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THE WEEK. 

In the majority of cases sky-signs disfigure buildings, and 
the London County Council cannot be too stringent in 
carrying out the provisions of the new Building Act. But 
if more judgment is not exercised than was shown in the 
proceedings against the Savoy Hotel Company on Tuesday 
the enactments will be inoperative, as in ordinary cases 
under the Building Act the Council appears to be resolved 
to get up sympathy for transgressors by prosecuting those 
who respect the law. On the hotel there used to be an 
advertisement formed of open letters, which was a sky-sign ; 
but it was removed, and boards were substituted along the 
edge of the roof for the protection of workmen. The 
change was approved by the district surveyor. Upon the 
boards the name of the hotel was painted. One of the 
Council’s surveyors admitted that the wooden structure, 
which was about 7 feet .in height, could not be considered 
as a sky-sign if it did not bear the advertisement. But 
what the Act was passed to put down was not sign-boards, 
but combinations of detached letters standing against the 
sky. This view was taken by Mr. Vaucuan, who heard 
the case, for he pointed out that the Act had been directed 
against the dangerous and unsightly sky-signs popular a few 
years ago, and said that, in his opinion, this structure was 
neither unsightly nor dangerous, nor did he think it could 
be described as a sky-sign in the popular acceptance of the 
term. He considered, therefore, that he would be going 
contrary both to the spirit and to the provisions of the Act 
if he accepted the contentions of the complainants, and he 
must therefore dismiss the summons. Costs were allowed 
against the County Council, but it is not the ratepayers who 
should pay them, but those who institute such imprudent 
actions. 


THE picturesque is not always an advantage to the owner 
of property. The Calton Hill in Edinburgh is an un- 
doubted advantage to the city, but rain descends so quickly 
along the slope, that masonry in the neighbourhood must 
suffer. A case just tried in Edinburgh exemplifies the risks. 
The occupiers of a large horse repository sought to recover 
damages from their landlady for the loss of five horses through 
her neglect. From the evidence it appears that during a 
storm in February of this year a retaining wall fencing off 
the property from Calton Hill gave way and fell through 
part of the roof and wall of the repository, killing five 
horses belonging to the occupants and one belonging to a 
customer. It was argued that the accident was attributable 
to a great storm of wind and rain, and was of the 
nature of a damnum fatale. Lord SrORMONTH-DARLING said 
the landlady was bound to inspect the premises from time to 
time, and see that they were in a habitable condition, and, 
if not, to repair them. Originally the wall was built as a 
boundary wall, but in the course of years it had come to 
‘serve the purpose of a retaining wall, because there was 
allowed to accumulate a great mass of rubbish which had 
fallen down the Calton Hill, and which not only exercised 
considerable pressure against the wall, but formed a lodg- 
ment for all the water which came down the slope, and for 
which there was no outlet. The result was that the wall 
became practically rotten. According to the judge, a 
damnum fatale was something of the nature of_a miracle— 
something which no human foresight could be expected to 
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provide against. That was not the case at the repository, 
because by proper inspection the condition of the wall 
could have been ascertained. It was suggested that there 
could be no liability on the part of the lady, because 
she received no notice from the pursuers of any defect 
in the wall. The judge did not say that there 
might not be notice required, because if a tenant 
became aware of defects in a property which were 
known to him, and which were probably not known to 
anybody else, and he failed to give notice to the landlord, 
that might be a serious exception to any claim for damages. 
But that was not the kind of defect in this case. The real 
cause of the mischief lay outside the premises altogether, 
and the only person who could remonstrate against the 
accumulation of the rubbish was the proprietor of the pre- 
mises. The judgeallowed hecouldnot, however, greatly blame 
the proprietor for her negligence, because the situation of 
the wall made it difficult of access. Nobody seemed to 
have gone near it, and nobody suggested that there was any 
danger. But his lordship was afraid that was her misfor- 
tune, because the duty of inspection existed, and the pro- 
prietor was the person who ought to have visited the 
premises from time to time to see if the wall was in a safe 
condition. The judge assessed the damages at 150/., with 
expenses. 


Tur Lincolnshire Architectural Society were wise in 
selecting Stamford as the place of meeting for this year’s 
annual meeting. The town still possesses many ancient 
buildings, besides remains which include a part of the old 
university, which at one time seemed likely to be a rival to 
Oxford. The church of St. Leonard’s was part of the 
Priory of Benedictines, said to have been founded in the 
year 655 by WILFRID, Bishop of York. It was rebuilt in or 
about the year 1080 by Wittiam of Carilef, the great 
builder of Durham Cathedral. The ruins, consisting of 
the west front and five arches of the arcade, are now used 
as a barn on the Priory farm. It has a rich doorway. Of 
the large number of hospitals or callises in Stamford the 
most important is Browne’s Hospital, which was founded in 
or about the year 1480 by WILLIAM BROWNE, who intended 
it for a warden, a confrater, ten poor men, and two nurses. The 
front has been carefully restored and the rest of the quadrangle 
has been enlarged and partly rebuilt. The other hospitals in 
the town are chiefly of theseventeenthcentury. On the Green 
Hill is the only surviving remnant of the town walls. The 
Norman Castle, which stood at the south-west end of the 
town, near the river Welland, was being built at the 
time of the Domesday survey on the site of a Danish 
fortress. The existing remains of the Norman Castle, 
besides the keep, consist of a piece of Norman wall, a 
postern gate by the river, and three fine Early English 
arched doorways of the great hall in the south-east corner. 
In St. Paul’s Street is a beautiful gateway of the year 1300, 
once belonging to the buildings of Brasenose College, which 
was destroyed by order of the municipal corporation in 
1688. The south aisle of the destroyed church of St. Paul, 
on the opposite side of the road, is now incorporated in the 
handsome modern grammar school. There were at one 
time no fewer than thirteen or fourteen churches in Stam- 
ford, some of them probably of great beauty, but in the case 
of several of these churches even the sites are now doubtful. 
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JOHN SELL COTMAN AND ARCHITECTURE. 
HEN ARCISSE DE CauMONT began his “ History of 
Medizeval Architecturé,” which to his mind was 

the history of architecture in Normandy, he frankly ad- 
mitted that it was in England the study of the monuments 
of the Middle Ages was followed with most zeal. He had 
discovered that as far back as 1742 LANGLEy endeavoured 
to prove how the style which was improperly called Gothic 
merited the interest of artists and men of taste. HORACE 
WALPOLE followed, and then came the works of BENTHAM, 
Warton, Grosz, Kinc, DaLttaway, MILNE, HawkINs, 
Britton, the elder Pucin, and Rickman. DE CAauMONT 
was still more grateful to those Englishmen who did not 
confine their labours to their own country, but explored his 
beloved Normandy and described its most remarkable 
monuments. He records their works ; but the most im- 
portant among them was, he declared, “The Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy,” by J. SELL Corman. There 
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were no books by Frenchmen which could be compared | 


with those of the English authors, and DE CaumMonT must 
have felt humbled when he compared the primitive litho- 
graphs, which were all his publisher—HarbeEL, of Caen— 
could obtain for the illustration of the history, with the 
masterly etchings of CoTMAN. 

‘Indeed, we imagine that CoTMAN himself was as much 
surprised at the excellence of his plates as any French or 
English critic. His excessive modesty, his want of con- 
fidence in his powers, were} almost faults. The ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous Etchings of Architectural Antiquities in York- 
shire,” or the “‘ Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk,” or the 
‘“‘Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk,” although they won for 
‘Corman the title of the English Piranesi, do not reveal 
the power which is manifest in every plate of the “ The 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy.” In France the 
artist was working under conditions which were delightful 
for him. At the time Dawson TuRNER, of Yarmouth, was 
the only man who could claim to be Corman’s patron, and 
he possessed a faith in the artist’s genius with which poor 
CoTMAN was not inspired. It was with that archzologist’s 
co-operation Normaady was to be explored. Dawson 
TURNER, with an insight that is rare among connoisseurs, 
concluded that CotTman’s love of truth, his sincerity in 
treating diverse subjects, his graceful drawing, his skill in 
seizing the characteristics of what he saw, and above all his 
repression of himself, by which a scene was not. contorted 
into a means to display some particular power of his own, 
‘was better adapted than any of the specialists in archi- 
tecture—and Dawson TURNER knew them all—to produce 
views of the most picturesque buildings in Normandy. 
The result justified TURNER’s choice. 

_. There was also a mysterious reaction towards Mediczeval- 
ism which operated on the artist. There are sketches by 
Cotman which suggest that Scotr would have found in 
him the best of illustrators for all scenes transacted in 
castles or churches which are described in the poems and 
romances. In Normandy he found himself in the home of 
the great race whose everyday life seemed to furnish 
material for the artist as for the novelist ; the associations 
added strength to his faculties and at the same time made 
him feel that his stroke should be ‘as accurate as if they 
were entries in some record that was to be used as history. 
It is only necessary to compare any of the early works by 
Frenchmen, such as those of Witmin,.DELABORDE and 
Cuapuy, to be assured of the superiority of CoTmMan’s 
representations. Dr Caumont, who was disposed to 
extenuate defects in order to encourage many artists to set 
2zbout drawings of French architecture, was forced to con- 
fess that the draughtsmen who prepared the plates for the 
costliest French works were neglectful of, architectural 
details in order that more effect might be gained. ‘In the 
same spirit CHARLES NopiER, who was one of the first 
scholars in France when he wrote descriptions to accompany 
the views, sacrificed historic details through fear of fatiguing 
the readers he addressed. He gave eloquent descriptions 
of buildings. as picturesque objects, but it is oniy rarely he 
touched on questions relating to architecture or chronology. 


‘Yet he is still supposed to have co-operated in the produc- | 


tion of a national work. Neither Corman nor Dawson 
TURNER was afraid to place facts before his countrymen 
in, the most uncompromising way. Their labours might 
have been intended to satisfy a body of experts. 
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CorMan’s scrupulous exactitude now adds a peculiar 
value.to-his plates. We are not exaggerating when we say 
they are historical records. It should be remembered that 
Corman represented the buildings in Normandy as they 
appeared before the operations of the Historic Monuments 
Commission began. As a consequence, he shows, features 
which no longer exist or are so transformed they are not 
recognisable. There is no. doubt that body has, as is 
claimed for it, powerfully and energetically contributed to 
the conservation of the precious monuments of former ages 
and of all schools of architecture. Without its absolutism 
the cathedrals and churches of France would now be found 
in a modernised state that would correspond with the prin- 
ciples of art which inspire the proprietors of the ecclesi- 
astical furnishing shops of Paris. Yet it cannot be denied 
that some of the restorations were accomplished with more 
zeal than discretion, with more respect for novel interpreta- 
tion than for archeology. The records already published — 
reveal that the officers of the Commission were in many 
cases anxious to satisfy the insatiable French workman, and 
to provide for his needs examples of the work of his pre- 
decessors were ‘sacrificed. A collection of plates of the 
buildings classed as Monuments Historiques produced 
in Corman’s time, and with the accuracy seen in his 
plates from Normandy, would be an invaluable boon to 
archzeologists. efi 

The process employed by Corman could hardly be 
more simple. While he was endeavouring to be correct he 
could ‘not forget that his subscribers expected to have 
picturesque views. His outlines are not ruled or produced 
by mechanical aids. But the columns, piers and arches are 
so firm as to suggest stability. They were etched freely, 
but it is evident that very exact and well-defined lines were 
followed. ‘Corman’s lines are always a little wavy, but at a 
distance they appear to be almost straight. Another 
peculiarity is seen in his shadows. Whether he imagined 
that in a Medieval building verticality was to be the 
paramount expression, or that for architectural work he 
believed there could not be too much simplicity, he rarely 
employs horizontal lines to bring out effect in any part of a 
building. In vaulting he can hardly avoid a departure from 
upright lines nor when showing the exterior of roofs any 
more than in his skies or foregrounds, but it will be found 
that he is remarkably consistent in his adherence to vertical 
lines as means of expression. No style of etching is better 
adapted for architectural subjects. ‘The lines are decisive, 
and nowhere is there the least indication that he was com- 
pelled to conceal weakness under a mass of shadows. 

That so much labour should be expended to insure 
accuracy in representing structures that are necessarily rigid 
is among the most remarkable feats in the history of art. 
The vigour of handling, of which Corman’s hand was 
capable, is seen in the sea piece which was acquired a 
fortnight ago for the National Gallery. It is an excep- 
tional work from its size, for he dare not often venture on 
the purchase of large canvasses. But no less vigour is seen 
in his water-colour drawings, many of which were repro- 
duced in Zhe Architect, They also denote equal facility in 
landscape and sea pieces. CoTMAN was endowed with the 
insight which alone qualifies a man to represent nature. 
He seemed to be as familiar with Welsh mountains or the 
banks of the Thames as with the broads of Norfolk, for he 
expressed the character of every district he visited as if by 
intuition. For a painter of his class to patiently draw the 
details of buildings as if he were a tyro in architecture is 
almost unprecedented. Perhaps he sympathised with the 
old architects of Normandy, for as fame has not recorded 
their names, he may have considered them to be men of 
genius like himself, whose glorious productions probably 


were‘no more appreciated by contemporaries than COTMAN’S 


drawings and paintings. Those who in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century are endeavouring to atone for the 
indifference of the early part of the century to JOHN SELL 
Corman are therefore well employed, for he deserves to be 
placed in the front rank of English landscapists and 
architectural draughtsmen. 


 & Statue of Joan of Arc, about 40 feet in height, has been 
placed on the top of the tower of the church of Mousson, 
whence Metz is visible. She is represented standing with her 
foot on the English leopard. ve 
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_was remarkable for the rise and application of the 


MONG the foreign queens who strutted and fretted on 
the royal stage of France, one of the most puzzling 
to the analytical critic was Marre pE Menicis. In the 
great series of allegories which RupEns devoted to one 
phase of her life, she appears as a rather heavy, awkward 
but good-natured elderly lady. It might be imagined from 
the pictures which are now in the Louvre that the artist 
considered she was more of a Fleming than an Italian. 
But she was a genuine Italian, the daughter of FRANCIS, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and his wife, Joan of Austria. 
She was twenty-seven when she married the brave HENRI 
QuatRE, who deserved a very different wife. MARIE DE 
Mépicis might have been the model for KATHERINE of 
Padua, only, as Henri was no PETRUCHIO, she never was 
disciplined to see the advantages of “love and quiet life 
and awful rule and right supremacy.” The domestic trials 
in the palace were so constant they became monotonous. 
Marie pe Mépicis imagined she possessed a genius for 
government, and Henri was no doubt glad to escape her 
upbraidings at the price of the regentship, which RUBENS 
allegorised. Whether the queen’s faults were confined to 
those of speech we need not inquire. Some go so far as to 
assert she was privy to RavarLLac’s crime, but if all that 
has been written about the French kings and queens can 
be accepted as truth, they were the worst of mortals. 

Henri was murdered in 1610, and as regent his widow 
was entitled to the best accommodation which could then 
be found in the Louvre. MariE DE MEDICIS was not 
contented in it. The buildings were incomplete, and the 
occupants formed a heterogeneous multitude. As became 
a woman of her race, the queen admired the arts, and she 
was competent to draw and engrave. Marie therefore 
resolved to erect a palace for her own use, and which was 
to be free from the unsightliness which characterised the 
Louvre in the eyes of a Florentine. Accordingly, only a 
year after Henrr’s death, she purchased a site in the region 
which was frequented by foreign scholars and students. 
The ground belonged to the Duc Piney- LUxEMBourG, and 
his name is still associated with the palace. JACQUES DE 
Bross, the French architect, was to prepare the designs, 
but MarIez DE Mépicis took the precaution to have them 
submitted to the judgment of some of her own countrymen. 
The building was commenced in 1615. 

The decoration of the building appeared to be of no 
less importance than its construction. The ablest painters 
that were obtainable were employed in that work. RuBENs’s 
series is well known, although the meaning is not more 
clear than commonly happens with allegories. The part 
reserved for the queen’s own use was, however, the most 
sumptuous of all. Marre remembered that the Loggie in 
the Vatican was decorated by order of one of the Medicean 
popes, and it was her wish to have RaPHAEL’s work sur- 
passed. At Fontainebleau arabesque was also largely 
employed, but the scale of the queen’s afpartement at 
the Luxembourg allowed that species of decoration to 
be used with more fitness. 

As we have already published the whole of the ornament 
of the Loggie and of Fontainebleau, our readers are 
acquainted with the characteristics. The work in the 
Luxembourg has more affinity with the former example. 
But as a century separated the two undertakings, which 
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critical spirit, the naiveté and capriciousness which re 
were attractive in RapHAEL and JEAN VAN UDINE 
would not be tolerated with the decorators of the 
Chambre of MariE DE Mépicis. It was necessary to adopt 
a more systematic arrangement. In the Loggie we are embarrassed by the quantity 
of the work. ‘There was, of course, a plan for laying out the details, for there is a cor- 
respondence between the different sections, but there is overcrowding to an extent 
that almost reveals a desire to have the plan obscured. The elements of the 
Luxembourg arabesques are fewer, more consistent, more orderly arranged, and therefore 
are adapted for suggestions in our time. It is also more evident that they are ornament, 
for, unlike those in the Vatican, the majority of the figures are on a small scale and 
have not the elaborateness which suggests that RaPHaet did not disdain to paint some 
of the nude figures on the walls of the Loggie as well as a part of the panels of the 
roof. The use of single figures in the lower panels of the walls in the Luxembourg 
and in the central panels of the doors is also an advantage. They form a contrast with 
the treatment of the piers and pilasters, and add firmness to the decoration. 

It is often said that RAPHAEL derived his details from the arabesques in the Baths 
of Titus. According to Vitruvius that mode of decoration was in his time most 
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popular with the Romans, and we doubt if the affection for 
it was ever lost in Italy. The numerous examples in the 
bedrooms of inns and in houses which are let at low rents, 
are evidence of the aptitude of the Italians to produce it with 
facility, and the Loggie work was not likely to have been the 
first experiment in arabesque of RAPHAEL’s assistants. At 
any rate, the art did not expire with them, and we may con- | 
clude that the most competent artists in the class of deco- 
ration were sent to Paris to paint the afpartement which | 
comprised the queen’s private chamber, bedroom, library 
and oratory. It was only masters who could produce such 
a quantity of detail with equal refinement throughout. 


gained so little knowledge of statecraft during exile, was 
advised to take a hint from republican Venice and have 
prepared a 4470 d’oro which should become the record of 
the nobles who had suffered through attachment to the 
ancien régime. What more worthy place could be found to 
epshrine a treasure than the portion of the palace which 
MARIE DE MEpicis reserved to her own use? ‘The rooms 


_ were therefore restored, and the painting and gilding repaired 


with the utmost care. As the treasure was more important 
than the shrine, the rooms became known as the Livre d’Or. 
But no gilding and illumination could: bring back the old 
feudalism. Under a liberal monarchy the name of MARIE 


ae a iho A 


Part of Frieze. 


Under the son of Marie pE Mepicis, Louis XIII, 
as well as in succeeding reigns, there were variations in 
style introduced which would not agree with the simplicity 
and beauty of the ornament in her rooms. Frenchmen are 
not always reverential towards old work, and it is remark- 
able that the arabesques were not destroyed. Some care- 
takers must have respected them, for many of the panels 
vere concealed among. the timbers of the roof of the 
Luxembourg. There they remained during the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic periods. 

In 1817, when Louis XVIII. was on the throne, they 


were brought from their hiding-places. The king, who had 


pE Mépicis recalled Italian intrigues, and Parisians were as 
inimical to her favourite Concino Concini and his wife, 
Ga.ical, as if they witnessed the body of one floating in 
the Seine and the body of the other on the pile. The 
coming of Louis PHILIPPE was signalised by the closing of 
the Golden Book and of the chamber containing it. The 
Chambre de Marie de Médicis still remains almost unknown 
to Parisians. The reproduction of the only exact drawings 
of the ornament may be the means of calling attention to 
one of the most exquisite examples of decoration in a style 
which seems destined to survive many of those which were 
supposed to supersede Classic and Italian forms. 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


HE members of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
ae visited Southdene Tower, Low Fell, on Saturday after- 
noon, upon the invitation of Mr. R. C. Clephan, to examine 
his collection of examples of Egyptian art. . ; 

Mr. Clephan read notes prepared by him. He said: 
These kindred arts go back into the remote past of ancient 
Egypt; indeed, so far as we can learn, as early as archi- 
tecture itself; that is to say, that the oldest examples of 
buildings beyond the most primitive contain, more or 
less, delineations of the forms of men and animals in 
wood, stone, clay or pigments. These representations were, 
however, mostly confined to the tomb and the temple— indeed, 
the influence of religion on art in all its branches was’ simply 
immense. A glorious immortality was a living faith with this 
interesting people, and everything was made and done with 
that end in view. These arts were inseparable allies on the 
banks of the Nile from the earliest period yet disclosed, owing 
to the inexorable and continuous canon that every figure 
must be coloured, painted or enamelled. Objects hewn in 
coloured stone, such as rose granite, alabaster, or serpentine, 
sometimes escaped this law, but sandstone, limestone and 
wood were always coloured, The sculptor and the painter 
always worked hand in hand, both arts were often combined in 
the person of the same artist, and the office was generally 
hereditary. The Egyptians were apt to conventionalise from 
the earliest periods, and this comes out strongly. both in form 
and colour. Flesh tints as far back as the fifth dynasty were 
strictly stereotyped, the male being always coloured a reddish 
brown and the female a pale yellow. These and cther conven- 
tionalities had their origin in prehistoric times, and they ruled 
Egyptian art throughout all its phases and periods to its close. 
The Egyptian mode of treatment of the human body in drawing 
appears most strange tous. They tried to show every part of the 
human frame in the profile drawing, the eye, arms and 
shoulders presenting a front, and the lower portions of the body 
a three-quarters view. They were eminently realistic in their 
treatment of both arts, but neither humour nor caricature were 
lacking, as may be seen in the terra-cotta head and other 
objects in this collection. A few bold free strokes produced a 
truly marvellous effect.. The earliest example we have in 
sculpture is the Great Sphinx, which is prehistoric, and charac- 
terised. by both power and subtilty of a high order. In archi- 
tecture I shall probably not be far wrong in assigning its temple 
to the same uncertain period. Deep excavations in its neigh- 
bourhood might furnish earlier examples of the plastic art than 
yet dreamt of, as borings in various measurable deposits of 
Nile mud disclose pieces of pottery, estimated as dating 
housands of years before any historic or semi-historic period. 
_ The general characteristics of both sculpture and painting 

are now very well determined as far back as the third 
dynasty (about 4,000 BC.), and the period covered by this 
and the two or three next following dynasties furnishes 
numerous examples of a high order of artistic merit, and 
with less conventionality than is met with later. The 
ancient Egyptians rather illuminated than painted as we 
understand the term, and this branch of art was the 
handmaiden, so to speak, of sculpture. The colours are good. 
Yellow, red, blue, brown, white, black and green were all used 
in the earliest times, and these were increased later to fourteen 
different shades. The treatment of both men and animals is, 
in a sense, very faithful to nature. There was but little 
attempt made in the direction of perspective. One striking 
fact must not be overlooked, that in prehistoric times, that is 
to say, in periods anterior to Menes, who reigned probably 
nearly seven thousand years ago, art must have served a long 
apprenticeship to have attained the level at which we find it. 
I cannot follow this subject further to-day, but it must 
always be borne in mind that the period covered by 
Egyptian history is a vast one, dark ages alternating with 
brilliant periods of progress, then decadence and _renais- 
sance following each other in a positively bewildering 
manner. The Egyptians excelled in weaving from an 
early period, and Herodotus, about 470 BC, mentions the 
use of the loom in Egypt. The linen is especially smooth and 
soft. Embroidery .was practised very early. The example 
before you is about 3,500 years old. Another example in worse 
preservation is probably a scarf. There is a large and impor- 
tant collection of beads, and some chains, collarettes, bracelets 
and amulets, which exhibit an amount of technical skill that 
has never been surpassed. The beads are especially noteworthy, 
both as to form and colour, and the many beautiful examples 
are most interesting, and among them are not a few precious 
stones. There were ornaments for all classes. Glass and the 
art of glazing were known inthe earliest periods. Glass cutting 
was known very early. In the crude clay branch of ceramic 
art the Egyptian cannot be said to have excelled, but 
~perhaps the models of this description, having been chiefly 
produced for the lower classes, were necessarily rude 
and perfunctory. This does not, however, apply to work 


in terra-cotta, which furnishes many highly artistic and 
finished specimens, The art of smelting was an ancient 
one in Egypt. Gold, silver, iron and lead were all used in the 
early dynasties, but bronze was the favourite metal after the 
eighteenth, before which period I don’t think it was known. 
The gold work is of a high order of merit, and until quite 
recently it was supposed that the oldest examples we have go 
no further back than the fourth dynasty, but in this fertile land 
of surprises some highly artistic specimens have just been 
found of the third. This discovery carries us back to a period 
more than 6,coo years ago, and it is both startling and sug- 
gestive to find such beautiful designs and such excellent work- 
manship at a period so very remote. Gold was obtained in 
Egypt by crushing quartz, but it was also imported from Syria. 
and the Soudan in nuggets and gold dust. The occupation of 
goldsmith was, like that of so many others, usually hereditary. 
During the earlier dynasties silver was more highly esteemed 
even than gold, and was often amalgamated to the extent of 
20 deg. with that metal, producing a blend of a light yellow 
colour called electrum. ; 


DETERMINATION OF THE BUILDING LINE. 
cy Monday the special case Allen and Another v, London 

County Council was heard before Mr. Justice Wills and 
Mr. Justice Wright. It arose out of an order made by a 
magistrate for the demolition of a building at Kilburn which 
was declared by the superintending architect of the County 
Council to go beyond the building line. The question was 
whether the architect’s opinion was binding on the magistrate. 
It was stated that the appellants in November 1894 began to 
build four shops and houses at the corner of Birchington Road, 
Kilburn High Road, having a frontage of 22 feet to Kilburn 
High Road and 58 feet to Birchington Road. The front in 
Birchington Road extended 16 feet beyond the general line of 
buildings, as determined by the certificate of the superintend- 
ing architect of the London County Council, who stated in it 
that the main fronts of the buildings in a certain row of houses 
formed the general line of buildings on the north-western side 
of Birchington Road, ‘in which road the building in question 
is situate, and the building in question would project beyond 
the prolongation of the said general line.” It was contended 
on behalf of the appellants that the architect had not by his 
certificate found that the building was situate in the “street, 
place or row of houses” described as the north-western side of 
Birchington Road, and if he had so found, he had placed the 
building in a “street, place or row of houses” in which the 
same was not situate. The County Council contended before 
the magistrate that the certificate had determined that the 
building was situate in Birchington Road, and that such deter- 
mination was binding on the magistrate. The magistrate 
adopted this view on the authority of the case London County 
Council v. Cross, and directed the demolition of so much of 
the building as was beyond the line. The question was whether 
the certificate showed that the house in question was situate in 
the street, place or row of houses on and for which the general 
line of buildings was determined, and whether it was the duty 
of the architect to decide and find the situation of the appel- 
lants’ building, and, if so, whether his decision was binding on 
the magistrate. 

Mr. Justice Wills said the question raised was whether the 
certificate of the superintending architect of the London County 
Council, deciding whether a particular building to which the 
building line applied in a street, was decisive of the point in 
dispute. Looking at the Metropolis Management Act of 1862, 
apart from the authorities, the learned Judge would have 
thought the tribunal which should decide that was the magis- 
trate. But the matter had been much discussed both in the 
Divisional Court and in the House of Lords. It could not be 
said that the authorities were satisfactory. In 1886, in the case 
of Barlow v. Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, Lord 
Watson held, without hesitation, that the architect was the 
person to decide, while Lord Bramwell equally unhesitatingly 
held it was the magistrate. Lord Fitzgerald agreed with Lord 
Watson. The majority of those learned lords therefore were 
against the view that the magistrate was ‘the deciding tribunal. 
The point also came before the Divisional Court in London 
County Council v. Cross, where Mr, Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice A. L. Smith both adopted the view that the architect 
was the person. It was true that the case was subsequently 
overruled on another point, and therefore could not be called a 
binding judgment ; but it seemed better to follow the views of 
this majority of judges rather than to set up his own opinion. 
The point was not so important as it might seem, because the 
London Act of 1894 had made provision for the appointment of 
a tribunal of appeal against the architect. On the second 
question the architect must be taken as meaning to decide and 
determining that the building in question was in the street to 
which the building line applied. atl 

_ Mr. Justice Wright concurred. 
* Leave to appeal if necessary was granted. 
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TESSERZ. 
Greek Architectural Sculpture and Vase Paintings. 


I reas IC sculpture, as applied to the ornamenting 
a of temples, does not follow quite the same laws as were 
adopted by the vase painters, and has, in part, its peculiar sub- 
jects. It is, at any rate, obvious that the products of vase 
manufactories, destined for certain purposes in ordinary life, 
can have had but a very limited influence upon sculpture and 
upon great public monuments. Everyone who looks at the 
creations of Phidias with eyes entirely free from the impres- 
sions made by vase paintings, and with an unbiassed judgment, 
must confess that he could not have represented Zeus in the 
same manner as the vase painters. And if ever so many other 
artists, working as they did for the most distant localities, and 
with the most distant objects in view, had followed the exam- 
ples of those painters, certainly the sculptor who created the 
groups of Aglauros, Herse and Pandrosos, and of Thallo and 
Auxo, who knew how to manage within a given space the 
original figures of Aphrodite on the knees of Dione, and the 
groups of the Eleusinian divinities, and who invented the figures 
of the twelve gods sitting on chairs in the eastern frieze of the 
Parthenon, cannot have adopted an ancient type in representing 
Zeus giving birth to his daughter ; he cannot have disfigured, 
by a monstrous notion of the ancient belief in miracles, and by 
a remnant of the rude simplicity of early ages, a work which, 
in all its details, contains evidence of the most extraordinary 
power of invention, and, at the same time, of the deepest and 
purest artistic taste, and which throughout breathes life and 
mature, notwithstanding its sublime grandeur ; he cannot have 
intolerably exaggerated in his colossal marble a representation 
which, destined as it was for a small painting on a small vessel, 
and for small and limited circles, was still bold and dangerous ; 
‘and he cannot have exhibited such a thing to the eyes of all 
Greece, in a spot which, of all others at Athens, was calculated 
to invite the curiosity of all admirers of art. It is, indeed, 
repugnant to our feelings, and impossible to conceive it. 


The Palatine, Rome. 


After the Capitol and the Roman Forum, there is certainly 
no locality in the ancient city that claims so much of our 
interest from historical associations as the Palatine hill—at 
‘once the birthplace of the infant city, and the abode of her 
rulers during the days of her greatest splendour—where the 
reed-thatched cottage of Romulus was still preserved in the 
midst of the gorgeous structures of Caligula and Nero. To the 
visitor of Rome also the Palatine derives an additional interest 
from the extensive and picturesque ruins which occupy almost 
the whole of the hill, and are naturally among the first to attract 
his attention. But tempting as is the prospect which these 
remains at first hold out that we shall be able by their means 
to effect the restoration of the imperial palace, and picture it to 
ourselves as it existed in the days of its splendour, it must be 
confessed that the labours of antiquarians and architects in this 
department have as yet led to little satisfactory result, and 
the historical inquirer must be content to leave the further pro- 
secution of the problem to the student’ of ancient architecture. 
‘One point at least seems certain, that all attempts to go back 
from any existing remains to a period antecedent to the great 
fire under Nero must be utterly futile. We know that the 
Palatine was one of the quarters which suffered most severely 
from that great conflagration ; and if the edifices which then 
adorned it were not utterly destroyed—as the expressions of 
Tacitus would certainly lead us to believe—they were at least 
so much damaged as to afford free scope for the emperor's 
frantic passion for building ; and we have no reason to suppose 
that, in the construction of his new palace, any regard was 
paid to the arrangements previously existing. We find, 
indeed, that the names of Domus Augustiana and Tiberiana 
continued to be applied even in much later times to particular 
portions of the palace; but this by no means proves that they 
retained their original character or condition, and it is only in 
the interpolated catalogue ascribed to P. Victor that we find the 
houses of Cicero and Catullus mentioned as if they were still 
standing on the imperial hill, The palace of Nero itself 
amderwent many subsequent alterations. Domitian, Severus, 
Elagabalus and his cousin Alexander are all recorded as having 
made important additions to its splendour ; but it is difficult to 
assign any part of the building in particular to its proper 
founder, except the Septizonium of Septimius Severus, which 
formed the south-eastern angle of the palace towards the Porta 
Capena, where great part of it was still standing till near the 
end of the sixteenth century. Far more interest for the general 
scholar attaches itself to some names and questions connected 
with the early topography of the Palatine. Among these a 
prominent place is claimed by the Germalus, or Cermalus, a 
spot of peculiar interest in connection with the earliest legends 
of Rome. For it was here that, according to the tradition 
universally received, the twin children Romulus and Remus 
were deposited by the retiring waters of the Tiber ; it was 
here that stood originally the sacred fig-tree that marked 


the precise spot where they were discovered, as well as the 
Lupercal, the grotto sacred to Pan, under which they were 
nursed by the she-wolf. This last circumstance affords us a 
satisfactory clue to the position of the Germalus itself, for the 
site of the Lupercal is clearly indicated by Dionysius, in whose 
time it was still preserved as an object of religious veneration, 
though greatly altered from its primitive aspect. It was acave 
in the rock which formed the precipitous side of the Palatine 
hill, on the way leading to the Circus. We may conclude 
with sufficient certainty that the Germalus was the part of the 
Palatine hill adjoining the Velabrum, though the precise extent 
to which the term was applied it is now impossible to de- 
termine. 
Sion House, Isleworth. 


The ancient monastery of Sion, founded by King Henry V., 
at Isleworth, in the year 1415, the site of which is now the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Northumberland, was a double one, 
namely, of monks and of nuns in separate enclosures, both 
being under the government of an abbess. It was of the 
Brigitine order, founded by St. Brigit, a princess of Sweden, 
who died in the year 1373. The first religious of this order 
were introduced into England from the original monastery of 
Wastein in Sweden, by the Lord Henry Fitzhugh, chamberlain to 
King Henry V., and at his suggestion this victorious sovereign 
determined that the monastery which he had resolved upon 
founding in the parish of Isleworth, in the county of Middlesex, 
should be of the Brigitine order. The first stone of the convent 
of St. Saviour of Sion, as it was called, was laid on February 22, 
1415, in the presence of Richard Clifford, Bishop of London. 
On February 5, 1420, the first profession, or monastic engage- 
ment by vow, took place in the convent of Sion, at which 
time twenty-four nuns, five priests, two deacons, and four 
lay brothers pronounced their vows in the presence of 
Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury, the founder 
of All Souls College, Oxford. In the year 1426 the first 
stone of the new church of the monastery was laid by John 
Duke of Bedford, regent, in the presence of the Bishops of 
London and Winchester. The fate of this community is 
singular and interesting. Upon their dissolution in the time 
of Henry VIII. they did not separate as most of the other 
communities did, but retired into the Low Countries and con- 
tinued to live together in a conventual way. On the accession 
of Queen Mary Tudor to the throne they were recalled to 
England and reinstated in their monastery and other posses- 
sions at Sion and elsewhere. When Elizabeth became Queen 
they again crossed the sea and obtained a temporary residence 
at Rouen in Normandy. At length they were invited to Lisbon, 
where they got a good convent and endowment, and where the 
nuns at least (for the monks were unable to perpetuate their 
establishment) continued as an English community for more 
than 200 years, until 1810, when the greater part of them, being 
nine in number, sought refuge in their native country from the 
calamities of the Continent. The convent was converted into a 
hospital for sick and maimed British soldiers. 


Time and Colour. 


In the difficulty we find in giving tone and harmony to our 
works we are apt to take refuge in the belief that time will do 
for them that which we cannot do ourselves. But we may just as 
well'trust it to time to improve our drawing or composition as our 
colouring. Occasionally the crudeness of inharmonious colours 
may be mellowed by age ; but age can only make dull painting 
duller, and though with the help of varnishes and the glazings 
to which the unprincipled among picture-dealers sometimes 
have recourse a brown or yellow hue may be given, yet tone, 
the most subtle refinement of colour, never yet belonged to any 
picture unless imparted to it by the hand of the painter himself, 
and there cannot be the smallest doubt that every finely- 
coloured picture was always seen to the greatest advantage as 
it came fresh from the hands of the master. The reasoning of 
Hogarth on this subject is conclusive. “When colours,” he 
remarks, “change at all it must be somewhat in the manner fol- 
lowing ; for as they are made some of metal, some of earth, some 
of stone, and others of more perishable materials, time Cannot 
operate on them otherwise than as by daily experience we find 
it doth, which is that one changes darker, another lighter, one 
quite to a different colour, whilst another, as ultramarine, will 
keep its natural brightness even in the fire. Therefore, how is 
it possible that such different materials, ever variously changing 
(visibly after a certain time), should accidentally coincide with 
the artist’s intention and bring about the greater harmony of 
the piece, when it is manifestly contrary to their nature ; for 
do we not see in most collections that much time disunites, 
untunes, blackens, and by degrees destroys even the best pre- 
served pictures?” 


‘The First Prize of 5,000 francs in the competition for the 
decoration of the cabinet of an amateur, arranged by the Union 
Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, has been obtained by MM. 
G, Remon and E, Morand. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Ir is not often a memorial which will be visible from 
long distances on Jand and sea is to be obtained for 1,000/. 
The beacon which it is proposed to erect on Freshwater 
Down, in the Isle of Wight, about 500 feet above the sea 
level, and which is to recall the name of TENNYSON to all 
who look on it, will only cost that sum. Mr. PEARSON, 
R.A., has prepared the design. The form will be an Iona 
cross of massive type 24 feet high, or with base 32 feet. 
Messrs. FARMER & BRINDLEY have undertaken to construct 
it out of two blocks of Cornish granite of durable quality, and 
the work could not be entrusted to more competent hands. 
In a quiet way a sum of 750/. has been subscribed, nearly 
a third of it coming from the United States. The remaining 
250/., it is expected, will be obtained without difficulty from 
other admirers of the poet. Subscriptions will be: received 
by Mr. DoucLas W. FRESHFIELD, London, or by the Rev. 
J. MeRRIMAN, Freshwater. The Trinity House and Board 
of Trade have agreed to accept the monument as national 
property under the title of ““The Tennyson Beacon,” and 
to be responsible for its maintenance. It will be thus 
marked in the Government charts, and will serve as a land- 
mark to vessels approaching the west end of the Isle of 
Wight. 


THE directors of the Paris journal, Ze /zgaro, are not 
wanting in shrewdness, and it is interesting to learn the 
conditions under which they have arranged a competition 
for a new building adjoining the existing offices in the Rue 
Drouot. The competition was opened on Monday last and 
will be closed on September 30. Four prizes will be offered, 
viz. one of 5,000 francs, another of 3,000 francs, and two of 
1,000 francs each. The premiated designs will become the 
property of the direction, who reserve the right of having 
them executed. The jury will consist of nineteen members— 
viz. the two acting directors, five sub-editors, the president 
of the council of the Figaro, the chief printer, the con- 
tributor on technical subjects, one of the shareholders, five 
architects, two of them being elected by the competitors, 
a painter, a sculptor, and anartcritic. A jury so constituted 
should be competent to discover the most suitable design, 
but it is remarkable that the contractors’ knowledge is not 
represented. 


ALTHOUGH the remains of Cardinal RICHELIEU were 
dispersed in 1793, his head was preserved in the great tomb 
-by GiRARDON, which is surmounted by a figure of the 
statesman, in the church of the Sorbonne. M. N&wnot, the 
architect who has charge of the building, having considered 
that some outrage might arise to the fragment, has prevailed 
on the authorities that it should be enclosed and sealed as 
public property. The ceremony was performed in the 
presence of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Director of Fine Arts, and other officials, RICHELIEU was 
a patron of architecture, and there was some justice that an 
architect should endeavour to insure respect for all that 
remains of the builder of the Palais Royal. 


THE latest gift of Baron EDMOND DE ROTHSCHILD to 
the Louvre is one of those extraordinary “finds” which 
from time to time arrive in order to amaze connoisseurs. It 
seems at first incredible that about forty examples of the 
work of the Roman silversmiths which were concealed at 
the time of the destruction of Pompeii—that is, over eighteen 
hundred years ago—should be discovered on last Easter 
eve, some of them being in almost as perfect condition as 
when they were wrapped in woollen cloths in a.p. 79. 
The place of deposit was Bosco-Reale, between Torre- 
Annunziata and Pompeii.’ The authorities of the Louvre 
were unable to find the money for the plate, and the whole 
of the objects were likely to have gone to America if Baron 
ROTHSCHILD had not intervened. Nowadays treasure trove 
of the kind is never offered to the British Museum. Among 
the pieces is a large patera, with a bust symbolic of Africa 
in the centre, and with a border of foliage. There are 
other symbols relating to the same continent. A second 
patera has a bust portrait of a man who is assumed to have 
been the owner. On one of the drinking cups is a group 
of an emperor surrounded by soldiers with captives at his 
feet. Another has for subject the sacrifice of a bull before 
the Temple of Jupiter. Two goblets are unique, for instead 
of figures there are skeletons in conversation, and they 


appear to belong to Greek poets and philosophers.. Two 
small vases are the work of Sapainos, who was probably a 
Greek. They show game, fruit, table utensils, &c. Two 
saltcellars are adorned with grapes, and rest on lions’ claws. 
The pieces will have to be subjected to some operations 
before they are exhibited, and when prepared they will 
attract crowds to the Louvre. 


THE “ envois,” or specimens of work which are sent by 
holders of the Prix de Rome, have been on view during the 
week at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. As usual, draw- 
ings or restorations of ancient buildings are produced by 
the representatives of architecture. This year the average 
standard is keptup. M. PonrReMmo.i sends several studies 
of the Acropolis of Pergamus. M. EusTacHe’s drawings 
represent the Temple of Castor and Pollux, Rome. M. 
BERTONE has views of various works in Rome and Pompeii. 
M. CHAUSSEMICHE, as becomes the youngest student, has 
attempted the most ambitious task—no less than a restora- 
tion of the Temple of Mars the Avenger at Rome. 


Caren already possesses a collection of about 300 
paintings, besides sculpture, in its Musée. Among the 
paintings are examples of PERUGINO, ALBERT DUREZ 
Le Sueur, PauL VERONESE, TINTORET, DE VOS, 
Rusens, VaNnpyck, &c. The Musée will be further 
enriched by several works bequeathed by the late LEFEBVRE 
DE Sancy. Among .them will be forty-five exquisite 
miniatures, a splendid piece of tapestry, an enamel which 
belonged to Louis XVI., statuettes, and various specimens 
of bijouterie. There are many other gifts in the Musée 
which have been offered by natives of Calvados. 


Tue late THomMas CHATFEILD CLARKE, who died on 
Friday, was a good type of the City architect. He was 
wise in counsel, and was in request as an expert in cases 
relating to the value of property, infringements of light and 
air, &c. His position as surveyor to a couple of the City 
companies brought him clients. Mr. CHATFEILD CLARKE 
was one of the safest of witnesses. From his experience in 
courts and before arbitrators his selection as one of the 
three officers who are to deliberate on cases arising out of 
the new Building Act would have been justified if a longer 
life were granted to him. Mr. CHATFEILD CLARKE also 
took a prominent part in public affairs, and if his endea- 
vours to gain a seat in Parliament were successful he would 
have been a useful representative. As an architect he 
erected a very large number of buildings for business 
purposes in the metropolis and elsewhere, banks, residences, 
churches and schools, all of which were marked by an 
avoidance of an excess of outlay on merely ornamental 
features. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A BACCHANTE. 

HE reputation of RoMNery in our time is mainly 
oe owing to the variety of portraits of Lady HAMILTON 
which he produced. It is evident from the resemblance 
that the siren was also the subject of Zhe Bacchante which 
REYNOLDS painted in 1783 for Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
the price being the modest sum of fifty guineas. Emma 
Hart was then a well-known model for quacks as well as 
painters. Eight years afterwards Sir WiLL1AM HAMILTON 
married her. _ As the wife of the British ambassador at 
Naples, she did not hesitate to meddle with politics, and in 
a way which made her wild life as a dohémienne appear 
innocent. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF SAINT-ETIENNE, CAEN, WEST FRONT. 

HE church of St. Stephen, which was known formerly 
as the Abbaye aux Hommes, was founded by 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, and still must be reverenced as 
one of the finest of the buildings of Normandy. Its history 
will be found on another page. Since Corman made his 
drawings it was subjected to restoration, and the latest 
works were under the direction of the late M. RupRICH- 

ROBERT. : 


ABBEY CHURCH OF SAINT-ETIENNE, CAEN, ELEVATION 
COMPARTMENTS OF THE NAVE. 
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artist, engaged in the illustration of the architec- 
tural antiquities of England, could scarcely do other- 
wise than often cast a wistful look towards the 
opposite shores of Normandy; and such would 
particularly be the case, if, like Mr. Cotman, to a strong attach- 
ment to his profession and the subject he should chance to 
add a residence in Norfolk. This portion of the kingdom of 
the East Angles, in its language and in its customs, but 
especially in the remains of its ancient ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, abounds in vestiges of its Teutonic colonists. The richly 
ornamented doorways of its village churches have, in par- 
ticular, long been the theme of admiration among antiquaries. 
Bred up in the midst of these, and warmly partaking in the 
admiration of them, Mr. Cotman devoted his pencil and his 
graver to the diffusion of their fame. Common report, 
aided by the suffrages of the learned, and in some degree 
by locality, designated them as Saxon; at the same time, 
when they were compared with what is left in Britain, 
of workmanship avowedly Norman, the points of dissimi- 
larity appeared trifling, or altogether vanished. Was it 
then to be inferred that between Norman and Saxon archi- 
tecture there was really no difference, and, carrying the infer- 
ence one step further, that the hordes of barbarians de- 
nominated by these different appellations, although they might 
not have embarked at the same port, were only cognate tribes 
of one common origin, if not in reality the same? The solution 
of the first of these questions, the only one immediately in view, 
seemed best to be sought in that province of France, where the 
Norman power had been most permanently established, and 
where it was therefore reasonably to be expected that genuine 
productions of Norman art might, if anywhere, be found. 
With this view Mr. Cotman crossed the Channel, and the result 
of three successive journeys in the years 1817, 1818 and 1820 is 
here submitted to the public. 

Those who find pleasure in inquiries of this description will 
join in the regret that an undertaking like the present was so 
long delayed. Incalculable had been the advantages had it 
but commenced previously to the period of the French 
Revolution. That fearful storm burst with tremendous violence 
upon the castles of barons, the palaces of kings and the 
temples of religion. Many of the most sumptuous edifices, 
which had mocked the hand of time, and had been respected 
amidst the ravages of foreign or domestic warfare, were then 
swept from the face of the earth. Others, degraded, deserted, 
neglected and dilapidated, are at this moment hastening fast to 
their decay. Yet no small portion of what is valuable has been 
happily left. The two royal abbeys of Caen, though shorn of 
much of their former grandeur, are still nearly entire. Chateau 
Gaillard, the pride of Richard’s lion heart, and the noble castles 
of Arques and of Falaise, retain sufficient of their ancient 
magnificence to testify what they must have been in the days 


of their splendour ; the towns and chateaus, which were the 


cradles of the Harcourts, Vernons, Tancarvilles, Gurneys, 
Bruces, Bohuns, Grenvilles, St. Johns, and many others of the. 
most illustrious English families, are still in existence ; and, of 
more modern date, when the British Edwards and Henrys 
resumed the Norman sceptre, numerous buildings of the high- 
est beauty are everywhere to be met with. In his researches 
after these Mr. Cotman had the advantage of being assisted by 
the kindness of three of the most distinguished antiquaries of 
the present day, M. le Prevost, M. Rondeau and M. de 
Gerville, but particularly by the last, whose friendly help 
has likewise extended towards the preparing of the letterpress. 
for many of the articles from the western part of the province. 
It were ungrateful not to acknowledge the assistance derived 
from Mr. Cohen, in the same department. The value of his 
aid, which has been most freely contributed, can be duly 
appreciated by those alone who have had opportunities of 
judging of the accuracy and extent of his knowledge. 

In the selection of subjects for engraving attention has been 
principally paid to two points, excellence in the objects them- 
selves, and certainty as to dates ; but the greatest stress has 
been laid upon the latter. The author of a work which pro- 
fesses to be in any degree didactic can never impress too 
strongly upon his mind the value of the Roman precept, 
“prodesse quam delectare,” and an artist, accustomed by his 
habits to the contemplation of the beautiful and the picturesque,, 
requires above all men to be warned on this head. Many of 
the buildings here represented might easily have been ex- 
changed for others more perfect, more elegant or more 
ornamented ; but it is hoped that they could not have been 
exchanged for those that would have been more instructive. - 
The main object of the publication has been to exhibit a series 
of specimens of Norman architecture, as they actually exist in. 
Normandy itself, and, by taking those whose dates are best 
defined, to enable the antiquary and the amateur of other ' 
countries not only to know the state of this extraordinary 
people, as to their arts, at the epoch of their greatest glory, but 
also to compare what is in Normandy with what they find at 
home. Another volume, devoted to the illustration of the same 
description of architecture in the south of France, in Italy and. 
in Sicily, would fill a hiatus whose existence has long been. 
regretted. In Germany, Denmark and Sweden, it is to be 
feared that little remains ; and, thanks to the spirit of English 
artists and to the patronage of the English public, what is in 
this country is already in a great measure recorded. To an 
Englishman, it is hoped it may be a source of venial self- 
congratulation, that the first publication upon Norman archi- 
tecture originates in his own island ; he will likewise probably 
not be displeased to find that this collection of the finest 
remaining specimens of Norman art upon the Continent con- 
tains nothing which he cannot rival, indeed surpass, at home. 

But, at the same time that the principal end proposed in this. 
work has been to set before the public those edifices, whether 
sacred, military or domestic, which were erected during the age 
most properly designated as Norman, the era anterior to the union, 
of the ducal coronet with the crown of France, it has been felt 
that, in whatever light the publication might be regarded, it 
would be incomplete without the addition of other buildings of 
a subsequent period. A further number of specimens has 
therefore been admitted, conducting the series through the 
style of architecture, commonly termed Gothic, down to the 
time when that style finally disappeared before an Italian model, 
more or less debased. 

In the descriptive portion of these volumes, attention 
has been almost exclusively directed to two points, the his- 
torical and the architectural. On the latter of these, so much 
has been said under each separate article, that whatever might 
be added in this place could be little more than repeti- 
tion, and the history of Normandy, from the establish- 
ment of the dukedom to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, is so interwoven with that of England, that it has been 
considered needless here to insert an epitome of it, as had at 
first been intended. In lieu of this, a table is subjoined, 
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exhibiting the succession, marriages and progeny of the Norman 
princes, copied from Du Moulin, and such table can scarcely 
be regarded otherwise than useful, as bringing the whole under 
the eye in a single point of view. A chronological index, it is 
hoped, may in a great measure answer the same purpose as to 
architecture. It is only justice, however, to add that in this 
index much has necessarily been left to conjecture, and, where 
it isso, the author naturally expects that others will occasionally 
differ from him in opinion; especially as no opportunity is 
afforded him of detailing the grounds whereby he has formed 
his own. Upon the subject most likely to create doubts and 
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DAbbev Church of Sf. Stephen, Caen 


(WEST FRONT, AND ELEVATION OF COM- 
PARTMENTS OF THE NAVE). 


25| HE two royal abbeys of Caen, long the pride of the © 
town, while France, not yet revolutionised, suffered 
ys FE them to exist in their glory, and while her sons felt 
MiaSenda®} honoured by the monuments of the piety and great- 
ness of their ancestors, are still in their present state of 
degradation among the most interesting edifices which the 
province or the kingdom can boast. The building and the 
endowment of them are often mentioned with admiration by 
the monastic historians of Normandy, one of whom, William 
of Jumieges, gives the following account of their origin :— | 

The marriage of Duke William with Matilda, daughter of 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, the son of his father’s sister,” was 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, and greatly 
scandalised the clergy of the duchy. They frequently remon- | 
strated with their sovereign upon the subject, and at length 
they succeeded so far that he was induced to despatch ambas- 
sadors to Rome to consult the Pope upon the steps necessary 
to be adopted. His Holiness, prudently considering that a 
divorce would in all probability be followed by war between 
the Flemings and Normans, determined to have recourse to a 
more pacific expedient, and consented to grant them absolution 
upon condition of their performing penance. The penance 


* Duchesne, Scriptores Normanni, pp. 277 and 282. 


Tower used as a Beacon. 


difficulties, the very early date assigned to the employment of 
the pointed arch, he begs the attention of the reader to those 
authorities which, in his judgment, warrant the conclusion he has 
drawn. If mistaken in this, or in any other point, he will be 
most thankful for correction; and, in the language of that 
author, who is, as he long has been, and probably always will 
be more than any other the object of quotation, he takes leave 
with the well-known valedictory lines :— 


Vive, vale ; si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum, 
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enjoined upon the occasion was the erection of two monasteries 
—one for the religious of either sex. Gratefully, we are told, 
did the noble pair accept the proffered terms, and instantly did 


| they apply themselves to the fulfilment of their task. 


The abbey, undertaken by the duke, the subject of these 
plates, is stated by Huet and authors in general to have been 
completed in 1064, two years prior to the conquest of Eng- 
land ;* according to Ordericus Vitalis, it was not dedicated till 
1077. But upon this latter point authors are not agreed ; some 
say that the dedication took place in 1073, and others in 1081. 
However this may be, it seems certain that the foundation- 
charter was granted subsequently to the year 1066, for in it 
William takes the title of king, and among his many princely 
donations are enumerated various properties and privileges in 
different parts of Britain, decisive proofs that he was at that 
time in possession of the island, and considered himself firmly 


* So says Huet, in his Origines de Caen, p. 175, upon the authority 
of the Chronicle of the Addey of Bec, and no attempt was made to 
controvert this fact till the recent publication of the Abbé De Ja Rue’s 
Essais Historiques, in which it is attempted to be proved, from various 
indirect testimonies, that the building could not have been finished till 
after the year 1070; indeed, that it could not even have been begun 
at the time fixed by Huet for its completion, inasmuch as the founda- 
tion-charter, which must be of a date posterior to 1066, uses the 
following expression :—‘‘ Ego Guillelmus, Anglorum Rex, Norman- 
norum et Ccenomanorum princeps, Coenobium in honorem Dei ac 
Beatissimi prothomartyris Stephani, intra Burgum, quem vulgari 
nomine vocant, Cadomum, pro salute anime mez, uxoris, filiorum ac 
parentum meorum, a/sfosui construendum. +40 
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fixed upon its throne. The abbey thus raised was during the 
whole of the monarch’s life honoured with his especial favour, 
and at his death he bequeathed it other lands, together with 
his sceptre, the crown he wore upon occasions of the highest 
solemnity, his hand of justice, a cup made of precious stone, 
his golden candlesticks, and all the royal ornaments which 
usually appertain to the crown. Still further to manifest his 
gracious regard, he directed that the abbatial church should be 
the depository of his mortal remains ; and that a foundation so 
rich in worldly wealth might not lack the more precious pos- 
sessions of sanctity, he bought, as we are told by the early 
writers,* at no small price, a portion of the relics of the proto- 
martyr, consisting of a part of his arm, which was preserved in 
the city of Besancon, and a small phial containing some drops 
of blood, averred to have flowed from the same limb. Ata 
subsequent time the king added to these a lock of the saint’s 
hair, together with a portion of the skin of his head and the 
stone with which he was killed.t The hair was white, and as 
fresh as if it had only then been severed, and it was kept in a 
beautiful crystal vessel, so that, to use the words of a contem- 
porary manuscript, “totum fuit pulchrum: capilli albi et 
pulchri ; lapis etiam unde percussus fuit albus ; vas pulchrum et 
album ; et aspicientibus rem adeo pulchram magnam faciunt 
admirationem.” 

The first abbot of the convent was Lanfranc, a native of 
Italy, who had established himself in the neighbouring monas- 
tery of Bec, where the fame of his talents had acquired him a 
most extensive celebrity, and the zeal with which he had 
applied himself to the task of education ¢ had increased it toa 
degree of which, in these days, we have little idea. But he 
held the pastoral staff only a very short time, for he was, as 
early as the year 1070, translated to the more important post 
of Archbishop of Canterbury, and it was reserved to his suc- 
cessor, William de Bonne Ame, to have the honour of presiding 
over the community at the period when John of Avranches, 
Archbishop of Rouen, assisted by his suffragan bishops, as well 
as by Lanfranc himself, with Thomas, his brother metropolitan, 
and many abbots, and a wonderful throng of people, performed 
the ceremony of the dedication.§ . 

The Conqueror’s sons confirmed the various donations 
made to the abbey by their parent. The eldest of them, 
Robert, his successor in the dukedom, added the privilege of a 
fair and a weekly market at Cheux. William Rufus, the second, 
entered into a negotiation with the monks to repurchase his 
father’s royal ornaments in exchange for the parish of Coker, 
in Somersetshire ; but he died before the completion of the 
treaty, and this was finally carried into effect by Henry I., with 
one only difference, that Brideton (now called Burton), in 
Dorsetshire, was substituted for Coker. It was Henry, accord- 
ing to the Abbé De la Rue,|| who raised the superb monument 
over his father’s remains, but Ordericus Vitalis expressly 
attributes the work to William Rufus. Respecting its splend- 
our all writers are unanimous; the shrine placed upon the 
mausoleum was a “mirificum memoriale, quod ex auro et 
argento et gemmis competenter splenduit.” The care of build- 
ing the tomb was committed to a goldsmith at Caen of the 
name of Otho, who had received from the Conqueror a grant 
of land in Essex, and whose descendants, under the name of 
Fitz-Othon, had the principal direction of the English mint till 
the death of Thomas Fitz-Othon, the last of the family, in 1282. 

Henry II., in a very long charter, confirmed the various 
endowments and privileges previously bestowed upon the con- 
vent, and added others of his own. From this time forward it 
continued to increase in wealth and power. Inthe year 1250 
its revenues in Normandy amounted to 4,000 livres, a sum 
equivalent to $2,016 livres of the present day. In 1668, when 
money in France was of about half its present value, the abbot 
and monks divided an income of 64,004 livres ; and in 1774 
this income had swelled to 192,000 livres, notwithstanding the 


* See Neustria Pia, p. 639. 

+ Dom Blanchard, a Benedictine monk, who left an unpublished 
history of this monastery, says ‘‘ that the Conqueror obtained about 
the same time from Constantinople St. Stephen’s skull, and that the 
translation of it into the abbatial church was celebrated by an annual 
festival on the 8th of October.’ The cathedral of Soissons boasted of 
the possession of the same relic, and of having also procured it from 
Constantinople. ‘* Too much confidence,” it is prudently observed by 
a Catholic writer on this subject, ‘‘must not be placed in the 
authenticity of those relics, which cannot be traced to the date of St. 
Gregory of Tours, the sixth century.” 

+ Lanfranc, after having for some time directed at Bec the first 
school ever established in Normandy, upon his translation to Caen 
opened another in that town, In the ZLzves of the Abbots of Bec, 
written in Latin verse in the twelfth century by Peter, a monk of the 
convent of Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives, particular honour is given to 
Lanfranc on the subject of his school at Caen, which had produced 
many men eminent for their proficiency in sacred and secular literature, 
and was at that time flourishing. The Abbé De la Rue gives a long 
list of them. Zssazs Historiques, ii. p. 70. 

§ Ordericus Vitalis in Duchesne’s Scriptores Normanni, p. 549. 

\| Essais Historiques, ii. p. 64. 

G Duchesne, Scriptores Normanni, p. 663. 


immense losses suffered by the suppression of the alien priories 
in England. Thus an increase had taken place of nearly 
110,000 livres in about 520 years. The ecclesiastical patronage 
of the abbey, at the time of the revolution, extended over 
twelve churches. Its monks, who were of the order of St. 
Benedict, continued till the year 1663 to belong to the class of 
Benedictines called “unreformed ;” but the Duchess of 
Longueville, wife of the then abbot, introduced at that period the 
brethren of the congregation of St. Maur. 

The privileges and immunities granted to the convent of 
St. Stephen are detailed at considerable length by Du 
Moustier,* who has also carefully collected the particulars of 
the life of Lanfranc, and has given a catalogue, accompanied 
with short biographical notices, of the rest of the abbots. By 
far the greater number of these were men eminent for their 
rank or talents, and some of them were subsequently promoted 
to higher dignities. William de Bonne Ame, the second abbot, 
succeeded John de Bayeux in the metropolitan throne of 
Rouen ; Hugh de Coilly, grandson of King Stephen, after being 
elected to preside over this monastery, was almost immediately 
transferred to the archbishopric of York,t and Charles de 
Martigni, abbot of St. Stephen’s in the fifteenth century, was 
successively honoured with two episcopal mitres. It was by 
him that the prelacy was first held 2% commendam, an example 
too tempting not to be followed, and the abbey, thus constantly 
gaining in the dignity of its superiors, as constantly lost in their 
real value. Seven cardinals (among whom were the celebrated 
cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin and Fleury), a natural son of 
King Henry IV., an archbishop of Lyons, two of Aix and one 
of Rouen, were among its most modern abbots. Another of 
them, John le Got,{ was present at the abjuration of Henry IV. 
in the church of St. Denis on July 25, 1593, and by virtue of 
his office as apostolical prothonotary subscribed his name to the 
letter from the bishops to the Pope, declaring that nothing had 
taken place in the transaction inconsistent with the reverence 
due to his Holiness. A list of considerable length might also 
be made from among the monks of the convent of those who 
have been ennobled by their talents or dignities. 

The monastic buildings appertaining to the abbey of St. 
Stephen were begun in 1704, and completed after a period of 
twenty-two years. They are now attached to the royal College 
of Caen, to which establishment they were appropriated at the 
revolution ; and, provided as they were with noble gardens, 
they were an accession of the utmost importance to the in- 
stitution. But the value of the gift has, within the ten last years, 
been considerably lessened, by the municipality having robbed 
the college of the greater part of the gardens, for the purpose 
of converting them into an open square. The plan of the 
buildings was furnished by a lay-brother of the Benedictine 
Order, named William de la Tremblaye, who also erected those 
of the sister Convent of the Trinity at Caen, and those of 
the Abbey of St. Denis. During the storms of the revolution 
the abbatial church happily suffered but little. Fallen though 
it be from its dignity, and degraded to parochial, it still stands 
nearly entire. Not indeed as it came from the hands of the 
Norman architect, but as it was left by the Huguenots in the 
sixteenth century, when, with the violence which marked the 
transactions of that era, doors, windows, floors, woodwork, 
lead, iron, marble, manuscripts and books were given up to 
indiscriminate destruction ; bells were broken, roofs stripped, 
altars profaned, the very tombs opened ; and, as if no point 
had been gained, so long as aught was suffered to remain, the 
central tower was undermined, in the hopes that its fall would 
involve the ruin of the whole edifice. And fall indeed it did, 
but happily only carried away with it a portion of the eastern 
end. From this circumstance, however, have arisen dis- 
crepancies of style, for which it would be difficult without such 
knowledge, to account. The nave and the transepts are the 
only pure remains of the original building ; the choir and aisles 
are of pointed architecture, and are consequently not of equal 
antiquity. Even the western front partakes, in a measure, of 
the same mixture. All, to the top of the towers, is genuine 
Norman, and of the eleventh century ; the spires with their 
surrounding turrets are of a later era§ At the same time it 


* Neustria Pia, p. 640. + Gallia Christiana, ii. p. 425. 
His name is not to be found in the list of abbots given in the 
Neustria Pia; but the authors of the Gallia Christiana say (xi. 
. 430) ‘that he was nominated to the prelacy upon the resignation 
of the thirty-fourth abbot, Charles d’O, and was confirmed in it by the 
States of Blois, It is admitted, however, that, notwithstanding his 
appointment in 1596, his predecessor continued to receive the 
emoluments of the office till 1624, and enjoyed a large pension arising 
from them till his death in 1627.” 

§ In speaking of these the Abbé de la Rue takes occasion to lay 
down a general rule (Zssaés Histovigues, ii. p. 61) that ** on ne trouve 
ordinairement en Normandie, que des arcades semi-circulaires dans les 
X°, XI° et XII* siécles ; au contraire, les arcades en pointes des nefs, 
des fenétres et des portes des églises, autrement les arcades en ogive, 
n’ont eu lieu chez nous que dans le XIII° siécle et les‘suivans, On 
trouve également ces deux styles en Angleterre et aux-mhémes €poques, 
et leur différence est une des principales regles- qui servent aux 
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may reasonably be doubted how far the Abbé de la Rue is right 
in ascribing them to the fourteenth century. To differ from so 
able an antiquary and so competent a judge in matters of this 
description is always hazardous ; but the author of this article 
must nevertheless be allowed to hesitate before he gives a full 
assent. It is known that the choir was enlarged and the apsis 
fbuilt as it now exists during the prelacy of Simon de Trevieres, 
which extended from the year 1316 to 1344; but history is 
silent as to any other additions made at that period to the 
church, and the style of the architecture of the spires does 
certainly appear to be earlier than that of the parts just men- 
tioned. No argument is to be drawn from the general aspect 
of the building, for such is the great excellence of the Caen 
stone, and so little has it suffered in an atmosphere untainted 
iby coal smoke, and in a climate probably superior to our own, 
that all the parts appear to be in equally good preservation, 
and the whole looks as fresh as if but yesterday hewn from the 
quarry. An opinion has commonly prevailed that an 
epitaph, still visible on the exterior of the apsis, is 
that of the builder of the church. Facsimiles of it have been 
given by Ducarel * and Gough,} the former of whom seems to 
fhave no doubt of the fact. Such, however, cannot be the case ; 
the very shape of the characters sufficiently disproves it ; they 
.are altogether unlike those used on Queen Matilda’s tomb, a 
relic, whose authenticity was never called in question. The 
character of the architecture of the chapel affords a still more 
decisive contradiction. Indeed, after what has already been 
said, it needs scarcely be added, that the building itself did 
mot exist at the period assigned by Ducarel to the epitaph, 
which is most probably that of the person who erected the 
apsis, and made the other alterations in the fourteenth century. 

The western front of the church exhibits two different 
characters: below, all is simple, almost to meanness; the 
upper part abounds in ornament, and here the good sense of 
the architect, who added the pinnacles and spires, merits com- 
mendation in having made them correspond so well in their 
decorations with the towers. The plate sufficiently explains 
all that is to be said of this part of the building, excepting as 
to the more minute ornaments of the doorways, which deserve 
to be exhibited in detail. The architrave is composed of 
several bands of the simplest moulding, enclosed within three of 
a different style; the two outermost being formed of the 
chevron ornament, with its angles unusually acute ; the inner, 
of the billet moulding. The capitals of the pillars are studded 
with small heads, placed under the Ionic volute, exhibiting a 
«mixture of classical and barbarous taste, which is likewise to 
be found at Cérisy, and upon one of the capitals in the abbey 
church of the Trinity. 

Along the exterior of the upper part of the nave runs a row 
of twenty-four semicircular arches, with imposts and bases, 
and all uniform, except that eight of them are pierced for 
windows. This portion of the building is entirely without 
‘buttresses. Upon the extremity of the north transept are three 
very shallow buttresses, which rise from the ground to the 
bottom of the clerestory windows, unbroken by any interrup- 
tion whatever, but here meet with a string-course, beyond 
which the two outer ones are continued, unchanged in form 
and appearance, to the summit of the ends of the gable, 
while the centre one, though it is raised to an equal height, 
loses more than half its width, and is also much re- 
duced in depth. Over this latter buttress is a window, and 
between the buttresses are six others arranged in a double row. 
Each pair differs in size from the rest ; those nearest the ground 
are the largest, and those immediately above them the least. 
The lowest pair on each side is enclosed within a spacious arch, 
which occupies nearly two-thirds of the gable. Eastward of 
the transepts is a series of blank intersecting arches, remark- 
able for their mouldings, which consist of a flat, wide and 
very shallow band ;{ and here the mixture of the pointed with 
¢he semicircular architecture commences. This portion of the 
building altogether resembles the cathedral of Coutances in the 
disposition of its parts. 

It would be difficult to describe the interior of the church in 
clearer or more comprehensive terms than has been done by 


antiquaires Anglois, pour discerner les constructions Normandes et 
Anglo-Normandes, des constructions d’un autre genre.” But Mr. 
Turner, in his inquiries respecting the former cathedral of Lisieux 
(Tour tn Normandy, ii. p. 131), appears to have proved that the 
pointed arch must have had existence at a considerably earlier pericd 
in France, and it is expected that some instances which will be 
adduced in the sequel of the work will have the effect of confirming his 
‘Opinion. 

* Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 57. 

t Sepulchral Monuments, i. p. 247, t. 30.—The epitaph, which 
in the original is full of contractions, it is supposed by the Abbé De la 
Rue, should be read as follows :— 

Guillelmus jacet hic, petrarum summus in arte: 
Iste novum perfecit opus ; det premia Christus, 
Amen. 

{ A similar row of arches is found on the north transept of Norwich 
‘Cathedral, between the first and second tier of windows.—See 
Britton’s Norwich Cathedral, plate 10, 


Mr. Cohen in Mr. Turner’s “ Tour,” * from which work the fol” 
lowing account is therefore extracted :—“ Without doubt the. 
architect was conversant with Roman buildings, though he has 
Normanised their features, and adapted the lines of the basilica 
to a barbaric temple. The Coliseum furnished the elevation of 
the nave ; semicircular arches surmounted by another tier of 
equal span, and springing at nearly an equal height from the 
basis of the supporting pillars. The architraves connecting 
the lower rows of pillars are distinctly enounced. The arches 
which rise from them have plain bold mouldings. The piers 
between each arch are of considerable width. In the centre of 
each pier is a column, which ascends as usual to the vault. 
These columns are alternately simple and compound. The 
latter are square pilasters, each fronted by a cylindrical column, 
which of course projects further into the nave than the simple 
columns, and thus the nave is divided into bays. This system 
is imitated in the Gothic cathedral at Sens. The square pilaster 
ceases at about four-fifths of its height; then two cylindrical 
pillars rise from it, so that from that point the column becomes 
clustered. Angular brackets, sculptured with knots, grotesque 
heads and foliage are affixed to the base of these derivative 
pillars. A bold double-billeted moulding is continued below 
the clerestory, whose windows adapt themselves to the binary 
arrangement of the bays. A taller arch is flanked by a smaller 
one on the right or the left side, as its situation requires. 
These are supported by short massy pillars; an embattled 
moulding runs round the windows. In the choir the arches 
become pointed, but with Norman mouldings ; the apsis is 
a reconstruction. In that portion of the choir which seems 
original, there are pointed windows formed by the interlacing 
of circular arches. These light the gallery. The effect pro- 
duced by the perspective of the interior is lofty and palatial. 
The ancient masonry of the exterior is worthy of notice. The 
stones are all small, perhaps not exceeding 9 or 12 inches; the 
joints are about ? of an inch.” 

To this description it may be well to add the following par- 
ticulars concerning the dimensions of the church, taken from 
the exterior :— 


Feet. 
Length from east to west . . 5 : : a. 371 
Height of western towers . a 3 : 7 » 145 
Height of western towers with their spires . ~ »2oze 


Height of nave on the western front, to the point of the 


gable. : ; : - n : B RP ss) 
Height of northern transepts . : : > od. 


Width of northern transepts : 3 3 : » 425 


It may also not be amiss to observe that the nave is on 
either side divided into nine compartments, the second and 
third of which, reckoning from the west, on the south side, form 
the subject of the second plate. The rest, though diversified in 
their ornaments, are uniform in their plan, except only the one 
on either side, immediately adjoining the entrance; each of 
these contains a slender shallow arch, not pierced to the tran- 
septs, and rising from the pavement nearly to the top of the 
upper windows. In that part of the church two peculiarities 
will not fail to be remarked ; the greater width of the arches 
of the triforium than that of those below, and the balustrade of 
quatrefoils, which is continued throughout this portion of the 
building. Immediately upon entering the church a doubt in- 
voluntarily suggests itself, how far this balustrade may not be 
an addition of comparatively modern date. But, upon the 
whole, there seems no reason to consider it so. Precisely the 
same ornament is found upon the tomb of Berengaria, wife to 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, which Mr. Stothard has lately figured, 
and believes to be coeval with the queen whom it commemo- 
rates. 

The monument raised to William the Conqueror in the 
middle of the choir of this church was violated and broken to 
pieces by the Calvinists, and its contents wantonly destroyed, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. The account of the 
outrages then committed are given at length, and with great 
naiveté as well as feeling, by De Bourgueville,t who was pre- 
sent on the occasion ; and they have lately been translated into 
English, t with the addition of some interesting details that 
accompanied the death and funeral of the monarch. Nearly 
a hundred years before that time, a cardinal, upon a visit to 
Caen, had opened the tomb through curiosity. After the 
tumults caused by the Huguenots had subsided, the monks of 
the convent, who had gotten possession of one of the thigh- 
bones that had been preserved by the Viscount of Falaise, re- 
interred it, and, out of gratitude to their founder, raised in 1642 
a new monument of black marble at great expense. One side 
of it bore the original metrical epitaph, composed by Thomas, 
Archbishop of York, beginning with the following line :— 


Qui rexit rigidos Normannos atque Britannos, 

On the other side was an inscription § commemorative of the 
* IL. p. 195. 
t Antiquités de Caen, p. 171. 


t Turner's Tour in Normandy, ii. p. 203. 
§ See Neustria Pia, p. 656. 
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circumstances attendant on the tomb; but this second tomb | holds its situation.[* There are no other monuments of any 
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* The {inscription upon it, which details the various events that 
had befallen the tomb, is given in Zurner’s Tour in Normandy, ii. 
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STATUE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, CHURCH OF OLD ST. STEPHEN, CAEN, 
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name of the Palace of the Conqueror. As everything con- 
nected with the abbey was naturally referred by the public to 
that sovereign, it will not appear surprising that this edifice 
was so likewise, however little ground there may have been for 
the appellation. Its having been. called a palace arose pro- 
bably from the circumstance of the French monarchs always 
residing in this monastery during their visits to Caen. The 
names of St. Louis, of John, of Henry V. and of Francis I, are to 
be found in the list of those who honoured it with their presence. 
The greater part of the palatial buildings were destroyed by the 
Huguenots ; but portions of them were standing in 1752, when 
Ducarel made his tour in Normandy, and he has figured them. 
Among these was the most interesting part of the whole, the 
great hall, the place in which the States of Normandy used to 
assemble, as often as they were convened at Caen; and where 
the exchequer repeatedly held its sittings, after the recapture of 
Normandy, by the kings of France, from its ancient dukes. 
This hall even escaped the fury of revolutionists as well as 
Calvinists; but it was in the year 1802 altered by General 
Caffarelli, the then prefect, into rooms for the college ; and its 
superb painted windows were destroyed, together with its pave- 
ment of glazed tiles, charged with heraldic bearings. The 
tiles have long afforded scope for the learning and ingenuity of 
antiquaries, some of whom have believed them coeval with the 
Conqueror ; while others, who hesitate about going quite so far, 
have regarded them as bearing the arms of his companions. 
In the “ Gallia Christiana,” the placing of them is attributed to 
Robert de Chambray, who is there stated to have been abbot 
from 1385 to 1393, a fact which the Abbé De la Rue utterly 
disbelieves. He, however, is of opinion that the tiles are of 
nearly the same date, or a little earlier ; and he considers them 
as belonging to the families who had supplied abbots and 
monks to the convent. 


Stahte of Willian fhe Wonqueror* 
(LE VIEUX SAINT ETIENNE), 


@9q] T the time when De Bourgueville wrote his “ Antiquités 
#4, dela Ville de Caen,” near the close of the sixteenth 
century, this statue was attached to the gate ad- 
sisted} joining the church of St. Stephen; it has since 
been transferred to the wall of the church itself. The worthy 
old magistrate says of it, that “it represented William the 
Conqueror on horseback, as if in the act of entering the 
town, having under the feet of his horse the figure of the 
body of a young man, while before him are kneeling a man 
and woman apparently in the act of demanding explanation 
respecting the death of their son.” He adds that “it is 
a remarkable piece of antiquity, but that he can tell nothing 
more of its history than is represented by the figures.” From 
the above account, the only one apparently left us, it is 
plain how much the statue, or rather group, has suffered in 
modern times, but at what particular period or on what occasion 
is unknown, It is equally plain that the supposing of it to be 
intended to represent the greatest of the dukes who swayed 
the Norman sceptre is by no means a fiction of the present 
day. This circumstance, however, and its age likewise have 
of late been much disputed. The leading opinions upon these 
subjects have been collected by Mr. Turner,t who inclines to 
think that it is really of the period of Norman dominion, and 
was actually designed for Duke William. He parallels it with 
a very similar piece of sculpture from the chapter-house of the 
abbey of St. Georges de Bocherville,t a performance of unques- 
tionable antiquity. His remarks upon the subject are as 
follows :—‘“‘ One of the most learned antiquaries of the present 
time has found a prototype for the supposed figure of the Duke 
among the sculptures of the Trajan column. But this, with all 
due deference, is far from a decisive proof that the statue in 
question was not intended for William. Similar adaptations 
of the antique model ‘mutato nomine,’ frequently occur 
among the works of the artists of the Middle Ages, and there is 
at least a possibility that, had the face been left us, we might 
have traced some attempt ata portrait of the Norman duke. 
Upon the date of the sculpture or the style of the workmanship 
I dare not venture an opinion. There are antiquaries, 
I know (and men well qualified to judge), who believe it 
Roman; I have heard it pronounced from high authority 
that it is of the eleventh century ; others suspect that it is 
Italian of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries ; while M. Le 
Prevost and M. De Gerville maintain most strenuously that it 
is not anterior to the fifteenth. De Bourgueville certainly calls 
it ‘une antiquité de grand remarque ;’ but we all know that 
any object which is above an hundred years old becomes a 
piece of antiquity in the eye of an uncritical observer ; and 
such was the good magistrate.” 
The parish of St. Stephen at Caen is generally distinguished 


— 


* For illustration, see preceding page. 

+ Tour in Normandy, ii. p. 174. 

} See plate 11 of this work, right-hand figures in the upper line ; 
see also Turner’s Tour in Normanay, ii, p. 11, with a figure. 


by the epithet of the old; whence an opinion has commonly » 
prevailed that its church was one of those founded by St. ’ 
Regnobert in the middle.of the fourth century, and that ‘the 
present edifice, if not actually in part the same, is at least 
raised upon its foundations and is certainly one of the most 
ancient in Caen. This belief has been in a measure counten- ° 
anced by De Bourgueville and Huet, relying upon what appears ° 
to have been an inaccurate translation from Robert Cenalis.* 
But, on the contrary, it appears from the Abbé De la Rue, 
that the author in question makes no mention whatever of this. 
parish, and that the appellation was first given it by the Con- 
queror by way of distinguishing its church from the more 
sumptuous one erected by himself, and also dedicated to the 
protomartyr, a circumstance from which the Abbé justly 
observes that nothing more is to be deduced than that a church 
existed here anterior to his time, but by no means necessarily 
of great antiquity. The present building is of the fourteenth 
and fitteenth centuries, a medley of debased’ Gothic and 
corrupted Roman. 
(Zo be continued.) 


GALWAY. 


N Monday next a meeting of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland will be held in Galway. The arrange- 
ments, as we have already mentioned, have exceptional interest. 
No less that eighty-four members on Tuesday left Belfast in a 
special steamer for Galway with the intention of calling at 
several islands where there are archzological remains on the 
way. Other members will travel to Galway by rail. On to- 
day (Friday) and to-morrow the Arran Islands will be explored. 
There will be an excursion to Ballyvaughen, Corcomroe and 
other places on Monday, and Tuesday forenoon will be devoted 
to the works which have survived the vicissitudes to which 
Galway was subjected. An excellent guide-book, with illus- 
trations, has been issued by the Society at the price of a 
shilling, which has more than temporary use, for it is a treatise 
on Western archeology. It contains several essays by members 
of which the following, by the Rev. John Cooke, M.A, will 
serve as a sample :— 

The town of Galway dates from a very early period, and 
has been identified by some with the city of Nagnata men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. The name has been derived from varied 
sources ; by some from the legend of a woman named Galva 
who was drowned in the river ; by others from the Gallaeci of 
Spain ; and again from the Gaels, or foreigners, who occupied 
it. We first read of it in the “Annals of the Four Masters,” 
under date 1124, when a fort was erected there by the men of 
Connaught, which was destroyed by Conor, King of Munster, 
in 1132, and having been rebuilt was again destroyed by 
Turlough O’Brien in 1149. In 1226, Richard de Burgo was 
granted the country of Connaught, and, having crushed the 
O’Conors, established his power in the west. He took Galway 
in 1232, enlarged the castle, and made it his residence. About 
this time the Blakes, Bodkins, Ffonts, Joyces, Lynches, 
Martins, Skerritts, &c., settled in the town and Jaid the founda- 
tion of its prosperity. Their descendants became known 
“ under the general appellation of ‘ The Tribes of Galway,’ an ex- 
pression first invented by Cromwell’s forces, as a term of reproach 
against the natives of the town for their singular friendship and 
attachment to each other during the time of their unparalleled 
troubles and persecutions, but which the latter afterwards adopted 
as an honourable mark of distinction between themselves and 
their cruel oppressors.” The walls were commenced in 1270. 
Sir William Leigh de Burgo founded the Franciscan abbey in 
St. Stephen’s Island, outside the north gate of the town, in 
1296. The church of St. John of Jerusalem, belonging to the 
Knights Templars, stood near St. Nicholas’ Church, and was 
suppressed in 1324. Theold or west bridge was built in 1342, 
and remained the only passage to the district of lar Con- 
naught until the erection of the new bridge in 1818. Gates and 
towers were erected at the west end and centre of the old 
bridge in 1558, but these have long disappeared. From an 
old map of 1651, made by the Marquis of Clanricarde, it 
appears that the town was completely walled with fourteen 
towers and as many gates. On the map is the following :— 

‘* Bis urbis septem defendunt mcenia turres 
Intus, et ex duro est marmore queeque domus.” {9 
Over the west gate was the following inscription :— 
‘* From the fury of the O’Flaherties, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 

Richard II. granted Galway its first charter, which was 
confirmed in successive reigns down to that of Charles II. 
In 1461 a patent was issued granting privilege to issue 
coins. The town was nearly destroyed by fire in 1473, but 
rapidly recovered, and it was about this time one of the most 
populous towns in Ireland. _In 1518.a by-law was passed by 


* Essais Historiques sur Caen, i, p. 225. 
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the Corporation to the effect “that no man of this towne shalle 
coste or receive into their housses at Christemas, Easter, nor no 
feaste elles, any of the Burkes, MacWilliams, the Kellies, nor 
no cepte elles, withoute license of the mayor and councill, on 
payn to forfeit 5/, that neither O nor Mac shalle strutte ne 
swaggere thro’ the streetes of Gallway.” 

For centuries Galway had a menopoly of the trade with 
Spain, and large quantities of wine and salt were imported. 
This intercourse gave, to some ‘extent, Spanish features to the 
architecture of the town and the dress and manners of the 
inhabitants, which have been greatly exaggerated by many of 
the older writers. The.town reached perhaps its highest pitch 
of prosperity about the beginning of the wars of 1641. It 
surrendered to Ludlow in 1652.. It suffered so much in the 
siege, and while in the hands of. the Parliamentary army, that 
at the Restoration it was almost destroyed... It was besieged 
by Ginkell with 14,c00 men, on July 19, 1691, a week after the 
battle of Aughrim, and two days later it ‘surrendered, the 
garrison being granted a safe conduct to Limerick and the 
inhabitants pardoned. E } Sar i r 

Galway was formerly in the rural diocese of Annaghdown, 
which maintained a long struggle for an independent existence 
even after its absorption with the diocese of Tuam at the Synod 
of: Kells. Owing. to the discontents and jealousies arising in 
Galway between the clergy, who were generally Irish, Donatus 
O’Murray, Archbishop of Tuam, erected the church of St. 
Nicholas into a collegiate church in 1484. A bull of confirmation 
was issued in the following February by Pope Innocent VIII, 
granting at the wish of the inhabitants the establishment of a 
separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction to Galway under a warden 
and vicars, to be elected solely by the inhabitants. St. Nicholas 
thus became a collegiate church under a warden and eight 
vicars, and was “ecclesia insignis collegiata et exempta ab 
ordinaria jurisdictione.” In that year Richard III. granted a 
charter and Pierce Lynch was made mayor under it, while his 
son Stephen was appointed first warden. At the Reformation 
the church was put under the charge of a Protestant warden, 
who held a distinct jurisdiction from the diocese, and this 
arrangement continued down to 1840, the date of the death of 
the Rev. James Daly, the last warden. 

Within the last century or so the town has extended itself 
far beyond its ancient limits, The streets, though generally 
narrow and ill-kept, present to the archeologist some interesting 
features not found elsewhere. Many of the houses were built 
in the Spanish style, with a small centre court and archway 
leading into the street; “ but it requires some effort of imagina- 
tion to identify these ill-kept and overcrowded dwellings with 
the gay residences of the Spanish merchants.” Of the wall 
nothing now remains but a fragment and large archway at the 
quay, and a square tower, called Lyon Tower, in Francis 
Street. A portion of the old wall forms the boundary of the 
castle barracks, and other portions are built over, now forming 
part of private houses. Of the old houses, the most interesting 
is Lynch’s Mansion, now a chandler’s shop. At the corner of 
Shop and Abbey Gate Streets, the doorways and windows are 
square-headed with richly-decorated mouldings and drip stones. 
The horizontal pillars which supported the projecting balustrade 
here terminate in grotesque heads. On the wall is a medallion 
with the arms of the Lynches, and their crest a lynx. There is 
also the carved figure of a monkey and a child, commemorating 
the saving of an infant of the family by a monkey during a fire, 
similar to the tradition of the incident in the Kildare family. 
In Market Street, at the back of St. Nicholas Church, is the 
Lynch stone with the inscription— 

“ This memorial of the stern and unbending justice of the 
chief magistrate of this city, James Lynch Fitzstephen, elected 
mayor A.D. 1493, who condemned and executed his own guilty 
son, Walter, on this spot, has been restored to its ancient site, 
A.D. 1854, with the approval of the Town Commissioners by 
their chairman, Very Rev. Peter Daly, P.P., and Vicar of St. 
Nicholas.” Below it is an older stone (1624) with skull and 
crossbones and this inscription, “vaniti of vaniti and all is but 
vaniti.” The story to which they refer is well known ; varied 
versions of it are given, but there is no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the main incidents. James Lynch FitzStephen 
was a very prominent and successful merchant, who had large 
trading interests in Spain. He visited it and returned to Ire- 
land, taking with him the son of his host as a return for the 
kindness and hospitality shown him.. He himself had an only 
son who was not of very steady habits, but whose attachment 
to a lady of good family in Galway was expected to lead to his 
reformation. Unfortunately he became jealous of the young 
‘Spaniard after his arrival, and one night in a frenzy of passion 
followed him from the house and stabbed him. He as quickly 
felt remorse for his crime and gave himself to justice to the 
horror of his father. Every effort was made to save him by 
the inhabitants, with whom he was a favourite; but the stern 
father not only passed sentence on him, but, on failing to get 
an executioner, hung him from the window of his house with 
his own hand. °A tragedy founded on this, called the “ Warden 


of Galway,” was written. many years ago by the Rev. Edward ! monumental stones, 


Groves, which was performed in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
and afterwards at the Olympic Theatre in London. 

The family of Lynch is one of the most noted in the history 
of Galway. ‘They are said to have come originally from Linz 
in Austria in the thirteenth century. One of them was governor 
of that town during a siege, and for this service was permitted 
to take a lynx for his crest. They flourished in Galway down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, and during a period 
of 169 years eighty-four members of the family were mayors, 
Of other old houses was the Joyce’s mansion in Abbey Gate 
Street. It is now in ruins. In High Street, through a shop 
entrance, are the ruins of Stubber’s Castle, the only feature of 
which is a chimneypiece with the arms of Blake and Browne 
(1619). In Market Street are the remains of the mansion of 
the Burkes, with a good doorway. It subsequently became a 
nunnery, and is now a mass of tumbled-down ruins. On the 
right of the entrance is a finely carved chimneypiece (1602), 
and on the left are two marble chimneypieces. The church 
of St. Nicholas was founded in 1320, It is evidently the work 
of different periods, and underwent at different times the usual 
changes and restorations. The church was used as a stable 
by the Parliamentary troops, by which much damage was 
done, and the monuments injured. It is 152 feet long and 
126 feet broad across the transepts, and consists of nave, aisle, 
chancel, transepts, and is surmounted by a peculiar pyramidal 
tower of much later date than the church itself. The nave has 
no clerestory, and is separated from the aisle by two rows of 
pointed arches, the pillars of which, except one, are circular. 
The nave and aisle have three west gables, the central having 
a five-light and the others four-light windows. The beautiful 
east window presented by James Lynch Fitzstephen was 
destroyed, and the present window was erected in memory of 
Eleanor Persse in 1881. The oldest monument in the church 
is on the floor of a small chapel off the south transept, dated 
1176. Inthe wall is a small slab—“ John Finglas Slingesby, 
1690.” In a recess under the east. window of transept is a 
stone with coat-of-arms, much defaced, and figures on each 
side of the window; there is also a small slab with this 
inscription :—“ Stirpe clarus amor militum terror inimicorum, 
aetate juvenis senex virtutibus mundo non digno exaltatur ad 
ceelum 14 Martii Anno Domini 1644 Stephanus Lynch.” 

The Joyce altar is most richly carved in flamboyant style, 
with finials, the date of which is unknown. Against the south 
wall is the larger tomb of James Lynch Fitzstephen, which has 
been restored. The two exposed sides have low panels, with 
rich floriated heads. On the south wall is a slab of the Lynch 
family. Above this used to be the organ now removed to the 
choir. In the west wall is a slab of the Browne family, 1635. 
Another finely-inscribed slab, though much damaged, is that of 
Moriert... O’Tiernagh, 1580. In the south aisle are monu- 
ments to Warden Daly, the Eyres and George Taylor, 1694, 
In the north aisle one of James Vaughan (warden), 1684 ; in 
the north transept O’Hara, 1729; Blakeney, 1722. In the 
choir is a fine slab to Robert Stannard, 1720, and one to John 
Hope, 1666. The top of the font is old, and has finely carved 
sides. In the north aisle is what is generally called the con- 
fessional. Nothing is definitely known of it,-and there is 
reason to doubt that it was ever intended for such use, With- 
out, on the west side are the ruins of St. Catherine’s Chapel. 
The west doorway is finely pointed, and the south porch has a 
groined roof. Above it is the old apartment of the sexton. 

The church has an interesting peal of bells which have been 
very fully described by Mr. Richard Langrishe in vol. vii. 
4th series (1883-84), of the Society’s Journal. The fourth bell 
in order of ringing is the most interesting. ‘It is ornamented,” 
says Mr. Langrishe, “with a beautifully wrought-iron band and 
four well-executed medallions, one of the Virgin and Child, the 
others probably of patron saints of the church to which it 
belonged.” By means of the inscription, which is in raised 
Roman letters, dated 1631, Mr. Langrishe has been able to 
trace it to Cavron in the Department of Pas de Calais. 

The Franciscan Friary was founded in 1296 by Sir 
William de Burgh, who died in 1324, and was buried there. 
Much damage was done to the monuments by the Cromwellian 
soldiery, including the finely-carved marble tomb of Sir Peter 
French. The foundation had many reverses in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but ultimately the chapel was rebuilt 
in 1781. At the entrance is a dilapidated monument to 
Arabella Martin, 1766. Set in the wall is a fine monument, 
much worn, divided into many panels with numerous figures of 
the apostles and saints, including the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, 
between which two is a much worn crucifix, St. Clare holding a 
montrance, St. Francis, St. Anthony, St. Dominic and dog, 
St. Michael holding a scales, &c. Another stone, has the arms of 
Sir Peter French and Mary Browne, on the left being a figure of 
St. Patrick, and on the right St. Nicholas. In the wall above 
the roof of the sacristy is a rude carving of our Lord with cross 
and a saint. In the sacristy, inserted in the wall, is a remark- 
ably fine slab with the Clanricarde arms, and an inscription 
dated 1645. The old graveyard is crowded with tombs and 
and on the occasion of our recent visit was 
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in a state of great neglect, being choked with weeds, making 
an examination not only difficult but dangerous. This cemetery 
has been for centuries a burial-place of many of the chief 
families in the west. Among the tombs mentioned by Hardi- 
man, all of which we have not identified, are O’Nolan, 1394 ; 
a curiously carved stone with arms of goldsmiths, ship, Xc., 
1579 ; Browne, 1596; Thomas French, 1629 ; Mother Gabriel, 
1672; Nicholas O’Brien, 1629; the Quin tomb, 1649. There 
are two sculptured slabs over the graves of the Poor Clares, 
and also two over the Franciscan Fathers. In the south-west 
corner is the tomb “Jacobi D’Arcy Majoris, Conzebiz 
Presulis, Galviz Pretoris, &c., 1603. Hic amor Heroum, decus 
Urbis, norma Senatus, Mensa Peregrini, Pauperis arca iacet.” 

The Dominican Friary stood on the site of the ancient 
nunnery of the Premonstratenses of Tuam. This passed to the 
secular clergy, and in 1488 was granted by a bull of Innocent 
VIII. to the Dominicans, which became in time very wealthy, 
and one of the most powerful in Connaught. After the dis- 
solution Queen Elizabeth granted part of its possessions to the 
Corporation. It was used in 1642 as a battery against the 
town, and to prevent this being done again by the Cromwellian 
soldiers the Corporation pulled it down in 1642. The present 
chapel was erected about the beginning of this century. The 
Augustinian Friary, founded in 1508 by Margaret Athy, wife of 
Stephen Lynch Fitz-Dominick, Mayor of Galway, having been 
used as a military store, was also pulled down. 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HE annual meeting of the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture, Science and Art was held on June 27. Mr. 
Leslie Ower presided. In submitting their annual report of 
the eleventh year of the Institute’s work, the Council were able 
to say that progress was still the order of the day, even though 
the numbers on the roll might show a decrease. The roll at 
present included fifty-one ordinary members, 155 Associates 
and eight honorary members, It was fitting, the report con- 
tinued, that mention should be made of the loss to the Institute 
and to the art world of Dundee by the death of Dr. Alexander 
Blair Spence and Bailie James Foggie: The former acted as 
an Associate member of Council for the first two years of the 
Institute’s career, while the latter had been a member of the 
Council for a year prior to his death. The services rendered to 
the Institute by Principal Peterson during its whole existence 
required that they should congratulate him on the honour of 
being appointed Principal of M‘Gill College, and they desired 
for him health and vigour to carry on his work as a scholar and 
teacher in a similarly enthusiastic spirit as in Dundee. At the 
same time the members knew that his place in Dundee could 
not easily ke filled, nor his services to art and to the Institute 
- equalled. .In conclusion, the report stated that while the 
Institute might not take credit for much direct interference with 
professional matters, nor for striking out in new and untrodden 
paths, it could easily be shown that its indirect influence upon 
the current of the education and life of the profession had. been 
strong, steady and progressive throughout its whole career. 
Mr. R. Hunter, the treasurer, stated that the income had been 
89/7. 15s. 10d, and after paying the expenses there was a credit 
balance of 397. 9s. 6d. The following members of Council 
were elected :—Ex-Bailie Keith, president; Mr. Leslie Ower, 
vice-president ; Messrs. T. M. Cappon, George Jamieson, 
William Nixon and John M‘Farlane, members of Council, 
and M:, J. J. Henderson, secretary and treasurer. It was 
agreed to send a letter of congratulation to Principal Peterson, 
and to thank him for his services to the Institute. Messrs. 
J. Martin White and F. W. Young were elected honorary 
members, It was agreed to vote the secretary and treasurer a 
sum of 15/. to cover the cost of the room and to pay his outlays. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


Mr. McGovern’s Analysis of Some Architects’ and 
Surveyors Text-Books. 

SIR,—My attention has been drawn to an article in your 
last issue by Mr: J..H.- McGovern, in which the latter assails 
the method of valuations used in Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia,” 
Tarbuck’s ‘“ Handbook of House Property,” and my work on 
Valuations and Compensations.” I think your readers will like 
to have from me a few words in explanation. 

The fact of a groundrent being worth from twenty-five 
to thirty years’ purchase does not, in my opinion, lead to any 
logical conclusion that it should (in estimating the value of 
property) be treated in any other way than‘as a leakage. The 
ground rent has to be paid annually in the same manner as the 


rates, taxes, &c., but if reason can be shown that the ground 
rent should be capitalised, then why should not all the leakages 
be capitalised with the following result (using Mr. McGovern’s 


method) : 
Gross annual rental . 5 : . _ £500 .0:0 
Mr. McGovern’s multiplier . ‘ 5 II O1I5 
5,595 13 9 


Less capitalised value of 

ground rent, and in- 

cluding rents, rates, and 

taxes, &c. 136296 fo!sS 
Secured for twenty-three 

years in the 3} per cent. 

table, gives years’ pur- 

chase (Mr. MGovern’s 


t 


multiplier) . ‘ -  '15°19433 = 3,200 Qmem 
2,213 13. 7h 
Less dilapidations : é : : 300 0.0 


, ; £1,913 13 75 
or less than two-thirds of the market value. 

I should like to buy, but I doubt if my clients would 
approve of selling, on this basis, 

Why Mr. McGovern should assume that the purchaser could 
only obtain 3 per cent. for his money is not quite clear, as pro- 
bably he would re-invest in the same class of property. — . 

This I have most particularly stated at the commencement 
of the tables I give in my book on this subject. 

I think, after this explanation, Mr. McGovern may perhaps 
admit that Gwilt’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” Tarbuck’s ‘‘ Handbook: of 
House Property,” and my work on “Valuations and Com- 
pensations” are not so much in error as the “daszs of a 
standard work” he states that he is about to issue would lead 
one to believe.— Yours faithfully, BANISTER FLETCHER, 


SIR,—Two trifling errors crept into my article entitled 
“Some Architects’, Surveyors’ and Valuers’ Text-Books,” 
which appeared in your valuable journal of last Friday, viz. 
on the ninth line from foot, column 2, p. 423, for “71-84” read 
“76-84,” and on line 35, p. 424, for “70-190” read “p, 190” >. 
also the following footnote in connection with the example 
given by me under “Copyhold tenure” was omitted from the 
copy sent to you of my MS.:— =» 

‘Considering the present depressed state of agriculture. 
Or in the alternative, to use the 3 or 4 per cent. tables for the 
net rental of the agricultural land, and the 5 per cent. one to 
capitalise the net rent of the dwelling-house only. The 4 per 
cent. table is used also for unsecured building land.” —_ 

Trusting that you will insert the same in your issue of the 
5th inst.,— Yours, JOSEPH HENRY MCGOVERN, 

8 Vernon Street, Dale Street, Liverpool : 


July 1, 1895. ; 


GENERAL, 


The Niagara Falls were utilised for generating electric 
power for the first time on Monday, at an aluminium factory 
about a mile distant. 

The Dean of Peterborough has again appealed for aid 
towards the restoration of the west front of the cathedral. As 
it is sO unique in its character and beauty, and holds so 
prominent a position in the history of English architecture, its 
preservation, with the least possible disturbance of its ancient 
features, must be a matter of universal interest. peor 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
re-appointed as treasurer Mr. Hugh Lindsay Antrobus, the 
senior partner in Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; as honorary secretary 
Dr. William Pole, F.R.S.; and as the secretary Mr. James 
Forrest, which post he has filled for the past thirty-nine years. 

™. Georges Debrie, architect, designed the pedestal for 
the bust of Henri Miirger which has been erected in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg. 

Gustave Doré’s Battle of Inkcrmann, which has been lying. 
for over twenty years in one of the storehouses of Versailles, is 
to be again exhibited among the military pictures of the palace. 

Mr. Herkomer, R.A., has undertaken to adjudicate in the 
Arts Section of this year’s Welsh National Eisteddfod, . The 
competitions are numerous, and the Industrial Section also 
constitutes a striking proof of the growing tendency to associate 
the ancient Welsh institution with the permanent national wel- 
fare of Wales. 

The Archeeological Institute will hold their annual meet- 
ing at Scarborough from July 16 to 23 inclusive, under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of York. 

The Council of the Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland 
have awarded a Mullin’s gold medal to Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
A.M.1.C.E., for his paper entitled “The Application of Recent 
Advances in the Study and Treatment of Sewage.” x 
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THE WEEK. 


THE meeting at St. James’s Palace on Tuesday that was 
called by the Prince of WaLEs will, we trust, have the effect 
of placing the British School at Athens upon a stable basis. 
Hitherto it has been in a position that might be called 
irregular. It was the creation of a clique, and the use of 
the title British was unwarranted. If a few simple but 
wealthy people could have been persuaded to give money 
to the school it would have remained what it was from the 
beginning. The efforts of the gentlemen who were working 
the scheme have brought no great gains to archeology, 
while they have not increased enormously the reputation of 
Great Britain by posing as its representatives. No doubt 
they have spent much time in talking, but it is now evident 
they were incompetent to assume the 7é/es which the 
dilettanti at one time played so well. Although the 
history of the school is an instance of the nisks of 
accepting a false position, the experiment has been 
allowed to proceed too long without being repudiated. 
Foreigners who are ignorant of the ease with which 
even three tailors in Tooley Street can arrogate to 
themselves all the might of the British people, have con- 
cluded that the school was a national undertaking, and it is 
now too late to disabuse them. The school will have to be 
taken for better or worse, and this is evident when we find 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT agreeing to a grant of 500/. a year 
for five years to its support out of an exhausted exchequer. 
But if it is to be made better, it will be necessary to insist 
on a different sort of controlling power in London. A 
British school in Athens should be no unworthy rival of the 
French, German, and American schools. But as long as 
Athens and Greece are allowed to be mere object lessons 
for the very few young gentlemen who condescend to listen 
to an occasional lecture on archzology in Oxford and 
Cambridge, it is not to be expected that the British public 
will be very zealous about its prosperity. The appearance 
of the Prince of WALEs as the advocate of the school will 
not, we hope, be considered as corresponding with that of 
a chairman ata charity dinner. It should be interpreted as 
signifying the-desire to have all the operations conducted 
in the broad spirit which befits every national undertaking. 


Ar the last meeting of the Gloucestershire County 
Council it was decided to negotiate for the sale of the 
Wotton Asylum buildings, with a view to enlarging the 
County Asylum at Barnwood and the transference of all 
the patients to that building. Six new blocks will be 
required, at a cost of about 6,o00/. each, with an epileptic 
block and dormitories, probably involving an expenditure 
of another 12,000/,, making 48,0o00/. or 50,000/. in all. 
The old building will not realise anything like what has 
been spent upon it, but there is some valuable land attached 
to it. At the worst the expenses over and above what the 
Wotton property will bring in will involve something like a 
halfpenny rate for seven years. It appears that Gloucester- 
shire at present makes a profit of about 2,500/. out of 
patients sent from other counties. 


THE general purposes committee of the London School 
Board propose to take an action against Messrs. PATMAN & 
FOTHERINGHAM, the builders, to recover 4477. gs. gd. over- 
paid to them, less a deduction of 12/, 125. 2¢. The grounds 
of the action, as related by the assistant architect of the 
Board, reveal either that the staff of the School Board is 
numerically weak, or that an imperfect system of account 
keeping has to be followed by the officers. He says :— 
“These accounts are for work executed in 1890. During 
that year these contractors held the contract for repairs to 
buildings and furniture in the whole of the Southwark 
Division under the first, or 1890 schedule. At that time 
each contractor’s accounts were put together and formed one 
general running account, and from time to time a lump 
sum was paid ‘on account.’ The last certificate for 
payment on account upon Messrs. PATMAN’s accounts was 
given on October 6, 1890. At that time a large number 


of accounts rendered had not been checked, also a large 
number of accounts had not been rendered, although the 
work had been executed. Upon this basis I estimated that 
the total value of unpaid accounts was 1,500/.,, but as an 
allowance had to be made for possible deductions in the 
process of checking, I recommended an advance of 5o0o/. 
The contractors generally, however, were at the time com- 
plaining so much of the delays with regard to the settle- 
ment of their accounts, that the chairman of the works 
committee (after referring to the measuring surveyor’s 
department), thought that the reserve I suggested was toc 
large an amount, and he directed the increase of the cer- 
tificate to 1,coo/, So many accounts being then unchecked, 
the whole matter, one way or the other, could only be 
guess work. It turns out that very considerable deduc- 
tions have been made from these contractors’ accounts. The 
total amount of accounts sent in is 7,0732, and from 
this a sum of no less than 1,302/, has been deducted. 
Although those accounts are now all checked, a settle- 
ment has never been arrived at with Messrs. PATMAN. 
Some months since they sent in claims against many of the 
deductions ; these claims should be considered, and a 
settlement arrived at. If, then, there is a balance in favour 
of the Board, the contractor should be compelled to refund 
it.” Messrs. ParmMAN & FOTHERINGHAM claim a set-off 
amounting to 287/. 6s. 3d., and the Board are willing to 
admit of that sum 12/. 125. 22. The case is remarkable, 
and is not one that any judge or jury will care to tackle. 
It will, no doubt, if proceeded with, be sent to arbitration. 
Whatever the procedure, it will be hard upon Messrs. 
PatMAN & FOTHERINGHAM, for they will have to contend 
with a plaintiff having unlimited funds at command (to 
which they are contributories), and who are free from any 
responsibility that is likely to be a deterring force. 


A VOLUME entitled ‘Mémoires du Général Lejeune ; 
de Valmy 4 Wagram pres de Napoléon” has been dedicated 
to the Académie des Beaux-Arts by M. GERMAIN Bapst. 
It is a further indication of the efforts which are being made 
to revive the French weakness for Buonapartism, and not 
even the Académie can be a shelter against the propa- 


gandists. The history of LEJEUNE is, however, worth some 
attention. He assisted in as many battles as any of his 
contemporaries. But, unlike them, LEJEUNE was able 


through his skill as a draughtsman to make a drawing of 
each battle he witnessed, while his recollection of it was 
most acute. His records are therefore unlike those of 
most military painters, who had to depend on the descrip- 
tions given to them. When General LEJEUNE retired he 
devoted his remaining years to the teaching of art, and he 
became director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Toulouse. 


THE exhibition of the Scottish Artists’ Society will not 
be held this year. The cause arises from the difficulty of 
obtaining the temporary use of the galleries of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. The Council of the Society applied to 
the Board of Manufactures, who are entrusted with the 
control of the galleries. As a reply was not obtained, it 
was necessary, by means of Dr. FarQuHARSON, M.P., to 
have the subject raised in the House of Commons. It was 
then stated that if the Society asked for the use of the 
galleries during July, August, and September of this year, 
the Council would consider whether it would exercise its 
power of granting them. That was on June 20. The 
Council concluded that it would be impossible to pre- 
pare a really fine exhibition within a month, and to 
open one inferior to those they have already held 
would be a fatal mistake. Efforts have been also made by 
the Council to have the seventh clause in the Academy’s 
new charter deleted, as it would prevent members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy contributing to the Scottish 
Artists’ Society exhibitions, and it appears there is no 
reason to despair of a satisfactory issue to the struggle 
in which the Society is engaged. The Society is not 
simply contending for its own interests, but for fairness 
and freedom to all who may wish to promote the fine arts. 
It is the intention of the Council to do all in its power to 
have the matter placed on a more satisfactory footing, and 
to take the earliest opportunity of holding an exhibition 


| worthy of the Society. 
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discriminated, it was excusable if 
any decoration which consisted of a 
great many elements on a small 
scale was derived} by Europeans 
from’ somewhere in the East, and 
Arabia would serve as well as any 
country as the place of origin. When _ || 
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warrant a belief that they were 
infidels and wished to debase the 
cathedrals and churches. But the 
clergy may have remembered that 
one of the apostles was said to be 
accustomed to employ the old pro- 
verb about APoLLo being unable to 
keep his bow always bent, and there- 
fore overlooked figures which were 
far more indecent than those in the 
Sistine Zast Judgment, on which 
“Tr BRAGHETTONE” operated. Who- 
ever originated arabesque was pro- 
bably an artist who was accustomed 
‘ to obey severe laws, and devised the 
mixture as a jeu d’esprit. 

The inappropriateness of the 
term arabesque is more evident if 
we remember how few of the ele- 
} ments in any important example can 
be considered as conventions like 
those in Arabic Art. The arabesques 
in the Loggia suggest that the com- 
bining of pictorial representation of 
things with conventions was part of 
the humour which made the style 
attractive to an artist. In the 
arabesque of the Luxembourg there 
is also an intermixture of elements, 
but itis more restricted. The trees, 
z some of them bearing fruit, and 
branches which RAPHAEL employed, 
although they may appear to grow 
out of anything rather than soil, are 
suggestive of festivals when vegeta- 
tion was largely employed to impart 
a novel appearance to common 
scenes. In the Chambre of the 
Luxembourg there is not much 
greenery that seems to be derived 
from a popular féte. We suppose 
MariE DE MEpIcIs was too shrewd Lowes soast ot Eeaoae 
not to realise how little was the 
affection in which she was held out- 
side the circle of her own court. 
RAPHAEL’S arabesque is one of the 
strangest medleys. It is only in 
dreams, or in the minds of children, 
that such a combination could be 
imagined. But there are also figures 
which might have been copied from 
living people. In the Chambre de 
P Marie de Médicis the figures are the 
% creations of the artist. The Amorini, 
Virtues, youths and maidens, are all 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


N Tuesday a meeting was held, on the invitation of the 

Prince of Wales, in St. James’s Palace, towards aiding 

the work of the British School at Athens. His Royal High- 
ness presided, and on his right was the Duke of Sparta. 

The Prince of Wales said :—My lords and gentlemen,—I 
have called you together to consider with me the interests of 
the British School at Athens, an institution in the existence and 
welfare of which I have been much concerned from the very 
outset, and which I am convinced is of the highest importance 
to classical study in this country, and therefore to the education 
of the Queen’s subjects and to the advancement of learn- 
ing. The proposal to found a British School at Athens 
for the study of Greek archeology, literature and art, 
dn accordance with a scheme propounded by Professor Jebb, 
in an article published by him in one of our reviews early in 
1883, originated at a meeting held at Marlborough House, 
under my presidency, on June 25 of that year. The school was 
accordingly founded twelve years ago. A fine plot of ground 
was generously granted by the Greek Government on the 
slopes of Lycabettos; with the funds which had been sub- 
scribed at our first meeting a house was erected, designed by 
the first director, Mr. Penrose. In the library and reading- 
room of this building meetings are held in which problems of 
classical learning are discussed ; the students are guided in 
their studies by the director ; it serves as a rallying place, not 
only for all the special students of classical subjects, artists, and 
architects, but also for the large number of British travellers 
who seek the inspiring education which a tour in Greece in- 
evitably brings with it. I myself visited the school at Athens 
in the spring of 1889, on the occasion of my nephew’s wedding, 
and have since followed its labours with sympathetic attention. 
I am assured by competent authorities that a large number of 
“ advanced ” students, coming from our Universities, have con- 
tinued and completed their University studies at our Athens 
School with the greatest profit, and that these graduates have 
produced original work which has commanded the approval 
and respect of foreign scholars. We can all understand how 
such work, pursued on the very soil of ancient Greece, acts asa 
practical supplement to the more theoretical study in our Uni- 
versities athome. It appearstometosupply to our young scholars 
what active service abroad or on the high seas gives to soldiers 
and sailors whose training has been confined to parade grounds 
or in harbours. Besides the useful service it performs of giving 
the finishing touch to the education of our scholars, remarkable 
advance has been made by the school in original research, 
exploration, and excavation. Of this those who are competent 
to speak will tell you more. When all have done good work, 
it would be invidious to single outa few names. But I must 
draw your special attention to the names of the first director, 
Mr. Penrose, the present director, Mr. E, A. Gardner, to the 
successful efforts of the chairman, secretary, and treasurer, and 
of the managing committee here. I must not forget either 
‘Professor Waldstein, of King’s College, Cambridge, who has 
helped us so much in various ways, and has rendered most 
~valuable assistance in organising and preparing this meeting. 
They have all worked hard and well. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
at Athens, too, have supported the school with their active 
sympathy, advice, and help. Sir Horace Rumbold was at 
Athens during its foundation; the late Minister, now her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna, Sir Edmund Monson, 
was a good friend to the school for several years; while 
Mr. Egerton, the present Minister, has had the welfare of 
this institution at heart since he set foot on Greek soil, and it is 
owing to his exertions that the present effort to put the school 
on a permanent and secure basis is chiefly due. Now, my 
lords and gentlemen, the success I have alluded to and the 
good work which has been done is out of all proportion to the 
scantiness of means with which the school has had to struggle. 
You will hear the details of the difficult conditions under which 
they are now labouring. It is sufficient for me to say that, 
whereas the French School has an assured income of over 
3,000/, a year and the German School more than 2,000/. a year, 
our own school last year had a precarious income of less than 
So0o/, a year. I am sure you will agree with me that this is a 
-state of affairs which ought not to be allowed to continue, and 
there are hopeful signs that matters will at length be placed on 
4 different and more satisfactory footing. A petition for sup- 
port addressed to her Majesty’s late Government was ex- 
tensively signed by representatives of all classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects. I have much pleasure in informing you that this 
petition met with a ready response, and that before leaving 
office Sir William Harcourt, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had taken steps to use some portion of the public funds 
devoted to the encouragement of scientific investigation for 
the support of our school, and I understand that the present 
Ministers are willing to confirm the action of their predecessors. 
‘Our Universities, in spite of the financial depression under 
which they are labouring at this moment, are straining every 


gratified to hear that one of the great colleges at Cambridge, 
which has been most severely tried through the agricultural 
depression, has generously made an annual appropriation out 
of its reduced funds. I have just learnt that three colleges at 
Oxford have also voted annual grants, and I have no doubt 
that other colleges in our great Universities as well as else- 
where in the country will follow this example. Even our 
public schools, I am glad to hear, are moving in the matter. 
Perhaps some of our City Companies, whose funds are devoted 
not only to local charities, but which have extended their sphere 
to the support of educational and scientific institutions, may 
see their way to encourage résearch in Greece, and I also 
venture to hope that our colonies, which are so intimately 
bound up with our own culture and our higher national aspira- 
tions, will recognise the fact that all the privileges of the 
Athens school are open to their qualified students, and will 
make some effort towards securing its adequate efficiency. 
Lastly, I must appeal to the liberality of private individuals, 
which in this country has never flagged, and which 
will not, I am sure, fail in the future. I am glad to 
hear that already one lover of art and culture has promised 
generous support to the school; and I am convinced that 
the appeal which will be made to you to-day will find a 
response among you and throughout the country. I have the 
less hesitation in recommending this institution to the notice of 
this representative gathering and to the country at large as in 
so doing I am not only following my own impulse, but am 
carrying on the traditions of my family, for I know that my 
lamented father would have been warmly in sympathy with the 
aims of such an institution ; and 1 must recall here the fact 
that it was chiefly owing to the enthusiastic support of my 
sister the Empress Frederick and her late husband—whose 
loss all those who love and admire a good and noble man wiil 
ever deplore—that it was greatly owing to their support that 
the excavations of Olympia were carried to a successful issue. 

Among the letters read was the following from Mr. 
Gladstone :— 

“Hawarden : July 6, 1895. 

“ My dear Sir,—I thank you much for your explanations, 
while I regret to have added so seriously to your arduous 
labours. 

“It gives me great pleasure to learn that, unless prevented 
by insufficiency of means, it is within the view and intention of 
the British School at Athens to include within its searches the 
remains of what has been commonly known as the prehistoric 
period. 

‘Of the value and interest of the results belonging to what 
I may term the Classical period it is unnecessary to speak, and 
it would be impertinent on my part to offer any special recom- 
mendations, as they have never been with me the object of 
more than a general and superficial study. But as, for more 
than forty years, | have devoted by far the larger part of such 
leisure as active life has allowed me to the early ages, with 
which the poems of Homer are everywhere associated, I 
venture to express an earnest wish and a strong opinion with 
regard to the exploration of antiquities of the class to which 
the recently-excavated temple of Hera is understood to belong. 

“ Within my recollection discoveries in Assyria and Egypt 
have assumed such an importance as to constitute new branches 
of science and to bring within the domain of history long chains 
of important facts which had not previously been extricated 
from the chaos of legend. The text of the Homeric poems, 
the gradually-emerging records of the Hittites, and the 
memorable researches and discoveries of Dr. Schliemann are 
all found, in their several ways, to stand in marked relationship 
with these great discoveries, the result of which as a whole it 
appears probable will be the filling up of a great gap in the 
history of the human race. 

“ It seems to be now clearly established that Greece herself 
offers to us a richly-stocked field for the prosecution of these 
labours, and that the work of Schliemann in the peninsula 
may only have been the first-fruits of an abundant harvest, 
such as may be found to form in the aggregate a splendid .con- 
tribution to the work in progress. We are learning by degrees 
the great debt which the West in its early days owed to the 
East, with the methods and channels of the intercourse between 
them, and we are enabled to trace more clearly than heretofore 
the operations of Providence in the work of human develop- 
ment. 

‘“‘ The addition of this most promising chapter to the original 
design of the European Schools at Athens will, I trust, have 
the effect not only of stimulating their zeal, but of much 
enlarging their resources. 

“‘ Believe me, dear Professor Waldstein, 
“Very faithfully yours, 

‘¢ Professor Waldstein.” ““W. E, GLADSTONE, 

The following annual subscriptions for five years were 
announced :—The Prince of Wales, 25/.; a Government grant 
of 5co/.; Mr. Ludwig Mond, too/.; Baron F. de Rothschild, 
5o0/.; Mr. Steinkopf, 20/.; King’s College, Cambridge, 1o/. ; 


nerve to come to the rescue of this kindred institution. I am ! Brasenose College, 5/.; Lord Egerton of Tatton, 10 guineas. 
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The followirg were for three years :—Christ Church, Oxford, 
20/.; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 57. The following were 
donations :—Mr. Pandeli Ralli, 100/,; Baron Hirsch, 100A. ; 
the Hon, Walter Rothschild, roo/. ; Lord de Saumarez, Io/. 

Mr. Walter Leaf read the financial statement, from which it 
‘appeared that during the past financial year the expenses were 
as follows -—-Salary of director, 500/.; maintenance of house, 
24l.; library, 67/.; sundry expenses, 26 ; total, 6177. The 
income was :—Subscriptions, 470/. ; donations, 289/. ; dividends 
on investment, 22/.; total, 7812. 

It was impossible to conduct the school on a proper scale 
unless the existing income were largely increased. In order to 
enable the school to take a proper place by the side of similar 
institutions, the committee urged that they must be able to 
offer a salary of at least 500/. for the services of a competent 
director. They must be able to set aside at least 100/. a year 
for repairs and depreciation of buildings, 1507. for the extension 
and maintenance of the library, and about 200/. a year for 
the provision of lodgings for students. The mere equipment 
of the school. for educational purposes would thus require 
about 1,050/, per annum. Butthe school aimed not only at the 
education of the young student, but at the extension of archzo- 
logical research by means of excavation. But it had been 
entirely beyond their power to enter into competition with such 
undertakings as the explorations of the Germans at Olympia, 
the French at Delphi, the Americans at Argos, or the Greeks 
at Eleusis and Epidaurus. The sum which would be needed 
to bring England even approximately into line could, of 
course, not be over-estimated ; but it might safely be said that 
ample employment could be found for an income of at least 
1,500/. a year, or a capital sum of 30,0007. 

The Duke of Sparta expressed in the name of his father 
and of the Greek people the warm sympathy which was felt 
for the British School. 

A resolution “ That the British School at Athens has already 
done excellent work during the nine years of its existence, and 
is well deserving of increased support,” was moved by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Professor Jebb, in seconding the resolution, said that in 
November next the school would complete the ninth year of 
its active life at Athens. In the course of these nine years the 
school, though contending with difficulties, had pursued 
the aims, and had in no small measure fulfilled the 
hopes, which were set before it at its inception. ‘The 
school had done good work for archeology in many ways. 
The excavations in Cyprus, in which it had borne part, had 
yielded inscriptions and works of art of various styles and 
periods, especially in pottery and terra-cotta. The explora- 
tion of Megalopolis was an undertaking by which the school 
had obtained results of great importance and interest. Other 
sites also in Greece had been explored, and lately ground had 
been broken at Alexandria. Valuable contributions had been 
made to the study of ancient topography, especially in Cyprus 
and Arcadia. Light had been thrown on many problems in 
the development of ancient art; thus, a student of the school 
had performed the difficult task of cleaning and sorting the 
fragments of bronze found in the course of the excavations on 
the Acropolis. These bronzes had yielded inscriptions, reliefs, 
and decorative designs, many in a previously unknown style, 
and all of great moment for the history of Greek art. Another 
student had discovered new fragments of one of the most 
beautiful pieces of relief sculpture in existence—the balustrade 
which once crowned the bastion on which stood the temple of 
the Wingless Victory. Nor had the work of the school 
been confined to the classical period of Greece, Enter- 
ing upon ‘what was practically a new field, two of its 
students had thoroughly studied and illustrated the remains 
of Byzantine art in the churches scattered throughout the 
land, from Attica to Ambracia, from the Peloponnesus to 
Salonica ; and they were glad to think that in the two gentle- 
men who had accomplished this task the school had further 
links with the Royal Academy, whose distinguished president 
they were glad to see here, we trust in restored health, to-day. 
Not the least valuable part of the school’s work had con- 
sisted in the meetings and lectures conducted by it at Athens, 
either at the school itself or on the sites which were being 
studied. Members of the French, German, and American 
schools, as well as Greek archeologists, had shared in these 
meetings, and had afforded like facilities to our students. It 
was pleasant to note the international comity which has always 
marked the intercourse of the four foreign schools at Athens. 
These thoroughly cordial relations were links of the best kind 
between different countries, such links as were formed by 
friendly rivalry in humanising and elevating pursuits. To 
Greece herself we owed the gracious gift of the site on 
which the school stands, and its members: were deeply 
indebted to the courtesy and aid which they had in- 
variably received from the Greek Government. It was 
always intended that the school, besides its special 
function, should be a centre to which British travellers 
in Greece could resort for information. This purpose, too, had 
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been amply fulfilled. It was difficult to over-estimate the 
advantage to travellers of finding at the school a good library 
which they could consult, and of obtaining the advice and 
guidance which its director could afford. This, then, was the 
record of the school ; a record of which it had no cause to be 
ashamed. ‘That school represented the permanent place of our 
country in a field of research which other nations also were 
cultivating in generous emulation, and in which Englishmen of 
former times often won distinction ; it was enough to name 
Colonel Leake and Sir Charles Newton. The school had had 
its period of difficulty and trial—and he could not but remember 
how great a debt it had owed throughout that period, both to 
its hon. treasurer, Mr. Walter Leaf, and to its hon. secretary, 
Mr. George Macmillan. A brighter day now seemed about to 
dawn for it, and they might confidently hope that the years 
to come would be years for the school of sustained and 
extended activity. 

Sir F. Leighton moved the next resolution :—“ That this 
meeting pledges itself to use every effort to place the schoob 
upon a sound financial basis, so that in point of dignity and 
efficiency it may worthily represent this country among the 
other foreign institutes in Athens.” He said there was no sub- 
ject, outside his own pursuits, if, indeed, it could be said to be 
outside those pursuits, in which he took a deeper interest. 
There was a growing tendency in the young to bear with im- 
patience the trammels of tradition, and sought the fullest 
development of art in emancipation from the past. That ten- 
dency was not, perhaps, altogether to be regretted. But though 
the slavish reproduction of ancient models might be pernicious, 
the study of the supreme masters of the past was precious to 
us, and in none were strength and sweetness and subtlety— 
what was simple and what was sublime—combined in such. 
admirable proportions as in the works of the Greeks. He had 
great pleasure in moving the resolution which had been en- 
trusted to him. 

Mr. Edwin Egerton, British Minister at Athens, in seconding 
the resolution, bore witness as a resident at Athens to the use- 
fulness of the school, to the good work unobtrusively carried 
out by the director and students. Unfortunately the school, 
from want of means, could do little in the way of exploration, 
and in this respect it was not flattering to our national pride to 
mark the contrast with the activity of the foreignschools. The 
French School of Athens had a regular income of 3,120/. a 
year apart from special grants. Of this, 440/. was yearly spent 
on digging and exploration, from which fund, besides much 
other successful work, such as that at Stratos Tegea, &c., a 
systematic and thorough excavation of Delos had been steadily 
carried on, and there had been no more satisfactory work of the 
kind within late years than the exposure of this Greek Pompeii 
at such small annual cost. The chief extra grants to the French 
school of late had naturally been for Delphi, for which the French 
Chamber had voted 20,000/., 3,000/. and 6,000/. successively— 
in all 29,000/., and they had earned the gratitude of the civilised 
world. M. Homolle was in hopes that art studentships might be 
founded in connection with this school. It was evident that 
the study in the incomparable light of Attica of the processes 
of Greek art, of its dignity and true refinement, must tend to 
elevate the taste of the young art student. The income of the 
German School might roughly be put at about 2,400/,, including 
a separate endowment of 30c/. to supplement the director's 
salary. From the funds of the school 250/. was annually put 
aside for excavation. This had allowed of much useful work 
in addition to what had been done by special grants, These: 
special grants were generally provided by the German Archo- 
logical Institute, of which the Athens School is a branch. 
With this aid Dr. Dorpfeld had undertaken important digging: 
operations to determine the topography of ancient Athens. 
during the past two or three wiaters. It was Imperial funds 
which subsidised on a large scale the excavation of Troy last 
year—a very great operation. The institute paid also for four 
stipendiaries or travelling students, who were divided between 
Rome and Athens, The Germans had lately undertaken with 
State subsidy extensive work at Ephesus, as they formerly did 
at Pergamos and Magnesia. It must be remembered that 
they spent 40,000/. at Olympia with the well-known mag- 
nificent result. As regarded the American School it was 
to be noted that its support by the Universities and colleges. 
was growing. Its income had now reached 2,000/. a 
year, of which 500/. was available for special work, Some of 
this money had been this year most usefully employed at the 
Herzeum, and at Eretria in Eubcea, and in previous years at 
Plateea, Argos, Sikyon, Sparta, and at Thoricos, Icaria, and 
elsewhere in Attica. The British School had this year no 
funds whatever available for the work of discovery. Members. 
of the school, however, had worked in Crete and Alexandria, 
It would, indeed, be satisfactory if a sum—not necessarily a 
large one—could be annually devoted—first to exploration, 
then to systematic excavation. It was absolutely necessary 
first to examine promising sites, such, for instance, as Elis, to 
prove that work on a large scale would have certain results. 
This meant slight preliminary expenditure, but even that the © 
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school had not been able to afford. He was informed that in 
Asia Minor Hamdi Bey would gladly see the British School 
working at a promising side. Unfortunately the school was 
now cramped from want of support at home, and it was 
that support which he hoped to obtain. 

Lord Herschell moved, and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford seconded, a vote of thanks to the Prince 
of Wales for having summoned the meeting and for presiding 
over it. 

The Prince of Wales, in reply, said:—My Lords and 
Gentlemen,—Before our proceedings to-day terminate I desire 
to thank Lord Herschell and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford for having brought forward this resolu- 
tion. I can assure you it has been a great and sincere 
pleasure to me to preside to-day at this meeting, and all 
those who have the interest of this British School at Athens 
at heart will be grateful to you for having attended so nume- 
rously and to those who have so kindly made such excellent 
speeches. After what we have heard it is useless for me to 
say more, I only hope that all those here and those who were 
unable to come will by their material support place this school 
on the same footing as those of other countries, so that 
England may not stand in a different position from other 
countries in this respect, and may worthily sustain the great 
traditions of the past. I thank you for having so loyally 
supported me to-day, and I sincerely hope we may soon hear 
that the school has been placed in an assured position for ever. 


THE ROMAN DUCT IN BATH. 


T the meeting of the baths committee of the Corporation 
A of Bath on the 5th inst., the special sub-committee 
appointed to investigate the Roman duct presented a report. 
According to it the duct, which is entered at a depth of 23 feet 
below the surface, turns in an easterly direction. The advance 
is along an irregularly arched passage, about 3} feet wide. 
There is water at the bottom, and this is avoided by a plank. 
Occasionally the duct is crossed transversely by large stones, 
once by a pointed arch, and twice by circular arches. Ejighty- 
two feet from the opening the duct suddenly turns and goes in 
a southerly direction, and a complicated system of ancient and 
modern drainage is met. Once more, after a short distance, 
the course is again changed and the original direction of due 
east held. The walls are at this point of massive masonry, 
some of the stones being 6 feet by 2 feet. The duct now 
becomes very narrow, and continues so for 55 feet from the 
second manhole, when it is abruptly stopped by a barrier of 
solid masonry. The tunnel is shored up with timbers 
at short intervals. The purpose of this remarkable duct, 
its destination and the causes of its abandonment are not 
beyond the teach of reasonable conjecture, but its examination 
reveals some surprising facts and features which are difficult of 
interpretation. Amongst these may be mentioned the almost 
cyclopean scale of the masonry, and the fact that this is found 
at a distance from the generally accepted area of Roman work 
entirely unexpected. The report further stated, says the Bath 
Argus, that so far as antiquarian interest was concerned the 
possible importance of this exploration was evident, but as it 
had been determined that money could not be voted by that 
committee for the purposes of antiquarian research, the only 
justification for further prosecuting the work might be found in 
the probability of its ultimate usefulness as a means of clearing 
the well of the King’s Bath. In conclusion the sub-committee 
reported they could not recommend any further expenditure on 
this interesting discovery. 

Mr. Morris proposed the adoption of the report, and Mr. 
Henshaw, in seconding, said that at the present time there was 
no prospect of coming to the end of the duct, consequently they 
could not recommend the committee to proceed further with 
the excavations. 

Major Davis said he could not follow the dimensions given 
in the report. They had got through about 49 feet of solid 
masonry, so that they could not possibly have more than 3 or 
4 more feet to get through. 

Alderman Taylor inquired whether the passing of the 
report would effectually stop the work altogether, so that the 
committee at any future time would not be able to continue the 
work. 

Major Davis explained that if the work was suspended for 
any protracted period the water would wash the sand away 
and so cause the stones to fall down. Something ought to be 
done. 

Mr. Lewis : Have you any idea where you are? ' 

Major Davis explained that they were between Lilliput 
Alley and York Street. 

Alderman Freeman inquired what was the advantage of 
proceeding with the work. 

Major Davis replied that they would be clearing out the 
King’s Bath, where there was a considerable quantity of sand, 
which would have the effect of making the water two or three 


degrees hotter. The duct had clearly been in use for 400 years, 
and its function had been to carry off pure water from the 
Roman well. 

The report was then adopted, the effect of which it was 
pointed out would temporarily suspend the work or otherwise 
as thought fit. 

The Chairman remarked they had spent nearly 200/. on the 
duct, and they were as far off as ever. 

Major Davis: You are 200 feet nearer. 

Colonel Davis thought the question ought to go before the 
Council. 

The Chairman stated that the sub-committee appointed to 
meet the architect with regard to the alleged interference with 
the Roman remains in connection with the work of the Pump 
Room Extension met on the spot with Mr. Brydon, so that he 
might have an opportunity of explaining the various matters 
referred to him. 

Mr. Lewis: Was Major Davis with you? 

The Chairman: He was not there, but he gave us a report. 
He added that Mr. Brydon was willing to do everything 1¢e 
possibly could to guard against any destruction of Roman 
work, 

Mr. Lewis submitted that Major Davis should have been 
with them just as much as the Town Clerk as a matter of 
course took his seat at meetings of committees and of the 
Council. He strongly contended that they should have had 
Major Davis with them, who knew more about Roman remains 
and excavations than Mr. Brydon possibly could know. He 
trusted that at future meetings of this kind Major Davis would 
be present. He should have been there as a matter of course. 

The Chairman said he did not mind being censured, but 
there was really no matter of course about it. If he was to get 
into this trouble he would take care in future to have a special 
resolution on the subject. Major Davis was not an officer who 
was summoned to every committee and sub-committee. 

General Jervois was strongly opposed to any unjust or 
improper interference with the architect in a matter of this 
kind, It was contrary to etiquette. 

Alderman Taylor justified Major Davis, he being custodian 
of the remains. 

The Chairman and Mr. Morris pointed out that they had 
Mr. Brydon’s assurances. 

Mr. Brydon, who was present at the meeting, mentioned 
that he had no objection to Major Davis looking after the 
interest of the Roman remains, but he had some objection to 
reports being written on work under his charge without con- 
sulting him, and faults found which were suddenly sprung upon 
him when he came down to Bath. If Major Davis had any- 
thing to say in future he would much prefer his coming to him 
directly—he should be delighted to see him—rather than that 
he should go behind his back. 

Major Davis said he had full knowledge of the etiquette of 
his profession, and should be the last to go behind Mr. Brydon’s 
back with anything. He prepared a report to lay before the 
sub-committee in Mr. Brydon’s presence, but ‘he was not 
summoned tothe meeting, and so he was compelled to hand 
it unofficially to the chairman. It was agreed that should there 
be any further interference with the Roman work which Major 
Davis considered unnecessary, he should communicate im- 
mediately with Mr. Brydon. 


ABBEY OF FECAMP. 


“HE Standard Paris correspondent says the new buildings of 
Fécamp Abbey, where the famous Benedictine liqueur is 
manufactured, have been inaugurated with great pomp. The old 
building was burned down in 1891. The ceremony was pre- 
sided over by Monsignor Sourrien, the Archbishop of Rouen. 
After the celebration of Mass in the chapel of the abbey, the 
Archbishop blessed the new edifice, and at the same time, in 
the name of the Pope, placed the insignia of Commander of 
the Order of St. Gregory the Great in the hands of: M. Le 
Grand, the general director and founder of the manufactory. 
Monsignor Sourrien took the chair at the déjeuner, which was 
served in the Salle des Abbés, a room artistically ornamented 
with statues and stained-glass windows. In the evening the 
administration of the Benedictine Company gave a banquet, to 
which 500 persons had been invited. The origin of the Bene- 
dictine liqueur is curious. The receipt for the making of the 
Benedictine elixir, compiled in AD. 1510 by the monk Dom 
Bernardo Vincelli, had been lost during the French Revolu- 
tion, when the abbey was destroyed and the monks were 
dispersed. In 1863 M. Le Grand, whose ancestors had been 
fiscal procurators of the abbey, inherited the precious receipt, 
and at once commenced the manufacture of the Benedictine 
liqueur, of which the sale has now risen to close on a million 
bottles a year. The recent fire, which destroyed the old 
buildings, and the authors of which were condemned to hard 
labour for life by the Rouen Assize Court, did not stop the 
manufacture of the liqueur. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


' Tue drawings and etchings of the Poltalloch Collection 
have been admired of late years whenever any of them were 
shown in an exhibition. Inthe majority of cases the ex- 
hibition of pictures does not attract a thought to the owners. 
: As the cost or value of the works is known they are accepted 
as one of the signs of wealth, but nobody would be surprised 
_ to learn that some of the pictures were usually hung with the 
wrong side upwards, or were relegated to some fireproof ware- 
house. Mr. JoHN Matco.tm’s collection was of his own 
gathering, and every example recalled the genuine amateur. 
It was always profitable to discover why he selected a 
particular drawing or one state of an etching in preference 
‘ to another. The Scottish laird was, in his way, as remark- 
able as the fashionable tailor who endowed the nation with 
the delightful Jones Collection at South Kensington. The 
two excited surprise by their refined taste and knowledge, in 
which they differed from most men of similar stations in 
life. When the Poltalloch collection was inherited by 
Colonel Matcotm he generously allowed it to be placed 
in the British Museum, where it found new admirers. 
Probably Colonel MALcoLm would have presented it to the 
nation if circumstances allowed. He has, however, acted 
most generously in disposing of it. There would be no 
difficulty in obtaining 40,000/. for the collection in England 
or from the Americans. Colonel Matcoim has accepted 
40,000/, for it from the Government. The drawings of early 
Italian works are invaluable, and will of course be kept 
among the treasures of the British Museum. But many of 
the etchings and other prints being duplicates of some in 
the national collection their acquisition will allow the 
trustees to enrich the principal provincial galleries, and. it 
should be the duty of local representatives to insist on that 
arrangement. 


FRENCH architects rarely oppose any scheme of the 
governmental or municipal authorities. When they do so, 
we may be certain they have reason on their side. <A case 
has arisen. The members of the Société des Architectes 
de la Seine Inférieure have been compelled to protest in 
the most energetic manner against the demolition of a 
remarkable building, the chapel of the Lycée Corneille in 
Rouen. The Lycée was originally a Jesuits’ College, and 
as many students were attracted to it the chapel was made 
of a larger area than many parish churches. — It measures 
about 163 feet by 150 feet. The plan is cruciform, and 
there are no aisles. The first stone was laid in 1614 by 
Mari£z DE Mepicis, and the following year the stones 
which once formed the Chateau Gaillard, which was erected 
by RicHarD Cc@urR-pDE-Lion and demolished by HENRI 
QuaTRE. The style is a rare example of the transition 
from Medizval to modern. ‘The building has a grandiose 
effect. For several years it has been neglected, but there 
is no doubt about the solidity of the chapel, and it could 
be repaired at a moderate outlay. If the contemplated 
destruction should be realised, Rouen will lose’ a gem of 
art, or, as the local architects describe it, ‘‘l’un des joyaux 
les plus remarquables de sa couronne artistique.” The old 
city has many associations for Englishmen, and English 
architects we are confident would gladly endorse the appeal 
of their brethren in Normandy for the survival of an old 
building which is menaced by the municipal navvies 
without right or reason. 


THE exhibition in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
guaries would by itself .be satisfactory evidence of the 
excellent work which is being carried out by the Egyptian 
Exploration Society. It was only in 1893 that permission 
was obtained to excavate at the Temple of Deir-el-Bakhri. 
M. NavILLe was placed in charge of the operations, with 
Messrs. NEWBERRY, CARTER and HocGarTH as coadjutors. 
The temple was erected as a mortuary chapel by the Queen 
Hat Suepsu, who belonged to the 18th dynasty, after the 
successful return of an expedition to Punt-Andt. The 
walls bore illustrations of scenes that occurred during the 
journey. In the exhibition are drawings from those scenes, 
and they alone are sufficient to repay a visit. They throw 


a new light on the governmental system in Ancient Egypt. 
There is much else to be seen which has interest’ for 
Egyptologists. 


A GALLERY has been opened in the Louvre to contain 
the remains of antique art derived from Algiers and Tunis. 
For scholars the principal attraction will be the numerous 
inscriptions, but they are not enough to make a popular 
exhibition. There’ are some vigorous mosaics; on one 
cupids are seen mounted on fish of a species that naturalists 
cannot identify. The sculpture is in general not of the 
quality that would be admired in ancient Rome, although 
the standard was not high. There is a winged head of 
Mepbusa which must have come from a Greek hand. A 
draped figure of a woman is like a Tanagra statuette on a 
large scale. The remains from Carthage are evidence 
that polychrome sculpture was in favour, but the 
fragments are, as usual, too insufficient to enable us 
to realise the quality of the statues. There is one 
part of the collection which will have interest for all re- 
presentatives of circumlocution in the country, as it denotes. 
the aptness of the French to become imitators of English. 
ways. In 1852 the Bey or Tunis despatched a shipload 
of ancient remains as a gift to France. He received no 
acknowledgment. Twenty years afterwards M. DE VILLE- 
FOSSE, of the Louvre, was in Tunis, and he was asked what 
was thought of the marbles. He was compelled to confess. 
his ignorance of them. On his return he had the registers 
searched, but there was no entry relating to them. In 1884 
M. DE VILLEFOSSE visited the arsenal of Toulon, and in 
a shed he discovered the Bey’s gift. He made formal 
application for it, but the Department of Marine refused to: 
part with the antiquities. It has required ten years of con- 
flict between Government departments before the French 
people could have a sight of their property, or more than. 
forty years to convey some statues and fragments of statues 
from Tunis to Paris. 


CaRPEAUX, the sculptor, whose Damse in front of the 
Paris Opera House caused some commotion among a 
people who are tolerant of what is gross, was ambitious to: 
be a favourite in the Imperial Court. He modelled a 
figure of the Prince which is considered by many judges to: 
be charming. ‘The boy is represented with a dog at his feet, 
who seems to be begging some favour. The figure is not- 
exhibited among the sculpture in the Louvre, but as thrift. 
is dominant in France it was considered a fitting subject to- 
be profitably reproduced in porcelain at the Sévres factory. 
But when the statuette was ready it was remembered that. 
the sale might excite sympathy. Accordingly it was ordered 
that the true designation of the work was to be suppressed. 
Let anyone ask for the Prince Imperial, by CARPEAUX, and the 
officials will declare their ignorance of such a producticn.. 
To obtain an example it will be necessary to apply for 
LT’ Enfant au Chien, when the statuette will be at> once: 
orthcoming. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN 
(ABBAYE AUX DAMES). 
WEST FRONT. EAST END. 
“EVERAL restorations have been undertaken since 
1854 in the church which was founded by Queen 
MatTILpa, and the interior therefore now differs from what 
was seen by Cotman. The nuns attending the Hotel- 
Dieu claim the choir, transept and crypt as the parts. 
specially reserved for their use. 


PANELS FOR A DINING-ROOM. 
E have already published illustrations of several of 
the decorative works of the late M. MazEROLLE, 
of Paris. ‘They were composed of many figures. We now 
give a couple of his single figures which are suggestive: 
examples. Others will follow in due course. 
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Abbey of the Holy Urinify af Caen. 


TAENTION has already been made, under the pre- 

S| ceding subject, of the origin of the convent of the 
Holy Trinity, whose church, though not an equally 

bette extensive building as that of the monastery of St. 
Stephen, is infinitely more rich in its decorations, and has been 
left almost entirely in its original form. A more perfect example 
of a Norman abbatial church is perhaps nowhere to be found ; 
and, as this edifice had the further advantage of having been 
raised at the period when the province was at the acme of its 
power, of having been erected by an individual of the highest 
rank, and of having owed its existence to an occasion peculiarly 
calculated to call forth the exercise of the utmost liberality and 
splendour, it has been conceived that the object of a work like 
the present could not be better answered than by exhibiting 
such a building in its fullest details. 

With the churches of the Trinity and of St. Georges before 
him, the reader will best be enabled to judge what Norman 
architecture really was ; no difficulty or doubt can arise as to 
the history or the date of either ; and he may rest satisfied that 
whatever has been selected from them is, as far as human 
observation can decide, exactly in the state in which it was left 
by the original builder. 

The abbey of the Holy Trinity was founded in 1066 by 
Matilda of Flanders, wife to William II., Duke of Normandy ; 
and its church was dedicated on June 18 of the same year by 
Maurilius, Archbishop of Rouen, assisted by the bishops and 
abbots of the province, and in the presence of the duke and 
duchess, together with their principal barons. The sovereign, 
upon the same day, presented at the altar his infant daughter 
Cecilia, devoting her to the service of God in this monastery, 
in which she was accordingly educated, and was its first nun 
and second abbess. ° History has recorded the name of the first 
abbess, Matilda, and relates that she was of one of the most noble 
families of the duchy ; but no further particulars are known re- 
specting her. The foundation-charters of this convent, which bear 
date in the years 1066 and 1082, are full of donations in every 
respect princely ; and these not only on the part of the sovereign, 
but also of his nobles, whose signatures are likewise attached 
to the instruments. The queen also at her decease left the 
monastery her crown, sceptre and ornaments of state * 5. tous 
setting the example which was shortly afterwards followed by 
her royal consort with regard to the abbey of St. Stephen. 


BO) Sets 


* The will of the Queen has been printed by the Abbé de la Rue 
(Essais Historiques, ii. p. 437) from a manuscript in the royal library 
at Paris ; but the writer of the present article is not aware that it has 
ever yet appeared in any English publication, and he therefore con- 
siders it desirable here to reprint it for the antiquaries of his own 
country :—‘*Ego Mathildis Regina do Sanctz Trinitati Cadomi 
casulam quam apud Wintoniam [ Winchester] operatur uxor Aldereti, 
et clamidem operatam ex auro que est in camera mea ad cappam 
faciendam, atque de duabus ligaturis meis aureis in quibus cruces sunt, 


Robert, the Conqueror’s successor in the dukedom, was not 
behindhand with his father in his liberality to the convent of 
the Trinity. The latter, in his charter, dated 1083, had 
reserved to himself the right of the fishery of the Orne, together 
with sundry possessions outside the walls of the town, in the 
direction of the suburb of Vaugeux. All these were ceded by 
the new duke to his sister, and out of the various grants on the 
part of the father and son was formed what was denominated 
the Bourg l’Abbesse, or Barony of St. Giles. Duke Robert did 
yet more, for after having distinguished himself at the capture of 
Jerusalem, and refused the crown of the Holy Land, he brought 
home with him on his return to France, and deposited in the: 
abbatial church founded by his mother, the great standard of 
the Saracens, wrested from them by his valour in the field of 
Ascalon. 

Among the privileges conferred upon the abbey of the 
Trinity by the Norman princes was the right of holding a fair 
upon Trinity Sunday and the days that immediately preceded 
and followed it. The abbess during these days was entitled to 
all the town dues, and, to leave no doubt of her right, she was 
in the habit of sending some of her officers at vespers-time on. 
the Friday to affix her armorial bearings to every entrance of 
the town. The same officers also attached their own boxes for 
the receipt of customs to the gates, in lieu of those of the: 
farmer-general. Water alone could be brought in without 
payment of toll. As long as the fair lasted the abbess was. 
likewise treated with military honours ; the commandant of the 
garrison, whatever his rank, was bound to apply to her in per- 
son for the parole of the day. The Abbé De la Rue, from 
whose work most of the historical facts concerning this convent 
are extracted, states that he has himself seen the Maréchal de: 
Harcourt, while governor of Normandy, wait upon the abbess. 
for the purpose, and he is of opinion that the custom existed 
from the very foundation of the monastery. 

It will not be matter of surprise that an establishment, thus 
gifted and distinguished, should have been tenanted by the 
children of those who had contributed to the endowment. The 
names of the daughters and nieces of the chief Norman barons. 
will be found in the catalogue of the first nuns. Such, how- 
ever, was at that period the state of society, that even an abbey, 
so founded, endowed, and occupied, was doomed to afford a 
remarkable instance of the capricious barbarity of the times. 
No sooner was the death of the Conqueror known, than the 
very nobles, who, but a few years previously, had been fore- 
most as benefactors to the convent, assumed the opposite 


illam quee emblematibus est insculpta, ad lampadem suspendendam 
coram Sancto altare, candelabraque maxima qu fabricantur apud 
Sanctum Laudum, coronam quoque et sceptrum, calicesque ac vesti- 
mentum, atque aliud vestimentum quod operatur in Anglia, et cum 
omnibus ornamentis equi, atque omnia vasa mea, exceptis illis qua 
antea dedero alicubi in vita mea; et Chetehulmum [Quetehou en 
Cotentin] in Normannia, et duas mansiones in Anglia do Sanctee- 
Trinitati Cadomi. Hc omnia concessu domini mei Regis facio,”— 
Ex cartulario Sancte Trin. Bibl. Reg. Paris, No. 5650. 
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character, and did everything in their power to despoil and to 
destroy it. They ‘had themselves subscribed the following 
denunciation : “Si quis verO horum omnium, que predictz S. 
Trinitatis ecclesia data ostensa sunt, temeraria praesumptione 
aliquando, (quod absit) violator effectus, in sua impudenti obsti- 
natione perstiterit : Noverit ille se anathema factum a Domino, 
sancta ac beata fidelium omnium communione privatum Divino 
judicio, perpetualitér esse plectendum.” But no consideration, 
human or divine, could restrain their rapacity ; they pillaged 
the lands, seized the corn and cattle belonging to the monastery, 
imprisoned some of the tenants and vassals and put others to 
the sword. These, and many other facts, most curiously illus- 
trative of the manners of the age, are to be found in the collec- 
tion of the charters of the abbey. They prove indisputably (if 
such a fact needs proof) that the days of chivalry were far from 
being days of honesty. But they also show, what the reader 
may not be equally prepared to see, that among these plunderers 
was Henry himself, the Conqueror’s youngest son, who cid not 
scruple to lay waste the lands given to the abbey by his mother ; 
and who, as the Abbé De la Rue remarks, had probably, even 
at that early period, conceived the intention of seizing upon his 
paternal territory, and might be engaged in the amassing of 
those pecuniary resources by the aid of which he ultimately 
succeeded in his usurpation of the throne. 
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Among the possessions of the abbey of the Holy Trinity 
were several estates * and advowsons in England, for the better 
administration of which the presence of the abbess was occa- 
sionally required on this side of the water. 
than one of the holy ladies are on record who honoured our 
island with their presence. The journal of the tour of the 
abbess, Georgette du Molley Bacon, states her to have em- 
barked at Caen on August 16, 1570, with fifteen persons in her 
suite, and to have landed in London, and proceeded to her 
manor-house at Felsted, in Essex, from which: she did not 
return to Normandy till Trinity Sunday in the following year. 

Hence it may be easily inferred that the rules of the convent 
were not of the strictest description. The establishment, 
indeed, was from its origin under the regulation of the order 
of St. Benedict, but the nuns, though they lived under the 
same roof, were not bound by vows; they were accus- 
tomed to receive their friends in their own apartments, 
and many of them had nieces or other relations with 
them, whom they brought up. The refectery was common, 
and they ate meat several days in the week. There were also 
stated times on which it was allowable for them to take the air 
in a garden at a short distance from the convent. The abbess 
herself had her country-house at Oistreham, where she fre- 
quently resided, and upon the occasion of those festivals which 
are distinguished by public processions, the whole body of the 
community used to go in procession to each of the different 
churches of Caen. Sometimes, too, the abbess attended witha 
party of her nuns at the performance of any mystery or similar 
scenical representation. The account of the revenues of the 
monastery in 1423 shows how Nicole de Rupalley, then abbess, 
was present at the acting of the “ Miracle of St. Vincent,” and 
rewarded the performers with a gratuity of ten sols, a sum 
equivalent at that time to ten bushels of wheat. ‘ 

About the year 1515 an attempt was made by the superior, 
Isabel of Bourbon, to curtail the indulgences of the sisterhood 
by keeping them more closely confined, increasing the number 
of fast-days, and generally introducing a system of greater 


* The annual income arising from these is stated by Odon Rigaud, 
Archbishop of Rouen, in the procts-verbal of his visit to this abbey in 
1250, to have amounted to 160/, sterling, a sum nearly equivalent to 
$0,000 livres of the present day. 
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rigour. But the nuns remonstrated against the innovation, 
and had recourse to the Bishop of Bayeux, alleging the 
injustice of their being called upon to submit themselves to 
regulations to which they had not originally subscribed. The 
prelate, who felt the point to be a delicate one, refused to 
decide, and the matter ended in an appeal to the Pope, who 
finally allowed the nuns to retire into other convents, where 
they might enjoy the freedom they claimed. 

When, after the capture of Caen by Edward in 1346, the 
inhabitants resolved upon fortifying the town anew, the abbeys 
of St. Stephen and of the Trinity, both of which lay in the 
suburbs, were excluded from the line of circumvallation, and 
the consequence was their exposure to insults and pillage. 
The monks and nuns were therefore obliged to look to their 
own defence, and upon King John’s coming to Caen, eight years 
afterwards, they obtained from him letters patent, authorising 
them to encircle their convents with walls, towers and fosses 
of their own. Hence originated the strange anomaly of a 
fortress and nunnery within the same precincts. The sister- 
hood, alarmed at their situation, sold their plate, and even the 
shrines of their relics, to provide for their safety, and permis- 
sion was afterwards granted them to levy contributions upon 
their vassals for the purpose of expediting and completing the 
task. In the reign of Henry VI., during the wane of the 
British power in France, orders were issued by the monarch 
for the dismantling of the fort of the Trinity, lest it should be 
seized by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who were 
endeavouring to get possession of Caen. But the abbess 
resisted the royal edict, and under an apprehension lest the 
attempt to carry it into effect should induce her to open the 
gates to the insurgents, her resistance was allowed to be 
effectual. King Charles repeatedly took up his quarters in this 
monastery, while his army was laying siege to Caen in 1450, 
and mention continues to be made of the fortress till the com- 
mencement of the following century, but after that time it 
appears to have been suffered to go to ruin. 

M. De la Rue rejects as unfounded the statement of the 
Bishop of Avranches, which has obtained general credence, 
that the spires of the western towers of the abbey were 
destroyed in 1360 by Charles the Bad, on account of their use 
for the detecting of the approach of an enemy. His principal 
argument against the fact is that the King of Navarre was at 
that very time at peace with France, and therefore, supposing 
it to be certain that they were taken down by that/prince, he is 
of opinion that their demolition must have been ordered to 
prevent them from serving as landmarks to the English. At 
the same time he is evidently inclined to think that the towers 
were never surmounted by spires at all, and he observes, with 
much apparent justice, that if there really were any, and if they 
were really destroyed at the period alleged, the towers must 
have been left for a long time in a ruined state, as their present 
termination is known to be the work of the eighteenth century. 

The original charters and title-deeds of the abbey of the 
Trinity were lost during the Revolution. They perished in 
consequence of the extreme care of the last abbess, who, full of 
anxiety for their preservation, secured them in trunks and hid 
them in the ceiling of the church. But in those disastrous 
times the lead that covered the churches was among the 
earliest objects of plunder, and the consequence was that the 
roof was stripped, the boxes exposed to the rain, the wood and 
paper wholly destroyed, and the tin cases that held the charters 
so eaten by rust that their contents were rendered illegible. 
It was in this state that they were found by the Abbé De la Rue, 
who was in possession of the secret, and who, on his return to 
France, after the cessation of the troubles and the death of the 
abbess, obtained permission from the prefect for the search to 
be made. 

(To be continued.) 
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WALLS OF NEWCASTLE. 


N afternoon outdoor meeting in connection with the 
A Society of Antiquaries was held on Saturday last, when 
a tour was made of the old town walls of Newcastle, “or,” 
as the circular announcing the gathering described it, “what 
remains of them.” The company assembled at the Castle, 
where Mr. Sheriton Holmes, who acted as guide, made a short 
address on the subject of the town walls. He said it seemed 
a curious circumstance that in so important an event as the 
building of walls round a town for its protection there should 
have remained a doubt as to when or by whom they were built. 
But this was just the case with Newcastle. William the Red 
was said by Harding to have given the inhabitants “ golde ful 
great” to wall it all about. King John’s Charter of 1216 
alluded to the walls, which must wholly, or in part, have then 
been in existence ; andin 1235 Edward the First was petitioned 
by the men of Newcastle for money, for the purpose of building 
the walls ; and this was granted them. Thenin 1307 mention was 
made of the building anew of the eastern portion, which would 
likely be for the including of Pandon within the walls, though it did 
seem curious why Pandon, which was considered to be of more 
ancient date than Newcastle itself, should have so long been 
left out to the mercy of freebooters. Leland said the walls 
were begun in King Edward I.’s day, which, if correct, would 
nullify the former statements. He thought it possible that 
some confusion may have arisen between the records of the 
castle and town walls, for in the early times the castle walls 
usually gave sanctuary to the inhabitants of the towns clustered 
around them, or it might be that the walls were built piecemeal 
during several reigns, as they could afford the money to cary 
forward the work. Descending to more recent times, the 
Society of Antiquaries had devoted a good deal of time to the 
investigation of ancient walls, but these had almost exclusively 
been Roman walls. Indeed he was not sure if some time ago 
it was not considered beneath the dignity of the society to 
speak of anything ofa later date than Roman work ; and he failed 
to find that any member had hitherto deigned to pay any regard 
to the walls, which from an early period environed the town of 
Newcastle, and the wonderful array of gates, towers, garrets, 
bulwarks, and other defensive works which oft did duty in 
keeping out intruders, The only information upon the subject 
to be obtained was from detached scraps in the various histories 
of the town, from maps or pictorial representations. There 
were sundry bird’s-eye views of the town, but these, unfor- 
tunately, were anything but topographically correct. The best 
view by far was the MSS. discovered in the Record Office, 
London, by Mr. Welford, which was dated 1638, and showed 
very exactly every tower and. defensive work, even down to the 
stone images on the turrets or garrets, which, like the faces on 
the Chinese shields, were no doubt intended to strike terror 
into the minds of the besiegers. As, therefore, no more worthy 
hand had been lifted to unearth the buried ‘history of New- 
castle’s walls, he had thought it quite time that it should be 
done, and he had therefore set about the work, not in the first 
instance with any idea of writing an exhaustive paper upon 
them, but merely a sketch for use in conducting them along 
their scanty remains to-day. The matter, however, had grown 
upon him, and much remained which he hoped to embody in 
‘an extension of the paper he had had the honour of reading 
before the Society at the May meeting. 

A survey of the remains of the Town Wall and its course 
was then made. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


HE difference between the Building Act of 1894 and earlier 
Acts of the same class was considered in the Queen’s 
Bench Division by Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Wright 
on the 4thinst. Their lordships had before them a special 
case stated by Mr. Dickinson, the magistrate, on an appeal 
under section 150 of the London Building Act, 1894, against a 
‘decision by Mr. Arthur Crow, district surveyor for the White- 
chapel Spitalfields district. The section runs as follows :— 
‘Where it appears from the building notice served on the 
District Surveyor under this Act that it is proposed to erect any 
‘building, or to do any work to, on, or upon any building, which 
will be in contravention of this Act, or that anything required 
by this Act is proposed to be omitted, the District Surveyor 
shall serve upon the builder or building owner a notice of 
objection to such proposed erection, and in the event of the 
builder or building owner being dissatisfied with the decision 
of the surveyor, he may within fourteen days of the date of the 
notice of objection appeal to a Petty Sessional Court, who may 
make an order either affirming the objection or otherwise.” 
The respondent, Mr. Redhouse, proposed to rebuild a six- 
storey warehouse, No. 3 Church Street, which, in consequence 
of a fire and of subsequent proceedings, was taken down as 
dangerous in November 1894, for more than one-half of its 
cubical extent. The proposed rebuilding would be a “new 
building” within sub-section 6 of section 5 of the London 
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Building Act, 1894, which defines “new building” as “ any 
building which has been taken down for more than one-half of 
its cubical extent and re-erected, or commenced to be re- 
erected, wholly or partially, on the same site after the com- 
mencement of this Act.” A notice of objection was served by 
the district surveyor on the respondent, who complied with it, 
with the exception of the objections made to the use without 
thickening of a wall, forming the west boundary of the site, as 
the party wall between the reinstated building, No. 3 Church 
Street, and the adjoining warehouse, No. 1 Church Street, the 
said wall not being in conformity with the provisions of the 
Act as to new party walls. Before the fire the party wall had 
been the party wall between No. 1 and No. 3. So far as the 
party wall concerned No. 1, which had not been seriously 
injured by the fire, it had been reinstated in the course of the 
reinstatement of No. 1. These reinstatements, it was stated, 
had not amounted to the erection of a “ new building” at No. 1. 
Redhouse appealed to the magistrate on the ground that he 
was not compelled by law to make the party wall con- 
form to the provisions of the Act of 1894. The extent 
to which the party wall had been burnt and taken down 
in consequence of the fire amounted only to one-third of its 
superficial area, The remainder was safe. The party wall had 
been erected in conformity with the previous Building Acts, 
but was not of the thickness required by the Act of 1894. In 
support of Redhouse’s appeal to the magistrate it was con- 
tended that, as the party wall had not been taken down, burnt 
or destroyed to the extent of one-half thereof, by virtue of 
section 208 of the London Building Act, 1894, the proposed use 
by him of the party wall was not in contravention of the Act. 
That section enacts that, ‘ Unless in any case the Council 
otherwise allow, where a party wall or external wall not in con- 
formity with this Act has been taken down, burnt or destroyed 
to the extent of one-half thereof (measured in superficial feet) 
every remaining portion of the old wall not in conformity with 
this Act shall either be made to conform therewith or be taken 
down before the rebuilding thereof.” The district surveyor 
contended before the magistrate that the proposed re-erection 
being a ‘new building” within section 5 (6) of the Act, the 
party wall should be so erected as to comply with the provisions 
of the said Act, and that there was no exemption enacted or 
implied in section 208, The magistrate thought the contention 
of Redhouse was correct, and that he could not be compelled 
to take down, rebuild or thicken the said party wall. The 
district surveyor appealed. 

Judges differed in their interpretation. Mr. Justice Wright 
said :—The question related to a party wall, and the question is 
whether it is to be considered as a new structure within the 
London Building Act, 1894. If this party wall is considered 
by itself it has not been pulled down or destroyed to the extent 
of one-half, and therefore if taken by itself it is not within the 
section requiring it to be constructed as a new wall. Bytp 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, section 10, “ Whenever ao 
old building has been taken down to an extent exceeding one- 
half of such building, such half to be measured in cubic feet, 
the rebuilding thereof shall be deemed to be the erection of a 
new building, and every portion of such old building that is not 
in conformity with the regulations of this Act shall be forthwith 
taken down.” If that section is re-enacted in the Act of 1894, 
either in substance or expressly, the whole of this building 
comes within it and must be rebuilt. Now, the Act of 1894 
does not in terms contain any such provision. On behalf of the 
County Council, it was said that the 5th section of the Act 
of 1894 had that effect. If subsection 6 of section 5 
is to be taken according to the usual rules of construc- 
tion of interpretation clauses, there is nothing in the 
Act which would apply to the present case. The expres- 
sion “new building” is not used in those parts of the 
Act which are material. But, according to the ordinary 
rules of construction, is there anything more in the interpreta- 
tion clause? I think (with great hesitation) that this interpre- 
tation clause is an enacting clause and not a mere interpretation 
clause. The legislature could never have intended to destroy 
section 10 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. But the 
question is not what the legislature intended, but what it has 
done. It is extremely material to observe that this so-called 
interpretation clause actually does contain one or more 
enactments—for example, subsection 4 and subsection 7 ; and 
to my mind subsection 6 is so expressed that we can come to 
the conclusion that it is an enacting clause. If the interpreta- 
tion clause is not to be construed as I have construed it, it 
seems to me that section 209 would have very little effect at 
all. I think that Parliament in enacting the definition clause 
did consider subsection 6 of the definition clause as an enact- 
ment. Then section 210 appears to me as a mere repetition of 


| sections 7 and 9 of the Act of 1855, and strengthens the ground 


for concluding that the whole of that group of sections should 
be considered as included in the present Act. I think the 
magistrate was wrong. 

Mr. Justice Wills said: It is with great regret that I find 
myself unable to agreed with my learned brother. The expres- 
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sion “ new building” is not to be found in the portions of the 
London Building Act which apply to the wall in question. But 
I think section 208 governs this case. Supposing that this 
party wall had been destroyed to the extent of one-half, the 
proper course under that section would have been to order the 
whole to be taken down or to make it conform to the provisions 
of the Act. It seems to me that if the wall was not destroyed 
to the extent of one-half, it is enacted that such liability should 
not attach. It is said that this case comes under sub-section 6 
of the interpretation clause, I think there is no foundation for 
saying that there is a substantial enactment in the interpreta- 
tion clause. There is a string of expressions which are to have 
the meanings attached to them. If, therefore, I can find any 
section which contains the expression “new building,” that 
will meet the present case. Now sections 13, 14, TOM 77035 
160, 209 and 210 all contain the expression “new building.” 
It seems to me that the interpretation clause is satisfied by 
giving the extended meaning to the words “new building” 
which is contained in the definition clause. I therefore think 
the learned magistrate was right, and that our judgment ought 
to be for the respondent. 

Mr. Justice Wright having withdrawn his judgment, judg- 
ment was given for the respondent, with costs. 

At the Guildhall on Saturday, Mr. Hugh M’Lachlan, district 
surveyor of the Western Division of the City, was summoned to 
show cause why the decision in his notice of objections in 
connection with a building in Aldersgate Street should not be 
set aside. Mr. C. E. Lainson, the owner of the building in 
question, was dissatisfied with Mr. M’Lachlan’s decision, and 
he sought to have it reversed. This was the first case that had 
been heard in the City under the Building Act of 1894. The 
premises in question were situate in Aldersgate Street, the side 
being in Barbican. The shop was used as a hosier’s and the 
upper part as a toilet establishment. Mr. Lainson was recon- 
structing the building, and in so doing was taking in a 
very small court that was adjacent. His contention was that 
by clause 39 they were exempt from the requirements of the 
Act with regard to the air-cone. For buildings generally the 
air-cone was necessary ; but where a place was used for offices 
and counting-houses they were exempt—that was to say that 
when premises were in no way used for domestic purposes the 
air-cone was not required. The appellant had gone to the 
County Council with his plans, showing that these premises were 
in no way to be used for domestic purposes, that at night they 
would be closed and no one left in them. But the County 
Council objected to the plans. A second appeal having been 
made to the County Council with the same result, the appellant 
now asked for the opinion of the Alderman. As a matter of 
fact the alterations now being made would give the whole of 
the premises more light and air; but if the recommendations 
of the district surveyor were carried out the cost would be out 
of all proportion. The matter had been in dispute since 
February, and it was now sought to have it settled. Mr. Percy 
H. Adams put in the plans of the reconstruction of the house 
in question, stating that there would be no sleeping place in 
the altered building. Mr. M‘Lachlan said that whether the 
newly-constructed building was exempt from clause 39 was for 
the Court to consider, but there was one matter to remember. 
The place originally was partly used for domestic purposes. 
Would it revert back to a dwelling-house? The Alderman : 
That is a point which struck me. Counsel said that if it did 
they could be brought here and heavily fined. Alderman 
Ritchie remarked that no doubt the clause which related to the 
domestic building was somewhat intricate; still, in this case 
the facts were pretty clear. The shop was to be a hosier’s and 
the first floor was to be used as a barber’s, and as an accessory 
there were to be baths. Believing that under clause 39 such 
a building was in no way a domestic one he upheld the appeal 
and would allow 3/. 3s. costs to the appellant. 


TESSERZ. 
Block Books. 


4] Pao era of block prints and books, as they are called, may 

be stated to be the first half of the fifteenth century. One 
in Lord Spencer’s collection bears the date of 1423, and there is 
reason to believe that other specimens were executed almost as 
late as1450. Ofthe block books of any considerable magnitude 
the two most remarkable are the “ Biblia Pauperum,” a small 
folio of forty leaves, each containing a picture, with a text of 
Scripture or some other illustrative sentence under it, which is 
supposed to have been produced some time between 1430 and 
1450, and the “ Speculum Humanz Salvationis,” consisting of 
sixty-three leaves of the same small folio size, containing in all 
fifty-eight pictures, with two lines of Latin rhyme under each. 
With regard to this last in particular, however, there has been 
a great deal of disputation, some denying altogether its claim 
to be reckoned a specimen of block-printing in so far as the 


legends are concerned, but it is now generally admitted that at 
least some of the legends have every appearance of having 
been printed from the same block with the picture, although in 
other cases they seem to have been subsequently inserted from 
movable types. The probability is that at first the “Speculum” 
was entirely a block book, but that in subsequent editions the 
block-printing was mixed with printing from movable types. 
The few copies that have come down to modern times are 
perhaps made up of leaves collected from several impressions, 
some in which movable types were and others in which they 
were not used. Like the “Biblia Pauperum,” it has no date, 
but it is generally admitted to have in all probability been first 
printed before 1440. Another block book that was frequently 
printed, and which is noticeable as consisting wholly of text 
without pictures, was the small Latin grammar of Donatus, the 
common school book of those days. These block books are, 
like Chinese books at this day, printed only on one side of the 
leaf, and they appear to have all been produced in the Low 
Countries. 


George III. and Electric Conductors. 

About the year 1778 a dispute arose among the members of 
the Royal Society relative to the form which should be given 
to electrical conductors so as to render them most efficacious 
in protecting buildings from the destructive effects of lightning. 
Frarklin had previously recommended the use of points, and 
the propriety of this recommendation had been acknowledged 
and sanctioned by the Society at large. But after the breaking 
out of the American Revolution, Franklin was no longer 
regarded by many of the members in any other light than an 
enemy of England, and as such it appears to have been 
repugnant to their feelings to act otherwise than in disparage- 
ment of his scientific discoveries. Among this number was 
their patron George III, who, on its being proposed to sub- 
stitute knobs instead of points, requested that Sir John Pringle 
would likewise advocate their introduction. The latter hinted 
that the laws of nature were unalterable at royal pleasure, 
whereupon it was intimated to him that a president of the 
Royal Society entertaining such an opinion ought to resign, 
and he resigned accordingly. This story, though it does not 
appear to be in print, having been suppressed in deference to 
royalty, was current at the time among the members of the 
Society, and there is no doubt of its truth. Dr. Hutton alludes 
to it in the following extract from his “ Mathematical Dic- 
tionary ”:—*‘ Considering the great attention that was paid by 
Sir John Pringle to the various and important duties of his office, 
and the great pains he took in the preparation of his dis- 
courses, it was natural to expect that the burthen of his honour- 
able station should grow heavy upon him in a course of time. 
This burthen, though not increased by any great addition to 
his life, for he was only six years president, was somewhat 
augmented by a fall from which he received some hurt. From 
these circumstances some persons have affected to account for 
his resigning the chair. But Sir John Pringle was naturally of 
a strong and robust frame and constitution, and had a fair 
prospect of being well able to discharge the duties of his 
situation for many years to come, had not his spirits been 
broken by the most cruel harassings and baitings in his office. 
His resolution to quit the chair originated from the disputes 
introduced into the Society concerning the question whether 
pointed or blunt electrical conductors were the more efficacious, 
and from the cruel circumstances attending those disputes. 
These drove him from the chair. Such of those circumstances 
as were open and manifest to every one were even of them- 
selves perhaps quite sufficient to drive him to that resolution. 
But there were yet others of a more private nature which 
operated still more powerfully and directly to produce that 
event, which may probably be hereafter laid before the public.” 


Publicola’s House in Rome. 

The first time that Publius Valerius or Publicola is heard 
of as taking an active part in the affairs of Rome was shortly 
before the expulsion of the Tarquins, when, with Sp. Lucretius, 
he went from Rome to Collatia to avenge the violence done to 
Lucretia. He strenuously assisted Brutus in effecting the 
banishment of the Tarquins, and when, after the establishment 
of the consulate, Tarquinius Collatinus had resigned his office, 
P. Valerius was appointed consul in his stead. In the ensuing 
war of the Tarquins, who were aided by the Veientines and 
Tarquinians, Valerius commanded the Roman infantry, and 
gained a great victory near the forest of Arsia (509 B.C.) ; Brutus, 
his colleague, fell in the battle. Valerius, with the spoils of 
the enemy, returned to Rome in triumph, where on the next 
day he solemnised the obsequies of his colleague. Valerius 
now had no colleague appointed in the place of brutus, and he 
wished to remain sole consul, that he might not be thwarted 
in his plan of confining the consular power within proper 
limits. The election was thus delayed, and when, in addition 
to this, he built a stone house on the tor of the hill Velia, which 
looked down upon the Forum, near S. Francesca Romana, he 
excited among his fellow-citizens a suspicion that he aimed at 
the kingly power. He himself in his innocence was uncon- 
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scious of the feelings which he was exciting and as scon as he 
was made aware of the rising suspicion, he appeared before 
the assembly of the people (populus), and, as a sign of respect, 
lowered before them his fasces, from which the rods had been 
previously taken out. He then addressed the people, and, to 
convince them of his innocence, he stopped the building, and 
ordered the part which was already finished to be pulled down, 
The people, thus ashamed of their unfounded suspicions, 
granted nim a piece of ground at the foot of the Velia where 
he might build his house, and at the same time the privilege 
of having the doors to open out into the street, while the doors 
of all other Roman houses, like our modern doors, opened into 
the house. The respect which he had shown to the populus, 
whom he had clearly acknowledged as the source of his power, 
procured him the name of Publicola. 


Indian and Egyptian Architecture. 


The Egyptian and Hindoo styles seem absolutely to come 
in contact with each other, agreeing most in those points 
wherein they most differ from Grecian and from modern taste. 
If there existed no other resemblance between the architecture 
of the two regions, there would be a decidedly strong one in 
their hypogaea, or subterraneous cavern structures hewn out of 
solid rock, works therefore more properly of exstruction than 
of construction, and to which, no doubt, ought to be ascribed 
the chief peculiarities of the styles originating in them, namely, 
extraordinary massiveness of bulk and proportions coupled 
with no less singular capriciousness of form. Where the forms 
are produced by cutting away instead of putting together and 
building up, they may be shaped quite arbitrarily, moulded 
according to fancy alone because they still belong to one 
naturally coherent mass: whereas were the same forms worked 
out of separate pieces of material, not only would they fre- 
quently be at variance with security and stability, but would 
occasion an enormous waste both of material and labour ; the 
difference between the process of exstruction and that of 
construction being, that in the former the solids are only left 
after the operation of taking away, while in the latter they are 
produced by what is built up. This view goes far towards 
accounting for the various capricious, not to say unmeaning 
shapes met with in many of the columns of the cavern 
temples of India, and these again account for the similar taste 
which was afterwards manifested in works of construction, 
a taste so remote from our own that the two can 
hardly be said to have any sympathies in common. Of 
these subterraneous or grotto edifices, whose antiquity 
at the most moderate computation extends to several 
centuries before the Christian era, and is by some carried 
back to periods lost in the obscurity of fable, the most remark- 
able are those on the island of Elephanta, near Bombay, at 
Kennereh, in that of Salsette; those at Ellora, near Dow- 
letabad ; at Perwatam, on the Kistna; those near the pass of 
Ajanti, and those at Carli, about 30 miles north-west of 
Poona. Many of those excavations are of prodigious extent, 
being composed of a series of apartments and recesses cut out 
of the rock, amounting in some instances to an almost 
incredible number, it being said that in the mountains of the 
Soubah of Cashmere there are no fewer than 12,000. Merely 
as monuments of human labour and perseverance the works of 
this class would be truly astonishing, but it is their stupendous- 
ness combined with magnificence, barbaric and frequently 
monstrous, that imparts to them a character almost super- 
naturally sublime and awful. As if to imitate Nature in her 
most minute as well as her grandest productions, while colossal 
statues and sculptures display themselves within these cavern- 
temples and on their walls, elaborate embellishments of detail 
are frequently given to the columns, which appear composed of 
fragments capriciously put together, it being impossible to 
determine where their pedestals terminate and their shafts 
commence, or how much of these latter belong to the capitals. 
In fact, what is sometimes described as pedestal supporting the 
column might with as much propriety be termed its lower 
portion, although square or polygonal, while the rest of the 
shaft is circular. In this respect the Hindoo style, at least this 
earliest class of it, differs materially from that of the Egyptians, 
where the shafts of the columns have no pedestals, and 
scarcely anything amounting to a distinct base, and where, 
however much the column itself may be ornamented, the capital 
is plainly distinguishable from the rest. 


The Study of Colour. 


It is a very common mistake to suppose that attention to 
colour necessarily precludes attention todrawing. ‘A painter,” 
as Reynolds tells us, “ may as well learn to draw with a hair 
pencil as with chalk ;” and if it be the more difficult instrument 
of the two, there is the more reason for an early acquirement 
of the command of it. Sir Joshua’s own practice affords the 
best commentary on the value of his advice, for from the early 
use of the brush he acquired a power of drawing with it of the 
most enviable ease and taste. His defects in form arose from 


his ignorance of anatomical structure ; but no painter had ever 
a truer eye for the shapes of the objects before him, or a hand 
more ready and obedient in transferring those shapes to canvas 
with the greatest accuracy and taste. His heads are always 
inimitably drawn in every view, and the forms of the features, 
though marked with great firmness and precision, never seem 
bounded by an outline, as we see them in the works of many 
other great painters. The form is given in perfection, while 
the outline seems to elude us as it does in nature, His true 
teeling for light and shade also is a proof of his accurate per- 
ception of forms ; for light and shade, on a single object, are 
the only means to express that which is outline in all other 
views besides the one given. In further proof of Reynolds’s 
accuracy as a draughtsman there are the accessories in his 
pictures, the backs and arms of chairs, the tables, inkstands, 
books, papers, &c., introduced into his portraits : how beauti- 
fully the character (for even such things have a character) is 
given ; and how truly do they lie in perspective—one of the 
greatest proofs of a correct eye for form, as it is impossible he 
could have applied the mathematical rules of the science to all 
such objects. Then his animals, his horses, birds, dogs, &c., 
though minute details are omitted, yet what life and character 
they have, and which could not be there without accuracy in 
their general proportions ; these prove that Reynolds was a 
draughtsman of the greatest taste and general correctness, and 
that, whatever impression there may be to the contrary, arises 
only from his want of anatomical knowledge and of acquaint- 
ance with the antique. That he deeply felt these deficiencies is 
certain, for he lamented them with equal candour and earnest- 
ness, and his unfeignedly great admiration of Michel Angelo 
proves that he fully appreciated the value of the acquirements 
which he did not possess. It is a fatal error to believe that 
colour is a matter of more easy acquirement than form. Form 
may be measured, its anatomical structure may be investigated ; ~ 
its lines are not changed as tints perpetually are by the shifting 
light of day or the accidents of reflexes. If the beauties of form 
are subtle, those of colour are evanescent, and combined with 
chiaroscuro, from which in nature they are inseparable, they 
become the last refinements of the art as it addresses itself to 
the eye. 


Copal Varnish. 


Several kinds of copal come into commerce, apparently the 
product of different trees, natives of Africa, America, the East 
Indies and New Zealand. That which comes under the name 
of Levant copal is the best, and is usually met with in the form 
of moderate-sized round masses, either colourless or of a slight 
lemon yellow colour, and very transparent and hard, It is very 
difficult to dissolve copal in anything. When exposed to the 
vapour of alcohol or oil of turpentine, however, it gradually 
softens and finally dissolves. This process being tedious, and 
by the ordinary mode of manufacture attended with the loss of 
a considerable quantity of alcohol, a number of devices have 
been proposed to effect its rapid dissolution. One of these is 
singular; it consists in powdering the copal very finely, and 
leaving it exposed to the air for about twelve months, at the 
end of which time it is found to dissolve readily in spirit of 
wine. By either of these processes a beautiful varnish may be 
obtained, which dries readily and is exceedingly hard, and 
nearly colourless. The usual way employed, however, is to 
take advantage of the property which certain essential oils have. 
of softening the copal, and thus rendering it more easily soluble. 
A quantity of the copal, in pieces, is taken and moistened with 
oil of rosemary or with oil of lavender ; after some time certain 
pieces begin to soften, while others remain unacted upon ; the 
former are selected for making a spirit varnish, whilst the latter 
are set aside to be employed in making varnishes with fixed 
oils. Those selected for the spirit are reduced to powder, which 
is then moistened with oil of rosemary or lavender, and in some 
time is reduced to a pasty mass, to which spirit of wine or 
turpentine is gradually added to bring it to a proper consistence. 
A little camphor, dissolved in spirit or in oil of turpentine, also 
dissolves copal ; but unfortunately the varnish prepared in this 
way, or even by the means of oil of rosemary, is always some- 
what soft, and has never the beauty or durability of those pre- 
pared by the first processes. If copal be placed in a funnel 
heated by some charcoal in a peculiar form of furnace, it melts, 
and will then be found to dissolve readily in alcohol. But here 
also we are met by a difficulty. The copal, after this treatment, 
becomes darker in colour, and the varnish formed is softer than 
by the other processes. Fat oils dissolve copal, but the varnish 
made in this way, in addition to both the objections just 
noticed, is attended by a third—that its use is limited. Ether 
and petroleum or rock oil are good solvents, but are too dear, 
and the former evaporates too quickly, while coal tar naphtha 
has a bad smell. So much detail will be allowable in the notice 
of copal because it makes one of the finest varnishes known, 
and because it enables one to show that a good deal of skill and 
care are required to prepare good varnishes, and that a know- 
ledge of chemistry is almost indispensable to those who would 
attempt to improve their processes. 
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Faraday’s Disinfecting System. 


In 1825 Professor Faraday was consulted by the Govern- 
ment about the disinfection of the prison at Millbank. he space 
amounted to nearly 6,0c0,000 cubic feet, and the surface of the 
walls, floors, ceilings, &c., was about 1,200,c00 square feet. 
This surface was principally stone and brick, most of which 
had been lime washed. A quantity of salt reduced to powder 
was mixed with an equal weight of binoxide of manganese, and 
upon this mixture were poured two parts of sulphuric acid 
previously diluted with one part of water and cold. The acid 
and water were mixed in a wooden tub, the water being first 
put in, and it being more convenient to measure than to weigh 
the water and acid, ten measures of water and nine of acid 
were used ; half the acid was first used, and when the mixture 
had cooled the remainder was added. Into common red 
earthen pans, each capable of holding about a gallon, were put 

2 lbs. of the mixed salt and manganese, and there was then 
added such a measure of the diluted acid as weighed 43 lbs. ; 
the mixture was well stirred and then left to itself, and all 
apertures were well stopped. The action did not commence 
immediately, so that there was sufficient time for the operator 
to go from pan to pan without inconvenience, On entering a 
gallery 150 feet in length, a few minutes after the mixture had 
been made, the general diffusion of chlorine was sufficiently 
evident ; in half an hour it was often almost impossible to enter, 
and frequently on looking along the gallery the yellow tint of 
the atmosphere could easily be perceived. Up to the fifth day 
the colour of the chlorine could generally be observed in the 
building ; after the sixth day the pans were removed, though 
sometimes with difficulty, and the gallery thus fumigated had 
its windows.and doors thrown-open: The charge contained in 
éach pan was estimated to yield about 53 cubic feet of chlorine 
gas. In fumigating a space of 2,000,000 cubic feet, about 
700 Ibs, of common salt and the same of binoxide of manganese 
were employed, and it will appear by a slight calculation that 
about 1,710 cubic feet of cholorine were employed to disinfect 
this space. In common cases Faraday believes that about 
one-half to one-fourth of this ‘quantity of chlorine would be 
sufficient. 

Nomenclature of Styles. 


The varieties of Egyptian architecture are identified by 
describing them as the styles of the fourth or of the eighteenth 
dynasty, or of the Ptolemys or Romans. These varieties too 
may be further marked by the names of kings to any extent 
required. The ages of Pericles and Alexander were the two 
great epochs of Grecian art, and names either before or after 
these may be taken to fix the age and style of any work with 
the utmost precision. So in Rome the names of Augustus, 
Nero, or Trajan ; of the: Antonines, of Caracalla, or of Con-: 
stantine, subdivide their art without confusion or mistake and 
without the necessity of any system. But after this age these 
wise and simple. principles of nomenclature have been aban- 
doned. It has become, for instance, the fashion to apply the 
term Byzantine to styles as unlike anything Byzantium ever 
saw as any one style can be to another, and where it is impos- 
sible to trace any influence, direct or indirect, that capital had 
on the buildings in question. Romanesque in like manner is 
applied to styles as essentially barbarian as the most pointed 
and most florid Gothic. It has been attempted to apply the 
name Lombard to all the round arched styles of Europe, and 
German and Teutonic to all the pointed arched styles, all in- 
volving the assumption of theories which, so far from being 
granted, are generally without the least foundation in fact. 


Wenceslaus Hollar. 


In 1636 Howard, Earl of Arundel, met with Hollar, when 
proceeding on his embassy to Ferdinand II., and immediately 
took him into his retinue. Hollar attended him from Cologne 
to the emperor’s court, and in this progress made several 
views and prints of the places through which they travelled. 
It was then that he took the view of Wurzburg, under which 
is written, “Hollar delineavit in legatione Arundeliana ad 
Imperatorem.” He afterwards made a drawing of Prague 
which gave satisfaction to his patron. After finishing his 
negotiations in Germany, Lord Arundel brought Hollar to 
England, where he was not confined to his lordship’s service, 
but allowed to take employment from others. His prospect of 
Greenwich, which he finished in two plates, dated in 1637, was 
one of his first works in England. 1n 1639 he etched several 
portraits of the royal family for the work which was published 
descriptive of the entry into this kingdom of Mary de Médicis, 
the queen mother of France, to visit her daughter Henrietta 
Maria. About 1640 he seems to have been introduced to the 
royal family, to give the Prince of Wales a taste for the art of 
design. In this year appeared his beautiful set of figures 
entitled “ Ornatus Muliebris Anglicanus, or the several habits 
of English women, from the nobilitie to the countrywoman, as 
they are in these times.” In 1641 were published his prints of 
King Charles and his queen. At the breaking out of the civil 
war, Lord Arundel left the kingdom to attend upon the queen, 


and Hollar was left to shift for himself. From some unknown 
cause he soon became obnoxious to the ruling powers, probably 
from his general acquaintance with the friends of his patron, 
who were mostly royalists, with some of whom he was made 
prisoner at the surrender of Basing House, in Hampshire, in 
1645. Hollar, however, having some time after obtained his 
liberty, went over to the Continent to the Earl of Arundel, who 
then resided at Antwerp, where he remained for several years, 
copying from that portion of his patron’s collection which had 
been carried there, and in working for print-sellers and pub- 
lishers. It was at this time that his portraits from Leonardo da 
Vinci, Holbein and other great masters made their appearance. 
In 1652 he returned to England, and worked incessantly till 
the time of his death. The plates by him in the first and 
second volumes of the old edition of Dugdale’s “* Monasticon,” 
in Dugdale’s “ History of St. Paul’s,” and in his “Survey of 
Warwickshire” sufficiently prove his industry. It would be 
endless to enumerate all the subjects he engraved. A map of 
Donegal, in Ireland, is one of the rarest. In 1669 he was sent 
to Tangier, in Africa, in quality of his Majesty’s designer, to 
take the various prospects there of the garrison, town, fortifica- 
tions and surrounding country ; these he subsequently engraved. 
Several of the drawings taken at this time are preserved in the 
British Museum, They were purchased, together with numerous 
fine proofs of Hollar’s best works, from his widow by Sir 
Hans Sloane. Hollar’s latest works are probably the plates 
in Thoroton’s “* Antiquities of Nottinghamshire,’ some of which 
remain unfinished. When Hollar was in his seventieth year he 
had the misfortune to have an execution at his house in 
Gardiner’s Lane, Westminster; he desired only the liberty 
of dying in his bed, and that he might not be removed to 
any other prison than his grave. Whether this was granted to 
him or not is uncertain, but he died March 28, 1677, and, as 
appears from the parish register of St. Margaret’s, was buried 
in the New Chapel Yard, near the place of his death. No 
monument was erected to his memory. Grose, from informa- 
tion he received from Oldys, has recorded that Hollar used to 
work for the booksellers at fourpence an hour, always having 
an hour-glass placed before him, and that he was so scru- 
pulously exact that even whilst talking, though with the persons 
for whom he was working, and upon their own business, he 
constantly laid down the glass to prevent the sand from 
running. His works, according to Vertue’s catalogue of them, 
amount to nearly two thousand four hundred prints. 


Leasehold Valuations. 


S 1R,—Professor B. Fletcher, in his unsuccessful attempt to 
ridicule my matured views respecting the capitalising of the 
ground rent separately, and not as an annual leakage, works 
out his absurd illustration in your issue of the 29th ult. to half a 
penny, at the same time he totally disregards accuracy of sub- 
traction and decimals by making a mistake of several pounds 
and some shillings ; he arrives at the sum of 1,913/. 135. 73a, 
whereas (adopting his absurd modus operandi) the correct 
figures are 1,923/. 15s. 73d,, or a difference of 10/7. 2s.— evidently 
subtraction is not his forte, as he also makes a mistake of 
10/, in his leasehold examples (see pp. 24-26, vzde “ Valuations 
and Compensations”), In support of my opinion, let us take an 
illustration of a speculative builder who purchases some free- 
hold land, and erects a block of cottages producing a net rent 
of 3502, per annum, and obtains a valuation of 7,00c/., and on 
this sum he would be entitled to receive a mortgage of 
4,6662, 13s. 4d.; but this does not suit his purpose, as he is 
desirous of obtaining possession of a few hundred pounds more. 
So he creates a ground rent of 50/,, and effects a sale of it at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, amounting to 1,250/. He then 
obtains another valuation, subject to the said ground rent of 
5o/., the details of which are— 


Net rental ‘ ; : : £350 0 O 
Less ground-rent , : : 50% 46. °6 

gol OM 0» 
5 per cent. years’ purchase . ; 20 


£6,009 0. oO 


And accordingly he arranges a mortgage at two-thirds of 
this sum, viz. 4,c00/. It will be seen that he has now received 
5,250/. instead of the sum of 4,c66/. 13s. 4d., or a difference of 
583/. 6s. 8d. on the basis of the first valuation. Although the 
actnal difference is in obtaining the five years’ extra purchase, 
viz. 2507. However, this #zodus operandi enables him to handle 
more money, whereas, under the new order of things caused 
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by the creation of the ground rent, the valuation should have 
been made due thus :— 


Net annual rent . »£550 0 0 
5 per cent. table years’ pur- 
chase .. ; ; a, yao = £7,000, 0 9 
Less capitalised value of 
ground rent : e022 nO 
4 per cent. table years’ pur- 
Chase sn. , ‘ » Mates = fal. 25O Tomi 
True value . £55759: 0; 0 


Under this valuation he would be entitled to ask for a mort- 
gage of 3,833/. 6s. 8d.; but we have already said he has drawn 
a sum of 4,000/. on mortgage, or 166/. 13s. 4d. in excess of two- 
thirds of the real value, viz. 5,750/7. in addition to 1,250/,, 
making up the said sum of 5,250/. received by him. The mode 
of treating the ground rent as an annual leakage is most 
erroneous, as the creation of the ground rent is a burden or 
first charge on the property, and consequently is of greater 
value, being secured, than the net (unsecured) rack rent; it 
lessens the value of the mortgagee’s and mortgagor’s respective 
interests, so that in dealing with the value of the property the 
true value of the ground rent must be dealt with, or it is in- 
complete and superficial, and must be misleading. Until the 
last lustrum it was my opinion also that it was right to do so, 
but practical experience and research have proved conclusively 
that it is a wrong system, and enables property jobbers to 
victimise their dupes. Unfortunately architects innocently 
enough assist them in their mal-practices by valuing on those 
lines. To further evidence the correctness of my views, let us 
take a leasehold example from a pamphlet on “ The Derby 
Estates, 1894,” by “‘ W. B.,” showing the difference in amounts 
between the present Lord Derby’s surveyor’s valuation and the 
late Earl’s (based on a circular issued by Lord Derby’s land 
steward, Mr. Hale, dated July 19, 1874) illustrating the amount 
of fines for the extension of leases from 75 to 999 years, or 
practically freeholds. The following are the particulars of 
same :— 

Example A.—Six dwelling-houses of the net annual value of 
go/., held for an unexpired term of fifty-two years, at a ground- 
rent of 14/7, per annum. Fine asked, 153/., or an additional 
rent of 6/. 125. 4¢., which is equal to interest at 44 per cent. 
upon 153/. 

freehold or Term of 999 Years Lease, 


Net annual value £90 

Deduct ground rent per 
annum . 4 ; 5 14 
76 


Six per cent. table, years’ 
purchase : : 16Z3= £1,267 0 O 
Leasehold Term. 
Net annual value £90 
Deduct ground rent, 14 
76 

Fifty-two years in 6 per 
cent. table, years’ pur- 


chase 14659=1,114 0 O 


£153 00 
Incorrect Amount of Valuation. 
The late Earl’s surveyor, the eminent Mr. Ryde, valued the 
same at 272/., vide “‘W. B.’s” pamphlet, p. 6, or a difference 
of 1197. Now let us deal with the example correctly. 


Frechold or Term of 999 Years’ Lease. 
Net annual rent of go/. in 
the 6 per cent. table in 
perp. years’ purchase 
Less capitalised value of 
ground rent of : rat 4 
33 per cent. table in perp. 
years’ purchase . 


165 = £1,500 0 O 


26571 = 399 19 IO 


L1co “o ©2 
Short Leasehold Term. 
Net annual rent of 9o/., 52 
years in 7 per cent. table 
years’ purchase 


12°765=1,150° 13 .O 
Less capitalised value of 


ground rent . “) 4 
52 years in 3} per cent. 
table years’ purchase 23°139 a8 3231071 826 14 I 


Correct value of fine or reversion. 
And shows a difference only of 1/. 6s. 1d. from that of Mr. 
Ryde. It will be seen that the present Earl’s surveyor 
has wrongly deducted the ground rent as an annual 
leakage, and he has also placed the freehold and leasehold 


interests wrongly in the same tables. This was referred to by 
me in my article aforesaid. Three classes of sufferers are un- 
fortunately hereby created in dealing with the ground rent in 
that way, instead of capitalising its separately. Firstly, the 
purchaser would give too much for the property, as the sum 
represented as the value of the property is a fictitious one. 
Secondly, a mortgagee advancing two-thirds of same would 
advance in excess of the right sum. As regards the placing of 
the freehold and leasehold interests at the same rate of interest, 
it would cause the purchasers to also give a higher sum than 
the value justified. Thirdly, in subtracting the capital value of 
the leasehold interest from that of the freehold, to ascertain 
the amount of fine, the lessor would become a loser in the 
transaction. I may say leakages, such as annual repairs and 
insurances, &c., are not on all-fours with ground rents, which 
are a marketable and saleable security ; further, the ground 
rent in respect of freeholds is always a charge on the land, 
whereas the property is perishable, and the other leakages will 
cease in certain cases. Tithes and land-tax, of course, are 
different, and the above principle might be extended to them. 
Let us now treat of the sinking-fund question. Suppose a 
builder erects six dwelling-houses, producing a net rent of 9o/- 
per annum, subject to a ground rent of 14/7, and the cost of the 
buildings was 8167, what sum would he have to put away out 
of the annual income to invest at 3 per cent. compound interest 
to replace the said sum of 816/. at the end of, say, a full lease 
of seventy-five years? In Gwilt’s sinking-fund table we find 1/. 
in 75 years would amount tu 272,637. This multiplied by 3 = 
817,89/., or a little over the required sum. We will now see 
the value of the property. 

Net annual rent of go/. 

7 per cent. table, years’ purchase . 13°574= £1,221 13 2 

Less capital value of ground rent, 14/. 

75 years in 4 per cent. table, years’ 

purchase . ; . . ° 


22°900 320712,00° 


—- 


£O0t 1 ee 
The difference between the sum of 816/. and the value of the 
property (go1/. 1s. 22.) is 852. Is. 2a, which is a fair profit to 
make on newly-built houses in a good letting position. Would 
Professor B, Fletcher kindly inform us where he could invest 
the sum of 3/. per annum in property or otherwise to produce 
6 per cent.? Might there not be even a difficulty of obtaining 
3 per cent. compound interest, considering the universally 
admitted cheapness of money, and the talk about reducing 
Consols from 3 to 2 per cent.? Apologising for the length of 
my reply, but the magnitude of the issue must be my excuse, 
Your obedient servant, JOSEPH HENRY M‘GOVERN. 

8 Vernon Street, Liverpool : July 9. 


GENERAL. 


The Guardians of the Aston Union have adopted the 
design submitted in competition by Messrs. Franklin, Cross & 
J. R. Richards, of Birmingham, for cottage homes. The archi- 
tects’ estimate for the homes was 25,200/. Th: scheme 
embraces homes for boys and girls, probationary home, 
school, place of worshop, infirmary, workships, swimming-bath, 
bakery, stores, superintendent’s house, fire-engine station, &c., 
and will be erected upon a site near to the Gravelly Hill Work- 
house, but will have no connection with that establishment. 

Professor H. Spooner, C.E., director of the department of 
mechanical engineers at the Royal Polytechnic, has been 
appointed a Knight Commander of the Servian Order of St. 
Sava, in recognition of his scientific labours. 

The Prince of Wales on Monday laid the foundation-stone 
of the new Lower School of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College at Epsom, of which Sir A, W. Blomfield, A.R.A., is. 
architect. 

Sir George Hayter’s 77ial of Queen Caroline, measuring 
13 feet 9 inches by 8 feet, is to be placed in the National 
Portrait Gallery, 

The Excavations at Pimgad, the Algerian Pompeii, have 
been resumed under the direction of Mr. Albert Ballu, architect 
to the Historic Monuments Commission. 

W. H. Rhinehart, the American sculptor, left a legacy to 
the Peabody Institute of Baltimore that now amounts to about 
one hundred thousand dollars. The trustees of the Institute 
have determined to use this fund for the establishment of a 
School of Sculpture in connection with the Institute. 

The Paris Municipal Council have under consideration 
a proposal to expend 600,000 francs on the restoration of the 
church of St. Eustache. Three-fourths of the sum would be 
repaid by the church authorities in thirty instalments of 
15,009 francs. 

Alderman A. Hill has presented a fac-simile reproduction 
of the Bayeux Tapestry to the museum of Reading. 

The Duke of Devonshire will preside at the banquet of 
the Sussex Archeological Society in Eastbourne on the 25th 
inst. 
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THE WEEK. 


Many strange incidents are connected with ‘the history of 
the restoration of churches, but none can match one which 
has just occurred in Brussels. Some time ago we advocated 
the immediate carrying out of essential repairs in the thir- 
teenth-century church of the Sablon, in Brussels—a 
building which is more interesting than the cathedral 
church of St. Gudule. It was decided to undertake the 
necessary works, and they were placed under the direction 
of M. VAN YSENDYCK, an architect whose great book has 
demonstrated his acquaintance with Flemish architecture 
and the subsidiary arts. His name was a guarantee of a 
conservative restoration. Unfortunately there are too many 
examples of an opposite sort of treatment in Belgium as in 
France, and as a consequence restoration is too commonly 
supposed to mean the destruction of ancient work. Some 
practical joker or jokers, or it may be an enemy, resolved 
to take advantage of the delusion. Men were employed, 
apparently builders’ labourers, and ordered to demolish the 
south porch of the church. It was not until a great deal of 
the masonry that could be reached without scaffolding was 
destroyed that the vandalism was suspended. It will appear 
strange that such a crime could be committed in one 
of the principal thoroughfares of Brussels without interfer- 
ence. The curé is an archeologist, and he believes there 
is not a more interesting building in Europe than his 
church. The architect dwells at no great distance. There 
is a public square opposite the building, and one of the 
palaces which is guarded by sentries is close at hand. So 
is the Palais de Justice. All these apparent impediments 
would not count for much against audacity, especially when 
it was known that destruction is supposed to be an inevit- 
able accompaniment of the restoration of churches. Then 
again there are many authorities connected with a foreign 
church, and contrary orders are not uncommon. It was by 
chance M. Van YsENDyckK heard of the attack on the porch. 
He lost no time in acquainting the police. But it was too late 
either to prevent irreparable injury or to capture the vandals. 
What was done was thoroughly done. The piers were 
subjected to so much brutal force, the fragments are useless 
for restoration. As the porch was propped to prevent the 
collapse of the arching, there is not likely to be any acci- 
dent ; but a venerable example of Gothic art has lost its 
original character. M. Van YSENDYCK deserves the 
sympathy of architects, for we are afraid it is only an 
expert who could devise and direct the operations, and they 
were not attempted out of friendship for the architect. 
Whoever was the criminal, he was too crafty for the easy- 
going police. 


THE City Road wall case came before the Court of 
Appeal on Tuesday. We have already described the cir- 
cumstances. The case turned on two points, whether a 
wall which took the place of an old dwarf wall at some 
distance from a house was a building, structure, or erection 
that could not be erected beyond the general line of build- 
ings in a street ; and secondly, whether the decision of the 
superintending architect of the County Council must be 
announced before the date of issuing a summons in a case 
under the Building Acts. The house belonging to the 
appellants has a forecourt which they were desirous of 
using as a building site, but they could not obtain the 
sanction of the County Council. The dwarf wall and rail- 
ings in front of the forecourt were used to support an 
advertisement hoarding. The Council ordered its removal. 
The appellants duly obeyed, but they erected instead of the 
hoarding a wall 11 feet in height. A summons was taken 
out on July 11 of last year, two days before the superintend- 
ing architect gave his decision by which the line of the 
house was declared to be the building line. The appellate 
tribunal confirmed the architect’s decision. When on 
appeal the case came before the magistrate he decided that 
the wall was a structure under the Acts, and as it had been 
erected in front of the general line of buildings an order for 
its demolition was made out. The appellants appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 


them on all points. The case was then carried to the Court 
of Appeal, and on Tuesday the Lords Justices came to the 
same conclusion as all who heard it. The appeal was 
accordingly dismissed. 


THERE could hardly be a sanitary congress in Paris 
without the passing of resolutions which must appear to 
many Frenchmen as almost revolutionary. But there is no 
doubt about France being less advanced than many other 
countries in all that relates to sanitation. The Congress 
agreed that, however, various might be the systems of 
drainage employed in French towns, as much uniformity as 
possible should be adopted in the regulations concerning 
plumbing. To ensure that end, it was recommended that 
before commencing any building, plans showing the drainage 
and plumber’s work should be deposited with the authori- 
ties, and that the work was not to be started until sanction 
of the arrangements had been given. That before they 
were covered in, the whole of the drainage works and 
plumbing should be examined and all apparatus tested. It 
does not follow that the proposals of congresses are adopted 
by municipal authorities. But there is a chance for those 
we have mentioned. ‘They would enable new offices to be 
created, and, as the electors are always in search of 
appointments, we may soon hear that the advice of 
Le Congres d’Assainissement et de Salubrité will be acted 
on in many of the French towns. It is to be hoped the 
hotels in which English visitors dwell will be among the 
first buildings which will be subjected to the scrutiny of 
sanitary inspectors. 


THE annual meeting of the subscribers to the British 
School at Athens was held on Wednesday. Lord LIncEN 
presided. The report of the managing committee stated 
that seven students were admitted or readmitted, that Mr. 
E. F. Benson had been out for his fourth session, and, 
besides continuing his work on the cult of A‘scLEpius, and 
on the fourth century heads at Athens, had taken part 
in excavations in Alexandria, and that Mr. J. L. Myres 
had carried out researches in Cyprus and Crete, and that 
Mr. R. Carr BosanqueEr had just made a careful study of 
the /ecythi in Athens. Two of the new students came 
from Scotland, Mr. Joun Duncan, holder of the Blackie 
Travelling Fellowship, and Mr. Apam Fyre FInp.iay, 
Aberdeen. Through the generosity of Dr. Epwin FRrEsH- 
FIELD there was at last good prospect of some part of 
Messrs. ScHULTZ and BARNSLEY’s work on “ Byzantine 
Architecture in Greece” being published in the course 
of the coming year. The expenditure of the past year 
amounted to 617/, while the income from subscriptions 
and from interest on investments came to 492/. There 
would thus have been a deficit, had not the donations 
been above the average, amounting to 289/. For 
120/. out of this sum the committee were indebted to the 
generosity of Mr. Ecerron, the British Minister at Athens. 
Miss KiNG gave 50/7, Lady Howarp DE WALDEN and Mr. 
J. M. FLETCHER 20/ each, and Sir WILLIAM FARRER, Mr. 
F. C. PENRosE, and the Misses Monk to/. each. After 
referring to the Government grant of 500/. a year for five 
years, the report stated that the classical board at Cam- 
bridge had approved a proposal for an application to 
the trustees of the Worts Fund for an annual grant to 
the school. Reference was then made to the recent meet- 
ing at St. James’s Palace, at or after which subscriptions for 
limited periods were announced to the amount of about 300/. 
The committee expressed their hope that the example set by 
the present Minister at Athens would be followed by his 
successors at the Legation. Mr. ERNEsT GARDINER’S 
term of office as director having expired, the committee 
expressed their high sense of his services to the school 
during the last eight years, The report is fairly satisfactory, 
and we hope that next year’s will reveal a more promising 
future. It may be added that the committee have offered 
to the University of Oxford a studentship of 50/., to be held 
at the school during the session 1895-96 by a duly- 
qualified student nominated by the University. Students 
will be required to reside in Greece not less than three 
months, to conform to the rules and regulations of the 
school, and to assist in excavations if called upon. The 
appointment will probably take place at the same time as 


Mr. Justice Day decided against | that to the Craven Fellowship. | 
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THE LIVRE D’OR OF 
THE LUXEMBOURG. 


T is sometimes said as an ¢ 
objection against the 

use of decoration of the ara- 
besque kind such as MAri&g 
bE Mepicis favoured, that it 
errs by its excess. Whether 
in a boudoir of a royal palace 
or in a legislative palace on, 
the banks of the Thames, in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, as in 
Notre Dame, Paris, excessive, 
ornamentation is supposed to 
diminish the value of the 
architecture. On the other 
hand, it is well to remember 
with Mruizia, that ornament 
cannot be in excess as long as 
it is good, while if it is bad 
even a little of it will be too 
much. The repetition of fig- 
ures in wall-papers is not for 
ever a joy. Conventional, 
! forms may also become pain-. 
ful to the vision, especially 
when they are executed in a 
material which does not easily 
allow of their removal. The. 
Westminster Chapel and the 
Parliament House err in that 
way. The ornament, which 
might be overlooked if exe- 
cuted in stencilling and. in 
very light paints, becomes : 
oppressive when perpetuated | 
in stone. But there is no: 
such monotony in arabesque: 
when it corresponds with what 
was presented in the Queen’s: : 
Chambers of the Luxembourg. | 
The elements are various. It: 
would need a long time to: 
exhaust them as a collection. : 
Even if they did not afford: 
more reward to study than can 
be derived from an _ old-. 
fashioned screen, that amount 
was as much as any courtier 
was likely to covet. But we 
should also take into account » 
the general effect of arabesque 
decoration. According to 
Owen JONEs’s dictum, to en- 
sure a “neutralised bloom” 
should be the ambition of all” 
decorators. In no way is it’ 
more likely to be attained 
than by a treatment in which 
figures of men, women, and | 
children, animals, trees, flow- - 
ers, and the most beautiful 
forms created by man are em- | 
ployed. It may be that in 
such a way the effect is pro- 
duced at a greater cost than 
would be necessary with con- 
ventional or other elements. — 
But arabesque has advantages - 
which are wanting in conven- 
tionalism. 
’ Another objection is, that 
the treatment originated among 
the Romans in a time when 
good taste did not prevail, and 
that it was condemned by 
those who were competent to | 
judge. There is no question 
Panels of Doors. that Vitruvius did _ not 
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approve of arabesque. He said he was unable to com- 
prehend by what caprice the ancient rule, which prescribed 
that realities should be always adopted as models by painters, 
was disregarded, and that monstrous forms should be 
employed by wall painters in place of those which were 
true and regular. Instead of columns he said reeds were 
used, stems were twirled into all sorts of forms, the leaves 
of plants were broken and turned into volutes. Appa- 
rently he objected to travesties of architectural forms by the 
painters. More unsightly in his eyes was the adoption of 
arabesque by metal workers. VITRUVIUS pointed with scorn 
to the candelabra in which buildings were introduced out 
of which issued branches with figures seated on them, some 
being of a kind that was never seen walking on earth. But 
the architect was a doctrinaire who believed there could be 
no art which was not produced according to a few orthodox 
recipes. He would suppress imagination, and compel the 
human mind to rejoice itself in following a round that was 
limited. VITRUVIUS was, we may assume, one of the 
austere Romans who must have had a resemblance to the 
heavy fathers of the old dramas. Everything must be taken 
seriously by men of their class. They could never under- 
stand the description of a woman as flying over the un- 
bending corn and skimming along the main, nor how 
branches could terminate in figures which bore no resem- 


blance to themselves. The “airy nothings” which the 
imagination can create seemed to them to belong to the 


criminal classes, and VITRUVIUS was as serious in warning’ 


his contemporaries against allowing themselves to admire 
arabesques as if he believed the weakness was the root of 
all evil. It was fortunate for the world that such mathe- 
matical regularity was overcome by the wild imagination 
of the northern tribes with their fairies and goblins, their 
enchanted woods, sleeping beauties, giants and dwarfs, and 
the myriad things which were contrary to all rules of 
reason. 

It is possible, however, to put another interpretation on 
the words of Virruvius. As has happened with a great 
many architects who succeeded him, and who tried to 
make the world believe they were learned, we are afraid 
that, with all his respectability and his belief that without 
an encyclopedical head no architect could look after a 
villa, VITRUVIUS was not very sure about the things on 
which he commented. The topsy-turvydom which aroused 
his wrath may have been one of the freaks of fashion in 
Rome, in which an imitation of Egyptian precedents gained 
the approval of all who had money to expend. Columns 
of reeds, lotus capitals, human figures with heads of birds 
or cats, are all reminiscent of the Nile Valley. If the 
omniscient VITRUVIUS could not save himself from being 
puzzled by them, the Roman painters were to be excused if 
they depicted hieroglyphs which no priest or scribe in Egypt 
would be competent to interpret. Their representations 
were likely to be of no higher value than the Egyptian 
facade in Piccadilly, which no tourist from Cairo can accept 
as a work of the Pharaohs. 

Whether there was any relationship between arabesque 
and the decorative painting of Egypt is a subject which has 
received little attention. We are probably more competent 
in the nineteenth century to understand the character of 
Egyptian wall painting than were the Greeks and Romans, 
for we possess more examples of the art. We have prac- 
tically no evidence of the characteristics of Greek and 
Roman arabesque. The examples which were exhumed 
in the Baths of Titus have vanished. There may have been 
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as much elaboration in the details as RaPHAEL employed 
in his arabesque. But it is not illogical to suppose that 
much arabesque was executed in which the flatness of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs and of some of the wall-paintings was 
imitated. It is not necessary that chimeras and conven- 
tional vegetation should be painted with the precision of a 
Dutch master in order to produce a successful piece of 
arabesque. 

__ The unnaturalness which displeases purists is not un- 
likely to have originated in the desire to allow of facile 
and inexpensive execution. If a few figures are of a kind 
on which more labour was needed, we can consider them 


as aids to gradation, and as remedies against the monotony 
which a vast expanse of flat ornament generally produces. 
From the illustrations we are giving it will be evident 
that in Le Chambre de Marie de Medicis the artists 
endeavoured to avoid the defects which are sometimes 
charged against arabesque. The colouring cannot be sug- 
gested by mere outlines, but the composition reveals an 
endeavour to steer a sort of middle course between pictorial 
work and decoration by conventionalisms. The outcome 
becomes the more satisfactory in proportion as the student 
endeavours to realise what was intended by the artist, and 
the obstacles which the precedents then existing created. 
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THE BUILDING LAWS OF BYZANTIUM. 


NYONE who is desirous to be enlightened about the 
instability of power in the declining days of the 
Roman Empire will find enough evidence in the history of 
the Emperor ZENO, who reigned from A.D. 474 to A.D. 491. 
He was an Isaurian, and consequently a warrior. Naturally 
he found his way to Byzantium. ‘The reigning emperor 
was then Leo Turax, who was so eager to insure the 
influence and ability of ZENo (the name the adventurer bore 
is uncertain), he gave his daughter to him as a bride, 
appointed him captain of the bodyguard and commander- 
in-chief in Asia Minor. The emperor wished to nominate 
ZENO as successor, but his ugliness was an obstacle. 
When a son was born to ZENO, the child was selected to 
be the future ruler of the world, and when the old emperor 
‘died in 473 he ascended the throne. ZENO contrived to 
have himself accepted as co-emperor, and on the death of his 
‘son in a year or two he was allowed to retain full possession 
of the dignity. He could only look to his countrymen for 
support, and they had to be rewarded. The Greeks and 
‘other races became jealous, and the fury of civil war was 
increased. One time ZENO would find safety in flight, 
another time he would be dragged from retirement to 
legalise the spoliation of part of the empire for the benefit of 
those who professed to have fought his cause. A successful 
rebel like THEOpoRic could expect a partnership with 
ZENO, and if the opportunity offered, be murdered 
after the deeds were signed and sealed. Finally the 
emperor appears to have shared the fate of several of his 
predecessors, for according to one account he was beheaded 
while he was asleep. 

It is remarkable that amidst so many disturbances, when 
his power as well as his life seemed to hang on a thread, 
ZENO should have busied himself with a building law which 
was the admiration of Roman jurists. JUSTINIAN has 
gained an immortal name as a legislator, and he was not 
likely to approve of defective regulations: the importance of 
ZENO’s work is therefore manifest when we learn that it was 
-confirmed and made applicable to the whole empire. 
Supplementary enactments were afterwards issued, but 
evidently it was JusTINIAN’s desire that ZENo’s building 
act should be considered as one of those perfect things 
‘which would be marred by amendments. 

There was no city in the fifth century which was in 
greater need. of consistent building regulations than 
Byzantium. The site was liable to earthquakes. Fires 
were constantly breaking out. Constantinople always 
-excites the raptures of those who see it for the first time : 
it was no less tempting when it was supposed to be the 
foremost city of the world. Hordes of “ water thieves and 
land thieves” seemed to be always on the alert to seize 
everything of value which it contained. The inhabitants, 
like weak animals, herded together as if overcrowding were 
a source of strength. The City of London in the old days 
before the Fire did not present a more remarkable indiffer- 
ence to the laying out of streets or buildings for the common 
benefit. One of the Byzantine historians who wrote in the 
early part of the fifth century relates that the ground in 
Byzantium was insufficient for so many buildings, which 
“were separated only by narrow lanes. Additional space 
could only be found by endeavouring to reclaim it 
from the sea by costly piling. The unfortunate inhabit- 
ants suffered equally within doors or without; they 
were either hampered through want of room in their 
dwellings, or jostled by the crowds in the close streets. 
When an earthquake occurs, wrote an eye-witness, the 
people rush out of their houses regardless of the cold or the 
darkness. But they find they are still in danger. The 
buildings are so lofty and so near each other, if they fall 
great destruction of life must follow. Energetic emperors 
tried to cope with the evils of overcrowding, but in vain. 
The works for water-supply and the public buildings 
might be remarkable, but they could not be considered as 
efficient remedies. Some emperors erected palaces beyond 
the boundaries of Byzantium in the hope that loyal subjects 
would follow, but the advantage was only partial. To this 
day the evil is apparent. 

From the overcrowding, the consequences of a fire were 
generally lamentable. The houses were so near that the 
danger from flames could not be limited. But as we are 


aware in English towns the consequences of a fire are not 
confined to the destruction of property. Litigation follows, 
which often is more inconvenient and costly. The Byzan- 
tines were as enamoured of lawsuits as any Celts, and ZENO 
no doubt believed that by definite enactments about new 
houses he was preserving the people from the losses which 
attend those who have a weakness for witnessing agoristic 
encounters. It is time, however, to explain the nature of 
his law. 

A preamble is, we suppose, indispensable in a composition 
of the kind. ZkErNo’s is an address to ADIMANTIUS, the 
Prefect of Byzantium. In it the emperor says he has deter- 
mined to utilise the law on the subject of building which 
was then in existence. Parliamentary committees, magis- 
trates, district surveyors, and all who take an interest in 
57 & 58 Vic. cap. 213 will perhaps be surprised to hear 
that ZENO flattered himself on his precautions to prevent 
ambiguous expressions, and on his avoidance of the use of 
technical terms as far as was practicable, so that what was 
ordered could be understood without the help of an inter- 
preter. The law of his predecessor he esteemed as if it 
were of divine origin; but, owing to the varieties of 
meaning found in it by interpreters, it had become in part 
doubtful. That result ZENO was anxious to avoid. 

The first section related to the use of the site. 
Apparently a piece of land which had not been already 
utilised for building was unknown within the boundaries of 
Byzantium. ZENO accordingly decreed that all who were 
about to rebuild houses or repair them were not to depart 
from the character of the former structure. There was to be 
no greater interference with the light and prospect enjoyed by 
the neighbours than before. But a man could by contract 
acquire such easements, and to that extent the character of 
the building might be altered, although apparently by so 
doing there was interference with light and prospect. 

The second section prescribed that a clear space of at 
least 12 feet should be kept between a house and one 
adjoining, and continued from the ground to the top of the 
building. There was, however, no objection in law to a 
wider space. On the condition that a 12-feet interval was 
adopted there was to be no limitation to the height to which 
the building might to carried, and windows could be opened 
at discretion. But a ian was not in any way to encroach 
on the open space, or by any arrangement of a part of his 
house to interfere with the prospect of the sea enjoyed by a 
veighbour, or to convert what was a direct prospect into one 
that was oblique. 

As respects roadways of every kind the third section 
announced that there was to be no withdrawal of any part 
of one for the purpose of increasing the site of a house. 
In the same way it was not to be supposed that when a 
space of 12 feet was ordered to be left between houses a 
road or open space of greater width already existing could 
be diminished to 12 feet and the remaining land divided 
among adjoining owners. If an open space should exceed 
12 feet it was to remain unaltered. Incases where the space 
happened to be less the owners of houses adjoining were 
not to have the privilege of raising their houses to a greater 
height than formerly, nor of opening out new windows un- 
less the clear space was increased to at least 10 feet. In 
Byzantium the prospect was prized, and as a means towards 
insuring intervals between houses the Emperor further en- 
joined that where the open space was less than the normal 
width a man was not to form any additional prospect- 
windows (prospective), but he could open windows «for 
lighting the interior only (luciferase) provided they were at 
least 6 feet from the floor level. ZENO was careful to make 
it known that a place for standing or a second or false floor 
(pseudo-patum) was not to be introduced at a level which 
would allow of the enjoyment of the luciferze for prospectivee, 
while the height of the window was measured from the 
true floor. That arrangement was therefore declared to be 
illegal. 

In Byzantium as ground was limited compensation was 
sometimes found by a great increase of height. Whenever 
there was a fire ZENo’s predecessor allowed the new build- 
ing to be raised to roo feet, although in consequence a 
neighbour’s prospect of the sea was affected. There had to 
be a sacrifice of private interests to the necessity of housing 
the people. ZENO evidently did not approve of excessive 
heights, but he was forced to bow to circumstances. He 
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allowed buildings of too feet in rebuilding after a fire, and 
in the cases of houses on sites which were not used for 
buildings at an earlier time. But in all other cases of re- 
building the height of 100 feet was only permissible when a 
space of roo feet was left between the new house and those 
next to it. For the sake of the wide space ZENO was will- 
ing to allow the prospect enjoyed by a neighbour to be 
diminished. In other cases where the high houses were 


erected and the open space was not less than the normal | 


12 feet, the disturbance of prospect was only allowable with 
kitchens, closets, passages, and staircases, which were the 
parts rarely used for enjoyment of views. 

Ina Roman house the upper part, which was exposed 
directly to the sun’s rays, was called the solarium, while 
projecting parts, which were often a sort of oriels, were 
known as the maniana. As wood was commonly used in 
the construction of both, and as the projections almost 
touched in narrow streets, they must have been dangerous 
when fires arose. ZENO decreed that the use of timber 
should be abandoned in those parts, and that there 
must be a space of 10 feet between those which were 
opposite. If the street was too narrow to allow of that 
space, then the solaria and mceniana must be alternated, 
and were not to face each other directly. They were to be 
at least fifteen feet above the ground. ‘The supports, 
whether of stone or timber, were not to be fixed perpen- 
dicularly, but at an angle, in order that there might be no 
encroachment on the roadway nor any use made of the 
space beneath the projections. ‘The use of exterior steps to 
the solaria was prohibited. ZENO was anxious to create 
obstacles to the construction of projections that increased 
the risks of conflagration. It was therefore decreed that 
every structure of the kind which was not conformable to 
the by-laws should be demolished immediately, that the 
owner should pay a heavy fine in gold, and the architect 
or whoever arranged for the design a similar fine. The 
builder or workman was also to be mulcted, and if unable 
to pay he was to be banished from the city. 

Another source of danger arose from the columns in 
porticoes and elsewhere, especialiy when boarding was 
introduced between them. ‘The sixth section ordains that 
in all such cases the width was not to exceed 6 feet nor the 
height 7 feet. Where shops were approached through a 
portico of the kind, if they were in a principal quarter of 
the city the columns were to be of marble or encased with 
marble, but elsewhere the prefect was to use his discretion 
about the material. This appears to be the only instance 
in which attention was given to appearance ; in the other 
regulations safety was the principal consideration. 

Litigation, as we have said, was a passion with the 
Byzantines, and building operations afforded opportunities 
for its exercise. An application for an injunction to have 
work suspended was a common ruse. If the case was 
declared to be frivolous further proceedings by. way of 
appeal were commenced, and, as ZENO said, the money 
that was set aside to pay for the completion of the building 
was wasted in law. The emperor was in favour of summary 
proceedings, and therefore he laid down that before enter- 
ing on an appeal either party could seek the intervention of 
the prefect, and if the other party did not attend if called 
upon to do so the prefect could put an end to the case. 
So anxious was ZENo that building operations should not 
be suspended, he announced that a litigant who was not 
satisfied with the decree of the prefect could bring the case 
before the emperor himself in his own sacred palace. 
Everyone who was found to have delayed a work by 
litigation was to compensate the builder for all his losses, 
and to replace all materials which were injured. On the 
other hand, anyone who attempted to build in defiance of 
by-laws would have to pay the expenses of those who 
brought proceedings against him. In ordering the inter- 
vention of the prefect, it would seem as if ZENO con- 
sidered that lawsuits about building were entitled to priority 
of hearing for the sake of expediting them. It was there- 
fore decreed that not even military nor public service 
should be taken as an excuse for any delay in the pro- 
ceedings. 

In so crowded a city any neglect to carry out a contract 
must have caused more or less inconvenience to the public. 
Contractors and workmen in consequence did not escape 
the notice of Zeno. A contractor or workman was pro- 


hibited from abandoning work before its completion. If 
the work were not completed by the time agreed, com- 
pensation had to be paid to the owner for all his losses, and 
apparently prospective damages also. Whenever a con- 
tractor was impecunious and unable to pay for the losses 
and other penalties for which he became liable, he was to 
be flogged and expelled Byzantium. As in our time it was 
supposed to be disloyal to the craft for a new contractor to 
take up the work which another had left incomplete. 
ZENO would give no sanction to an economical theory of 
that kind. According to the law, if a contractor took up 
the incomplete work he was bound to bring it to com- 
pletion, or to incur the same penalties, including the 
scourging, as the original contractor. 

ZENO does not seem to have sought for his enactment 
more than a local application. It was intended to deal 
with the dangers to which Byzantium was liable. Over- 
crowding was the bane of the city, and the emperor en- 
deavoured to supply an antidote. But throughout the great 
empire all the chiet cities were exposed to continual con- 
flagrations. Rome itself is its most high and palmy days 
contained narrow and tortuous streets lined with tumble- 
down houses, in which wood was largely employed. 
JusTINIAN was therefore well advised when in the year 
A.D. 531 he declared that the by-laws sent to ADIMANTIUS- 
by ZENO of blessed memory should become no less binding 
in all the cities of the Roman empire. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Apes last ordinary meeting of the Society of Architects for 

the current session was held on Saturday, the 13th inst.,. 
on the occasion of the Society’s visit to Waltham Abbey. A 
numerous party of members attended, and were conducted 
round the Abbey by the vicar, the Rev. F. B. Johnston, M.A., 
and Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, who delivered a most interesting and 
instructive address. In the course of this address he drew 
attention to the portion of the Abbey which he ascribed to. 
Harold, and that which was undoubtedly Henry I.’s. He went 
into many points of detail with reference to the workmanship, 
as well as the style of the different parts of the building. 
Some time was spent in examining the fabric and that 
of the lady chapel in its rather curious position south of 
the south aisle. The vicar then conducted the party ever the 
site of the conventual buildings, and great admiration was. 
expressed for a beautiful example of Early English vaulting 
which still remains. The address will appear in full in the 
Journal of the Society for August. A hearty vote of thanks 
was proposed to Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, as well as to the 
vicar, by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, seconded by Mr. W. R. 
Mallett, and supported by Mr. Ellis Marsland, Major F. S. 
Leslie, R.E., Mr. H. A. Saunders, M.A, and Mr. H. Goodalk 
Quartermain. The vicar then conducted the party to the north 
of the Abbey grounds, where an interesting bridge of Early 
English date was inspected. Later in the afternoon the busi- 
ness of an ordinary meeting was transacted under the chair- 
manship of Mr. H. Goodall Quartermain. A large number of 
nominations were read, together with a list of donations to the 
Society’s library, from the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Essex Archzeological Society, and a number of architec- 
tural and archzeological associations throughout the kingdom. 
Mr. E. A. Mann, of 66 Nasford Road, Upper Clapton, was then 
elected a member of the Society, and the business part of a 
highly successful meeting was concluded. f 


THE GRIANAN AILEACH. 


E drove on a grey March day, says a correspondent of 

the Scotsman, for about six miles up the shore of 

Lough Swilly from Buncrana, where there is now, as in many 
places in the north of Ireland, a golf course more like the good 
old Scottish links than the modern English grounds, Passing 
the green slopes of Fahan, now interspersed with a few villas, 
we turned inland and soon reached the village of Burnsfoot at 
the base of the bare-topped hill, about the height of Arthur’s 
Seat, whose summit is crowned by the Grianan Aileach. This 
was the object of our drive. The Grianan should be as sacred 
ground for the Scot as for the Irishman, for the ecclesiastical 
as for the national historian. It is known in Irish history as 
Aileach of the Kings, and was the principal seat of the 
monarchs of the northern race of Hy Niall which sprang from 
Niall of the Nine Hostages, and from which our earliest 
Scottish Celtic kings sprang. St. Culumba was of their kin, 
Within the bounds of this fort—for it is a small fort, not a 
palace—St. Patrick is said to have planted the cross. From it 
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probably St. Columba went forth to found, on the oak-clad hill 
little more than five miles off, the monastery of his favourite 
Derry. The Grianan is a typical specimen of the old Irish 
fort built of uncemented stone. It has also the singular 
advantage of being one about whose history a good deal 
is certainly known. The name gvzavan means literally 
a sunny spot, and as royal forts were often built on 
such, it came to mean a royal fort even without the 
addition of azleach, which signifies “of stone.” It was, no 
doubt, so called to distinguish it from the more numerous and 
generally less important raths or forts of earth, This stone 
tort, as the most celebrated in Northern Ireland, generally 
retained its full name, which has been corrupted since Irish 
ceased to be spoken into Greenan Ely. In the same way 
Greenock, on the Clyde, is a corruption of Grzanach (sunny) 
or Grian-aig, the sunny bay, or perhaps more probably 
Grian-og, the little sunny hill, for there are several places so 
called in Ireland. In later Irish, and especially in Scottish 
Gaelic, gvianan was used for the ladies’ chamber on the 
sunniest side of the house, and occasionally also for the place 
where the peat was put to be dried by the sun. The ascent of 
the hill on which it stands is not too steep for a car, and we 
walked less than a mile from where the road ends at the last 
upland small farm, whose tenant is bravely trying to reclaim 
the moorland by the plough. The lower part of the hill is 
good pasture, as we had cause to know by the cream and butter 
of the neatly-kept farm of Lis Fanna and the kindly Irish 
hospitality of its owner. It would have cheered the heart of 
Sir Samuel Fergusson to see the bright doorstep of the farm 
cottage, its large windows and fresh thatched roof, with a trim 
garden in front, whose lawn is bordered with beehives, and the 
sweet-smelling dairy of some thirty cows at the rear. Here at 
least he need not have given voice to the pathetic contrast 
between the homesteads of Ireland and of Brittany. 


Yet would God that even as these 
In thy homeliest homestead, contented Bretagne, 
Were the Green Isle my thoughts are with now. 


ft is not beyond reasonable hope that the richer pastures of 
Connaught and Munster may .produce farms and farmers as 
prosperous as those of Ulster if, now that they have the same 
legal customs, they adopt the same habits of industry. 

When we reached the Grianan our first thought was not of 
its hoar antiquity or picturesque etymology, but of the fine 
landscape. Between us and the sea lay the broad peninsula of 
Innishowen, embraced by the arms of Lough Foyle and Lough 
Swilly, with its many bold headlands, of which Dunaff, at the 
entrance of Lough Swilly, Malin Head, the northernmost point 
of Ireland, and Innishowen Head, at the entrance of Lough 
Foyle, are the principal. Beyond Innishowen the Northern 
Sea stretched its unbordered waters till they were lost in the 
distance. Behind us to the south-west were some of the lower 
ridges of the greater mountain ranges of Western Donegal. 
Innishowen itself is hilly, but along the coast on the hill slopes, 
and in the vales of the little streamlets there is room for some 
arable and still more pastoral ground. It got its name from 
Eoghan or Owen, one of the sons of Niall, who also gave his 
name to the district of Tyrone. The Grianan was occupied 
by him when St. Patrick came to visit it, and the site had 
been chosen for its good outlook as well as for its expo- 
sure to the sun. Its present complete form is due to its 
restoration about 1878 by Dr. Bernard, a patriotic citizen 
of Derry. Notwithstanding frequent sieges and _ partial 
destruction, enough of the original structure had been left 
to show its plan and to leave little doubt that we now see it 
as it was before the Christian era in Ireland. The plan 
is, in fact, identical with that of the great fort of Dun Angus in 
Aranmore, in Galway Bay, although that is on a much larger 
scale, and the Staigue Fort in Kerry, which more nearly 
resembles “ The Grianan” in size, The shape is circular, and 
is formed by two concentric walls of selected and well-shaped 
stones, united together by rubble so as to form one wall about 
13 feet thick, The exterior wall or rampart is about 17 feet 
high, the middle er wall of rubble about 13 feet, and the inner 
about 9 feet. Several series of diagonal steps lead from the 
ground to within a few feet of the top of the rampart, which 
has a parapet running the whole way round, There are no 
loopholes or windows, and the guard no doubt made his obser- 
vations by looking over the parapet, which he could easily do 
by standing upright. There is only a single entrance facing 
the south, about 6 feet high, with a single strong lintel stone. 
A dark passage, the access to which is from apertures facing 
each other at points on the right and left sides of the circular 
wall, and each distant about a quarter of the circle from the 
entry, has been left in about half the wall, and may perhaps 
have been used for living in, but more probably there were 
wooden buildings within the central area, all traces of which 
have long since disappeared. 

Originally three outer walls of defence, which can still be 
traced at Dun Angus but have now been obliterated at The 


Grianan, enclosed larger spaces of 1, 4 and 5} acres respec- 
tively. At one time there is said to have been a stone oblong 
building in the centre of the fort, but this also has entirely dis- 
appeared, though in Dun Angus its foundation may still be 
seen. MacFirbis, in his Glossary, gives the name of the 
builder of The Grianan as Casruba, but as he mentions in the 
same list Aelias the stone-builder of Solomon, Bacus the rath- 
builder of Nimrod, and Cir the builder of Rome, we need not 
place implicit reliance on his authority. According to the Dinn 
Senchus, the real name of the builder was Fregrein, after whom 
it is, in fact, sometimes called in later records Grianan 
Fregrein. A fort, often destroyed, may have had several 
builders. Its first appearance in history is, as has been noticed, 
in the reign of Eoghan, son of Niall, the contemporary of St. 
Patrick, From him came the great clan of the O’Neils, so famous 
in later Irish history, as the O’Connels came froin his brother 
Connal Gulban. It is significant that it becomes historically 
known at the epoch of the advent of Christianity in Ireland, 
and perhaps this, as other of the old Irish forts, is not really 
very much older than this epoch. Still there is no reason to 
doubt that it was originally the seat of heathen kings, and there 
is no trace of a church in its immediate neighbourhood, It con- 
tinued to be occupied by kings of the race of Eoghan for 
several centuries, but the next important event connected with 
it mentioned on record is that it was ravaged by the Danish 
Vikings of the Hebrides in three successive raids in the years 
goo, 919 and 931. In the last of these Muircheartach, son of 
Niall Glunduib, then King of Aileach, who was distinguished 
from the many other kings of the same name as Muircheartach 
of the Leather Cloaks, which he first introduced for his retainers, 
was carried off in the Danish ships. He succeeded in escaping 
while they lay in Lough Swilly and again took possession of 
Aileach. Fitting out a fleet he pursued his Danish foes to the 
Hebrides, from which he took much plunder. Encouraged by 
success, he gathered a levy of 1,000 men of the clans Owen and 
Connal, and keeping his left hand to the sea, made a circuit of 
Ireland till he came to Dublin, where he took Sitric, the Dane, 
prisoner, and having also captured the Irish Kings Lorcan, 
Ceallachan and Conchobar, of Leinster, Munster and Con- 
naught, returned to Aileach. There he held rejoicings and 
feasts for his victory during five months, after which he sent 
his prisoners to Donchadh, the chief king at Tara, for the King 
of Aileach was only a provincial or subordinate king. On 
March 26, 943, he fell at Ardee in Louth in a battle with Blacan 
Godfreyson, a Danish chief. He is called by the Four Masters 
the Hector of the West, and the bard sang :— 


Vengeance and destruction have descended on the Clan Con for ever : 
As Muirchartach does not live, alas ! the country of the Gaidhil will 
be always an orphan. 


In r10r another Muircheartach, or Murtoch O’Brien, King 
of Munster, in revenge for the destruction of Kincora, near 
Killaloe, by Donald O’Lochlan, King of Aileach, made a great 
expedition into the North, during which he plundered Innis- 
howen, and razed the Grianan Aileach to the ground. His 
army was commanded to carry with them a stone of the fort 
for every sack of provisions they had brought, on which a 
Rann or Distich was composed :— 


I never heard of the billeting of grit stones, 
Though I heard of the billeting of companies, 
Until the stones of Aileach were billeted 

On the horses of the King of the West. . 


In the so-called prophecies of St. Columba it was foretold 
that Aedh, or Hugh, King of Tirconnill, would avenge the 
destruction of Aileach after 136 years, and it is a curious 
instance of the free invention and interpretation of such pro- 
phecies that this one, which could of course never have been 
made by St. Columba, was supposed to be fulfilled in 1599, 
when Red Hugh O’Donnel of Ulster ravaged Thomond in 
Connaught. 

_It was destined that in revenge for Aileach 


O Red Hugh ! the Prophet foretold 
The coming of thy troops to the land of Magh Adden, 


“ 


In 1199 the chief of the O’Docherty sept descended from 
Conall Gulban, became Lord of Innishowen, and expelled or 
subdued the O’Neills, the representatives of the race of Eoghan 
The old Fort of Aileach does not appear to have been rebuilt. 
but in the fifteenth century a castle was erected about two miles 
from the ancient fort, to which the name of Aileach was trans- 
ferred. It was a square keep with four turrets at the angles, of 
which a small remnant with one of the turrets may still be seen 
from the Grianan. The old stone fort was probably deserted 
from the time when its stones were carried off by Murtoch 
O’Brien until its recent restoration by Dr. Bernard. Dun 
Angus has been in like manner restored and preserved by the 
Irish Board of Works. A Scotsman cannot visit these historic 
memorials without a feeling of shame that so much more is 
done for their preservation, both by the public authorities and 
by private liberality, in Ireland than in Scotland 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE authorities of the Science and Art Department were 
well advised when they purchased the examples of French 
workmanship in wood and metal, and mainly of the Re- 
naissance period, out of the collection of M. Payreg, of 
Paris, which are now to be seen in one of the annexes of 
the South Kensington Museum. They cost about 12,000/, 
and the money could hardly be expended more advan- 
tageously for the country. Working in wood and metal has 
not ceased to be obsolete among us in spite of the 
economical advantages which the Germans and others can 
offer, and in the pieces acquired, which are to be divided 
among the museums in Dublin, Edinburgh, and South 
Kensington, there is an abundance of suggestions for all 
who care to learn. One of the advantages of the collection 
is that.the examples are generally in their original condition. 
M. Payre preferred to leave his property in the state he 
obtained it, and he was shrewd enough to believe that he 
would not suffer, as there must be sooner or later a reaction 
against restorer’s operations. There are many most able 
restorers in Paris, but they received insignificant patronage 
from M. Payre. It is impossible now to say whether the 
smiths and carvers who produced so many delightful things 
were their own designers. But if not they at least most 
thoroughly grasped the artist’s ideas, and in consequence we 
see none of that lifeless interpretation or translation which 
is so common in modern work. M. PayReE was evidently 
exacting, and his pieces are almost as remarkable for the 
designs as for the dexterity and jimesse of the execution. 
There are among the woodwork, doors, parts of staircases, 
balustrades, chimneypieces, corbels, cabinets, chairs, figures, 
&c., which were produced in various parts of France and 
suggest how general was artistic skill. In iron-work there 
are candelabra, knockers, tripod stands, caskets, locks, 
window screens, &c. In fact, there is not one object which 
is without interest or would not bear to be described and 
illustrated in detail. The collection is not, perhaps, one 
which will attract crowds of sightseers ; it is essentially one 
for craftsmen and for those who can admire handwork 
without being able to make use of a hammer or a chisel. 


Ir is proposed that the Pont de la Concorde in Paris, 
which is opposite the French House of Commons, should 
be.adorned with statues, especially as provision for them 
was made by the designer of the bridge. As the stones 
employed in the masonry were derived from the old Bastille, 
it was considered that the bridge would become .a_ perfect 
memorial of the Revolution if statues of VOLTAIRE, Rovus- 
SEAU, MIRABEAU, and D’ALEMBERT were set'up. The 
changes in government and the wars delayed the execution 
of the sculpture. When in 1828 the project was recon- 
sidered, there was less enthusiasm for the inspirers of the 
Revolution. A different selection of subjects was adopted. 
Commissions were given for statues of the’ heroes of more 
than one period, including SULLY, SUGER, DUGUESCLIN, 
CoLzBeRT, TURENNE, TOURVILLE and RICHELIEU, DuGuay- 
TROUIN, SUFFREN, Conpf, BayarD, DuQuEsNE. When 
the figures were completed it was discovered they were too 
large in size, a defect that is rare in a country where scale 
is respected, and would make the bridge appear smaller. 
The weight was also more than was anticipated by the 
engineer when he prepared the plans of the foundation. 
The statues were therefore sent to Versailles, and they now 
appear like the guardians of the Cour d’honneur. Nobody 
who sees them would care to have them restored to Paris. 


A New Rathhaus is to be erected in Hanover. As 
that part of Germany is the most indebted of all to 
England, it might be supposed that English architects 
would be invited to compete for. the building. But, 
although architects from Austria-Hungary are eligible, there 
is no place for an Englishman in the contest. Foreign 
artists, including architects, seek.English patronage, and 
often succeed in obtaining it, but there is no reciprocity. 
Ample time will be given for preparing designs, viz. until 
April 15, 1896. The jury will consist of six official and 
other architects, two senators and two of the citizens, for 
apparently the Germans do not believe in the advantage of 
having an odd number of judges. There will be one prize 


of 12,000 marks, one prize of 8,000 marks, two prizes of 
5,000 marks each, and two of 3,000 marks each, or in all 
36,000 marks. If any other designs are considered as 
likely to be useful, they will be paid for at the rate of 3,000 
francs each. . 

THE utility of Mr. E. S. Roscor’s “ Digest of the Law 
of Light” (REEvEs & TURNER) is apparent. from a third 
edition being necessary. The author departs from the: 
method adopted in ordinary books for readers who are 
not lawyers. Mr. Roscor’s treatment will be suggested by 
the titles of his chapters, which are ‘‘The Creation of the: 
Right,” ‘‘ The Prevention of the Right,” “The Abandon- 
ment and Suspension of the Right,” ‘The Extent of the: 
Right,” and “ The Vindication of the Right.” They are: 
definite subjects, and all keep in view the existence of a 
principle. How much labour was necessary in the prepara- 
tion of the book, although it contains scarcely a hundred. 
pages, can only be understood by those who have attempted 
a similar task. Mr. Roscor’s forty-two articles are deduced 
from hundreds of decisions, and if they were committed to 
memory they would become an excellent provision for 
practice. An architect who is eager to make a specialty 
of light and air cases will probably endeavour to master 
the details of many cases, but he is likely to be bewildered. 
unless he has mastered such a digest as Mr. Roscoz 
furnishes. For ordinary practice it will be found a suf- 
ficient guide to the architect’s duties in dealing with a 
most important subject. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED COMMséRCIAL PROPERTY, PRESTON. 
HE two illustrations of the above which we publish 
this week are from the drawings which were suc- 
cessful in the competition for the commercial premises 
which Mr. MILxar is about to erect on a site containing 
2,500 square yards, bounded by Church Street, Lancaster 
Road, Birley Street, and Jacson Street, Preston. ‘There 
will be fireproof shops, an auction room, wine lodge, hotel, 
arcades, &c. A description of the design appeared in Zhe 
Architect on June 28. The architects are Messrs. EssEx, 
Nico, & Goopmavy, of Birmingham and London. 


_ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY (ABBAYE-AUX-DAMES), 


CAEN, 

HE illustration shows the choir of the church founded 

by Queen MatTiLpa, whose tomb is seen in the fore- 

ground. The part of the building shown is reserved to the 
nuns of the Hotel- Dieu. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


W ELLS CATHEDRAL is not only one of the finest 

in the kingdom, but it has the peculiar advantage 
which over four hundred figures can confer. It measures 
about 371 feet in length from west to east, while the width. 
from north to south is 135 feet. 

There was a Saxon cathedral on the site which, between. 
1136 and 1166, was partially rebuilt by Bishop Roperts. 
Notwithstanding, a new church was begun about the end 
of the same century, and the work continued throughout 
the episcopate of Bishop JoceLtn of Wells (1206-1242), and 
for a short period after his death. To this church belong 
the nave, the transept, the central tower as high as the roof, — 
and the west front of the cathedral. ; 

The central tower was raised to its present height under 
Bishop DROKENFORD (1309-1329), and the lady chapel, the 
first part of the eastern addition undertaken, was completed 
before 1326, when the Bishop. assigned a portion of: his. 
own garden to one of the canons, ‘and describes it as 
“about 200 feet from the east end of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
lately constructed.” The cathedral ‘displays very rich’ and 
peculiar work of the Early English period. 

The view we give is from the south-east. We may 
mention that the artist, Mr. W. A. Hanson, has completed 
an admirable etching of the cathedral, with effects which are 
not obtainable in an ordinary illustration. It will shortly be 
published at the office of Zhe Architect. 
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Architectural HMuntiquities of Mormandy. 
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Capital Holy Trinity, Caen. 


Abben of fhe Holy Trinifp af Caen. 


HE church of the. abbey of the Trinity had its own 
peculiar rites, and till the period of the Revolution 
the community were in the habit of printing their 

= =| liturgy annually in Latin. A very beautiful quarto 

volume containing the ritual was published at Caen in 1622 

by the order of Laurence de Budos,-then abbess.. It was 

probably from pride at a privilege of this nature, and 
from a confidence in their strength, that the nuns persisted 
in celebrating the ridiculous, or it might almost be called 
blasphemous—/¢¢e des fous—for a hundred years after the 

Council of Basle had decreed the suppression of it through- 

out Christendom. In imitation, too, of the Boy-Bishops of 

Bayeux, Salisbury, and other churches, the nuns of the 

Holy Trinity had their Girl-Abbesses. The ancient rolls 

of the monastery make mention, under the head of expenses 

in 1423, of six sols given by way of offering on Innocents’ Day, 

“aux petites abbesses.” This was the day.on which the Girl- 

Abbess was elected ; the superior of the convent resigned to 

her the abbatial stall and crozier at vespers as soon as they 

came to the verse of the “ Magnificat,” beginning ‘“ Deposuit 
potentes de sede,” and the farce was kept up till the same 
hour the succeeding evening. The Abbé De la Rue, who 


mentions this fact, observes with justice that another circum. | 


stance which appears from these accounts is still more extra- 
ordinary ; that even as late as 1546 the abbess was in the habit 
of making an annual payment of five sols to the cathedral of 
Bayeux, for its Boy-Bishop. The entry is in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Au petit évéque de Bayeux, pour sa pension, ainsi 
qu’il est accoutumé, V. sous.” During the early part of the 
preceding century the abbot of St. Stephen was also accus- 
tomed to pay twenty sols per annum on the same account, but 
his payment was probably discontinued immediately after the 
edict of the council of Basle, though the ceremony of the Boy- 
bishop was not suppressed at Bayeux till 1482. Indeed, only 
six years before that time the inventory of the sacristy of the 
cathedral enumerated among its other valuables, 

Two mitres for the Boy-Bishop, 

Tho crozier belonging to the Boy-Bishop, 

The Boy-Bishop’s mittens, 

And four small copes of scarlet satin for the use of the 
singing-boys on Innocents’ Day. 

The abbess of Caen, through the medium of her official, 
exercised spiritual jurisdiction over the parishes of St. Giles, 
Carpiquet, Oistreham, and St. Aubin-d’Arquenay by virtue of a 
privilege granted by the bishops of Bayeux, as well for herself 
and her nuns as for the vassals of the several parishes. This 
privilege, however, extended no further than to an exemption 
from certain pecuniary fines, which the diocesans in the Middle 
Ages exacted from their flocks; and even in this confined 
acceptation it was more than once the subject of litigation 
between the convent and the see. In like manner the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction claimed by the abbess over the same 
parishes brought her occasionally into disputes with the bailiff 
and viscount of Caen; her rights were repeatedly called in 


question, and she was obliged to have recourse to legal 
tribunals to establish them. © The following very extraordinary 
suit is at once illustrative of the fact and of the character of the 
times. In the year 1480 an infant was eaten up in its cradle 
by a Jestia forcina within the precincts of the parish of St. 
Giles’s. .-The abbess’ officers seized the delinquent and in- 
stituted.a process for its condemnation before the seneschal of 
the convent. During the time, however, that the question was. 
pending, the king’s attorney-general interfered. He summoned 
the abbess before the high bailiff, and, maintaining that the 
crime had been committed within the cognisance of the baili- 
wick, he claimed the beast and demanded that its trial should 
take place before one of the royal tribunals. Debates imme- 
diately arose as to the limits of their respective jurisdictions, 
inquiries were set on foot, memorials and counter-memorials 
were presented, and the abbess finally succeeded in carrying 
her point,.only by dint of proving that she had some years 
previously burned a young woman in the Place aux Campions 
for having-murdered a man in the selfsame house where the 
hog devoured the child. 

Among the obligations originally imposed upon this 
convent was that of giving a dinner annually on Trinity 
Sunday to such of the inhabitants of the parish of Vaux- 
sur-Saulles and their domestics as had resided there a 
year and a day. The repast was served up within the 
abbey walls and in the following manner:—After the 
guests had washed their hands in a tub of water they seated 
themselves on the ground, and a cloth was spread before 
them. A loaf, of the weight of twenty-one ounces, was then 
given to each individual, and with it a slice of boiled bacon 
6 inches square. To this was added a rasher of bacon fried, 
and the feast concluded with a basin of bread and milk for 
every person, all of them having likewise as much beer and cider 
as they could drink. The dinner, as may naturally be supposed, 
lasted from three to four hours, and it will also not be difficult 
to imagine that the entertaining of such a motley throng on 
such a day could not fail to be attended with great annoyance 
to the nuns, and with various inconveniences. The convent 
had therefore from a very early date endeavoured to free them- 
selves from the obligation by the payment of a sum of money, and 
in times of war the town of Caen had occasionally interposed 
and forced the people to accept the composition, from an 
apprehension lest the enémy should gain possession of the fort 
of the Trinity by introducing themselves into it among the 
authorised guests. It appears that in 1429 the abbess pur- 
chased an exemption at the price of 30 livres, a sum equivalent 
to 374 quarters of corn, at a time when wheat sold for 2 sols 
the bushel, and twenty-two years subsequently Charles VII., 
then King of France, granted his letters patent, abolishing the 
dinner altogether, upon condition of a like sum being annually 
paid to the parochial chest. 

To the abbey church of the Trinity were attached several 
chapels, as well without as within its walls : the most remark- 
able of these was that of St. Thomas, generally known by the 
name of St. Thomas lAbattu, in the suburb of St. Giles. It 
was in its original state an hospital, and was called the hospital 
of St. Thomas the Martyr in the Fields, whence De la Rue 
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infers that it was,built in commemoration of Thomas-a-Becket, 
and was probably erected immediately after his canonisation in 


1173. Huet, on the contrary, tells us that it had existed “from | 


ime immemorial,” and Ducarel, who has described and figured 
anes to have also regarded it as of very high antiquity. 
The gradual disappearance of leprosy had caused it to be long 
since diverted from its original purpose. In 1562 it was 


pillaged by the Huguenots, and as no pains were taken to repair | 


the injuries then done, it continued in a state of dilapidation, 
imperceptibly wasting away, till the period of the revolution, 
when it was sold, together with the other national property, 
and even its ruins have now disappeared. n'y 
Happily, the abbatial church of the Trinity was at that time 
more fortunate ; it was suffered to continue unappropriated, 
till, upon the institution of the Legion of Honour, Napoleon 
applied it to some purposes connected with that body, by whom 
it was afterwards ceded for a workhouse for the department. 
The choir alone was used as a church ; the nave served for 
work rooms, and, to render it the better applicable to the 
purpose, a floor was thrown across, which divided it into two 
Boe has been observed in a recent publication,{ that “a 
finer specimen of the solid grandeur of Norman architecture is 
scarcely to be found anywhere than in the west front of 
this church” “The corresponding part of the rival abbey 
of St. Stephen is poor when compared to it ; and Jumieges 
and St. Georges de Boscherville equally fail in the com- 
parison. In all these there is some architectural anomaly ; 
in the Trinity none, excepting indeed the balustrade at the 
top of the towers, and this is so obviously an_ addition 
of modern times that no one can be misled by it.{ This 
balustrade was erected towards the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the oval apertures and scrolls, seen in Ducarel’s 


oe. 


_ unusual arrangement, placed compound and all pointing3to the 
| centre of the door. These, with the addition of quatrefoils and 
_of some grotesque heads, which serve as keystones to the 
mouldings over the windows of the triforium, are the only 
_ ornaments which this front can boast. The capitals through- 

out it are of the simplest forms, being in general little more than 
inverted cones, slightly truncated for the purpose of making 
them correspond with the columns below. Some few of them. 
| have the addition of small projecting knobs immediately below 
| the angles of the impost ; while those in the square towers are 
formed by a short cylinder, whose diameter exceeds that of the 
shaft, surmounted by a square block by way of abacus. The 
towers and buttresses decrease in size upwards. An archi- 
tectural peculiarity deserving of notice in this front lies in the 
triangular mouldings, observable in the spandrils of the arches 
of the clerestory. The same are occasionally, though rarely, 
found in other buildings of unquestionably Norman origin, as 
in the church at Falaise and in Norwich Cathedral* in our 
own country. They are here more particularly noticed as 
serving to illustrate what has been considered an anomaly in 
the architecture of some of the round-towered churches in 


| Norfolk and Suffolk, + where the windows are formed with 


heads of this shape. Antiquaries unwilling to admit that the 
flat-sided arch, as it has been called by a perversion of terms, 
was introduced into England prior to the fourteenth century, 
have laboured to prove that such windows were alterations. 
of that period, contrary to the evidence of every part of the 
building. 

The east end of the choir presents a bold termination, 
pierced with ten spacious windows that give light to the 
choir, each of them encircled with a broad band com- 
posed of the same ornaments as are found in the rest of the 
exterior of the edifice. This part of the church is divided in 
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print,§ were introduced.” It may be well to take the present 
opportunity of making a general observation, that though, in 
speaking of this and of other churches, the term west front 
may commonly be applied to the part containing the principal 
entrance ; yet that this term must be received with a certain 
degree of latitude. The Norman religious edifices are far from 
being equally regular in their position as the English. With a 


inclination to the west, they vary to every point of the | 
eae y. "The church of the abbey of the Trinity fronts the — 
north-west. The architrave of the central doorway is composed of | 


compass. || 


many surfaces of great depth : two-thirds of them are flat and 
plain, and recede so little, as to afford but small opportunity for 
light and shade. Its decorations are few and simple, consisting 
almost wholly of the billet and chevron moulding, the led 
occupying the exterior, the latter the interior circles. In the 
outermost band the billets form a single row and take the 
curve of the arch: the succeeding circle exhibits them with an 


* Anglo-Norman Antiquities, Pp. 75) te 7. | In this figure, ike 
represents the south side of the building, a striking sonar oie wi 
be observed with the architecture of the church ot Than, shown a 
another illustration, Ducarel, in speaking of the pillars in the pase Oo 
the chapel, says they are of a peculiar construction, and widely : mae 
from all others that have fallen under his consideration ; but e a 
unfortunately furnished no engraving of them, and has even omitte 
to mention wherein their peculiarity lay. 

+ Turner's Tour in soared Te Re ue 

ill Jess can any one be so by the a les 
A aeeanh Peace stintaws, which Mr, Turner did not think it 
worth while tomention. = 

§ Anglo-Norman Antiquities, plate 5. 

See Zurner’s Tour in Normandy, ii. p. 171. 


eration of the arches of | 


its elevation into three compartments, the lower containing @ 
row of small blank arches, while in each of the upper two is a 
window of an unusual size for a Norman building, but stil} 
without mullions or tracery. The windows are separated by 
thick cylindrical pillars, which rise from immediately above a 
row of windows that give light to the crypt. The heads of 
these windows are level with the surface of the ground, and 
the wall in this subterranean part of the building is consider- 
ably thicker than it is above. The balustrade of quatrefoils 
above appears coeval with the rest, and may be begaliey - 
tending to establish the originality of that in the nave of the 
abbey church of St. Stephen. 

The interior of the choir, in its general arrangement, 
very much resembles the same portion in St. George’s and in 
Norwich Cathedral. The second, however, of these buildings 
| retains the original groinings of the roof, which in our English 
church have been sacrificed to make room for large pointed 
windows ; while in the church of the Trinity they have given 
place to a spacious dome, painted with a representation of the 
Assumption. In the foreground of this picture is seen the 
_royal foundress of the abbey, and, according to common 
tradition, the portrait of a female dressed in the habit of a nun, 
on the north side of the high altar, is also intended for her. 
But traditions of this nature are too vague for much reliance to 
be placed upon them. The plain arches, with their truncated 
columns, are those which terminate the flat part of the choir. 
The wide unvaried extent of blank surface beneath them is 


* See Britton’s Norwich Cathedral, plate 4, F. p. 32. pase: 
+ Hadisco Church, figured in Cotman’s Architectural Antigquilies 
_ of Norfulk, plate 38, affords an excellent specimen of these windows. 
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attributable to modern masons, who have filled up and covered 
arches without mercy or discretion, and have pierced the walls 
anew with plain mean doorways. The windows are lofty, and of 
fine proportions. ‘Their glazing is probably of the time of 
Louis XIV. when the gorgeous splendour of painted glass gave 
way to the less beautiful and less appropriate ornaments, supplied 
by the fancy of the plumbers.* The narrow passage formed in 
the thickness of the wall, with its small arches variously deco- 
rated, surrounds the whole building—choir, nave and transepts. 
In the architectural arrangement of this portion of the edifice, 
where every large arch of the windows is flanked by two lesser 


* See Turner’s Zour in Normandy, ii. p. 252, under the head of 
Bayeux Cathedral, the windows of which are remarkable for the com- 
plicated patterns of the lead-work.—See also Carter’s Ancient Archt- 


tecture, i, plate 79, p. 54, where this laborious author states himself to | 


have collected nearly all the remains of this description of art in Eng- 
land. He is inclined to refer it to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, —In the second volume of the same work, plate 27, fig. F. 2, 
is represented one of the borders of the west window of the nave in 
York Cathedral, which almost exactly resembles one of thes? at Caen. 
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ones of the triforium, the church of the Trinity agrees with the 
cathedral at Oxford, as figured in Mr. Carter’s work on ancient 
architecture,* and there treated as a genuine Saxon building, 
erected by King Ethelred, after the destruction of the monastery 
by the Danes in 1004. But the capitals of the columns in the 
two churches bear only a slight resemblance to each other. 
Those at Oxford t are among the most beautiful left us by early 
architects, consisting chiefly of foliage, and, in one instance, of 
a very elegant imitation of a coronet. In the abbatial church 
at Caen they display the same mixture of Grecian and bar- 
barous taste, the same beauties, the same monstrosities, and 
the same apparent aim at fabulous or emblematic history, as 
has been remarked at St. Georges de Boscherville. On the 
angles of one, which contains four storks, arranged in pairs, 
will be found an obvious representation of the heraldic fleur- 
de-lys. In another, is a head placed over two lions, commonly 
believed to be intended for a portrait of the Conqueror. 
(Zo be continued.) 


* T, plate 28, fig. A. 
+ See Britton’s Oxford Cathedral, plate 4. 
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AN ARCHAOLOGICAL CRUISE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Belfast News Letter has 
contributed a series of articles descriptive of the sea 
voyage from Belfast to Galway in connection with the summer 
meeting at Galway of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland. The members who travelled by that route were 
enabled to visit some of the islands which are rarely seen by 
strangers. 

The Caloric, belonging to the Belfast Steamship Company, 
and commanded by Captain Davison, left the Ulster capital on 
the 2nd inst. The party numbered 125 persons. The weather 
at first was not propitious. It was feared, says the correspon- 
dent, that the sea was running too high to land on Tory 
Island, as it is rather a difficult place to reach except in very 
calm weather, When Dunree Head, at the entrance to Lough 
Swilly, was passed, the sun shone out brightly on the huge, 
white-crested waves as they rolled in from the western Atlantic. 
The weather still continued to improve, and a fine view of the 
splendid cliffs of Horn Head was obtained. Tory shortly after 
hove in sight. The lee side of the island was approached, 
when the captain announced, what up to then had been very 
doubtful, that we could land on Tory. A number of boats at 
once came off from the island, which, with the ship’s boats, 
soon landed the entire party at Westtown, one of the two 
villages of the island, and the place where the antiquities are 
situated. Tory is about three miles long and one mile broad, 
and has a population of a little over 300 persons. There is a 
neat little Roman Catholic chapel on the island, and the priest, 
who had only been recently appointed, was most attentive in 
conducting the visitors and pointing out the various points of 
interest. There is a lighthouse and telegraph station on the 
island. The latter isa great boon to shipowners, as vessels 
can be reported when leaving or approaching the Irish coast. 

The antiquities consist of a round tower, ruins of an ancient 
monastery supposed to have been founded by St. Columba, a 
very peculiar tau cross, and some other relics. ‘The inhabitants, 
who area sturdy, healthy race, all turned out to meet us, as 
they did at all the other islands we visited, giving quite a 
holiday appearance to the scene. The island produces barley, 
rye and potatoes. They keep a few cows, sheep and goats, 
but their principal support is from the sea. Their boats are 
what are known as Norway yawls, and are excellent sea boats. 
They are supplied to those who cannot otherwise procure 


| the inhabitants by sounding her foghorn. 


them by the Congested Districts Board, who have done a 
great deal to improve the social condition of the islanders 
along the west coast of Ireland. 

From inquiries we made we ascertained the Tory fishermen 
go out from ten to twelve miles to sea for cod and ling fishing ; 
they keep a little fire of peat in their boats to cook their food, 
and the corraghs, or coracles, which were formerly the only 
kind of boat they had, has now almost disappeared. The 
corraghs are made of a framework covered with tarred canvas, 
have no keel, and are very light ; they are easily carried by 
two men in an inverted position over their heads, either to or 
from the shore. The Ca/orzc left Tory about two o'clock, and 
sailed around the Bloody Foreland, Aranmore, off the coast 
near Gweedore, Glen Head and Malinmore. The weather 
now was perfect, a calm sea and glorious sunshine reflect- 
ing all the beauties of the magnificent cliffs that defend 
our coast from the huge Atlantic rollers. The name 
‘“‘ Bloody Foreland” might convey a wrong impression to some 
of the readers of this article; the name is not. derived 
from any battle in former times or deed of blood done here, 
but is the literal English translation of its Irish name, which 
conveys a most beautiful poetic idea. The Western sun, when 
sinking below the Atlantic waves, gives a golden or reddish 
hue to the magnificent foreland, which would be more correctly 
translated Golden or Ruddy Foreland. The magnificent range 
of sea cliffs, 2,000 feet in height, known as Slieve Liag, formed 
a splendid spectacle as the steamer passed close by them, 
reflecting in brilliant sunshine all the lovely tints of bright 
green, red and yellow, and dark violet painted on them by 
Nature’s own hand, the pigment used being the various 
coloured ores that oozed out from the seams in the rocks, 
twisted and contorted into every conceivable shape and pattern. 
The intention was to run to Killybegs Haxbour to put up for 
the night, as it had been arranged to anchor the vessel every 
night, so that the members could be rested from their labours 
of the ensuing day. However, owing to the calm sea and 
glorious sunshine, it was resolved, after consulting the captain, 
to steam right on to Innismurray, land there, and examine its 
ancient pagan and early Christian remains, and afterwards 
anchor near the entrance to Sligo Harbour. This was carried out 
to the great satisfaction of all on board. It was six o’clock on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 3rd, that the Ca/orzc anchored in 
smooth water about half a mile off shore, and rather startled 
They were rather 
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reticent in coming to us, not expecting our visit, and not under- 
standing for what purpose such a large and strange vessel had 
approached their shores. They became quickly reassured 
when they understood our object, and materially assisted the 
ship’s boats in landing the party. The island is a small one 
lying out in the Atlantic, four miles from the nearest point of 
the county Sligo. It is about one mile long and half a mile 
broad, and contains a population of about 103 persons, having 
increased since last census. The inhabitants seem to live more 
comfortably and have better houses than those of Tory. The 
island produces fairly good crops of barley and potatoes, which 
took very healthy and flourishing. Each family possess from 
one to two cows, besides either a horse or a donkey. The 
houses are larger and much more comfortable than those of 
Tory. They are all farmers and fishers, the children are 
healthy and intelligent ; they all dress in their own made flannel 
homespun, both here and in Tory. It is very durable, light and 
porous, and well suited for them. Scarcely any shop’s clothing 
is used. They catch great quantities of crabs and lobsters at 
this season. They have not a market for them, as no steamer 
calls, same as at Tory. They have no resident clergyman on 
the island, the priest on the neighbouring mainland comes over 
once a year to marry and baptise. If any young couple want 
to get spliced in the interval they must come to Ireland, or 
remain single to the annual visit of the priest. The people 
meet together on Sundays in the little sixth century church, 
whilst one reads prayers ; they all at least say their prayers in 
their own simple way, which if done in a pure spirit no doubt 
will be as acceptable as if performed with all the Church’s 
ceremonial. The antiquities of Innismurry, which would take 
a small volume to describe, are of both Pagan and Christian 
origin. Their patron is St. Molaise, who flourished early in the 
sixth century, from which time the Christian architecture 
dates. There is a great cashel or stone pagan fort, 175 feet 
long by 135 feet broad, and walls from 8 to 9 feet thick, built 
without mortar, The principal remains are inside this cashel, 
which is situated on the highest part of the island. There are 
several small churches, bee-hive stone houses, altars, a 
Holywell, a sweating-house or hot air Irish bath, on same 
principal as what are called Turkish baths, but which were 
known in Ireland for the past two thousand years, and still 
used in various parts of the country to cure rheumatism. All 
these and many other antiquities may be seen here, such as 
ancient incised crosses, standing stones, holed stones, and 
cursing stones, which were used in pagan Ireland when one 
man wished to injure and curse another. This has not been 
practised on the island for more than forty years. 

The next island to be visited was Clare Island, in Clew 
Bay, off the coast of Mayo, which was reached on the 4th inst. 
The two principal objects we had to see, says the corre- 
spondent, were Grace O’Malley Castle, built in the reign of 
‘Queen Elizabeth, and a Carmelite monastery. Grace O’Malley, 
better known as Granuaile, built and lived in the strong 
fortalice. She in her day paid a visit to Queen Elizabeth, and 
was well received by the virgin Queen, and returned to Ireland 
probably in a hooker, such as is still common along this coast. 
She kept a strong fleet, and was able to pounce down on her 
foes and levy contributions, which were probably stored in the 
castle which we were now looking at. Until about two years 
ago it was utilised as a police barrack, but is now tenantless, 
It is a good example of a strong tower of the sixteenth century. 
The abbey was about a mile and a half from our landing place ; 
it was founded by Grace O’Malley in the sixteenth century. 
There is a fine tomb, a monument to the founder on the north 
side of the altar. The most interesting feature to note about 
the island is that an experiment has been made by the 
Congested Districts Board by purchasing it. Some twelve 
years or more ago it was purchased by a Mr. M‘Donnell for 
the sum of 11,000/., for several years no rent was paid, the 
proprietor died, and it descended to two nieces, who were glad 
to part with it for about 5,000/.; less than half of what was 
paid for it some eleven years before. 

The island is five miles long and about three broad, con- 
taining 3,449 acres, and a population of 557 in 1891. The land 
was farmed in a kind of joint stock way, some four or five 
persons being joint owners and tillers of each farm, with the 
mountain land in common between them all to put as many or 
as few cattle and sheep on it as they pleased. The Board are 
remodelling all this. They have an engineer resident on the 
island, who is laying it out in separate farms to be owned by 
one man each. The mountain land is being enclosed by a 
‘stone wall some four or five miles in extent, and in future each 
farmer will have a right to put a certain specified number of 
cattle or sheep on it, according to his valuation without charge, 
any in excess of this to be paid for. 

There are two National Schools, mixed, that is, for boys 
and girls together, one at each side of the island ; the young 
people all speak English, the older all Irish, but the latter is 
dying out. The people are very healthy, having no disease 
except rheumatism, and only die by accident or of old age. 
There is no consumption known, and no doctor. 


The priest settles all disputes. There are only three men 
and one sergeant of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and they 
would not be required except to keep down distillation. They 
do not use carts, there are none in the island. Two creels are 
hooked on a straw saddle, the bottom is hinged and fastened 
with a pin, which has only to be taken out when the manure, 
turf, or whatever load is in the creel drops out without the 
trouble of lifting it from the horse’s backs. For mountain 
roads this is found preferable to any other method of transit. 
There is only one public-house, which is a post-office as well. 

There is one respectable house where a visitor could be 
entertained and get a bed, and I would recommend it to some 
of our Belfast people who wish to see something new, and ac- 
quire a knowledge of the manners and customs as they existed 
centuries ago, but which are now in a transitive state, and will 
shortly disappear. There is no frost on any of these islands. 

I think this island would be a splendid sanatorium for con- 
sumptives ; the air has a balmy, invigorating feel, and one can 
live out in the open air all the year round without the danger 
of catching cold. From Clew Bay the party sailed to Aran 
and visited High Island. The Aran Islands were by far the 
most interesting of all the places touched at, as the manners, 
customs, and condition of the. people are totally different from 
any other part of Ireland, whilst the antiquities are of Pagan 
and Christian origin. Galway was afterwards reached, 

A number of the members drove from Galway to the 
monastery of Clare Galway, a distance of some six miles. It is 
a Franciscan foundation, and was erected in the year 1299 by 
John De Cogan, and was never finally deserted and given up 
by the order until about twenty-five or thirty years ago, They 
clung to it through all the years of persecution, and a small 
side chapel is roofed and in good order, and mass is still offered 
in it. The Clanricarde family bury at Clare Galway, where 
there is a large family vault. On the afternoon of Monday, 
July 8, a party started in asteamer for Ballyvaughan, a distance 
of about eleven or twelve miles across the bay of Galway. The 
abbey of Corcomroe was visited. It was founded for the 
Cistercian order by Donald More O’Brien, king of Limerick, 
about the year 1182. The entire district between Ballyvaughan 
is dotted with places of historic interest—castles, churches, and 
battlefields. It is the district known as Buneen, or the Rocky, 
and through this valley Red Hugh O’Donnell passed close by 
the monastery of Corcomroe on his return from plundering 
County Clare about the year 1690, Owing to the lateness of 
the hour, and having to reach Galway for dinner and business 
meeting, several places of great interest had to be left unvisited. 
At the general meeting several interesting papers were read— 
one by Mr. Perry, CE., on “ The Antiquities of County Gal- 
way,” and another by Mr. Kelly on “The Wonders of Galway.” 

On Tuesday afternoon the entire party bade adieu to 
Galway, and proceeded by special train for Athlone, stopping 
on the way at Athenry to examine the ruins of a fine Dominican 
priory founded in the year 1241. The founder was Meyler de 
Bermingham, who died in 1252. It is a fine ruin showing 
traces of beautiful work, and was a favourite burial-place of the 
Earls of Ulster and many great Irish families of Connaught. 
There are also remains of a Franciscan monastery, a market 
cross, a strong castle, a town gate, and portions of the ancient 
Town Hall. The special train afterwards proceeded to 
Athlone, where the members put up for the night. 

On Wednesday, the last day on the programme, the entire 
party left Athlone for Roscommon, where they were met at the 
station by The O’Conor Don, vice-president for Connaught. 
The O’Conor Don had forwarded to each member and asso- 
ciate an invitation-card to luncheon at Ballintubber Castle on 
the afternoon of Wednesday. Before proceeding to the latter 
place, they stopped at Roscommon to visit an ancient abbey 
close by the town. The most interesting feature here was a 
tomb erected to the ancestor of The O’Conor Don—Felim 
O’Conor—last king of Connaught, who was buried here about 
the year 1241. The tomb, which was mutilated by Cromwell’s 
soldiers, is a very beautiful one; it represents the king re- 
cumbent, with his sceptre in his right hand and his left on his 
breast, whilst at his feet is an otter. On the sides of the tomb 
are carved in high relief the Galloglasses, or foot soldiers of 
the sovereign, with coats of mail and conical helmets, some 
holding in their hands battle-axes, the peculiar weapon of these 
soldiers, and others in the act of unsheathing their swords. 
This tomb, in addition to its historic interest, possesses a 
peculiar interest for the antiquary, that it shows the exact dress 
and weapons of Irish foot soldiers in the middle of the thir- 
teenth certury. 

The next place visited was the Castle of Roscommon, a 
very extensive building quadrangular in shape, with a large 
courtyard and towers at the angles. It was erected in 1269 by 
Robert de Ufford, Lord Justice of Ireland. Like many other 
Irish castles it was sometimes in the hands of the English and 
sometimes with the Irish, according to the exigencies of the 
times, and at the present it presents a beautiful picture as it 
stands, ivy clad, in the centre of a great plain. It was attacked 
on that occasion by an army of what are known as Cameronians, 
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who usually went under cover previous to the attack which the 
castle stood without any apparent injury. Ballintubber Castle, 
the last seat of the kings of Connaught, was the last seat of 
the antiquaries at the conclusion of the summer meeting of 
1895, which will be remembered as a red-letter year in the 
annals of the society. Here in a huge marquee was laid out an 
entertainment by the lineal descendant of the kings of Con- 
naught, and one not unworthy of the memory of his ancestors. 


RENAISSANCE v. GOTHIC. 


[* Washington it is proposed to erect a cathedral. The 

Board of Trustees having asked Mr. Ernest Flagg, archi- 
tect, to consider the subject of style, have, on his recommenda- 
tion, adopted Renaissance. Mr. Flagg wrote :— 

“ Gothic architecture, or what passes for such, was intro- 
duced into the United States about fifty years ago. Our liking 
for it followed what is known in England as the Gothic revival. 
The Gothic, except for church purposes, soon went out of 
favour, for it was discovered that it was not suited to our wants. 
However, the taste for so-called Gothic churches still continues 
to this day, kept alive, doubtless, by the large number of 
Americans who travel abroad and who see and admire the 
Medizval churches of Europe. 

“Gothic architecture was the product of peculiar conditions 
which do not now exist. The problem was to build churches 
entirely of stone, or, in other words, to make them fireproof. 
The difficulty lay in constructing and sustaining the vault in a 
satisfactory manner, which was only accomplished towards the 
latter part of the twelfth century. 

“ The whole system of Gothic architecture grew out of and 
was based upon the logical development of what may be called 
balanced construction in masonry, or the sustaining in place of 
stone vaults by counteracting thrusts. When this system of 
construction is abandoned, the necessity no longer exists for 
the forms employed ; in this case they have lost their meaning, 
and the use of them is a sham and an affectation. Moreover, 
to build in our time by the Gothic system, making use of the 
forms and methods which the Gothic architects employed, 
seems equally absurd, for we can now build fireproof buildings 
for a tithe of the time, labour and trouble which they cost the 
Gothic builders. It seems as foolish to go back 709 years and 
to build in the manner of that time, disregarding all that has 
been learned since, as it would be to construct ships for 
modern uses in the fashion of former ages. No one would 
think of abandoning steam-power and substituting the galley 
system of propulsion in vessels intended for real work; the 
older system may be more poetical, and the vessels may 
present a more interesting appearance, but for real use we 
employ modern methods. If the church is for real use we 
should do likewise, and at the same time find some modern 
method to express the unchanging devotional feeling. 

“The Gothic style has certain characteristics which grew 
out of the exigencies of construction. If these characteristics 
are abandoned the style loses its charm. One chief charac- 
teristic is the multiplicity of supports rendered necessary by 
the vault, and another is the narrowness of the nave. Not 
only must the nave be narrow, but at the crossing, where the 
most space is needed, there is the least room, owing to the 
great piers necessary to carry the increased span of the 
vaulting. 

“The multiplicity of supports destroys the view from the 
aisles. Moreover, the effectiveness of the church must depend 
largely upon its length, and this exaggerated length cannot be 
used for congregational purposes. The buildings could scarcely 
be contrived in a way which would make them less adapted for 
the seeing and hearing of large congregations. The Gothic 
churches were not at all intended to meet such requirements. 
In the age to which they belong, if the congregation was large, 
the people were not expected to either see all that took place 
or to understand what was said; it was sufficient that they 
were present. 

“The Renaissance style is emblematic of modern times and 
liberal ideas. It typifies the Reformation, using the word in 
its broadest sense, the Reformation which affected all 
Christendom and ushered in modern times and thought. The 
gloom of the Middle Ages had passed, and the light of learning 
and reason took its place. The architecture ot Europe was 
reborn, having more of the characteristics of its mother, classic 
art. 

“ Again, the refinement of the Grecians exerted its power, 


though presented to the world at that time through the debased _ 


medium of the Roman remains. The Renaissance architects 
learned how to cover a square chamber with a spherical vault, 
while the balanced construction of the Gothic architects gave 
place to the rigid methods of the Romans. The grandeur of 
the interior no longer depended upon the extreme length and a 
great disproportion of the height to the breadth, but all three 
proportions might be used harmoniously.” 


TESSERZ. 


The Basilicas of Ravenna. 


13 Rome, where temples and thermz lay in splendid and 

massive ruins on every side, the founders of churches had 
no need to quarry columns, nor to sculpture capitals or cornices. 
They had these ready to their hand. The consequence of this 
facility was, not only that the shafts were ancient, but that the 
capitals were taken wmdecungue, and where one or two shafts 
were of unequal length with the rest, the height was compen- 
sated by a foot of base or 6 inches of capital. These are con- 
stantly varying when taken from older buildings, and where 
they were supplied for the occasion, the old forms were gene- 
rally followed unchanged. In Ravenna, though both in that 
city and in Constantinople the emperors helped themselves to 
such precious shafts as were worth a sea voyage, the architects 
originated capital and cornice decorations for themselves. The 
general character of this sculpture, though far ruder than that 
of the empire in execution, is interesting from its simplicity and 
originality. The acanthus-leaf capital is still used, but with a 
greater desire to appreciate its natural beauty and with a certain 
delight in observing the fresh joyousness of living vegetation 
blown by winds and clinging round the convex mass, rather 
than gummed on to it in the old Corinthian manner. The 
convex form, as naturally indicative of the greatest sustaining 
power, is preferred to the old concave in capitals. This cha- 
racter of detail appears in the oldest of these Ravennese 
churches. But Ravenna has some remarkable monuments of 
the age of Justinian and of Galla Placidia. The most important 
of these is San Vitale, an octagonal building rising into a dome 
and surrounded by a wide vaulted aisle, with a gallery above 
it also vaulted. The arches on which this central dome rests 
are supported on massive piers and rise to the height of the 
top of the upper galleries. Seven of these arches thus open 
into the gallery and aisle by a semicircular recessed colonnade 
in two storeys, falling into the arch above by means of a semi- 
dome and vault. The eighth side protrudes into a sanctuary 
that interrupts the circuit of the aisle and gallery, and ends in 
an apse beyond the octagonal outer wall. The roof of this 
portion of the church is a quadripartite vault of masonry covered 
with mosaic. That of the apse is as usual. One feature com- 
mon to all basilicas, that of the portico, appears in great beauty 
in churches of this description, and particularly in this of San 
Vitale. It is a wide enclosure attached to one of the angles of 
the outer walls, enclosing therefore two narrow triangular 
spaces, which seem to form with the actual portico. a double 
enclosure. There are openings into these spaces by means of 
arches, but the walls are not cut away into regular colonnades 
between them and the side of the church. 


Velasquez. 


It is impossible to estimate Velasquez without going to 
Madrid ; on seeing him in this gallery the first impression of 
his masculine power and universality of talent is irresistible ; 
it is the reality more than the imitation of life and nature, and 
in every varied form. He is the Shakespeare of his art, a 
Proteus. Grievous is the error of those who suppose him only 
to be the portrait-painter of sallow mustachioed Spaniards in 
black cloaks. There is no branch of the art, except the marine, 
which he has not pursued, and he attained almost equal excel- 
lence in all. His portraits baffle description and praise ; they 
must be seen; he elevated that humble branch to the dignity 
of history. He drew the minds of men; they live, breathe, 
and seem ready to walk out of the frames. His power of 
painting circumambient air, his knowledge of lineal and aérial 
perspective, the gradations of tones in light, shadow, and colour 
give an absolute concavity to the flat surface of his canvas ; we 
look into space, into a room, into the reflection of a mirror. 
The freshness, individuality, and identity of every person are 
quite startling ; nor can we doubt the anecdote related of 
Philip IV., who, mistaking for the man the portrait of Admiral 
Pareja in a dark corner of Velasquez’s room, exclaimed (he had 
been ordered to sea), “ What! still here?” After a few days 
spent in the gallery of Madrid, we fancy that we have actually 
been acquainted with the royal family and court of that day, 
and that we have lived with them. None, perhaps, but a 
Spaniard could so truly paint the Castilian. Velasquez was 
the Vandyck of Madrid. He caught the high-bred look of the 
Hidalgo, his grave demeanour and severe costume, with an ex- 
cellence equal to his Flemish rival, differing only in degree; he was 
less fortuuate in model. Vandyke, like Zeuxis, had the selection of 
the most beauteous forms, faces, and apparel in the English court 
of Charles, which he was created expressly to delineate, with his 
clear, silvery, and transparent tones, his elegant aristocratic 
air, those delicate skins and tapering fingers which are never 
seen in coarse, tawny Spain; nor did Velasquez ever con- 
descend to flatter royalty; honesty was his policy. Courts 
could not make a courtier of his practical genius, which saw 
everything as it really was, and his hand, that obeyed his intel- 
lect, gave the exact form and pressure ; he rarely refined. He. 
did not stoop to conciliate and woo his spectator. Thus even 
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when displeased with repulsive subjects, we submit to the 
power of a master-mind displayed in the representation. His 
Infantes are often booby-faced, and his Infantas mealy ; for the 
royal originals were made, not by him, but by Nature’s 
journeymen ; still.they are real beings, not conventional ; they 
are flesh and blood, our fellow-creatures, and with them there- 
fore we sympathise. Their costume, whether of the court or 
the chase, is equally true; and they wear their clothes with 
ease and fitness, not like the fancy masquerade of an imagina- 
tive painter, stuck on a stiff lay-figure, but the every-day dresses 
of living flexible bodies underneath. Velasquez was inferior to 
Vandyek in representing female beauty, for he had not his 
advantages ; the Oriental jealousy of the Spaniard revolted at 
any female portraiture, and still more at any display of beau- 
teous form; the royal ladies, almost the only exception, were 
unworthy models, while the use of rouge disfigured their 
faces, and the enormous petticoats masked their proportions. 
Velasquez was emphatically a man, and the painter of men. He 
was aware of his strength and weakness ; his greatest works— 
Las Lanzas and Los Bebidores—have no women in them what- 
ever ; and in the Hi/anderas, a group of females, he has turned 
aside the principal head in the foreground, leaving it, like 
Timanthes, to be supplied by the imagination of the spectator. 


Alabaster in Art. 

Alabaster is translucent or semi-transparent, and is usually 
of a white—a yellowish-white—and greenish colour, though 
sometimes strong brown tints and spots appear in it, When 
the varieties of colour occur in the same stone, and are 
disposed in bands or horizontal strata, it is often called 
onyx alabaster; and when dispersed irregularly, as if in 
clouds, it is in like manner distinguished as agate alabaster. 
These varieties in the colour are alluded to by Pliny :— 
“‘Candore interstincto variis coloribus.” Though much softer 
than other marbles, and on that account ill-adapted for 
sculpture on a large scale, it is capable of being worked to a 
very fine surface, and of receiving a polish. Alabaster has 
been supposed to derive its name originally from Alabastron, a 
town of Egypt, where there was a manufactory of vessels made 
of a stone which was found in the neighbouring mountains. 
Pliny speaks of alabastrites, using that term for the various 
kinds of this marble, as well as onyx, probably from the 
texture being somewhat different from that of the Greek, 
Sicilian, and Italian marbles, which he was more accustomed 
to see, and which were commonly used by sculptors, and 
from which he thus desired to distinguish it. He observes 
that it was chiefly procured in his time from Alabastron 
and Damascus. Alabaster, both in its form of car- 
bonate of lime and gypsum (for from the confusion that 
exists in the description of some monuments of antiquity, 
it becomes necessary to advert to both varieties under that 
denomination), was employed very extensively by the ancients. 
It was much used by the Egyptians for different sorts of vases, 
rilievi, ornaments, covers of sarcophagi, canopies and sculpture 
in general: but from the absence of any remains of sculpture 
in that material it may be assumed that alabaster (gypsum) was 
little, if ever, used by the artists of ancient Greece and Italy 
for statues, rilievi or busts. Vessels or pots used for contain- 
ing perfumes, or rather ointments, were often called by the 
ancients ‘‘alabastra” or “alabastri.” It appears, from the 
account of Pliny, that these pots were usually made of the onyx 
alabaster, which was considered to be better adapted than any 
other stone for the preservation of perfumes. Martial says, 
“cosmis redolent alabastra,” and Horace appears to allude to 
the same vessels in his invitation to Virgil. ‘The term seems to 
have been employed to denote vessels appropriated to these 
uses, even when they were not made of the material from which 
it is supposed they originally received theirname. Theocritus 
thus speaks of golden alabastra. These vessels were of a 
tapering shape, and very often had a long narrow neck, which 
was sealed, so that when Mary, the sister of Lazarus, is said by 
St. Mark to break the alabaster box of ointment for the purpose 
of anointing our Saviour, it appears probable that she only 
broke the extremity of the neck, which was thus closed. 


Stained-glass of Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries. 

No one, who has paid any attention to the subject, can have 
failed to remark either that the glass of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries is richer and more intense in hue than that 
of the fifteenth and subsequent centuries, or that the older the 
glass is, the more gem-like is its effect, and the less flat is its 
colour. Age, no doubt, by the film it produces on the surface 
of the glass, partly through the corrosion of the material, 
partly through the deposit of ferruginous particles from the 
saddie-bars, and the growth of minute lichens, enriches the 
effect of ancient glass ; but it is clear that age alone does not 
produce the greater richness of early glass as compared with 
late glass ; for it is by no means uncommon to find glass of the 
fifteenth century more affected by age than that of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, and yet not equally rich in effect. 


The rich and mellow tone of ancient glass arises from the 
nature of the substances of which it is composed, from 
impurities in the alkali and in the silex ; and in the case of 
coloured glass, from impurities in the colouring matter also. 
Its gem-like sparkling appearance arises principally from the 
formation of the sheet. It will appear on examination, that 
white and pot-metal coloured glass of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, with but little exception, are of very 
unequal thickness in the sheet. This fact. is sufficient to 
account for the variety of tint we see in the glass, to which its 
gem-like appearance is owing, for, if we assume that the glass 
when taken out of the melting pot was of the same hue 
throughout, it is clear that the sheet must appear to the eye 
darker or lighter in those parts which are thicker or thinner 
than the other parts. The streakiness and irregularity of the 
ruby red of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to which it 
owes its surpassingly rich and beautiful appearance, seem, as 
far as can be ascertained, to have been caused by some 
imperfection in blowing the sheet, for all this ancient streaky 
ruby, when seen section-wise, presents the appearance of thin 
laminz of colour embedded in white glass on one side of the 
sheet, the other side being, as before explained, white. And 
modern ruby glass, sold as “ damaged ruby,” because its colour 
is streaky and uneven like the old, though unequal to the old in 
depth, when seen in section exhibits a similar distribution of 
colour. We may therefore conclude that the streaky effect of 
the old ruby was produced in the same way as the streaky 
effect of the modern ruby. 


The Early Christians and Ancient Sculpture. 


During the latter part of the reign of Constantine many 
statues of the gods were destroyed and melted down, and not 
long after his time a systematic destruction began, which under 
Theodosius spread over all parts of the Empire. This spirit 
of destruction, however, was not directed against works of art 
in general and as such, but only against the pagan idols. The 
opinion, therefore, which is entertained by some that the losses 
we have sustained in works of ancient art are mainly attribut- 
able to the introduction of Christianity, is too sweeping and 
general. Of the same character is another opinion, according 
to which the final decay of ancient art was a consequence of 
the spiritual nature of the new religion. The coincidence of the 
general introduction of Christianity with the decay of the arts 
is merely accidental. ‘That the early Christians did not despise 
the arts as such is clear from several facts. We know that 
they erected statues to their martyrs, of which we have a 
specimen in that of St. Hippolitus in the Vatican library, and it 
is expressly stated by Baronius that Christians devoted them- 
selves to the exercise of the arts. The numerous works, lastly, 
which have been found in the Christian catacombs at Rome 
might alone be a sufficient proof that the early Christians were 
not hostile towards the representation of the heroes of their 
religion in works of art. The hostility, such as it appears in 
the writings of Augustin, cannot therefore have been general ; 
and, in fact, Christianity during the Middle Ages became as 
much the mother of the arts of modern times as the religion of 
Greece was the mother of ancient art. Another very general 
and yet incorrect notion is that the northern barbarians after, 
the conquest of Rome intentionally destroyed works of art. 
This opinion is not supported by any of the contemporary. 
historians, nor is it at all probable. The barbarians were only 
anxious to carry with them the most precious treasures in order 
to enrich themselves ; a statue must have been an obiect of 
indifference to them. What perished perished naturally by the 
circumstances and calamities of the times; in times of need 
bronze statues were melted down and the material used for 
other purposes; marble statues were frequently broken to 
pieces and used for building materials. If we consider the 
history of Rome during the first centuries after the conquest of 
Italy by the Goths, we have every reason to wonder that so 
many specimens of ancient art have come down to our times. 


“ 


Townley, the Collector. 


It was in 1768 that Charles Townley, a Lancashire gentle- 
man, began to collect remains of ancient art in Rome. About 
1772 he brought such acquisitions as he then possessed to 
London, and placed them in a house in Park Street, West- 
minster, where by gradual accessions his collection was 
advanced to its highest celebrity. It was not to marbles alone 
that Townley directed his attention. He had also a collection 
of terra-cottas, and he laid out large sums in the purchase of 
ancient bronze figures and utensils, Greek and Roman coins, 
gems, antique pastes and drawings, the greater part. of which 
served essentially to illustrate his sculptures. During two or 
three of the latter years of Townley’s life, feeling his health to 
be rapidly declining, he employed himself in preparing designs 
for a statue gallery and library to be added to the mansion at 
Townley, and enjoined his executors inhis last will, dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1802, to complete his plans within five years, otherwise he 
directed his marbles to be given to the British public, and to 
be preserved in their museum. Townley died January 3, 1805. 
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After his decease, his executors, upon a mature consideration | 
of all the circumstances of his fortune and collection, came to 
the decision of offering the marbles and terra-cottas only to the 
nation, and of immediately fulfilling Townley’s conditional 
view with respect to the British Museum, An Act was con- 
sequently passed for purchasing them, and the sum voted was 
20,0007, An additional edifice was built at the Museum for 
their accommodation, and the collection was opened to public 
view in 18c8. Townley’s remaining collection of antiquities, 
illustrative of his marbles, was purchased and deposited in the 
same institution under another Act, in 1814, for the sum of 8,200/, 


Lighting of London in the Highteenth Century. 


In 1694 it appears that the City was partially lighted with 
lamps. By the Act passed in that year under which the 
Orphans’ Fund was created, the sum of 60c/. per annum was 
assigned towards that fundas “ arising from a lease granted for 
twenty-one years by the Corporation of certain lights to be 
used in the City,” from which it may be inferred that the city 
authorities in those days derived a revenue from granting the 
privilege of lighting to private parties, who must of course have 
taken their remuneration from householders. . At the expiration 
of the lease here mentioned, viz. in 1716, an Act was passed by 
the municipal parliament repealing all former laws upon the 
subject, and ordering that forthe future every housekeeper should 
hang out a light before his door with sufficient cotton wicks to 
burn from six o’clock in the evening until eleven of the same 
night, after which hour the streets were consequently left in 
darkness. The housekeepers were at liberty to discontinue the 
lighting of their street lamps between the seventh night after 
each new moon and the third night after it arrived at the full— 
an instance of economy which is still practised in many of the 
provincial towns of this kingdom. Every housekeeper who should 
omit to hang out the necessary light on all other nights was fined 
Is. for each offence. This system proved to be exceedingly 
troublesome and unsatisfactory, and after a few years a company 
was established which in return for a payment of 65. per 
annum, which it was authorised to demand from each house- 
holder rated for the support of the poor within the City, 
engaged to provide a sufficient number of lamps and to keep 
them lighted from six o’clock until midnight. The company 
further engaged to pay to the Orphans’ Fund the yearly sum of 
6007. above mentioned. The insufficiency of the light thus 
provided may be inferred from the numerous depredations then 
committed in the City by highwaymen, who riding into the 
streets after nightfall, perpetrated their outrages with impunity. 
This evil rose to such a height that Government found it neces- 
sary to offer a reward of 1o0o/., a large sum in those days, for 
the apprehension of every highwayman in the City of London, 
_or within five miles of the same. After these evils had been 
endured for some years a further and more effectual improve- 
ment was introduced. The contract just mentioned was 
cancelled, and an Act of Parliament was procured in 1736, 
authorising the Corporation to set up as many glass lamps as 
should be necessary, and to keep them lighted throughout the 
year from the setting to the rising of the sun. ‘To defray the 
cost the Corporation was empowered to levy an annual rate 
upon every householder proportioned to the value of his house, 
This system was found to answer well, and continued in opera- 
tion until the introduction of gas-lighting. During the seventy 
years that intervened London enjoyed the reputation of being 
the best lighted city in Europe. 


Donaria at Greek and Roman Doors. 

Before the door of a palace, or of any private house of a 
superior description, there was a passage leading to the door 
from the public road which was called “vestibulum.” It was 
provided with seats. It was sometimes covered by an arch 
which was supported by two pillars, and sometimes adorned 
with sculptures. Here persons waited who came in the 
morning to pay their respects to the occupier of the house. In 
the vestibule was placed the domestic altar. The Athenians 
also planted a laurel in the same situation, beside a figure 
designed to represent Apollo, and statues of Mercury were still 
more frequent, being erected there on the principle of setting a 
thief to catch a thief. The Donaria offered to the gods were 
suspended not only from the antz, but likewise from the door- 
posts and lintels of their temples, as well as of palaces, which 
in ancient times partook of the sanctity of temples. Victors in 
the games suspended their crowns at the door of atemple. In 
like manner persons fixed to the jambs and lintels of their own 
doors the spoils which they had taken in battle. Stag’s 
horns and boar’s tusks were on the same principle used to 
decorate the doors of the temples of Diana, and of the 
private individuals who had taken these animals in the chase. 
Owls and other nocturnal birds were nailed upon the doors as 
in modern times. Also garlands and wreaths of flowers were 
suspended over the doors of temples in connection with the 
performance of religious rites, or the expression of public 
thanksgiving, being composed in each case of. productions 
suited to the particular divinity whom they were intended to 


honour. In this manner the corona sficea was suspended in 
honour of Ceres. Laurel was so used in token of victory, 
especially at Rome, where it sometimes overshadowed the 
Corona Civica on the doors of the imperial palace. The doors 
of private houses were ornamented in a similar way, and with 
different plants according to the occasion. More especially in 
celebration of a marriage either laurel or myrtle was placed 
about the door of the bridegroom. — Catullus, in describing an 
Imaginary marriage, supposes the whole vestibulum to have 
been tastefully overarched with the branches of trees. The 
birth of a child was also announced by a chaplet upon the door, 
and a death was indicated by cypresses, probably in pots, 
placed in the vestibulum. In addition to trees, branches, 
garlands and wreaths of flowers, the Romans sometimes dis- 
played lamps and torches before the doors of their houses for 
the purpose of expressing gratitude and joy. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, was sometimes performed in the vestibulum, 
especially on occasions when it was intended to do honour to 
the master of the house or to one of his family. 


Early Study of Euclid in England. 

It is said that Boethius translated a part of Euclid’s 
“Geometry” in the fifth century. The translation continued 
to be the standard text-book on the subject until Euclid was 
brought in again from the Arabs. John Campanus, of Navara, 
who lived, according to some authorities, in the eleventh 
century, while others consider him to be one of the numerous 
scholars of the thirteenth century, has obtained the credit of 
being the first translator of Euclid from the Arabic into Latin. 
An edition was printed in Venice as early as 1482, with a 
preface by Ratdolt, another in 1491, and one in Paris in 1516. 
It has been maintained by Professor de Morgan that the so- 
called translation of Campanus was only a new edition with a 
commentary of one by Athelard or Adelard, a monk of Bath, 
who lived about 1150. For Campanus is not expressly 
described in the book as a translator but as a commentator, 
add to which that there is in the Bodleian Library a manuscript 
entitled “‘ Euclidis, &c, ex versione Adelardi de Arabico, una 
cum commento Magistri Campani Novariensis.” Scheibe? 
(cited by Camerer and Hauber in the preface of their edition) 
states that in his copy of Campanus the fact of the translation 
being that of Adelard was noted in a handwriting apparently 
as old as the edition itself. It is also mentioned (in the preface 
just cited) that it differs from the one of Nasireddin, In one 
copy of Campanus some ancient handwriting, completely 
obliterated, is attached to Ratdolt’s preface. Chemical means 
have succeeded in recovering a few unconnected words only, 
among which are “ben Honein” and “Tebit ben Corra,” 
expressing perhaps the opinion of the writer that the version 
chosen by Adelard or Campanus was that of the two Eastern 
editors. : 


GENERAL. 


Mr. G. Gassiot, Master of the Vintners’ Company, has 
presented to the Corporation Art: Gallery a painting, Zhe 
Youth of Our Lord, measuring 32 inches by 50 inches, by the 
late J. R. Herbert, R.A. 

Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., died at The Roos, Saffron 
Walden, on Sunday last, at an advanced age. 

The Tomb of Sebastian Bach, the composer, has been 
discovered in the cemetery of St. Jean at Leipzig. 

M. Elie Berger has obtained the Prix Gobert, worth about 
9,000 frs, from the Académie des Inscriptions. The Abbé 
Clerval obtained the second prize. 

The Subject assigned for the competition of the Prix de 
Rome in painting is ‘‘Christ at the foot of the Cross after the 
Crucifixion bewailed by the Holy Women.” 

The Restoration of the Luxor Obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde, Paris, has been completed. All the fissures have 
been filled with cement, and the arrisses which were decayed 
are now perfected. 

Mr. R. E. Johnson, the president of the Victorian Institute 
of Architects, died while about to enter a tramcar in Meloourne 
on May 29. On the evening before he read a paper at the 
meeting of the society. 

Sir F. Cook has offered to subscribe 509/. towards the pur- 
chase of the Barber Surgeons painting by Holbein, if within 
the next six months the remainder of the money is raised. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Yorkshire Union of 
Artists was opened at Whitby on Tuesday. The pictures hung 
amount to nearly 350. 

The Thoresby Society on Saturday paid a visit to the 
Castle and Church at Skipton and to the Priory at Bolton. 

The Jury of the Munich Exhibition have awarded 
second-class medals to Mr. Walter Crane for his Course of 
Time, Sir Frederick Leighton for his Azspah, and Mr. S. J. 
Solomon for a Portrait. 
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WE have pointed out from time to time that the Courts are 
of late disposed to be rather severe in judging cases where 
losses arise, and which are attributed to the negligence of 
architects and surveyors. Little value is attached to a 
plea of acting according to the best of one’s judgment. 
County court judges draw their inspiration from those 
above them, and a case, which was decided on Monday at 
Hastings by Judge MarTINEAUv, should, therefore, receive 
more attention than the sum claimed would suggest. 
The plaintiff was a builder living in Robertsbridge, and, as 
he was eager to tender for the erection of a small villa, he 
sent the plans and specifications to an architect and 
surveyor in Hastings in order to work out the amounts. 
He obtained the contract and paid 5/. for fees. Before the 
villa was completed, the plaintiff found he had expended 
too/. beyond the sum he was to receive. He used 
100,000 bricks, and he believed only 75,000 would be 
required ; work for which he paid 47/. was estimated at 
367, and soon. Altogether he lost 142/ over the contract. 
He, therefore, brought an action to recover 50/. for negli- 
gence in the preparation of the estimate. For the defence 
some architects and builders were called to testify that the 
sums included in the estimate were fair, and that it had 
been prepared in a professional way. But counsel for the 
plaintiff drew attention to a statement of the defendant that, 
owing to want of time, he was compelled to depend on 
cubing to arrive at the cost. The judge reserved his judg- 
ment, and did not give it until Monday. MHis conclusion 
was that an error was committed, and there was negligence 
on the part of the defendant. The damages were assessed 
at 25/7, one-half the amount claimed. It could not be 
proved there was wilful mistake, and apparently the defen- 
dant earned his 5/. honestly. A few years ago he would 
probably have had a decision in his favour. But judges now 
will not admit there is any immunity for professional men like 
architects and surveyors; and if in any way a loss can be 
traced to their action they must accept the consequences. 


THE judgment which was given in the Court of Appeal 
on Tuesday in ALLEN v. London County Council confers 
additional importance on the certificate of the superintend- 
ing architect, and will settle a point rather undetermined 
hitherto relating to corner houses. The plaintiffs com- 
menced to build four houses and shops on a site in 
Kilburn, having a frontage of 22 feet to the high road and 
58 feet to Birchington Road. The superintending 
architect declared that the houses extended 16 feet beyond 
the general line of buildings in the latter. The plaintiffs 
contended that the block could not be considered as 
standing in Birchington Road. The magistrate and the 
_ Divisional Court held that the certificate showed that the 
house in question was situate in the street, place, or row of 
houses on and for which the general line of buildings was 
determined, and that it was the duty of the architect to 
decide and find the situation of the plaintiffs’ building. 
Lord Justice LINDLEY on Tuesday said that the following 
circumstances must co-exist in order to justify an order 
for demolition under section 75, viz.:—1. There must 
be a building, structure, or erection of some sort. 
2. That building, structure, or erection must be erected 
with the written consent of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (or now of the County Council). 3. That building, 
structure, or erection must be in some street, place, or row 
of houses. 4. That street, place, or row of houses must 
have a general line of building. 5. This line of building, 
z.¢, the line of building of the street, place, or row of houses 
in which the building complained of is situate, must be 
decided by the superintending architect appointed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (or now by the County 
Council). 6. Lastly, the building, structure, or erection 
must be erected beyond the line so decided. What is left 
to the decision of the architect is the existence and exact 
position of the general line of building of the street, place, 
or row of houses (if any) in which the building, &c., com- 
plained of has been erected. In case of dispute the 
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magistrate must decide all the other matters referred to, 

eg. whether the building, &c., complained of is one to 

which section 75 applies, especially having regard to 

section 74 ; whether the necessary consent has been given ; 

whether the building, &c., is ina street, place, or row of 

houses, ‘“‘street” being interpreted as directed in sec- 

tion 112; whether the building, &c., has been erected 

beyond the general line of building for that street, 

&c., as decided by the superintending architect. But 

then it is said that the question still remains, who is to 

determine whether the building complained of is in the 

particular street, place, or row of houses to which the 

architect’s certificate is applicable. This is the point on 

which Lords Watson and BRAMWELL differed in BARLOW 

v. Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts. The object of the Act 

being to regulate lines of building, the architect, rather 

than the magistrate, seems naturally to be the person to 

say to what line of building a particular house should 

conform. ‘The general line of building which the architect 

is to decide is “such general line,” and by “such” is 

meant the general line for the street, &c., in which 

the house in question is. The architect might no doubt 

assume, without deciding, that the building complained of 
was in a particular street, place, or row of houses, and 

simply certify the general line of buildings of that street, &c., 

leaving the magistrate to determine whether after all the 
building was in the street, &c., to which the certificate , 
applied. But this would be to deprive the architect’s 
certificate of half its value, and the interpretation which 
leaves him to decide what building line is to be conformed 
to seems to be preferable to an interpretation which leaves 

that question to the magistrate. The architect’s certificate, 

taken with the plan, supplies the omission which led to the 

decision in ‘ Barlow’s Case,” and does certify, with suf- 

ficient clearness, that the appellants’ house is not only in 

Birchington Road, but is in the row of houses the building 

line of which is defined. Lord Justice Lopes and Lord 
Justice Ricgy delivered judgment to the same effect. 


From Venice the announcement comes of the death of 
Gracomo Franco, the director of the Academia di belle 
arti. He had reached his eightieth year, and his life was 
marked by many vicissitudes. By birth he belonged to one 
of the foremost families in Verona. His predilection was 
for art. Gr1acoMo Franco became an amateur in the best 
sense of the word, for he expended his patrimony in 
patronage. When he was about fifty he discovered that he 
was compelled to labour in order to live, and he was glad to 
accept an appointment as draughtsman in the office of one 
of the railway engineers. IRANCO was possessed of ability. 
It was seen in a design which he prepared for a church in 
Louigo. He gained the competition, and the building is 
considered satisfactory. His success led to other com- 
missions. Ten years ago he was appointed professor of 
architecture in the Venetian academy, and if kindness of 
disposition could prevail, his students should be among the 
best taught in Europe. 


Ir is intended to erect a new hospital, and a site on the 
Craig Lockhart estate, containing about a hundred acres, 
was recommended as the most eligible. Drs. LirrLEJOHN 
and MuirHeap, with Mr. Markuam, the city superinten- 
dent, have examined the site, and have arrived at an opposite 
opinion. They say they do not consider it suitable, as ft is 
too restricted in size, and its position is faulty, as it occupies 
for the most part a valley, in winter damp and much 
exposed to mists, while for several months it would lose 
the direct sunlight. At the meeting of the Town Council 
on Tuesday the Lord Provost said that with such a decision 
the wisest course would be to let the matter drop. Some of the 
Council objected, but eventually the suggestion was adopted. 
At the same meeting it was decided the scheme for the 
extension of the City Chambers or Municipal Buildings 
should be sent back for further consideration. The pro- 
posed new council-room, which is to occupy the first floor 
at the north-west corner of the Exchange Square, will, with 
galleries, have three and a half times the floor space and 
three and a half times the cubic capacity of the present 
chamber ; the proposed new burgh court-room, on the floor 
level, under the new council-room, will be double the size 
and have twice the capacity of the existing court-room. 
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STONEHENGE.* 


T was shrewdly remarked by Horace WaLpo_e that 
| everyone who wrote about Stonehenge comprised the 
monument in the class of antiquity for which he had 
preference. It would be difficult to discover remains that 
are more accommodating, and on that account it would not 
be entirely an advantage if archeologists were to agree 
upon a theory of the origin and purpose of the stone circles. 
Imagination can revel in creating scenes of which they 
were the unmoved witnesses. We can form mental pictures 
of many tribes coming from various parts of the island or 
from districts across the sea to join in worship or deliberation 
on the sacred spot where sheep now graze on the Wiltshire 
Downs. Nowhere else, probably, did the sun seem 
so mysterious as when seen on arising through the 
openings of the stones, or when shadows were cast 


upon the devotees. What wild chants may have 
expressed the fervour of the occasion! What strange 
adventures they could relate of their experiences, 


how their course was marked by miracles, and how 
many omens had been fulfilled. Sunshine alone is not in 
keeping with the depths of men’s minds. TURNER cared 
to represent Stonehenge only when the heavens were in 
tumult, and it seemed as if no living thing could resist their 
wrath. At such a time we can fancy the captives and 
victims were brought forth and sacrificed in the spirit which 
made murder sublime. Everything confirms the belief that 
for a long period in Europe and Asia destiny, like a modern 
policeman, was continually giving the order, ‘‘ Move on.” 
The migrations were marked by many a memorial in stone ; 
Stonehenge could be supposed to signalise the reaching of 
a goai that was believed to be final. Old StuKELEy thought 
that some of the priests and people of Egypt who were 
“chivied” by CampysEs did not stop until they came to 
the western isle, where they ‘‘introduced some of their 
learning, arts, and religion among the Druids, and perhaps 
had a hand in this very work of Stonehenge.” For the 
Egyptians many another race could be substituted if de- 
sired. There were authorities who maintained that the 
circles were raised by Irishmen. HoLiNsHED ascribed them 
to Mainus, King of the Scots. At a later time they were 
described as the work of the Bretons. According to one 
-authority the builders were Apalachian Indians. 

If we conclude that the stones were the memorial of the 
heroes of some forgotten contest, and that commemorative 
games or feasts were held near them, they become to the 
imagination more interesting than they can appear as the 
walls or altars of an unroofed temple. Heroic deeds are no 
novelty in Britain, and it would be more gratifying to learn 
that Stonehenge was associated with some remote Balaclava 
than with ‘‘the chief principles of the old Magian religion 
and the reformation ZOROASTER made in it,” which was the 
interpretation of the circles and the two colours prevailing 
among the stones given by Woop, the Bath architect. 
According to Fossrooxe, “the trilithons are found at 
Mycenz and Telmeseus, and the opinion expressed by the 
Anglo-Saxons that Stonehenge was a sepulchral monument 
might be taken from the knowledge certified by OLaus 
Macwnus, that the trilithon form was adopted by the Goths 
and northern nations to commemorate very eminent 
persons.” 

The variety of speculations which surround Stonehenge 
may appear very absurd to those who pride themselves on 
being “practical men.” The fact is, however, unless we 
accept Stonehenge as a creation which has been a puzzle 
for very many years, and which is always likely to remain 
one, it would lose nearly all its interest. EMERSON, when 
he visited Stonehenge, although in company with CARLYLE, 
could not work himself into a condition to prize it more 
highly than would the building labourers of Boston. ‘The 
problem, to his mind, resolved itself into one of mechanics, 
and as he saw bigger stones moved constantly by the aid of 
simple appliances, he was serenely contemptuous of the 
“much ado about nothing” of the archeologists. The 
majority of visitors would agree with the American if they 
were free from prepossessions and dare express their 
convictions. 

Yet if Stonehenge were cleared away posterity would be 


* Stonehenge and its Earthworks, with Plans and Illustrations. 
By Edgar Barclay, R.P.E. London: D. Nutt. 


likely to consider the act as an unpardonable crime. To 
WALPOLE the monument might seem to have only a 
limited or personal interest that was confined to a few 
pedants. But the fact is that Stonehenge is becoming 
more and more near to having an interest that is universal. 
It was not by accident that Franz Kuc.Ler began his 
“ History of Art” by speaking of the necessity of man to 
ensure some memorial of his thought, and that stones fixed 
in the ground were the earliest examples of the “ Denkmal” 
and the roots of fine art. Rude stone monuments are now 
recognised as being among the links which bind the human 
race into kinship. Stonehenge is one of the most notable 
examples, and as such it is related to various memorials 
throughout the world. Its local or temporary purpose, 
although we accept it with KUGLER as “das vorztiglichste 
der alten Heiligthiimer in England,” becomes almost in- 
significant if we consider it as one of the few survivals of 
the primitive ‘‘Denkmal” on a grand scale. Not until 
there is a wider survey of those early memorials than was 
available for the late James FeERGussoN will it be possible 
to fix the position of Stonehenge among “rude stone 
monuments.” 

Many of the older investigations depended on studies 
that were very restricted. The example of IniGo JonzEs is 
evidence. He relates how “ King James, in his progress, 
the year 1620, being at Wilton, and discoursing of this 
antiquity, I was sent for by WiL.1amM, then Earl of PEm- 
BROKE, and received there his Majesty’s commands to pro- 
duce out of mine own practice in architecture and experi- 
ence in antiquities abroad what possibly I could discover 
concerning this of Stone-Heng.” His own practice and 
experience were gained from the study of Roman examples; 
it was then inevitable that In1ico Jones should declare that 
‘“‘if we cast an eye upon the Roman artifice and manner of 
workmanship, Stone-Heng appears built directly agreeable 
to those rules which they observed in great works, for the 
Roman architects, in distinguishing the manner of their 
temples, always observed, as ViTRuvius in his third book 
teaches us, the greater the columns were, the closer they 
set them together; so in this antiquity, the stones being 
great the spaces between them are likewise narrow.” Inico 
Jones accordingly came to the conclusion that Stonehenge 
was a temple dedicated to C@LUS. 

It is supposed that his investigation of the origin of 
Stonehenge was one of those attempts which prove that 
Inico JONES was weighted with some of the weakness of 
ordinary men. In that supposition we do not agree. Inico 
JonEs and Francis Bacon, it should be remembered, 
were contemporaries and fellow courtiers. The architect 
was not likely to be indifferent to the revolution in the 
manner of studying things which Bacon was planning. 
Was not the spirit of the new philosophy expressed by 
In1Go Jones when he said in language that was Baconian, 
‘“Those who sail in the vast ocean of time, steering their 
course betwixt anciently approved customs and convincing 
arguments, guided by good authority and sound judgment, 
arrive much safer and with better repute in the secure 
haven of undoubted truth than those who listen to 
traditions and fables, and take vulgar belief for certainty ” ? 
If the author of the “Novum Organum” had been asked 
by King James to lay down a system of investigation (and 
it is well to remember that what is called ‘Stonehenge 
Restored” was only a confidential report for the use of the 
King), he was not likely to recommend anything which 
would differ from the process followed by In1Go JONEs. 
The architect for a time lived at Stonehenge; he 
cleared and excavated. The place was converted into 
a sort of laboratory, in which every stone was sub- 
jected to as exact an examination as was practicable 
in the seventeenth century. JoNES was apparently as free 
from prejudice as any man can be. The Idols of the Tribe 


and of the den were as indifferent to him as those of the = 


Forum and the Theatre. He collected facts about the 
phenomena, and classified them. He was no less careful 
to note deficiencies or negative instances. The evidence 
was got up by In1co JonEs with more care than the Lord 
Chancellor required for his decisions. All the facts testified 
to skill in the builders ; there was no mortar employed, and 
yet many of the stones remained in their places. Inico 
JONES was acquainted with buildings in England, Denmark 
and Italy. It was only in the last he could remember 
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seeing masonry that was as enduring, or a plan that was as 
elaborate. There was, no doubt, an absence of ornament, 
but it was also absent from the Tuscan Order. Under the 
‘circumstances, the only course open to a student of the 
new Inductive Philosophy was to interpret the phenomena 
as signifying that Stonehenge was a Roman work. Instead 
of slighting In1Go JonEs’s conclusions, we ought to rever- 
ence them as the first fruits of the ‘‘ Novum Organum.” 
Whether with more experience of rude stone monuments 
and mortarless masonry he would have arrived at tne same 
‘conclusion we need not inquire. Jones disregarded all 
that legends and histories said about Stonehenge, he would 
-depend on intrinsic evidence alone, and he deserves honour 
‘for his method and its results. 

_ It is remarkable that in the new book on Stonehenge, 
by Mr. Epcar Barc ay, the artist, a conclusion similar to 
In1Go JoNEs’s should be attained. Mr. Barctay is able 
to obtain evidence of a kind which Jonzs could not see in 
his dreams, and his arguments are of a different class, but 
he can proudly say that practically they lead to a result that 
is identical with the old architect’s. This will be evident 
from the following passage in Mr. Barciay’s concluding 
chapter, in which it will be seen he considers the work was 
one of the effects of the pacific policy of AGRICOLA in 
Britain, while [nico JoNES supposed it arose some time 
within the period marked by AGRICOLA and CONSTANTINE, 
-Or over two centuries :— 

When the Romans were victorious and the Britons found them- 
selves powerless in their hands and their priestly caste crushed, they 
may, thus ovewhelmed with disaster, have believed that their offended 
gods had forsaken them for ever. 

We learn from Tacitus the nature of the cruel injustices and 
oppressions imposed upon them by fraudulent governors, and to cap 
their despair we cannot but believe that traditions, barely a century 
old, of the barbarities perpetrated by Julius Czesar upon their ancient 
allies, the ‘“‘ Veneti”’ of Brittany, were yet fresh in their memory. 
“The account of that desperate struggle for liberty closes with these 
~words :—‘* Ceesar, therefore, having put to death the Senate, he sold 
‘the rest for slaves.” 

The project of building a new great temple under the leadership of 
their own chieftains (who had their own ends to serve in the matter), 
‘to be made partly of rocks selected from the same beds of boulders 
-which had previously supplied material for their great temple of 
Avebury, partly of foreign recks brought from Jands beyond the sea, 
where brother Celts prospered under Roman sway, must have been 
well calculated to raise the drooping spirits of the people, and to 
inspire them with hope that this work might bring about a renewal of 
prosperity. 

If the temple was erected by native princes, we can readily under- 
stand why this locality was selected, for the land was sanctified by 
having been from time immemorial the place of burial of British 
chieftains. 

Thus we may well believe that Stonehenge was erected for a wise 
-and politic purpose, to distract the minds of turbulent tribesmen from 
war, to promote peaceful intercourse and barter, to incite men with 
mutual interests to meet together to acknowledge the same gods, for 
the conjuring of fatal animosities, even as men prayed the sun to con- 
‘jure the demons of disease and blight. 

The presence of barrows would enable marriages to be celebrated 
-on the spot. A feast at the family tomb was an opportunity for a 
young woman about to marry to be formally introduced to the domestic 
-worship of the family she was about to enter.. That feasts did occur 
at Stonehenge barrows we have proof. We find also that Irish fairs, 
in honour of the Sun-god, were held in proximi'y to extensive burial- 
‘places. 


It is apparent from the reproductions of his paint- 
ngs that Mr. BarcLay is well acquainted with Stone- 
henge and the surrounding district. He has also studied 
the most important attempts which have been made to 
elucidate the mystery in which the stones are enveloped. 
From his observations he has patiently worked out his 
theory, and those readers of his book who do not agree 
with Mr. Barciay’s conclusions, must admit that he has 
‘skilfully marshalled his witnesses, and has spared no trouble 
to obtain a solution of one of the most perplexing of 
archeological problems. 

As we have before suggested, we are far better able to 
-enter on an investigation than was In1Go JONES or any of 
his contemporaries. Geologists have, for example, ascer- 
tained that the trilithons correspond in character with the 
Aoulders which abound at Avebury, which is twenty miles 
away. Whence the “blue stones” which formed the 
mystic inner circle were derived has yet to be discovered, 
but. at least we know they are igneous rocks of a kind 
which is not found in Great Britain. ‘The conclusion must 
therefore be drawn that some special virtue was attributed 
to them of a symbolic or other character which warranted 


their importation. It is also remarkable that the chips 
which are found near the enclosure are mainly of the same 
class as the blue stones, while fragments corresponding 
with the larger sarsens are rare. It is therefore assumed 
that the large stones were trimmed before they were 
removed from Avebury, as would be done in our time, to 
facilitate haulage. The preparation of foreign stones would, 
of course, be deferred until they had arrived at Stonehenge. 
The dressing was not exactly of the kind required for 
ashlar masonry. But igneous rocks and silicious grits 
could not be chipped with tools of soft metal or by flints. 
This part of the case is necessarily doubtful. A bronze 
spearhead was found in a barrow with some of the chip- 
pings, and the discovery would suggest a stage beyond 
flint implements. The Danish theory that the use of bronze 
preceded the use of iron by a long period is no longer 
accepted by all archzologists. But among a people who 
could make a bronze spear, a tool that would chip a rock was 
not an impossibility, and there can be little doubt that prior 
to the appearance of the Romans in Britain stone could be 
worked in the Stonehenge manner. 

The architectural character of the enclosure must also 
be considered. The trilithon, which, in the eyes of In1co 
JONEs, was reminiscent of two Tuscan pilasters with a lintel, 
is, we believe, peculiar to Stonehenge among the British 
stone monuments. It has been found, however, in countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. It has so much affinity 
to the simplest timber construction we might imagine, that 
any race possessing a hut would be familiar with the 
arrangement. We are not to suppose that mankind were 
always gifted with the power to perform elementary pro- 
blems in construction. Everything suggestive of timber 
construction, no matter what was the material used, would 
appear to be traceable to the nomads who found a refuge 
in German forests; but it cannot be said that Mr. 
BarRcLay is in error when he assumes that the Celts of 
Britain were persuaded by the Veneti, who, like the mer- 
chants of the Hanse towns at a later ;eriod, monopolised 
the foreign trade of Britain, to introduce into the enclosure 
of Stonehenge one of the features which were familiar to 
temple worshippers on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
That assumption, if it could be confirmed, would, of course, 
be an argument in favour of the theory that Stonehenge is 
a work of our era. 

It is always well to test theories and structures by their 
weakest part, and the minute examination of Stonehenge in 
detail which Mr. Barcray undertakes is creditable to him. 
But the enclosure becomes more impressive in an argumen- 
tative sense when considered as a whole. ‘To lay out circles 
was a primitive discovery, and three that were concentric 
would not be a startling proof of mathematical genius. 
But at Stonehenge it is evident that one at least of the 
circles was not complete, it was turned into a sort of 
horseshoe form in order apparently to increase the effect of 
the ceremonies at a stone which may have been the prin- 
cipal altar. It is evident, moreover, that there was some 
sort of correspondence between the openings in all the 
circles, and, inasmuch as the effects of light are con- 
stant, they were likely to have been planned in order to 
secure those effects as an aid to impart solemnity to the 
scenes which were performed within the enclosure. _ Immense 
stones are not as easily moved as the properties in a circus 
or wherever pageants take place. At Stonehenge the lines 
must have been first laid out like those of railway curves. 
The builders of the Roman Pantheon might well envy the 
barbarians who were capable to engage in practical 
geometry on so large a scale. Stonehenge has been called 
an orrery and a theodolite ; the most sceptical must allow 
that whoever planned it knew something of mathematics. 

In1co Jonks, as we have said, did not investigate the 
ruin for the benefit of archeologists or for the English 
public. He only ventured to suggest the period of its 
erection. King JAMES may have intended to point the 
moral by explaining that it arose from some master of king- 
craft like himself. Mr. Barciay is not afraid to explain 
the why, as well as the how, of the erection, and his theory 
is plausible :— 

The unity of the design was proved by the relative proportions of 
the parts, and that the different parts were raised at the same epoch is 
further attested, first, by the finding together of pieces of the different 


stones used in the construction within a grave mound, and, secondly, 
by chippings of all the rocks having been found in the concreted sub- 
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stance around the bases of the blue-stones. When thus proving the 
unity of the design, we proved also that the temple is not of prehistoric 
antiquity, for we have no reason to believe that the ancient Britons 
were capable of adjusting their buildings with a knowledge of 
geometry. { : 

The conclusion that Stonehenge is a temple affords an explanation 
of the avenues, and of the great enclosure or “ Fairfield,” unreasonably 
named the Cursus, as a place where the people who attended the 
temple festivals encamped. The multitude were thus kept apart from 
land sanctified by the presence of the grave mounds. The avenues 
teach us that the land was studded with barrows when Stonehenge was 
constructed, otherwise there would have been no occasion to make 
these earthworks. ‘ 

In regard to the trilithons of Stonehenge, we found this arrange- 
ment to be unique in this country, but that examples very similar to 
those of Stonehenge are to be met with abroad ; and we concluded 
from their distribution that this feature is derived from the south, and 
is a proof of comparatively late date, for until the consolidation of 
Roman power in Gaul, the natives of this country were cut off from 
such intercourse with people under Roman sway as could have led to 
the introduction of this foreign feature into a native temple. 

The testimony of the trilithons in regard to date agrees, therefore, 
with that of the symbolism of the temple as here interpreted. 

The study of the proportions and manner of plotting of Stonehenge, 
the skill shown in construction, the introduction of foreign stones, the 
discovery of Roman shards ard of iron buried deep beneath the sur- 
face of the soil and within the precincts, all point to the same con- 
clusion, viz. to intercourse with the south, and to post-Roman date ; 
whilst the connection of the temple with the grave mounds is proof of 
Celtic origin. f 

We have concluded, therefore, that Stonehenge belongs to a brief 
transitional period, and. was raised by British chieftains subject to 
Roman influence; that the policy Agricola pursued towards the 
chieftains accounts for the presence of this strange structure on the 
Wiltshire Downs, whilst the social conditions which rendered its con- 
struction possible can have endured but for a few years, 


We have not attempted to controvert Mr. BarcLay’s 
arguments, for in the present state of knowledge it would 
not be advantageous. ‘There are a hundred faults in this 
thing,” said Go_psmitu of his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” “and a 
hundred things might be said to prove them beauties ; but 
it is needless.” Almost similar language might be used 
about a book which treats of Stonehenge. There are so 
many theories, it would be difficult to determine by what 
standard one of them is to be judged. Buta book can 
please, although it does not convince. The most deter- 
mined stickler for Druidic, Alfredian, Phoenician, Deemonic, 
Hibernian, Egyptian, Pelasgian, Apalachian, or any of the 
numerous theories, would agree that Mr. Barctay has 
produced the most interesting and readable book on 
British archzeology which has appeared in our generation. 
The illustrations entitle it to be considered as a work of 
art. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTU RAL ASSOCIATION 


HE annual excursion of this Society was held on Saturday 
last at Chesters, the residence of Mr. N. G. Clayton. 
Although the weather was unsuitable there was a fair attend- 
ance. The following twenty-one gentlemen from Newcastle, 
Sunderland, South Shields, &c., were present :—Mr. F. W. 
Rich (vice-president), Messrs. J. H. Morton, J. T. Crackett, 
A. B. Plummer, E. Shewbrooks, W. Glover, F. Caws, H. 
Grieves, H. C. Charlewood, G. T. Brown, W. Hope, H. Gibson, 
C. S. Errington, H. Cayley, H. Oswald, R. Morton, E. J. 
Watson, M. Martinson, R. Sisson, and R. Rich. Letters and 
messages regretting inability to be present were sent by Mr. 
Jos. Oswald (the president), the Mayor of Gateshead (Alderman 
Dunn), and Messrs. W. S. Hicks, R. C. Green, R. B. Dick, 
C. Walker, &c. Mr. Robert Blair, F.S.A, was also present 
with the party during the day, and kindly conducted the 
members over the remains of the Roman station of Cilurnum, 
and in an able and instructive manner explained the camp, &c., 
to the members of the Association. Mr. Rich conducted the 
party over the new buildings, and explained that Chesters had 
been in possession of the Clayton family for about ninety years. 
It was originally built by the Erringtons. Some additions were 
made to it, chiefly in a portico on the north side in Mr. 
Dobson’s time. The present owner, Mr. N. G. Clayton, 
has had extensive alterations made. The old mansion- 
house has been really gutted and nearly rebuilt, and forms 
a very small portion of the mansion of to-day. It is 
built of stone throughout from the neighbouring quarries, is 
lighted by electric light, generated by Mr. Clayton’s own in- 
stallation, and is supplied with water from a never-failing spring 
about three miles away. Chesters is a great storehouse for 
Roman antiquities, standing as it does on one of the Roman 
stations, and a great number of objects of antiquity are cared 
for. Before the present additions these were partially stored in 
one of the rooms of the house, partly in the portico, and other 
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places. New stables have been built a short distance from the 
house with all the modern improvements. A new carriage 
drive is also being made, with entrance lodge and gates. The 
contractors for the work have been Mr. Walter Scott, of New- 
castle ; Messrs. Middlemiss Bros. for builders and joiners’ 
work ; Mr. Civil, of Hexham, for part joiners’ work ; Messrs. 
Watson & Sons, Newcastle, for plumbers’ work and heating ; 
Mr. Smith, of Hexham, for part plumbers’ work; Mr. Baty, of 
North Tyne, and Mr. Charlton, of Stamfordham, for tiling and 
slating ; Messrs. Wilkinson & Co. for plasterers’ work ; Mr. 
Ellis, of Hexham, for painting and glazing ; and Messrs. Mus- 
grave & Co. for stable fittings. The mansion has been carried 
out from the designs of Mr. Norman Shaw, of London, and the 
rest of the works in museum, entrance lodge, gates, stables, 
huuses for coachman, gardener, &c., from designs by Mr. 
Frank W. Rich, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. After dining together 
at the George Inn at Chollerford, the party returned to New- 
castle by the 8.25 P.M. train. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


HE Dean of Salisbury announces that Sir Arthur Blom- 
field, after a most careful examination, has reported to- 
the Dean and Chapter that unless repairs of two turrets of the 
central tower of Salisbury Cathedral are immediately com- 
menced, the tower and spire will be most seriously endangered. 
The work is strictly a work of repair, not of restoration, and no: 
feature of the tower and spire will be injured under the careful 
superintendence of Sir Arthur Blomfield and Mr. Thompson, 
the contractor who has so skilfully succeeded in similar works 
elsewhere. To complete what Sir Arthur Blomfield suggests 
will involve an expenditure of at least 5,0co/, From the funds. 
entrusted to their care for the fabric of the cathedral the Dean 
and Chapter are only able to promise 500/. in two years, and 
the Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, and members of the 
Greater Chapter have already undertaken to give 800/, in two 
years. The Dean, therefore, hopes that they may be assisted 
by the contributions of those who are anxious to preserve so 
noble and interesting a memorial as the tower and spire of 
Salisbury. 

The following is Sir A. W. Blomfield’s report :— 

During the progress of certain minor repairs in the central 
tower it became evident that something was seriously amiss 
with the upper part of the two western stair turrets which. 
required investigation. 

A scaffold was accordingly erected round the north-west 
turret, from which a close and careful examination has been 
made, with the result that its state proves to be even worse 
than was feared. 

A good deal of the external stonework is split and fractured, 
and is in so loose and unsafe a condition that no assurance can 
be given of security from some serious disaster which might at 
any time occur. Certain cracks which are observable inter- 
nally, especially one in the base of the spire at this angle, 
though they are certainly not altogether new, show indications 
of a slight recent movement which would inevitably become 
dangerously aggravated by any considerable fall of portions of 
the external stonework. 

It is difficult to determine with certainty the precise cause 
of the present state of things in these turrets, but various 
adverse agencies have no doubt been gradually at work for 
many years past. 

Of these the principal are, first, the numerous iron bands, 
rods and ties which have been introduced from time to time, 
many of them in the most injudicious manner. 

An attempt has been made to protect some of them with 
lead from wet and consequent corrosion, but this has in many 
places altogether failed, and made matters worse rather than 
better. The next agents are wet and frost, which have gradu- 
ally done much damage; and the third is to be found in the 
great thrust of the spire, which is continually active. 

Nothing can be done to lessen or modify this last element 
of danger, but it is imperative to render the angle turrets, 
which receive so much of it, as sound and strong as they can 
be made. 

For this purpose any attempt at small repairs or patching 
would not only be useless, but positively dangerous. The work 
that is called for by the necessities of the case is emphatically 
not one of restoration, but of repair, which is absolutely 
essential for safety, and which to be effectual must be complete 
and thorough. 

‘The greatest care, caution and skill will be necessary in 
dealing with the damaged portions of both these turrets. 

I should recommend the completion of the north-west turret 
first, to be followed immediately by the repair of the corre- 
sponding one on the south side. 

It is impossible to give any accurate estimate of the cost of 
the work necessary to put these turrets in a sound and satis- 
factory state, but it will probably amount to about 5,000/. 
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ELMWOOD, ST. PETER’S, KENT. 
HESE buildings were recently erected for Mr. ALFRED 
HarmswortH. They are faced with red brick, the 
external g-inch walls being built hollow and run in with 
hygeian rock composition, the upper part of coach- 
man’s house being rough-cast, and the roofs are covered 
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with red tiles. The contract was 1,660/., the builder 
Mr. J. T. May, of Broadstairs, the stable fittings supplied 
by Messrs. MuscravE & Co., of Bond Street. The floors 


of stable, coach-house, stable-yard, &c., have granolithic 
paving by Messrs. Warp, Westminster. 
Mr, JAMES Crompie£, A.R.I.B.A., London. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


FONTAINEBLEAU is the southern goal of the majority of 
English visitors in France. There is a piece of country 
between that town and Montargis which has much industrial 
interest. Fontainebleau is almost too picturesque, for the 
forest scenes appear to have to come under the supervision 
of landscape gardeners, but the land about would not be 
prized by a farmer. The sandstone, however, furnishes 
sand, which is prized above all others by the French glass 
manufacturers on account of the large proportion of pure 
silica it contains. Some of it is sent to Rouen, and is 
exported to England, but the greater part is used in the 
glassworks of Paris and the north of France, and some also 
goes to Roanne, Creuzot, and Montlucon. From this 
district 105,000 tons were dispatched last year by canal, 
chiefly from the port or canal station of Nemours. The 
sandstone is also in demand for paving and building, and 
last year 43,000 tons were sent from Souppes alone. Hard 
sandstone flags are largely used in Paris, and with constant 
washing they make a satisfactory material for footpaths or 
side-walks. The sandstones and sand are conveyed by 
canals at a very cheap rate. 


On Friday some members of the Durham and 
Northumberland Archeological Society visited the newly- 
excavated stationary camp of Great Chesters—the Atsica of 
the Roman Notitia. The Rev. Dr. GREENWELL reviewed 
the evidence usually given in support of the theory of 
Haprian as builder of the Wall—a theory which he con- 
sidered must, in the light of investigation, be discarded in 
favour of the traditionary claim of Srverus to that 
honour. Sir WiLL1AM CRossMAN recounted some of the 
results of his investigation of the Vallum from the stand- 
point of the military engineer, and said he regarded this work 
as probably intended for covering the movement of troops 
during the erection of the Wall That it was intended 
for a line of communication could, he thought, admit of 
no doubt. He pointed out the provision of space between 
the south agger and the fosse, where sufficient width for a 
road was provided throughout, and noted the relative 
gradients obsetved by wall and vallum, and the approach 
of the latter to the stationary camps, in proof of his sup- 
position. The party were then conducted by Mr. J. P. 
GIBSON over the excavations within the camp itself. Much 
interest was shown in the western gateway, which Mr. Gipson 
regarded as one of the most remarkable yet discovered. It 
has two openings, with guard chambers to right and left, 
exactly like those found in other stations. But at some 
period the southern opening has been walled up by Roman 
hands, and the level of the northern opening has been 
raised by a dwarf wall some feet in height, and here, at the 
higher level, rudely cut stones with pivot holes have been 
placed. A calamity had apparently overtaken the garrison, 
and had been repaired in a hasty and extemporised fashion. 
The point of junction between the wall and the station, 
the site of what appears to have been a workshop, the 
erarium, and the south gate were afterwards examined. 


THE Council of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors in their eighth annual report congratulate the 
members on the satisfactory condition of the Society. 
Financially, a considerable portion of the subscriptions 
which were in arrear at the commencement of the year has 
been collected, and the balance in hand very materially 
improved ; and numerically there has been an accession of 
members, and an increased attendance. At the request of 
the last annual meeting, the careful consideration of the 
Council has been given to the question of renting a room 
for the Society’s operations, but the subject was postponed 
on the report of the treasurer, that he had closely looked 
into the accounts and found that the margin between the 
income and the expenditure was not sufficient to warrant 
the undertaking. As the prizes presented by the Society 
are usually in books, it was thought advisable to 
have an inscription plate for the books, and the treasurer, 
Mr. F. Fow er, F.S.L, offered a prize of a guinea for the 
best design, and Mr. R. W. Fow ter, F.S.1., offered a 
second prize of haif-a-guinea. Several designs were sub- 
mitted, and the first and second prizes were awarded by the 
Council respectively to Mr. F. Witson (student), and Mr. 


L. D. HEmsott (student); the former design.is now being 
engraved. The lecture list for next winter is in a pro- 
mising state. Dr. H. C. Sorsy, F.R.S.. Mr. Paur 
WATERHOUSE, M.A., Mr. Hucu Stannus, Mr. Prercy 
FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., and Mr. T. Winpkr, C.E., are~ 
expected to render useful service; and the sketching. 
classes and a surveying class for the summer, and the history, 
class and the class of design for the winter, will make up an 
acceptable programme for the year. 


THIS year were sent up for examination 47,978 works: 
from 269 schools of art and branch schools of the Science 
and Art Department, 47,757 from 359 science schools,. and- 
10,316 from 426 art classes. From these 4,044 works were- 
selected for national competition. There were awarded 
8 gold medals, 66 silver medals, 177 bronze medals, and: 
414 prizes of books to-students in schools. In addition. 
honorary awards were made to free students at the- 
National Art Training School of 4 gold, 18 silver, and: 
73 bronze medals, and 114 book prizes in respect: 
of 793 works submitted by them. The _ general: 
students taking gold medals are:— WINIFRED SMITH, 
of Birmingham, for designs for took illustrations ;. 
CHARLES A. SHEEHAN, Of Bristol, for a modelled design for 
a panel ; Arsert H. Honce, of Glasgow, for a design for- 
an art gallery; CHARLES QUENNELL, of Lambeth, for a 
design for an art gallery; Harotp H. Wootmcs, of 
New Cross, for a model of a figure from the antique ;. 
Laura JOHNSON, of Nottingham, for a monochrome paint-- 
ing of a figure from the antique ; ERNESTINE WILLOUGHBY,, 
of Plymouth, for a modelled design for wall decoration ; 
and JOHN R. DuFFIELp, of Sheffield, for studies of historic 
styles of ornament. The South Kensington training class’ 
students awarded gold medals are W. J. CARPENTER,,. 
GIFFORD H. LEnrEsTey, and Lit1an M. Simpson. 


THE following building regulations are enforced in 
Stockholm :—(r) First-class houses must be constructed of 
either stone or brick. (2) The stairs of all such houses. 
must be either of stone or iron, and fixed in stone walls. 
from cellar to attic, having at least a thickness of one foot. 
(3) Cellars must be constructed of massive stone arches, 
tounded in mortar or cement, and must support the grounds 
or basement floor. This floor should be constructed of 
iron beams, and the spaces between filled with broken 
brick, gravel, mortar or clay, rendering it fireproof. (4). 
The attic must be constructed of fireproof masonry filled in 
between the beams of the upper surface, constructed 
of bricks, or tiles sunk in mortar or cement, forming a 
continuous solid floor over the beams. (5) Iron doors. 
sunk in stone doorways shall be fixed for the closing of attic. 
as well as cellar, and these doors locked at night to arrest 
draught in case of fire. (6) Where elevators are permitted, . 
the shaft must be constructed of solid masonry, and all- 
doors opening upon the shaft must be of iron, and close- 
automatically. (7) Roofs must be covered with tiles, slates 
or sheets of metal. (8) The external walls of the house 
must be fireproof, and at least a foot in thickness. (9g) The- 
height of a building should, in general, not exceed the 
width of the street, and in no case exceed 68 feet. (10) Only- 
two-thirds of a plot of land must be built upon, leaving one- 
third for open spaces, but in the case of corner plots the- 
houses may cover three-fourths of the area. (11) All flues. 
and chimneys must be of ample size. (12) They must be: 
regularly swept and regularly inspected officially. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“THE GABLES,” GROVE HILL, HARROW. 
“GROVE END,” GROVE HILL, HARROW. 
HOUSE, “WOODSIDE,” GREAT STANMORE. 


HOUSE, “ST. MARGARET'S,’ MOUNT PARK, HARROW. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN. ARCHES UNDER- 
THE CENTRAL TOWER LOOKING FROM THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


PANELS IN DINING ROOM. 
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DRAWN AND ETCHED BY J. S. COTMAN. 
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ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


House, “ WoopsiIDE,”’ GREAT STANMORE. 
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“THe Gases,’ Grove HILL, HARROW. 


Mm ARAL TOCCLICLI cC$§CeiriRA Architect. 
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PAINTED PANEL IN DINING ROOM. 
By the Late M. MAZEROLLE. 
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PAINTED PANEL IN DINING ROOM. 
By the Late M. MAZEROLLE. 
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Architectural Autiquities of Mormanody. 
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Capital in Choir. 


Abbep of fhe Soly Trinify af Caen. 


Church of St. Stephen and of the Holy Trinity left on the mind 
of an American visitor. He says :— 

Both are magnificent churches. They are especially inter- 
esting to those who have studied the Gothic architecture of 
France, and can find here a contrast to that style; for these 
churches, although not wholly Norman, are partly so, and they 
show perhaps as well as any others what the Norman church- 
builder can do. His power is more in strength than in beauty. 
His people had conquered others often. Probably he thought 
they would always conquer. The Gothic architects belonged 
to a conquering people too, but they do not express their 
thoughts of conquest in their churches. On the contrary, they 
seemed to be seeking the beauty of light. The contrast is 
interesting. 

The Abbaye-aux-Hommes has a most imposing facade. 


There is no sculptured ornament about its porches, and yet it |} 


was the inspiration even of such facades as that of Amiens. 
Here was the strength. Such buildings would stand unless the 
solid earth beneath them gave way. The Gothic architects 
took the strength and added the ornament. 

The same thought is suggested by the Abbaye-aux- Dames. 
The facade is even more imposing than the other, but still 
there is no ornament such as the Gothic builder always uses. 
Nevertheless, there is a wonderful grandeur in the building. 
It seems almost like a fort of religion built for defence and not 
at all for attack. Within these solid walls the noble ladies for 
whom Queen Matilda built the abbaye could live in peace 
There could be no entrance for anyone who wished to disturb 
their quietness. 

One part of this church, which is similar in position to the 
choir in Gothic cathedrals, is entirely shut off from the rest of 
the building. It was here that those women who had taken 
the veil were stripped, quite secluded from all the rest of the 
world. In the midst of them was, and still is, the tomb of 
Matilda herself. 

The massive character of the Norman architecture is not 
well suited to church interiors. It is impossible because of its 
strength ; but it does not admit enough of the light. The 
windows, both in the Conqueror’s abbaye and that of his wife, 
are very small, except in the parts of the buildings added later, 
which are Gothic in style. There would have been no spires 
for the facade of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes if the Norman 
builder’s work had been let alone. He did not care any more 
about spires than he did about great windows. 

Neither aspiration nor light seems to have had much to do 
with his plan of building. He was very Roman in his ways, 
but he was not imaginative, nor was he poetical. Neverthe- 
less, the great round arches rising one above the other to the top 


of the clerestory are certainly very impressive. It is a pity that 
William the Conqueror’s church should ever have been touched 
by a Gothic architect. There should have been no spires, no 
apse with pointed lancet windows. It should all have been left 
massive, strong, without ornament, and dimly lighted. This 
Norman spirit was firm enough, and certainly here at Caen it 
should find its fitting embodiment in stone, for it was here that 
the great soldier’s bones were laid, who, perhaps, better than 
any other man, expressed in his life the essential typical 
qualities of the Norman character. 

The illustration published this week shows two of the arches. 
which support the central tower. Finer specimens of the kind 
are scarcely to be seen in Normandy, and the decoration of them 
is very peculiar, consisting altogether of numerous bands of 
quatrefoils in bas-relief. The sculpture of the capitals is like- 


wise remarkable ; that of one of them represents rams, while 
the opposite one has only the heads of the same animal at its 
angles, accompanied with an ornament, which is peculiar. 
The arch that separates the tower from the nave™* rises higher 
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than any of the rest, and is obtusely pointed ; but its decora— 
tions correspond with those of the others, and it appears to be 
of the same date. Mr. Cotman thought that he could discover 
visible traces of its having been originally semicircular, and 
subsequently raised and pointed; and it is certainly most 


* In Mr, Turner’s Zour in Normandy, ii. p. 186, this arch is, by 
a /apsus calam?, called the eastern instead of the western. 
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probable that such has been the case. It may be well to 
observe that the string-course, seen through the first arch and 
adjoining the base of the truncated column, is the same which 
forms the base-line of the windows. The same string-course 
in the choir runs immediately below the gallery, but in the 
transepts this gallery is upon a different line, being elevated by 
the interposition of a very beautiful range of small blank 
arches, between the larger arches below and the windows of 
the clerestory ; and these latter, in conjunction with the small 
arches, only occupy the same space as the windows of the 
choir. 


THE ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


CARBOROUGH was the rendezvous and base of operations 
—the starting-point for many interesting excursions—by 
the members of the Royal Archzological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland during this year’s visit. The compliment 
was paid to the Archbishop of York (Dr. Maclagan), says the 
Yorkshire Post, to which we are indebted for the following 
excellent report, of electing him to preside over the meeting, 
and this entailed upon him the necessity of delivering on the 
16th inst. a kind of inaugural address. His Grace spoke almost 
as a layman dealing with a scientific subject, but nobody will 
be inclined to blame him for clothing his thoughts in a garb 
easily understood by the multitude. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The Archbishop observed at the outset that archeology 
was one of many subjects which had always had a great 
attraction for him, but through the long years of a busy life he 
had never found time to devote himself to its study. It was 
very desirable, he said, that every busy man should have some 
one or more interests quite apart from those of his daily life. 
Nothing was so likely to save him from the danger and misery 
of becoming narrow and one-sided in his range of thought, and 
it also served to bring him into relation and intercourse with 
other classes of his fellow-men. Archzeology seemed admirably 
adapted for providing a diversion—he used the word in its 
accurate rather than in its popular sense—for busy people from 
their daily toil and anxious cares, as well asa wholesome altera- 
tive for others whose lives were mostly spent in pleasurable 
employment, and whose daily duties were largely regulated by 
the customs and demands of society. Archzology in its 
literal significance was the science of antiquity. At first sight 
it might have been supposed that in this busy age men would 
have been sufficiently interested and occupied in what was 
modern, and content to “let the dead past bury its dead;” but 
this, as they knew, was very far from being the case. In this the 
busiest age the world had ever known, andamidstthe pressure and 
excitement of every-day life, men’s thoughts still turned towards 
the ages of antiquity more generally and more earnestly than, 
perhaps, at any previous time. The interest in archxology 
was almost universal. What was the meaning and nature of 
the impression produced upon them in contemplating such 
objects as they would visit throughout the week? They stood 
face to face with some venerable building, half destroyed, it 
might be, by the ravages of time, a mere ruin crumbling to 
decay, and they were lost in admiration and delight. It might 
not retain the traces of any exceptional beauty or grandeur; it 
might never have been more beautiful than many modern 
buildings of the same character which they could behold 
without any emotion. But it was old. It had stood there 
through long centuries, and they travelled a long way to see it, 
hundreds making the same pilgrimage week after week. They 
might call it picturesque or beautiful, but these were terms 
which might be applied to other things, and it was still a ques- 
tion among philosophers whether the beauty which they 
admired belonged to the object of their admiration, or was the 
offspring of their own brain—whether, in short, it was objective 
or subjective, In what did the interest which they felt for 
many objects of antiquity consist? No doubt, in many in- 
stances, it was enhanced by its relation to special studies upon 
which they had embarked. To the student of history relics 
were of great practical value, for they threw lights upon the 
habits and pursuits of persons who lived at remcte periods in 
our own country ; or, if the articles were manifestly of foreign 
origin, they might help to solve the qnestion as to the localities 
in which these foreigners took up their quarters, and perhaps 
enable us to trace the course which they followed as they 
penetrated into the interior. For, indeed, archeology was 
the handmaid of history, or, rather, its sister, reading the 
records of the past not in ancient manuscripts or early 
chronicles, but in the ruins and the wreckage which each suc- 
ceeding generation had left behind it when it passed away. 
And not only the historian, but the architect, the artist, and the 
mechanic, as well as the naturalist, the philologist, and the 
numismatist, might be laid under great obligation by the inves- 
tigations and researches of such a society as this. Yet there was 
something quite apart from the emotional experience which they 
were trying to analyse, the impression received, and the interest 


felt in the remains of antiquity quite apart from the collateral 
bearing upon special pursuits. When they. tried to examine the 
sensations produced by the contemplation of what was old, they 
would find that they arose not so much from the thing itself as 
from the ideas associated with it. If, instead of an abbey, a 
castle or a lake-dwelling, they were to come upon a crag or a 
boulder which closely resembled these forms, they would 
certainly not be impressed in the same way. They might be 
interested in them from a mineralogical or geological point of 
view, but the interest would be of a very different kind from 
that experienced in the contemplation of an ancient ruin. The 
difference lay in this, that there were associations of ideas con- 
nected with one class of objects which did not exist in the 
other, and these associations belonged especially to the human 
element. As they looked at an ancient castle they thought of 
the great kings or nobles who dwelt in it centuries ago with 
their household and retainers. They wondered what kind of 
lives they lived, what share they had in human joys and earthly 
sorrows. They imagined for themselves the deadly struggles 
which had taken place beneath the castle walls or the great 
festivities which had been held within. They often said, “ If 
these walls could speak, what tales they could tell.” It was not 
the mere ruin itself which stirred their feelings, however grand 
or massive or picturesque it might be. It was its human 
history which. spoke to their hearts as they looked upon its 
silent walls. And so, again, as they gazed upon the ruined 
abbey they could not but remember that it was built with all its 
grandeur and beauty by human hands long since Jaid to their 
rest, and they pictured to themselves the groups or multitudes 
of worshippers who from generation to generation assembled 
within its walls. Once more, as they handled the primitive 
implement of war or peace, they were curious to imagine the 
circumstances and the character of those by whom it was 
constructed and by whom it was used in those far-off 
days; whilst a discovered coin suggested to them the 
thought of the multitude of human hands through which it 
must have passed, and the various uses to which it was 
applied at some remote period in the annals of our country, or 
perhaps of the human race. It might have formed a part of 
some gambling gain or of the price of blood, or it might have 
been the only store of some sad widow in the humblest rank of 
life. Hedid not say that they were always conscious of such 
thoughts, or that they equally found a place in all of them, but 
he felt assured that something of them was mingled with all the 


impressions which they experienced in gazing upon the ruins of, 


the past. These investigations employed in every instance the 


exercise of one of man’s noblest gifts—that of imagination. , 


There was yet another element which demanded their recogni- 


tion. Inall those remains and vestiges of the far-off past there. 


was involved a certain amount of mystery. In every case they 
were dealing in some degree with the unknown. There was no 
characteristic of mankind more universal than the fascination 
which he experienced in contemplating the unknown. It 
manifested itself in earliest infancy amidst the toys and trifles 
of childhood ; it asserted itself in the speculations of philosophy 
and in the meditations of the religious life, and it survived to 
the extremest age as they peered into the darkness which lay 
beyond the range of mortal eye. 
striking testimonies to their divine origin. 
especially in the feeling of wonder which they experienced in 
the presence of anything which transcended their under- 
standing. It has been beautifully said by an Italian poet that 
“wonder is the daughter of ignorance and the mother of 
knowledge.” This was no mere poetical sentiment; it 
was the statement of a great law which found its 


operation even in the researches of. the archzologist. The - 


wonderment with which he looked upon some strange relic of 
the past was the stimulus to patient inquiry and the har- 
binger of ultimate success. The association of ideas, particularly 
those connected with human history, the exercise of the 
imagination in realising those ideas, and the sense of wonder 


called forth in their contemplation—these, as it seemed to him, | 


were some of the conditions under which they experienced the 
pleasure found in connection with the study and pursuits of 
archeology. He did not set them before his audience as the 
settled conclusion of philosophic research, but as the unrevised 
results of a quiet hour of thought in the midst of a very busy 
life. 

ST. MARY’S, SCARBOROUGH. 


In the afternoon the members visited St. Mary’s Church, ° 
and it was explained at length by the Bishop of Hull. Hesaid : 


that in all probability there was a church on the site before 
there existed a lesser house or cell of the Cistercians. The 
first church had two western towers, and it was said that these 


were seldom if ever found in the early Cistercian churches or ~ 


in any parish church. Was it possible that the founders 


built the church and gave it to the king before any decision . 


was arrived at as to which Order it should be assigned 
to? They knew for certain that Richard I. granted the church 
to the Cistercians, perhaps in lieu of the hundred marks 


hitherto annually paid by the king, and also conferred upon . 


It was one of the most. 
It revealed itself * 
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them the powers which the king had up to that time possessed 
of appointing a vicar. In 1410 Henry IV. seized the revenues of 
the alien priories, and among others that of Scarborough, and 
gave them to the Augustinian Priory of Bridlington. Speaking 
generally he (Dr. Blunt) believed that the Cistercian houses 
were not alien priories, but that of Scarborough appeared to 
have been an exception of which the king gladly availed him- 
self because it had furnished maintenance for abbots attending 
the Chapter General of Citeaux. In 1537 the Prior of 
Bridlington was attainted and executed, and Scarborough 
Church, as dependent on that priory, was seized by Henry Vill. 
There had, Dr. Blunt added, been forty-nine vicars, including 
himself, and the registers dated from 1689. 

From the church the party went to Scarborough Castle, 
Mr. J. W. Walker acting as cicerone and detailing something 
of its known history and architectural features. 


(July 17.) 
VISIT TO BRIDLINGTON. 


The programme for the 17th embraced a visit to the old 
Priory Church and Gate House in the course of the forenoon. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope described what now remains of the 
once famous monastery. Perhaps it requires the mind of a 
capable architect to estimate the extent and grandeur of the 
original structure as it stood in its entirety. The western en- 
trance of the church—considered to be one of the best speci- 
mens of the architecture of the time of Henry VII.—the 
decorated windows, with tracery consisting of combinations of 
trefoils and quatrefoils, the north porch, rich in the variety and 
beauty of its mouldings, and the clustered pillars were each in 
turn examined with the zzal of the enthusiast. After luncheon 
at the Alexandra Hotel, the party pioceeded to Burton Agnes 
Church, subsequently, by the courtesy of Sir Henry Boynton, 
inspecting the Hall, which it may be safely asserted is about 
the finest specimen of Elizabethan architecture extant in York- 
shire. Mr. J. Bilson acted as chief interpreter, and gave as 
much of the history of the two structures, as well as of the 
former lords of the manor, as he was able to do in the time at 
his disposal. Burton Agnes Church, dedicated to St. Martin, 
was, Mr. Bilson explained, one of the churches in the patronage 
of the Abbey of St. Mary, York. Traces remain of what he 
called the first church, the aisleless Norman nave, which no 
doubt had an aisleless chancel, with square east end, belonging 
to the early twelfth century. Norman masonry remains 
at all four angles of the nave. Under the south aisle of 
the roof are a few old Norman corbels. In the churches of 
the Wolds this type of the church with aisleless nave and 
chancel, apparently all early twelfth century, were very 
common, but the chancel was to all appearance completely 
rebuilt at the restoration effected by Bishop Wilberforce. 
Great interest was shown by all present in the chapel in the 
north aisle containing the tomb of Sir Roger de Somer- 
ville, the founder of the church, and first_owner of Burton 
Agnes. The estate afterwards came to the Griffith family, who 
claimed descent from the ancient princes of North Wales. 
Here is a notable monument erected “in memory of Sir 
Henry Griffith, Bart., and his two wives, the one (as appears 
by the arms) a Willoughby and the other a Bellingham.” This 
was the last Sir Henry Griffith, who died in 1654, and his 
tomb is remarkable for the substitution of three dummy stone 
coffins in lieu of knightly figures, and the very fine charnel 
work carved in alabaster at the base, Sir Walter Griffith, who 
died in 1481, is here represented in effigy with his first wife in 
a tomb of alabaster. ‘The effigies retain traces of colour and 
gilding, and the arms depicted are the typical form of the 
fourteenth century. Viscount Dillon expressed the opinion 
that the armour was rather a feeble specimen. The work of 
the sculptor had been carried out apparently with the sole 
object of economising labour and alabaster. The shield, he 
pointed out, lay close to the figure, whilst the hair was treated 
in a severely conventional way and the armour composed of 
independent pieces. The wonder would be indeed how a man 
in real life could get into such harness as the sculptor gave to 
this particular subject. 

Adjourning to the terrace in front of the hall, Mr. Bilson 
pointed to certain figures in the stonework, indicating that it 
was erected in 1601. Many of the .guide-books, he observed, 
credited Inigo Jones with the design of the house, and Murray 


made the precise statement that it was added to and somewhat | 


altered by him in 1628. He had been unable to find any 
authority for this idea, which was certainly not confirmed by 
the building itself. The first alteration appeared to have been 
the insertion of the sash windows in the principal front and the 
alteration of some of the gable windows, which they might 
safely attribute to Sir Griffith Boynton, who improved his seat 
at Burton Agnes at the end of the seventeenth or the com- 
‘mencement of the eighteenth century. Internally the hall has 
been considerably altered, but it contains two fine features in 
its chimney-piece and screen, The great chimney-piece con- 
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tains representations of the five senses, and above a large relief 
of the wise and foolish virgins. It bears the arms of Sir 
Thomas Boynton of Barmston (1544-82), and of his wife, 
Frances Frobisher, a cousin of the celebrated navigator, and 
his fourth wife, Alice, daughter of Nicholas Tempest, of 
Helmesden in the bishopric. The chimney-piece must there- 
fore have been removed from Barmston, where the Boyntons 
had a large’ house, only a fragment of which now remains, The 
architecture of the earlier English Renaissance has, says Mr. 
Bilson, received far too little attention from archeologists. 
Yorkshire, it was true, was not rich in houses of this period. 
The Yorkshire gentry of Elizabeth’s time had little sympathy 
with the “ new learning ” or with the religious changes of their 
day, and they looked with disfavour on the men who made 
fortunes at Court, frequently derived from the suppressed 
monasteries, and who built for themselves “a stately dwelling 
and a rich,” like Justice Shallow’s. Still, Yorkshire could boast 
of not a few such houses, and he thought all would admit that 
Burton Agnes was one of the best. The visitors were con- 
ducted through the house and also got magnificent glimpses of 
the gardens, which are among the best stretches of cultivated 
landscape to be found in the country. 


ROMAN YORK. ; 


At the evening meeting there was a good attendance at the 
opening of the Historical Section in the large room of the Royal 
Hotel, Scarborough, where most of the members are staying. 
Sir George Sitwell had been expected to read a paper on 
“ History and the State,” but the crash of political warfare 
suddenly placed new duties on his shoulders, and compelled 
him to retire from the engagement. ‘Roman Yorkshire” was 
the subject of a more or less impromptu address by Mr. F. 
Haverfield. South Yorkshire, he observed, seemed to have 
been, more or less, the boundary of one-half of the Roman 
province, and one was therefore justified in speaking of it as an 
actual division with some meaning in Roman times. There 
was definite evidence of a technical kind that York was occu- 
pied prior to too BC. In the year 124 Hadrian had built his 
great wall from the Tyne to the Solway, and York had been 
included in the definite area of the Roman dominion, The 
occupation of Roman Britain was generally described as a 
military occupation, but that left room for a good deal of mis- 
conception, There was a certain amount of what might be 
called civil life—towns enjoying what he might call the Roman 
municipal constitution, though few in number. Yorkshire was 
one of the poorer counties in the matter of Roman remains, for 
where they existed they were almost entirely military. York 
seemed rather to contradict what he had been saying, as that 
was a town which possessed a full municipal constitution. 
With the exception of London and Colchester, they found more 
relics collected in the museum at York illustrative of Roman 
life, and the furniture of that life, than were to be found in any 
five or six other places. With the exception of York and 
Aldborough, there were very few remains of Roman villas 
in the country ; but the way one had to regard these towns 
was not as definite parts of Roman civilisation, but merely 
as towns in which the elements of civil life blended 
with the military. In other places in the country they found 
traces of military forts arranged along the roads. In nearly 
all cases these were occupied by garrisons, and were intended 
simply and solely for military duties. In the districts around 
these forts there was no doubt crime and disturbance. Near 
to Leeds some coin moulds were discovered which rather 
indicated that at some time or other the Britons were engaged 
in the recesses of the moors forging Roman coins. Detailing 
the way in which Roman Yorkshire passed into the English 
Yorkshire as we know it to-day, Mr. Haverfield pointed out 
that when the Romans left the island there remained a 
considerable number of the population who spoke the Roman 
language and bore Roman names. In Yorkshire, chiefly 
because of the hills, the Roman element seemed to have lasted 
longer than it did elsewhere. The small kingdom of Elmet, in 
the Leeds district, seemed to have maintained itself against the 
attacks of the Saxons right down to the year 625, and when it 
was conquered it was at a time when the ferocity of the Saxon 
conquest had somewhat abated. The conquest of Britain by 
the Saxons was, in fact, a much longer business than was 
generally supposed, and in the hills and dales of North and 
West Yorkshire the Britons held out for a very long time. 
Among other curious particulars, Mr. Haverfield mentioned 
that Celtic numerals were still in use in Swaledale for sheep 
scoring. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Haverfield, Viscount 
Dillon, who was in the chair, expressed the opinion that it 
would be much better if in school histories greater space could 
be devoted to the progress of Roman arms and civilisation in 
England. 

“Phe remainder of the sectional meeting was taken up with 
a paper by Mr. R. C. Hope, dealing with some of the ancient 
| history of the town of Scarborough. 
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(July 18.) 
WHITBY ABBEY. 


One of the visits was to Whitby Abbey, the Rev. Canon 
Atkinson courteously undertaking the duties of expositor. It 
stands ona bare plateau 200 feet above the sea-level, fairly 
adjacent to the cliff, and exposed to every gale. This lofty 
situation is not entirely to its advantage, and has tended to 
‘destroy and obliterate the beauties of the architecture. It 
belongs to the Early English order, and towards the west end 
some good Decorated work is 10 be seen. The portions of the 
structure now remaining embrace the choir with its north aisle, 
north transept, part of the west front and of the windows of the 
north aisle. It is on record that the nave fell in 1763 and the 
central tower in 1830, Canon Atkinson, who is well known as 
the author of “Forty Years in a Moorland Parish” and 
“Memorials of Old Whitby,” proved a very efficient guide, so 
far as one can have a guide when there has been scarcely any 
annals or records to draw upon. Dealing first with the west 
window, now almost entirely demolished, Canon Atkinson said 
he gathered from an old engraving that it contained Perpen- 
‘dicular tracery which was in keeping with the exquisite work in 
the windows of the north aisle. In one of these side windows 
there exists tracery which could now only be found in four or 
five churches in this country. Like ordinary mortals of to-day 
the old monks were sometimes embarrassed for want of funds, 
and plenty of evidence of this exists in the circumstances that 
there were frequent pauses in the work of building, also that 
portions of the walls were not nearly so thick as the window spaces, 
where the design called for greater support. There is evidence 
that as early as 1075 an architect was professionally employed on 
the buildings. There was no doubt, said the rev. gentleman, that 
the church, which might be looked upon as the fourth or fifth 
of the series, was begun about that time. A charter is still 
extant, granted during the time of Serlo de Percy, the second 
prior, in which the master of works is specifically mentioned. 
When the property was granted to Reinfrid, the first prior, 
there existed a monastery, with about forty cells or oratories, 
where the inmates, who were a set of disunited units, dwelt and 
prayed apart. Since the days of Lady Hilda, the foundress of 
the abbey, who died in 680, the cliffs are said to have receded 
fully 100 yards on one side. Of this saintly ruler of the sister- 
‘hood it is recorded by Camden that “the spiral shells called 
ammonites” are the remains of serpents which once infested 
‘the neighbourhood, but were beheaded and turned into stone 
by Lady Hilda’s prayers ; ‘‘and her territory was so sacred, that 
when the sea fowls attempted to fly over it they were con- 
Strained to do her homage, by lowering their pinions and 
dropping to the ground.” Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who 
detailed the architectural history of the abbey, said there could 
‘be little doubt that about the year 1100, when the Benedictines 
‘came to Whitby, they found the parish church established on 
the site, and having got possession of it by undertaking to 
‘build a new one for the parishioners, they proceeded to alter 
the structure to suit their ideas. The architect appeared to 
hhave been employed on the monastic buildings alone, and not 
upon the abbey church, or it would not have been entirely 
‘Swept away at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Apparently the monks proceeded to take down the short 
‘eastern arm or chancel of that enormous church, and erected 
the very beautiful presbytery and choir which they saw that 
afternoon. Beginning as they did at the east end, it was quite 
‘conceivable that they should get the structure all out of the 
true line, and it deviated to the unusual extent of 9 feet. The 
architecture of the choir so greatly resembles that at Rievaulx 
that Mr. Hope is of opinion that the work was designed by the 
same architect. Special attention was directed to the fine 
lancet windows inthe north transept, with the tall cluster of 
shafts running perpendicularly the whole distance to the roof. 
The east end gable, too, was the object of much specula- 
tion, because of the variance between the external and 
internal design. One of the windows shows a peculiar mould- 
ing terminating in a kind of rain-water head, probably an 
unfinished bit of work, since nobody ventured to find any 
explanation of it. The exterior of the gable is in the Early 
English style, of no continuity of design, whilst internally it is 
modern fourteenth-century work, the design being entirely 
altered. It was a large community, Canon Atkinson informs 
us, which had to be provided for within the monastic domain. 
People, driven from their home-lands by the incursions of the 
Picts and Scots, sought refuge and instruction in the monastery, 
and as it was a large Anglo-Saxon community which had to be 
provided for, it is inferred that four churches existed simul- 
taneously. Allusion was also made as to the probable scope 
of the provisioning, Canon Atkinson remarking that when 
€xCavations were carried out near the abbey a few years ago he 
Saw four tons of bones—mainly those of the ox—taken from 
the kitchen midden. He also picked up nine or ten boars’ 
tusks, If permission could only be obtained from the lord of 
the manor he believed that a judicious use of the pick and 
‘Spade would reveal a considerable quantity of Anglo-Saxon and 
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Benedictine remains. Judging from an inventory of the agri- 
cultural property belonging to the abbey, there was a very 
extensive roll of farming stock. The site of the monastic 
buildings has been so entirely cleared that Mr. Hope questioned 
whether further excavations would reveal much, though it 
might show the foundations of the infirmary, which was a very 
extensive building on the south side. 

The company madeatour of inspection of the parish church on 
the East Cliff, and of all the quaint pieces of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which still survive from a remote period—for the church 
is said to be older than the abbey now remaining—this is about 
the most curious specimen that an archeologist could discover 
if he searched the kingdom from John o’ Groats to Land’s End, 
The edifice has been too often described to need of much 
description here. It is a somewhat ramshackle structure, look- 
ing as if it had been projected by a marine architect, the style 
varying from Norman to “ Churchwarden.” The chancel stands 
almost in a position of isclation from the main building, and 
the slope of some of the galleries is suggestive of a ship at sea 
as it lists towards an angle of 45 degrees, But perhaps the 
greatest curiosity of all is the finely-preserved “ three-decker ” 
pulpit, with canopy, which is capable of drawing forth some- 
thing like rapture from the most staid and suspecting relic 
hunter. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN YORKSHIRE. 


Professor Boyd Dawkins opened the Antiquarian Section 
in a large room at the Royal Hotel, Scarborough. In the 
course of his address he observed that the study of antiquities, 
so long a mere dilettante study, apart from all others, had now 
become an exact science, and employed the same method of 
rigid induction as any of her sisters. The question as to the 
antiquity of man, so eagerly discussed in the sixties, had now 
passed into the region of well-ascertained fact. The Palzo- 
lithic implements associated with the remains of the extinct 
mammalia, such as the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros, 
in the caves and river deposits, proved that man found his way 
into Britain when our land formed part of the continent, and 
when the winters were sufficiently severe to encourage the 
migration of reindeer and other arctic animals, while the sum- 
mers were sufficiently warm to allow of the hippopotamus 
wandering as far north as Kirkdale and Leeds. This happened 
in the Pleistocene period of the geologists, a period so remote 
that it was idle to attempt to measure it by the historical unit 
of years. The relation of Palzeolithic man to the glacial phase 
of the Pleistocene period was clearly shown by the distribution 
of his implements in Yorkshire and in the South of England. 
They had been discovered in abundance in the caves of Cress- 
well Crags, on the southern borders of the county, and are met 
with in both caves and river deposits south of a line connecting 
the Bristol Channel with Peterborough. Why were they absent 
from the post-glacial river deposits to the north-west of that 
line? The advance of the Palzeolithic hunter over Yorkshire 
was barred either by the masses of ice which had left their 
traces in the ice-worn hills of this district, or by the waters of 
the sea which covered northern and middle Britain during a 
submergence of not less than 1,200 feet. The Paleolithic im- 
plements in the caves in the district, covered more or less by 
the glacial drift, showed that man was living in Yorkshire in 
pre-glacial times, while the absence of the implements in the 
post-glacial strata could only be explained by the existence of 
one or the other of these barriers. In the south of England, 
where there was no great development of ice and no great sub- 
mergence, and on the plains of France, where there was neither 
the one nor the other, he lived before, during, and after the 
glacial phase. It could not be said that any great addition to 
our knowledge of Palzolithic man had been made during the last 
twenty years. The relation of the Neolithic to the Palzolithic 
Age, keenly discussed during the last ten years, had not 
yet passed into the region of undisputed fact. He was unable 
to recognise a trace of continuity between them in this country 
or in Europe, or in any other part of the world with which he was 
acquainted. The skulls and bones of Paleolithic man, which 
were beyond dispute, were too fragmentary to allow of their 
being identified with any existing race. T hey were, however, 
sufficient to prove that when he first appeared in North-Western 
Europe he was a man, and not a missing link. The Garden of 
Eden, in which he was evolved from a low ancestry, was to be 
looked for in some part of the world other than Europe, and 
up to the present time unknown, The Paleolithic hunter 
followed the wild animals in their seasonal migrations over the 
prairies now sunk beneath the waters of the German Ocean 
and the English Channel to the British Isles. In the hot con- 
tinental summer he lived in Britain upon stags, bisons, horses 
or a chance lion, cave bear or hippopotamus. In the cold con- 
tinental winter he varied his bill of fare with reindeer or a 
chance musk sheep, grizzly bear, mammoth or woolly rhinoceros. 
If the Paleolithic and Neolithic inhabitants of these islands 
were separated by the great climatic and geographical changes 
slowly brought about in untold ages, still more were they 
separated by their habits, manners, mode of life, and general 
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archeological condition. The Palzolithic men were nomad 
hunters, ignorant of all arts except sawing, implement making 
and the use of fire. It was strange that in the midst of this 
savage life one section of the cave-men should have left figures 
of the animals on which they lived scratched on bone, antler 
and stone, with remarkable spirit—as, for example, in the 
cases at Cresswell—handles carved in the shape of animals, 
such as the kneeling reindeer and standing mammoths, in the 
caves of France. The arts of drawing and sculpture were deve- 
lopedtoahigh degree. The Neolithic men were not only hunters, 
‘but farmers and herdsmen, growing wheat and flax, and keeping 
herds of short-horned oxen and swine and flocks of sheep and 
goats, anda breed oflarge dogs. To them we owe the domestic 
horse, so dear to all true natives of Yorkshire. They were 
‘spinners and weavers and miners of flint for the manufacture 
of implements which they turned to use in the clearing away of 
the forest, and the development of carpentry. They lived in 
fixed habitations, generally circular tents, half sunk in the 
ground. In spite, however, of this immeasurably higher 
culture, they were singularly devoid of the art of reproducing 
natural forms, which their Paleolithic predecessors carried to 
so high a pitch in England, France, and Switzerland. Turning 
to the Bronze Age in Europe, Professor Dawkins said that the 
many skeletons which had been met with in almost every part 
of the British Isles proved that the use of bronze was intro- 
duced by the tall broad-headed Goidelic ancestors of the Irish 
Celts and the Gael of Scotland. Cremation was first practised 
in Great Britain in the age of Bronze. On the subject of pre- 
historic archzology in the district of Scarborough he remarked 
that the axes and other remnants of stone implements found in 
the surface soil and in the burial mounds proved that it was 
inhabited in the Neolithic Age. These were, however, few in 
number. In the Bronze Age the population was very consider- 
able, as was proved by the large number of tumuli, most of 
which contained stone implements known to have been in use 
at that time from their association with bronze implements 
elsewhere. The Neolithic remains belonged to the long- 
headed Iberic race of men—the oldest living stock in Europe— 
to whom the small dark Yorkshire men and women of to-day 
owed not only their dark hair and eyes, and long heads, but the 
taste for horse-flesh, which, as everyone knew, was one of the 
attributes of the dwellers of this county. 

Replying to questions, Professor Boyd Dawkins mentioned 
that there had been discovered hippopotami and reindeer 
skeletons in the same caves, and at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, 
their remains were marked with the teeth of the hyena. 

The Rev. T. Auden said that whilst staying in Leeds he 
noticed the small stature of many of the population, indicative 
of the Iberic type, which he was accustomed to in Wales, but 
‘did not expect to find in Yorkshire. 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, seconded by 
Viscount Dillon, the president of the Institute, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Professor Boyd Dawkins for, his 
instructive address. 


(July 19.) 
ST. MARY’S, BEVERLEY. 


On the roth inst. a visit was paid to the Minster and St. 
Mary’s Church at Beverley, Mr. John Bilson, of Hull, courteously 
undertaking the office of cicerone. The whole of the afternoon 
was spent in learning something more than can be collected 
from the guide-books of these rich specimens of ecclesiastical 
architecture, together with the scraps of history bearing on their 
growth and evolution. Mr. Bilson, in the course of his 
architectural description of the building, pointed out that the 
chapel of St. Mary—for St. Mary’s only became a parish 
church, strictly speaking, in the time of Charles II.—served 
part of the parochial district belonging to the altar of St. 
Martin-in-the-Minster. In the earliest document dealing with 
the church—namely, the Chapter Act Book—there is an 
ordinance, bearing date 1269, which regulated the endowment 
and duties of the vicar, and was made by commissioners acting 
for the Archbishop, Walter Giffard. After stating that “ it is 
not expedient to muzzle the ox which treadeth the corn, so it is 
necessary that a decent temporal aid be given to the holder of 
a parochial cure,” the ordinance proceeded to fix his emolu- 
ments, which amounted in all to 35 marks. Judging by the 
evidence of the wills made by Beverley merchants and crafts- 
men in the fifteenth century, St. Mary’s appears to have been 
more popular with them than the Minster. No doubt they pre- 
ferred the more modest church, which they could make their 
own in amanner not possible with the great Minster, with its 
numerous clergy and the crowds of pilgrims who flocked to wor- 
ship at the shrine of St. John. Anyhow, they seem to have show- 
ered gifts of money, plate, vestments, images, endowments of 
lights, chantries, &c., on St. Mary’s to a much greater extent 
than they did on the Minster. It was instructive to note the 
<ontrast between the structure of the Minster and that of St. 
Mary’s. At the Minster more than half the church was built 
asa single work from one consistent design and practically 
unaltered, and the rest practically as another work (although 


extending over a long period) designed to harmonise with the 
earlier part, thus giving a strong impression of unity of 
design. The history of St. Mary’s was very different, and like 
that of so many of our parish churches, of comparatively small 
beginnings, and almost constant alteration and enlargement 
until only the merest fragments of the early church remained. 
Still, the parts which had disappeared had so affected the later 
work that they could not, said Mr. Bilson, fairly criticise the 
interior as a single design without bearing in mind how it had 
been controlled by the work it replaced. The nave and 
chancel arcades were too low for the clerestory, but this was 
the result of the condition under which the edifice was raised. 
The chapel on the north side of the chancel possessed a beauty 
which was beyond criticism, and the beauty and stateliness of 
the exterior were due to fifteenth century work. It was quite an 
unusually difficult and complicated church. He believed he 
had been able to come to some satisfactory conclusions as to 
the original form of the church and its subsequent growth. 
The most important evidence of the first church was to be 
found in a few fragments of foundation work on the south side, 
one of which showed the plinth of a flat pilaster buttress, and 
on the north side of the north-west respond he thought they 
might trace some indications of the opposite wall of the early 
chancel. These fragments indicated an aisleless church, probably 
of the first half of the twelfth century, of somewhat unusual 
length, as the chancel must have been about 50 feet long. In 
dealing with the architectural design, Mr. Bilson remarked 
that the fall of the tower, which occurred in 1520, considerably 
added to the complexities of the building. In falling the tower 
wrecked the nave, and it was perfectly clear that the nave, 
arcades, and clerestory were built right up to the west end, 
The transepts did not suffer much, and the chancel not at all. 
One of the most interesting points about the rebuilding is that 
it was done by subscription, and the subscribers’ names were 
carved on the north arcade. On the eastern side of one of the 
pillars, standing on corbels of strongly marked sixteenth cen- 
tury design, are five very interesting coloured figures of min- 
strels with their instruments, and this was connected with the 
Minstrels’ Guild of Beverley, which was, Mr. Bilson remarked, 
a body of some considerable importance at the time. The 
ceilings are of much interest, especially that of the north-west 
chapel, which has a series of bosses and parts of the Salutation 
of the Virgin in the cornice. In the main beam over the choir 
aisle is an inscription in old text and spelling, “ Man, in thy 
living love God above all things, and ever think at the begin- 
ning what shall come of the ending.” Of the screens, those 
between the arcades on each side of the altar contain fragments 
of Curvilinear—not very common in wood. Considerable inte- 
rest was evinced by the visitors in the miserere seats, showing 
some quaint carvings in oak which, until the restoration of the 
church in 1844, were entirely obscured by their having been 
somewhat negligently pressed up to the side walls. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


Proceeding to the Minster after lunch, Mr. Bilson again 
acted as interpreter to the architectural beauties of the building. 
He remarked that although the church was in second rank 
in point of magnitude, and might be classed with Exeter, 
Lichfield, Hereford and Southwell, it was still one of the 
most perfect churches in England, and possibly the most perfect 
for its size. Alwred, a twelfth-century writer, informs us 
that “the chu:ch of Beverley, founded by the Blessed John, 
Bishop of York, and dedicated in honour of St. John the 
Evangelist, is not only celebrated on account of its great 
antiquity, but glorious because his precious body rests there.” 
It is to St. John of Beverley, as he is generally called, that 
Beverley owes its importance and its position in the Middle 
Ages as one of the great religious centres of the North. John 
of Beverley died in 721; in 1037 he was canonised by Pope 
Benedict 1X, and his body translated to a rich shrine. No 
Northern saint, with the exception of St. Cuthbert of Durham, 
was ever regarded with so much veneration, and the fame of 
St. John made Beverley one of the most sacred spots of York- 
shire. Miraculous powers were ascribed to the influence of the 
departed hero. The victory of Agincourt was ascribed to his 
intercession, and Henry V. and his queen on their return from 
France made a pilgrimage to the shrine. Only slight docu- 
mentary evidence exists as to the buildings which preceded the 
present church, but Mr. Bilson gave the history of its evolution 
as far as it can be ascertained. It appeared certain that the 
Norman nave, or a portion of it, was built in the early years of 
the twelfth century. In 1188 the church was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire, with the exception of the nave. A search 
was made for the remains of the hero saint, which were found 
and reburied, and the faithful duly lent their assistance to the 
rebuilding. About the time of the wars of King John with the 
Barons, or a little later, the high tower of the church, which 
was of great size and beauty, though sadly wanting in stability, 
collapsed. The fire occurred at a time when the Romanesque 
forms were being abandoned, a purely pointed style being then 
developed, which was to be rapidly brought to perfection in the 
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great church building age which followed. Mr. Bilson also em- 
phasised the sudden stoppage in building operations which, both 
at the Minster and at St. Mary’s, can be clearly detected, and 
is ascribed to the Black Death of 1349, half the clergy 
of Yorkshire perishing in its deadly assault. Taking a 
general view of the interior gives the impression of uni- 
formity, and this is attributed to the circumstance that 
the design of the Ea:ly English builders was allowed to 
influence the later work. The west front is a very fine example 
of the Perpendicular style, and has received its meed of praise 
at different times from all the best authorities. Much curious 
investigation was made of the Percy shrine, or tomb, as Mr. 
Bilson more accurately calls it. It is considered to be one of 
the finest sepulchral monuments of the fourteenth century, and 
the canopy is covered with exquisite carving. All traces of the 
altars had been lost in what Mr. St. John Hope sarcastically 
terms “the process called restoration.” In the north aisle the 
visitors were shown the steps which, by a comparatively recent 
discovery, is proved to have been the staircase leading to the 
chapter-house clearly identified as an octagon resting upon an 
undercroft. The tomb, bearing the effigy of an unknown priest, 
situated in the north arm of the great transept, has been the 
object of many shrewd guesses, and some authorities have 
associated it with a grandson of Hotspur. Mr. Hope explained 
at length the carved vestments and the arms by which they are 
decorated, but left the absolute identification as a crucial 
problem to future investigators who may feel interested in the 
subject. 
(To be concluded.) 


ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 


(93 Saturday Dr. Farrer, Dean of Canterbury, preached a 

farewell sermon at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in which 
he reviewed what had been done during the nineteen years he 
was rector, The Dean said it was a full quarter of a century 
since he formed his first impression of St. Margaret’s Church. 
He had been asked by Dean Stanley to preach at one of the 
great nave services in the Abbey. As he passed the church- 
yard of St. Margaret’s—not as now, a space of pleasant green 
with daisies growing on it, but a chaos of broken, unsightly, 
half-sunken, and obliterated tombstones, forming the most 
neglected approach to any cathedral in the world—he saw 
rejoicing crowds thronging in one continuous stream into the 
glorious Abbey, and noticed one solitary old woman on a 
crutch tottering languidly into St. Margaret’s. He still retained 
a vivid impression of the thought which crossed his mind, that 
the rector of St. Margaret’s must be a person profoundly to be 
‘pitied. How could he hope that many could be drawn to go 
to a church under the shadow of the great temple of silence 
and reconciliation, with its famous preachers, its heroic 
memories, its entrancing music? But had he known his future 
lot he need not have shrunk from it. There was no reason 
why his heart should have sunk within him, as indeed it 
did sink, when first he entered the western door of the 
church, and saw its eighteenth-century defacements, its huge 
ugly galleries, its false apse,’ its dingy colouring, its 
air of dismalness and depression, its debased Gothic, 
its mean seats, and dusty furniture. The late rector 
had long been ill, and for an entire year or more had been 
absent, and during that period, and that which elapsed after his 
death, there had been much decay in every institution of the 
church. But they were deeply indebted to him for having 
started just before his death the scheme of restoration which 
he felt to be so imperatively needed. “It will cost at least 
16,000/.,” he said, “and I am mad to undertake it.” But the 
start had been made, and on him (the Dean) fell the almost 
crushing burden of raising all but a fraction of the sum 
required. The work was undertaken under the care of 
the first architect of his day, Sir Gilbert Scott, and it 
was the last work on which he was engaged when he died. At 
a cost far exceeding 16,000/., with the aid of the House of 
Commons, whose cfficial church it was, and who at his petition 
made a grant for its repair, St. Margaret’s had been restored 
from roof to basement to the architectural condition from 
which, in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, it had been 
defaced. The windows, both of the aisles and clerestory, had 
been restored to their former tracery, the whole system of the 
pews renewed, the galleries removed, the monuments re- 
arranged ; the font, the credence table, the pulpit, the lectern, 
the altar hangings, the marble andencaustic pavements had been 
given ; the clergy vestry, the eastern porch, and the western 
porches had been built. The magnificent organ had been com- 
pleted, restored, and covered with a handsome case, and supplied 
with electric mechanism, Eighteen more windows had been filled 
with stained-glass, No year had passed without some addition 
to and continuation of the work. The old historic memories, 
‘which were the heritage of the Church—memories of Caxton 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, of Blake and Milton, of Pym and 
Cromwell, of Latimer and Whitfield, and many more—had 


been revived. Under ten of the windows—graceful and precious 
source of interest—were the lines written for him by the friend- 
ship of all the greatest poets of our time, and the church had 
become the scene of many historic marriages and of funeral 
services of eminent and honoured men. He had read in a 
diary of more than seventy years ago the record of a lady of 
good family, who wrote : “ We went this Sunday morning to 
the empty and melancholy church of St. Margaret’s, with its 
one east window.” He did not think that the epithets “empty 
and melancholy ” could have been applied to it of late, and 
besides its one famous east window, it had been filled from end 
to end with— 
storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 


Whatever happened, the church of St. Margaret’s, the mother 
church of all the churches west of Temple Bar, and as old as 
the days of the Confessor, must now remain a beautiful and 
noble possession to the House of Commons and the parish of 
St. Margaret’s, and no Philistinism could ever again be so. 
stupidly ignorant as to suggest that a church more rich than 
any other in famous memories should be destroyed, as the Lord 
Protector Somerset once did. It was a cause for their most 
humble gratitude that they had been enabled, in a parish of 
only 3,400, and those mostly poor, to carry out so great a work, 


TRE TOWER OF SHOREHAM CHURCH, 


MEETING was held in Shoreham on the 18th to 
consider the precarious condition of the church tower. 
The vicar presided. The following letters addressed to the 
architect for the restoration, Mr. B. Ingelow, were read :— 
Peterborough : July 10, 1895. 
Dear Sir,—In accordance with your request I have carefully 
examined the tower of Shoreham Church. There are many 
indications. of weakness and great pressure, and also that an 
active movement is going on injurious to the stability of the 
tower, but the more serious of which are to be traced in the 
north-east angle of the tower, and in the walls above the bell- 
chamber. The most serious mischief is, however, from the 
crushing movement in the weaker angle—the north-east—in 
which the stone steps leading from the ground floor to the floor 
of the bell-chamber are built, and here the mischief is great, 
and is extending downwards to the respond pier, &c., or the 
eastern face of the north-east angle, and which I consider tobe in 
a dangerous condition. The tower seems at an early date from 
some cause—probably insufficient foundation (although this can 
only be ascertained by examination)—to be gone over a 
little to the east, and more recently to have pressed heavily 
upon the north-east angle, accelerating the mischief above 
mentioned. It is quite evident that some immediate measures 
must be taken to prevent more serious and irreparable damage 
to the beautiful and interesting work of the church. The first 
and essentially necessary course is to carefully strut and shore 
with timber, and put strong centrings to the arches of the 
tower and the openings immediately in connection with the 
same, which will enable examination of the foundations to be 
made, &c., and give time to determine the amount of repairs of 
the works most needful.— Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) JOHN THOMPSON. 
July 12, 1895. 
My dear Sir,—The result of my examination of the tower of 
New Shoreham Church made with you yesterday is as fol- 
lows :—I found the whole of the north-east angle containing 
the turret stair in a most dilapidated and unsatisfactory con- 
dition, caused by long-continued neglect in dealing effectually 
with palpable indications of weakness and crushing, which 
must first have begun to show themselves at a very early date 
in the history of the building. Most of the cracks and frac- 
tures (which are both frequent and serious) appear to be of 
long standing, and the progress of the mischief has no doubt 
until lately been as slow as it has been sure. But in cases like 
this a period must sooner or later arrive when inaction is no 
longer possible without imminent risk to the building. I have 
no hesitation in saying decidedly that such a point has been 
reached in New Shoreham Church. The sixth respond of the 
arch between the north transept and the north choir aisle is in 
a distinctly dangerous condition, and no time should be lost in 
making it temporarily secure with strong centring, shores, and 
strutting carefully arranged so as to permit a thorough ex- 
amination with a view to dealing with this angle as may be 
found necessary to make it permanently safe. This, I antici- 
pate, can only be effected by rebuilding in a sound and sub- 
stantial manner. When this has been carried out the tower 
will probably be much safer than it has been for many years 
past ; but the progress of dilapidation, already far advanced, 
will still be going on in the upper part, and neither this corner 
nor the tower generally can be considered at all in a sound 
state before the work of substantial repair is carried’ up the 
staircase and through the whole of the interior of the upper 
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stages of the fabric. Until this is done the bells cannot be 
rung with safety; at present they are not in a fit state to be 
rung under any circumstances. If the weak angle and walls 
generally are carefully and skilfully treated, not only may the 
bells be put in order and wrung, but I think it will be found 
that the present unsightly brick cemented buttress may be 
removed. In conclusion, pray allow me to express my strong 
opinion as to the very great importance of entrusting the 
difficult and delicate operation of examining and if necessary 
rebuilding the failing angle to a builder well accustomed to 
work‘of this kind, and who may be trusted to deal with Mediaeval 
architecture in a properly conservative spirit.—Believe me, my 
dear Sir, very truly yours, 
(Signed) ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 


The vicar said he was glad to announce that arrangements 
had been made to enable the work to be undertaken at once. 
Many people in Shoreham said that as the tower had stood a 
very long time, if they left it alone it would stand as long again, 
as the walls were of great thickness. But they were not fully 
alive to the danger of these old Norman towers. The building 
of the Normans was not to be compared with that of the 
Romans. The building of the Normans consisted of a very 
fair facing, but there was a very weak filling up in the centre of 
the thick walls. The Bishop of Chichester, who approved 
warmly of the plan, had sent him a list of towers that had 
fallen—towers which, five minutes before they fell, looked, he 
had no doubt, as strong, firm and solid as theirs. The towers 
mentioned were at Winchester, Gloucester, Worcester, Eve- 
sham, Dunstable, Lincoln, Ely, Norwich, Selby, Hereford and 
Chichester. They could not, therefore, ignore the opinion of 
architects who had warned them that something must be done 
to render their own tower more secure. 

A committee was formed to collect funds, 


TESSERZ. 
The Caves of Ellora. 


amy eer sides of a square were marked on the side of a 
hill, and the upper line of course being the deepest in 
substance to the bottom of the hill, was probably commenced 
on in the first instance. The work in this manner entered upon, 
there was nothing but perseverance and common labour re- 
quired in clearing away and removing, as fast as possible, the 
_broken stones and rubbish, until reaching an assumed point for 
the very summit of the pagoda. The workmen. proceeded, 
shaping accordingly the dome and ornaments at their leisure, 
and thus gradually clearing and working down to the very 
bottom of the pagoda, in the meantime keeping the perpen- 
dicular line of the three sides as straight as possible, so as to 
form a convenient area or square round the pagoda which lies 
in its centre. The external part of the pagoda being now 
finished, the artist, of course, set to and formed the mass of the 
solid body, the entrance, portico and interior ; and these all 
finished, they next set to the rear side of the square, or the 
side nearest the centre of the hill, and commencing at the 
proposed height, they endeavoured first to remove one shelf of 
the stratum of which these hills are formed, and then working 
lower down, and leaving the rock untouched for the line of 
pillars; in this manner, by indefatigable labour and perseverance, 
they must have accomplished its perfection. The whole of 
the hills running from Dowlutabad,as well as those to the 
north of it, and in the neighbourhood of Mulcapore, are formed 
of a stratum of the above kind, running in a straight line for 
miles along the hills, and some from 3 to 6 feet in thickness 
and less, and separated from its neighbour by a thin layer of 
a loose and brittle stone ; so that to work a cave in the sides 
of any of these hills, the work is already half done, and it only 
remains for the workmen to penetrate the surface and cut the 
sides and back; the layer or stratum itself above and below, 
to any length and depth the artist may choose, being easily 
removed. Next to the above cave the Carpenter’s Hall, as it 
is called, is worth visiting from its roof alone ; the hall itself 
being scooped out of the solid rock, and the ceiling of it pre- 
cisely resembling the inverted hull of a small vessel, the keel 
and ribs being cut to the most exact distance and nicety to it. 


The Tripod. 


Tripods were in Greece what crowns and votive bucklers 
were in the end among the Romans, 7.c. offerings, more or less 
precious. Besides, they were given as rewards of merit in the 
games, &c. These sacred tripods are of different forms ; some 
have solid feet, others are supported by rods of iron. Some 
were a kind of seat or table, or rather in the form of cisterns. 
Others were altars, upon which they immolated victims. In 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli was found a tripod 5 feet high. It is 
of alabaster, and the finest work. Tripods among the Greeks 
were not only placed upon the fire, but used as tables. Two of 
the sacrificial kind are in the Portici Cabinet. In one, three 
Priapuses, terminating each at the bottom in one single goat’s 


foot, make the feet. Their tails, placed above the os sacrum, 
extend horizontally and twine around a ring, which is the 
middle of the tripod, and connects the whole, as the cross 
gives solidity toa common table. The other tripod, found at 
Pompeii, is of admirable work. In the place where the feet 
take a bend for the sake of elegance, is a sphinx seated upon 
each, whose hairs, instead of falling upon the cheeks, are 
raised in such a manner that they pass under a diadem, upon 
which they afterwards fall. This head-dress may be allegorical, 
and especially refer to the tripod of Apollo, in allusion to the 
obscure and enigmatical answers of the Oracle. Around the 
large edges of the chafing dish are the heads of rams flayed, 
wrought in relief, and united to one another by garlands of 
flowers, which accompany the ornaments. In_ the sacred 
tripods, the pan upon which they put the brazier is of pottery, 
and such a one, dug up at Pompeii, is preserved with the ashes. 
Herodotus says that the golden tripod of the Oracle at Delphi 
was carried upon a bronze serpent, with three heads, and the 
famous serpentine column, in the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople, was supposed to be the same, for Eusebius says that the 
emperor removed it from Delphi. The name “Tripod of 
Bacchus” was given to drinking vessels whose feet or props 
were triangular. In Stoschis a tripod, charged with a cup and 
two long vases, the “ Pocula cum cyatho duo” of Horace. With 
a serpent entwined, it is the Tripod of Apollo. 


The Colours of the Ancients. 


The four colours which were the basis of the colouring of 
the ancients down to the time of Apelles were—(1) white, 
Melian earth, or, more rarely, cerussa, white lead ; (2) red, 
rubrica from Cappadocia, called sinopis ; (3) yellow, sil, oypa, 
from the Attic silver mines ; (4) blacks (probably including 
blues), atramenta, péAav, from burnt plants or ivory. These 
were the “colores austeri,” to which were afterwards added the 
brighter and more expensive colours, “floridi,’ which were 
usually furnished to the painter by his employer. Vermilion 
(cinnabar) was called.minium by the ancients ; what we call 
minium (red lead) was by them termed “cerussa usta.” The 
following is a short summary of the experiments of Sir H. Davy 
on ancient colours from the walls of the baths of Titus and of 
Livia, and from other ruins at Romeand Pompeii. Some vases 
were also found beneath the palace of Titus containing colour, 
and in one of them were three kinds of red, one red lead and 
the other two ochres. The yellows were ochres varied by mix- 
ing with chalk and yellow oxide of lead, “massicot” Orpi- 
ment (sulphuret of arsenic) is mentioned by Pliny and Vitruvius 
under the name of cavdapaxyn, but none was found by Davy. 
All the blues analysed consisted of the blue frit of soda, silica, 
and oxide of copper invented in Egypt and made at Pozzuoli. 
Pliny and Vitruvius speak of Indian blue supposed to have 
been indigo, but none was found. The greens proved to be 
carbonate of copper, and in one case the green earth of Verona. 
No traces of the shell purple were found on the walls, but some 
is supposed to have been discovered in an altered state in a 
broken vase. The blacks agreed with the description of the 
ancients as being the charcoal or soot of resins. The browns 
were oxide of iron or ochres, or a mixture of oxide of iron and 
manganese. No “cerussa” was discovered, but the whites 
were either carbonate of lime or fine white clay. The ground 
on which the colours were applied agreed with that described 
by Vitruvius, and consisted of powdered marble, cemented 
with lime, and highly polished. No traces of wax as used by 
encaustic painters were found by Davy. 


The Erection of St. Paul’s. 


From one of the Harleian manuscripts in the British 
Museum we learn something of the way in which this great 
undertaking was carried on. “Sir C. Wren draws,” says the 
document, “all the designs of the building, hath the universal 
care thereof, gives all directions to workmen and other officers, 
examines all accounts, and agrees for the prices of workman- 
ship and materials. John Oliver, assistant surveyor, is con- 
stantly attending the work and giving directions to the work- 
men. He measures all the masons’ work, buys all the materials 
that are to be had without travelling into the country, keeps an 
account of what stores are delivered to the storekeeper, and 
also an account of what stones are brought into the church. 
He assists in making contracts and examines all accounts. His 
salary is 1co/. per annum. Lawrence Spencer, clerk of the 
works and paymaster, attends the service of the work, to take 
care that carpenters, labourers, &c., who work by the day, be 
employed on such business as the surveyor hath directed to be 
done ; takes an account, together with the assistant surveyor, 
of what stones are brought into the work; he receives and pays 
all the money for workmanship and material; he keeps and 
makes up all accounts, is chargeable with all the stores and 
inspects the delivery thereof to the workmen ; he is also clerk 
to the commissioners, and enters all orders-and contracts. His 
salary is 1007. per annum. Thomas Russel, clerk of the check, 
he calls over all the labourers, carpenters and bricklayers who 
work day work, three times a day, viz. at six in the morning, 
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one in the afternoon, and at six at night. He is constantly 
going from place to place in the work to keep those men to 
their business ; he keeps likewise an account of the materials 
brought into the work, so that both the surveyor and he are 
checks upon the clerk of the works in his accounts. His salary 
is 50/. per annum.” There was much wisdom in these arrange- 
ments. Amongst a great multitude of workmen there were 
probably many with clear heads and honest hearts who did 
their duty at all times; but there were doubtless not a few 
inclined to tipple, to loiter, and to skulk over whom the hand of 
strict discipline required to be held; it is not the least of the 
marvels of a mighty fabric, that it is reared by the united 
labours of masons, carvers, carpenters, joiners, glaziers, black- 
smiths, and painters, who come like the weird ladies in 
Macbeth, each contributing their part to the charm which is to 
raise the whole into usefulness and beauty. Such was the 
excellence of Wren’s regulations, such the supply of stone from 
the quarries, and such the activity of his workmen, that in ten 
years the walls of the choir and side aisles were finished, with 
the north and south circular porticoes, and the great pillars of 
the dome brought to the same height. He earned his paltry 
200/. a year abundantly ; he attended in person frequently, and 
watched over the rise of the cathedral with unremitting 
solicitude, 
J. Wilton, R.A., and Architects. 


For many centuries sculpture in this island, as well as else- 
where, had submitted to strange alliances; the charges for 
carving statues were mixed with tailors’ bills and goldsmiths’ 
accounts, and sculptors were numbered with common menials 
and paid by the week. Architecture had been long its 
principal patron, but when a change took place in the style of 
public buildings, works of art were required capable of telling 
their own tale, and worthy of claiming a separate and inde- 
pendent fame. Long-established tyranny, however, is not 
readily got rid of. .The architects succeeded in maintaining 
their authority over the swarms of foreign sculptors, whom 
want of subsistence allured to the British market, and dictated 
monuments something in the mathematical principles of their 
profession. The names of Kent and Gibbs and Chambers 
appear upon our public monuments as inventors of the 
designs, while the artists who executed them are mentioned as 
mere modelling tools or chisels, which moved as they were 
directed by these architectural lords-paramount. Rysbrach, 
Scheemakers, and even Roubiliac were fain to submit to the 
tyranny. Not contented with planning the houses in which 
the nobles lived, architects laid out the gardens in which they 
walked, cooled their summer seats and arbours with artificial 
cascades, hung gods and seasons upon the ceilings of their 
galleries, sketched the cradles for their children, dictated the 
_form and flowers of their ladies’ dresses, and following them to 
the family vault, erected a triumphant monument in honour of 
their virtues. Wilton at last resisted, and claimed the right of 
inventing his own designs, The death of his father had filled 
his pockets, he could afford to rebel, and his rebellion was at 
last crowned with success. Although Wilton resisted success- 
fully the interference of architects in his public monuments, he 
did not refuse to embellish chimney-pieces for the mansions 
built by his intimate friend, Sir William Chambers. Of these 
he made many, and as the carvings were profuse and the 
marble weighty, his profits were not inconsiderable. Some of 
the chimney-pieces of that period have much of the magni- 
ficence of monuments, and contribute greatly to the splendour 
of the apartments in which they are placed. They are now 
gone out of fashion, and one cannot but regret this, for in our 
cold and snowy climate few internal ornaments will ever fix the 
eye so often as a rich fireplace. His extensive employment 
led him into arrangements with the merchants of Carrara, by 
which he acquired a large supply of the best marble ; of this 
he resold much to his brother artists, and if we may credit 
the statement of Smith, he knew how to drive a bargain with a 
penurious purchaser. 


Ancient Weathercocks. 


According to the description of Vitruvius it appears that 
the ancients rather used this instrument to know from what 
coast the wind came, than its direction. Both at Greece and 
Rome the most common kind was a brazen Triton holding a 
rod in his hands, At Constantinople was a very fine brazen 
obelisk, beautifully charged with stories, on the apex of which 
stood a female figure, which turned at the slightest impulse of 
the air, and hence was denominated the handmaid of the 
winds. Paciaudi has published an anemoscope found near 
the Appian Way. Jt is a round table of stone, upon the edge 
of which are written the names of the twelve winds, The 
surface of the table is divided by some diameters of a circle, 
which terminate on every side in the middle of the spaces 
marked upon the edge for each wind. In the Middle Ages we 
find weathercocks made of tin, two of which cost 5s. 11d. A 
cock was the most commion pattern, whence no doubt the term 
weathercock, placed on steeples to remind the rector of vigil- 
ance. Gough says that at St. Leonard’s Church, at Winchelsea, 


was an image of that saint with a vane in his hand, which they 
who wished for a fair wind set to the desired point and made a 
handsome offering. 


The Ideal in Art. 


One significance of the word ideal is confined to a peculiar 
class of ideas created by and solely subsisting in the imagina- 
tion. Connected with this especial signification is its usage in the 
science of criticism or zsthetics. Here ideal signifies a some- 
thing which, although not existing in the reality of sensible 
things, subsists actually in thought—the joint creation of the 
reason and the imagination, the archetype and pattern of 
supreme and perfect beauty. Although unreal in nature, this 
ideal is not unnatural; it is the absolute sum and unity of 
those scattered beauties which Nature, with a lavish but im- 
partial hand, has scattered among her myriad phenomena. 
This type of faultless beauty is indeed unapproachable by the 
artist; yet the more perfect the ideal which kindles his 
enthusiasm and animates his fancy, the higher will his effects. 
tend, the nobler will be the energy of his art, and the nearer 
his approximation. An ideal of the sublime is impossible, for 
sublime objects are singular in their nature, and as there can 
be no science of singulars (“singularium nulla est scientia ab 
so too there can be no ideal of the sublime. The statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, by Phidias, is indeed often cited as an ideal 
of the sublime, but as it observes all those rules of beauty 
from which the Greek artists never deviated, in spite of its 
colossal dimensions, the sense of proportion is mingled in the 
emotions it excites, and there is wanting that feeling of the 
inadequacy of our sentiments which is awakened by vastness 
and immensity in objects, and which constitutes the emotion of 
sublimity. 

Greek Ornament, 


With the Greeks architectural ornaments may be compared 
to those parasitical plants which, continually intertwining, climb 
to the tops of the loftiest trees, and pass from branch to. 
branch, without injuring the universal grandeur of character in 
the various species they embellish. With this feeling, where 
profusion of decoration was introduced in the most simple 
order, as the Doric, it was not carved, but the unbroken forms. 
of the moulding were preserved and painted ; whereas with the 
Romans all distinction of service was frittered away in an 
endless maze of fretwork. At Pompeii the columns are con- 
tinually, by means of plaster, altered from one species to 
another, and, of course, those proportions of diameter to height, 
which the eye expects to vary with the several orders, are 
ever ywhere violated. 


GENERAL. 


The Duke of Devonshire has presented a site, com- 
prising six acres, to the Buxton Town Council for the purposes. 
of a public park. 


M. Gaston Larée, a pupil of M. Bonnat, has obtained ~ 


the Grand Prix for painting. He is a native of Bordeaux, 
born in 1867, The next prize was awarded to M. Albert 
Laurens, a son of the well-known artist, M. Jean Paul Laurens, 
who is twenty-five, and is a pupil of M. Cormon and M. 
Benjamin Constant ; and the third to M. Jules Guinier, born. 
in 1869, a pupil of M. Jules Lefebvre and M. Benjamin. 
Constant. 


The Committee of the Carlyle House Memorial Trust 
announce that the nearness of the holiday season and the 
occurrence of the general election have rendered the arrange- 
ment of any worthy opening ceremony at Carlyle’s house im- 
practicable ; it has, therefore, been decided to open the house 
without formality to-day (July 26), and to reserve the con- 
sideration of some fitting celebration on the occasion of the 
act ual centenary of Carlyle’s birth on December 4. 


The Loan Exhibition at the Guildhall closed on Sunday 
evening, the number of visitors since its opening having been 
262,810, and the average attendance on Sundays 1,518. The 
total number of those who have visited the four exhibitions. 
organised at the Guildhall is 908,921. 


The Birmingham and Midland Institute on Saturday 
paid a visit to Harrington Hall, and, continuing their excursion, 
inspected the church at Chaddesley Corbett. 


The Death is announced of Mr. James Scorgie, engineer,, 
at Aberdeen. For a number of years he was Professor of 
Mechanics and Applied Science in Government College, Poona, 
India. 


The Design submitted by Mr. C. P. Ayres, of Watford, © 


architect, has been selected for the new Fearnley Street 
Schools, to be erected on the site recently purchased from the 
Earl of Essex by the Watford School Board. The schools 
will accommodate 1,020 children, and the approximate estimate 
is 10/, per head, including central halls, 
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Tue British working-man has so many adulators who 
profess to be disinterested, we must not blame him if he 
occasionally imagines he is omnipotent. Politicians im- 
plore him to save the country, as he alone is patriotic. 
There are other men who are no less anxious that he 
should save it and the rest of the world by abolishing the 
manufacturing systems and substituting arts and crafts. 
Their diplomacy with the aid of beer and gin makes him 
feel he has been a slave and a fool. Assured of his 
mission as a saviour of humanity, he feels that the end will 
justify the means, and if employers will not allow them- 
selves to be quietly supplanted by the working-man, then 
they must be compelled. The National Association of 
Operative Plasterers has been long engaged in salutary 
operations to attain that end. The members are craftsmen 
of the species which the Institute of Architects is eager to 
take to its boscm in order that fresh ideas may be intro- 
duced among the Fellows, and the finances be increased. 
In the spirit of the Institute, they imagined they possessed 
a claim to monopolise all plastering, whether fibrous or the 
reverse. A Mr. WRIGHT, who became obnoxious to the 
association because he did not believe that the mem- 
bers of societies are improved by any process of elec- 
tion or annual subscribing, was selected to be sacrificed. 
He took sub-contracts, and his employers were in- 
formed by the secretary that his conduct “caused a 
revulsion of feeling throughout London, and no man worthy 
of the name will work for or on any works where he is 
employed.” Fine writing, however, is not of much avail 
with master builders; but when it was added, “Should 
Mr. WricuTt and his men be allowed to remain on the 
works, we cannot be responsible for what may occur,” the 
veiled threat was more powerful than the most classic 
rhetoric. WRIGHT was thrown over, and he was subjected 
more than once to that sort of dynamics. He was not, 
however, convinced that he was an obstacle to the promotion 
of arts and crafts, and he brought an action against the 
secretary who wrote the epistles. That scribe declared 
himself to be reluctant to take steps to prevent the crafts- 
men from finishing WRicHT’s work, and in the dubious 
state of the law on the subject, he no doubt supposed his 
reluctance would save him. The jury mulcted him in 500/. 
damages for the libellous epistles, and 300/. for the breaches 
of contract which, in spite of his reluctance, he had 
accomplished. A lesson has been given which we hope 
may produce a beneficial effect; but so long as a large 
number of people are endeavouring to convince the British 
workman that he is what he is not—a feat in which they 
have unhappily succeeded—we are afraid that the issue of 
the trial will aid in persuading him that his days of martyr- 
dom are not over. 


A CASE has been decided in the Belgian Courts which 
would appear to initiate a new epoch in dealing with certain 
copyright questions. Some time ago the Director of the 
Natural History Museum in Brussels was ordered to under- 
take the preparation of a geological map of Belgium on the 
scale of s5455- A map of the kind needs a vast amount 
of labour, not only in collating surveys but in the endeavour 
to reconcile differences which are inevitable in geological 
investigations. A part of the map appeared. ‘Then the 
Government considered the scale was too large, and a map 
ON zo}o0 WOuld be more generally useful. The Director 
could not agree with that proposition, and declined to 
prepare the smaller map. The Government decided to 
entrust the work to another specialist, and all the docu- 
ments relating to the map were ordered to be given up. 
The Director refused to part with them. A law-suit was 
commenced between him and the Government. The first 
judgment given is in favour ofthe Director. It was held that 
an author’s manuscripts are his exclusive property, and that 
not even the State can lay claim to them. As the Director 
was an employé the judgment is remarkable ; but it will 
confirm the claim of the Belgian architects, which was 
publicly expressed, that the plans, drawings and other 


documents relating to a building are the private property 


of the architect who prepared them. 


In the English oration which was delivered at the 
festival of Christ’s Hospital on Wednesday, there was a 
reference to the proposed removal of the schools. It was 
said that during the past two years a fierce controversy had 
raged as to Christ’s Hospital. The opponents of the new 
scheme pointed to their diminished numbers, their 
diminished income, their diminished opportunities for doing 
the good which was done in the past. They pointed, too, 
to the generally satisfactory condition of the school in 
the matter of health, and asked triumphantly why the 
school was to be removed from its time-honoured 
site, what the old governing body had done to be deprived 
of their authority, from what quarter funds were to be 
obtained henceforth to supply the lack of those legacies 
and donations which year by year added so much to 
the income of Christ’s Hospital? To that it was replied 
by others, whose interest in, and whose love and affection 
for, Christ’s Hospital were beyond question—others who 
spoke with the authority almost of experts in matters educa- 
tional—that removal had become an imperative necessity, 
in order that Christ’s Hospital, as a large boarding school, 
might enjoy the advantages which other such foundations 
possessed, and in order to afford her scholars such accom- 
modation as modern science demanded in the all-important 
matters of space and recreation grounds. ' Certainly, no one 
who had had the opportunity of considering in detail the 
splendid plans of the eminent architects whose designs had 
been selected for the new buildings at Horsham could fail 
to look forward with hope and joy to the day when the 
school would be no longer cramped and confined as at 
present ; when it would be in possession of its own chapel, 
its day-rooms, its laboratories and science schools, and have 
its own extensive playing-fields close at its very door. It 
could hardly be expected that a young man who has only 
just left the school would be able to announce any progress 
towards the carrying out of the splendid plans. But it may 
be assumed that if there was a chance of starting the works 
it would not be concealed on such an occasion. 


AN investigation of the means to be adopted for the 
more efficient warming of the schools has been concluded 
by a special sub-committee of the London School Board. 
The sub-committee are of opinion, after consulting with 
the architect and the warming engineer, that 10 superficial 
feet of warming space for every 1,000 cubic feet of area 
should be regarded as the standard up to which it is 
desirable to work ; it being understood that this standard 
should be raised to 12 feet in the case of the top floor, and 
also in the case of those classrooms which are situated 
furthest from the furnace, and are subject to a greater 
amount of cooling surface. It is also recommended that 
duplicate boilers should be provided in future in new schools, 
it being understood that the second boiler would be used in 
the event of the first breaking down, or when extremely 
cold weather rendered more heating power necessary. The 
architect’s estimate of the additional cost of providing a 
larger chamber for extra boiler is 1oo/. ; the engineer’s 
estimate of cost of additional boiler, duplicate valves, 
connection to main flue and other connections being r150/. 


THE subject of sewer ventilation was brought before the 
meeting of the British Medical Association on Wednesday. 
Mr. J. Parry Laws, who read a paper on the subject, ex- 
pressed the general opinion of physicians when he said that 
although the hypothesis which regarded sewer air as capable .. 
of disseminating the morbific germs of disease is proved 
beyond reasonable doubt to be an erroneous one, we must 
not therefore forget the immense benefits and the saving of 
life that modern sanitation, mainly influenced by this 
hypothesis, has brought about. Whatever the ultimate 
verdict be, whether sewer air is harmless or otherwise, it 
will always be the imperative duty of those charged with 
the care of the public health to insure rapid and efficient 
removal of all sewage and refuse matter, and, above all, 
to guard against defective drainage and probable pollution 
of water supplies. ‘The more light that is thrown upon the 
dissemination of those diseases which have been, he thought, 
erroneously associated with sewer air, the more evident does 
it become that a poliuted water supply, and, as an in- 
cidental result, a polluted milk supply, are among our most 
insidious foes. 
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POLYCLETUS.* 

HE Greek artists appear to. have been indifferent to 
fame, or if they did not believe their own works 
could make their names immortal, they left the task to the 
chroniclers who served as intermediaries between past and 
future times. Homer, who preserved so many traditions 
of the great families of Greece in his memory, was satisfied 
with the hope of being remembered by the Delian women 
as the sweetest of the minstrels of the district, although he 
was only a blind old man and a dweller in dusty Chios. 
To be mentioned occasionally when a family assembled 
round the hearth, and to have his name repeated in another 
land by any stranger who was present, was as much as a 
poet or an artist could hope for. Toa Greek the remainder 
of the earth was what Central Africa is to us, a region that 
might be utilised, but was irretrievably barbarous. What 
glory could it confer on him to gain reputation among 
beings that he could not accept as belonging to the same 
species as himself? When the time arrived for the races to 
whom the Greek was indifferent to become inquisitive about 
his literature and art, there were only imperfect echoes of 
old women’s tales to depend on. The remembrances of the 
Delian women about Homer became so vague, it was 
difficult to. believe they related to one mortal man. The 
artists fared worse. PuHrb1As might be considered as astate 
official as well as a sculptor ; his name figured in state trials, 
and he was charged with high crimes and misdemeanours. 
But we know almost as little about him as if he were one of 

the journeyman masons employed on the Parthenon. 

If the history of Puipias is ‘‘a blank,” like Vioxa’s in 
“Twelfth Night,” it is not extraordinary that one of his 
contemporaries, who was probably twenty years younger, 
and who, if compared with him, might be considered’as 
living in retirement, should become a sort of puzzle. That 
is the fate of PoLycLerus. As has happened with Homer, 
he is sometimes supposed to be only the representative of 
a school, or at least of three single and famous sculptors. 
The puzzle is complicated by the aiming at precision by the 
early writers. PAusantas, for example, in describing the 
figure of a youth, says it was produced by Potycertus the 
Argive, who was not the sculptor of the era, the crys- 
elephantine figure which, although smaller, was as famous 
as the Zeus of Puipias. The statement is evidence of a 
belief in two artists of the same name who lived in Argos. 
PLINy appears to be no less assured when writing about 
- PotycLetus of Sicyon. He describes him as making a 
Diadumenos, a figure not yet old enough for a man, nor 
young enough for a boy,” expressive of softness rather than 
strength, which became famous from its price of a hundred 
talents. He also produced a Doryphorus, which was no 
less representative of youth and vigour. Priny goes on to 
say, ‘‘He also made the figure that the artists called Zhe 
Canon. ‘They studied drawing from it, and it had for them 
the force of a law. PortycLerus was thus the only man 
who created art by means of a work of art.” Among other 
innovations ascribed to him by Priny are the per- 
fecting of the manner of chiselling, or the toreutic 
process, introduced by Purpias, and the apparent throwing 
of the weight of the body on one leg, a feat in art which 
seemed amazing in days when the laws of gravity were 
unknown. Puiny’s account, if it stood alone, would have 
settled the position of his PotycLetus in the history of art. 
But as a story is told of Lysippus, the sculptor, who men- 
tioned the Doryphorus as if it were the Canon or standard 
of art, it is supposed by many that Pirny was not correct 
in describing the Cazon asa separate statue. Ifthe Roman 
writer could fall into one mistake, it might be suspected 
that he was fallible in other ways. He declared that 
PoOLYCLETUS was only fitted to produce figures charac- 
terised by softness, and yet he mentioned them as being 
marked by squareness (quadrata), or, as the French say, 
‘figures quarrées,” which must have signified the opposite 
of softness. 

That there was a sculptor called PotycLetus, that he 
was taught by the same master as Purpias, and that he was 
considered by other sculptors to have surpassed Purp1as on 
one occasion, may be granted. But to our mind, what is 


* Les Artistes Célebres, Polyclete, par Pierre Paris, Professeur 
d'Histoire de l’Art a la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. Ouvrage 
accompagne de 34 gravures. (Paris: Libraire de PArt.) 


involved in the controversy about him is something more 
important than any question relating to an individual. It 
is a question of style—perhaps we ought to say of 
physiology. 

The majority of men who have written about the figure 
in art at all times have not been either artists or anatomists. 
We cannot be said to be acquainted with a subject of any 
kind without a study of examples, and no man is in a posi- 
tion to discuss Greek sculpture who has not compared 
some hundreds of nude beings. We say so many, for as 
form depends on race, occupation, food, pleasure, and other 
causes, it is impossible to realise a general type from seeing 
a few figures. Take, for example, one cause, that is, race. 
In Great Britain we have varieties as well marked by the 
physiques as if they were designated by printed characters. 
Greece was also a country where similar distinctions were 
manifest. Through that satisfaction with vagueness, which 
is one of the results of imperfect knowledge or complete 
ignorance, it is assumed that the Greeks were all alike. If 
a difference is seen in a collection of sculpture it is now 
explained by saying that the sculptors were in a state of 
progression, and that in an early period they were less 
competent to represent forms with accuracy than subse- 
quently. To some extent that may be right, but it is an 
inadequate explanation. Generations of sculptors cannot 
go on repeating extraordinary defects before keen-eyed 
critics like the Greeks without exposing themselves to ridi- 
cule. On the vases, for example, we see figures with mas- 
sive legs that are out of proportion to the rest of the body. 
The Etruscans were faithful to the type for many years. 


In the metopes of Selinus, especially in one where 


THESEUS is seen slaying the Medusa, the limbs appear to 
be developed to so extraordinary an extent we may assume 
there was some exaggeration. If that manner of treatment 
was universal we might put it down to a sort of prescribed 
conventionalism. It is not so. What seems an excess of 
muscularity is absent from the very ancient reliefs from 
Assos, which are now in the Louvre. Early statues from 
Athens have not those ponderous limbs, as we can see by 
a visit to the British Museum. They are not found in the 
casts of the pedimental figures from A%gina. If the horse- 
breaking Trojans were faithfully represented we cannot 
suppose they would show so much heaviness, nor was it 
likely to exist in a country which was renowned for its 
cavalry. 

As we said before, we cannot believe that figures so 
proportioned were imaginative. It is more reasonable to 
conclude that some parts of Greece were inhabited by 
people who differed in physique from the lithe figures which 
so often appear in the sculpture of Athens. Naturally every 
race would prefer its own type, and sculpture was not likely 
to be popular which departed from it. In Argos and 
Sicyon the athletes, we fancy, could display larger thews 
than were found in Attica, and it would not appear un- 
natural if a figure of a man were seen, as it were, resting on 
one leg. The Athenians might have finer sinews, but until 
the eye had grown accustomed to the arrangement the sup- 
port obtained from one leg would be thought insufficient. 
Pups was the foremost of all sculptors, but it is remark- 
able that tradition does not assign to him the credit for 
departing from the antique practice which made it necessary 
to assign an equal share in supporting the weight of the 
body to each leg. 3 

If what we have said will appear reasonable (and the 
subject would need a volume if it were properly explained) 
there seems to be a chance of reconciling the apparent dif- 
ferences in the statements about PoLycLerus. Assume 
him to have belonged to a people in whose development 
there was more amplitude than among the Athenians, it 
would be easy to understand how Piiny would sometimes 
confound largeness with softness. No figure which is sup- 
posed to be a copy of a work by PotycLetus can be called 
soft in the ordinary sense of the word. But in none of 
them are the muscles made so evident as they are seen in 
the statues from Athens. PoLycLetus, we believe, formed’ 
his ideal on a heavy-limbed race which no doubt appeared 
to the Argives to be the perfection of human kind. } 

If we can once accept the fact that there were other 
ideals besides those of Attica, and that in Argos it was of 
a substantial sort, we shall be less troubled about the un- 


certainty which surrounds PoLycLeTus or other famous 
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sculptors. It becomes more gratifying to be assured that 
in Argos and Sicyon there were traditions to which many 
artists were faithful. It would also be possible to believe 
that eventually an eclecticism was deduced which was far 
more productive than the Renaissance experiment in which 
the ingredients were excellent but the enchantment was 
absent. Is there not a sort of family relationship between 
the Venus of Me os and the figures which are supposed 
to stand for the Doryphorus and the Diadumenos? The 
severe Hera of the Ludovisi might have such a daughter, or 
the Hera of the Naples Museum such a sister. The 
““sonsie” goddess of the Louvre would be out of place 
near the awe-striking divinities of the Parthenon sculpture, 
but she might be claimed as the climax of the school of 
POLYCLETUS, for in no other work is strength and softness, 
beauty and womanliness, so successfully combined. GOETHE 
was enraptured with the head of the Ludovisi Juno, which is 
generally considered to be derived from the work of PoLy- 
CLETUS. As he says, it was his first love in Rome, and he 
compares it to a song of Homer’s. But Homer sang many 
songs, and the gracious Melos woman might have been 
inspired by him as well as the Zews of Purpias or the Hera 
of PotycLetus. Fortunately it is not “of imagination all 
compact.” 

We have been led into the foregoing remarks from 
reading the monograph by M. PiERRE Paris. We dare 
not say he inspired them, and they are likely to appear 
heterodox to a representative of the French school of 
archzeology ; but as he does not weary himself in the hunt 
after biographical details, which are undiscoverable, and 
prefers “a traiter que des questions artistiques,” no less 
liberty is allowable to others. 

It is unfortunate that not one work in the museums of 
Europe can be identified as from the hand of PoLycLeEtus, 
nor one which there is any ground for accepting as a 
genuine copy. His subjects, too, were not novel, and 
could be treated by every sculptor. All that is feasible is 
to select works which correspond in some way with those 
mentioned by early writers, which unfortunately are few in 
number, and, after investigating their good and bad quali- 
ties, make a sort of guess about their claim to be con- 
sidered as copies. The most courageous conservator 
of a museum or connoisseur would not have the 
hardihood to say of any existing statue or fragment 
of one that it was produced by PoLycLetus. As the 
Greek artists were faithful to types, and sometimes 
gained variety by alterations that are not perceptible to 
modern eyes, the judging of Polycletan copies is an almost 
endless task. This is manifest from the results of the 
comparisons of the two heads known as the Farnese Hera 
and the Ludovisi Hera, both of which are familiar from 
casts. The Roman era, which GoETHE worshipped once 
a month, wears a coronet ornamented with “ palmetti.” 
Emit BRAUN says that PoLycLetus might have had that 
passage before his eyes in which the consort of ZEus 
2dmonishes him about the constitutional law of Olympus. 
But from the character of the ornament on the crown, he 
concludes that the work is only a careful and spirited copy 
produced in the reign of Trserius. The Naples era is 
less austere in expression, but with the exception of the 
mouth the features are almost identical, and BRAUN prefers 
it to the Roman copy. M. Paris also admits that it has 
more of the characteristics of the sculptor as they have been 
described, and it suggests the goddess who was not afraid 
to compete with APHRODITE on Mount Ida. When it is found 
impossible to arrive at an agreement about which of two 
heads is the less remote from the creation of POLYCLETUs, 
there is little chance of unanimity in judging of full-length 
figures. 

M. Paris, in his monograph, is not an advocate but a 
judge, what in England used to be called a hanging judge. 
It is very difficult to convince him that he can see a master- 
piece, for he has a low opinion of collectors, conservators, 
and those who cater for them. But he is rigorous because 
he believes in exalted canons, and it is by their application 
he is able to praise or condemn. His pages have, therefore, 
more than a particular interest, for they contain suggestions 
which can be adopted in dealing with works of art of all 
classes. It would be an advantage if many other critics 
and historians of sculpture were as restrained in their 
judgment. Indeed, we are afraid M. Paris has a tendency 
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to drift towards the heresy which we have inculcated in the 
beginning of this article, which is to make less of the 
individual PoLycLtetus, whose works are, like his Canon 
and the treatise in which he expounded the principle of its 
formation, mere offerings to oblivion, and to look on himasa 
rival of Purp1as not merely for the production ofa statue for 
the Ephesian temple, but as the head of a school which had 
its own principles, amor.g which were fidelity to nature and 
respect for tribal or local variations. 


THE SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


joo the annual excursion of the Surrey Archzological 

Society, Hascombe, Dunsfold, and Chiddingfold were 
selected as the places to be visited last week. The company, 
on reaching Hascombe, walked through lovely woods and 
pastures, says the Surrey Advertiser, to the top of Hascombe 
Hill, which commands a magnificent prospect, extending over 
the Weald of Sussex as far as Blackdown and the South 
Downs. 

The Roman Camp. 

A paper had been prepared on the topography of the Roman 
Camp at Hascombe Hill, by Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., but he 
was unavoidably absent through illness, and it was read by Mr. 
Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. The writer said the camps and forts 
of Surrey had been but little explored, but some day the spade 
of the explorer, if systematically and carefully employed, would 
let further light into their origin ; what was really wanted was 
exploration. Mr. Nevill held that the camp was of Roman 
origin, as it was quadrangular in form, and dated from the 
earliest period of the Roman occupation. The Romans were 
settled on both sides of the Guildford Downs, but until the 
discovery of the Roman villa at Chiddingfold no discovery of 
Roman remains wasmade, Another reason for concluding that 
camp to be Roman was the existence in the neighbourhood of the 
interesting name, Nore, which represented the Roman Noverca, 
a mother-in-law, and was a name given to any place adjoining 
a camp ; such was Nork, near Epsom, and many other places. 
Not far off was the Roman settlement of Farley Heath, and 
close to the Roman villa at Chiddingfold passed a long strip 
of open green called High Street Green, which led nowhere, 
but in old charters it was described as the King’s Highway, a: 
name often given to a Roman road. It also opened in the 
direction of what was called Castle Copse, at the extreme end 
of Blackdown ridge. The old church at Hascombe, which had 
disappeared, possessed the rare feature of an apsidal east end, 
and it might be that the foundations represented a very early 
church not unconnected with the settlement of the camp. 
There was more reason to think that what was excavated of the 
foundations of the Old Minster at Munstead suggested an 
extremely early date, and coincided with a basilica, This was 
the mother church of Godalming, and stood close to where 
Busbridge Church now is. 

Mr. Stephenson made a few observations on the paper he 
had just read, giving a description of the camp, which, he 
stated, stood at an elevation of 644 feet above the sea level. 
He felt inclined to differ from Mr. Nevill in saying that it was 
Roman, and thought it was of later date, and simply a fortified 
hill, into which the tribes in case of danger drove their cattle 
and penned them, pending the going away of their neighbours, 
The southern part of Britain was not in need of any garrisons 
of any sort whatever, and no legions were stationed on the 
south of the line drawn from the Thames to the Severn. Mr. 
H. E. Malden, in a paper on “ The Earthworks of Guildford,” 
was of opinion that the camp was not Roman but of later date 
than Anstiebury. There was, however, Mr. Stephenson said, 
but one way of testing these camps, by exploring them with 
pick and shovel, and in the meantime all was mere conjecture. 

The party were then conducted round the camp by Mr. 
Godman, of Park Hatch, the owner, and subsequently returning 
to the high road were driven to Dunsfold Church. 3 


Dunsfold Church. 

The building was described in an exhaustive paper by Mr. 
J. L. André, F.S.A, That gentleman remarked that there was 
no village church in Surrey which exhibited such a complete 
Pointed or Gothic style as Dunsfold, but they could glean but 
little as to its early history. ‘‘ Domesday” was silent as to 
Dunsfold, but in the ‘“ Returns of Benefices of Pope 
Nicholas XIV.” the living was valued at 20 marks. The 
reader attributed the superiority of the building to the fact 
that the living was given in the reign of Edward I. to the 
Augustinian Canons of the Hospital of St. Mary Spital, who 
were fond of noble buildings, but the living reverted to the 
Crown at the dissolution of the monasteries. The original 
building was, as now, cruciform ; but there appeared to have 
been no provision made for a tower, either central or western, 
and from a peculiar feature he thought the church was originally 
intended to have aisles only, the idea of making it cruciform 
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being an after thought. A belfry was added in the fifteenth 
century, and, with parts of the porch, was the only addi- 
tion made until the restoration a few years back, when 
an organ chamber was added, and still more recently a vestry. 
Mr. André called attention to the beautiful tracery of the 
windows, remarkable in so small a country church in that part 
of England, and also other features, the doorways being un- 
usually good, and the porch door having some excellent iron- 
work. The present chancel arch was a new one, and had been 
narrowed, and it was pointed out that the absence of capitals 
was most exceptional, whilst a niche intended in olden times 
to hold the statue of the Virgin Mary had been put on one 
side, immediately above a squint—a most unusual position. 
When the window on the north side of the chancel was altered 
for the erection of an organ chamber, a small recess or cavity 
was uncovered, with traces of soot, which some persons con- 
sidered was an oven for the baking of wafers, but he was of 
opinion that the cavities were to hold candles which were 
required to be kept burning in front of the high altar. Refer- 
ence was made to the curious old seats of the church, and also 
to the paintings which formerly existed on the walls, only one 
of which remained, although the subject could not be explained. 
The monuments were next touched upon, and reference made 
to the Abbot’s Garden and the Holy Well in the valley beneath 
the church, and Mr. André, in concluding, expressed his thanks 
to the Rev. W. H. Winn for much valuable information re- 
specting the church. 

The Rector asked for an explanation of the reason why a 
portion of an arch in the nave adjoining the south transept had 
been left unfinished, with a portion of whitewash upon it. He 
also stated that he had been looking carefully over the list of 
those persons responsible for repairing the rails of the church- 
yard (as had been stated by Mr. André), and he had found 
several places called Dean’s Holes. He was unable to find any 
such place now existing, and it had occurred to him whether it 
had anything to do with Dean’s Holes as to which investiga- 
tions were taking place in Kent and Essex. The Rector pro- 
duced a curious certificate enclosed in the register, as.to a 
woman having been buried in wool, as was ordered in former 
times, and also exhibited the register for inspection, as well as 
the communion plate, the latter including a cup dated 1566, 
with a cover dated 1578. 

Mr. Hayward said, in his opinion, the arch was left because 
it had been intended to have an aisle, but for some reason this 
had not been carried out. He expressed his regret that the 
painting said to have existed had been lost. 

The Rector said during his absence the bricklayer detached 
them, and only one remained. He was himself exceedingly 
sorry. 


Chiddingfold Church. 


The company were then driven to Chiddingfold, and 
stopped at the church. The Rev. T. S Cooper read a paper 
on the building. He said that about twenty-five years ago the 
Society visited that church, which was described by Major 
Heales ; but he should be able to add some historical facts not 
known to him, although they confirmed the accuracy of his 
paper. Chiddingfold, with the mother church of Godalming, 
came into the hands of the capitular body of Sarum in early 
times, and the advowson was granted by Henry I. about 1115 
to the cathedral church of Sarum. The presentation rested 
with the Prebendary of Heytesbury, which in course of time 
became permanently annexed to the dignity of the Dean of 
Salisbury. In the gift of successive deans the living remained 
till 1840 Meanwhile, the manor of Godalming had been 
granted by Henry II. to the Bishop of Sarum about 1155, the 
grantee being the then Bishop, Joscelin de Bohun. There 
must of necessity have been a place of worship here, when in 
1115 the advowson was vested in Sarum, probably a building of 
timber sufficient for the needs of the population of the day. 
No doubt the influence of the Salisbury people gave 
an impetus to whatever trade there was in the place, including 
almost certainly that of glass-making, an industry which had 
been established in that parish by 1225. Whatever the cause, 
the result was that a stone church was erected by 1180, and by 
1183 two perpetual vicars had been appointed in succession. 
Richard of Chiddingfold became also perpetual vicar of 
Godalming, and was holding the joint living in 1220, the year 
of Dean Wanda’s visitation, where there was no suggestion of 
a new church being built during Richard’s incumbency. Some 
glass in a small window in the north aisle, coeval with the 
oldest part of the church, favoured this early date. It contained 
the cognisance of the Bohun family, a cross azure, probably put 
there to commemorate Bishop Joscelin, in whose time the new 
church was built. The small chapel of Piperham, mentioned 
in the grant to Richard, was situate in what was known as Old 
Hasilozere, the Church Field, or Church Litten, close to Haste 
Hill, and was sufficient for the needs of the people until the 
present church was built in the fourteenth century. fhe chapel 
was still occasionally used, since in 1487 the body of John 
Tayllor, otherwise John the Bocher of Hasilmere, was buried in 


the Litten or. burial yard. The church Richard served con- 
sisted of nave and narrow aisles, chancel and north chantry. 
The chancel was lighted, as now, by five fine lancets in the 
south wall, and no doubt three detached lancets at the east end. 
The north wall of the chantry was pierced by five small lancets, 
of which those which remain were reproductions Thechancel 
piscina of the old church remained in the form of an aumbry. 
The nave terminated where the new entrance was made to the 
tower with a window in keeping with the rest. The narrow 
aisles measured 8 feet 4 inches across at each end. After 
further details Mr. Cooper said the church remained in that 
form till 1290, when extensive alterations and additions were 
made. - Somewhere about the middle of the fourteenth century 
the arms of England, quartering those of France, were found 
in the east windows, and all the other windows were filled in 
with glass from local kilns, and at this period the glassmakers 
in that neighbourhood were supplying glass for St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Westminster, just as a century later they supplied glass 
for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The next alterations were 
made in the latter part of the fifteenth century, and as one of the 
most distinguished landlords, Sir Thomas St Leger, gave lands 
still called the college lands to endow the Rutland Chapel at 
Windsor, it was more than likely that the work undertaken in the 
church then was largely forwarded by his generosity. The low 
nave was unroofed, and the arcade pulled down and replaced 
by the present lofty pillars. The tower was commenced at the 
same period, but was left unfinished until after 1537, as in that 
year they found two parishioners, Thomas Bocar and Barnard 
Holoway, leaving small sums to the ‘byldyng of our new 
steple.” The reader proceeded to refer to the alterations in 
1869, and remarked, as a pleasant reflection for those engaged 
in restorations, that in 1888 they had to expend 569/. in making 
good faulty work of 1869, when a: sum was laid out not far 
short of 5,coo/, Mr. Cooper gave some observations on the 
bequests to the church, and also on some former rectors, and 
concluded by stating that the forge on the Green occupied the 
site of the Market House erected in the fourteenth century, 
and usually called the Cross House, from its proximity to the 
village cross. Opposite the post office stood an ancient white 
thorn, and he was told by old inhabitants that in their child- 
hood it presented much the same appearance as it did now, and 
without venturing to guess at its age, the house opposite in 
1503 belonged to one John Petow, at Thorn. 


The Crown Inn. 


The visitors then walked to the Crown Inn, and assembled 
in front of that hostelry, where a paper on “ The Crown Inn,” 
which Mr. S. Welman, borough surveyor of Godalming, had 
prepared, was read. It was very carefully arranged and full of 
detail, being illustrated with beautifully executed plans and 
drawings. Mr. Welman spoke of the building as an excellent 
specimen of an English hall of early date, but the builder and 
the exact date of its erection were not known. Tradition 
ascribed it to ecclesiastical origin, and as the bishops of Sarum 
were lords of the manor this was very probable, whilst a 
subway was said to have connected it with the church. 
The earliest existing record was a deed dated March 26, 
6 Richard III., 1383, shcwing it to have been leased by Peter 
Pokeford for fifty years at 4s. per annum. The original 
plan was a parallelogram, and was divided internally by 
partitions or screens into three compartments, a hall 
28 feet long by 26 feet wide and of one storey, open 
from floor to roof. At the western end was an inner or 
more private portion of the hall 15 feet long, wholly or partly 
enclosed from the central hall, and at the eastern end was a 
kitchen, Full details and measurements were given, and 
Mr. Welman said the general plan and features of the building 
were common to all medizval buildings of the same kind, and 
both the material and workmanship were above the average, 
the specimens of oak being magnificent. Mr Welman pointed 
out some of the chief features of the interior, expressing his 
indebtedness to Mr. Wiltshire, the landlord, for allowing him 
free access to all parts of the house. By the kindness of that 
gentleman the archzologists were allowed to explore the 
beautiful roof of the old hall for themselves. 

Shortly after five o’clock the return journey to Godalming 
was made. 


KNOWLEDGE IN ART. 


(He Thursday, in last week, the prizes obtained by the 
students of the South Kensington Art School were 
handed to the winners by Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A. After- 
wards he delivered the following address :— 

Art teaching is a field in which I have had some experience, 
for I have been a frequent visitor to the Royal Academy 
schools for the last twenty years. True, my work there was 
confined to teaching drawing and painting from the life model, 
but that is the highest in art, by which all the other branches 
are guided. Did not the Greek art, the highest of all, emanate 
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principally, if not completely, from the study of the human 
figure? The human figure contains the completest curves and 
balances in lines that exist, and is consequently the best guide 
for all art, and therefore it is a great advantage for an art 
teacher to know the human figure as completely as possible. 
‘To know ”—a great word ! Who is there that knows enough? 
And still so many of the younger ones of to-day despise 
knowledge in art. Of course knowledge alone is not art; 
but then art without knowledge is incomplete and unsatis- 
factory, and if I insist on this, it is that I am addressing 
the future teachers of art throughout the British Empire— 
the students of the National Art Training School, who 
are the future missionaries of our art throughout the kingdom 
and the colonies. You will understand the importance of this 
when I tell you that some 500 have already passed this schcol 
and are now teaching the new generations the traditions of art. 
I should like to insist on the word “traditions,” for art is not 
spontaneous. Art is not so much the outcome of an individual 
brain as it is the continuity of experiences which, concentrated 
in one specially gifted brain, produces those incomparable 
artists which are the crowning features of their time and 
country. Art is, with literature and music, the flower of 
Civilisation. _ Like civilisation, it is a development of what was 
done before. The Egyptian and Babylonian art shows the 
origin of the Greek forms as developed under new conditions. 
The Roman art was the outcome of the Greek, and the decayed 
trunk being grafted with Oriental experience produced Byzan- 
tine art. The Norman art was believed by their architects to 
be the continuation of Roman architecture, as it was the dream 
of Charlemagne and later German emperors to reconstruct the 
Roman empire, until with the new religion came the neglect of 
old civilisation. The fresh blood and the new contact with the 
Orient produced the Medizval art, the beautiful northern flower 
that gave us our cathedrals. Little by little things forgotten 
were re-invented, and antiquity asserted itself once more, 
this time grafted on the Mediaeval art, and our modern 
times begin. To speak of days near to us, we know that 
Constable and Turner are the fathers of modern French land- 
scape painting; and 1 remember well in 1870 hearing 
Daubigny, the great French painter, say to me, “ Without 
those great men we should not exist.” Géricault, the father of 
Romanticism in France, had studied in England the art of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, who themselves had derived 
much from Vandyke, as the last words of Gainsborough 
proved they believed themselves. Therefore, go on in study, 
in order that you may be able to teach the real art, which is 
tradition, refreshed in modern feeling and temperament, and 
the world will gain you and you will gain the world’s gratitude. 
If 1 insist on this it is because I see all around usa kind of 
painting produced and praised as the highest aim of art, 
where one cannot distinguish an apple-tree from a pear-tree, 
an Ionian cap from a Corinthian—a world of mist, a regular 
bubble and squeak, which somehow does not satisfy me. 
I have heard a youngster say that he was saved by the 
visit he had paid to the painters at St Ives, as now he 
painted the mast of a ship with horizontal touches and not, 
as everybody else had always done, with a stroke per- 
pendicular, according to the formation of the wood. 
Surely art is higher than painting with points or lines, or trying 
to imitate Berlin woolwork, because nobody has ever painted 
in that way before. Andteaching must go deeper into the study 
of the human figure than time studies can teach. But you are 
here in a better sz/iex. Serious work is still done here, as I 
was glad to see yesterday, when, as one of the trustees of the 
Royal Institution Scholarship Fund, we awarded the scholar- 
ships of sculpture and of engraving to pupils of your schools, 
and when, out of the four successful painters, three were from 
your schools, of which one is the Nottingham School, if I re- 
member well, and the fourth was gained bya student of the 
Royal Academy, who has just left this school. But. the great 
work of South Kensington is its museum and its teaching of 
what is now generally called the minor arts. I so well remem- 
ber the Paris International Exhibition of 1878, where there was 
an English house which took the French quite by storm and left 
a decided mark on their production afterwards. The influence 
of the minor arts is, perhaps, greater than the one exercised by 
pictures and sculpture and architecture, because it goes deeper 
into the daily life of the people. The weavings of and prints 
on cloths, carpets, hangings, wall decorations, &c., surround us 
every moment of our lives, and we form our standard of judg- 
ment in art matters very much from them. When Whistler 
painted the whole of his dining-room canary yellow, and had 
hangings and carpets and furniture to match, the yellow in 
which he moved must have had a great influence upon his eye. 
When I found that the black Pompeian decorations of my 
early Antwerp studio made me paint my pictures too heavy, 
I had my next studio painted red. Then they got too hot. 
So, arriving in Brussels, I painted my studio light green ; and, 
when arriving in London, my first studio was blue and green, 
&c. The influence of all that was such that you can classify 
my pictures by the influence produced by the surroundings. 
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If such is the immediate effect produced upon the work, it 
stands to reason that the influence exercised by the sur- 
roundings upon the taste of the man who lives daily 
amongst them must be equally great. Therefore, do not 
underrate the value of what is the so-called minor arts. 
Art is everywhere, and the more it is considered the better 
for every one; the more you take jour vocation au sérieux 
the better it will be; and the more you know about 
it the better it will be for those who have to learn from it. LO 
know in art is of the greatest necessity. If you know how a 
plant grows you will be able to render it. If you do not know, 
you will mistake forms for what they are not; for nature is 
much too complex and far too complete for an untrained eye to 
understand without knowledge. For instance, a shepherd 
knows every individual in his flock, I am afraid that few of 
us would distinguish one sheep from another sheep. A gardener 
in midwinter will tell you which is an apple tree and which is 
a pear tree. How many landscape-painters are there who 
would be able to dothe same? You must not misunderstand 
me, I do not mean that a work of art must give everything 
the artist can see. What is required is that every touch, every 
line, slight as they may be, must render the feeling of what it 
has to represent, and that is not to be done without the necessary 
knowledge. Some say anatomy is superfluous ; but is it 
possible to find anatomical errors in the masterpieces of the 
Greeks or the Italian Renaissance? So they must have known 
anatomy, as it is impossible to be correct without knowledge. 
I defy any painter to paint a view of a building without 
any knowledge of perspective, or to diaw a hand without any 
knowledge of the bones that are within. When a Velasquez 
summed up in after life with a few well-understood touches, 
and was able to give us those incomparable masterpieces, it 
was because he had begun so very elaborately. In his picture, 
belonging to the Duke of Wellington, The Water Carriers, 
even the drops of the water running down the pot are finished 
to the utmost. And so in Rembrandt's so-called Night-watch, 
when looked at quite near, you can well make out the pattern 
of the lace on the yellow man in the centre, and the drum to 
the right, which is still preserved in the Amsterdam Museum, 
is rendered so minutely that not a nail fails. Everybody knows 
by now, through the interesting photographical researches of 
Mr. Maybridge, that the horses on the Elgin Marbles are the 
only ones of which the action is true. Are they not the more 
beautiful for it? And are not those horses preferable to the 
rocking-horses of the seventeenth and eighteenth century? 
How could a writer give in a few words the deep thoughts and 
feelings he succeeds in giving if he did not know them 
thoroughly? Ifa Holbein succeeds in giving with but an indi- 
cation of a line more than another artist can do, it is because 
he knows more about it. To know enables one to render ; not 
to know enables one to blunder. To know enables one to 
teach ; but who can teach without knowing ? 


CALBOURNE CHURCH, !.W. 


ahs members of the Hampshire Field Club recently visited 
Calbourne Church, in the Isle of Wight, when the follow- 
ing paper was read by the rector :— 

Like several of the island parishes, Calbourne appears to 
have stretched from sea to sea, of which the neighbouring 
parish of Shalfleet remains an instance, and Freshwater and 
Brightstone must have been separated from the mother church 
of Calbourne at a very early period, whereas the northern por- 
tion, Newtown, was made into a new ecclesiastical district in 
1871. The village clusters round the bourne or spring head of 
the small stream of the Cal or Can, which, after being joined 
by several smaller rivulets, empties itself into the bay of New- 
town, On the estuary there were several salterns, the product 
of which was held in high estimation for pickling. There are 
a few dilapidated remnants of the old works still remaining, 
and oyster beds have been formed in the marshes. Three flour 
mills procure their motive power from the Cal and its tributaries, 
and an old mill dam still exists which was evidently used for 
turning the wheel of a cloth factory. He imagined West of 
England broad cloth was manufactured here, as they had the 
mention of it retained in the name of a farmhouse, “ Fulling 
Mill,” and the teasles that still grow in many hedgerows indicate 
the cultivation of that invaluable plant, the heads of which, put 
into frames, were used to draw out the nap of various cloths. 
It is called “ Carduus Fullorum,” or Fuller's thistle. There are 
what are called the male and female teasle; these were 
used in different kinds of cloth. The teasle was once carefully 
cultivated, and exportation from England was forbidden. 
There was also a farm in the parish the name of which may 
have a similar origin, viz. “ Fullholding.” It was certainly not 
on the rich soil of the parish, but it may have been a teasle 
farm connected with the industry, and have passed from 
“ Fulling-holding ” to the shortened. form. There was a tradi- 
tion that Fulling Mill was once used as a paper factory. The 
population of Calbourne is now purely agricultural, and nearly 
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stationary. At the time of the Domesday Survey Calbourne on 
Canborne was an ancient holding, and was granted to the 
monastery of St. Swithin, at Winchester, by King Egbert in 
827, and as a grant to the convent was a grant to the bishop it 
remained in his hands until Edward I. compelled its surrender 
to the Crown. A dispute arose between the Crown and Bishop 
Orlton as to the right of presentation tothe living. If the Crown 
gained the right it has subsequently returned to the bishop, as 
it is in his patronage. There must have been a church there at 
a very early date, as in the Domesday Survey the church, as 
well as the parish of Calbourne, is mentioned. That building was 
probably pulled down, except perhaps the west wall and 
Norman additions ‘or alterations made, as the old porch and 
arcade were of this style of architecture. The present porch 
is entirely new and of a more ornamental character than its 
predecessor, and the arcade, consisting of two arches meeting 
in a heavy pier, has given place to three pointed arches. The 
chancel, of the Early English type, was probably not the 
original building. The east windows both of the chancel 
and western aisles are peculiar, consisting of two Early 
English lights divided by a pier surmounted by a circular 
light. The font, now octagonal, was no doubt originally 
square ; the four corners have been chiselled off, probably 
from the idea that an octagon is better than a square, but it 
was a great pity. The head and shaft were old and of Purbeck 
marble. ‘The fonts for Calbourne and elsewhere were probably 
wrought in the Purbeck quarries and brought by sea to New- 
town and landed there.. There was, he believed, a similar font, 
only square, at Arreton. There was nothing to be said as to 
the fittings of the church, which were modern and lacked the 
solidity of ancient design. The elaborate mortuary chapel was 
held by faculty, as well as the porch, which are therefore under 
the care of the Baronet of Swainstone and lord of the manor. 
The lower part of the tower appears to be ancient, but the two 
upper storeys are of comparatively modern date, as the descrip- 
tion indicates. Like the neighbouring parishes, provision was 
made for the defence of the island, and, again, a three or four- 
pounder of brass found lodgment in a building called the gun- 
house, afterwards used as a dwelling-house, or it may have 
been for the double purpose of sheltering the gunner and his 
charge. The only record of their activities that he could find 
was that in the account of the church rates rendered April 4, 
1795, one item is, “ Powder to prove the parish gun and 
expenses is 16s.” The gun was supposed to have been 
removed to Portsmouth and preserved as some others were. 
Mr. Long, a native of the parish, found one of them in the 
tower, but, alas, an entry appeared in 1808, “ Received for 
brass cannon from Calbourn and bell from Newtown, 55/. 155.” 
This evidently gave rise to the fact of Calbourne having stolen 
the Newtown bell, and he would suggest it was probably 
cracked and, the church in ruins, of no value. Moreover, 
the Newtown people -had a voice in the vestry. That the 
Calbourne people occasionally required correction is evidenced 
by an entry in 1798, “ For pair of stocks and painting, 2/. 25. 9d.” 
Two galleries existed up to the beginning of last year 
at the west end, which have been now happily removed 
and the organ placed in an enlarged recess on the north 
side of the chancel. The two brasses of the church 
are interesting. One speaks for itself, and is in the 
chancel, raised to the memory of Daniel Evance, preacher, &c. 
The other has suffered at the hands of careless repairers. It 
had no doubt a canopy (brass) over it, and was removed 
probably at the alteration in 1838, from an upright position in 
the east wall of the western aisle, its position being remembered 
by two or three of the old parishioners who were alive when he 
came. There is only one living who could have seen it. But 
as it is a recumbent effigy, the tradition is probably correct 
that it was originally on the top of an altar tomb, which was 
removed to make more room in the western aisle. The story 
goes that the pillars of the canopy of the tomb now adorn the 
north window in the Swainstone transept, after having been 
used for years by the sexton as a platform on which to stand 
while ringing. How far this is correct is not easy to say. The 
question is unsettled as to who it represented, as there is no 
memorial scroll. Some assert it is to William de Montague, 
third son of William, fifth Earl of Salisbury, born June 25, 
1328, created Lord of the Isle for life, and died June 3, 1397. 
He did not see that its situation in what was now called the 
western aisle was an objection, as this is not held by faculty, 
but only by custom, and Westover was regarded as a hunting 
box rather than a permanent residence before it entered the 
possession of the Holmes family. Mr. Long, of High Street, 
Portsmouth, who has certainly a claim to be heard, told him 
that the south aisle belonged to Westover, which in the early 
part of the fourteenth century was part of the possessions of 
the D’Insulas or De Lisles, the last of the elder branch of 
which family died about 1380, and he thinks the effigy must be 
in memory of one of that family. The registers date back to 
1561, and the whole have been fairly preserved. Originally 
there were, in the sixth year of Edward VL, three bells and a 
priests’ bell, These have been reduced to one, and that took 


the place of a predecessor which was cracked and sold in 1793. 
The new bell cost 66/7. 15., and 38/. 175. was received for the 
old one. The inscription is: “ Rev. Edward Poulter, rector ; 
Wm. Young and John Cassford, churchwardens, Calbourne, 
I. of W., 1793. Thomas Mears, of London, fecit.” 


TESSERZA. 
Sculpture and Painting. 


1 is probable that sculpture is more ancient than painting, 

and if we examine the style of ancient painting, there is 
reason to conclude that sculpture stood first in the public 
esteem ; as the ancient masters have evidently imitated the 
statuaries even to their disadvantage, since their works have 
not that freedom of style, more especially with respect to their 
composition and drapery, which the pencil might easily acquire 
toa greater degree than that of the chisel ; but as this is 
universally the case, it cannot be attributed to anything else 
besides the higher estimation of the works.on which they have 
formed themselves. Which is the more difficult art has been a 
question often agitated. Painting has the greater number of 
requisites, but at the same time her expedients are the more 
numerous, and therefore we may venture to affirm that when- 
ever sculpture pleases equally with a painting, the sculptor is 
certainly the greatest artist. Sculpture has indeed had the 
honour of giving law to all the schools of design, both ancient 
and modern, with respect to purity of form. The reason 
perhaps is that, being divested ot those meretricious ornaments 
by which painting is enabled to seduce its admirers, it is 
happily forced to seek for its effect in the higher excellences of 
the art; hence elevation in the idea as well as purity and 
grandeur in the forms, is found in greater perfection in sculp- 
ture than in painting. Besides, whatever may be the original 
principles which direct our feelings in the approbation of 
intrinsic beauty, they are without doubt very much under the 
influence of association. Custom and habit will necessarily 
give a false bias to our judgment; it is therefore natural, and in 
some measure reasonable, that those arts which are contem- 
poraneous should adapt themselves to the changes of fashion. 
But sculpture, by its durability and constant application to 
works of perpetuity, is obliged to acquire and maintain the 
essential principles of beauty and grandeur, that its effect on 
the mind may be preserved through the various changes of 
mental taste. 

Roman Vaulting. 

Want of wood for scaffolding might be the cause why 
vaulting was so much disregarded by the Egyptians and 
Greeks, As to the Romans, they, says Wincklemann, taking 
advantage of the solidity which the pouzzolane (a particular 
sand) acquires in a short time, used more cement than stone 
in vaulting. When the frame was covered with carreaux or 
planks they threw over cement, very small stones, or bruised 
bricks, to a certain thickness (5 feet 4 inches in the Thermz of 
Dioclesian). By this means a few men could build a large 
vault in a day. This construction appears at the Coliseum, 
the Baths of Titus, Caracalla, and Dioclesian, and particularly 
at Adrian’s Villa, where are still seen the beds of the planks of 
the frame. As the ancients made their vaults very strong they 
endeavoured to render them as light as possible. This they 
did by two methods. One was to fill the vaults with volcanic 
scoriz, some of which have been found at the Pantheon, The 
other consisted in using urns or vases of terra cotta, the aper- 
tures being placed at top. Within and around them they 
poured small stones and cement. Denon thus describes arches 
of this construction which he found at Vianisi, in Sicily, A 
sort of phials, 8 inches long by 3 inches wide, without bottoms, 
and filled with mortar, have their necks introduced into each 
other in a row, covered over again with a general coat of 
plaster, on which a brick was laid flat, then a fresh bed of 
mortar and another brick upon this, like the former. It was 
scarcely possible ever to destroy semicircular arches fabricated 
in this manner, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Denon 
wrenched off a few fragments. Alberti says that this construc- 
tion of phials was used on purpose to ease the weight, and that 
they had no bottoms lest water should collect in them, and so- 
render them heavy. But this construction must not be con- 
founded with vases used on purpose to augment the sound. 
Evelyn saw a room covered with a noble cupola, built pur- 
posely for music, the fillings up, or cove between the walls, 
being of urns and earthen pots for the better sounding. 


Early English Houses. 

The houses of the Germans on the Trajan and Antonine 
Columns, with their pine-ends, narrow and lofty walls, and 
windows almost as high as the roof, exhibit a coincidence with 
Strutt’s view of an Anglo-Saxon house, and their known fond- 
ness for solaria, or upper light rooms. Britton remarks of this. 
house that there is no appearance of chimneys, that the door- 
way is in one of the gables, and nearly reaches to the top of 
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the house, as among the Britons ; that above it are some small 
square windows, which indicate the appearance of an upper 
room or rooms, and that on one side is a low shed, or wing, 
apparently constructed with square stones or large bricks, 
covered like the house with tiles of a semicircular form, pro- 
bably shingles. Strutt says that the large and grand houses 
were built with square stones, like those on the Trajan Column ; 
the inferior sort only faced at the corners with them. They 
had glass windows very early. Lath and plaster framework 
occurs. The arches of the windows were also ornamented 
with stone or bricks, the latter being merely used for ornament. 
J. Rous says that they were low and mean, a fashion altered by 
the Normans, by which he seemingly alludes to their wooden 
buildings, with large porches before the principal entrance, 
great halls, and roomy parlours in cities and towns, the storeys 


jutting out over each other. We find Anglo-Saxon houses of 


twigs or basket-work, with yards surrounded with a wall, and 
in these and the succeeding <eras entered through an outhouse, 
curtains extending across the room—made of stone, paved, a 
convenience not universal even in Elizabeth’s reizn—good 
houses in London, with courts before them, some even with a 
chapel, orchard, &c., surrounded with other houses for the sake 
of safety. But nevertheless timber, with lath and plaster, and 
thatch for the roofs, constituted the chief materials in the 
dwellings of the English from an early period till near the 
close of the fourteenth century and beginning of the fifteenth, 
when bricks began to be used in the better sort of houses. 


The Temple of Rome and Augustus at Pola. 

Although inconsiderable as to size, its external dimensions, 
including the portico, being no more than 62 feet by 31 feet, 
it is remarkable for elegance of design and execution ; and 
although it consists of a mere cella with a tetrastyle prostyle 
attached to it, the latter forms a bold projecting portico, it 
being diprostyle, that is, shows two open intercolumns on each 
flank, which is only one less than those in front. The order is 
Corinthian, elegant in its proportions and workmanship, with 
a frieze originally filled up by an inscription beneath the 
pediment, and decorated along the sides of the building by a 
rich arabesque of foliage. One singularity of this example is, 
that while the shafts of the columns are quite plain, those of 
the ante or pilasters at the angles of the cella are fluted with 
five channels on their faces, which is precisely the reverse of 
the practice of the Greeks ; yet this does not seem to have 
been an architectural caprice, but adopted with the intention of 
thereby rendering the pilasters more distinct and more im- 
portant features in the design, whereas insulated columns 
always arrest the eye and detach themselves sufficiently from 
the rest. Much of the elegance of the design arises from the 
whole structure being raised upon a low unbroken stylobate 
with deep mouldings, which in front forms the pedestals 
enclosing the steps leading up to the portico ; and it is rather 
singular that Palladio, who among others has professed to 
admire this structure, should not have discerned the superior 
propriety as well as beauty of such stylobate (the height of 
whose dado or face between its upper and lower mouldings is 
even less than the diameter of a column) to those proportions 
which he has himself laid down for pedestals, and which become 
more offensive when such members are insulated, or else form 
projecting breaks, instead of a continuous podium or footing on 
which the columns are raised. 


Ancient Surveying. 

In his “ Antiquarian Discourses,” Hearne gives the follow- 
ing history of land surveying :—“ The Etruscan Soothsayers 
rst divided the world into two equal parts, the right lying to 
the north, the left to the south, Our elders thus dividing the 
world into parts, separated these into provinces, the provinces 
into regions, and the regions into territories—a term used by 
Siculus Flaccus only for conquered places, a éerrztzs hostibus. 
These territories they subdivided into fields, called Quzstorian 
fields, from being sold and allotted by the quzstors. These 
usually were divided into two hundred jugera, upon which a 
hundred persons were placed, and the portion called a century 
of ground. These, says Lampridius, were by Severus first 
given in inheritance to the sons of the veterans. The other 
were lands styled occupatorii arcifinales, called so ab arcenadis 
hostibus, and soluti, from being of no particular measure, but 
from ancient observation or custom. The other was a common, 
left out at first for general use. As to limiting the fields, they 
divided, first, says Frontinus, from east to west, a portion, 
called Duodecimanum, because it divided the ground into two 
parts, and south to north, called Cardinem, a cardine mundt. 
Many other divisions they used, casting them, as near as they 
could, to follow the courses of the sun, as Linearti and Nonariz, 
and of the moon, as Scutellati, Temporales, &c. They 
bounded their fields sometimes with trees, which they called 
Notatas arbores, and sometimes with heaps, called Scorpiones, 
but mostly with boundary stones, which were made into divers 
figures, octagons, pyramids, &c. The Japis signatus had some 
picture or representation upon it, for direction of the limits. 
Ashes and coals were put under them, and sacrifices made at 


placing them. In England the lands were divided into hides, 
carucates, &c., uncertain admeasurements, according to the 
custom of the country; the fens into Leuce, Quarentena.” 
In Rome surveyors were sent to examine houses appointed for 
sale, and, according to Freigius on Cicero, the house and land 
surveyor was of the same occupation, and called Architectus. 
In Boissard is shown a view of the tomb of one with the rod or 
a cylindrical staff with knobs, a rule, and a plan. In Du Cange 
is a profusion of technical terms relating to this art, but they 
are obscure, King Stephen was an eminent land surveyor, 
Clergymen appear to have been land surveyors, and to have 
received 6s. 8¢. a day. 
Grinling Gibbons. 

Of the personal character of the first of our English 
sculptors who shall inform us, since contemporary biographers 
have been silent? We may surmise from the Diary of Evelyn 
that he was modest and remembered acts of kindness, and we 
may suspect, from the extravagant cravat and pompous wig in 
which he dressed his own bust, that he was a little vain. His 
portrait by Kneller supports this suspicion ; the splendour of the 
flowing wig, the encumbrance of the robe, and the hands 
placed for effect and not for labour, may be imputed indeed to 
the painter, but the bust from his own hand has much of the 
same conceited and fantastic air. Concerning his numerous 
pupils not much can be said. The labours of his favourite, 
Selden, are lost in those of the master, and even the carvings of 
Watson at Chatsworth must owe much of their excellence to 
the presiding spirit of Gibbons, with whose own actual handi- 
work they are intermingled. With him ornamental carving 
rose to its highest excellence in this country. No one has 
since approached him in the happy boldness and natural 
freedom of such productions. Under his chisel stone seemed 
touched with vegetable life, and wood became as lilies of the 
valley and fruit from the tree. One may be pardoned for 
wishing, with such things before us, that architecture would 
once more condescend to cover its nakedness with an orna- 
mental leaf ortwo. There is a penury of embellishment in 
our public edifices. Architects should remember that it is 
only exquisite beauty which can afford to go in plain attire. 
We miss the massive splendour and picturesque effect of 
Gibbon’s festoons. Our eyes grow weary gazing on naked 
walls and unadorned entablatures; bald simplicity, in short, 
has few sincere admirers, In the grace and elegance of his 
workmanship he excelled all artists who preceded as well as 
those who have followed him; nevertheless, in felicity of 
grouping and vivid richness and propriety of application, he 
was far surpassed by those intrepid artists who embellished the, 
old abbeys and cathedrals. In comparing his works with those 
Gothic carvings the remark of Gilpin is confirmed, that 
“Gibbons was no adept at composition,” but in execu- 
tion he has no rival. There was an impediment in his 
way which some men of taste will be reluctant to admit—the 
classic architecture, which he was called upon to enrich, 
refuses to wear with grace a profusion of garlands, whereas the 
grove-like stateliness and harmonious variety of the Gothic 
carry fruits and flowers as naturally as trees bear leaf and 
bloom, 

Wells. 

The contour of ancient wells was of one entire stone, 
hollowed in the same form as round altars. This appears by 
many of marble, found at Herculaneum, and even upon a bas- 
relief of the Giustiniani gallery. The Greeks, but not the 
Romans, ornamented the brims of their wells with sculpture ; 
Soufflot says that this form was general in all wells, and the 
sculpture very fine. These brims were but I foot 8 inches high; 
in consequence the diameter of their mouths was only 9 inches. 
Pulleys were not used to draw the water, the wells were not 
deep, and the friction of cords appears upon the brim. Danaus 
is said to have first brought wells from Egypt into Greece. 
There are found wells bored through rocks of immense depths, 
some so shallow as to require only a bucket with a rope of 
twisted herbs. ‘The mouth was sometimes protected by a 
massive marble cylinder, or two pieces cramped together. 
Sometimes the water was raised by a huge lever, great stanes 
being a counterpoise to the other end. The Kentish fashion of 
the Antlia, tread or crane-wheel, moved by men or asses, 
among the Goths by bears, walking inside, is ancient, as well 
as cocks to fountains, leaden and leathern pipes. The wells of 
Greece had, however, very interesting accompaniments. The 
old fountain of Syros (says Dr. Clarke), at which the nymphs 
of the island assembled in the early ages, exists in its original 
state, and is the same rendezvous as it was formerly, whether 
of love or gallantry, or of gossiping or tale-telling. The young 
women, as on the ancient marbles, come singing from them 
with vases on their heads, and are met by their lovers, who 
ease them of their burdens and join them in the chorus, They 
also dance round the wells, the ancient Cad//ichorus, accom- 
panied with songs in honour of Ceres. This may explain the 
discovery of so many relics of fine pottery in Greek wells. 
Some of the wells have an arch over them, and were descended 
by steps, from which fashion originated the conduit. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is remarkable that, in spite of all that is said about 
the unity of the arts and the similarities which have been 
discovered between them, power in poetry and music does 
not bring aptitude for painting and sculpture. The latest 
Welsh Eisteddfod has afforded evidence on a great scale. 
The music on those occasions is impressive, and it is said 
the literary efforts are creditable. But hitherto the attempts 
in painting and sculpture were only satisfactory to Welsh- 
men. This year Mr. HeRKomeErR, R.A., was called in to 
judge, and as he does not permit his utterances to be known 
only to those who have the privilege of listening to them, 
the character of the “art” can no longer be concealed. 
According to him, bad as was the painting, the sculpture 
was the most deplorable of all. There was only one bust, 
and that was so black that it looked as if it had been 
through a chimney. The art metal work had to be put 
away, as the specimens sent in were disgraceful and shock- 
ing. Mr. HERKOMER, however, considers the Eistedfodd 
is a gigantic machine for encouraging mental efforts. We 
were not aware that painters and sculptors are to be pro- 
duced by gigantic machines, although with chorus singers 
they may succeed. The Science and Art Department is, 
no doubt, a gigantic and cumbrous machine, and Mr. 
HERKOMER is one of its products, but his unquestionable 
abilities would have more ustice done to them if they were 
earlier subjected to a different sort of process. 


In Edinburgh there is an ancient body known as the 
Board of Manufactures, that by some mysterious fatality 
seems to have only one mission, which is to interfere with art 
and artists in a way which outdoes all the circumlocutory 
efforts of the Government offices. The privileges of. the 
Board seem to be innumerable, and they are always 
exercised, especially on occasions which are inopportune. 
Parliament three or four years ago wished to enrich the 
Scottish National Gallery, and it was agreed to grant 
1,000/, a year for the purchase of pictures. Ill-suited as the 
Board might appear for such a duty, the money could not 
be handed over to any other authority. A sum of 3,660/. 
has been acquired, but as yet there are no additions to the 
gallery. The revenue of the Board amounts to between 
3,000/, and 4,000/. a year, and people in Edinburgh are not 
aware how the money is applied. It is well for individuals 
to keep the left hand ignorant of the good deeds of the 
right hand, but so much modesty is not the best charac- 
teristic of public bodies. Mr. ArkMav, the artist, says :— 
“‘This Board should be reconstructed and made more 
representative. In the meantime it is a small esoteric 
committee, which quite recently went against the united 
voice of nearly all the professional artists in Edinburgh as 
to the purchase of a picture of the greatest educational value 
to young artists, and the work of one of the Scottish school’s 
most distinguished pupils; while, still more, there is an 
idea abroad that they pose as judges of literal standing in 
regard to portraiture.” Every one who has heard the 
conduct of the Board discussed among Scottish artists will 
agree that reconstruction is urgently demanded. 


It is often said that of late years the incipient vandalism 
of the British schoolboy has been marvellously developed. 
We have heard that reverence for old or new buildings was 
inculeated in Board schools, while in the old-fashioned 
parish schools there was a chance of hearing a few words 
on the subject from clerical visitors. What can now be 
done with impunity in remote districts was revealed a few 
days ago at the Aylesbury petty sessions. The vicar of the 
old church of Stoke Mandeville, which stands amidst fields, 
summoned a few boys for damaging the building. He was 
not well-advised in his selection of the culprits, and he had 
to withdraw the charge, but his evidence was none the less 
painful to all who care for English architecture. He said 
that his church had been frequently violently entered. The 
windows and doors were broken, and other damage was done, 
which had necessitated repairs being made almost im- 
mediately. Twice it had to be repaired at some cost. } 
When he visited the church on July 19 he found the 
entrance door broken, and the doors to the chancel, which 
were fastened with a heavy chain; a piece of stone was torn 
out of its place. On the south side the bars of a window | 
were forced away, and another window on the east side was 


broken. The reading desk, poor box, &c., were also 
broken, and the floor leading to the tower considerably 
damaged. The vicar’s evidence is enough to excite in- 
dignation, and the congregation of Stoke Mandeville Church 
should endeavour to put an end to the tricks of the youth- 
ful parishioners. Unfortunately similar destructiveness is, 
not unknown in other parts of the country. 


In this year’s exhibition at the Champ-de-Mars was a 
remarkable example of sculpture entitled “ Monument aux 
Morts,” by M. BARTHOLOME. It represented a long wall with. 
an open doorway and several figures who appeared to be 
lamenting somebody who had passed the mysterious 
boundary. Many visitors wondered for what purpose the. 
work was created ; it was not adapted for a public or 
private gallery, and it would be too large for a tomb in a 
cemetery. The Municipal Council of Paris have resolved. 
to utilise the composition as the facade of a building in 
Pére-Lachaise, in which the discourses at the burials of 
celebrities—and nowadays every defunct person seems to 
be a celebrity in Paris—can be delivered regardless of the 
weather. Two doors will be formed ‘at the sides of the 
building for exits and entrances, as the opening in the wall 
would be too narrow to admit a crowd. The works will 
be commenced next winter. An atelier will be erected, 
and in it M. BarrHoLom®é and his assistants will be 
occupied for four years. All strangers visit Pére-Lachaise,, 
if it were only to gaze on the tomb of ABELARD and! 
HELOoIsE, which is always adorned with flowers by lovelorn 
youths, and those who come to inaugurate the century will 
find in the cemetery a new attraction, and one which will 
be unique. 


THE French Chambre des Députés is an important 
institution, and naturally it is expensive. This year’s 
budget reveals that a sum of 7,371,720 francs will be re- 
quired to meet the expenses. The buildings and furniture 
are put down for 215,000 francs. It is not clear how the 
money is to be expended, for what may be obtained for one 
purpose is often assigned to a different purpose. - In 1893 
a credit for the reparation of the court was utilised for 
water supply. It is evident that the chimneys in the 
Chambre are not superior to many in Paris, for a year’s 
operations on them will cost 19,162 francs. The heating 
costs 42,000 francs and the lighting 115,332 francs. The 
lamps, like the chimneys, are disposed to get out of order, 
for the outlay is 1,929 francs. For sanitary works the 
estimate is 9,420 francs. 


THE report for 1894 suggests that the Arundel Society 
has done its work. The days are gone when the public 
could accept German chromolithographs that were uniform. 
in their stiffness and hardness as reverential reproductions 
of a variety of masters. Last year the subscriptions were 
less than in 1893. The difference is ascribed to the 
pecuniary depression of the tin.es, but we fear that is only 
a delusion. When the Arundel Society was prosperous. 
there was a belief that the highest art was to be scen in the 
work of the Gothic carvers, and the more a painter ap- 
proached the treatment of Medieval figures in church 
porches the more his pictures were to be esteemed. A. 
theory of that kind could not be permanent, and as the 
influence of ecclesiasticism was weakened, the decay was. 
hastened. Like the Cambridge Camden and _ other 
ecclesiological societies, the Arundel Society has had its. 
period of power, and we do not deny that it did some useful 
work, but'as they were all intended to serve as breaks om 
modern progress their extinction is not to be regretted. 
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Architectural Hntiquities of 
ormanody. 


ABBEY OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN. 


Pp southern transept was selected for publication by Cot- 

man as being the most perfect. Had the opposite one 
been equally so it would have been preferable, from the curious 
character of its capitals, many of which are taken from Scripture 
history. But these are, unfortunately, much mutilated. 

In the companion plate is given a general view of the upper 
half of the interior of the nave, showing the western extremity, 
with the three compartments nearest to it on either side ; and 
here, as in other plates of the interior, it is impossible not to 
regret the existence of the floor, which, by dividing the church 
into different storeys, greatly injured the effect of the whole. 
Neither in this nor in any other part of the building are there 
side-chapels or aisles. The architecture of the nave in its 
general arrangement resembles that of the transepts, except 
as to the arches of the second row, which are peculiar. Upon 
an attentive examination too it will be found that, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent uniformity, no two compartments are precisely 
alike, while the capitals are infinitely varied. This playfulness 
of ornament is remarkable in a building whose architect appears 
at first view to have contemplated only grandeur and solidity. 
At the farther end of the nave are seen the five windows of the 
principal front, together with a portion of the great arch of 
entrance. The remaining part of this arch, as well as of the 
others of the lower tier, with the pillars that support them, are 
concealed by the floor. The gallery, it will be remarked, sinks 
at the western end, as in the choir, and is connected with the 
sides by a staircase. The roof is only of lath and plaster, 
painted in imitation of masonry. 

-Three weeks ago we gave three of the eight compart- 
ments of the clerestory on the south side of the nave, as seen 
externally. The corbel-table, with its monsters of all de- 
scriptions, affords a curious specimen of the sculpture of the 
age. The string-course above it is rich and beautiful. The 
same is also the case with the decorations of the windows as 
well as of the blank arches with which they are flanked, while 
the’ intervening flat buttresses, edged by slender cylindrical 
pilasters, likewise indicate a degree of care and of taste which 
is very pleasing, and which is the more remarkable when con- 
sidered in -union with the architecture of the exterior of the 
contemporary abbey of St. Stephen. 

Next week the remaining plate illustrating the building will 
be given. (To be continued.) 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN LONDON. 


N the Architectural Record of New York for the present 

quarter is an illustrated article on the modern buildings 

of London, by Mr. Barr Ferree, which, as usual in his 

articles, displays appreciation of English work. It begins as 
follows :— 

Architecturally, London is an undiscovered country to the 
American. The general traveller and the architect, when in 
the world’s metropolis, have other things to occupy them than 
the study of its buildings, save such as have an historic interest, 
and in which, often enough, the actual architectural value is 
very small. And this free land of ours is now so suifering from 
an audacious attempt on the part of a goodly number of our 
architects to subject us to the domination of the French, that 
the claims of current architecture in England for considerate 
attention are almost ignored, if not altogether overlooked. 
Without seeking to open the question of the relative merits or 
advantages of the English and French ideas in architecture for 
American conditions, it is not impertinent to ask if this is 
altogether right. Should we, in our efforts to arbitrarily trans- 
port the architecture of one country across the Atlantic, 
deliberately pass over the work of another people that in 
language and in race stand closer to us than any other, whose 
ancestors and ours were fellow-townsmen, whose customs are 
ours, and from whom our very civilisation takes its origin? 
But it is not necessary to argue for the transplantation of 
English architecture to America; we do not need that any 
more than we need the French, for both are foreign. But we 
should not, for that reason, close our eyes to the merits of 
English architecture, nor should we hastily assume that, 
because the Strand and Holborn and Regent Street are lined 
with some of the most particularly uninteresting structures in 
the world, there can be nothing good in English architecture. - 

England unquestionably suffers in the estimation of archi- 
tectural students from its dead age of the last century and the 
early part of the present, in which its cities were clothed in 
monotonous and unartistic garb. It has suffered from its in- 
sularity, for its people do not give nor do they receive the 
quickening artistic impulses that have made the French the 
dominating artistic nation of the Continent. It has suffered 


from the lack of a general and widely distributed artistic feel- 
ing among its people, who are not naturally artists as are the 
French and Italians. It suffers from a unity of purpose among 
its architects, from the rapid changes in the popular taste of 
the day, from the importation of foreign styles for a few years 
only, to be cast aside for something in a later fashion. Even 
now its architects have scarcely found their level, are not yet 
wholly certain in what way to direct their talents, what style to 
use, what form to give that style. But though there is still 
uncertainty and mixture there has been an incredible spread of 
correct architectural taste, of sound artistic feeling, of a striving 
after better things, of an effort to renew the historical con- 
tinuity that was broken in the last century. And in this lies the 
strength of current English architecture. The historic past 
of the art in England was one of the utmost splendour and 
activity.. The land is filled with charming structures of pre- 
vious times, when people thought more about architecture and 
less of other things. And it is not necessary to take a long 
ocean voyage to see these, nor to study them in photographs 
or prints ; they are at the very doors of every living English 
architect, and in many cases those men who have achieved the 
greatest successes in recent architecture have been those who 
have most frequently sought inspiration at this inexhaustible 
source. This is something quite distinct from anything in any 
other country, unless it be Italy. For the French, with all 
their boasted traditions of a school of architecture of nearly 
two hundred years’ duration, cannot point to their past as the 
actual origin of their present, while the Germans simply mimic 
the modern French style in a thoroughly German manner. 
The Renaissance in England is strongly tinged with English 
colour, and the British architect has a long unbroken past 
which, while it may not help him with models, will at least 
suggest possibilities of continuance and development. 

It is well to remember these facts in studying the architec- 
ture of London, just as it is well to refrain, in doing so, from 
making comparisons with the French. I do not propose, in 
the present paper, to argue the relative superiority, artistically 
or practically, of either. All that I would ask is that the sub- 
ject be approached in a liberal spirit, not with the idea of find- 
ing out all the bad there is, but how much good ; and I do not 
think any one who approaches the subject in such a spirit will 
lack profit in his study. 

With the exception of the churches of Wren, and a few 
other buildings that might almost be counted on one’s fingers, 
the most interesting of London structures are of very recent 
date. This is not a paradox, as may seem at first thought, but 
is dependent upon the utter monotony, sameness and identity 
of the older London buildings. It is a dulness that permeates 
whole districts of the city, predominates in street alter street 
of sickening negation, until almost anything is welcomed by 
way of change. One is not appalled, as in many cities, by the 
presence of architectural monstrosities ; one is hypnotised by 
the endless reiteration of the same lack of architectural form, 
the most careless—or is it studied?—indifference to archi- 
tectural values, the utter ignorance of architectural ideas, the 
complete mastery of commercialism that would do no more 
than provide the barest, ugliest shelter, and which, when 
applied to domestic work, is in the barest, ugliest, most in- 
tolerable of all forms, styles, and manners of building. Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, though not so old as many of the dull streets 
of London, is an excellent type of this style of building—a huge 
group of structures ten or eleven storeys high, without a single 
architectural feature, without an idea; a monstrous pile of 
negation that in self-assertive commercialism, profound indif- 
ference to architectural thought, complete disregard of archi- 
tectural amenities, if so they may be called, quite exceeds all 
other structures of the world. It is customary to twit America 
—and the English are perhaps the loudest in so doing—with 
its subservience to commercialism in architecture ; yet nowhere 
on the face of the globe can such a terrible example be seen as 
this pile of London flats. It is not a type; it is rather the 
culmination, the final expression, let us hope, of a system of 
building long before applied on a smaller scale, but in quite as 
horrifying a manner, to miles and miles of London streets. 

This is the painful side to London architecture, andva very 
large one it is, but it is necessary to refer to it here in order to 
explain just what I mean in saying that only the new buildings 
of London are of interest. These buildings are still in the 
minority in the huge mass of London architectural deadness, 
for as yet there is no “new” London, architecturally speaking. 
But the last twenty years, and even less than that, have pro- 
duced many buildings that have, bit by bit, changed the aspect 
of the city to a considerable extent. Yet it would be folly to 
assume that all these changes have been brovght about without 
the usual retrograde steps that accompany all architectural 
movements in this singular age of ours, enlightened on all 
points save architecture. If the older buildings of London are 
bad from the absence of architectural ideas, many of the 
newer ones are quite as intolerable from the attempts of 
would-be architects, speculative builders and inexperienced 
persons to build and endow their city with wondrous things as 
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bad in their positive characteristics as the older structures are 
in their negativeness. Of the two evils negation is the lesser ; 
but there is enough of positive horrors, and the traveller who 
wanders through the streets of London will find himself con- 
tinually stumbling upon buildings that positively cry aloud for 
attention, and will not be satisfied with an occasional glance. 
The conditions under which buildings are erected in all great 
cities are such that this follows as a matter of course. It is 
not always those who know how to build, or who have a 
discriminating taste that permits them to judge between the 
good and the bad, that have opportunities for putting their 
conceptions into actual shape. London is no better off than 
other great towns in this respect, a circumstance that, taken 
with the enormous quantity of unerchitectural buildings it 
contains, enables it to maintain the distinction, painful and dis- 
tressing though it be, of having within its area more bad 
buildings than any other city in the world. And this is not 
dependent upon its vast size alone, but upon the extraordinary 
number of bad buildings it actually contains. 

But enough of the bad things; it is not my purpose to 
dilate at length upon London's architectural misfortunes—a 
topic scarcely exhaustible—the bad things of the world are too 
evident to need special direction to them. I am more con- 
cerned with its good new buildings; buildings not only 
affording welcome relief to the general monotony of London 
architecture, but in themselves, many of them, of the greatest 
interest, And, first of all, a few words upon some general 
characteristics. 

Picturesqueness is a strong note, perhaps the strongest 
note, in all new buildings. It is not always well done; it is 
often attempted in buildings whose purpose would naturally 
seem to forbid its use, and it is of course tried by incompetent 
people who have no idea of what it means ; but beit good or be 
it bad, it is one of the chief ends at which London architects 
are Striving. It may be seen in a somewhat too pronounced 
tendency to break up surfaces; it may be seen again in a 
somewhat too great fondness for detail, ofttimes too frequently 
repeated ; and it may be seen again in the almost universal 
fashion of finishing a front with a gable. It is a survival or a 
revival of the ancient picturesque quality of English work so 
commonly seen in all old buildings, and which was perhaps an 
effort on the part of their designers to harmonise them with 
the landscape. There is no landscape in London to harmonise 
with the buildings or with anything else, but it is interesting to 
note how, in a very different way from its older use, this 
element has been applied by modern architects under new con- 
ditions to structures of a wholly different class. I need not 
here open up the question whether picturesqueness as such is a 
proper quality for city buildings ; doubtless there is a point 
beyond which it should not go, and it is no more proper for all 
buildings than is a universal application of the stately and 
monumental. Picturesqueness, indeed, is, properly speaking, 
a distinctive and natural property of small structures; large 
edifices require a more stately treatment that may often 
develop into the monumental. 

But the picturesque quality in London buildings is depen- 
dent on more than the modern revival. The small size of the 
buildings, even in valuable city sites, is another striking charac- 
teristic. This naturally heightens the picturesque tendency, 
since it is very much easier—and much more natural—to make 
a picturesque design on a small scale than on a large one. A 
London office building, for example, has apparently no single 
idea in common with an American office building. Where 
the American structure will be huge and ungainly, with count- 
Jess windows, a maximum of light and a minimum of wall, and 
generally clothed in a grotesque exterior quite unsuited to it, 
the English office building will be a small and dainty edifice, 
four or perhaps five storeys high, often, as likely as not, designed 
in a free and picturesque fashion that quite takes away from it 
the indelible commercialism of most American office buildings. 
This is one reason why the Britisher is so apt to condemn, in 
the loudest possible voice, the commercialism of current 
American architecture, which he no more understands than the 
American does British architecture. But if the truth be told, 
American architecture, seen thrcugh English spectacles, con- 
tains many elements of pain and shame, as indeed it does to 
those at home (save its makers). But it is no more intended 
to be looked at in that way than English work is to be criticised 
by the American standard. The conditions that call the one 
into existence are different from those that produce the other. 
The American building might, it is true, be used in London if 
the building regulations permitted erections of that height, but 
it would represent ideas in building to which the British mind 
is not yet ready to adapt itself. Each party must be content 
with what it has of its own, and be willing to view the other’s 
building as he would have them view his. Placing oneself in 
this position, it is readily apparent that the English office 
building is as satisfactory to its purpose as the severest, hugest 
commercial structure in America. And certainly it is hard to 


quarrel with conditions that almost demand picturesqueness in 


commercial buildings. 
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I have referred to the London office building at this point 
because its small size is really notable, and is something so 
different from what we have in America. And, indeed, it 
might almost be called a new tendency in London itself, many 
of the older buildings covering more land than a good number 


of the new ones, though, owing to the British tenacity of 


custom, and the further fact that, so far as I could make out 
—if wrong I trust I will be corrected—unopposed enjoy- 
ment of privileges one has not acquired by purchase, for a 
certain time, give one perpetual rights thereto, there has 
scarcely been a change in heights. London, however, is no 
more a city of small buildings than wholly of picturesque 
structures. Perhaps as striking an example as could be given 
of the tendency to the picturesque is the charming office 
building designed by Mr. Pierson for Mr. William Waldorf 
Astor, just now finished, on the Thames Embankment. This 
is a veritable gem, small and delicate, and quite unlike an 
office building, so far as commercial exterior is concerned. 
Unhappily it is overshadowed by the towering School Board 
building next to it, one of the smallest of London buildings 
being, by strange chance, placed directly beside one of its 
largest. But this Astor building is so delightful, its detail is so 
good, its design so thoroughly picturesque without strain or 
unnaturalness, that it may be taken as a type, and as an 
example of the best type of the two characteristics we have just 
been discussing. 

The very dulness of London streets sets off the picturesque- 
ness of its buildings if it does not, now that it has educated and 
cultivated architects, actually demand it. Its influence is felt 
in structures of all sorts; in office buildings, in houses, and 
even in great public structures. The New Law Courts, the 
Imperial Institute, the Museum of Natural History, are all 
instances of large public buildings into whose design this 
element has entered to a perceptible degree. Not all to the 
same extent, it is true, nor always with the same success, but it 
is sufficiently marked to be noticeable. And yet, while pic- 
turesqueness is a quality of small buildings rather than of 
large, it would be wrong to find fault with these examples on 
that account. Jn the Imperial Institute the architect has 
rather hurt his design than improved it by giving way to this 
tendency. Inthe Museum of Natural History there are more 
towers than there is the slightest need of, and the rich and 
abundant detail has not well stood exposure to the trying 
London climate. In the new Law Courts there is much detail 
and variation for the sake of picturesqueness alone. But take 
away this element, and the design in each case loses distinctly 
and disastrously, if, indeed, it does not become wholly com- 
monplace. ; 

In noting the general characteristics of London architecture, 
a word or two should be said on the subject of materials. 
With a fine determination to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities the builders of the older monotonous London houses 
built with a brick of dull hue, admirably suited, no doubt, to the 
atmosphere of London, but which enormously heightened the 
deadening effects of their structures. The architects of to-day 
bid fair to go as far in the opposite direction as their pre- 
decessors went in theirs. Brick and terra-cotta are the 
favourite materials, and very good and satisfactory results are 
frequently obtained with them. New brick of a brilliant red is 
much used, though how it will stand the effects of London 
climate I do not know. When new it is a very good colour 
indeed, and some happy combinations are obtained with trim- 
mings of a light buff stone, almost white when fresh. Not so 
successful is a sort of pink terra-cotta, an artificial mixture 
introduced by the manufacturers, and which seems to have 
“caught on” without any reason for the catching. It speedily 
becomes faded and dirty, and is not in the least suited to 
London. When used alone the effect is bad enough, but 
unfortunately it is often employed in combination with red 
brick, not unpleasing when new, and, in fact, rather startling, 
but excessively depressing after the pink has lost its freshness. 

The ease with which terra-cotta adapts itself to ornamental 
and decorative purposes is as great a snare to London archi- 
tects as it is to those in other parts of the world. Centuries of 
experience do not seem to have impressed the average London 
architect with the knowledge that the climate of his beloved city 
is entirely unsuited for elaborate external detail. Sooner or later 
detail in any material, in brick, in terra-cotta, or in stone- 
blackens and darkens until its value is almost gone, or until 
what was intended as an ornament becomes a positive eyesore. 
The example of St, Paul’s Cathedral is constantly present, and 
what has happened to that must happen to every other building 
in London that is burdened with any considerable amount of de- 
tail. Even so recent a structure as Mr. Waterhouse’s Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, built in buff terra-cotta, 
originally of a good warm hue, is black in many places where 
the elaborate detail has been exposed to atmospheric influences. 
Yet in the face of these examples, and their number is all but 
limitless, many architects go calmly on adding piece after 
piece of detail to their buildings, and doing, with the utmost 
apparent glee, and sometimes in the best of good taste, just 
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what they ought not todo. And herein British architects give 
expression to a characteristic abounding in architects at home. 
Besides the leading characteristics of current London 
architecture already noted, are sundry devices and types of 
parts so frequently employed as to be fairly considered general, 
- though in themselves scarcely distinctive. These include the 
constant employment of high-pitched roofs since the Gothic 
revival, with gables and dormers, and in almost every sort of 
structure ; in the elevation of the building, wherever possible, 
upon a low basement, usually partly underground, a system 
that obtains not only in dwelling-houses—though not now so 
frequently employed in the suburbs as formerly—but in the 
business and city buildings where its use is much less logical ; in 
a very general employment of broad plain unornamented friezes 
between windows, bordered by string courses formed by the 
hoods of the lower windows and the sills of the upper; in the 
banding together of windows in vertical bays, though often 
crossed by horizontal lines. And it is, perhaps, needless to add 
that in a land where the buildings are almost universally 
heated by open grates—for such is the progress of civilisation 
in the British Isles—the chimneys add a special note of their 
own to the design, and materially help in giving distinctive 
character. These may not all be entitled to be called charac- 
teristic elements in modern Lordon design, indeed, that is 
composed of too many diffuse elements to be catalogued and 
labelled, but they enter so frequently into the new designs as 
to be quite noticeable. 

It is not well to generalise too much in speaking of the 
material at the command of the London architect, After all, 
it is not what a man /as to use that makes architectural design 
good or great or even pleasing, but Zow he uses it. Gables and 
plain bands, stone and terra-cotta, picturesqueness and the 
absence of huge structures may be well enough in their way, 
but unless they are handled by a capable hand, combined in a 
capable manner, and used in a way that obtains the best 
possible result, all of which requires a fine artistic insight, the 
building is never other than a failure. London architecture is 
not composed of the materials the architect has to use, of the 
devices at his command, of the method of design he follows, 
but in the manner in which he designs. Mr. Norman Shaw, 

for example, obtains quite unprecedented results by a thorough 
mastery of form, quite apart from ornamental detail, results, by 
the way, that many of his copiers and imitators have entirely 
failed in obtaining even when they copied him most closely. 
Mr, Ernest George, whose style is wholly different from Mr. 
Shaw’s, and who uses much more detail, resembles him in 
standing alone among his followers. 

It is the man that makes a building great or even interest- 
ing—the individuality he puts upon it, the feeling he breathes 
into it. There is a good deal of building in London in which 
this may be noted; buildings that are gems in the midst of an 
unsightly mass of unsightly structures, the horrid remains of a 
thoughtless age. Yet few as these new structures are, com- 
pared with the enormous bulk of older work not yet swept 
away, they lift current English architecture well up from the 
indifferent and the mediocre, and place it, so far as domestic 
architecture is concerned, in the very front rank of modern 
architecture. This fact is not at all understood in America, 
where the French craze now overshadows every other archi- 
tectural notion. We do not need the substitution of English 
models for French, for that would only be the substitution of 
one fad for another ; but if our American architects would know 
the best that is now being done in their art—not what has been 
done, if you please, but what is now being done—they cannot 
afford longer to ignore the claims of modern English archi- 
tecture. It is not always great, it is not always satisfactory, it 
is frequently full of faults, and personal affectation ofttimes 
spoils a design otherwise harmonious and beautiful ; but in its 
best examples it is always interesting, and often rises to the 
very highest type of modern architecture. 

In surveying current English architecture, the conditions 
under which it 1s produced must be kept well in view. English 
architects have an historic past of almost unprecedented bril- 
liancy to look back upon. Its monuments are continually before 
their eyes ; its influence is felt in their very life ; they cannot 


escape from it if they would. The same is true of France, but- 


the French architects have so long since emancipated them- 
selves from their historic past by sheer force of academic 
training and scholarship as to be quite uninfluenced by their 
stupendous historical monuments. English architects, even in 
the most brilliant periods of their Renaissance, did not forget 
their ancient past; there is, therefore, a strong note of this 
feeling, this respect, this influence—call it what you will—in 
their present work. It is stronger now than a few years ago, 
for the wild. unreasoning copying of forms in the early stages 
of the Gothic revival has given way toa soberer study, a keener 
insight into the signification of forms, a wider appreciation of 
the real nature and function of modern architecture. With 
Wren’s glorious cathedral of St. Paul’s before them, a work as 
distinctively English as Salisbury and Lichfield, as York and 
Ely, it would be strange indeed if English architects should 
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forget the teachings of their Anglo-Classic Renaissance.’ Yet 
they have at times ignored these teachings, but with the result 
that, with scarce an exception, the modern Renaissance _build- 
ings of London, which -have been designed under French 
influences, are totally uninteresting. Such, for example, are the 
Bankruptcy Courts, the latest addition to the General Post 
Office, and Sir George Gilbert Scott’s Public Offices, White- 
hall. The last was by official order, and against the vehement 
protests of the architect, who was forced to carry it out in a 
semi-French style believed to be Italian by its official sponsors. 
The two former structures are the results of officialism in archi- 
tecture, which appears to no greater advantage in London than 
in America. The lack of success in handling Renaissance 
design is further illustrated in the famous church of the Oratory, 
Brompton. This is, perhaps, the most pretentious Renaissance 
undertaking in modern English church architecture ; the selec- 
tion of the style was determined by ecclesiastical influence, 
the Roman church of to-day feeling more at home in a 
sumptuous Renaissance structure than in a Gothic edifice. 
Although the winner of the competition in which this church 
was gained subsequently studied in Italy, it cannot be said he 
has added a new stage to the development of the so-called 
Classic church. 

Mr. Barr Ferree afterwards describes many buildings in 
detail, and an ample number of photographic views are given. 
After reading the article and considering the illustrations, an 
American must feel there is no more interesting city than 
London in an architectural sense, while there is not one which 
appeals to him by so many associations. 


ARCHAOLOGY OF BATH. 


HE annual meeting of the Somersetshire Archeological 
Society was held last week in Bath. Mr. H. D. Skrine, 

who presided, delivered an address. He said it was just nine- 
teen years since the society visited that neighbourhood, and he 
thought they would be able to show the members some worthy 
finds of ancient historical treasures which were not seen on. 
previous visits. He would not attempt to enumerate the valu- 
able discoveries among the ancient Roman baths, nor need he 
enlarge on the agrémens of the city and its environs, which 
were patent to their observation. But he would venture to say 
that for beauty and picturesqueness of situation, the elegance 
and dignity of the architecture—ecclesiastical, municipal, and 
domestic—the city might fairly lay claim to its title as Queen 
of the West. His predecessor in that chair nineteen years ago 
gave them the Coronation of King Eadgar in Bath, which 
formed an epoch in the history not only of the city, but of the 
nation. He (Mr. Skrine) would offer them the result of some 
investigations ot his own, which would, he thought, throw some 
light on the historical traditions which belonged to that neigh- 
bourhood——he alluded to the occupation of Claverton Downs 
by the Belgic conquerors of the South of England. The 
Hampton Camp was indeed well known by name to antiquaries, 
but it had never been accurately described, and its extent 
was not at all fully realised. It would, he thought, well 
repay a visit to the members of the society, and it would 
be a great pleasure to him to point out on the spot the import- 
ance of his small discoveries, and to receive the members at 
Claverton Manor before or after the inspection. Mr. Skrine 
enlarged upon the camp and its importance, remarking that 
it crowned a steep and wooded hill some 600 feet above the 
valley of the Avon, and commanded a view over a considerable 
expanse of county on the south and east, including Salisbury 
Plain and the Wilts and Dorset Downs, on the west the 
Welsh hills, and on the north the Cotswold range of Gloucester- 
shire. Its area was now seventy-four acres, and this space was 
divided into a number of irregular parcels of land varying in 
extent from one to seven or eight acres, and divided from each 
other by longitudinal mounds, the remains of ancient walls, 
which once guarded the huts and gardens of the inhabitants, 
and the fields where they kept their cattle. These mounds were 
also clearly traceable outside the camp on his land, ard they 
could show that they must have extended further before the 
plough destroyed them. The Wansdyke can be traced on both 
sides of this camp. It is distinctly visible in a field of his at 
Warleigh, but the plough has obliterated it on Farleigh 
Down; at Neston Park it is again to be seen, where it has 
been utilised by the Romans on their road_to Marlborough. 
It is also said to be traceable on the way to Combe Down, and 
further on at Englishcombe and Stantonbury Camp, Maes 
Knoll and Dundry Hill, on the way to Portishead. His 
researches led him to the conclusion that there are on Hampton 
and Claverton Downs the remains of a great settlement in pre- 
historic times. The most important discovery he had made 
was the foundations and area of a British or Belgic tribal 
dwelling, in which he unearthed pieces of ancient pottery, part 
of a quern, teeth and bones of domestic animals. The ram- 
part of the camp on all sides except the east, where the ground 
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has been quarried, is perfect, and a road is clearly seen to 
traverse it from the south, which must have been the old line 
of the British road from Seaton to Lincoln, afterwards diverted 
by the Romans and called the Fosse Road, A very similar, 
though narrower, track may be traced in -his field adjoining 
the camp, which once led to it. The field in question, called 


Bushy Norwood, is all that remains of the wild forest waste 
called Claverton Down. This settlement, Mr. Skrine thought, 
deserved to be included in the list of ancient historic monu- 
ments protected by Act of Parliament. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


eles E Salisbury Journal, writing with reference to Sir Arthur 

Blomfield’s report on the danger to the spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral, says :—As originally reared, the cathedral of New 
Sarum was destitute of this crowning grace. Added by a bold 
afterthought on the part of some great architect of the four- 
teenth century, whose name is lost, Salisbury spire has now 
continued to lift itself towards the heavens for half a thousand 
years. But Salisbury spire, though one of the most graceful 
fabrics that the hand of man ever wrought, is also one of the 
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most daring. The substructure on which the spire and the 
upper part of the tower rest was not intended by the original 
builders to bear such a burden—giganticas glorious. We need 
hardly remind our readers that the Early English cathedral 
church, of which Bishop Richard Poore laid the foundations in 
1220, included only the lower part of the central tower, 
originally constructed as a lantern. A hundred years later—in 
the reign of Edward III., and while Wyvil was Bishop of 
Salisbury—it was the good fortune of the cathedral to be crownea 
with its noble spire by some unknown architect. With the in- 
sight of true genius, he grasped the opportunity transmitted to 
him by his thirteenth-century predecessors, and, carrying the 
tower to a greater height, ventured to place on it the lofty 
spire. But, like some other men of genius, in taking advantage 
of the means afforded him for a display of his powers, he tried 
those means to the utmost. While he bequeathed the spire of 
Salisbury to succeeding ages as an object of reverent wonder, 
he also made it a treasure which was only to be preserved by 
the exertion of exceptional vigilance. That vigilance has, on 
the whole, been displayed; but, as Sir Arthur Blomfield’s 
report shows, it has not always been well directed. The 
numerous iron bands, rods, and ties which have been intro- 
duced from time to time, with the object of strengthening the 
fabric, have often done more harm than good ; the destructive 
agencies of wet and frost have been at work from year to year 
and from century to century ; and the tremendous thrust of the 
spire has never ceaséd its pressure, which is both downward 
and outward. This last element of danger cannot be 
removed or even lessened ; but hitherto it has. been encoun- 
tered by a resistance that was strong enough to prevent 
a catastrophe. No doubt the genius who reared the spire 
to its splendid height counted on that resistance being 
watchfully maintained ; but the alarming discovery has now 
been made of a decay—apparently unsuspected till very 
recently—which has already become so threatening that 
unless the damaged portions of the fabric are promptly and 
effectually repaired, the day may not be far distant when the 
ceaseless attack of time will prevail at Salisbury, and the 
beautiful spire of our cathedral will share the fate of other 
lofty spires and towers that have been laid in ruins. Here isa 
great work for Englishmen to do. Probably our American 
cousins, so many of whom know and admire Salisbury Cathedral, 
may be disposed, as the member for Salisbury suggests, to join 
in making safe a treasure which belongs to them as well as to 
us. But although American help would be cordially welcomed, 
we can hardly imagine that it will be necessary. So far as can 
be judged at present only some 5,coo/. will be needed to make 
the two crumbling turrets strong again, and towards this amount 
the cathedral body, in spite of their sadly diminished revenues, 
will be able to contribute 1,300/. The few thousands that 
remain are a mere nothing for such a wealthy country as this 
to raise for such a purpose. In days gone by the towers and 
‘spires of other famous churches have been lost to England 
through neglect, but we are sure that the Englishmen of to-day 
will not incur the disgrace of leaving the spire of Salisbury in 
danger of falling. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Il. 


N our last number we gave an account of the proceedings 
during the first days of the meeting at Scarborough of the 
Royal Archzeological Institute. 


ANCIENT BEVERLEY. 


At a meeting of the antiquarian section on July 18, Dr, 
W. Stephenson gave an address entitled, “‘ Beverley in the 
Olden Times.” They might, he thought, picture the town in 
Medizeval times as a town whose traffic was largely carried on 
by water, through whose streets ran rivulets, and which was on 
its eastern side approached by boats—at any rate during 
winter or in wet seasons. The authorities were evidently 
desirous of improving the town, for they learned from the 
town records that Henry III. granted them the right to levy 
tolls on conveyances bringing articles to the town, as well as 
upon the articles themselves, for paving purposes. Between 
1344 and 1366 work was carried out which, he believed, very 
materially altered the condition and appearance of the town, 
and immense amounts of.“‘white stone,” chalk, were used in 
raising the streets to a higher level. Who, he asked, were the 
first inhabitants of Beverley? There were on the common 
pasture of Westwood several round barrows like those which 
were plentifully scattered over the wolds. These Canon 
Greenwell considered to have been raised by a pre-Norman 
British people of the Early Iron Age. In one he discovered 
the two wheels of a chariot, and what was almost certainly an 
iron bit for a horse. No bones of either men or beasts were 
found ; the nature of the soil, however, might account for that 
fact. At Arras, on the wold between Beverley and Market 
Weighton, there were upwards of a hundred barrows, many of 
which were opened in 1816-17 by Messrs. Clough and Stilling- 
fleet, amongst other things found in them being portions of 


chariots, horse trappings, hand-mirrors, &c. From this and a 
more recent excavation there seemed not much reason to doubt 
that the builders of the Beverley barrows were closely con- 
nected with those whose mode of interment and worldly pos- 
sessions appeared to have been quite similar. Was Beverley 
ever a fenced town? .This was a question which could not be 
answered with certainty. It had in Medizeval times five gates, 
called Bars. Of these, but one, North Bar, a very useful 
specimen of probably fifteenth-century brickwork, remained, 
and with the exception of the portcullis it was complete in all 
its parts. Probably the correct view with regard to the fortify- 
ing of Beverley was that at an early Medizval period the Bars 
were connected by earthen mounds, outside which was a ditch. 
During the Civil War the ditch on the west side of the town 
was made broader, the gates were closed at night, and a watch 
set from sunset to morning. During the struggle between 
Charles I. and the Parliament the town was alternately occu- 
pied by both forces, and there was a great deal of street fight- 
ing, but neither party found it capable of being permanently held. 
When the west doors of the Minster were repaired a few years ago 
several round lead bullets were taken out of them, which very 
probably found their billets there during the street fighting 
he had mentioned. Some of the religious Orders had houses 
in Beverley, namely, the Dominican and Franciscan Friars, 
and the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. With 
few exceptions all the old streets in Beverley were called 
‘“‘ gates,” an Anglo-Saxon term which showed that the town had 
its present form at a very early date. 


ALLERSTON MOOR. 


A paper on “ The Pits on Allerston Moor,” which had been 
prepared by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, of Driffield, was also read. 
Various suggestions, he observed, had been made as to the 
origin of these pits—some from an antiquarian—others from a 
geological point of view. The hypothesis that they were once 
inhabited he could not endorse. In regard to the speculations 
put forward by the yeologist, he would presume to say that no 
ironstone was to be found on the moor near the surface, and 
therefore it was hardly likely that these numerous shallow 
excavations would have been made in searching for this 
minerals. Equally unsatisfactory was the suggestion that they 
might be natural sinkings of the surface, for such would not 
have been so regular in line and distance from each other. 
Moreover, such a cause would not account for the more or less 
raised bank which was visible on one, and sometimes slightly 
on both sides of tke lines of pits. Mr. Matthew Slater, of 
Malton, had suggested that the pits might be unfinished 
entrenchments, and he (Mr. Mortimer) after two careful 
inspections of the lines, had come to the conclusion that this 
was the right explanation. They were almost certainly the 
beginning of lines of dykes or entrenchments which from some 
cause or other were never completed. In addition to these lines 
of pits there were also onthe moors and in numerous places on 
the chalk wolds very similar pits, but mostly in clusters. These 
also had often been erroneously named pit-dwellings ; but 
when carefully examined they were in almost every instance 
found to have been formed by quarrying for ironstone, chalk, 
clay, or gravel, for building and other purposes during 
Mediaval times, and up to the last century. Perhaps a few on 
the chalk wolds were even made as early as ancient British 
times for the purpose of obtaining flints, which were used for 
making sling-stones, axes, and other rough tools and weapons. 
Whilst he rejected in the main the village theory of these 
groups of pits, he did not entirely ignore the existence of the 
remains of pit dwellings in Yorkshire, as in several instances 
he had discovered undoubted remains in connection with 
some British barrows which he had opened. 


KIRKHAM ABBEY. 

Kirkham Priory was visited on the 2oth inst. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite gave the explanatory notes at the church, which is but 
a remnant of the Priory founded there by Eustace FitzJohn in 
the year 1150. It was erected for the benefit of the canons of 
the Order of St. Gilbert, and it has been regularly in use for 
worship and praise right to the present date. Monastic and 
convent life were supposed to have been combined under the 
principles of the Gilbertine Order ; but Mr. St. John Hope in- 
formed the visitors that no single charter yet discovered made 
any mention of the nuns. Mr. Micklethwaite, however, pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that this possession of common 
ground was an actual and established fact. The monks and 
nuns did not, he said, as a rule worship together, except at 
Mass, and it was stated that the men and women were at such 
times divided by a wall, though he could find no architectural 
clue to the theory. However, it was certain that the tenants 
of the building lived in separate establishments. At one time 
it must have been a very capacious church ; it was always the 
parish church, and when the order went forth for the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries the parishioners still retained their 
rights. Now only the nave is left, and that minus its original 
length, breadth, and height. Rich twelfth-century mouldings, 
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well preserved, are seen in the arch of the western doorway. 


The structure is of the transitional Norman design, with tower : 


and triforium in Early English. From the church the party 
drove to Kirkham to examine the very scanty remains of the 
abbey which once stood there, and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
who is well acquainted with the history and probable archi- 
tecture of the structure, supplied a good deal of information on 
the subject. The situation, a most attractive part of the Der- 
went Valley, is pleasant to behold; and it seems a pity that 
the ruin is not of more magnificent proportions. Kirkham 
Priory, Mr. Hope observed, was founded in 1122 by Walter 
L’Espec—so well known as the founder of Rievaulx—in 
honour of the Holy Trinity, for canons regular of the Order 
of St. Augustine. The monastic precinct is entered at the 
north-west corner by the gatehouse, a structure which, though 
of small size, is of very considerable beauty. It was originally 
a Norman building, an actual part of what was erected at the 
foundation of the Priory. Very substantial evidence of the 
Norman gatehouse remains on the west or river side. No 
trace is left of the buildings of the outer court, and of the main 
buildings the only portions left standing are part of the east 
end of the church, the west wall of the south transept, the lower 
part of the nave walls, three sides of the cloister garth with the 
lavatory and outer parlour, the north and east. walls of the 
fratery with the undercroft or cellar, also the undercroft of the 
large building south-east of the fratery, with a few other frag- 
ments of grass-grown foundations. The church at one time 
consisted of an Early English choir of eight bays, with aisles of 
the same length. The entire length of the church was about 
280 feet. A fine piece of Early English work is still to be seen 
in a fragment of the east end, and one may discern that the 
choir had an eastern triplet of lancets, between which are two 
groups of round and fluted hexagonal shafts. These shafts do 
not really divide the windows, but the wall containing the latter 
is set back, and the shafts actually carry the triforium gallery, 
which, Mr. Hope thinks, was a mere passage in front of the 
clerestory windows. The chapel of Our Lady, the existence of 
which is clearly indicated by the references to it in the wills of 
Yorkshire benefactors, was probably formed by an eastward 
extension of the north transept. The cloister was on the south 
side of the church, with which it communicated by two doors, 
one opening into the transept, the other into the nave at its 
eastern end. Its length from east to west was 96 feet 5 inches, 
and from north to south 111 feet to 119 feet. Amongst other 
interesting features are the remains of a spiral staircase leading 
to the fratry vault, lavatory of two bays with fine Early 
Decorated work, and the foundations of the chapter-house, 
kitchen, buttery, and offices. 


A CISTERCIAN DAY. 


At the conclusion of the business meeting in the forenoon 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite read a paper entitled ““A Cistercian 
Day,” in which he tried to picture the ordinary life in a Cis- 
tercian Abbey. The great body of the monks, he said, were 
laymen in the modern sense of the word—that was to say, they 
were not in holy orders. They had priests amongst them to 
minister to them in spiritual things, just as the secular clergy 
did to men living in the world, but it was characteristic of the 
specially monastic services that they might go on without even 
the presence of ordained clergy. The abbot and a small 
number of officers under him managed the common property 
and ruled the house, and where the family consisted, as it often 
did, of some hundreds of persons, the burden could not have 
beena light one. Any monk was bound to undertake an office 
if the abbot imposed it on him. The office of cook was the 
only one which was laid equally on all in turn. The day and 
the night were each divided into twelve hours, but they were 
not of constant length, such as we, whose time is regulated by 
mechanical clocks, are accustomed to understand by the word. 
The first duty of the monks was to keep up the regular daily 
round of services, the opus Dez, as they called it, and nothing 
was allowed to stand in the way of it. At harvest tide, when 
all joined in the in-gathering of the crops, and at other times 
when monks were at work so far from the church as to make 
the journeys to and fro inconvenient, they might say the 
offices in the field where they were. The office of the night 
was that now known as matins ; but the Cistercians, using in 
this, as they did in other matters, the language of St. Benedict, 
called it vigils. In the winter half of the year, which was 
reckoned to be from November 1 till Easter Day, they rose for 
vigils at the eighth hour of the night, that was, about 2 o’clock 
A.M., except on feasts of tweive lessons and a few other days. 
The office for the dead followed, and after that vigils, as the case 
might be. Such time as remained before dawn was filled up 
with meditation or reading, lights being placed in the cloister by 
the book-case, and in the chapter-house, for the convenience of 
readers. At dawn, on the sign being given by the abbot, 
the sacrist rang the bell for the return to the church, and 
the short office now called lauds, and by the monks matins, 
was sung. In the other half of the year the hour of rising was 


so arranged that there should always be a short interval 
between vigils and matins, which were to be said at daybreak. 
The service of vigils was somewhat shortened in summer, and 
the office for the dead was said after evensong, but even then 
the time of rest was so reduced that to make it up a midday 
sleep or meridien was allowed. ‘The reader and those who had 
served at table dined after the others ; but to all those who, by 
reason of their serving, had to dine thus late, an extra allow- 
ance was given on all days except the week days in Lent and 
certain other days. In summer, to make up for their want of 
sleep in the short nights, the monks slept for an hour after 
dinner. After nones, if there was no supper, they went into 
the grates, where those who would might drink. After supper, 
on supper days, or after evensong at other times, all the monks 
assembled together in the cloister, and one of them read aloud 
either from the Bible or from some other book thought to be 
edifying, This reading was called collation, a word which had 
in recent times come to be used as a newspaper term for acold 
lunch. After collation all the monks went together to the 
church and sang compline, which was the last service of the 
day, and then went to bed. Such was the ordinary life of the 
monks, varied only by the season of the year and the alterna- 
tion of feast and work day. When from old age or infirmity 
the monk could no longer take his part with his brethren he 
withdrew from the cloister to the infirmary, though still keep- 
ing, or being expected to keep, the rule in the spirit. The soul 
of the dying monk was sped on its way with much solemnity. 
When the last moment came, the dying man was laid upon 
the floor, where ashes had been strewn in the form of a 
cross. This was a practice not peculiar to Cistercians 
or even monks. The abbot himself administered the last 
sacraments, and the monk died with his brethren praying 
round him. After mass the body was buried, and for thirty days 
a special memory of the deceased was kept in church and in 
chapter. His name was entered in the book and read out in 


chapter year by year, and at every meal a share of the food 


was set apart and given to the poor, whose prayers were 
expected in return. The life of the lay brethren whilst in the 
abbey was not very different from that of the monks, except 
that their want of letters made it impossible for them to take 
their part in the services. The lay brothers worked for the 
benefit and profit of their house in all sorts of useful crafts, but 
such as ministered to luxury were forbidden. They were to 
observe silence generally, smiths only being allowed to speak 
in their workshops. Other trades had “parlours” outside 
their shops where necessary talking might be done. 


BUILDING STONES OF THE ABBEY. 

A paper which had been prepared by Mr. H. Rye, on “ The 
Building Stones and Canals of Rievaulx Abbey,” was presented 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. A tradition, observed the 
writer, lingered around the glorious ruin of Rievaulx Abbey to 
the effect that stones and other building material had been 
brought to the site in boats ; but nobody, so far as he knew, 
had attempted to show how and by what means. There were 
two distinct kinds of stone in the early work, and in the later 
work a third stone was used. This last was the easiest to trace, 
and was found first. The earliest took a little more finding, and 
the second was the hardest of all to locate. The earliest stone 
was a dark brown sandstone, and came from a quarry about a 
quaiter of a mile from the abbey, in the direction of Bilsdale, 
close to the river bank. The quarry, was called “Penny 
Piece.” Of this stone the whole of the Norman work was 
built. Having found the quarry he looked round to see 
how the stone could be got to the abbey by boat. He 
discovered the traces of the banks of a canal running 
down to Rievaulx Mill. To get the water into this canal a 
dam would be required, and the ruin of a big stone dam was 
plainly to be seen. But the bank on the Byland side of the 
river Rye was low, and an earthwork had to be thrown up, and 
here it was that their documentary evidence began. Finding 
that the building stone could be got down to the river, that the 
dam could be thrown across and so bring the water to the site, 
also that they could work their mill and keep the drain clean, 
the monks went to Roger, the Abbot of Byland, and obtained a 
charter—quoted by the writer of the paper—which enabled 
them to commence operations. The dam on the Byland side 
could be plainly seen about fifty yards long. The work went 
on, and was finished in the reign of the great St. fElred. The 
Norman period was given as 1066 to 1154, and was followed by 
the Transitional. St. Alred’s reign would extend thirteen 
years into that period, and they knew from his writings that 
the abbey prospered, for he said he governed three hundred 
monks, also that “they drank nothing but water, ate little, 
laboured hard, slept little and on hard boards, never spoke 
except to their superiors on necessary occasions, and loved 
prayer.” No doubt the fame of St. A:lred drew many to 
Rievaulx, and the buildings were not large enough. Gifts 
came in, and an enlargement of the buildings was made. In 
the chapter-house and cloisters they found ‘Transitional work, 
and that a new stone was in use. This new stone came from 
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a place in Bilsdale, where there had been vast quarrying 
operations, not only for building-stone but also for iron stone ; 
and as oak grew wild in Bilsdale it was probably used for 
roofing the new cloister. 


MONASTIC LIBRARIES. 


Mr. J. Willis Clark opened the Architectural Section with a 
paper on “ Libraries,” illustrated by about seventy lantern 
slides. He began with the libraries of the ancient world, where 
the books were kept in presses (avmaria), and then passed to 
the different Monastic Orders. He showed by quotations from 
the Rule of St. Benedict and the Orders that succeeded, that 
reading was one of the duties of all monks, and that a library 
was formed in every monastery. At first the books were kept 
in a press (avmarium) in the cloister, which was the centre of 
the monastic life, where the reading went on at stated times. 
Afterwards, when books had become too numerous for the 
cloister presses, a separate room was built to contain them, 
generally during the thirteenth century. Mr. Clark then showed 
that the cathedrals of the old formation, and the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, were building and fitting up libraries at 
the same period. He next alluded to the furniture. The earliest 
bookcase was probably a sort of elongated lectern, of which an 
example still survives at Zutphen, in Holland, in the library 
attached to the church of St. Wallburg, and in the old library 
of Lincoln Minster. These desks would contain but few books, 
so gradually a system which wasted space less was adopted, 
with two shelves on each side and a desk in front. The books 
in these early cases were all fastened by chains, and so a 
reader’s seat, or a desk, was a necessary part of them. After 
the invention of printing chaining was gradually given up, and 
then bookcases with more shelves in them, but still placed at 
right-angles to the walls, were adopted. The first library fitted 
with shelves against the wall was that of the Escurial (1584), 
and the first in England that built by Wren at Lincoln for 
Dean Honywood (1675). Finally, Mr. Clark gave a short 
sketch of private libraries during the Middle Ages, illustrated 
by pictures taken from illuminated manuscripts in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


ARCHITECT’S FEES. 


i the Carlisle County Court on July 22 the case of Graham 
v. Wilson, which had been remitted from the High Court, 
was partly heard. The plaintiff, Mr, Joseph Graham, architect, 
Carlisle, claimed 582. 11s. 10d. for work done as architect and 
surveyor in 1889 and 1890 in alterations and additions to The 
Gale ; and the defendant counter-claimed 9/. 19s. 6¢. damages 
and for work done through the alleged negligence of the plaintiff. 
It appeared the plaintiff was doing some work at the Silloth 
Convalescent Institution, and there Mr. W. F. Wilson, the 
defendant, met him and invited him over to The Gale with 
reference to some proposed alterations. Plaintiff’s first visit to 
The Gale was on February 22, 1889, and there had been many 
visits since. A complete survey of the place was made, plans 
were drawn by the defendant’s instructions, and tenders were 
advertised for—the amount of the tenders being 594/,—but on 
April 16, 1890, defendant wrote that the tenders were too high 
to carry out the contemplated improvements. <A smaller 
scheme, costing 294/, was prepared ; but in the end only a part 
of the second set of plans was really carried out. The work 
was completed under the plaintiff’s supervision in November 
1890, and the value of the work executed was about 4oo/. The 
plaintiff stated that defendant first spoke to him about making a 
recess in his drawing-room, and three plans were prepared tor 
it in July 1889, on defendant’s instructions. The recess was 
not made, because defendant thought of carrying out a larger 
scheme, the drainage having been found to be defective. 
Witness then prepared a complete plan of the house and some 
sketches. Mr. Wilson expressed his satisfaction with the 
sketches, except as regards the accommodation, saying that he 
wanted attics. Quantities were then prepared in March 1890, 
and in the May following the plans were passed by the Holme 
Cultram Local Board. Defendant next decided only to carry 
out the alterations at the back of the house. This work was 
done, witness paying twenty-one visits to The Gale to superin- 
tend the work, which was completed in November 1890. Some 
old material was used, and defendant himself provided the 
carting, slates, flags, rubble material, and sand. The amount 
of the tenders for the work that was carried out came to 292/,, 
but the value of the whole work was about 4007, Witness was 
charging 30/. for the plans, supervision of the work, visits, and 
percentage on the total value of the work (73 per cent. on the 
4oo/.). He charged 157. 1cs. for quantities, but up to the 
present time he had not received a penny from defendant. 
Defendant had paid 10/. 19s. into court. 
The hearing was adjourned until August 7 at Io. 30. 
Another case came up for consideration in the Guildford 
County Court. Mr. T. Whitburn, architect, of Woking, 


claimed 45/. 18s. 6d. for fees for work done and money 
expended on new sale-room, shop and premises at Guildford. 
The defendant, Mr. Dowsett, counter-claimed 316/.—89/. for 
defects in material, 60/, for money on hand, 135/. for penalties, 
and 84/. for something not stated. His Honour, Judge Lush- 
ington, referred the matter for arbitration to Mr. E. B. 
Anson. The arbitrator had stated in the award that plaintiff 
was entitled to his full claim, and that the defendant, upon his. 
counter-claim, was entitled to the sum of 20/7. He awarded 
that the defendant should pay to the plaintiff 252. 18s. 6d, and 
directed that the plaintiff should pay the costs of the reference. 
Defendant's solicitor said he had no objection to the 457. 185. 6a. 
with costs, but he contended that, as they had recovered so 
much, he would ask for costs up to the time of reference. 
His Honour said he was not at present inclined to give them, 
but he must draw his inference. He gave judgment according 
to the award, the plaintiff to have costs of the action ; no costs 
to defendant under the counter-claim. 


GENERAL. 


A Portrait of Cornelius de Witt, by Bartholomew van der 
Helst (1613-70), has been purchased by the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Art Galleries Committee for 4oo/, 


A General Assembly of Royal Academicians and Asso- 
ciates was held on last Friday evening, when Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford, sculptor, and Mr. W. B. Richmond, painter, were elected 
academicians. 


The Priory Estate at Richmond, Yorkshire, containing 
about 20 acres, was sold on Friday for 8,400/7, The ancient 
tower of Grey Friars forms part of the property. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are prepared to sell 
the wood at Highgate (65 acres) to the District Council for 
25,000/, and will waive their right to cut two roads through it. 
By this mears the picturesque character of the wood is pre- 
served, and the Charity Commissioners, who are going to 
complete their scheme by selling the front for building pur- 
poses, will gain another 50 feet’ frontage. They will also be 
enabled to erect two more houses upon the land, and thus 
another 20/. a quarter will be added to the prospective income 
of the charities. 

M. H. de Beaumont has obtained the Prix Troyon from 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts. There were sixty-seven com- 
petitors. The subject was “A Twilight Effect.” : 

M. Eugéne Grassel has received. the commission frony 
the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs to design the new 
postage stamps for France. The competition was a failure. 

Mr. T. H. Smith, of Basinghall Street, is preparing plans 
for the new offices of the Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company, the important freehold property, comprising 
Nos. Io, 11 and 63 Austinfriars, having been purchased as a: 
site. 

The Memorial to Mr. Randolph Caldecott by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A., has now been placed in the crypt of St. Pauls’ 
Cathedral, close to the memorial of Mr. Frank Holl. The’ 
inscription is to the following effect :—“ An artist whose sweet 
and dainty grace has not been in his kind surpassed ; whose 
humour was as quaint as it was inexhaustible.” 


Mr. George Knowles, architect, of Shipley, died on’ 
Friday evening, in his eighty-first year. His death arose from. 
a chill caught while walking to Saltaire to record a vote. 

The Hackney Vestry have decided to utilise a destructor. 
as a means for electric lighting. 

Cottage Homes are to be erected at Styal for the children 
of the Chorlton Union. 

Messrs. Graham & Sons, contractors, have succeeded in 
an action against the Huddersfield Corporation for extras on 
account of drainage work. The judge characterised the defence: 
as wearisome hair-splitting, and said there was no use in throwing 
dust in the eyes of judge and jury. 

An Action taken by a clergyman against the Coventry 
Corporation, for nuisance arising from the passage of sewage 
into a stream, has been settled by the payment of 450/. and 
costs. 

A Builder in Longton was fined 17/. 3s., including costs, 
on Wednesday for three offences against the new by-laws, 
viz. by neglecting to provide special and adequate means of 
ventilation by a sufficient aperture or air-shaft to every 
habitable room in a dwelling-house erected by him in Foley 
Street, the same being without a fireplace and flue properly 
connected ; by neglecting to make the external walls of the 
building of the required thickness ; and by neglecting to cause 
every wall of the building to have a proper damp-course of a. 
durable material impervious to moisture, at a height of not less 
than 3 inches above the finished surface of the ground adjoining 
such walls. 
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THE WEEK. 


TuE list of prizemen of the Society of Arts—or, to give 
the full title, Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce—which we reprint this week, 
may surprise many who were not aware of the invaluable 
aid which the Society afforded to art for a hundred and 
twenty years. Between 1754 and 1776 the Society expended 
24,616/, 4s. 8d., and of that sum the share of the “ polite 
arts” was 8,235/, or one-third of the whole amount. So 
much outlay in rewards in these benighted days was of 
more account than the bestowal of five times the amount 
in our time. At one period the Society stood alone in its 
encouragement of the fine arts, and without its aid many 
artists would have been afraid to follow the inclination of 
their genius. The Society’s influence was also not without 
avail in the establishment of the Royal Academy. A 
century has elapsed since the Society left the Strand and 
entered into possession of the new house in the Adelphi. 
At no time was so much eagerness shown to realise the 
intentions of the founders than at present, and the affairs of 
the Society, which are those of the United Kingdom and 
its colonies, were never more flourishing. It may no longer be 
necessary to award Isis medals, but the Society can help art 
and artists in other ways, and artists have still reason to be 
grateful to an institution which is the most disinterested of 
all that are in Great Britain. 


THERE seems to be no doubt that the teauty of the 
Falls of Foyers, in the North of Scotland, will soon have 
to be accepted on the faith of those who were fortunate 
to see a scene that was one of the most picturesque in the 
world. Scotland will be the poorer by the change, but the 
Aluminium Company will be able to produce aluminium 
at 4/. a ton, and without the utilisation of the waterfall the 
cost would be 20/7. No doubt the company believe what 
they say about not destroying the natural beauty of the glen, 
and the advantage which will be gained by adding the over- 
flow water from the mills which is expected to increase the 
effect. There are a great many places in the kingdom 
where industrial operations are carried on which are all 
supposed to add new attractions to the scenery, but how 
many people care to visit those places? The people about 
Foyers are no doubt poor. The presence of 300 navvies, 
besides the expectation of constant employment at the 
factory, are enough to console them for the destruction of 
the finest waterfall in the country. How much else will be 
destroyed by hydrofluoric acid remains to be known. The 
shareholders of the company believe that nature created 
forces like the Falls of Foyers to enable them to save 16/. 
a ton in separating aluminium and forming it into ingots. 
There is no general nor local law to aid in their conversion 
from that belief, or to prevent the transformation of any 
spot in Scotland or in England into the barren desolation 
which chemical science has already produced in various 
parts of Lancashire. 


It is a common expression that a coach and six can be 
driven through any Act of Parliament, but apyarently a 
circus “triumphal chariot” with all the equine power of 
the establishment can be made to pass and repass through 
every collection of by-laws that was approved in Whitehall. 
Often as they have been subjected to scrutiny many of 
them are so imperfect there is little risk in disregarding 
them. The decision which was given by Mr. Justice RoMER 
a few days ago affords another instance of inapplicability. 
A man in Southend lodged plans for an arcade, but as they 
were not in conformity with the by-laws they were not 
sanctioned. ‘The defect was the absence of air space at the 
rear. The plans were afterwards altered as required. The 
building owner utilised the sanctioned plans in a way that 
was not anticipated. The shops were let by themselves, 
leaving the rooms at the rear with the air space to be dealt 
with separately, thus constituting two building properties 
instead of one. The Southend Corporation applied for an 
injunction to restrain thé owner from allowing the shops to 
be occupied, as they were not in conformity with the by-laws. 


Mr. Justice Romer was bound to declare there was no 
general by-law to prevent a building with several rooms, 
erected in accordance with deposited plans, from being let 
or occupied in parts, each room by itself. If it were other- 
wise, of course London could not exist, for how would the 
majority of the inhabitants find dwellings? Some other 
grounds were offered for the application, but not one of them 
was strong enough to support an injunction. The applica- 
tion was therefore dismissed. All the judge could do to 
show he was not in accord with the building owner was to 
refuse him the costs to which he would appear to be 
entitled. By-laws aie like many of the statutes, useful 
enough as long as they are meekly obeyed, and although 
the decision of Mr. Justice Romer suggests the possibility 
of manifold departures from by-laws, it is to oe hoped 
people in towns will realise that, with all their imperfections, 
by-laws are conducive to the general good. 


A.tHoucu England produces the foremost engineers, 
many of whom have to some extent revolutionised the 
world, it is remarkable how meanly ‘‘ Government,” or, in 
other words, circumlocution offices at home and commis- 
sioners of the PorDAGE species in diplomatic coats abroad 
think of their services. This is evident whenever a question 
of remuneration arises. It is then seen that an engineer is 
valued somewhat less than a fine gentleman whose most 
intellectual work is tying bits of red tape around documents. 
In Singapore, for instance, the municipal commissioners 
are willing to pay an engineer about goo/.a year. The 
sum is not excessive, for an able man is required, one 
having a resolute character as well as capacity, and the 
Straits Settlement is not the most desirable place in the 
east for a residence. But the Governor considers the 
salary far too high, and that five-sixths of the amount would 
be adequate. The late engineer received 1,000/. a year, and 
when his predecessor, Mr. CARGILL, accepted the post at 
the same rate, there was much surprise in London, for he 
was known as an able writer on engineering subjects. Why 
the Governor should meddle with a subject of the 
kind in opposition to the Commission is as mys- 
terious and as uselessas Commissioner PORDAGE'S pro- 
duction of protests, of which the only use was as 
pipelights by the marines. Singapore should have com- 
petency and character in its municipal engineer. The 
Straits Times well says :—‘‘The need of a really good 
municipal engineer is the more urgent because in these 
distant outports of the empire we cannot consult engineer- 
ing authorities, as do the municipal bodies of towns at 
home. We rely, and must of necessity rely, on the experi- 
ence, ability, judgment and tact of our own officer. There 
is no convenient court of appeal beyond him, and if he be 
not a skilled and long-headed man the work in his charge 
must proportionately suffer. That is a very strong reason 
indeed why it is so necessary to attach a substantial salary 
to the pust. Hong Kong has tried to do with remote 
engineering experts, and has paid heavily for their little- 
informed advice.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will, we suppose, 
eventually determine the question. He has had so much 
experience in municipal affairs, we presume he is not likely 
to go against the Singapore Commission, and, as a man of 
business, he must know that efficient officers are only to be 
secured by the payment of adequate salaries. 


WE publish a great many tenders every week for build- 
ings in our. Business Supplement. If the example which 
Carlisle affords is to become general, it will be necessary, we 
suppose, to introduce a new supplement, for objection 
might be raised to the intermixture of architects’ and con- 
tractors’ tenders. A few days ago at Carlisle tenders were 
received from various architects for “preparing plans and 
measurements of the workhouse and hospital.” They were 
as follows :—Mr. Hopckinson, 15/.; Mr. GEORGE AkM- 
STRONG, 12/. 125.; Mr. R. G. RoceErson, 15/. 155.3 Mr. 
JosrpH GRAHAM, 12/. 125.; and Mr. Hiccinson, POLAIOS: 
The lowest tender was not necessarily accepted, for Mr. 
GRAHAM was victorious. In connection with builders’ 
tenders, it is usual to introduce an architect’s name. 
When architects enter into a contest of the kind, surely 
there ought to be a builder’s name for the sake of fair-play 
and symmetrical opposition. 
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JAPANESE ENAMELS.* 


T is often imagined that Japanese enamelling is a 
product of our time which arose out of the desire to 
meet the indiscriminate demands in Europe for all things 
belonging to the Eastern Islands. Even the. Japanese 
themselves take that view. Mr. Bows says :—“ With very 
few exceptions, the Japanese with whom [ have come into 
contact nave had no acquaintance with any but the modern 
Owari, Yokohama or Kioto enamels, and in the books we 
find littie information of value concerning the origin of the 
art and the revivals of it which we know to have occurred.” 
Under the circumstances we may be thankful that skzppo 
is not one of the lost arts. For while it is possible to com- 
pete with many kinds of the work of the Japanese (exclud- 
ing, of course, the important condition of cost), in 
enamelling they are unapproachable, and there is 
accordingly some reason to be grateful for its survival. 
That an art which appears to be so well suited for display- 
ing the peculiar skill of native artists should ever have 
ceased from want of patronage, for that is everywhere the 
cause of the decline of art, is beyond comprehension. 
Fashion does not appear to have the same influence in Japan 
as in Western Europe, and if enamels were superseded, 
it could hardly be through that fugitive cause. ‘There was 
no restriction of the use of enamels in order to impart a 
sort of sacredness to them by which they would become 
more suitable for the priests or the grandees. Nor was 
there a monopoly of production granted to any one family 
of artists. If the cause cannot be defined, there is, how- 
ever, no doubt about the decline of enamelling and its 
modern revival to meet the requirements of trade. 

In 1884 Mr. Bowes, when writing his first essay on 
“Japanese Enamels,” divided the art into three periods. 
The earliest ware was said to have been produced during 
the Minc dynasty between 1368 and 1643 ; the second 
period was from 1736 to 1821 ; the third commenced in 
1860. <A “Japanese Antiquarian” has since offered to Mr. 
Bowes a different chronology. His ancient period would 
range from the Emperor J1IMMU, 660 B.c,, to the Emperor 
KWwonlin, 770-81 A.D. The middle period began with the 
Emperor KwamMMu, 782-805 a.D., and ended with the 
Emperor ANTOKU, 1181-83 A.D. The modern period would 
then commence in i184 98 a.D., under the Emperor 
Gotosa, and is still running. The scepticism of our time 
is not favourable to such flights through ages with the 
Japanese as with the Welsh, and more especially as the 
tormer are not supposed to have held their islands from a 
remote period. But in the dealers’ interest it must be 
allowed there is an advantage in supposing that a modern 
enamel, however raw in colour, might have been produced 
‘soon after our Norman Conquest. The creation of the 
“Japanese Antiquarian’s” periods may therefore be con- 
' sidered as one of those commercial strokes which make the 
Americans feel they are outdone by their pupils in trading. 

Is there, however, any evidence to support the theory 
that enamel is not a modern, or comparatively modern, art 
in Japan? According to Mr. Bowss, there is a record of a 
present of flower vases of shipfo ruri in 1462, and a writer 
In 1511 states that s/zppo ruri was then much esteemed by 
the few who were acquainted with it. Shipfo is a term 
which signified a combination of seven precious things, 
viz. gold, silver, emerald, coral, agate, crystal and pearl— 
just the word that would be suited to an Eastern fairy tale 
for descnbing what could be produced by the possessor of 
some wonderful lamp. But words of that kind are not 
adapted to the vocabulary of commerce, and in the mer- 
cantile shzpfo ‘it is not implied that the metals and jewels 
named are actually used in making enamels; the term 
rather suggests that they indicate the beauty and variety 
of the colours of the enamel pastes employed in the work.” 
uri is another word that hascome down in the world. It 
was supposed to designate emeralds and other green gems ; 
now “it is always used in connection with glass.” The 
shippo ruri of the sixteenth century cannot therefore be 
said without any hesitation to resemble the vases in 
enamel which are to be obtained in every Japanese ware- 
house. There is of course a necessary relation between 
enamelling and glass-making, and the damas or glass 


* Notes on Shippo: a Sequel to Fapanese Enamels, 
Bowes. 
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beads which are characteristic examples of Japanese art in 
little may have preceded the application of enamel to vases 
and other objects on a larger scale. In connection with the 
subject there is a remarkable incident mentioned by 
Mr. Bowes which suggests that the Japanese may have 
been indebted to Europe as well as to China for trade secrets. 
The conversion of a part of Japan was one of the triumphs 
of the early Jesuits, and, as elsewhere, they were willing to 
give the help of their omniscience to science and manu- 
facture. In 1583 several young Christian nobles were sent 
to Rome, and they returned with more Jesuits, who brought 
specimens of European art to Japan. 

We have no record of what these consisted, says Mr. Bowes, nor 
do we know that examples of clo’sonné enamels were amongst them ; 
but, in connection, with the revival of glass-making in Japan, and 
especially with the development of the industry in after years, we may 
suppose that these earlier visitors, or the returning envoys, brought with 
them specimens of glasswares from Europe. This view is confirmed 
by the Japanese records, as well as by the discovery three years ago in. 
a church at Venice of a stone tablet commemorating the visit to that’ 
city in 1585 of the young nobles whose mission to Europe has been 
referred to; for at that time the art of ornamental glass-making in 
Venice was at its zenith, and the descriptions given of the ojéme, or 
beads, subsequently made in Japan, forcibly suggest that specimens 
brought by the young envoys furnished models for those who had 
been taught glass-blowing by the Namban artisan who settled in 
Nagasaki in 1570, ; 

As confirming Mr. Bowes’s conclusions, it should be 
stated that the oldest authentic specimens of enamel in 
Japan are of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. They 
are unfortunately very few. One is an example of sword 
furniture in possession of the Imperial household. In the 
Imperial Museum are crests of a noble’s armour. At 
Kioto are some catches of a screen made between 1605 
and 1622. Elsewhere are other catches of the date 
1624-43. “All these catches,” says Mr. Bowers, “can 
with certainty be accepted as being of Japanese workman- 
ship.” Any enamels ascribed to an earlier time may be 
looked on with suspicion, for in the ‘‘Soken Kisho,” a book 
published in 1781, it is said, “ What is known as shippo 
was introduced from abroad,” words which would hardly 
be applied to an art that had taken root in Japan. 

Strange to say the revival of the art in the present 
century is also ascribed to a foreign source. In relating 
how it came to be introduced in Owari, where so much is 
now produced, a Japanese chronicler says that in 1832 
Kaji ‘TSUNEKICHI, a metal-worker, bought a piece of Dutch 
enamel. “This he analysed, and from its construction 
ascertained the secret of polishing. He then devoted him- 
self night and day to experimenting, and although he 
encountered failure after failure, his unconquerable spirit 
sustained him, and at last he succeeded in making some 
incense boxes and a few other small things, which, 
however, were not satisfactory; but although the work 
was unprofitable, he persevered in his researches for six 
years longer.” In 1838 he was able to make a dish five 
inches in diameter, which he sold for 5 yen or twenty shill- 
ings sterling. Next year he discovered some chemicals 
and made a few small pieces. He imparted the secret of the 
art to a few other men. Kayi’s efforts recall the story of 
Pauissy, and, indeed, all inventors have to go through a 
similar ordeal. Mr. Bowers, as becomes a collector, will 
not believe that Kaji was indebted to European models. 
He says ‘it is more reasonable to suppose that he copied 
the earlier enamels which were, as has been shown, made 
in Japan.” Wherever inspiration was derived the revival 
was opportune in a commercial sense. It was taken up in 
other towns, and enamels were executed in a way that 
would scare Kaji and his predecessors. What is worse, 
the manufacture was considered suitable for prisoners, and 
from the prisons of Tokio many pieces have been turned 
out which are the admiration of untaught amateurs. 

It is a relief to turn from the degradation of the art to 
the account which Mr. Bowss gives of some of Kay’s pre- 
decessors, and especially of the H1rrata family. They were 
craftsmen of the best Japanese type. Downrn, the founder, 
was so well appreciated, ‘“‘he received the appointment of 
chaser in metals and s/zp4o worker, a dwelling was allotted 
to him with rations of rice and many gifts were made to 
him.” Mr. Bowss traces and illustrates works by him and 
his successors. The climax of the art was reached by 
HaRunari and Narimara, the eighth and ninth members 
of the family, who flourished in the present century. It 
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appears that “nothing can exceed the beauty and refine- 
ment of the works by these masters.” 

The ‘ Notes on Shippo ” is an interesting addition to the 
series of works on Japanese art which bear Mr. Bowegs’s name, 
some of them being of a character that was never surpassed 
for beauty. The book will call attention to one variety of work, 
and it will serve as a warning to purchasers who are more 
liable to be deceived in purchasing enamels than with 
pottery or metal-work. 


GORHAMBURY. 


ORHAMBURY has derived an adventitious though 
brilliant lustre, says the Herts Advertiser, from its having 
been the property and residence of the great Lord Bacon, and 
others of his family. It obtained its present appellation from 
Robert de Gorham, eighteenth abbot of St. Albans, who ap- 
propriated certain lands, lying contiguous to Westwic, about 
the middle of the twelfth century. On this estate, which had 
previously formed part of the Abbey possessions, he erected a 
mansion, which being called Gorhambury, conferred its own 
name on the whole estate. His descendants continued to 
enjoy it during several generations, as appears from the cir- 
cumstance of John de Gorham and Lawrence de Broke being 
required to supply one man towards the Scottish wars in the 
time of Edward I., for the fee they held in Westwic and 
Shephall. At length, towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
Gorhambury was re-annexed to the Abbey by Abbot De la 
Mare, who purchased it for 8co marks ; and it continued attached 
tillthe period of the Dissolution. In the year 1541, Henry VIII. 
' granted it, together with other large estates, to Ralph Rowlat, 
who was afterwards knighted and made sheriff of the county in 
the first of Edward VI. and again in the firstof Elizabeth. By 
Mary, his eldest daughter and co-heiress, married to John 
Maynard, Gorhambury became the property of that gentleman, 
and he about the year 1550 sold it to Nicholas Bacon, who was 
afterwards knighted and made lord keeper of the great seal. by 
Queen Elizabeth. Sir Nicholas erected a new mansion at a 
short distance westward from that which now forms the resi- 
dence of Lord Grimston, and here he was frequently visited by 
the Queen, who dated many of her State papers from Gorham- 
bury. This house appears to have formed a quadrangle, but 
the chief parts that are now standing are the ruins of the hall 
which constituted the inner side of the court, and a high 
octagonal tower commanding some good views over the sur- 
rounding country, though now too ruinous to be ascended. 
The entrance porch is a square projection of stone, rising to 
the top of the building and fancifully ornamented. Under the 
pediment are the royal arms of Elizabeth, and below it in 
niches on each side a square window are statues of Roman 
soldiers ; beneath the window is this inscription :— 


Heec cum perfecit Nicholaus tecta Baconus, 
Elizabeth Regni lustra fuere duo ; 
Factus eques, magni custos fuit ipse sigilli, 
Gloria sit soli tota tributa Deo. 
Mediocria firma. 


The walls are about 3 feet thick, and composed of flints and 
brick ; the window-frames are of Totternhoe stone. The 
inside, which is now quite open, appears from the Aubrey 
Manuscripts to have been highly ornamented in the splendid 
style of the age. In the hall, says Aubrey, “is a large story, 
very well painted, of the feast of the gods, where Mars is 
caught in a net by Vulcan, On the wall over the chimney is 
painted an Oake with akornes falling from it, with the words 
“Nisi quid potius,’ and on the wall over the table is painted 
Ceres teaching the soweing of corne, the words ‘ Monita 
Meliora”” The tower is of brick, plastered. About thirty 
yards from it, in a niche in a broken wall, is a full-length 
statue of Henry VIIL, in gilt armour, but greatly defaced and 
otherwise mutilated. This wall formed part of a noble piazza, 
or porticus, which, according to the manuscripts just quoted, 
was built by the Lord Chancellor Bacon, and is described by 
Pennant as having a range of pillars of the Tuscan order in 
front. 

“ Opposite to every arch of this portico,” continues Aubrey, 
“and as big as the arch, are drawn by an excellent hand (but 
the mischief of it is in) water-colours, curious, all emblematical, 
with mottoes undereach, For example, one 1 remember is a 
ship tossed in a storm, the motto ‘Alter eritum Typhys.’ 
Over this portico is a stately Gallerie, whose glasse windows 
are all painted ; and every pane with several figures of beast, 
bird, or flowers; perhaps his lordship might use them as 
topiques for local use. The windows look into the garden ; the 
' side opposite to them has no windows, but is hung all with 
pictures at length, as of King James, his lordship, and several 
illustrious persons of his time. At the end you enter is no 
window, but there is a very large picture thus. In the middle, 


on a rock inthe sea, stands King James in armour with his 
regal ornaments ; on his right hand stands (but whether or 
not on a rock I have forgot) Henry IV. of France, in armour, 
and on his left hand the King of Spain in like armour; these 
figures are at least as big as the life They are done only with 
umbre and shell gold, all the heightening and illuminated part 
being burnisht gold, and the shadowed umbre. The roof of this 
Gallerie is semi-cylindrique, and painted by the same hand 
and same manner, with heads and busts of Greek and Roman 
emperors and heroes.” This mansion of the Bacons was 
reduced to its present ruinous state when the present mansion 
at Gorhambury was built, between the years 1778 and 1785. 


WELSH GENIUS IN ART. 


PAPER on “ Welsh Genius in the Literature and Art of 

the Day ” was read at the meeting of the Cymmrodorion 
Society held at Llanelly, in connection with the National 
Eisteddfod, by Mr. W. E. Tirebuck. He said that in these 
eventful days towards the close of the nineteenth century the 
Celt was much to the front. He had developed already a 
revival of the Celtic spirit in art, literature, and the subdivisions 
of nationality. Of the Celtic family, the sensitive, modest and 
unagegressive Welsh had had a remarkable bearing on the 
art and literature of the day. Outside Wales the Welshmen 
had merged least in the complex family of the British Isles 
wrongly known as English. Without the aggressive power of 
assimilation which made the Scot so successful in practical life ; 
or the happy-go-lucky spirit of the Irishman, to whom one place 
of exile was as good as another ; or the accommodating acute- 
ness of the Manxman, the Welshman in England still seems 
to be in Wales. There were brilliant exceptions of commercial 
success ; but in the mass Welshmen in England clung closely 
to national and individual traits. For the same reason Wales 
was less Anglicised than any other part of the Wnited Kingdom. 
With what result? As far as practical and scientific affairs 
were concerned the Welshman was present in England in 
numbers, but not in force. In art and literature, however, he 
was there in force, though not in numbers. In his native 
domain of poetry he was not a subordinate. He worked and 
waited, and he (the speaker) did not hesitate to say that in art 
and literature no section of the Celtic family exercised the same 
influence on the English-speaking race. This fact had been 
patent for years ; but from the very qualities which made Welsh 
genius great there had been no shouting from the housetorgs, 
no theatrical strumming on the harp, no brandishing of the 
leek? What was the situation as a whole? The first and 
greatest change was in practical and decorative art. It was a 
change which had influenced institutions, public worship 
and all the accessories of social life. The old crudities 
had given place to a clearly conceived ideal of both the 
practical and beautiful. In recently-built institutions there 
was vision instead of vanity and sincerity in place of pretence ; 
in newer churches and chapels more gracious tones and tints. 
Stained-glass windows showed superiority in design, colour 
and interpretation of subject. The decorations of villa and 
club had a new significance of beauty. In stage scenery and 
costume there was a feeling of harmonious unity and appro- 
priateness The change had passed through all grades of 
society and the length and breadth of Great Britain, It was 
felt, too, wherever abroad the steamship, the locomotive or the 
caravan had been able to convey British goods’ The two men 
who had had most to do with this evolution of the artistic spirit 
were William Morris and Sir Edward Burne-Jones. These two 
reclusive, modest workers had been the most definite influences. 
Consciously or unconsciously they seemed to have worked 
hand-in-hand, Morris at practical, Burne-Jones at pictorial art. 
Morris had devoted himself to designs for wallpaper, had 
applied his genius to devising the pattern of a carpet, had con- 
secrated his masculine qualities to so effeminate a thing as the 
colour of a chintz or the working of tapestry. But in doing 
so he had helped pictorial art to free itself from old crudities 
of form and colour—a far greater achievement than producing 
pictures which had no effect on the artistic consciousness of 
the public. On the other hand, the work of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones had reflected on practical art. Some of the costumes in 
his. pictures had been translated into the real life of the day, 
finding recently an appropriate climax in his designs for the 
scenery and costumes in “King Arthur” at the Lyceum—a 
production which, rightly understood, gave important proof 
that the old British seed in art and literature was after many 
days coming through Saxon soil to reassert its beauty of bloom. 
In the beginning Sir E. Burne-Jones had to confront on the 
one hand the stereotyped standard of classic subject and form, 
and, on the other, a realistic depicting of contemporary life, 
without a glimmer of the deeper meaning of things. He began 
when classic feeling was almost dead and modern realism not 
quite alive. In avoiding both he went back for his subjects to 


the early periods when the European spirit was groping its 
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way through material darkness to poetical and spiritual life. 
For his treatment he went to the most earnest periods of 
continental art. He was misunderstood. The artistic and 
poetic feeling on which he endeavoured to shed new light was 
to his contemporaries a dead form, covering defunct ideas 
buried in a mythical past. His unique achievement had been 
that he had revolutionised the mental attitude of the people of 
the United Kingdom to the vital poetry and beauty of their 
past, when poetry was faith and faith poetry. He had recalled 
through his own dreams the age of meditation, devotion and 
chivalry. No other artist had done so much. Rossetti, Ford 
Madox Brown, Sir John Millais and Arthur Hughes had trod 
the path a part of the way, but none had walked with the same 
fidelity to one mood, and that mood distinctly Celtic and 
distinctly Welsh, in introspective reverie upon an individual 
vision of things. Tennyson did much to popularise, after a 
fragmentary manner, the Arthurian legends, but without the 
influence of Sir E. Burne-Jones it was doubtful if “King 
Arthur” could have become corporeal at the Lyceum. 


HERALDRY IN BUILDINGS. 


Vee did not mention heraldry as one of the in- 

dispensable divisions of knowledge with which every 
architect should be acquainted, but if he were living in our 
times he would not fail to prescribe a practical acquaintance 
with blazoning, in order to prepare drawings for the sculptors 
and painters who have to display armorial bearings in build- 
ings. Knowledge brings penalties with it, and the “royal 
science” is no exception, for what is more difficult than to 
restrain laughter before “coats of arms,” crests, supporters, 
metals, charges, tinctures, furs, mottoes, &c., when they are 
displayed as evidence of position, although to the initiated 
they announce in unmistakable language, ‘“ We are shams”? 
For the sake of saving respectable pecple from making them- 
selves ridiculous as well as for the sake of the science, we have 
repeatedly recommended a revival of the old inquisition of arms, 
which could readily be done in connection with the annual 
collection of taxes, and it should bring for a time at least a 
handsome sum to the Exchequer if the absurd combinations 
which are accepted for heraldry were assessed as highly as 
they deserve. In no way is the sham more hurtful than when 
displayed on a house.. There it becomes a sort of indictment 
which is enduring and which is visible to all who pass. In 
order to prevent so great a punishment for mere vanity 
Vitruvius, if he were to again visit this building world, would 
‘be sure to insist on the duty of becoming familiar with 
heraldry, Like much else which he enjoined, it is im- 
possible to become acquainted with all its ramifications 
without more study than the demand would ever repay. 
When the Jesuits, a couple of centuries ago, set the 
example of popularising knowledge, a clue to heraldry on a 
new plan was one of their efforts. It was very ingenious, 
especially for a time when the belief in the science was 
growing faint, but it was no better than the majority of short 
and easy methods. Some writers who have tried similar 
experiments have produced more amusing books than they 
imagined. It is impossible to have a short and easy method to 
palaeontology, for in the most primitive species of organised 
life a slight deviation in a curve, which only a specialist could 
note, leads to surprising discoveries. Heraidry has also to 
decipher mysteries, and a variation in a crooked line or a 
difference in the angle of little embattlements opens out a new 
field in family history. The herald has to do what is more 
important in architectural application. He has to identify, for to 
suppose that every Brown or Jones or Robinson can pounce on 
the arms used by some other man of the nameis, in a heraldic 
sense, one of the saddest of all illusions. Having some know- 
ledge of the difficulties which await those who wish to utilise 
heraldry, we have no hesitation in recommending our readers, 
when they are in that position, to consult Mr. Leo Culleton, 
25 Cranbourne Street, W.C. He has acquired a vast collection of 
documentary evidence which is systematised and easily avail- 
able. What is no less important, he has formed an organisa- 
tion, and can command the services of specialists not 
only in this country but abroad. Supercilious amateurs 
who derive their conclusions from romance may object that 
Mr. Culleton’s office is in connection with a shop. That theory, 
if carried out logically, would be fatal to many arts and sciences 
in this country of shopkeepers. Such people should remember 
that in the days when heraldry was most known the young 
herald was a messenger whose raiment was “ parted upright,” 
or parti-coloured, and that he carried a box attached to his 
girdle, on which was painted the arms of his master. While 
discharging the duties of their office heralds ranked as knights, 
but at no other time. Many were the duties and long was the 
time before the chevalier-at-arms became a pursuivant; in other 
words, he served an apprenticeship like anyone who was 
ambitious to be a shopkeeper. Trade and heraldry are in no 
way in opposition, 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE III. 
RIEVAULX ABBEY. 


N July 22 Rievaulx Abbey was the object of the visit, and 
under the guidance of those two well-known authorities, 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite and Mr. St. John Hope, the party saw 
much and learnt even more about what was once a magni- 
ficent Cistercian abbey, and is now one of the most romantic 
ruins of the kind in the country. In the church Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite pointed out the remains of the Norman work, and the 
portions indicating the subsequent enlargement of the building 
in. the thirteenth century in rivalry of the then new church 
of Byland. After entering the cloister, where the position of 
the chapter-house, library, and other buildings was explained, 
the party went to the fratry. An interesting discussion took 
place as to the use of the room below the fratry. There 
was some little difference of opinion on this point; Mr. 
Micklethwaite believes it was the dining-hall of the lay 
brethren. In passing through the infirmary cloister to the 
infirmary, it was shown that what had originally been a 
twelfth-century single hall was in later times divided into the 
rooms of a comfortable house. The sculptural representation 
of the Annunciation was pointed out as an example of the 
departure from the early rules of the Cistercians... When 
the party returned to the choir, Mr. St. John Hope 
took up the story. He called attention to a matter 
of architectural interest which, until he wrote on the 
subject a couple of months ago, had never been dealt with in 
print. A difference in design in the vaulting shafts shows that 
the building of the new work commenced at the north tran- 
sept, that the builders then began at the east end, and worked 
westward as far as the old presbytery. This was then pulled 
down, and the work continued up to the tower. In the interval 
a slight advance had been made in the fashion of architecture, 
and the vaulting shafts of the last two bays were of a more 
advanced character than those to the east. The same new 
feature is to be seen in the next work—the south transept. 
Reference was made to the existence of the causes originally 
made, as Mr. Hope explained, for the conveyance of the local 
stone of which the abbey was built. In those early days all 
the Jand in the neighbourhood was of a marshy character, and 
the only way in which the material could be brought to the spot 
was by canal. Mr. Hope indicated as far as possible the position 
of these canals, which were three in number, two of them being 
separate branches of the samecanal. The oldest, which extended 
westward from the abbey, is almost filled up with material that has 
fallen from the hill-sides ; the two others are still distinctly trace- 
able. Mr. Hope had the entire sympathy of the company when | 
he expressed a wish that some day the grounds in which the 
abbey stands would be excavated and laid out like Foun- 
tains, so that a complete map might be made. In acknowledg- 
ing the thanks of the party forthe kindness that had been 
extended to them, Lord Feversham said he had done what he 
could, under the advice of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, to pre- 
serve the ruins. His lordship directed attention to the fact 
that ivy is growing somewhat extensively in the walls of the 
north transept, and he asked the opinion of the visitors on the 
matter. The advice of Mr. Hope, Mr. Micklethwaite and 
others was unanimous and decisive—* Take it out at once, root 
and branch.” 
HELMSLEY CASTLE. 


Helmsley Castle, an interesting group of ruins standing on 
the rising ground near the entrance to Duncombe Park, was 
also visited. The domestic buildings—which are in a fairly 
good state of preservation—part of the keep, and the southern 
gate are practically all that now remain above ground to re- 
mind the present generation of the former glory of this fortress. 
The archeologists had for their guide Dr. J. W. Walker, of 
Wakefield, who, before conducting them round, read a short 
paper, in which he gave some interesting details respecting the 
history of the castle, and described some of its characteristic 
features. It is one of those Norman castles erected upon 
earthworks of an earlier date, and it still remains unsettled 
what date to assign these earthworks, which are certainly un- 
usual and curious. The plan was a square area surrounded by 
double ditches, the main ward being about 200 feet square, 
completely surrounded by a broad and deep moat, beyond 
which is a bank, and then a second moat communicating with 
the first at the south corner ; again, beyond this is another bank, 
and thus the place was well fortified. The Saxons did not 
construct ‘earthworks upon a rectangular plan, and thus, 
says Dr. Walker, we are rather driven to the conclusion that 
the’ earliest fortifications may have a Celtic origin. In the 
reign of Henry I. Helmsley was held by Walter L’Espec, the 
founder of Rievaulx Abbey, Kirkham Priory and Wardon 
Abbey, in Bedfordshire. Adelina, Walter’s daughter, brought 
Helmsley to the De Roos family, one of whom, Robert, 
surnamed Fursan, about 1186, is reported to have built 
Helmsley Castle. This Robert probably constructed a curtain 
wall, 10 feet thick, round the square area, built against lofty 
earthen banks, with two gatehouses and drawbridges and 
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their barbicans on the north-west and south-east sides of the 
square. There were drum towers at each angle of the curtain. 
On the north-east side was raised the Norman keep, probably 
the latest square keep erected in England. It was a square of 
53 feet and from 60 to 70 feet high, but afterwards raised to 
about go feet. The eastern portion was blown up by gun- 
powder and fell into the ditch when the castle was ordered to 
be dismantled in the time of the Civil Wars. Two northern 
gatehouses originally existed ; their basements, the piers and 
-counterpiers, with the bridge pits, remain quite perfect, and 
are of ashlar. The outer drawbridge pit is a very wide one. The 
southern outer gatehouse and its barbican are remarkable and well 
preserved ; the latter is about 80 feet broad, and completely covers 
the southern front of the castle. The southern gatehouse 
has a portal 32 feet deep, and is vaulted. It was defended 
by a portcullis and gates. The outer portal is peculiar. It is 
of 10 feet opening and shoulder-headed ; above is an arch of 
relief with a tympanum of joggled stones. Above is a late 
Decorated window of two trefoiled lights, The gatehouse is 
evidently of two periods; all behind the portcullis groove is 
jate Norman ; the groove, with all before it, is late Decorated. 
The inner gatehouse is much ruined. Remains of a building, 
probably the chapel, may be seen near the tower. The 
domestic buildings are on the west side. ‘I hey also are of late 
Norman date, but were altered in the thirteenth century, and 
again to a very large cxtent in Elizabethan times, when the 
‘floors were probably altered, the large windows put in, and 
the beautiful panelled ceilings and cornices embossed with 
the armorial bearings of Edward, the third Earl of Rutland, 
who died in 1587. The greater part of the ceiling in the 
banqueting hall—where the company were assembied while 
Dr. Walker read his paper—is still preserved, but it shows 
‘signs of falling into decay. The armorial bearings were 
closely examined and admired; they, too, are in a good 
state of preservation. The final chapter in the history of 
Helmsley as a fortified place was told in a couple of sentences 
by Dr. Walker. In the Civil Wars the castle was besieged by 
Lord Fairfax, and held out so well that Colonel Crosland, the 
commander, was able to dictate terms to the enemy, the 
second article being, “that the soldiers shall march out with 
their arms loaded, matches lighted, colours flying, and drums 
‘beating, and to be safely conveyed to the garrison at Scar- 
borough.” On November 2, 1644, the castle was evacuated, 
and the dismantling began at once. Since then, said Dr. 
Walker, there had been some slight attempt at repair, but very 
Jittle had been done. With Dr. Walker as cicerone the 
visitors made a tour of the castle, and saw the most interesting 
‘features of the ruins. « 

At the evening meeting Mr. J. Bilson described “ Recent 
Discoveries at the East End of the Cathedral Church at 
Durham,” and the Rev. Canon Atkinson discoursed on his 
‘favourite topic of “ The Progression or Expansional Significance 
-of Ancient Place Names.” 

The last day of the meeting was devoted to Lastingham and 
Pickering. The Early Norman church at Lastingham was 
described by Mr. Bilson. He showed that the church was built 
‘by the monks from Whitby, who afterwards moved to York, 
and also gave some details as to the crypt attached to the 
church. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite criticised the restoration by 
Mr. Pearson, and maintained there was no authority for intro- 
ducing stone vaulting over the chancel. Returning to Pickering 
Mr. Hope described the castle, which is a well-preserved 
specimen of the round-tower fortress. Passing on to the 
-church the Rev. G. H. Lightfoot acted as guide, and gave a 
lengthy description of the building and of the paintings recently 
discovered on the walls. Other members of the party took 
advantage of Mr. Mitchelson’s invitation and inspected the 
remains of reindeer, beavers and other animals dug out of the 
lake dwellings at Pickering. 


THE EARLY ART PRIZES OF THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 


| acinyee mathe has frequently been made to the number of 
artists who received prizes from the Society during the 
first century of its existence, but no attempt has ever been 
anade to enumerate them by collecting from the volumes of the 
‘‘ Transactions ” through which the lists of awards are scattered 
anything like a complete list of distinguished artists who were 
assisted or encouraged in their youth by the prizes given by 
the Society of Arts. With the idea that such a list would be of 
considerable interest, and would afford striking testimony of 
the value of some of the early work of the Society, this attempt 
has now been made. As the list, which appeared inthe Journal 
.of the Society of Arts on the 2nd inst., is merely a selection, it 
can hardly hope for completeness, and doubtless some names 
might be mentioned which have been overlooked. Still it is 
thought that there are not many omissions of importance. It 
is believed to be fairly complete, at all events as far as refers to 
artists of sufficient distinction to have their names included in 
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Redgrave’s well-known “ Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School.” 

The founder of the Society of Arts—William Shipley—was 
originally a drawing master, and one of the earliest objects of 
the Society was the revival of the art of drawing, which was at 
the time of its foundation (1754) in a state of decline, by means 
of the offer of money prizes to boys and girls. The candidates 
were arranged in two classes, the first containing those under 
the age of fourteen and the second those between fourteen and 
seventeen. An attempt was also made at the same time to 
interest amateurs of the upper classes in the advancement of 
artistic education by the somewhat curious offer of honorary 
premiums of gold and silver medals for drawings by young men 
and women undertwenty-one years of age, who were respectively 
sons or grandsons, or daughters or grand-daughters of peers 
and peeresses in their own right. 

The first awards were made in 1755, and they were 
obtained by Richard Cosway, then under twelve years (but 
afterwards a Royal Academician and an eminent portrait 
painter in large and in miniature) ; by John Smart, aged twelve 
years, a fellow student with Cosway at the St. Martin’s Lane 
Art School, and afterwards a miniature painter of distinction ; 
by John Alexander Gresse, about the same age, and afterwards 
a painter of reputation, whose father gave his name to Gresse 
Street, a turning on the east side of Rathbone Place; and by 
Miss Barbara Marsden, a flower painter of noie, who after- 
wards married Jeremiah Meyer, R.A. 

The first silver medal was presented in 1757 to Lady Louisa 
Grenville for a drawing. In an anonymous account of the 
Society, published in 1763, we read :—‘‘ Through the encourage- 
ment given by the Society to this art, drawing is become a 
branch of education ; and as a great many of our manufactures, 
which depend on correctness and elegance of design, are annu- 
ally exported to foreign countries, the improvement of these, 
which will be the result of encouraging our youth to learn this 
art, must in time prove a national advantage.” At this time the 
Society stood alone in the giving of prizes to artists, and the 
scheme was greatly extended in consequence of its success. 
The number of subjects was enlarged, and those to whom the 
premiums were offered were no longer merely boys and girls. 
In 1759 the subjects were increased to forty, in 1760 to fifty, 
and they continued still more to increase in subsequent years. 
In 1783 an abstract of the rewards given in the Class of Polite 
Arts up to 1782 was made, from which it appears that 8,5952. 10S, 
had been awarded in money from the commencement of the 
Society in this one class ; in addition twenty-three gold medals 
and twenty-six silver medals had been given as honorary 
awards, and 144 palettes, viz. twenty-three gold, sixty-eight 
large silver, and fifty-three small silver to artists. The money 
was apportioned as follows :—For bas-reliefs, bronze castings, 
wood-carvings, cameos, pastes, &c., 1,£47/. 3s. Charts, maps, 
surveys and plans, 356/. Ics. Drawings, etchings, engravings, 
mezzotints, 3,591/. 19s. Paintings, 3,015. 18s. Improvements in 
crayons, water-colours, ink, &c, 84/. _In the first volume of the 
Society’s “ Transactions” (1783) the following observations are 
made upon the effects of these rewards :—“ It soon became 
evident, from the number of candidates for premiums in the 
several branches of this class, that genius wanted only 
encouragement to shine with equal lustre in this as in other 
countries, and it appears that the rewards so liberally distri- 
buted by the Society have been the means of bringing forward 
a number of ingenious artists, and inciting individuals to such 
an exertion of their talents as to become an honour to the 
Society and to their country.” 

The Society’s system of prizes was centinued up to about 
1850, when preparations for the Great Exhibition of 1851 were 
being made, and the work of the Society was reconstituted. 
During the years from the institution of the Society to that 
date, or nearly a century in extent, a very large number of 
persons were awarded premiums. Some of these drifted into 
other pursuits, some died early, and others did not carry out 
the promise of their youth, but there still remains a number of 
distinguished names of artists who have shed a lustre on 
the art of the country. A considerable number of those 
who carried off the Society’s premiums became members 
of the Royal Academy, and two were presidents of the dis- 
tinguished body, viz. Sir Thomas Lawrence and Sir Charles 
Locke Eastlake. 

The first public exhibition of pictures grew out of the 
movement for the advancement of art in the conntry, and this 
point is alluded to in the preface to the first volume of the 
Society’s ‘“‘ Transactions ”’ :— 

“The reputation acquired by several candidates, in con- 
sequence of their performances remaining for some time under 
the inspection and examination of the members of the Society, 
before and after adjudication, occasioned the artists in general 
to apply for an exhibition of their works in the Society’s great 
room, which was accordingly complied with, and repeated 
annually for some years at the charge of the Society. Hence 
arose the annual exhibition of the rival artists, who formed 
themselves into separate bodies. The emulation by which each 
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was excited helped greatly to promote the rapid improvement 
of the arts, and to attract the general attention of the public 
towards their performances. And hence also the royal patron- 
age and protection they have since had the honour of obtaining, 
and under which they so eminently and deservedly flourish may 
in some measure be derived.” 

Of the various classes into which the so-called “ polite arts” 
were divided, special reference may be made to painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, engraving and die-sinking ; in each of these 
divisions many premiums were given, and some of the recipients 
obtained in after years a most distinguished position. 

Among painters, special note must be taken of George 
Barret, R.A, Richard Cosway, RA, Charles West Cope, R.A, 
John Cotman, Nicholas Dahl, A.R A., Thomas Daniell, R.A, 
William Charles Dobson, R.A., J. Farington, R.A., William P. 
Frith, R.A,, William Edward Frost, R.A., Sir Charles Locke 
Eastlake, P.R.A., Frederick Goodall, RA., James Duffield 
Harding, Solomon Hart, R.A,, Sir George Hayter, Thomas 
Hearne, James Clark Hook, R.A., Frederick Yeates Hurlstone, 
president of the Society of British Artists for nearly thirty 
years ; George Jones, R A., Charles Landseer, R A., Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A., Thomas Landseer, A R.A, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.R.A., Henry le Jeune, A.R.A, Sir John Everett 
Millais, Bart., R.A., John H. Mortimer, A.R.A., George Michael 
Moser, R.A., Mary Moser, R.A. William Mulready, R.A., 
Robert Edge Pine, Sir Robert Ker Porter, Philip Reinagle, 
R.A., George Romney, Sir William Ross, R.A., Thomas Sed- 
don, J. Catterson Smith, president of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy; William Westall, A.R.A., and Francis Wheatley, R.A. 

Of distinguished architects may be named Robert William 
Billings, Edward Blore, Thomas Leverton Donaldson, president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects; George Gwilt 
Henry William Inwood, joint architect with his father of 
St. Pancras Church ; Wyatt Papworth, Sir Robert Smirke, R A., 
and Lewis Vulliamy, architect of Dorchester House. 

Of sculptors special mention should be made of John Bacon, 
R.A., Thomas Banks, RA,, William Behnes, John Flaxman, 
R.A., Joseph Nollekens, R A., Thomas Scheemakers, William 
Theed, R.A., and Thomas Woolner, R.A. 

The number of celebrated engravers who received premiums 
from the Society was large, and the special patronage of the 
Society was extended to the revivers of the art of wood- 
engraving. Among the most famous of these engravers were 
Thomas Bewick, Allen Robert Branston, Luke Clennell, George 
Clint, A R.A., Samuel Cousins, R.A., Richard Earlom, Edward 
Finden, William Finden, Charles Grignon, Henry Hole, 
Michael Angelo Rooker, A.R.A., Abraham Raimbach, John 
Scott, Edward Scriven, William Sharp, John Keyse Sherwin 
and William Woollett. 

One of the tasks set themselves by the committee of polite 
arts was the revival of the art of die-sinking in this country, 
and much success followed their efforts. Among those who 
received prizes and helped the committee in their work were 
John Kirk, Nathaniel Marchant, RA., T. Pinches, the family 
of Pingo and William Wyon, R.A. 

Of other rewards in connection with fine arts, the following 
require special mention :— 

James Barry (RA.) in 1798 received the gold medal and 
200 guineas in consideration of his pictures in the meeting- 
room. 

John Boydell (1773) was awarded a gold medal for encourag- 
ing the art of engraving. 

John Monro, Adelphi Terrace, the patron of Etty and many 
other distinguished artists, was awarded a silver medal in 1818 
for an original landscape in water-colours. 

_ Samuel More, afterwards secretary of the Society, received 
in 1763 twenty guineas for thirty different impressions of pastes 
resembling antique cameos and intaglios. 

The Margravine of Brandenburgh, Anspach and Bareith, 
&c. (previously Lady Craven), received a silver medal in 1806 
for a model in bas-relief of the late Margrave. 

Although the names of famous artists have been given 
under the different divisions, it will be convenient to repeat in 
one alphabet, with the dates of the awards, a list of those who 
have made names which more than justified the promise’ of 
their early years. In this list among those which are of world- 
wide fame will be found some whose names are not well known 
at the end of the nineteenth century, but all were distinguished 
in their own day. 

_Bacon, John (R.A) (aged 18 years), 1759, premium of ten 
guineas for a figure of Peace; subsequent awards were made 
to him in 1761, 1764, 1765, 1772, 1776, 1777 and 1778, and in 
the latter year he was presented with a gold medal, in recogni- 
tion of his gift to the Society of the statues of Mars and Venus. 
An engraving of Afars by Bartolozzi is prefixed to vol. v. of the 
“ Transactions,” and of Venus to vol. vii. 

Banks, Thomas (R.A.), 1763, 1765, 1766, 1769, medals for 
bas-reliefs and life-size ‘models. A sculptor of considerable 
eminence who, according to Redgrave, “ takes high rank 
among England’s sculptors.” 

Barret, George (R.A.), 1764, a premium of 50/. for a land- 


scape painting. Barret was one of the founders of the English 
water-colour school of painting. 

Behnes, William, 1813, silver Isis medal for an outline of 
the Gladiator Repellens, and in 1818 the gold Isis medal for 
the invention of an instrument for transferring points to 
marble. Behnes was originally a portrait-painter, but after- 
wards obtained considerable fame as a sculptor, and was. 
specially successful with his busts. 

Bewick, Thomas, 1775, premium of seven guineas for an 
allegorical vignette on wood. The great wood-engraver must 
have been just out of his apprenticeship. He was born in 1753. 

Biffin, Sarah, 1821, silver medal for an historical miniature, 
Miss Biffin, although born without hands or feet, succeeded in 
making a name for herself as a miniaturist. 

Billings, Robert William, 1836, large silver medal for a 
water-colour drawing of the Speaker’s staircase; in 1838 a 
silver medal fur an oil-painting of a proposed restoration of the 
Temple Church ; and in 1839 the Acton gold medallion for an 
analysis of the great east window of Carlisle Cathedral. He 
was the author of two valuable monographs on the cathedrals 
of Durham and Carlisle. 

Blore, Edward, 1809, silver medal for an original drawing of 
Fotheringham Church. Blore was a famous architect in his 
day, and designed the front of Buckingham Palace. 

Bonomi, Joseph, 1814, silver medal for bas-relief. Son 
of the celebrated artist, and himself an architect of some pre- 
tensions, 

Branston, Allen Robert, 1806-7, silver palette for wood- 
engraving. He was a wood-engraver of considerable reputation. 

Brockedon, William, besides being a good painter, was an 
ingenious inventor. In 1823 he received the silver Isis medal 
for a rest for painters engaged in minute work. Brockedon 
was afterwards chairman of the committee of polite arts. 

Buss, Robert William, 1825, silver Isis medal for portrait in. 
oil. This artist was employed to make illustrations for 
“Pickwick” after the death of Seymour, and before Hablot 
K. Browne (Phiz) took up the work ; but his engravings were 
not used. 

Carr, Johnson, a pupil of Richard Wilson, R.A, received 
premiums in 1760, 1761, 1762 and 1763 for his landscape 
drawings. He died young at the age of twenty-two. In Dossie’s 
“ Memoirs of Agriculture” (vol. iii. p. 413) is the following. 
note on this artist :—‘‘ This promising young man, at the early 
period of twenty-one years, executed drawings equal to those of 
the ablest masters then in this country. He died, much regretted,,. 
in 1764” - 

Clennell, Luke, an apprentice to Bewick, and one of the 
most successful followers of that engraver, received the gold 
medal for a wood-engraving in 1806. 

Clint, George (A.R.A.), 1818, gold medal for historical 
engraving. This artist was successful both as a miniaturist 
and as a mezzotint engraver. 

Cope, C. W. (RA.), 1829, the large silver medal for a 
finished drawing from a statue. The portrait of the Queen and 
the Royal Family in the Society’s meeting-room was painted 
by Cope. 

Corbaux, Fanny, premiums in 1827, 1829, 1830, for minia- 
tures and water-colour drawing. Miss Corbaux was an 
honorary member of the Society of British Artists, and a 
member of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 

Corbould, George, 1806, smaller silver palette for a drawing 
from an antique statue. Engraver and brother of H. Corbould. 

Corbould, Henry, 1803, gold palette for an historical draw- 
ing of Mars and Bellona; also another premium in 1804. A 
painter and draughtsman of reputation. He prepared the 
drawings of the Elgin marbles for engraving. 

Cosway, Richard (R.A), premiums in 1755, 1758, 1759, 
1760. This celebrated painter was born in 1740 and died in. 
Woz an 

Cotman, John, 1799, larger silver palette for a drawing. 
This well-known artist in oil and water-colour was about seven- 
teen when he received this award. He was born in 1782. 

Cousins, Samuel (RA.), 1813, silver.palette for a drawing 
of Ben Jonson ; also another premium in 1813. 

Dahl, Nicholas {A.R.A.), 1768, premium for landscape 
painting. Dahl was a scene-painter at Covent Garden Theatre 
before his election into the Royal Academy. 

Daniell, Thomas (R.A ), 1780, ten guineas for a landscape. 
He is chiefly known now by his fine work on “ Oriental 
Scenery.” : 

Dighton, Robert, portrait painter and drawing master, 
1768, silver palette for a fancy head in pen and ink after 
Worledge. 

Dighton, Denis (son of the above), 1807, silver palette for 
original drawing of Julius Cesar landing in Britain; also 
received premiums in 1808 and 1810. 

Dobson, W. C. T. (R.A.), 1842, silver medal for oil-painting 
of the Prodigal Son. 

Donaldson, Thomas Leverton, a well-known architect! and 
P.R.I.B.A, 1814, Isis medal for original architectural design. 

(Zo be concluded.) ; 12 io 2 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Managing Committee of the British School at 
Athens have selected Mr. CeciL Harcourt SMITH, of the 
British Museum; to be director of the school in succession 
to Mr. Ernest GARDNER. Mr. SmiruH has already shown 
his competence for the duties so far as can be ascertained 
from archeological essays and efficient assistance in the 
department of Greek and Roman antiquities. His resi- 
dence in Athens will be advantageous not only to the 
students but to the British Museum, for Bloomsbury by 
itself is hardly a sufficient training ground for a future 
keeper. It is satisfactory to learn that subscriptions are 
flowing towards the treasury of the school. Since the last 
appeal Messrs. ROTHSCHILD have sent a donation of 2507. ; 
Lord Iveacu, Lord Savitz, Mr. C. J. Lear and the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, too/. each ; Lord WimzorNg, 50/.; the 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 30/. ; Sir HENRY 
IrvinGc and Mr. J. T. KNowLEs, 25/. each; Sir JOSEPH 
LISTER, Sir THomas Lucas, General Pitr-Rivers and the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer, 20/. each Mr. Atma-TaprEma has 
promised 20/ yearly and Sir F. Leicuton 1o/. yearly for 
five years, and there are promises of other subscriptions. 


THE report on the British Museum announces that the 
purchase will be completed forthwith of the sixty-nine 
houses, with five and a half acres of ground, contiguous to 
the Museum. There has been a satisfactory increase in 
the number of visitors to the Museum in the past year, the 
total being 578,977, which exceeds the number of visitors 
in any of the preceding five years. This increase is chiefly 
due to day visitors ; but at the same time the number of 
evening visitors, though much below the average, has 
slightly recovered during the year. The excavations under- 
taken on the site of Amathus in Cyprus, with means placed 
at the disposal of the Trustees by the bequest of the late 
Miss Emma T. TuRNER, resulted’ in the discovery 
of many rare and interesting antiquities, including 
sepulchral stele of an unusual character, vases and 
terra-cottas, glass, engraved gems and jewellery of good 
workmanship. Excavations are now i1 progress on the 
ancient site of Curium. Among the principal donations of 
the year are the following :—From the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, scenes painted on limestone from the walls of tombs 
of the twelfth dynasty at El-bersheh in Upper Egypt ; and 
a fine bronze statuette of the goddess Bast. From the 
heirs of the late Major-General Sir ALEXANDER CUNNING- 
HAM, a very extensive and valuable collection of Hindoo 
coins, formed by Sir ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM. From 
Sir A. WoLLAsSTON FRANKS, K.C.B , a prayer-book, believed 
to have belonged to Queen ELIzABETH, in a solid binding 
of gold, of English workmanship, enamelled with scriptural 
subjects. From His Imperial Majesty the SuLTAN, a large 
collection of Turkish books, in general literature, published 
in Constantinople during his reign. 


In 1827 a memorial of Captain Cook was erected on 
Easby Hill, one of the highest points of the Cleveland 
Range, by Mr. R. Campion, of Whitby. The position is 
exposed, and “the elements” were as unfriendly towards 
the masonry as they were at an earlier time towards King 
Lear. Twice it was struck hy lightning, and every year 
became more dilapidated. Through the efforts of the 
editor and manager of the orth-Eastern Gazette subscrip- 
tions were obtained, and a fortnight ago the restoration of 
the memorial was celebrated, and we hope it will recall for 
many years the life of a great navigator and be an incen- 
tive to enterprise on sea and land. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MESSRS. THOS, COOK & SON’S COMMEMORATIVE BUILDING, 
LEICESTER. 


“ ‘O meet the requirements of the increasing business of 


Tos. Cook & Son, and the Midland Railway Com- } 


pany, at Leicester, Mr. Joun M- Cook, the head of the 
firm of THos. Cook & Son, resolved to erect premises to 
meet present needs, and to form, in the town of its birth, 
a monumental record of the origin and growth of the 
excursion system of the globe, 
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A site having been secured in Gallowtree Gate, Leicester, © 
adjoining the offices so long occupied by the firm, Messrs. 
Gopparp, Pacer & Gopparp, R.I.B.A,, architects, of — 


| Leicester, were commissioned to design a building to meet 


the requirements, and also to accommodate tenants in those 
portions of the structure not occupied by Messrs. Cook. 
A general contract was entrusted to Messrs. HAaRDINGTON 
& ELuiort, builders, of Leicester. The facade, in the. 
style of the Renaissance, is built entirely in buff terra-cotta 
and glazed faience. On the ground floor, the left-hand side 
of the premises is to be used as the Excursion, Tourist and 
Shipping Office, and is furnished in teak from designs by 
the architects, carried out by Messrs. PERKINS, Lone & 
TYLER. 

The shop on the right-hand side will be occupied by 
Messrs. CLARKE & Hopcson, printers and _ booksellers, 
whose predecessors have carried on business on the same 
site for a century. This building will contain the newly-- 
established Church House, and also accommodate the: 
Leicester Medical Society and the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects. Here the professional libraries 
of these learned bodies will be placed, and their meet- 
ings will be held on the site rendered familiar by long. 
usage. 

The terra-cotta and faience used externally have been. 
prepared at the Burmantofts Works, Leeds, where the 
detail designs of the architects have been carried out with 
great accuracy and much artistic spirit. 

The fagade is divided by cornices into four storeys. 
The teak joinery on the ground floor is enclosed by richly 
decorated pilasters, adorned with figures emblematical 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and America. ‘This is surmounted 
by a frieze and cornice, and all up to this level is con- 
structed in glazed faience of rich and varied colours. On 
panels are recorded the names of some of the chief towns. 
in all parts of the world in which Messrs. Cook & Son 
have established agencies. In the centre is a panel bearing. 
the following inscription :—‘“ Erected a.D. 1894, by JoHN 
M. Cook, to commemorate the origin of the Excursion 
system of the world by THomas Coox’s special train from 
Leicester to Loughborough, July 5, 1841.” The floor 
above this is lighted by four recessed and elliptic-arched: 
windows, balustraded on front. 

The four terra-cotta panels, with subjects in relief of 
considerable interest in the history of travel, have been 


executed from sketches made by the architects, in accord- 


ance with particulars courteously supplied from the head- 
quarters of the railway company at Derby, and by Mr. 
CLEMENT E. STRETTON, C.E., of Leicester. 

ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN.—CRYPT. 


DINING-ROOM, GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE. 


WHITTON COURT, SALOP. 


HE old hall which forms the nucleus of the mansiom 

is plainly of the first half of the fourteenth century, 

but of the contemporary rooms and offices, usually con- 
nected with the ends thereof, there is nothing left. The 
entrance-hall is separated from the hall by a very massive 
Elizabethan oak screen which extends to the ceiling, 
Towards the courtyard the hall retains its limestone facing ; 
the eleyations of the three other sides of the quadrangle 
were all of half-timber work in oak and plaster, the only 
one remaining being the one shown. The old hall and the 
saloon over are wainscotted with oak panelling, the latter to 
the ceiling and the former to about two-thirds of its height, — 
paintings on plaster occupying the remaining space. On the 
west side are three large shields with elaborate mantlings, 
on one of which are the initials F. C. D. and. date 1682. 
Over the hall fireplace is a large picture of a stag-hunt with 
one front of the court in the background. ‘The spaces 
on the other sides are occupied by paintings of pots of 
tulips and other flowers. The saloon has an elaborate 
plaster ceiling of the time of CHar es II. (probably). The 
wainscotted walls are covered on three sides by Flemish 
worsted tapestry of the seventeenth century. Several of 


‘the rooms are wainscotted and all have good but plain stone 


chimneypieces. The Court is about five miles from Ludlow 
Station and four from Tenbury on the Great Western Rail- 
way, and is owned by Miss Mitts, who very kindly permits 
visitors to go all over the house, even when occupied. 
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LOP. 1621-16386. 
EE. FARMER, Architect. 
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Frchitectural Hntiquities of 
ormanody. 


ABBEY OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN. 
| Case crypt occupies the space under the choir. The Abbé 


De la Rue, who terms it “une jolie chapelle,” says that,. 


in the fifteenth century, it was denominated the subterranean 
chapel of St. Nicholas; but previously to the revolution 
had assumed the name of the chapel of the Holy Trinity. 
It was originally entered by two narrow staircases from the 


Sepulchral Slab of Queen Matilda. 


transepts. Its length from east to west is about 30 feet, its 
width about 27 feet. The simple vaulted roof is supported by 
thirty-two slender columns, sixteen of them half imbedded in 
the wall, and rising from a stone bench, with which this crypt 
is surrounded, in the same manner as that of the church of 
St. Gervais at Rouen. This chapel was once paved with 
highly polished vitrified bricks, each about 2 inches square, 
diversified with very vivid colours, but of a description alto- 
gether unlike those in the Conqueror’s palace. It is lighted by 
narrow windows, which widen considerably inwards, the wall 
being here of great thickness, and, according to all probability, 
there were originally eleven of them, though the greater part 
are now closed. One of them was lately filled with bones and 


bricked up. Upon the place it occupied is to be seen the fol- 


lowing inscription, placed between a couple of vases of antique 


form :—“ Ossemens trouvés dans Jancien chapitre des 
dames de la Trinité, et déposés dans ce lieu le 1V. Mars,’ 
MDCCCXVIII.” 

In the same year, at the time when these drawings were 
made, no tombs whatever existed in the church of the Trinity. 
There had formerly been many here, but the revolution had 
swept them all away. Among the rest were those of the royal 
foundress, of her daughter Cecilia, the first abbess, and of two 
other daughters of English kings, who likewise wore the ducal 
coronet of Normandy. The most celebrated of all was that of 
Matilda. According to Ordericus Vitalis it was of exquisite 
workmanship, and richly ornamented with gold and precious 
stones. But the Calvinists demolished it in 1562, and, not con- 
tent with plundering the monument of all that was valuable, 
tore open the queen’s coffin and dispersed her remains. Towards. 
the close of the same century, Anne de Montmorenci, then 
abbess, caused the royal bones to be collected and again to be 
deposited in the original stone coffin ; and things continued in 
this state till the year 1708, when the abbess, Gabrielle- 
Francoise Fronlay de Tessé, raised a second altar-tomb of 
black marble, a representation of which has been preserved by 
Ducarel. In addition to this she inclosed the bones of the 
princess for greater security in a leaden box, which she laid in 
the coffin, and these happily escaped violation in 1793, when 
the revolutionists destroyed the monument because the arms of 
Normandy, with which it was ornamented, sinned against the 
doctrines of the liberty and equality of man. France being: 
once more settled under a monarchical form of government, 
a fresh search was instituted in March 1819 by the prefect 
of the department, in the presence of the bishop of the diocese 
and Mr. Spencer Smythe, for the discovery of Matilda’s remains, 
and they were found and verified and re-interred in their original 
situation. Another tomb, similar to that which was destroyed at 
the revolution, is also raised over them, An engraved stone 
marks the place which it occupies. Upon it is laid the original 
slab with the epitaph, which, by great good fortune, escaped. 
unhurt from the hands both of democrats and Huguenots. 
The inscription, divided into lines and written in modern 
characters, is as follows :— 


Egregie pulchri tegit hec structura sepulcri 
Moribus insigné germen regale Matildem 
Dux Flandrita pater huic extitit Adala mater 
Franc¥ gentis Rotberti filia regis 

Et soror Henrici regali sede potiti 

Regi magnifico Willelmo juncta marite 
Presentem sedem presenté fecit et edem 
Tam multis terris quam multis rebus honestis 
A se ditatam se procurante dicatam 

Hec consolatrix inopum pietatis amatrix 
Gazis dispersis pauper sibi dives egenis 

Sic infinite petiit consortia vite 

In prima mensis post primam luce Novembris, 


ART IN CHURCHES. 


oN DEDICATION service was held in Lichfield Cathedrai 
on July 31, when some stained-glass windows were 
unveiled. The Archbishop of York preached, and said that 
there was no cathedral on which art had so generously 
lavished its labour of love. From the earliest days unto the 
present hour unceasing efforts had been made to render the 
cathedral church of Lichfield more worthy to be the place of 
God’s worship. Even since he first saw it, what changes had 
been wrought upon it and within it, what advancement had 
been made in the adornment of God’s sanctuary. There was 
the beautiful restoration of the west front, which must ever be 
associated with the memory of his dear friend, the late Dean, 
and those who were joined with him in that happy work, and 
now from west to east under the loving direction of the present 
Dean, assisted by many generous contributions, the cathedral, 
as regards its internal adornment, had_been well nigh com- 
pleted and brought to its perfection. One of the greatest of 
our architects, now passed to his rest, declared of that 
cathedral when first he saw it that it seemed to him to be 
the very perfection of Gothic architecture, and certainly 
of all the cathedrals in England there was none which 
to his (the Archbishop’s) mind could equal it either in 
the beauty of its form or in the richness of its decora- 
tion. All these things were subjects for deep and humble 
thankfulness. They also suggested some inquiry into the true 
place of art in the Christian Church. For what purpose and 
within what limits might art be used? With regard to archi- 
tecture there was surely a very general agreement now that we 
could not do too much, if it were done wisely, to render their 
churches noble enshrinements for the service of Almighty God, 
They had left behind the unhappy days when men were content 
to dwell themselves in palaces and to worship God in barns. 
Even those who were separated from the communion of the 
Church seemed to have laid aside the narrow Puritanism of 
their earlier days and to vie with the Church itself in the 
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magnificence and beauty of their places of worship. Again, 
they were all agreed, surely, that in the service of God music 
should hold a prominent place, and that of it they should give 
to God their very best. And yet, within the memory of many 
of those present, to have a service glorious and beautiful, 
such as that in which they had been permitted to join, would 
have been hopeless, almost impossible. But there was one 
department of art, that of pictorial development, especially in 
the stone and marble pictures of the sculptor, about which they 
were not all so entirely agreed. Yet why, if architecture and 
music should be so generously employed, should they not give 
a place, and a prominent place, to those other departments 
of art, those to which their service that day was more 
intimately connected? The Jewish Church had the strongest 
Divine warnings against the idolatrous use of pictorial repre- 
sentations and images, but the Second Commandment was 
directed against the abuse rather than the use of art—any other 
interpretation of it would manifestly bring into condemnation 
the family portraits and the busts with which they adorned 
their houses—and the decorative, pictorial and symbolic use of 
art was recognised in the Jewish Church from the time of the 
construction of the tabernacle. The employment of art in the 
early days of the Christian Church was restrained by the in- 
fluence of the Old Testament commandments and the 
idolatrous use of art among the surrounding heathen ; but even 
in the catacombs themselves were found rude efforts to repre- 
sent in symbolical form some aspects of Christian truth. At 
that early date there were absolutely none of those painful 
representations of the Passion which were so prevalent in 
Medizval times, and even when it first became customary to 
represent the Crucifixion it was as perfect humanity offering 
itself as a burnt-offering in the service of God. It was time for 
them to return to these earlier conceptions and representations 
even of the sacrifice upon the Cross. Having traced the 
progress of Christian Art from the time of Constantine, his 
Grace said that it,was not to be wondered at that at the time of 
the blessed Reformation this artistic development should 
have received a temporary check, and from causes similar 
to those which were in operation in the earliest days of 
the Christian Church. ‘The idolatrous use of pictures 
and sculptured images in that branch of the Western Church 
with which England was most closely allied naturally created 
feelings of aversion with respect to all such works ot art, and 
the one thought in men’s minds was how they could most 
speedily and effectually destroy them. But the great revival of 
Church life in our own time had been accompanied by a renewed 
desire for the employment of Christian art in the service of 
religion. Such a movement must not be regarded only in its 
relation to those whose esthetic culture, linked with a devo- 
tional spirit, found a gratification and a help in such artistic 
work—that would be the mere luxury of art. It had a far more 
important bearing—it supplied a more pressing need in the 
case of the unlettered and uneducated poor. To them the out- 
ward representation of persons or events connected with 
Christian truth was oftentimes a far more powerful and helpful 
influence than many discourses, and he trusted that the day 
was not distant when, with this object in view, there would be 
a' far more extended employment of art in the service of 
religion, and especially in the neighbourhoods inhabited by the 
poorest of the poor. The old maxim of the heathen poet 
found its application there and in their own day, that things were 
more slowly grasped by the ear than when they were presented 
to the eyes— 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures ' 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


For an illustration of the helpfulness of artistic production in 
the development of religion they need look no farther than the 
beautiful windows which had that day been dedicated. Among 
the crowd of humble Christians in the ranks of toil and poverty 
who used to come, and he trusted did still come, from time to 
time to that cathedral church, it might be that not a few would 
learn to understand more clearly the eloquent defence of 
St. Stephen and the story of his trial before the Sanhedrim 
when they saw its touching and instructive representation in the 
coloured glass ; or might find some meaning, unnoticed before, 
in the inscription of several of the Psalms, “To the Sons of 
Korah,” as they looked upon the beautiful picture of the in- 
struction of those choirmen of the Jewish Church by the Royal 
Psalmist, the sweet singer of Israel. This brought them to 
consider what was the true purpose and function of Christian 
art in the Christian life. It was a gift that came from God— 
that fact must demand universal recognition—one of the noblest 
and most beautiful of the gifts with which God had endowed 
His creature man. Therefore its highest employment must be 
found in His service. But the supreme idea of Christian art 
was the revelation of God in His works of nature—from man 
as His noblest creature to the humblest of the flowers of the 
field—and no less in His works of grace, in the pictured forms 
of those who by that grace had been numbered with His saints 
in glory everlasting, and even of the holy angels who had been 


associated from the earliest days with religious art. It was 
the ambition and prerogative of the true artist not only to 
reproduce the forms which he saw with his bodily eye, but to 
project himself into the sphere of the ideal, and to re- 
produce the stories and the personages whose record was 
found in the Holy Scriptures, or in the annals of the 


Church. The artist did not profess that the images of St. 


Cecilia, St. Margaret or St. Agnes, beautiful as they were now 
in the lady chapel, were reproductions of the very features or 
the stature of those emiiient saints, but he endeavoured to 
represent the ideal life which was veiled by the garments of 
their mortality, and to reveal that hidden mind and heart which 
had been moulded by the grace of God into the loveliness of 
the saintly life. This was, as he conceived it was, the function 
and the work of -Christian art in the religious life, and there 
could be none nobler save that of the priest of the altar and 
the ministers of God. But if this were so, what was the end 
and object of that noble work in regard to the spiritual life and 
the individual Christian? What was the value of these works 
of art which they had now added to that lovely house of prayer? 
Not surely the mere education of the senses or the excitement 
of the feelings. Was it not that by those revelations of God 
and of His grace under the forms of His faithful servants their 
hearts should be filled with even nobler aspirations after higher 
things, with a deeper desire and thirst for God, the living God, 
with more earnest endeavour to press onward towards the 
mark, and to be numbered with His saints in glory everlasting ? 
And ever as they gazed upon these pictured scenes and forms, 
it ought surely to be, as he trusted it would be, their heartfelt 
prayer that they might so follow the blessed saints in all 
virtuous and godly living that they might come to those 
unspeakable joys which He had prepared for those who un- 
feignedly loved Him. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF THE EASTBOURNE 
DISTRICT. 


ES spending their two days’ annual excursion this year in and 
around Eastbourne, says the &vighton Herald, the mem- 
bers of the Sussex Archeological Society experienced an 
unique meeting of extremes. At Pevensey Castle they looked 
upon some of the finest Roman remains in existence in the 
county ; whilst at Eastbourne, in the Battle of Roses, they 
witnessed the very latest novelty of the year 1895 that this 
young and thriving pleasure resort has produced. They thus 
passed from the end of the fourth century to the end of the 
nineteenth century at a bound. : 
When the party left Brighton on the first morning it 


seemed a little doubtful whether they would witness either the ~ 


Roman Castle or the Battle of Roses, for it rained all the way 
to Eastbourne, and with little prospect of cessation. 
depression of spirits may have been caused by the rain was 
dispelled by the hospitable reception that the Mayor of East- 
bourne gave the visitors at the Eastbourne Town Hall. After 
being welcomed by his worship the party, numbering about 
ninety, set out for Westham to visit the church. 


Westham Church. 


A halt was made opposite the old timber-fronted houses 
that give so much picturesqueness to the main street of thevillage, 
and when the visitors had seated themselves in the church, a 
description of its main features was given from the pulpit by 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., assistant secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries. ‘The name of the village of Westham 
showed, he said, that it had been a Saxon settlement ; but of 
any Saxon church that might have existed nothing remained 
in the present building. The structure was essentially of 
Norman origin, and he thought there was very little doubt that 
it originally had a Norman nave, central tower, north and south 
transepts, and apsidal chancel. Taking in the northern 
transept, there was afterwards built the existing very fine 
Decorated north aisle. The Perpendicular work in the 
windows might give the impression that they belonged to 
the fifteenth century, but the windows were undoubtedly 
fourteenth century, and so was the north porch. At some later 
date the Decorated tracery of the windows had been taken out 
and filled up by the somewhat poor Perpendicular work that 
now existed, The chancel was of early Perpendicular work, 
and was very good of its kind; and the east window still con- 
tained part of the series of the Twelve Apostles, The original 
central tower had been removed, and the existing tower had 
been built at the end of the fifteenth century, that being the 
date of the existing tower arch. Behind the pulpit in which he 
was standing were the remains of a piscina, The original 
screen and loft, the vicar informed him, had been removed to 
the tower, and he must say that if they were not very much 
broken up it would be very satisfactory to see them restored 
to their proper place. The stone in the floor, bearing thrée of 
the original roughly-cut crosses, was, he should say, an old 
altar slab that had been set up in the time of Mary. The 
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timber roof was old, possibly belonging to the fifteenth century. 
In answer to a question, Mr, Hope said that the east window 
was of the fifteenth century. Before the church was left, an 
opportunity was given for inspecting the registers, which dated 
from the year 1560. 

Pevensey Castle. 

After the luncheon came the main feature of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, the visit to Pevensey Castle. The village of Pevensey 
affords a striking illustration of the changes wrought by time. 
Little more than the rumble of the wheels of the carriages of 
excursionists to the castle now disturbs the tranquillity of a 
spot that through the earlier centuries so often resounded with 
the din of battle. Where rode the vessels of the Conqueror 
when he first set foot on England at Pevensey, now peacefully 
graze the cattle for which the Pevensey marshes are famous. 
As at Rye and other places on this part of the coast, the waves 
that once practically washed the walls of the Roman castle 
have receded far away, leaving the once-thriving Cinque Port, 
which has witnessed some of the most momentous events in 
English history, nothing now but a simple, inland, village 
street, though still possessing many of its ancient privileges. 
The remains of the Mediaval castle that stand inside the 
Roman walls alone constitute an impressive object, but even 
this interesting relic of the thirteenth century fades into insig- 
nificance when compared with the far greater antiquity of the 
Roman castle, the founding of which was farther removed in 
point of time from the builders of the Medizeval castle, than 
the building of this later castle is from the prescat generation. 
The imagination is powerfully stimulated when one looks upon 
the substantial remnants of the towers and walls upon which 
the eyes of the Conqueror must have rested, and remembers 
that at that time those walls had dominated the situation for 
full six centuries. 

Commenting upon the castle, 
was originally a sort of island standing in a morass, and no 
doubt washed on the southern side by the sea. Whether it was 
occupied in British times was a question not yet decided, but 
possibly such a site was not left without attention, and if 
any traces of a British settlement were to be found, they would 
possibly exist in the earthworks, of which there were slight traces 
encircling the walls, on the inside. The first thing to be done 
would have been the cutting of a ditch, with the material 
thrown up on the inner side. In Roman times that most 
certainly would have been done. In the first place there 
would have been merely this mound, surrounded by a wooden 
palisade, which was then a very formidable defence. At the 
end of the fourth century this magnificent wall was erected in 
the place of the timber defences, and it formed no doubt one of 
the nine great Roman stations built to defend the coast from 
the Saxon invaders. The walls of Pevensey Castle were 
defended at intervals by great drum towers, solid from top to 
bottom, and in fact acting as great buttresses. This showed 
that the castle was built at a later date than that near 
Yarmouth, for when that was erected the Romans had no idea 
of strengthening the walls by drum towers, though they were 
afterwards added at the lower part of Yarmouth Castle, and at 
the upper part were incorporated with the walls precisely in the 
same way as at the Pevensey Castle. The courses were here 
laid with very great skill, with binding courses of red bricks, or 
what we called tiles. The fortress had four entrances, the 
chief one leading from the road at Pevensey. From the 
excavations made by Mr. Roach Smith and Mr. M. A. Lower, 
it was certain that the main gateway was spanned by a fine 
double arch, but the moulded stone was either destroyed or 
buried again without so much as a photograph being taken of 
it, What buildings existed within the walls in Roman times 
it was impossible to say, and he attributed that to the 
faulty manner in which Mr. Roach Smith conducted 
his elaborate excavations. After the withdrawal of the 
Roman legions, the Saxons and Northmen came and made 
raids upon the coast, and Pevensey Castle was a stronghold 
that had to be captured. This was done in 591 by Ella, and 
it was chronicled that he “slew all that dwelt therein, so that 
not a Briton lived.” Some time after that the place was aban- 
doned to the bats and owls, though it must have been used in 
Saxon times, as was shown by the Saxon burr inside the 
Medizval castle. The owner of that time had left his name 
upon the place, for from Andredesceaster, the name became 
changed to Pevensel, or Peven’s Island. Who Peven was he 
did not know, but his wooden castle was no doubt built upon 
the top of the mound inside the Medizval castle. In the 
Norman period the place was taken and fortified, and traces 
of Norman work were to be seen on the walls, though much 
was hidden by that cursed parasite, the. ivy. He must not 
take up the time of the gathering by dealing with subsequent 
events, but would pass on to the thirteenth century. In those 
troublous times an entirely new castle was built inside the area 
of the Roman stronghold, the entrance to this inner .castle 
being flanked by Norman towers with a drawbridge. After 
the party had shifted to the inner castle, Mr. Hope said that it 


Mr. Hope said that the site 


‘their hands clasped as if in prayer. 


Roman fortress, which was very largely repaired at the time. 
The mound opposite was the Saxon burr, so_much overgrown 
with trees and ivy as to be scarcely visible. The fine ash tree 
there might perhaps be allowed to remain, but if he had any 
authority he would have all the other growth removed, so that 
they might get at an interesting chapter in the history of the 
fortification. The trees and ivy might all go without a howl 
from anybody, except those people who called themselves 
artists. The only thing to do with ivy was to kill it. All the 
masonry was of the Edwardian period, mostly of the reign of 
Edward II. In the vault of the gateway was a large hole for 
the casting down of missiles upon persons forcing the passage. 
This led Mr. Hope to mention that those stories about the 
pouring down of molten lead and pitch and boiling water 
existed only in the imagination. The upper part of the well in 
the grounds was lined with stone, and the lower part was said 
to be lined with wood. This had led him to question whether 
this was not a Roman well that had continued in use, because 
in some excavations with which he had been connected at 
Silchester they had found the walls of a well lined with wood. 
In the basements of the towers were dungeons, but if they 
called the dungeons cellars they would better understand the 
purposes for which they were used. Finally, Mr. Hope said 
that the floors and roof of the castle seemed to have been 
standing in the time of Elizabeth. 


Hurstmonceaux Castle. 


A pleasant hour’s drive through the Pevensey marshes 
brought the party to Hurstmonceaux Castle. Standing in the 
middle of a dry moat, in the hollow of bracken-covered and 
wooded slopes, with the finely moulded outline of the South 
Downs stretching away on one hand, and the Channel visible 
in another direction, bounding a succession of fertile plains, 
Hurstmonceaux Castle forms at once one of the most pic- 
turesque and most picturesquely-situated ruins of which the 
county of Sussex can boast. What makes the relic the more 
interesting is that the red brick exterior of the turreted and 
castellated mansion remains almost in its original form, Mr. 
Hope explained that the castle, which was built about 1440, was 
nothing more nor less than a castellated, or fortified, house. Of 
this type of fifteenth-century fortified mansion, Hurstmonceaux 
Castle was a very fine example. These places originated in 
the Norman keep, which in their character gradually became 
more and more domestic. It practically consisted of a great 
square area, with walls all round, defended at the corners by 
great towers. Hurstmonceaux was asserted to be one of the 
earliest specimens of brickwork in the country. The guide- 
books told us that the men who built it must have brought over 
Flemish bricklayers, as if England never had bricklayers of its 
own, Asa matter of fact, the brickwork was by Englishmen, 
and the whole design from top to bottom was essentially 
English. Its style of architecture was the Perpendicular, one 
of the most beautiful styles ever evolved, but it was unfor- 
tunately a style that did not receive the attention it deserved. 
Down to within the past one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty years the place was fit for occupation, but it was then 
dismantled, and was reduced to the deplorable condition in 
which it now existed. After another condemnation of the ivy 
that gives the building such an exquisitely beautiful appear- 
ance, Mr. Hope proceeded to briefly describe the plans of the 
interior, pointing out the parts occupied by the owner and his 
family, and those sections allotted to his retainers and to the 
domestics. He also pointed to the locality of the chapel ; and, 
referring to the elaborate system of sewers, said he should not 
be surprised to find that the guide-books described them as a 
subterranean passage leading to Pevensey Castle. 

After wandering through the lovely old garden and orchard 
at the rear of the castle—where a humorist professed to detect 
amongst the apple trees traces of Norman-dy pippins—the 
party went to the church on the brow of the slope, mainly for 
the purpose of seeing the richiy-ornamented altar tomb under 
an arch in the chancel, opening into the side chapel. On the 
tomb are two recumbent effigies of the second Lord Dacre and 
his son, Lower describes the tomb as being of the date 1534, 
but Mr. Hope said he was sure that no tomb would have been 
built at that time without showing some traces of the Renais- 
sance, which was then beginning to make its influence felt in 
this country. It was a very fine example of English work, and 
he should fix its date at the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Possibly it was the tomb of the man who built Hurstmonceaux 
Castle. The treatment of the whole thing was extremely 
beautiful. The effigies were clad in complete armour of the 
style of the middle of the fifteenth century, and they were not 
represented as dead men, but with their eyes open, and with 
The church originally 
consisted of small nave, chancel, and a little Sussex bell-box. 
Then were added a north aisle, western tower, and side aisle. 
In this church the north aisle was only a little older than the 
south aisle, which was rather a curious circumstance, as there 
was a reluctance to encroach upon the burial-ground, which 


was emphatically a Medizeval castle, built in one corner of the | was always on the south side, the idea being that the north side 
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was given up to the devil. Attention was also drawn to a fine 
brass in the floor, commemorating an ancestor to the Lord 
Dacre of the chancel tomb. 

From Hurstmonceaux the party drove back to Eastbourne, 
where dinner was served at the Queen’s Hotel. The Mayor of 
Eastbourne presided, and he was supported by the Mayors of 
Brighton, Lewes, Rye, and Weymouth. 


Eastbourne, 


Although it was raining heavily up toa short time before 
the members of the Society met again at the Eastbourne Town 
Hall next morning to continue their travels, the sun broke 
through before the Town Hall was out of sight, and for nearly 
all the rest of the day they were accompanied by brilliant sun- 
shine. The first halt was made at the old town parish church. 
A description of it was furnished by the vicar, the Hon. and 
Rev. Bickersteth Ottley, who put the date of its erection as not 
later than the year 1150—perhaps it was earlier still. The 
founder was unknown, but in the south-eastern corner was an 
old tomb which tradition said was that of the founder. He 
believed that it was so, Very probably the church was put up 
to succeed one of the wooden structures erected by Bishop 
Wilfrid during his wanderings in Sussex. The style of the 
church was Norman, changing into Transitional. As they 
were cramped for room certain extensions were to be made, but 
everything of archzological interest would be absolutely un- 
touched, After pointing out some other features, the 
vicar gave an interesting reason for assigning the tomb 
he mentioned to be that of the founder. Last year 
Easter Day fell on Lady Day, and it was then dis- 
covered that the sunlight at noon fell exactly upon the 
centre of the tomb. Now this day was consecrated to Mary 
the Virgin, after whom the church was named, and it was 
believed that this tomb was so built that on that day the sun- 
light should fall in this particular way. It was questionable 
whether the orientation of the church had not something to do 
with this fact.. It was from this fact that he believed the tomb 
was that of the founder. Recently an archzologist had dis- 
covered that on many of the pillars of the church were 
scratched a number of representations of that ancient Christian 
emblem, the fish. Whether these curious scratchings were the 
ichthys of the catacombs, or symbolised the tithe of fish paid 
to the vicar of Eastbourne in those olden days, he could not 
say. On being asked to speak, Mr. St. John Hope gave it as 
his opinion that these figures were only mason’s marks. He 
had only just looked over the church, Mr. Hope said, but he 
explained in a masterly manner how and at what time the 
different parts of the church had been built, and what altera- 
tions had been made, deducing his results from certain little 
features that an inexperienced observer would not have 
noticed. He estimated that the date of the church was between 
1170 and 1180, Probably there had formerly been a western 
tower, the aisles had been widened, and the font carved in the 
fourteenth century after the design of a former Norman one. 
A peep was taken at a crypt now used as accellar to the Lamb 
Inn, opposite the church, and a Celtic cross that had been 
brought from Cornwall and placed in the grounds of the manor 
house was examined. 

After a further enjoyable drive the Norman church of 
SS. Simon and Jude, at East Dean, was reached and its 
features described by the vicar, the Rev. J. W. Parrington. 
The decay of the building had necessitated many restorations 
of late, and they had brought to light many original archi- 
tectural features that early alterations had concealed. The 
registers he showed dated back to 1542. Mr. Parrington also 
spoke upon Friston Church, to which the party walked. There 
the doorway and some windows were of pre-Norman date, 
while the building contained several remarkable monuments of 
the Selwyn family. 

By permission of Mr. H. M. Simmons lunch was served in 
Friston Place, a curious old building, in designing which the 
architect had apparently exhausted all his ingenuity in putting 
the rooms in as many odd corners and at different levels as he 
could, 


ARCHAOLOGY OF THE WEALD. 


Ci Pte annual meeting of the Kent Archzological Society was 

held on Tuesday and Wednesday in last week, Cran- 
brook having been selected as the central point for the pro- 
ceedings. From the account inthe Kent Messenger we take the 
following extracts. The report stated that the Society was 
still in a highly flourishing state. The twenty-first volume of 
“ Archzologia Cantiana,” being the first edited by Canon C., F, 
Routledge, was now complete, and a copy had been forwarded 
to each member of the Council. The general issue of the 
volume would be made during the next few weeks. The 
Council felt confident it would meet with unanimous approval, 
Upwards of 200/. had been paid on account of its cost, and the 
balance at their bankers was 704/. 115. 5a. In 1873 the Society 
came to Cranbrook for the first time, and the remembrance of 


that pleasant visit was a guarantee that they would spend two 
days of equal enjoyment on that occasion. During the past 
year they had lost by death and other causes many valued 
members and staunch supporters. 


Cranbrook Church. ‘ 

The company proceeded to Cranbrook Church, A paper 
was read by the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, M.A. He said that the 
absence of the name in Domesday is not a necessary proof that 
no church stood there at that period, as, not being a soyal 
manor, it would hardly be included in that survey, but the 
character of the Anderida Forest, in the very heart of which it 
stood, would render the presence of a church improbable. The 
Weald district was not included in the “ Hundreds” of Kent 
until the reign of King John. The name occurs in the form of 
“Crennbroc” in “ Testa de Nevill,” about 1275, and a market 
was granted to it in 1289, Two years after the existence of a 
church is recorded in the appointment of a rector by Arch- 
bishop Reynolds. Three successive buildings had stood on the 
site of the present church, which is dedicated to St. Dunstan. 


Of the first one vestiges may be detected at the west end of the 


north aisle. This was evidently of the earliest lancet 
character, with rough rubble walls. The beginning of the 
fourteenth century saw the second church rise, of which the 
lower stage of the tower no doubt formed a part. It was when 
the Flemish settlers appeared that the enlargement of this 
second church became necessary. Every detail of the interior 
points to the fifteenth century, and of the architecture of that 
period the church is a very fine example. Its graceful 
shafts, its lofty nave and broad-spanned roof combined to 
produce a building of striking beauty. At least five separate 
altars are mentioned in Willis as having existed here. That of 
St. Mary stood at the end of the north aisle, and that of St. 
Giles in the south ; the others now defy localisation. Of the 
monuments the two most conspicuous. are those belonging to 
the Roberts and Baker families. The upper portion of the 
south porch has a remarkable history attached to it. It was no 
doubt originally a parvise, opening into the church, used by the 
priest as his study and as the muniment-room, and after the 
Reformation as a vestry. But it is especially memorable as 
being the place in which a poor man named Bland was confined 
when under a charge of heresy in Mary’s reign, and was 
thenceforth called “ Baker’s Jail.” Another object of interest 
is on the steps now leading up to that room from the inside of 
the church. This is a baptistery, constructed by an eminent 
rector, John Johnson, for the purpose of meeting the objections 
held by a large body of Anabaptists in the town to the ordinary 
form of sprinkling in baptism. But the registers only record 
one instance when it was so used. The tower, with its goodly 
peal of bells, is a striking object. On the west face of it are 
some shields, which greatly interest the archeologist, as repre- 
senting the families which in the fifteenth century held im- 
portant positions in the parish. Here are the arms of the 
Berhams, of Sissinghurst; the Bettenhams, of Bettenham 
House ; and the Wilsfords, of Hartridge House; while a little 
higher up on the face of the tower are those of Archbishop 
Chichele, impaling Canterbury. On the whole there are few 
country churches so full of beautiful architecture and general 
historical interest. 
Glassenbury House. 

Glassenbury House, the seat of Major Atkin Roberts, was 
next visited. The grand old trees, the fine avenue, the moat 
and the chalybeate spring evoked as much interest and admira- 
tion outside the house as the panelling and carved oak, the 
tapestry and the inlaid cabinets did inside it. The Roberts 
family is one of the four oldest county families connected with 
the Weald of Kent, the others being the Tokes, of Godinton ; 
the Derings, of Surrenden ; and the Filmers, of Sutton. The 
Robertses have resided in this mansion over 400 years. About 
the year 1470 Walter Roberts, the descendant of an ancient 
family, previously known as Rookehurst, which had removed 
from Goudhurst to Cranbrook in the reign of Richard II, 
pulled down the ancient seat on the hill of Glassenbury and 
built a new mansion lower down in the valley, which he moated 
round; and in the year 1489 he obtained a grant from 
Henry VII. to impark 1,600 acres of land in Cranbrook, Goud- 
hurst and Ticehurst, with the liberty of free warren and fishing. 
Glassenbury has long since been disparked. It was a manor 
and claimed over the greater part of the town of Cranbrook. 


Goudhurst Church, 


Progress was made along a leafy road along a high 
ridge to Goudhurst, a village on a hill, pretty enough within, 
but still more picturesque seen from a distance. The great 
feature of Goudhurst is its church, which can be seen from the 
towers of as many as. seventy-one other churches. The vicar, 
the Rev. J. S. Clarke, M.A, received the company, and said a 
few words about what has been done in the way of restoring 
the church for the last thirty years. The greatest care, he said, 
had been exercised in carrying out the work to preserve the 
traces of antiquity. 
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Mr. W. Haskett-Smith, M.A., said the history of the 
church had not well been ascertained. We knew there was a 
church here early in the twelfth century, for then Richard de 
Croevecceur granted the church of Gutherst, together with the 
church of Lamberhurst and other churches to the canons of 
Leeds, “ Who do and shall serve God.” The vicarage con- 
tinued among the possessions of Leeds Priory till the dissolu- 
tion, and it was bestowed in the time of Elizabeth on the Dean 
and.Chapter of Rochester, to whom it still belongs. Of its 
intermediate history we hear but little. A dispute about the 
tithes before Archbishop Winchelsea; the first regular endow- 
ment of the church in 1341 by Archbishop Wittlesey 
practically constituted all that pre-Reformation history had 
to tell about the church. Architecture, however, is a 
very important witness, and now presented itself for 
their examination. Between the years 1638 and 1640 
the old steeple was rebuilt, having been destroyed by 
lightning on August 23, 1637. The tower is generally stated 
to have been besieged by smugglers, who certainly attacked the 
town nearly 150 years ago, but not the church. Of the church 
as it appeared in the time of Henry VII. we gain some idea 
from allusions made in the wills of that period. There were 
chapels dedicated to St. George, St. Sebastian, and St. James, 
while, in addition to the high altar, there was also a Jesus altar. 
Lights were kept burning to St. Christopher and St. Katherine, 
in addition to those of “the Hearse” and the “ High Cross.” 
There were images of St. Christopher and St. John the Baptist, 
and the “‘ Tabernacles of our Lady of Pitie” stood in the chapel 
of St. James. There were two religious fraternities connected 
with the church, namely, the brotherhood of St. John and the 
brotherhood of Jesus. A cow was bequeathed to the former 
in 1507, and another cow to the latter in 1528. Turning to the 
monuments, which he said were the most interesting feature 
of the church, Mr. Smith said that the finest by far were those 
to the family of Colepeper, who, for about 250 years, held 
Bedgbury, the principal estate in the parish, and extended their 
influence far beyond this parish and this county. Ona sump- 
tuous monument against the south wall of the north chapel no less 
than four generations of the family are commemorated, viz 
“Ould Sir Alexander,” as the inscription calls him, his son 
Thomas, grandson Alexander, and great grandson Sir Anthony, 
who erected the monument in 16:8. Only half of the 
Bedgbury Chapel is occupied by Colepepers, the rest belonging 
to Combwell, of whose proprietors, the Campions, there are two 
handsome monuments—one in the main chancel to William 
and the other, which is outside the rood-loft, was formerly 
approached from the stairs in the north wall. This monument 
bears a long inscription in atrociously bad Latin, composed by 
one of the family, and in their wills they refer to this effort of 
scholarship with honest pride. There is in the north chapel a 
monument to A. Roberts, of Glassenbury, whose famous old 
moated mansion they had just seen. A marble tablet in the 
north commemorates Lake of Taywell, now represented by 
the Husseys, of Scotney Castle. The parochial registers are 
very nearly complete from their beginning in 1558 to the 
present time. They contain many interesting details, such as 
the death of George Kingsmill, the captain of the smugglers, 
1747, and ten years later the deaths of one cr two “French 
prisoners on parole.” Then there is the baptism of Alfred 
Mynn, the celebrated Kentish cricketer, and one or two notes 
of local events, such as the removal of the market cross, and a 
great “fray,” attended by loss of life, which took place outside 
the churchyard. Misbehaviour in and about the churchyard 
seems to have been a common failing with the parishioners, 
for at an earlier date they had called down upon themselves a 
stern rebuke from the archbishop, because they insisted on 
using the churchyard as a market-place. 

The dinner took place at the George Hotel, Earl Stanhope 
presiding. 

Weald Fire-backs. 

Earl Stanhope also presided at the evening meeting, and 
Mr. G. Payne read a paper written by Mr. J. Lewis André, 
F.S.A, on “Fire-backs made in the Weald.” 


directed their attention to on a previous occasion at Edenbridge. 
Mr. André had forwarded some artistic sketches of fire-backs 
in Kent and Sussex, and they had seen one or two in Glassen- 
bury House, which he was sorry to say had been varnished. 
The paper pointed out that many of the fire-backs were pro- 
bably made near where they had been found. The designs 
might be divided into three classes (1) scriptural, mythological 
and historical subjects; (2) heraldic devices; (3) animals, 
flowers and miscellaneous emblems. After giving details re- 
specting numerous designs, the paper pointed out many fire- 
backs were of ancient dates, but one dated 1848 was to be 
found in Sussex, and occasionally they found these things men- 
tioned in wills. 

Mr. Payne then gave. an explanation of the Roman villa 
discovered at Darenth, the particulars of which have already 
appeared in these columns. Mr. Payne mentioned that the 
district was once covered by a forest, and he had maintained 
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that the great bulk of the Celtic population dwelt in this dis- 
trict, and the discoveries that were made year by year gave no 
necessity for altering this opinion, A number of views, with 
lime-light, were shown of the villa in its entirety, and of the 
various rooms, baths, corridors, heating apparatus, &c. 

The Rev. Gardner Waterman read a paper by Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw, F.S.A., on “ The Weald and its Refugee Annals.” 


The rendezvous on the second day was the railway station, 
from whence progress was made to Benenden. In the 
whole of the vast Anderida Forest district only eight 
places are really noticed by name in Domesday Survey, and 
only four of these possessed churches. One of these is 
Benenden, Benenden was one of six denes referred to in a 
charter of King Ethelred, AD. 993. Benenden, Hemsted and 
Maytham Manors, situated in the parish, were held by families 
of those names between the time of the Conquest and the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. The ancient family of 
Guldeford had their seat at Hemsted, cne of the earliest man- 
sions in the district. Members of the family occupied important 
positions not’only in the county but in the government of the 
kingdom. It is now the residence and the property of a not 
less distinguished family, that of the Earl of Cranbrook. Here 
the then owner, Mr. Guldeford, entertained Queen Elizabeth 
on August 10, 1573. She had stopped the night before at 
Bedgbury, then the mansion of Mr. Culpeper, who had pre- 
sented her with an elegant silver-gilt cup with cover, on the 
top of which was a tuft of flowers. Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
writing from Hemsted to the Earl of Shrewsbury, described 
the difficulties of the journey thus :—“‘ The Queen has had a 
hard beginning of her progress in the Wild of Kent and in 
some part of Sussex, where surely were more dangerous rocks 
and valleys, as she said, and much worse ground than was in 
the Peak.” They were, he says, journeying towards Rye and 
afterwardsto Dover. Admiral Sir John Norris, who sat for Rye, 
purchased the seat in Anne’s reign, and it is recorded that his 
coach was drawn from Hemsted to Benenden Church by six 
oxen. 


Benenden Church. 


The building was described by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, who 
said it was unhappily burnt in the seventeenth century. A 
remarkable detached steeple, or campanile, which once stood 
on the north-west of the nave, having been struck by lightning 
and set on fire, the flames extended to the main building, and 
nothing beyond the outer walls seems to have escaped. The 
nave and chancel arcades were shortly afterwards rebuilt in the 
Classic style then in vogue. The church was brought to its 
present condition in 1862, when the whole of the interior was 
rebuilt, with new roof and seats. The external walls were, he 
pointed out, of various ages, the oldest windows being those in 
the western part of the aisles, and one in the east wall of the 
north chapel. These were Decorated in style, dating probably 
from about 1340. On the north side Mr. Scott drew attention 
to a turret staircase joining the porch, which threw the east 
window of the porch out of the centre of the groining, and spoke 
of the probable dates of other parts of the structure. Canon Joy 
supplemented it with some jottings of his own relative to the his- 
tory of the church, and he spoke with deep regret of the demise 
of the late Mr. Leveson-Gower, who was to have furnished a paper 
relative to this church as well as to Hawkhurst Church, and for 
whom Mr. Oldrid Scott acted as substitute in both cases. 
Canon Joy said that Mr, Leveson-Gower made a very thorough 
inspection of the church, and he read the notes of his investiga- 
tion made by the late-lamented gentleman, which went into 
very full details of the various periods of the architecture. Mr. 
Leveson-Gower differed from the statement of Kilburne, 
Hasted and others, that the church had a wooden campanile or 
spire standing apart from it previous to the fire ; he thought 
that what Kilburne said was probably intended for Brookland 
Church. 

A drive through a part of the Weald, where the landscapes 
are not wanting in picturesqueness, brought the party to Hawk- 
hurst. No part of the Weald possesses more beautiful scenery and 
sylvan attractions than this neighbourhood. The parish is not 
mentioned in Domesday Book, and it seems did not possess a 
church at the time of the Conquest. Hawkhurst comprised 
at that time twelve denes, and belonged to the royal manor of 
Wye, which formed part of the extensive grant made by the 
Conqueror to Battle Abbey. Richard de Clive was instituted 
incumbent of Hawkhurst in 1291, and was licensed to stay in 
the University of Paris for one year, “to study the sacred 
page.” A church must, therefore, have been erected by that 
time. There was an iron foundry at Hawkhurst at this period, 
but how soon after the Conquest it was worked there are no 
means of ascertaining. Theiron smelting is still commemorated 
by a “furnace mill” and a “furnace field” not far off, 
where clay and cinder remains are often turned up. A 
century ago three cannon balls were ploughed up there. Some 
of the iron furnaces were owned by William Penn, the 
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Quaker. Hawkhurst was also one of the Wealden villages 
where the making of broadcloth was carried on. Among 
the families who flourished and made money at Hawkhurst by 
the clothing trade was one named Dunk; to a member of this 
family, Sir Thomas Dunk, who died at Tongs, or Tongswood, 
a seat in this parish, in 1718, the inhabitants are indebted for 
six almshouses and an endowed boys’ school, besides land 
from which a portion of the incumbent’s income is derived. 
When England was aroused to an extensive system of defence 
in consequence of the avowed intention of Spain to invade her 
soil, Hawkhurst, with Goudhurst, Cranbrook, Rolvenden and 
Tenterden, was one of the places in the Weald where beacons 
were set upto alarm the country upon the approach of an 
enemy. The one at Tenterden was long preserved ; it hung at 
the end of a piece of timber placed on the top of the church, 
and resembled an iron kettle holding about a gallon, Hawk- 
hurst also possessed five crosses or watch-houses, viz Bad- 
cock’s, Cook’s or Philpott’s, Skelcrouch, Highgate and the 
Four Throws (four thoroughs) or Pipsden Cross. In the fifth 
year of the reign of King Edward II. the Abbot of Battle 
obtained the king’s license for a weekly market and an annual 
fair at Hawkhurst. The fair was held for 460 years in unbroken 
succession on August 9, 10 and 11, but in 1873 it was suppressed, 
having ceased to be useful. On alighting at 


Hawkhurst Church, 


the vicar, the Venerable Canon Jeffreys, welcomed the Society. 
The church is dedicated to St. Lawrence, and seems to date 
from the earlier Plantagenet reigns. The task of architectural 
description was here again undertaken by Mr. Oldrid Scott, 
who mentioned that the church was visited by the Society in 
1873, when Canon Jeffreys read a valuable paper on it. The 
church was distinguished from others chiefly by its beautiful 
and remarkable east window, and bya curious building project- 
ing beyond the east wall, now used asa vestry. No one who 
saw the east window could fail to be delighted with its noble 
and original design. It belonged to the Late Decorated period, 
and must have been erected towards the end of Edward III.’s 
reign. With regard to the projecting building outside the east 
wall, the only suggestion he could make was that it was 
originally erected to shelter an anchorite or hermit. 
to the external walls of the church, it would be seen that all the 
windows in the eastern part were of Decorated character, many 
of them being very beautiful and unusual in design. The 
western walls and windows belonged to the fifteenth-century 
type. There was no doubt:a great rebuilding of this part of the 
church towards the end of the fifteenth century. Mr. Oldrid 
Scott having called attention to an old knee-stone and to the 
windows of the south chapel, turned to the interior of the 
-church and pointed out that when the aisles of the nave were 
rebuilt the arcades were left alone. 

Canon Jeffreys, in the paper referred to by Mr. Scott, men- 
tions that the church is built of native sandstone, is 127 feet 
long on the inside, and consists of three conterminous chancels, 
a nave with two aisles, a western tower with a turret, and north 
and south porches. The churchwardens’ book commences 
with the year 1515; the registers with the year 1570. Hawk- 
hurst Church is not rich in monumental remains, for the parish 
has not been rich in men of note. The ashes of Kilburne, the 
antiquary, repose in the north chancel. He was a Kentish 
magistrate, and had as colleague a Hawkhurst gentleman named 
William Boys, and under the Barebones Parliament these 
worthies married the folks of Hawkhurst and neighbourhood 
without sacred rites. Dr. Lardner, the learned divine, was a 
native of Hawkhurst, and he has a monument against the wall 
of the south chancel. A man of distinguished eminence made 
Hawkhurst his home from 1839—when he purchased an estate 
near the church known as Collingwood—until his death in 
1871. This was Sir J. F. W. Herschel, son of the gifted 
astronomer to George III. Sir John devoted much of his life 
to astronomical investigations, and spent four years at the Cape 
of Good Hope for the purpose of making a similar survey of 
the Southern Hemisphere to that his father had made of the 
Northern. He was, besides, an active philanthropist, and in 
1872 the inhabitants of Hawkhurst placed to his memory a 
handsome stained-glass window over the seat which he was 
wont to occupy in the south aisle of the church. 


Bodiam Castle. 


The programme announced that Wednesday afternoon 
would be devoted to the study of this old castle, kindly 
opened to the Society by Lord Ashcombe, and the hearing of 
a description of it by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. 

A drive of four miles through a pleasantly-diversified 
country brought the party to Bodiam, the church, village and 
castle of which stands on a tongue of high land between the 
Rother and its tributary the Kent Ditch, until the waters unite. 
The church is on high ground, a little north of the centre ; the 
castle about 600 yards to the south of it, 300 yards nearer the 
Rother, and some 30 above its level. Sir Edward Dalingrugh, 
a distinguished soldier under the Black Prince, having become 
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lord of Bodiam by marriage with its heiress, decided to build 
a castle suitable to his wealth, rank and military fame. He 
commenced the work in 1385. The cost both in earthwork 
and masonry must have been vast. The castle is a building of 
very high interest, as it is a typical fortress of the end of the 
fourteenth century. In plan and details Bodiam belongs 
to the Early Perpendicular style. It has no keep, and its 
domestic buildings are constructed within and against 
the walls of an inner court, which is merely a rectangular 
enclosure with strong and lofty curtains, flanked by still more 
lofty mural towers. It stands on an island of rather over half 
an acre in area, in the centre of a rectangular excavation about 
7 feet deep, forming a wet moat. At each angle of the struc- 
ture is a drum tower 29 feet diameter, with a principal gate- 
house in the centre of the north face and a lesser in the centre 
of the south face, while in the centre of the east and west faces is 
a square tower, thus making four cylindrical and four rectangular 
towers, giving an agreeable variety to the outline. The walls 
and towers all rose direct from the water. The great gate- 
house was a very imposing structure, composed of two rect- 
angular towers with the gateway between. The castle gener- 
ally is severe in its arrangements, there being scarcely any 
traces of luxury. A very singular feature in this castle is the 
approach to the great gateway; an earthen causeway, 6 feet 
broad, springs 62 feet direct towards the opposite gateway 
from the north bank of the moat, then stops abruptly. Oppo- 
site, 11 feet distant, is an octagon of 16 feet on each face, 
rising as an island out of the moat and revetted all round. A 
shifting bridge must have existed between this octagon and 
the causeway. 

Outside the house Mr. Payne gave a brief historical account 
of the mansion and the Roberts family. 

A portion of the party wandered away from the castle and 
inspected Bodiam Church, the “church in a nutshell” as it 
was spoken of; there was nothing remarkable about the 
edifice, all was modern. 

At half-past five the return journey was commenced, and 
the Society’s 1895 meeting ended at Cranbrook Station, and it 
may be chronicled as one of the most successful and delightful 
of the many that have taken-place in connection with the 
Society. 


EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES. 


HE extraordinary popular interest evinced of late years in 
the history of ancient Egypt is evidently on the increase, 
writes Mr. L. E. Steele in the /7zsh Tzmes ; and the remarkable 
fact that no less than three distinct collections of objects from 
amongst the most recent “finds” in Egypt are, during part of 
this present month of July, on exhibition in London, is sufficient 
evidence that the avidity for information in this direction is 
stronger than ever. Egyptologists, most generous of savants, 
have always placed their marvellous collections at the service 
of the dilettante and of the expert alike, and taken immense 
pains to point the lessons of the diggings and discoveries ; and 
so it comes to pass that there is now a widespread and intelli- 
gent appreciation amongst the ordinary reading public of facts 
which but a few years ago were deemed to be the heritage 
alone of the high priests of the cult of hieroglyph, tomb and 
temple. The educated man who nowadays is unacquainted 
with the salient facts of the histcry of, let us say, the fourth and 
eighteenth dynasties of ancient Egypt, or who speaks of car- 
touche and cartonnage, of pylon and propylon, of stele or 
scarab, with the hesitation begotten of ignorance, is held to be 
but a sorry fellow, and worthy of the fate which Osiris suffered 
at the hands of his brother Set. 

However, the sciolist has not quite got it all his own way 
yet, for from time to time popular speculations as to the build- 
ings and beliefs of the nation of mummies assume fantastic 
and amusing form. It has ever been so. From the. times of 
the earliest writers, from Herodotus to Georgius Syncellus, the 
ex Africa semper aliquid novi has made the imagination of the 
unlearned run riot in theorising, and has supplied the expert 
with excellent opportunity for administering archeological 
castigation. For example, Strabo, in the early days of the 
Christian era, is at great pains to demolish a popular notion 
prevalent in his day with regard to the Pyramids at Gizeh, 
The great mass of these buildings is composed of huge blocks 
of limestone of various sizes, cut for the most part from the 
neighbouring quarries of Turah, on the opposite Nile bank, 
Now this particular limestone, geologically speaking of com- 
paratively recent formation, is mainly formed of masses of 
small fossils known as nummulites ; they are in size and shape 
not unlike lentils. The weathering of these huge artificial 
mountains has caused considerable deposits of these little hard 
brown fossils to form at the bases of the buildings. Two 
thousand years ago these deposits were perceptible to the men 
of Strabo’s day, and they conceived the strange theory that 
they were survivals of the great stores of food provided 
for the generations of workmen who for many a long 
year toiled for the great kings of the fourth dynasty. 
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This popular fallacy the old Greek proceeds to confute, and 
correctly points out that the so-called lentils are but petri- 
factions, examples of which he was familiar with at his own 
home in Pontus. But the men of 2,000 years ago need no 
apology when, at the end of the nineteenth century, there are 
found some who believe that the stones of the Pyramids are 
merely blocks of concrete moulded as the old builders required 
them, and as the building rose—an ingenious enough solution 
of the mechanical problem, if tenable. The absurdity of the 
theory will be apparent at a glance. The “concrete” of 
which they are built is a “‘ concrete ” which, as far as is known, 
stretches right across the northern part of Africa, which pushes 
its way 500 miles up the Nile Valley until it meets with the 
sandstone and syenite at Assouan, and of whose thickness the 
gods alone know the measurements. If we are to believe that 
the old Egyptian made his concrete blocks as the modern jerry 
builder does, we must also be prepared to admit that he laid 
down this vast limestone floor of North Africa as the modern 
workman lays down his concrete footpath. But the concrete of 
Egypt is no work of man’s hands, but the result of one of the 
infinitely slow processes of Nature’s alchemy. Out of this 
limestone, of hoary antiquity when compared’ with the paltry 
4,000 years of Egyptian rule, the men of the land built many of 
their grandest edifices, and into this rock they hewed their way 
to find a resting-place for their honoured dead. 

lt may be interesting for us to know the nature of these 
London exhibitions of objects from Egypt ; at least, of two the 
most attractive, as some may have an opportunity of visiting 
them during last month. 

The Egyptian Exploration Fund has been carrying on a 
work of paramount importance for the past three winters in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes. M. Naville, with Mr. Newberry 
and other devoted explorers, have succeeded in almost com- 
pletely clearing one of the most exquisite and interesting of the 
temples, relieving the precious edifice of a heavy superimposed 
mass of rubbish, in some places no less than 4o feet in thickness. 
They have revealed in its main features, for the first time in 
modern days, a temple which stands unique amongst the 
buildings of ancient Egypt for originality of design and beauty 
ef workmanship; and one of these exhibitions contains a 
remarkable selection of portable objects which have been 
recovered in the course of the excavations. We need not 
concern ourselves now with the details of the exhibition, but 
rather try and gain some broad facts in connection with the 
architecture and chronology of this building, which will enable 
us to appreciate the importance of M. Naville’s undertaking. 

Right opposite to the stupendous ruins of the Temple of 
Amon, at Karnak, with the River Nile between them, stands, 
most curiously situated, this Temple of Dér-el-Bahri. At 
this point the great gaunt limestone cliffs of the old river bank 
fold back into the Western Desert, and form an almost right- 
angled crease. At the base of the scar, and dove-tailed into a 
corner of the rock, the architect has planted the temple. At 
the upper or. sanctuary end, and along the right side, the 
protecting cliff rises sheer from the plattorm and embraces the 
walls of the building, and also, be it said, has proved a source 
of enormous trouble to the explorers from the deposit which 
the weathering of centuries has rolled down from its sides upon 
the temple platform. 

Now, if we imagine that the platforms and the buildings 
which the explorers have exposed form the temple proper, we 
shall be quite in error, and herein lies the feature which stamps 
this building as unique amongst the sacred edifices of the land. 
The temples of Egypt were either great independent erections, 
standing freely upon the plains, or gigantic caverns hewn into 
the cliff side. The temple of Dér-el-Bahri is a combination of 
both. The great platforms, no less than three in number, 
rising like three gigantic steps one higher than the other, are 
merely the approach to the temple. The holy of holies, the 
sanctuary of Amon, to which great god of Thebes the building 
- is dedicated, lies in the cliff side, and for no less than 60 feet 
the visitor penetrates the solid rock to examine its features, 
And besides this temple there are many minor rock-hewn halls 
and shrines, to which he will find entrance from the platforms. 
The building is, in truth, a transition one. The architect has 
taken his idea of the sanctuary from the tombs in the hill side, 
especially those at Beni-Hassan, and suggestions for the 
platforms from the temples of his predecessors, combining 
them with consummate skill and taste. It forms, in style and 
in time, a link between the pile at Karnak and the gigantic 
rock-cut temple of Aboe-Simbel, which Rameses II , 200 years 
later, carried for 3co feet, the length of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
into the cliffs side. 

High up in the face of the precipice the architect of Dér-el- 
Babri has hewn his temple and shrines, and the height at which 
he has placed them has suggested to him the conception of 
bringing the worshipper up from the level of the plain beneath 
by a succession of platforms, the first two of which are some 
250 feet long and 300 feet wide. The “step ” from platform to 
platform was too lofty to scale directly, and so the approach of 
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the centre of each platform to the level of the one above it. 
The faces of these steps have been utilised for inscriptions and 
historic pictures, and, as we shall presently see, one of their 
surfaces records, with full illustrations, an incident of the time 
which has for us just now some points of special interest. 

To whom do we owe this lovely temple? Who was 
its architect? When was it built? The excavations of 
the last three winters have given complete and satisfactory 
answers to the questions. Its erection was due to the 
munificence of Queen Hatasu, or, as she is otherwise called, 
Queen Ramaka, wife to Thothmes IL, and aunt to 
Thothmes III, one of whose obelisks is a familiar object 
on the Thames Embankment. We are all now familiar with 
the idiosyncrasy of this great Queen. The pictures in her 
temple invariably represent her dressed as a man, while the 
inscriptions speak loud in praise of her as a woman. After all, 
she did no worse than Joan of Arc, and thus anticipated by 
some 3,500 years the aspirations of the rational dressers and 
lady bicyclists of our own day. 

And the architect? Who was this ecclesiastical artist—this 
Wren of ancient Egypt? We now know much about him. A 
statue of him is in Berlin,and his name was Senmut. Thus he 
speaks of himself in the inscription on the statue in words 
which curiously illustrate the trouble taken by the officials to 
combine the actual and assumed sex of their kingly queen :— 
“JT was a great man who loved his /ord, and I gained the 
favour of my gucen. He exalted me before the face of the land 
to the rank ot overseer of //s house and purveyor of the land. 
I was chief over the chiefs, head of the architects ; | executed 
his orders in the land. I lived under the lady of the land, 
Queen Ramaka, living eternally.” And thus some 1,500 years 
before Christ, and 200 years before the Hebrews fled from the 
land, Queen Hatasu and her architect, Senmut, planned and 
built this lovely temple. One word about the famous sculp- 
tures on the face of the step to the upper platform. A con- 
siderable portion of this wall-surface of almost 300 feet is 
occupied with pictorial representations of a commercial ex- 
pedition despatched by the queen to a land spoken of as Punt. 
Five ships comprised the expedition, and they returned laden 
with products, such as gold, ivory, and incense ; with animals, 
such as leopards, panthers, dogs, monkeys, and giraffes; and 
with aromatic trees, which we see at first in flower-pots, and, 
after their transplanting, flourishing in the soil of Egypt— 
commodities which point undoubtedly to an African locality ; 
and, indeed, there is excellent ground for suppesing that Punt 
was no other than the coast of Africa, at the lower end of the 
Red Sea, and now known as the Somali country. Is it more 
than imagination that would see in that extraordinary Somali 
encampment in the grounds of the Crystal Palace the 
direct descendants of those men of Punt with whom the sailors 
of Queen Hatasu traded 3,500 years ago 2 It is an idea worth 
considering as we run down to the palace after a visit to the 
Dér-el-Bahri relics at Burlington House. 

But the collection which transcends, in sensational interest 
at all events, is that which Professor Petrie and Mr. Quibell 
have thrown open at University College to all interested in this 
fascinating subject. Here we have brought home to our very 
door evidence of the astounding discovery made by Professor 
Petrie last winter, that in a district extending for some hundred 
miles south of Abydos there lived, 3,000 years before the 
Christian era, and contemporaneously with the Egyptians, a 
race of men wholly unlike the people of the land in their 
customs and their arts, ethnologically wholly unrelated to them, 
and, so far as is as yet known, wholly unlike any race of 
antiquity. And the discovery has thrown a curious light on 
a passage in Juvenal. That author, in his fierce denunciations 
of Egyptian ways in the Fifteenth Satire, relates how that there 
were two towns, Ombos and Tentyra, between whose inhabit- 
ants in his day there was “a long-standing feud of remote 
origin,” and tells how, on one occasion, when the people of one 
town were holding high festival, they were attacked by the 
inhabitants of the other, and how, when the defeated Tentyrites 
fled, the Ombites paused, like a pack of wolves, in the pursuit 
to devour the body of a slain Tentyrite and pick his bones 
(corrosis ossibus edit). Now, Tentyra is the modern Denderah, 
some forty miles north of Thebes, but Ombos (in ancient 
Egyptian times called Nubt) has heretofore been identified 
with the well-known Kum Ombo, which place, unfortunately 


‘for the coherency of Juvenal’s story, is situated 120 miles, as 


the crow flies, south of Tentyra, and on the opposite bank of 
the river. ‘ 

They could not, therefore, have been considered “neigh- 
bours,” as Juvenal asserts they were. Professor Petrie has set 
the question at rest for ever, for he has found and explored the 
ruins of a town quite close to Tentyra, which he has also dis- 
covered to have borne the name of Nubt, and therefore of 
Ombos. Moreover, he has explained the statement of Juvenal 
that “the cause of the feud was chiefly that each place dislikes 
its neighbour’s religion,” by the discovery of undoubted evi- 
dence that the town was a centre of the worship of the hateful 


the worshipper was facilitated by sloping ways, springing from ! god of evil, Set, who, according to the legend, had destroyed 
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his brother Osiris, and to which cult the orthodox Egyptian 
was bitterly opposed ; hence the hostility of the Tentyrites. 

Now we must bear in mind that these two towns were 
distinctly Egyptian, and the evidence adduced by Professor 
Petrie from the remains unearthed on this new site proves the 
thoroughly national character of the art and architecture of the 
town. But within a quarter of a mile of this newly-discovered 
Ombos or Nubt, another town, with a great associated ceme- 
tery, was laid bare, which proved to be as un-Egyptian in its 
character as the other was Egyptian. Neither in the town nor 
in the cemetery was there found a single article bearing any 
comparison with the relics of the Egyptian town. To quote the 
words of Professor Petrie, ‘‘ Not one scarab or cartouche, not 
one hieroglyph, not one piece of usual funeral furniture, a head- 
rest or a kohl-pot, not one Egyptian bead, not one god, not one 
amulet, not a single piece of Egyptian pottery,” was discovered 
within the precincts of this strange settlement. It was evidently 
the centre of a powerful foreign colony. Although no trace 
was found to indicate a knowledge of the art of writing, the fine 
arts generally, with the exceptions of drawing and sculpture, 
which were crude, were found to be quite on a par with those 
of the Egyptians, and in some respects excelled theirs. The 
discovery of copper adzes point to woodwork, copper needles 
to the fact that sewn garments were worn; in flint implements 
these mysterious people surpassed the Egyptians, and of pottery 
and glasswork no finer specimens have been found throughout 
the land. Professor Petrie assures us that the stone vases, of 
beautiful form, were made entirely by hand, with a lathe, and 
that the gracefully moulded clay vases were formed without the 
assistance of the potter’s wheel. ; 

But the sensational discovery lay in the cemetery. No less 
than 2,000 graves were opened by the explorers, and their 
contents examined with surprising result. It was found that 
this early man, a tall, long-legged, long-bearded, eagle-nosed 
human being, did not mummify his dead, as his neighbours 
did, nor bury them stretched at full length, but, as Andrew 
Lang sings, entombed them 

With their toes 
Tucked up, an original plan, 
Till their knees came right under their nose. 


And in a sitting posture, with the head to the south, but the 
face to the west. This was, however, the case only in the 
minority of instances. A far more extraordinary revelation 
awaited the explorers in the majority of the graves examined. 
In these the bodies had been cut up into pieces, and the bones 
grouped and arranged with evident design—tribs in one place, 
arm bones in another, and the skull in many cases placed 
between two vases. Most curious of all, there was evidence 
in this condition of the remains, as well as in the fact that the 
bones had been broken off short and the marrow scooped out, 
that amongst this primitive people there prevailed the horrible 
custom of cannibalism, which in some way was connected with 
their funeral and possibly with their religious ceremonies. It 
was a gruesome discovery, but one of intense interest. It is 
dangerous to speculate in the face of the warnings of Egypto- 
logists, but one cannot help thinking that those Ombites of 
Juvenal’s time who devoured the slain Tentyrite were acting 
in accordance with an ancient custom which their. remote 
ancestors had adopted from these mysterious foreign settlers, 
and handed down through 3,000 years, 

All exploration work in Egypt ceases with the approach of 
summer, and so we must wait patiently until another spring 
brings back Professor Petrie again, laden with the spoils of 
that land, which seems to yield its treasures and its history to 
this Egyptian magician with miraculous facility. Meantime, 
this brief account of the results of last winter’s campaign may 
prove helpful in enabling us to appreciate the lessons of the 
exhibitions at Burlington House and University College. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


oe unsatisfactory condition of the roof of the nave of 
Winchester Cathedral is causing much anxiety to the 
capitular body, It is estimated that to Carry out the work as it 
ought to be done an expenditure of some 5,000/. or 6,000/. will 
have to be faced. As long ago as 1873 the late Mr. Ewan 
Christian reported that the roof of the nave was “toa great 
extent in a very bad state,” and that from the tower up to 
within 60 feet of the western end, where it had been renewed, 
it was in a disorganised. state. It was Mr. Christian’s opinion 
that this was, without doubt, the original roof of William of 
Wykeham’s work, and, though it was well and powerfully 
framed in respect of timber, it was then in a very weak con- 
dition. It was, he thought, impossible to say how long such a 
roof might stand, but it had been seriously weakened by the 
cutting of the timbers, and being then without any inherent 
strength of its own, it had become a dead load on the walls. 
The whole of the lead, Mr. Christian complained, was also in a 
bad condition. Little, however, has been done since this report 


was presented.. At the end of 1893 Mr. J. B. Colson, architect 
to the Dean and Chapter, presented a long and elaborate report, 
in which he said that an absolute renewal of the lead was necessary 
on one-half of the north and on the whole of the south side of the 
roof. But more important than the state of the lead was the 
fact that most of the tie-beams, consisting of a series of trussed 
rafters, were in a seriously defective and disorganised state. 
The matter was still allowed to remain in abeyance until two 
or three weeks ago, when Mr. Colson wrote that it was again 
his duty to call attention to the nave roof. “The time has 
arrived,” he wrote, ‘when something must be done to the 
leads, even if the timbers are allowed to remain in their present 
condition. On the south side where subsidences have taken 
place, three places to the extent of 12 feet 6 inches, 16 feet 
6 inches and 17 feet 6 inches wide respectively, and on the 
north one place 9 feet wide, the whole length from gutter to 
gutter require relaying, and I unhesitatingly say that unless. 
this receives immediate attention there is danger of the whole 
slipping, perhaps forcing the parapet, and fallirg on to the 
lower roots, with an effect to the timber and vaulting that must 
at least be disastrous and expensive to remedy.” Stripping, 
recasting and relaying the lead would cost he estimated at 
least 2007, and if the repairs of a permanent nature which he 
advised were carried out on the roof in the near future, the 
amount spent on the leads would be almost entirely thrown 
away. The reports above referred to have been submitted to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, in réply, suggest that 
either a call should be made on a fund in the hands of the 
Commissioners, and belonging to the Dean and Chapter, to 
meet the cost of temporary repairs, or that an appeal should 
be made with the view to raising about 6,ooc/. for the proper 
renovation of the fabric. 


GENERAL, 


Mr. Samuel Loxton, architect and surveyor, died at 
Cannock on Friday. Among his buildings are the Town Hall, 
Wednesbury ; Wesley Chapel, Wednesbury ; the Temperance 
Hall, Walsall ; the Trinity Wesleyan Chapel, Walsall; the 
School Board Offices, Walsall, and some of the schools 
belonging to the Board, in addition to many other important 
buildings farther afield. He was also in great request as a 
witness in the law courts on questions relating to building and 
surveying. 

Sir E. Antrobus has agreed to keep a caretaker at Stone- 
henge in order to prevent the destruction of the stones by 
visitors, 

A Meeting of the Australian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be held in Sydney from the 3rd to the 
Ioth January, 1897. The president of the section of engi- 
neering and architecture will be Mr. H. C. Stanley, chief 
engineer, Southern and Western Railway Lines, Queensland ; 
and the secretary Mr. J. W. Grimshaw, supervising engineer, 
Harbours and Rivers Department, N.S.W. 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, will be closed from to- 
morrow until September 7, for cleaning and reparation. 

The Manchester City Council on Wednesday appointed 
Mr. J. Holme Lewis as engineer and manager of the hydraulic 
pumping station and supply at the salary of 3co/. ayear; Mr, 
T. G. Edge, as an engineering assistant in the city surveyor’s. 
department at the salary of 2co/. per year; and Mr. Jeihe 
M‘Kie as an assistant engineer on the main drainage works at 
the salary of 250/. a year. 

Messrs. Demaine & Brierly are the architects for the 
two Board schools opened in York on Saturday. The Fisher- 
gate School cost 14,000/, or 11/. 4s. per scholar, and the 
Parlgrove School 17,000/., or 11/. 8s. per scholar. it 

The Lambeth Palace Library remains open during 
August (Saturday excepted). Archzologists intending to visit 
Kent would do well to examine the Kentish drawings and old 
prints collected there, as well as the numerous books and 
pamphlets on diocesan history. 

An Appeal from a magistrate’s decision that a brewery 
yard in Westminster, which was converted into a courtyard for 
mansions let out in flats, although it had only one entrance for 
the use of tenants, their tradesmen, and visitors, was a street 
within the meaning of the Building Act, was set aside in the 
Queen’s Bench division on Wednesday. The Court held that 
a magistrate was not entitled to find as a fact that which the 
law did not allow to be a fact. 

It was Proposed at the Leeds County Council on Wednes- 
day that the markets committee should advertise for designs 
for the reconstruction and extension of the Kirkgate Market, 
and offer three prizes of 100/, 5¢/, and 25/, for the best 
designs. An amendment directing that the subject should 
be again referred to the committee, in order that a more 
comprehensive scheme might be prepared, was adopted by 
a majority of four votes, : 
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@he Merhitect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue risks in which architects are now involved by the 
interpretation of statutes according to modern notions has 
been exemplified in a remarkable manner at Liverpool. A 
manufacturer of lightning conductors brought an action 
against Messrs. ELLison & Son, of that city, to recover 
163/. 198, 6d., the cost of a conductor fixed in a workhouse 
hospital, of which they were the architects. Messrs. 
ELison had ordered a conductor similar to one which the 
plaintiff had affixed to a chimney of a rubbish destructor 
in Liverpool. Owing to the hospital chimney having an 
iron top and other causes it-was necessary to use stronger 
rods than was expected, and the plaintiff announced the 
extra expense. The work was completed, as was believed, 
to the satisfaction of the architects; a certificate was not, 
however, given. Plaintiff sent in his bill, not to the poor- 
law guardians, but to the defendants, in care of the 
guardians. When it was submitted to the guardians they 
repudiated any liability. The architects considered the 
price was exorbitant, but when proceedings were taken 
lodged 574 ros. in Court. In his evidence Mr. ELLIson 
said the certificate was withheld because there was dis- 
satisfaction with the work. The four rods were raised 
above the chimney, an excess of length was not considered 
necessary, and there were other excesses. It was also 
argued by their counsel that the architects had not made 
themselves personally liable, for they simply acted for the 
guardians, from whom they had had authority to enter into 
a contract. Mr. Justice WrL1s considered that the con- 
tract was made by the defendants, who were also liable for 
the extra expense due to the alterations. He gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff for 140/. and costs. The case should 
serve as a warning. Hitherto it was generally supposed 
that an architect was only liable when he falsely represented 
himself to be the agent of an employer, and was acting 
without authority. From the Liverpool case it is evident 
that in supplementary works, unless the usual procedure 
for contracts is adopted, especially when a client has the 
hardihood to act like the guardians for whom the lightning 
rods were fixed, an architect’s liability is unlimited. 


In May we published a report which the Secretary of 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings had 
addressed to the Mayor of.Chichester relating to the restora- 
tion of the Cross, which stands on a central point of the 
city. Since that time Mr. Dermar Brow has been asked 
to examine the structure. He has reported that beyond 
the general want of repair to the piers, pinnacles and flying 
buttresses, a slight spreading all round the wall was taking 
place, from the thrust of the flying buttresses at their spring- 
ing down to the springing of the vaulting, and continuing at 
a less degree to the foot of the piers ; that this spreading 
has shown signs of movement since 1817, by old cracks in the 
wall opening through the brickwork laid down in that year. 
In order to prevent the outward thrust at the springing of 
the flying buttresses down to the springing of the vaulting, 
the special committee of the Society recommends building 
in, from the inside of the wall to the back of the face 
stones, strong rings of hard Staffordshire paving bricks four 
or five courses high, varying in widths from 1 foot 6 inches 
to 2 feet, as the thickness of the core of the wall would 
allow, the work getting a good hold of the beds and vertical 
joints of the face stones by raking out all loose joints and 
grouting them in with cement mortar to the brickwork, and 
putting tile or slate filling in the widest of these joints, so 
as to prevent the contraction of large cement joints and 
give further tie to the face stones and_ brickwork. 
These rings of Staffordshire paving bricks four or 
five courses high, sandwiched with cement concrete, 
the committee consider amply sufficient to withhold 
the outward thrust without further aid of iron ties. 
As to the face-work of the Cross, the committee consider it 
will be necessary to repair a few of the worst decayed places 
with new stone, to be a support to the old, especially where 
some of the mullions of the sunk panellings are falling 
away, and too far decayed to be secured with copper 


cramps. Crockets showing signs of coming away would 
be stopped by small copper cramps, which would be sunk 
down into the stone, and perfectly embedded and 
coated with cement and sand. The clamps could hardly 
be of too slight metal, and the weathering of cement on 
the top of the crocket should beso done that no water could 
lie there to be absorbed. The committee advise that all 
sound crockets should be carefully weathered with 
cement and sand, and nicked in to the body of the stone 
work. ‘This can be done so as not to be seen from below, 
by ridging the cement in the middle. Wherever clamps 
are used they would be insulated by cement and sand ; the 
sand, well washed and well mixed with cement, say two of 
sand to one of cement, very carefully applied, the cement 
to be the dark, slow-setting kind, and exposed to the air 
before being used. In some cases where an ashlar stone 
has decayed on its face, and it is necessary to flush it up to 
the outside plane of the wall without putting in a new stone, 
the decayed stone would be cut back roughly to, say, some four 
or five inches, so as to have fresh-cut stone everywhere, and 
the space filled with cement concrete, care being taken to 
slightly sink, in dovetail way, both the sides and the bottoms 
of the hole before filling in the concrete, a tile being wedged in 
at the upper joint slightly deeper than the concrete facing up. 
As far as it is possible to estimate, the cost of the work 
described, including all labour and materials cf hard 
Staffordshire paving bricks, 12-inch by 6-inch by 2-inch 
stone, hard local bricks, best dark cement, English 
oak beams, cast lead, copper bolts, straps and dowels, 
including Mr. Biow’s charge at 52, per week, wiil amount to 
542/. 145. 62, say 550/.; to which sum should be added a 
reserve fund of, say, ro per cent. on that amount for extra 
work found necessary to be done, and the repairing of the 
bell fleche. The market cross committee resolved “That 
the Council be recommended to adopt the report and to 
instruct Mr. Bow to undertake the work accordingly, an 
appeal to the public to contribute towards the cost being 
made.” 


THE late RicHaRD Morris Hunt, who died at 
Newport, Rhode Island, on July 31, was one of those 
Americans who helped to unite European with Westera 
civilisation. Born in 1828, he began the study of architec- 
ture in Geneva in 1843. Afterwards he became a pupil of 
Hector LreFrvkt and joined the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, an 
institution which was always dear to him, and in which he 
founded a prize for American students. After travelling in 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, he obtained an 
appointment as inspector of works at the Louvre. When 
in his twenty-seventh year Mr. Hunt returned to America, 
he was first employed in assisting Mr. WALTER with the 
plans for the Washington Capitol. Afterwards he set 
up in practice, and in connection with his office he 
opened an atélier in which several successful archi- 
tects studied. Among his works are the Vanderbilt 
mansion, the Z7idune building, and the Lenox Library 
in New York, the Brimmer Buildings in Boston. He 
helped to found the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and he served as President from 1888 until 1891. 
He was a member of several European societies, and 
was the first American who was elected an Associate of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts. Architecture and Building, 
in recording Mr. Hunt's death, says of him, “No other 
American had ever been more widely recognised by archi- 
tects of both hemispheres. His genius, energy and fine 
taste would have made him notable in any calling, but 
gave him special prominence in the rising profession 
of architecture in this country. He had advantages 
of foreign study and travel at the time he entered 
practice given to few of his fellow architects. His 
loss will be regretted by the younger members of the 
profession, especially as he was always ready to interest 
himself in the work of their organisations, and took an 
active part in promoting the growth of the Architectural 
| League. He has always been at the call of those desirous 
of advice on professional matters; few men have served 
more frequently as advisers in competitions than he. When 
taken away he was in the midst of his work, and his death 
was entirely unexpected. All will regret in him the loss of 
a great genius, a famous architect, and a whole-hearted and 
generous man.” 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


HE publication cf an illustration from one of Sir 
JosHUA REYNOLDs’s most characteristic portraits 
affords us an opportunity to consider the life of 2 man who 
must always be reckoned among the worthies of England. 
REYNOLDS can never be so well known to posterity as his 
friend, SAMUEL JOHNSON, for he was not fortunate in finding 
a BoswELL to whom it would be delightful to record every 
one of his observations in the painting-room about art and 
artists, and to whom the commonest occurrences in the 
house in Leicester Square would be more important than 
any State business in Europe. Still, ReyNotps has fared 
better than the majority of his contemporaries, or than 
English artists in general. He is as much of a reality to 
us as any of FIELDING’s or GOLDSMITH’s characters. Wecan 
trace his career from the time when as a child he produced 
drawings “ out of pure idleness ” in the Plympton parsonage, 
until the summer day when his eyesight suddenly failed, and, 
as if he heard the command of destiny, meekly abjured the 
magic which had wrought so many wonders. There are 
none of those mysterious intervals in his life in which 
biographers take delight, for they afford matter for endless 
speculation and controversy. REYNOLDs’s course was 
plain sailing throughout. He was the most watchful of 
steersmen, and avoided all dangers. The Syren’s Isle was 
no more attractive to him than Scylla. Never was there a 
man who surpassed him in self-guiding power, and among all 
his endowments it was the most remarkable. It brought him 
safely through such trials as fell in his way. _ It did not 
depart from him in his days of prosperity. It was that 
controlling power which Burke recognised when, in his 
eulogy of REyNoLps, he said in his grand manner, with 
Celtic amplitude and ardour :—“ Admired by the expert in 
art and by the learned in science, courted by the great, 
caressed by sovereign powers and celebrated by distin- 
guished ‘powers, his native humility, modesty and ‘candour 
never forsook him, even on surprise or provocation, nor was 
the least degree of arrogance or assumption visible to the 
most scrutinising eye in any part of his conduct or dis- 
course.” It is not often such a tribute could be offered to 
the most successful artist of an age, for it is undeniable 
that Reynorps had attained that position. 

ReEyNotps could not have guided himself so happily if 
he were wanting in self-knowledge. He understood not 
only the extent of his powers, but of his limitations also. 
Vanity never deceived him. Like most painters, his secret 
aspirations may have been towards what was highest and 
noblest in his art, but he was too shrewd to jeopardise 
himself by continuous efforts to attain it. His conduct has 
caused him to be often misunderstood, and critics have in 
consequence passed harsher judgments upon him than he 
merited. It may be worth the endeavour to suggest that 
REYNOLDS was always acting in the way which the majority 
of his countrymen, including also the critics, have approved 
in all classes of business, and until prudence is considered 
to be a crime he deserves commendation rather than 
condemnation. 

REYNOLDS, as everyone knows, was born in 1723 at 
Plympton. Devonshire offered unlimited scenes for the 
inspiration of landscapists, and there were enough of men, 
women and children to serve as models for embryo figure 
painters and sculptors. But by one of the inexplicable 
perversities of human nature young artists seldom or 
never begin with attempts to represent created forms, 
In a parsonage and with a father who was college- 
bred, it was inevitable that young RerynoLps should 
start with copying the prints in books.. Those in 
DryDEN’s “Plutarch,” from which the boy’s earliest 
notions of the grand style were derived, were such bur- 
lesques as were to be ‘expected from the hands of the 
ignorant Dutchmen who slaved for the booksellers of 
London. The cuts in Cart’s “ Emblems” also, it is said, 
were utilised by him, and we believe there are very wise 
commentators who maintain that the influence of the Dutch- 
man 1s apparent in some of REyNoLps’s works ; but ‘“‘ The 
Snake in tbe Grass ” could be produced without aid of that 
kind, and if it inspired such combinations as GARRICK 
between Tragedy and Comedy, or Dr. BEATTIE overcoming 
the literary spirit of the eighteenth century, it was no great 
advantage to the artist. He was‘stilla child when he found | 
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interest in the old book on perspective ascribed to the 
Jesuits, and an effort to represent the school of the village 
according to its rules was declared by the delighted father 
to. be “wonderful.” There must have been manifest 
improvement in REYNOLDS'’s exercises, for it was the same 
critic who considered an. earlier drawing to be the con-- 
sequence of pure idleness. There was apparently as 
little of worldly wisdom in the Plympton parsonage as 
in Dr. PRimrose’s, and Sir JosHua may have recognised 
some paternal traits in Wakefield’s vicar which attracted 
him to GorpsmitH. The idle boy was allowed to 
have his own way, the family were made to serve as his 
models, a copy of RicHaRpson’s “Treatise on Painting” 
was acquired for his use, and as a consequence RAPHAEL 
appeared to him to be more sublime than any of ; 
PLuTarcu’s demigods. His education at home created 
self-reliance in him, and made him feel that a man can 
become his own teacher, and the best of all; but, on the 
other hand, as he was deprived of the advantages of school 
life, he was not only ignorant about many things, but he 
overestimated the advantages of his acquirements. Iaco 
believed he would profane his “own gained knowledge ” 
unless he made sport and profit out of it. REYNOLDS never 
cared much for sport, but the Venetian Ancient was not 
more afraid of the profanation of imparting information, 
and the anxiety which afflicted him in his old days from 
fear that one of his. pupils might diseover how his palette 
was made. up, revealed a boy who did not know what it was 
to be coached in an exercise by a fellow-sufferer. 

JosHuA REYNOLDS was allowed to follow his own 
system of self-education until he was eighteen. It was no 
easy matter to determine what was to be done with a youth 
who was out of place in Devonshire, and was supposed to 
be as ill adapted for any other part of England. That an 
admirer of the great Italian was sent as a pupil to Hupson 
in London was evidence that his advisers knew little about 
art. He was, however, a son-in-law of RicHARDSON, who 
wrote the “Treatise on Painting.” The master was puzzled 
what to do with a youth who gave pre-eminence to 
RapHaEL, and he set him to copy drawings or prints after 
GuErcino. But REYNOLDS was not to be cheated. He 
tried his hand at portraits, and he was declared to be so. 
successful with one of a servant of Hupson’s that the master 
rosé up against the rebellious pupil, and sent him 
adrift. REYNOLDs returned to Devonshire, and with the 
experience he gained during his two years in London he 
painted portraits, and it is believed that the most important 
were reminiscent of the Hudsonian manner. Whether he 
ever attempted family portrait compositions—like the FLam- 
BOROUGHS, with the seven children holding seven oranges, 
or like the Primroses, with the wife as VENUS in her best 
Sunday gown and a daughter as an Amazon, in a green 
Joseph richly laced with gold, with her lover as ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT—cannot be known. ReEyNoLps was discreetly 
silent about his early productions. But if, when most 
famous, he could represent sitters as THAIS, CLEOPATRA, 
St. Cecitia, HeEpr, Juno, L’ALLEGRO, Miranpa, Sr. 
AGNES, Baccuus, St. GEorGE,, &c., it is not unlikely he 
gave way to the same sort of idealising in his youth when- 
ever a commission was offered. There was no check on 
any sort of extravagance in art in those days, and by por- 
traying people as other persons, not only were the subjects 
supposed to be exalted, but a connection was established 
with the masterpieces of ancient art. The temptation must 
have been stronger with Rrvnotps than with any of his 
contemporaries, for he believed in his ‘‘ Richardson,” and 
the supremacy of Rome in art. . 

He was twenty-six when the appointment of Commodore 
KEPPEL, who was one of his early patrons, to the Mediter- 
ranean station enabled REyNoLDs to obtain a free passage 
to the Italian coast, from whence he could visit Rome. 
There he was able to make the masterpieces yield secrets 
to him which were unknown in Devonshire as in London ; 
but more important still, he was disillusionised by them. 

By his own efforts and without opportunities of seeing 
masterpieces REyNoLps had gained a position as a painter. 
What might he not expect in a city which he considered 
was a vast academy? He believed that nothing was denied 
to labour that was well directed. He was industrious and 
he was his own director. Might not some great change be 
wrought within him? The son of a parson could hardly 
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fail to believe in mental transformations, and he was about | declared that RryNoups did not paint so well as formerly; 


to place himself on the spot where the transforming power 
_was supposed to be strongest—where, as he said, ‘“ minds 
like tinder should catch fire from the divine spark of 
‘RapHAEL’s genius.” RapHaEL and MICHEL ANGELO were to 
be his patrons, and what he desired was to become like 
unto them. His disappointment at first was enough to 
overwhelm him. He was unable to appreciate what he saw 
on the walls of the Vatican. It seemed to him like a sudden 
attack of blindness. He found some consolation when he 
discovered that he was not unique in his insensibility, and 
he tried to convince himself that only superficial merits 
were to be recognised at a first glance. By humble study 
he gained a sort of acquaintance with the qualities of the 
master and the difference between RapHaeL and himself. 
Reynotps afterwards described his sensations in the 
Vatican galleries :—“I found myself in the midst of works 
executed upon principles with which I was unacquainted. 
I felt my ignorance and stood abashed ; all the undigested 
notions of painting which I had brought with me from 
England, where the art was in the lowest state it had ever 
been in (it could not indeed be lower), were to be totally 
done away and eradicated from my mind. It was necessary, 
as it is expressed on a very solemn occasion, that I should 
become as a little child.” RrEyNotps set about making 
copies of some of the masterpieces, and it is evident they 
were not considered successful, for very few commissions 
were offered to him. But it is not in that way a man can 
add cubits to his mental stature, and RryNoLps was after- 
wards not favourable fo much copying by students. He 
analysed form and colour, and in that way endeavoured to 
get at the innermost mysteries of painting. He discovered 
that Correccio’s Zeda is “dead coloured white and 
black, ‘or ultramarine on the, shadows, and over that 
is scumbled thinly and smooth a warmer tint, perhaps 
caput-mortuum,” and that Tirian’s Adonis was also 
dead coloured white, “with the muscles marked bold ; 
the second painting has scumbled a light colour over 
it, the lights a mellow flesh colour, the shadows on 
the light parts of a faint purple hue, at least they were 
so at first ;” and that Poussin’s landscapes are painted on 
a dark ground made of Indian red and black. But all 
recipes of that sort only help to bring painting to a level 
with cookery. They will not confer the creative force for 
which an ambitious man like ReyNoLps always longs. 
‘‘ Make a finished sketch of every portrait you intend to 
paint,” he wrote in Rome, “and by the help of that dispose 
your living model, then finish at the first time on a ground 
made of Indian red and black.” But there is nothing to 
show that Rrynotns was faithful to his own conclusions, 
and the characteristic in portraiture is not to be attained by 
converting subjects into agreement with pre-arranged 
types. That course is absurd as the painter’s who made a 
fortune by making all his male subjects resemble his 
Apollo Belvedere, and all the women like his Venus de 
Medicis. 

ReEyNOLpDs added to his connoisseurship by his residence 
in Rome, and he obtained hints about technique which 
were invaluable to him in his portraits. But he was 
no nearer in power to MicHEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL after 
a couple of years’ residence in Rome than when he entered 
the city. Physically he was the same little man, and he 
was as far as ever from becoming a giant in composition. 
He was too sensible not to perceive that without a miracle 
a man of twenty-six could not become a little child, and 
accordingly he stuck to his old calling as a portrait-painter, 
and while enriching himself increased the gratification of 
his countrymen and countrywomen. But his ‘‘ Discourses” 
show that he could never get over the conviction that if he 
had been caught young and sent to Rome he would be- 
come the British compeer of the Florentine giant and have 
surpassed RapHakt in force if not in grace. His delusion 
has been contagious, and although MicHeL ANGELO and 

* RAPHAEL cannot be considered as altogether worthy of 
imitation in our time, there is still a belief among us in a 
process for making high-class painters out of the most 
obdurate materials. ; 

When he reappeared in London and set up a studio at 
the end of 1752, it was not to be expected that he was to 
be welcomed by the painters. His style was novel, and 
therefore was likely to attract commissions. Hupson 


Eis found his works to be altogether unlike KNELLER’s. 
REYNOLDs for a time was successful, and then he had to 
make way for Liorarp, the Swiss, who was not superior to 
Hupson or Etuis. But fortune is whimsical, and in a 
short time REYNOLDS was again in favour. He did not 
exactly imitate JoHN Gay’s painter, and employ casts of a god 
and goddess as the normal types for hissitters. But,as NorTH- 
COTE said, every woman who wished to descend to posterity 
as an angel, and every man who wished to be accepted as a 
hero or a philosopher found their way to REryNOLDs’s 
studio. Three years after his return to London he had 
increased his price for a head from five to twelve and then 
to twenty guineas. It was not long before he could say his 
time was worth five guineas an hour, or one-tenth of the 
value of an hour to a loquacious Parliamentary counsel in 
our time, As time went on, REyNoLps charged more for 
portraits, but if quality be considered, his works were 
always cheap. 

Like CorioLanus, he could say of his success, ‘‘ Alone 
I did it.’ REryNoLps owed everything to himself. Dr. 
JoHNSON was attracted towards him when on_ their 
first meeting he heard Rerynoips talk about being 
relieved from the burden of -gratitude. It was a 
cynical remark, but the burden could in justice not be 
oppressive to the painter, for he was under obligations to 
few people. If anything, he erred by an excess of self- 
reliance. It has been supposed that he was indebted to 
BURKE or JOHNSON for the form in which his “ Discourses” 
have appeared, but as REYNOLDS only employed co-cpera- 
tion in backgrounds and curtains in his pictures, and did 
not conceal the amount of assistance, we cannot believe 
that he employed a literary “ghost.” He acknowledged 
indebtedness to JOHNSON, but it was as an educator, for no 
man, he said, had, like him, the art of teaching inferior 
minds the art of thinking, but he took care to add that not 
a single sentiment was contributed by the sage to the 
‘* Discourses.” 

Literary exercises of that class must have had an attrac- 
tion for him. In his boyhood he abandoned the usual 
classical studies, and he could hardly practise as a fashion- 
able portraitist in that age without discovering how much 
he had lost in consequence. REYNOLDS endeavoured to 
make up for his deficiencies in the Jdeé/es-/ettres, and “it was 
with a view to his own improvement he sought the society 
of BurKE, GoLpsmitH and JouNnson. In course of time 
it was apparent he was out of place among the /ferati. It 
was, however, characteristic of RryNoLDs that, although it 
was a delight to him to be present at wit-combats—and he 
could criticise conversational methods as shrewdly as 
methods of painting—he carefully avoided attempts to gain 
a reputation for his sayings, from fear he might be less 
industrious as a painter or less appreciated. According to 
him, ‘‘When a painter becomes fond of talking he had 
better put a padlock on his mouth, because those who can 
be admired for what they say will have less desire to be 
admired for what they can do, and as the former is so much 
easier performed with applause than the latter, it will more 
frequently be adopted, it being the nature of mankind to 
get as much commendation as they can acquire, and by 
the easiest means.” On that principle he acted. Men 
like JoHNsSON were often amazed at the knowledge of the 
world which Reynotps could display ; but with his sitters 
he was satisfied if he said enough to keep a conversation 
going. 

It is often remarked that men who are self-taught_are 
never able to realise that there can be bounds to knowledge. 
School and college courses necessarily produce an effect of 
definiteness and limitation on the majority of the minds 
that follow them ; but those whose training is of another 
kind regard knowledge as inexhaustible. REYNOLDS was 
always the student of painting, and the “ Discourses” are 
probably more expressive of his own desires to advance in 
art than as admonitions of a master. It was as a student 
he bought pictures, and he destroyed them without hesita- 
tion if he thought by his scraping and other processes he 
could gain information about the manner of their produc- 
tion. As he said, “Instead of beginning to save money, 
I laid it out faster than I got it in purchasing the 
best examples of art that could be procured. I even 
borrowed money for that purpose.” On one occasion he 
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offered to cover one of ‘TENIERS’s pictures twice over with 
guineas to gain it. Neither the subject nor the style was 
to his liking, but the technique he considered might afford 
suggestions. REYNOLDS was unfortunate in his colours, 
for his experiments were not inspired by chemical science, 
and they were based on his own conclusions, but economy 
was not the cause of his failures. NorTHCOTE tells us that 
“Sir JosHua was so careful about procuring unadulterated 
colours and articles of every kind for his professional pur- 
poses, that he has often desired me to inform the colourman 
that-he should not regard any price that might be required 
provided the colours were genuine.” In fact, he spared 
neither labour nor money in his investigations. What the 
philosopher’s stone was to the alchemists, colour was to 
REYNOLDS, and as one of his friends said, the art was ad- 
vanced by his experiments even when they failed. He 
used to say there was not a painter on the earth who had 
the least notion of colouring ; it was necessary for all alike 
to seek the old secrets, or colour would be lost to the art. 

REYNOLDs was only feeling his way to a discovery, and 
he knew better than any one how frequent were his failures. 
He was, therefore, not so culpable when he kept his 
preparations concealed in locked-up drawers in order that 
nobody but himself could see them. RryNoLps might 
hazard all sorts of novel combinations of materials, but 
would it be fair to allow his pupils to be equally venture- 
some? Haypon treated the notebooks of the President 
in which memoranda about paints were entered in cypher 
as if they were evidence of high treason against art. The 
unfortunate painter was no doubt diffusive enough in his 
dealings with his pupils, and could have no secrets 
for them. How many teachers have resembled him? 
There are few of us who cannot recall occasions 
when our progress as pupils was impeded by ignorance 
which a few words or a slight sketch could remove, but the 
aid was not given. The majority of English artists would 
be found to resemble REYNOLDs in their reticence, and 
nobody blamed them. He was, however, President of the 
Academy ; he was therefore supposed to be obliged to 
reveal all he knew, regardless of the consequences. But 
Sir Josuua to the last was aware that he was too much of a 
novice to set up as a legislator in colouring. His servants 
became rebellious about the labour in removing the 
coloured messes on the floor, which were the evidence of 
his unceasing if fruitless trials with paints. His own 
words were :—“TI tried every effect of colour, and by 
leaving out every colour in its turn showed each colour 
that I could do without it. As I alternately left out every 
colour, I tried every new colour and often, as is well 
known, failed. I was influenced by no idle or foolish 
affectation. My fickleness in the mode of colour arose 
from an eager desire to attain the highest excellence. This 
is the only merit I can assume to myself from my conduct 
in that respect.” 

After so frank a declaration of failure, and it is un- 
happily confirmed by several painted wrecks, we cannot 
understand why so many critics have endeavoured to make 
out that his conduct in relation to his colour experiments 
was evidence of a desire to deceive. He held up, it has 
been said, MicHEL ANGELO and RapHagt for imitation, 
while he worshipped Titian in secret. The trio were, no 
doubt, idols to REyNo.tps. He found he could not draw 
nor compose like the Roman and Florentine, but that was 
no reason why he should not endeavour to imitate the 
Venetian. By vigorous colour his deficiencies became less 
apparent, and his patrons and patronesses were more satis- 
fied than if he tried to make them resemble the sibyls and 
prophets in the Sistine Chapel. But the official head of a 
new school, whose duty it was “to give advice to those who 
are contending for royal liberality,” was not bound to think 
only of the caprices of fashion ; it seemed more becoming 
to found the school on the principles which were accepted 
as the most enduring. 

As an artist there is consistency throughout REYNOLDs’s 
life. He began with no master to help him, and he trusted 
to himself throughout his practice. Under other conditions he 
might have had fewer disappointments, but his nature would 


probably be less developed, and we should be less proud of 
him. 


‘LHE Warwick Town Council have decided to spend 1,700/. 
on works for extending the water supply. 


SWISS NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1898. 


BROCHURE on “Geneva and the Swiss National 
Exhibition, 1896,” by Mr. R. Harvey, has been issued, 
from which we take the following extracts :— 

Geneva is Switzerland in a city of 80,000 souls, situate on 
the banks of a picturesque |lake whose eastern waves bathe 
the sombre walls of Chillon Castle, where Bonivard, the pro- 
tagonist of Genevese liberties, lay imprisoned six years to glut 
the vengeance of the Duke of Savoy ; Bonivard, whose heroism 
three centuries later inspired Byron with his immortal poem. 
The Rhone, leaving the lake, runs through the town on its way 
to Lyons and the Mediterranean. 

The history of this ancient city would be too long to 
recount, for Julius Czsar mentions and describes it in his 
“Commentaries,” 56 BC., under the name of Geneva it still 
retains. We need not recall how this city, the binding link 
between the principal European nations, became the metropolis 
of the Reformation. Neither need we insist on the fact that 
Genevese Presbyterian Protestantism, instinct with liberalism 
and a foe to privilege, reaching England and Scotland, and 
from thence carried over to America by the Puritans, pro- 
pagated the doctrines of self-government that have so power- 
fully contributed to the development of modern democracy. 

Small though she be, Geneva has had the honour to leave 
an abiding mark on the track of civilisation. 


We beg to submit to our readers a list of some of the prin- 
cipal Genevese who have contributed to modify and even to 


fashion the course of European history. Their native republic 
being too small for the expansion of their genius, most of them 
have been obliged to emigrate to foreign lands, where they have 
spread Genevese principles and intelligence. 

The reader must bear in mind that Genevese republican 
independence was initiated by several Genevese citizens, the 
most famous of whom were Besancon Hugues, Pierre Lévrier, 
Amé Lévrier, Berthelier Pécolat and Bonivard of Byronian 
notoriety. Jean Calvin founded a religion; Francois Lefort, 
with the help of Peter the Great, founded the Russian empire ; 
and Camille Cavour, son of a Genevese lady, the Italian 
kingdom. Twelve Genevese statesmen of the first rankare notice- 
able, amongst whom Necker, Albert Gallatin, Charles Pictet de 
Rochemont and James Fazy. Seven generals, among whom stand 
out General Dufour, the pacifier of Switzerland, and George 
Prévost, Governor-General of Canada. .One admiral, the 
founder of the Russian navy, Francois Lefort. The writers 
are legion. Probably five hundred writers, big and small, 
would not be a full list of Genevese literati. Of the Genevese 
writers who have had a great influence on the modern world 
we may mention Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the celebrated political 
writer and philosopher, whose thought has mainly contributed 
to the founding of democracy in France ; Madame de Staél, the 
most illustrious authoress of the nineteenth century ; Horace 
Bénédict de Saussure, the first expounder of the Alpine world ; 
Delolme, the first expositor in English of the English political 
constitution ; the physicist, Auguste de la Rive, a great investi- 
gator of electric science; Pyramus de Candolle, the greatest 
lawgiver of botanical science; Etienne Dumont, political 
essayist, coadjutor of Jeremy Bentham and of Mirabeau ; 
Raoul Pictet, discoverer of the liquefaction of hydrogen ; 
Ernest Navilie, the well-known metaphysician and political 
reformer ; Amiel, the celebrated author of the journal “Tntime” ; 
Sismondi, the historian of the Italian Republics; Merle 
d’Aubigné, the historian of the Reformation ; Rodolph 
Toepffer, the inimitable caricaturist and novelist ; Victor Cher- 
buliez, the well-known political writer and novelist ; Théodore 
Tronchin, the most noted physician of the eighteenth century ; 
and Henri Dunant, the initiator of the Genevese Convention of 
the Red Cross. Geneva has had several great engineers, as 
for instance, Colladon, the inventor of the Alpine borer ; Favre, 
the constructor of the St. Gothard Tunnel; and Théodore 
Turrettini, the chief consulting engineer for Niagara Falls 
water-power works. She also boasts of artists such as Jean 
Etienne Liotard, one of the greatest of pastel painters; the 
two Dassiers, famous engravers; the Alpine painters, Diday 
and Calame ; the historical painters, Hornung and Lugardon ; 
and the celebrated sculptor, Pradier. One of her Roman 
Catholic sons, Gaspard Mermillod, was created cardinal, and, 
best of all, Geneva reckons about a score of private tutors to 
emperors, kings and princes, private tutors whose teaching, 
unknown to the world, has probably contributed immensely 
to the making of European history. 

Well might the acute and illustrious critic John Ruskin, 
writing in the maturity of his judgment and of his age, exclaim 
in 1886 (“ Praeterita,” vol. ii. chapter v.) :— 

“Tam more thankful every year of added life that I was 
born in London, near enough to Geneva for me to reach it 
easily. The Genevese are pious, learned and busy to a man, 
to a woman, to a boy, to a girl, progressing to and fro, mostly 
on their feet and only where they have business. And this 
bird’s-nest of a place to be the centre of religious and social 
thought and physical beauty to all living Europe, that is to 
thinking and designing Europe, France, Germany and Italy. 
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“They and their pieties and their prides, their arts and 
their insanities, their wraths and slaughters, springing and 
flowering, building and fortifying, foaming and thundering 
round this inconceivable point of patience. The most lovely 
spot and the most notable without any possible dispute of the 
European universe.” 

On May 1, 1896, will be opened at Geneva a Swiss national 
exhibition, arranged in forty-seven groups, and which will offer 
a complete display of Helvetic production and activity, the 
importance of which is yearly increasing. Besides the national 
industries, the fine arts will be largely represented. In one 
section will be found some of the most. remarkable specimens 
of ancient art, and in another section some of the best works of 
that school of Alpine painting which has carried all the world 
over the name of Switzerland. 

The machinery hall will contain machines moved by elec- 
tricity. The most important firms of Switzerland will show 
exhibits. As these firms have a hand in many of the leading 
engineering works of Europe, their machinery cannot fail to 
interest the visitor. The electricity department will be 
especially interesting by the fact that Switzerland and Geneva 
are admirably situated for carrying out largely and promptly 
the most recent discoveries of electric science. 

Special attention will be given to the department for public 
instruction and education which has so powerfully contributed 
to the moral and material prosperity of industrial cantons. 
Besides the institutions which comprise ordinary schooling, 
from the dame’s school to the university, will be noticed the 
gioup of practical schools comprising the professional schools, 
the schools of industrial arts and trades, the preparatory schools 
for handicraftsmen, men of business and agriculturists. The Swiss 
are in the front rank of the nations that spare no pains to fit 
the people’s minds for the needs and aspirations of modern life. 
Swiss agriculture will exhibit samples of its produce and the 
whole range of its best types of breeds. 

The site of the exhibition, occupying an area of 200,000 
square métres, is happily chosen. On the Plain of Plainpalais, 
enlarged by its neighbouring grounds, will rise the principal 
buildings, the central edifice containing the fine arts, the archi- 
tecture of which is a summary of the original and picturesque 
features of old Swiss structures, the machinery hall, the 
pavilions for the Alpine Club, for foresters, photographers, 
posts and telegraphs, the press, concerts, navigation, the 
aquarium, the restaurants and the beer-gardens. 

In a building erected under his care, M. Raoul Pictet, the 
Genevese savant, whose name is universally known, will 
expound in his usually brilliant and lucid manner the result 
of his discoveries concerning the utilisation of cold. 

Two attractions will especially call the attention of the 
crowd—firstly, the Pleasure Park, where varied and amusing 
shows will be offered, and secondly, the Swiss Village, which 
will unite in a well-selected nook models of all the kinds of 
chalets which so picturesquely adorn the Swiss Alps. Herds- 
men in their national costumes and herds of cattle will make of 
the Swiss Village a living picture of Alpine life. 

A railway, 24 kilométres long, will enable visitors to go 
quickly and pleasantly from one part to another of the extensive 
grounds. 

Far away, but lordly peering above Geneva, stands 
Mont Blanc, the monarch of mountains, in his robe of eternal 
snow. No exhibition of the world has yet been so majestically 
attended. 

The Swiss National Exhibition will be presided over by 
WM. Théodore Turrettini, mayor of Geneva, and chief consult- 
ing engineer of the Niagara Falls water-power works. 

Seven hundred and sixty-three citizens have enlisted as 
managers of the exhibition, who represent the intellect and the 
patriotism of the Swiss Confederation. The administrative 
corps are the following :—The supreme national commission, 
the central committee, the general management, the permanent 
commissions, the forty-seven committees of exhibiting groups. 

The Swiss exhibition is a mere symbol of Swiss life. 
Switzerland is in itself the greatest of exhibitions. Her un- 
rivalled scenery, her democratic liberties, quite unmatched 
in their scope and equity by England or America; her 
mountain-railway system, her palatial hotels, her twenty-two 
republics, each with its individual national life, make of 
Switzerland a country in every way original, and that has never 
had its like in ancient or modern times. The twenty-two 
Swiss republics together contain about half the population of 
London, and yet 975,459,077 men, or nearly a . thousand 
millions, have decided that Berne, the capital of the Swiss 
Confederation, should be the seat of the Universal Postal 
Union. The same great world has also decided that Berne 
should be the seat of the International Telegraph Congress, of 
the International Literary and Artistic Association and of the 
International Railway Union. 

At Berne these offices are directed by intelligent, though 
simple, Swiss citizens. Indeed the Swiss are evidently marked 


Geneva, which was thought out and proposed by five Genevese 
for the relief of the wounded in war, is an earnest of the Swiss 
philanthropic mission. And above all, Switzerland is the only 
country where socialism and class hatreds are inoperative, 
because Switzerland is the only country where “ the rank is but 
the guinea’s stamp and the man is the gold for all that””—the 
only country where “the honest man though ever so poor is 
king of men for all that”—the only country where, with 
respect to “ribands, stars and all that, the man of independent 
mind looks and laughs at all that”—the country where 
William Tell some five centuries before the French Revolution 
asserted and achieved the rights of man. Berne, Bale, Zurich, 
Neuchatel and Lausanne are the worthy intellectual and 
moral rivals of Geneva, all struggling in brotherhood for the 
palm of virtue, but all uniting in charity under the motto of the 
twenty-two Swiss confederate republics :— 
Un pour tous ! Tous pour un ! 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


9 aoe following prizes have been awarded in the architectural 
classes directed by Professor T. Roger Smith :— 

Fine art: Donaldson medal, V. A. Flower, of London ; 
prize, A. M. Watson, of London ; third class, A. S. R. Ley, of 
Brackley. Construction: Donaldson medal, A. T. Coode, of 
London ;_ ptize, S. Heath, of Blackheath; certificates, 
3%, J. N. Snell, of Bromley ; 4*, A. E. Nicks, of London ; 
second class, F. Moore, of Bickley ; third class, J. M. R. Alves, 
of Brazil; F. J. Freeman, of Blackheath; H. T. Nation, of 
Bedford. Classes maintained by the Carpenters’ Company— 
Architectural drawing: first prize, H. L. Bunn, of London ; 
second prize, L. Cabuche, of London ; third prize, G. Jacob, of 
London. Construction drawing: prize, O. J. Potter, of London. 
Measuring and quantities : first prize, F. Stacey, of London ; 
second prizes (equal), S. Green, of London, S. Porter, of 
London ; third class, F. B. Chester, of London; Sidney Ebbs, 
of London; E. A, V. Garnham, of London; A. S. Seaman, of 
London. 


WILKIE’S “THE ABBOTSFORD FAMILY.” 


HE Board of Manufactures, says the Scofsman, have just 
made an interesting addition to the collection in the 
Scottish National Gallery by the acquisition of 7he Advotsford 
Family, painted. by Sir David Wilkie, and well known 
throughout Scotland in its engraved form. It represents the 
Scott family in peasant costume grouped on the terrace near 
Kayside, commanding a view of the Eildon Hills. Though 
only of cabinet size, the portraits are painted with remarkable 
finish, and some portions of the picture are characterised by 
great breadth and feeling. There is a very apparent thinness 
in some places, but all over there is the unmistakable stamp 
of the distinguished limner, and notwithstanding that it was 
painted nearly eighty years ago, the picture is in an excellent 
state of preservation. Alike from an historical and an artistic 
point of view the work is a great acquisition to the gallery. It 
has been several times engraved ; it was exhibited at the Scott 
exhibition held in Edinburgh in 1871 to celebrate the centenary 
of the birth of Sir Walter Scott, and it was also exhibited at 
the Loan Exhibition of 1884 as the property of Mrs. Admiral 
Ferguson. The picture was executed for Sir Adam Ferguson, 
whose portrait is the most successful in the group, and is thus 
described by Sir Walter himself in a letter to his friend Sir 
Adam, dated Abbotsford, August 2, 1827 :— 

“The idea which our inimitable Wilkie adopted was to 
represent our family group in the garb of south country 
peasants, supposed to be concerting a merrymaking, for which 
some of the preparations are seen. ‘The place is the terrace 
near Kayside, commanding an extensive view towards the 
Eildon Hills. The sitting figure in the dress of the miller, I 
believe, represents Sir Walter Scott, author of a few scores of 
volumes and proprietor of Abbotsford, in the county of Rox- 
burgh. In front, and presenting, we may suppose, a country 
wag somewhat addicted to poaching, stands Sir Adam 
Ferguson, knight, keeper of the regalia of Scotland. In the 
background is a very handsome old man, upwards of eighty- 
four years old at the time, painted in his owa character of shep- 
herd. He also belonged to the numerous clan of Scott.... 
Of the three female figures, the elder is the late regretted 
mother of the family represented. The young person most 
forward in the group is Miss Sophia Charlotte Scott, now Mrs. 
John Lockhart, and her younger sister Miss Ann Scott. Both 
are represented as ewe-milkers, with their leglins or milk-pails. 
On the left of the shepherd the young man holding a fowling- 
piece is the eldest son of Sir Walter, now captain in the King’s 
Hussars. The boy is the youngest of the family, Charles 
Scott, now of Brasenose College, Oxford. The two dogs were 


out by Providence to be the starters of a universal system of | distinguished favourites of the family; the large one was a 


law and justice. The Convention of Geneva with its seat in 


staghound of the old Highland breed, called Maida.” 
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This description of the picture, to which Sir David Wilkie 
alludes in a letter to his sister from Madrid, dated October 30, 
1827, had appeared in the newspapers, and in 1837 was quoted 
in the prospectus of the engraving by Robert Graves, A.R.A, 
when it was nearly ready. Sir David Wilkie refers to the 
description in the following terms :— 

“T have just seen in the papers Sir Walter Scott’s letter 
giving an account of my little picture of his family. 1 cannot 
help admiring it extremely for.its cleverness and goodness of 
heart, and Washington Irving is quite delighted with it.” 

It is understood that the Board of Manufactures purchased 
the work for 800 guineas. 


TESSERZ. 
The Earl of Burlington as an Architect. 


ibe BURLINGTON seems to have been a kind, con- 
descending and benevolent nobleman: conscious, but 
not vain, of his personal accomplishments, and possessing those 
naturally graceful and conciliating manners which win the 
favour of all classes, By his influence and example he strove 
to awaken a love of art and science among people of wealth 
and rank, and he gave his time and his fortune freely to the 
furtherance of high pursuits. That he sometimes mistook a 
person of ordinary capacity for a heaven-born genius ought not, 
perhaps, to be urged to his discredit ; such blunders will always 
be common ; your smooth and plausible pretender, who talks, 
like Ancient Pistol, ‘‘as brave words as a man could wish to 
hear on a summer’s day,” will often succeed in the strife 
for immediate distinction against his betters. If, how- 
ever, England has produced few noblemen so accom- 
plished as Richard Boyle, she has certainly produced many 
superior architects ; his wealth, his generosity, his kindliness 
of manner, his love of mixing with men of talent as well as 
title, were quite enough to float his name further on the stream 
of fame than it deserved ; and we need not wonder if it has 
drifted back a little. His buildings are not numerous ; in the 
book of designs by Inigo Jones, Kent has preserved several 
plans and elevations by his noble patron, all of which show a 
taste for selecting what is beautiful, and some of them such 
skill in interior arrangement as promises domestic accommoda- 
tion to a greater extent than was bestowed on General Wade. 
He is deficient in vigour, in light and sbade, and in the skill of 
adapting to our climate the designs which he hesitated not to 
own that he borrowed. Though well acquainted with all the 
varieties of combination and embellishment, his elevations are 
frequently plain, even to meanness ; he was a lover of sim- 
plicity, but it is beauty only that safely dares to be simple ; the 


justest geometric proportion and the finest arrangement of 


parts, uniting into a splendid whole, like the members of the 
Apollo, may venture to dispense with the graces of ornament ; 
but he who has not an eye formed by nature for the perception 
of harmonious unity will do wisely to hide, as well as he may, 
his deficiency in embellishment. The colonnade of Burlington 
House was a work of beauty, and the octagonal room at Chis- 
wick with its fine columns, galleries, wreathed panels, niches 
and upper light is splendid, both as to ornament and propor- 
tion, but even in the happiest of his works there is a visible 
deficiency of original thought ; we continually feel that we are 
in the land of the shadows of Jones and Palladio. Inigo was 
indeed the god of his idolatry. He looked on St. Paul’s, when 
the last stone was laid, and thinking of the fallen portico of his 
master, exclaimed, “ When the Jews saw the Second Temple 
they reflected upon the beauty of the first and wept.” 


The Temple and the Cathedral. 


The Christian religion differs not more from the heathen 
than a Gothic cathedral from a Grecian temple. The internal 
economy, the geometrical combination, and the outward eleva- 
tions are obviously and equally dissimilar. The latter is an 
oblong building with open columns on the sides, open porticoes 
at the ends, internally containing the colossal statue of the god 
to whose service it is dedicated and externally embellished 
with sculptures representing actions which that deity was sup- 
posed to have directed or influenced. The interior sculpture 

1s not necessary to the integrity of the building ; the colossal 
figure neither supports any part, nor mingles with the masonry, 
and might be removed without injuring the internal harmony 
of arrangement; even the sculptures on the outside friezes 
and double pediments have no duty to perform further than that 
of embellishment. The climate for which this noble architec- 
ture was invented is warm and mild, where the heat of the sun 
is more thought of than rain and sleet and snow. There are 
pediments, but no lofty towers ; the roof is slightly ornamented, 
and the outline of the whole is regular and unbroken. The 
stones of which it is composed, in size and weight, make part 
of the invention; the nature of the architecture requires 
immense blocks ; a great temple cannot be built of little pieces 
of marble ; the lofty columns, massy architraves, long friezes 


le 


and projecting entablatures demand blocks of many tons 
weight ; the larger the stones the firmer the structure. These 
stones are squared with such nicety, and are so solid and mas- 
sive, that the quality of the cement which unites them is of 
little moment, and on some occasions this necessary ingredient 
to the Gothic has been dispensed. with. Constructed in this 
manner, these magnificent temples survive the vicissitudes of 
seasons and nations, and are still the wonder of the world. A 
Gothic cathedral is a work cf another kind—it is at once a 
place of worship, a sanctuary and a sepulchre ; the mind which 
conceived it was in its nature solemn, nay gloomy, and shared 
largely in that melancholy spirit which inspires our finest 
poetry. The holy apostles and martyrs who diffused our religion 
over the earth, the meek Virgin and her blessed Son, who. 
atoned for our sins, appear above and around ; in the recesses, 
chapels and aisles are the statues of kings, councillors, priests,. 
warriors and poets lying beneath enriched canopies, and under 
our feet is their dust, with their names simply inscribed on the 
marble pavement. Those groups and statues and tombs, the 
processions of priests, the sufferings of the martyrs, the legends 
of the Church, and even the picturesque ornaments, are a 
portion, and no mean one, of the invention cf this splendid 
architecture. They are in character and handling whoily sub- 


ordinate to the building, as much so as the fruit is to the © 


tree which bears it, yet they are so successfully imagined that 
they blend with the masonry into one grand harmony of 
arrangement, and could no more be spared from the niches, 
bands and entablatures than the jewels from out of an imperial 
crown. The lofty towers, the numerous pinnacles, the nave, 
the side aisles, the ornamented buttresses, the clustered 
columns, and the ribbed and enriched arches differ not more 
from the heavy pediments, the weighty entablatures and mas- 
sive columns of the Classic style than the materials out of 
which they are respectively composed. The stones of which 
our cathedrals are built are of small dimensions, few of them 
heavier than what an able man could easily lift. The materials 
are light, so is the structure, so much so that the Gothic has 
borne the reproach of being as much too slight as the Norman 
has of being tco massive and heavy. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the semicircular arches of the latter require 
great weight and strength of abutment, lest they should shoulder 
the towers, in which they form the openings for light and air, 
out of the perpendicular, and that the pointed arches of the 
other require less strength at the springings, and are, moreover, 
supported by the arches of the side aisles, and by a profusion 
of solid and open buttresses, in themselves a great ornament 
as well as stay to the structure. One might almost imagine 
that the stones which compose a Gothic cathedral were laid in 
a heap before some sagacious architect, who, observing that 
they were too small for a temple in the Greek style, and taxing 
himself with the invention of an order of architecture suitable 
for his materials, conceived the Gothic. Nor is this so fanciful 
a view as it seems. In those days there were few other powers 
than the force of men’s hands to put masses of stone in motion ; 
it was difficult to cut large blocks in the quarries, and infinitely 
more difficult to convey them over many miles of rough road 
and raise them to the summits of lofty buildings ; small thin 
stones were therefore inevitably preferred, and a style of archi- 
tecture prevailed in which large blocks were unnecessary. 


‘Galla Placidia and Architecture. 


The Empress Galla Placidia has left us in Ravenna one of 
the most interesting of yet existing basilicas. It is very small, 
scarce 40 feet in greatest length, cruciform, of the regular 
Latin proportions, and rises into a little dome at the intersec- 
tion. The whole is vaulted in very massive masonry, and 
beautifully encrusted with marbles and mosaic. -It was made 
to contain three heavy sarcophagi, for which there is just room 
in the three smaller arms of the cross, The central contains 
the remains of the empress herself; the others those of 
Honorius, her brother, and Constantius, her second husband. 
The body of the empress was preserved in full dress, sitting in 
a chair, down to the sixteenth century. It could be seen 
through an opening in the sarcophagus. Unfortunately some 
children put into it a lighted candle, which caught the dress, 
and the whole was consumed. The opening is closed up, but 
how much of her imperial majesty may still remain uncon- 
sumed cannot be known. There remains, too, in this curious 
church a primitive altar. It stands under the cupola, is of the 
usual height and proportions, rather short, and stands on a 
single step or footpace. The whole is. composed of slabs of 
white marble. That which forms the front is rudely sculptured 
with a cross, a lamb and a dove, in low relief. On the altar is 
a small predella to hold the candlesticks ; whether this forms 
part of the original is doubtful, but the whole is a fair specimen 
of so small an altar in its ancient state. Some of the imperial 
magnificence found its way into Rome in the form of the 
interesting basilica of San Lorenzo Fuori le Mure. It is the 
only basilica of the large classin Rome in which galleries are 
found. The present building has been much altered. The 
church of Galla Placidia, built in the fifth century, was to 
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some extent rebuilt by Pelagius II., in 578; but the 
old columns either remained or were replaced, and twelve fluted 
columns of pavonazzo enclose the sanctuary on two sides, and 
a third colonnade on the third. Above the side colonnades, 
which were half buried till they were opened sixty years 


ago to their bases, are galleries, with smaller columns of | ascertained according to the true cardinal points. 


pavonazzo and serpentine. The burial of these lower columns 
seems to indicate that they and the galleries above them were 
of the original work of the empress, as it is not probable that 
freshly placed shafts should be buried in a new building. The 
restorations were of other parts of the church. The present 
nave was added in the eighth century by Adrian I., who 
reversed the original arrangement, placing the opening of the 
nave where the apse had formerly stood. The raising of the 
ground in the present sanctuary has been occasioned by the 
height of the subterranean chapel containing the bodies of SS. 
Stephen and Laurence, and the levels of both sanctuary and 
side aisles under the galleries were made to coincide with the 
top of this vault. If this was the work of Pope Pelagius, it 
accounts for the remarkable position of the columns in this 
older portion. It would otherwise obviously have been easier 
to cut the shafts than to go to the trouble of burying them to 
diminish their height. The architecture of Galla Placidia and 
of Justinian made no more progress than this in Rome. 


Early Glass Painting. 


The mode of proceeding, according to Theophilus’s method, 
‘was first to make the design of the glass painting by drawing 
it on a board with a piece of lead or tin, and then to cut pieces 
of white and coloured glass corresponding in size and shape 
with those parts of the design (as marked on the board) which 
were intended to be white and coloured respectively. The 
outlines and shadows of the design were then painted on the 
glass, with an enamel colour which, from its similarity to the 
colour still used for this purpose, we may call ‘enamel brown.” 
The next step was to cause the adherence of the enamel brown 
to the glass by an exposure to heat in a furnace, a process now 
called “ burning ” or “ firing the glass ;” and the conclusion of 
the process was to connect the various pieces of glass together 
with lead, as at the present day, and to set the work up in the 
window. Thus the colouring of the window was entirely pro- 
-duced by using white and coloured glass, the pencil of the 
artist being employed only to paint the outlines and shadows 
of the design with the enamel brown before mentioned. This 
is the simplest mode of painting on glass. Yet, simple as it is, 
it continued to be used until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, with only trifling modifications. Theophilus does not 
~very clearly describe the construction of the shadows of the 
glass painting, but when read with the light which the glass of 
the twelfth century (the oldest to which we can refer) throws 
upon it, the passage evidently alludes to the method which we 
may call “smear shading,” according to which the artist 
smeared with his brush some of the enamel brown on those parts 
of the glass which he intended to be in shadow. The earliest 
modification of Theophilus’s method seems to have taken place 
early in the fourteenth century, when a stain, to stain white 
glass yellow, was invented. The yellow stain was soon after- 
wards occasionally used to change blue glass to green at the 
pleasure of the artist. The harshness of the smear shadow 
was also occasionally removed by stippling it when wet, so as 
to obliterate the strokes of the brush. Of this there are 
instances as early as 1330. With this occasional modification, 
however, smear shading continued exclusively to be used: until 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, when an entire new 
method of shading was introduced, which may be said to con- 
tinue to the present time. This mode of shading may be 
called “‘stipple shading.” It differs from the smear method in 
this, that instead of covering with the enamel brown only those 
parts of the glass which.were intended to be shaded, the whole 
surface of the glass was, in the first instance, covered with a 
coat of enamel brown, which was stippled all over to obliterate 
the marks of the brush, and give the ground a grain; the 
portions of glass intended to represent the lights of the picture 
being afterwards restored to their original transparency by 
scraping the enamel brown off them. . 


The Roman Land Surveying. 


Under the emperors a colleg2 was established for the 
‘‘ agrimensores,” or land surveyors. Like the jurisconsults, they 
had regular schools, and were paid handsome salaries by the 
state. Their business was.to measure unassigned lands for the 
state, and ordinary lands for the proprietors, and to fix and 
maintain boundaries. Their writings on the subject of their 
art were very numerous, and we have still scientific treatises 
on the law of boundaries, such as those by Frontinus and 
Hyginus. They were sometimes vested with judicial power, 
and were called “ spectabiles” and “clarissimi” in the time of 
Theodosius and Valentinian. As partitioners of land, the 


agrimensores were the successors of the augurs, and the mode 
of their “limitatio” was derived from the old augurial method 
of forming the “templum.” The word “templum” simply 
means a division; its application to signify the vault of the 
heavens was due to the fact that the directions were always 
At the 
inauguration of a king or consul the augur looked towards the 
east, and the person to be inaugurated towards the south. 
Now in a case like this the person to be inaugurated was con- 
sidered the chief, and the direction in which he looked was the 
main direction. Thus we find that in the case of land sur- 
veying the augur looked to the south ; for the gods were sup- 
posed to be in the north, and the augur was considered as 
looking in the same manner in which the gods looked upon the 
earth. Hence the main line in land surveying was drawn from 
north to south, and was called “ cardo,” as corresponding to the 
axis of the world; the line which cut it at right angles was 
termed “‘decumanus,” because it made the figure of a cross, 
like the numeral X, These two lines were produced to the 
extremity of the ground which was to be laid out, and parallel 
to these were drawn other lines, according to the size of the 
quadrangle required. The limits of these divisions were indicated 
by balks, called “limites,” which were left as high roads, the 
ground for them being deducted from the land to be divided. 
As every sixth was wider than the others, the square bordering 
upon this would lose fro fanto. The opposition of “via” and 
“limes” in this rectangular division of property has not been 
sufficiently attended to by scholars. It appears that if the line 
from north to south was called “limes,” that from east to west 
would be named “ via,” and vzce versa. Virgil was, as is well 
- known, very accurate in his use of words, and we may entirely 
depend on inferences drawn from his language. In “ Georg.” il. 
278, he says “let every ‘via’ be exactly perpendicular to the 
‘limes’ which it cuts,” proving that “via” and “limes” are 
used in opposition to one another. ‘ Via” means the principal 
or high road, and “ limes” a narrower cross road, where roads 
are spoken of. In the first place, the Twelve Tables laid down 
that the “via” should be 8 feet wide when straight, but 12 feet 
at the turning; and it is expressly distinguished by Festus 
from the “iter” of 2 feet wide and the actus of 4 feet wide. 


The Phrygian Cap. 


A cap of very frequent occurrence in the works of ancient 
art is that now generally known by the name of “ The Phrygian 
bonnet.” The Mysian pileus, mentioned by Aristophanes, must 
have been one of this kind, for we find it continually intro- 
duced as the characteristic symbol of Asiatic life in paintings 
and sculptures of Priam and Mithras, and in short in all the 
representations, not only of Trojans and Phrygians, but of 
Amazons and of all the inhabitants of Asia Minor, and even of 
nations dwelling still further east. The representations of this 
Phrygian, or Mysian, cap in sculptured marble show that it 
was made of a strong and stiff material and of a conical form, 
though bent forwards and downwards. By some Asiatic 
nations it was worn erect, as by the Sacae, whose stiff peaked 
caps Herodotus describes. The form of those worn by the 
Armenians is shown on various coins, which were struck in the 
reign of Verus on occasion of the successes of the Roman army 
in Armenia, A.D. 161. It is sometimes erect, but sometimes 
bent downwards or truncated. The same variety may be 
observed in the Dacian caps as exhibited on the coins of 
Trajan, struck A.D. 103. Strabo observes that caps of felt were 
necessary in Media on account of the cold. He calls the 
Persian cap ‘felt shaped like a tower.” Another singular 
variety of the Asiatic pileus was that of the Lycians, which was 
surrounded with feathers, and must have resembled the head- 
dresses of some of the North American Indians. Among the 
Romans the cap of felt was the emblem of liberty. When a 
slave obtained his freedom he had his head shaven, and wore 
instead of his hair an undyed pileus. This change of attire took 
place in the temple of Feronia, who was the goddess of freed- 
men. The figure of Liberty on some of the coins of Antoninus 
Pius, struck A D. 145, holds this cap in the right hand. 


Roman Masonry. 


The ancients, according to Palladio, first squared and 
worked the sides of the stones which were to be placed one 
upon the other, leaving the other sides rough. The edges of 
the stonés, being beyond the square, were then smoothed. But 
the roses between the modillions and similar ornaments of the 
cornice, which could not commodiously be done when the 
stones were fixed, were carved upon the ground. If the works 
were very great, as the Arena of Verona, the Amphitheatre of 
Pola and other buildings, to save expense and time, they 
worked only the imposts of the arches, capitals and the 
cornices ; the rest they left rough. But in temples, and other 
buildings which required nice work, they spared no pains in 
the execution, glazing and smoothing even the very flutes of the 
columns, and polishing them carefully. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE terrible destruction of life and property which fol- 
lowed the, failure of the reservoir at Bouzey, by which a 
large area was made desolate, has caused M. Loewy to 
consider the construction of reservoirs. A paper by him 
on the subject was read at the last meeting of the French 
Académie des Sciences. M. Lorwy ascribes all failures to 
fissures in the masonry of theembankments. Water enters, 
and not only is mortar washed away, but there is a sort of 
leverage exerted against the sides of the fissure which the 
bank cannot resist. M. LoEwy proposes that a second 
bank or wall should be always formed in front of the main 
wall and bound to it by cross walls. In case of a leakage 
the water would run into intervening spaces or wells, and 
the pressure would .be taken off the main wall. - For a 
time, at least, a catastrophe would be avoided. Moreover, 
the people having charge of the reservoir could perceive 
the danger, and a remedy could be provided. The prin- 
cipal obstacle to the proposal is one of cost. The con- 
struction of reservoirs is costly, and shareholders of water 
companies would not care to have it increased. At present 
very few accidents happen, and the introducticn of a con- 
tinuous outer wall might lead to carelessness in superin- 
tendence. 


AS congresses are now the rule, the cyclists, having 
more solidarity than many formal bodies, could scarcely 
avoid holding one. The meeting at Tunbridge Wells, 
which was concluded on Saturday, suggested that other 
important affairs besides wheels and their tyres could be 
considered with advantage. A lady cyclist contributed a 
paper describing Fordwich, near Canterbury, which was 
received with interest, and many who heard it read resolved 
to include the old house among the things of note which 
are to be visited during the next rolling pilgrimage to the 
archiepiscopal city. The curator of the local philosophical 
society described the geology of the Tunbridge Wells dis- 
trict. There were competent geologists present who took 
part in discussing the subject. Cyclists in general have 
only the ambition of making and breaking records. It 
would be considered impertinent to suggest that during 
their flying visits it is not impossible to gain or verify know- 
ledge relating to science as well as art. Sport has been 
omnipotent hitherto in wheeling, and the bodies as well as 
the minds of wheelmen might be improved by a little 
attention to such phenomena as can be observed on every 
raile of a journey. 


ELEcTRIC machinery has become so important, we may 
expect to find every one of the parts made the subject of a 
special treatise. One on ‘The Management of Dynamos,” 
by Mr. G. W. Lummis-PareErson, electrical engineer 
(Crospy Lockwoop & Son), is an example which deserves 
to be taken as a model by other authors. It is treated 
in a manner which any intelligent man who is fit to be 
entrusted with charge of an engine should beable to under- 
stand. Language and diagrams are equally clear. The 
author of course points out the necessity of a sound 
foundation, for vibration produces “sparking” and other 
evils. Brick and stone should be built up in cement with 
a large flat stone cemented on the top. As with large 
dynamos the holding-down belts should be lengthy, pro- 
vision must be made for them, and when concrete is 
employed the bolts should be built in as it is laid. It is 
recommended ‘in all cases to carry the top of the founda- 
tions of both large and small dynamos to a few inches 
above the surface of the surrounding ground or floor.” 
The treatise will be found useful to all who make, tend or 
employ electric machinery. 


THE house at Bosco Reale from which the precious 
silver plate was exhumed which Baron RoTHscHILD pre- 
sented to the Louvre, is now receiving more attention than 
any of those which were simultaneously submerged in 
Pompeii. A report on the ruins has been prepared by 
Signor Azzurri. It was evident that the dwelling belonged 
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to a patrician. It contained a great many small rooms, 
many of the walls were painted red, and in some there was: 
a coating of black and white mosaic. In one room was ani 
enclosure, of which an impression survived in the hardened’ 
ashes, and which is interesting from the indication of the. 
design employed. There were some small paintings which 
were removed by the discoverers. The bath-room was, 
luxurious, and from the impressions of objects there were 
numerous treasures contained in the house. Asin Pompeii 
evidence is afforded of tragic incidents. One of the slaves 
had broken a way through an outer wall into the road, but 
was overpowered when he reached it. Another of the in- 
habitants, who was a big man, succumbed on the threshold 
of the house. An old woman tied a band over her mouth, 
but it was ineffectual, Whether the excavations will yield 


many examples of ancient art like those in the Louvre 


remains doubtful. The Italian’ Government’ is without 
money to undertake explorations and pay for treasure trove. 
But in a house where the feeding bottles for babies were 
adorned with paintings it is difficult to resist the belief that 
the owner was a man of refined taste, who was able to obtain. 
the finest productions of the Graeco-Roman artists for his 
gratification while residing in his country villa. 


A STATUE of the late Duke of DrvonsHiRE is to be 
erected in Eastbourne, provided the money can be obtained 
by subscription. Mr. Hamo TuHornycrort, R.A., is 
willing to provide and erect a bronze statue 9 feet in height 
with a granite pedestal 13 feet high for 2,o00o/, The 
memorial committee were doubtful whether the price would 
include foundations and railings. On being asked, the 
sculptor said he was prepared to contribute 25/2 towards 
the expense of railings and foundations, and would give his 
advice about the design for the former. The Mayor of 
Eastbourne has sent out a circular soliciting subscriptions. 


UNDER the Metropolitan Building Act of 1855 a district 
surveyor was by section 45 to give notice to a builder whén- 
ever anything was done contrary to the rules of the Act or 
anything required by the Act was not done, and if the 
notice of irregularity was not complied with within forty-eight 
hours, a justice of the peace could make an order command- 
ing compliance. The clause about giving notice is re- 
enacted, but verbally altered in the Act of 1894. The next 
clause relating to the justice of the peace was repealed, and’ 
the authority to deal with summary proceedings on non-com- 
pliance of notice is entrusted toapetty sessionalcourt. Inthe’ 
North London Police Court on the oth inst. Mr. F. MEESON,,. 
the district surveyor, summoned Mr. SHuRMUR, the builder 
of the Millfields Road Board School, for having constructed. 
a staircase of wood, and formed the entrance doors so that 
only two-thirds of their width opened out, the clear width of 
each doorway, which could be considered available for exit 
in case of panic, being only 2 feet 2 inches. The district 
surveyor disapproved of the construction, and under 
section 45 of the 1855 Act served a notice of irregularity. 
This notice not having been complied with, he issued a 
summons under section 46. Counsel for the defendant 
took a preliminary objection that the magistrate had no 
jurisdiction, quoting the case of The QUEEN v. CARRUTHERS. 
The magistrate, after perusing the case, decided that he had 
no jurisdiction. The summons was therefore dismissed ” 
which is no novelty in cases that arise under that master 
piece of bungling, the new Building Act. es ae 
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Rrechitectural Hntiquities of Mormanody. 


Church of Sf. Wichel de BWarcelles at 
Caen. 


information which might have been hoped relative 
to the date of the erection of the church of St. 
Michel, in the suburb of Vaucelles. He contents 
himself with observing + that it is a work of different eras ; that 
the tower and its supporting pillars belong to a primitive 
church, of which no account remains; that a part of the nave 
may be seen, from the circular form of the arches having been 
obviously altered into pointed, to have belonged to the same 
church ; that the choir was raised and increased during the 
sixteenth century; that the aisles are partly of the same 
century and partly of the preceding, and that the other portion 
of the nave and the new tower are productions of our own 
days. 

In all this there is nothing definite, and, unfortunately, our 
knowledge of Norman architecture is not such as will justify us 
in attempting to fix precise eras to the different specimens 
which are left us of it. As far, however, as it may be allowed 
to judge from corresponding edifices, Mr. Turner seems correct 
in his opinion that “the circular-headed arches in the short 
square tower and in a small round turret which is attached to 
it are Early Norman.” | He subjoins the observation that “they 
are remarkable for their proportions, being as long and as 
narrow as the lancet-windows of the following era.” The 
conical stone-roofed pyramid is, with the exception of its 
lucarne windows, most probably of the same date. With 
regard to the porch, § its general resemblance in style to the 
southern porch of the church of St, Ouen, and its having, like 
that, its inner archivolt fringed with pendant trefoils, are 
circumstances that have likewise been pointed out in the work just 
referred to. Both porches may probably be of nearly the same 
date, the latter part of the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Caen, but a short time before the revolution, 
contained another very similar architectural specimen in the 
western portal of the church of St. Sauveur du Marché, || now 
replaced by an entrance altogether modern. The nave of the 
church of St. Sauveur was built, according to De la Rue, in the 
fourteenth century, and it may fairly be inferred that the portal 
was also of the same date ; but this porch wanted the pendant 
trefoils, and was altogether less ornamented than that of ot. 
Michel as the latter was than that at Rouen. Both those at 
Caen, however, agreed in the wall above the arch rising into a 
triangular gable covered with waving tracery, a very peculiar 
and a very beautiful style of decoration. 


* Essais Historiques sur la Ville de Caen et son arrondissement, 
Caen, 1820. Intwo vols. 8vo. 

1 Je pn279- + Zour in Normandy, Il. p. 181. 

§ Over the doorway within this porch is sculptured a figure of St. 
Michael, in high relief, of apparently the same date as the porch. 


7, 


| Engraved in Ducarel’s Zour in Norman7y, Pp. 74. 


Vaucelles is at this time the largest of the five parishes that 
| compose the suburbs of Caen, It is separated from the town 
by the great canal of the Orne, the formation of which has 
somewhat circumscribed its limits, for these formerly extended 
into the Rue St. Jean, and included the hospital, called the 
Hotel Dieu, as well as that which derives its name from the 
Conqueror. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
presentation to the living of Vaucelles lay alternately between 
the two royal abbeys of Caen. (Queen Matilda, previously to 
the year 1066, purchased a moiety of the patronage and of the 
tithes, together with a mill at Montaigu, and gave them to her 
abbey of the Trinity ; and about eleven years afterwards Ralph, 
the curate of Vaucelles, the hereditary proprietor of the other 
half, ceded his share to the abbey of St. Stephen, on condition 
of being himself received into that monastery. The latter 
establishment, within less than one hundred and fifty years, 
obtained the exclusive patronage, upon the consideration of 
their making thé nuns an annual payment of twenty sols and 
ninety-six bushels of barley. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the parish of Vaucelles 
was in the hands of lords of its own, among whom the most 
conspicuous were the Fitz-Herberts. An illegitimate son of 
Prince Henry, afterwards Henry I., by a daughter of Robert 
Corbet, was the origin of this family. To his own name, 
Herbert, he added that of Fitz-Henry ; his sons became Fitz- 
Herberts, and each of their descendants in every successive 
generation commonly adopted the baptismal appellation of his 
respective father by way of a family name, till towards the 
close of the thirteenth century the whole of them agreed upon 
Fitz-Herbert as a patronymic. Their possessions were exten- 
sive in Caen and the neighbourhood, and the records of those 
early times make frequent mention of their riches and 
liberality. Thus, according to the Abbé De la Rue, from 
whom these historical particulars are derived, this noble 
family, still represented in our own country by the Earls 
of Pembroke, was not only derived from the town of 
Caen, but had an origin different from what is assigned to it 
by Dugdale, Collins and Edmondson.* The first of the family 
noticed in England appears to have lived in the time of King 
Stephen. In 1302 Vaucelles seems to have become exempt 
from all feudal conditions. It was in that year that Philip le 
Bel sent William de Gilly to Caen to liberate his own vassals 
and those of the lords and to grant them all the privileges of 
burghers. 

Among the ministers of this parish was Roger, one of the 
most distinguished of our British prelates in the time of Nor- 
man rule. The tradition relates that during the wars for the 
succession among the Conqueror’s sons, Henry, chancing to 


enter Caen with his small army upon a Sunday, stopped to 
hear Mass at the church of Vaucelles ; and that Roger per- 
formed the service with such spirit and rapidity that the officers 
were unanimous in their wish that he should accompany the 
army. The invitation was accordingly given and the priest 
consented, and he so completely gained the confidence of the 
prince by recommending economy as the surest means of 
carrying his point that he was soon appointed superintendent 
of the finances, and in 1102 was honoured with the mitre of 
Salisbury. At a subsequent period he was created Chancellor 
of England ; and, during the absence of the king in Normandy, 
constantly filled the high office of regent of the kingdom. 
William of Malmesbury, who dwells at much length and with 
equal satisfaction upon his history, states that many of our 
noblest edifices arose from his munificence. In this respect 
his greatest works were at Salisbury and Malmesbury ; the 
former long since levelled with the ground, the latter still 
lovely and venerable in its ruins and exhibiting, even in our 
days, one of the most noble remains of Norman architecture. 


in ene EEE RRR eee ae 


* See Bankes's Extinct Baronage, i, p. 301. 
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RIPON CATHEDRAL. 


ia church of Ripon partakes of the common origin of 

most others in this kingdom, being founded at the re- 
establishment of Christianity atter the conversion of the pagan 
Saxons. Alfred, King of Northumberland, first established a 
monastery or college of monks at Ripon, from Lindisfarne and 
Melros, in the year 661. 

At this period the controversy concerning the time of the 
celebration of Easter took place, and to decidejit a synod was 
held before the king at Strenshal, now Whitby. Here Wilfrid 
appeared as the champion of the Church of Rome. His. elo- 
quence prevailed ; the Roman ritual was confirmed ; and the 
Scottish monks retiring from their monastery at Ripon, Wilfrid 
was appointed to preside in it, AD. 663, and soon afterwards 
was raised to the see of York. All the ideas of this prelate 
were magnificent for the age in which he lived, and it is to be 
regretted that we have no perfect instance of his skill in archi- 
tecture yet remaining, unless the church at Ely, or that at 
Melburne, in Derbyshire, be of his construction. : 

He built very splendidly, according to his time, the church 
of Ripon, “with curious arches, fine pavements, and winding 
recesses,” as William of Malmesbury describes it. It is allowed, 
indeed, that it had ceased to exist in the time of that writer, 
and was probably not extensive in comparison with the struc- 
tures in later ages. But the similar descriptions of the church 
of Hexham, another production of Wilfrid’s genius by writers 
coeval to its existence, Eddius and the Prior of Hexham, leave 
us small ground to doubt of its being an edifice of considerable 
importance. This structure at Ripon probably sunk in the 
wars between the Danes and Saxons long before the Conquest. 
We find in the year 860, or rather 866, the town, with part of 
the monastery, was destroyed by the Danes, and AD 948 the 
Saxon Edred retaliated on them, and laid waste the North- 
umbrian territories, when the monastery and again town perished 
ina general conflagration. In the course of two years it for- 
tunately was rebuilt, or restored, by the care ot Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who removed the bones of Wilfrid to his 
own cathedral in Kent. 

The devastation of the northern counties by the Norman 
Conqueror was also fatal to Ripon “ Omnis hec terra wasta” 
is the return of the Domesday Book on the territories of the 
church, But there are grounds to conjecture that it did not 
long remain in that state. 

The church and manor of Ripon from the time of Wilfrid, 
at least from that of the Saxon Athelstan, had belonged to the 
see of York. Thus in Domesday, “Hoc manerium tenuit 
Eldred Arch. nunc Thomas Arch.” And Thomas, the chaplain 
of the Norman king, and Archbishop of, York, and who 
exerted himself in restoring his see, died at Ripon. If cannot 
be supposed that the church, or the demesnes, would be then 
suffered to lay waste. Henry I. also granted a charter for a 
fair to the town. ‘This implies some degree of population, and 
brings us also to the era of the present edifice. 

In the reign of his successor, King Stephen, A.D. 1140, the 
present structure of the cathedral of Ripon, however since 
altered, enlarged and improved, was raised by the munificent 
piety of Thurstan, Archbishop of York, and the first patron of 
fountains Abbey. The whole of the west front, including its 
towers, the middle tower, and the transept, with a part of the 
choir and aisles, remain of his work. These remains are amply 
sufficient to furnish a clear idea of the plan and construction of 
this first very singular Anglo-Norman church. The time of the 
erection of it was precisely the era when the narrow sharp- 
pointed Gothic arch first began to take the place of the circular 
Saxon one, and they are both seen in a perfection scarcely 
perhaps attained elsewhere in the kingdom. 

The general plan consisted of a west front, with narrow- 
pointed windows, supported by two handsome towers, and 
which opened into a broad nave without side aisles, leading to 
the four circular arches which supported the middle tower, and 
terminating in a choir, not perhaps of greater extent than the 
sides of the transept. . 

How much the church has gained in size and ornament by 
the subsequent alterations, a transient regret cannot but arise 
in the mind that so complete a specimen of the architecture of 
that age had not remained to posterity. ; 

The west front is uniform and stately. Its breadth is 43 feet, 
and, including the towers of 29} feet each, is in the whole 
102 feet external measure. It rises in the point in which the 
front terminates to a height of more than Ioo feet and in the 
towers of 110 feet, whilst they were evidently surmounted by 
wooden spires, covered with lead, since removed, of at least an 
equal elevation, The three doors of this front, of a deep 
recess, and flanked with many small pillars, open into the nave. 
Above them are two rows of five windows, of a good height 
and proportion, and all the windows and ornaments attached 
to the towers are in a corresponding style of building. The 
towers themselves stand in a continued line with the front, and 
compose a part of it ; but have had three outward sides, and 
only communicated with the church in their interior side, and 
in a line which made a part of the walls of the nave. The 


west towers of the old cathedral of Ely had an opening to the 
church in a similar manner. 

In the inside of the nave it is plain that this front com- 
poses what is usually called the great west window, filling a 
space of 57 feet by 41 feet ; and the size and number of these 
collected lancet-shaped windows are so ample that the effect of 
light gained to the church is very considerable. There is also 
a degree of elegance in the construction of the architecture, 
which appearance is gained by the row of long, slender columns 
that surround each of these lancet-shaped windows in the 
inside, in a similar manner with those of the external front, 
and which, accompanying them in their whole length, compose 
the inner west front towards the nave. It has been observed 
by writers on ancient architecture, that on the introduction of 
the sharp-pointed arch an immediate change took place from 
ponderous Saxon columns~to the most minute small ones; 
sometimes in clusters, occasionally as separate and distinct, 
frequently as here, in two slightly attached columns, with which 
also the door-cases, having arches of singular flatness, are sup- 
ported. The whole effect is very favourable to the lightness of 
the building. 

The walls of the first nave are gone, but its height may be 
known by the stone angular ledge for supporting the roof, yet 
remaining, with a portion of lead in it, on the side of the middle 
tower, compared with that of the point or apex of the west 
front. ‘The measurement of these angles determined the shape 
or fall of the roof, and consequently the height of the walls. 

The ridge of this roof much exceeded the height of the 
present one, and must have been nearly Ioo feet, if not more, 
from the pavement. The walls probably not less than 80 feet, 
and this corresponds with the square of the west front under 
the pediment between the west towers. 

The windows in the side walls of this nave were, it may be 
presumed, either narrow with a circular top, as those of 
Fountains and other abbeys of that age, or, more probably, 
lancet-shaped, to correspond with those in the adjcining towers. 
Examples of each kind now exist in the transept of the 
munster. 

The east end of the nave or body is bounded by the middle 
tower, of the same height but larger in width than those of the 
west end, and then supporting a leaden spire of the height of 
120 feet. The tower was raised on four circular or Saxon 
arches of such amplitude, lightness and beauty as fully to vin- 
dicate the Anglo-Norman artists from the inability to execute 
works of just and elegant proportion. Two of these now 
remain. And the antiquary, accustomed to contemplate 
the massive pillars and heavy arcades of the Saxon 
or Norman churches, views with wonder and delight a 
lofty arch of great expansion and delicate workmanship. 
These arches are 22 feet in span, 33 feet high to the crown of 
the arch, on a column of 26 feet, and are formed with a slight 
moulding of not more than 5 feet in thickness. 

The two, north and south, ends of the transept are in the 
usual style of the age, with narrow windows, plain, and no ways 
remarkable. 

The extent of the old choir is sufficiently ascertained. All 
the choirs of the Norman churches were remarkably short. 
And this is a strong instance of it, it being about the length of 
43 feet. The walls and windows of its narrow side-aisles 
correspond with those of the transept. The side arches of this 
ancient choir have been altered to a Gothic shape, but the 
upper windows above them on the north side yet remain. The 
original form of these arches may be supposed to have been 
circular, and if in a style corresponding to the large one 
adjoining to them under the middle tower must have exhibited 
a very handsome appearance. The east end of this first choir 
can only be conjectured; yet most probably it had much 
consonance with the opposite windows of the west end of the 
church. And a very reasonable idea may therefore be obtained 
of it by supposing it to resemble the end of the choir in the 
abbey of Rievaulx, with two rows of three large lancet-shaped 
windows, and probably a smaller one like that of the west front 
of Ripon, in the angular top of the building. Such was the 
edifice built by Archbishop Thurstan in the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

The alterations that have since taken place have converted 
the internal appearance into that of a Gothic structure of just 
and noble proportions ; whilst select parts of the first church 
are yet retained sufficient to render it one of the best specimens 
of the Anglo-Norman style to an antiquary. 

These alterations were made way for by a destructive con- 
flagration on an invasion of the Scots, A.D. 1317, in the reign of 
Edward [I., when the church was, as it were, totally consumed, 
But there existed another general cause, which was constantly 
producing effects beneficial to the church of Ripon. The 
archbishops of York had a palace at Ripon, and appear to have 
paid great attention to the fabric of the church as accidental 
injury or varying taste demanded any change or renovation, 
Hence wealth would not be wanting, and the architects who 
raised or improved their magnificent cathedral were at hand to 
furnish ‘similar plans of-improvement at Ripon. 
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Fortunately for this fabric Archbishop Melton held the see 
of York when the town and church of Ripon were destroyed by 
the Scots. And on the accession of Edward III, as soon 
probably as a more stable government gave any prospect of 
security to the northern parts of the kingdom, he promoted the 
rebuilding of the town and caused the church to be re-edified, 
as it is expressed, from the foundations. 

The devastation caused by the fire was probably the guide 
to the new erections. It may be deemed certain that the whole 
of the roof and spires was consumed. It is far from improbable 
that the walls of the nave were also damaged beyond the hope 
of restoration. This would occasion their removal. At the 
same time the whole west front remained, and pointed out the 
breadth of the new side aisles by the breadth of the towers now 
to be included in them. 

Archbishop Melton was then employed in completing the 
west end of the church at York on the plan of his predecessor, 
John de Romaine ; and the breadth of the aisles, the style of 
the Gothic arches of the nave, with the lofty range of windows 
which surmount them at Ripon, exhibit great similarity to the 
corresponding parts in that cathedral. 

How far the two large Norman arches, under the middle 
tower, now removed, were impaired by the fire cannot be 
ascertained ; but they are replaced with great ingenuity, for the 
Saxon arch was removed and the pointed one inserted without 
disturbing the upper part of the wall of the tower by two Gothic 
arches in the style of those of the nave, yet somewhat heavy 
and ponderous, with much irregularity in the general appear- 
ance, and do not entirely compensate for the absence of the 
Saxon. 

At the same time these two sides of the middle tower, 
perhaps also injured by fire, were new cased with stonework, 
and their windows in the lantern altered to the Gothic. It is 
apparent, from the unfinished state of the stonework, and from 
the columns of these Gothic arches, that an intention pre- 
vailed of rendering the whole’ uniform by the alteration of 
the other sides of the tower; but whether this change was 
made by Archbishop Melton and succeeded the conflagration, 
or took place under the idea of rendering the great arches 
similar to those of York at a future period, is uncertain. 

In the choir. a date of AD 1331, the same year in which 
this archbishop gave regulations to the canons of the church, 
makes it evident that he had a principal share in improving 
and enlarging it. He extended it eastward to twice its former 
length, so that it is now of the extent of 99 feet. He also 
probably altered the arches of the old choir and added the new 
ones. 

The other alterations in the choir it is difficult to assign to 
any particular area. There is a date on the woodwork so low 
as AD. 1494. The notices to be obtained from the style of the 
architecture are very dubious. It was once obvious from a 

_ negligent junction of the old and new work at the third side 
arch, and from a step across the choir, that it was considerably 
lengthened. 

At the present day the east end is adorned by a window of 
ample size and great beauty. In its pristine state and full 
extent its dimensions were 51 feet by 25 feet. It is very 
similar in design to those of the chapter-house at, York, pro- 
bably subsequent to the renovation of the church in the time of 
Edward III., but yet of the same design or pattern of the side 
windows adjoining to it. For there yet remain in the window 
two shields in painted glass, with the arms of England and of 
France, in which those of France are given with /leurs de lys 
semé, and not restricted to three /lewrs, as took place in the 
time of Henry V. This fixes the date of the window to the 
fourteenth century, or between 1 Edward III., A.D. 1326, and 
the time of Henry V., A.D. 1413. 

Out of gratitude towards their founder, King James I, the 
dean and chapter had his -arms placed in the centre of this 
window. The splendid colours of the glass add a richness to 
the appearance of the choir. 

The rich ornaments of the stone screen at the entrance of 
the choir, and the carved woodwork which ornaments the stalls 
of the interior part of it, seem also to claim particular notice, 
as the last is allowed to exhibit a delicacy and lightness 
superior even to that of York, or of almost any other religious 
€difice possessing similar decorations. 

Another advantageous distinction of the church of Ripon is 
the excellent proportion of the body of the fabric, the breadth 
of the nave and side aisles being 87 feet, which exceeds that of 
every Gothic church, collegiate and cathedral, in the kingdom, 
except those of York, Westminster, and St. Albans. As the 
length of the nave is not considerable, being about 134 feet, 
and the height very ample, of above 80 feet, the whole presents 
an edifice more nearly approaching the just rules of architec- 
os than perhaps any other structure of its kind in the Middle 

ges. 

_ The exterior of the church is in itself lofty and well-propor- 
tioned. But the towers, like all those which have been formed 
to support leaden spires of great altitude, are flat and heavy, 
and give in part that appearance to the whole building. 


THE EARLY ART PRIZES OF THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Bese RICHARD, premiums in 1757, 1758, 1759, 1760, 
1761, 1762, 1763, 1764, 1765, 1766. He was a pupil of 
Cipriani, and afterwards one ot the most distinguished of 
English engravers. 
Eastlake, Charles L. (afterwards Sir Charles Eastlake, 
P.R.A.), 1810, silver medal for drawing of Cupid and Psyche. 

Farington, Joseph (R.A), landscape painter, received 
premiums in 1766, 1770 and 1771. The following note is 
from Dossie’s “ Memoirs of Agriculture” (vol. iii, p. 414) :— 
“The brothers J. and G. Farington, Richard Earlom, George 
Robertson, Edward Edwards, Josias Bozdell and other able 
draughtsmen have preserved to the admirers of the art, by very 
accurate delineations, either for engraving or for Mr. John 
Boydell’s collection, some of the most valuable pieces in the 
celebrated gallery of pictures at Houghton.” 

Finden, Edward, 1810, smaller silver palette for outline of 
Laocoon. 

Finden, William, 1807, greater silver palette for drawing of 
the Farnese Hercules, and other premiums in 1808, 1810 and 
1813. The two Findens were engravers of merit. - They 
engraved some of Landseer’s and Wilkie’s works, and produced 
many illustrations for books. 

Flaxman, John (R.A.), premiums in 1766, 1769; 1770 and 
gold medal in 1807 for designing the Society’s medal ; in the 
latter year a silver medal was awarded to his sister-in-law, Miss 
Maria Denman, for her drawings of the medal. 

Frith, W. (R.A.), 1836, large. silver medal for drawing in 
chalk from a bust. This well-known painter was born in 1819, 
so he must have been about seventeen when he received this 
award, 

Frost, W. E. (R.A ), 1832, silver Isis medal for composition 
in oil in still life ; 1834, gold Isis medal for portrait in oil. 

Gandon, James, pupil of Sir William Chambers, premiums 
n 1757, 1758, 1759, 1760, 1763, 1764. ! ; 

Goodall, Frederick (R.A.), 1838, silver medal for oil-painting 
of the interior of the Thames Tunnel. Mr. Goodall, who was 
born in 1822, was then about sixteen. 

Gresse, John Alexander, painter of reputation, premiums 
in 1755, 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759, 1761, 1762. 

Grignon, Charles, an engraver of reputation who worked 
for Hogarth, premiums in 1765 and 1768. 

Gwilt, George, an architect of merit, but best known by his 
restoration of St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark (1822-25), 1818, 
silver palette for original drawing. 

Hakewell, John, landscape and portrait painter, premiums 
in 1759, 1769, 1761, 1762, 1763, 1764, 1777. : 

Harding, James Duffield, water-colour painter, 1818, silver 
medal for original landscape. 

Hart, Solomon (R.A.), 1825, silver Isis medal for finished 
drawing from a statue. 

Hayter (afterwards Sir), George, 1821, silver medal for 
etching from picture by Titian. Hayter was appointed portrait 
and history painter to the Queen on her accession. 

Hearne, Thomas, water-colour painter, premiums in 1763, 
1764, 1765, 1767, 1776. 

Hoare, Prince, portrait and history painter, premium in 1772, 

Hole, Henry (pupil of Bewick), 1803, gold palette for wood- 
engraving. . 

Hook, J. C. (R.A ), 1828, silver Isis medal for a drawing in 
chalk from a statue ; 1830, silver medal for two portraits in oil. 

Hurlstone, Frederick Yeates, portrait and history painter, 
afterwards president of the Society of British Artists, premiums 
in 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814 and 182t. 

Inwood, Henry William, architect of St. Pancras Church, 
1816, silver Isis medal for original architectural view of public 
building. 

Ireland, Samuel, engraver, premium in 1760. 

Jones, George (R.A), battle painter, premiums in 1801, 
1803 and 1804. 

Kirby, Sarah, daughter of Joshua Kirby, writer on per- 
spective, afterwards Mrs. Trimmer, the once popular educa- 
tional writer, premiums in 1757 and 1758 for ornamental 
designs. 

Kirk, John, medallist, premiums in 1759, 1762, 1763. 

Lambert, James, landscape painter, premiums in1770. He 
was a well-known scene painter and a friend of Hogarth. He 
was the first president of the Incorporated Society of Artists. 


Landseer, Charles (R.A.), 1814, silver palette for drawing: 


of Laocoon, 
Landseer, Edwin (afterwards Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.), 


premiums for drawings of animals in 1812, 1813, 1814 and 1816. ° 


Landseer, T. (A.R.A.), premiums in 1812 and 1813. 

Lawrence, Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A.), 1782, silver palette and five guineas for copy in crayons 
of the Transfiguration. 

Le Jeune, Henry (A.R.A.), 1334, silver palette for copy of a 
figure in Indian ink. 


” 
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Linwood, Mary, of Leicester, 1786, silver medal “ for sub- 
mitting to the inspection of the Society, as examples of works 
of art and of useiul and elegant employment, three pieces of 
needlework, representing a hare, still life, and a head of King 
Lear.” Miss Linwood opened her celebrated exhibition of 
embroidered pictures at the Hanover Square Rooms in 1798, 
and afterwards removed to Leicester Square, where her 
exhibition was considered one of the chief sights of London. 

Marchant, Nathaniel, medallist, premiums in 1761, 1762, 
1764, 1765. 

Martin, William, pupil of Cipriani, 1776, gold medal for 
historical drawing, and twenty guineas in 1780. 

Meyer, Jeremiah, miniature-painter to the king, 1761, gold 
medal for profile likeness of George III., from memory, to be 
used in casting a die for the coin. 

His wife, Barbara Marsden, obtained premiums in 1755, 
1756, 1757 and 1758. 

Millais, J. E. (now Sir John Millais, Bart, R.A ), silver Isis 
medal in 1839 for drawing in chalk from a bust, in 1840 for 
historical composition in pencil, in 1842 for historical composi- 
tion in sepia, 1846 gold Isis medal for original historical paint- 
ing, and 1847 gold medallion for original composition in oil. 
As Sir John Millais was born in 1829, his first award was 
obtained when he was only ten. 

Mortimer, John (A R.A ), premiums in 1759, 1760 and 1762. 
In 1763 he received 50 guineas for an oil-painting of Edward 
the Confessor taking his Mother's Treasures,and 100 guineas 
in 1764 for S¢, Paul Preaching to the Britons. The last 
picture was placed as an altar-piece in the church of High 
Wycombe, Bucks, where the painter is buried. 

Moser, George Michael (R.A), enameller and modeller, 
premium in 1758. 

Moser, Mary, daughter of the above and an original RA. 
(afterwards Mrs. Lloyd), premiums in 1758 and 1759. 

Mulready, William (RA), 1800, greater silver palette for 
drawing. Mulready was born in 1786, so he was only fourteen 
at the date of the award. In 1848 a collection of Mulready’s 
works was exhibited in the Society’s house. He died in 1863. 

Nollekens, Joseph (R.A), the distinguished sculptor, pie- 
miums in 1759, 1760, 1761 and 1762. 

Papworth, Wyatt, architect and author of the “ Dictionary 
of Architecture,” premiums in 1836 and 1838. 

Pinches, T., 1836, large silver medal for an original medal 
die modelled from life, and another medal in 1836. 

Pine, Robert Edge, history and portrait painter, Ioo guineas 
for an oil-picture illustrating the surrender of Calais to 
Edward III., and 100 guineas, in 1763, for another picture. 

Pingo, Thomas, the father, engraver to the Mint, premium 
in 1758. 

Pingo, John, eldest son, premiums in 1759, 1760, 1761, 1763, 
1765. 

Pingo, Lewis, another son, premiums in 1756, 1757, 1758, 
1759, 17€0, 1761, 1763, 1764, 1770, 1771 and 1772. 

Pingo, Henry, premiums in 1756, 1758, 1759, 1760, 1761. 

Pingo, Benjamin, premiums in 1765, 1766, 1769. 

Pingo, Mary, premiums in 1758, 1759, 1761, 1762. 

Porter (afterwards Sir), Robert Ker, “artist, soldier, author 
and diplomatist” (Redgrave), 1792, lesser silver palette for an 
historical drawing of the Witch of Endor. 

Raimbach, Abraham, engraver, 1806, gold palette for wood- 
engraving. 

Reinagle, Philip (R.A.), animal and landscape painter, 
premium in 1767 for drawing of the human figure from living 
model, 

Romney, George, the celebrated portrait painter, premium 
of twenty guineas in 1763, for an oil-picture of the death of 
General Wolfe, and fifty guineas, in 1765, for picture of the 
death of Edward I. 

Romney, John, engraver, 18c6, smaller silver palette for 
drawing of outlines. 

Rooker, Michael Angelo (A R.A.), water-colour painter and 
engraver, premiums in 1759 and 1760, 

Ross, William C. (afterwards Sir William Ross, RA, the 
well-known miniature painter), premiums in 1807, 1808, 1809, 
1812, 1816, 1817. 

Scharf, George (afterwards Sir George Scharf, KC.B, 
keeper of the National Portrait Gallery), 1836, silver Isis medal 
for drawing from cast of statue. 

Scheemakers, Thomas, sculptor, premiums in 1765, 1766. 

Schiavonetti, Lewis, engraver and pupil of Bartolozzi, 1807, 
silver medal set in gold for engraving of the British troops in 
the Bay of Aboukir. 

Scott, John, engraver, 1810, gold medal for two original 
engravings of fox hunting. ’ . 

Scriven, Edward, engraver, 1812, lesser gold medal for 
engraving of Gerard Douw ; another premium in 1814. 

Seddon, Thomas, landscape painter, 1848, silver medal 
and 20/, for drawings of an original design for an ornamental 
<arved sideboard. He was the son of a cabinet maker. 

Sharp, William, famous engraver, premiums in 1761, 1763 
and 1764, 
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Sherwin, John Keyse, engraver, premiums in 1769, 1772, 
1774, 1775 and 1778. . 

Smart, John, miniaturist, premiums in 1755, 1756, 1757 and 
1758. 

Smirke, Robert (afterwards Sir Robert, R A ), 1796, silver 
medallion for drawing of the Water Gate at York Buildings. 

Smith, J. Catterson, afterwards president of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, 1825, silver Isis medal for oil-painting 
from bust, 

Smith, Nathaniel, modeller, premiums in 1758, 1759, 1760, 
1761, 1762. 

Tassie, James, gem engraver, premium of ten guineas, in 
1767, for pastes of figures, heads, &c., resembling antique 
onyxes. 

Theed, William (R A.), 1822, silver Isis medal for model in 
plaster of a single figure, 

Vivares, Thomas, engraver, premiums in 1758, 1760, 1761, 
1763, 1764, 1765, 1766. 

Vulliamy, Lewis, architect of Dorchester House, Park Lane, 
1812, silver medal for design for a picture, 

Ward, William, mezzotint engraver, 
palette for drawing of Ewell Church. 

Ward, William James, mezzotint engraver, 1813, silver Isis 
medal for pen-and-ink drawing of Holy Family. 

Westall, William (A.R.A.), landscape painter, 1797, lesser 
silver palette for drawing. 

Wheatley, Francis (R.A), landscape and subject painter, 
premiums in 1762, 1763, 1767. 

Winkles, H., 1819, [sis medal for pen-and-ink drawing of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York. He was joint author (with B. Winkles) 
of the valuable work on the English Cathedrals. 

Woollett, William, 1759, premium for drawing of the human 
figure from living model. Woollett was one of the finest en- 
gravers England has produced. 

Woolner, Thomas (R.A.), sculptor, 1845, silver Isis medal 
for original modelled design, entitled “‘ Affection.” 

Wright, Richard, marine painter, premiums in 1766, 1768. 

Wyon, Benjamin, seal engraver, 1808, gold medal for 
original medal die. 

Wyon, Thomas, jun., 1810, gold Isis medal for die en- 
graving. 

Wyon, William, medallist, 1812, gold medal for medallic 
engraving head of Ceres ; again in 1813. 


1804, lesser silver 


ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


HE Lord Chancellor happens to be president for this year 
of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature and Art. His lordship was unable to 
attend the annual meeting at Okehampton, but he sent an 
address on “The Relation of Archeology to Science and 
Literature.” Speaking of the value of genealogy, Lora Hals- 
bury said that many names in the county furnished materials 
not only for a history of Devonshire, but for a history of 
England. Risdon, Prince and Polwhele would enable a writer 
to give a living history of many an interesting period of our 
national chronicles. Then again, in regard to coins, most 
were familiar with the controversy fought round the title 
attributed to Sergius Paulus in the Acts of the Apostles. 
It depended upon the question whether Cyprus was an 
Imperial or a Senatorial province. But coins dug up in 
Cyprus in modern times had settled that controversy and 
established the accuracy of St. Luke’s designation. Etymology 
and philology generally was an auxiliary to literature. Why is 
a policeman called a Bobby? Why was he called a Peeler? Why 
was a fourpenny-piece called a Joey? Some of them were old 
enough to recognise the names of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Joseph 
Hume in such phrases, but it would take much study of political 
and comic literature to explain to the inquirer of the twentieth 
century what allusions were involved in these expressions. 
Already the trouble of Captain Boycott and his individuality 
were forgotten, though the word Boycott is used in conversa- 
tion and put in Acts of Parliament without an interpretation 
clause to lead to the history which the word discloses. He 
thought whether, as applicable to names, he could not make 
out a good case for Okehampton being connected with the 
death of Hardicanute on June 8, 1042. There was an Oke day, 
or Hoke day (the word was spelt both ways), kept as a festival 
throughout England on the 15th day after Easter. That there 
was such a festival is certain. That singular customs clustered 
round it is equally certain. But whether the festival was to 
celebrate the massacre of the Danes in 1002 in the reign of 
Ethelred II., or the death of Hardicanute forty years after- 
wards, learned men were not agreed. But Oke, or Hoke, tide 
was a familiar period in early English history, and Hampton, 
as they all knew, was a common terminative for an English 
town. The address then proceeded to deal with the importance 
of the knowledge gained in modern days in continued investi- 
gation of the correct interpretation of hieroglyphics, and of the 
seeds of truth hidden in legends. 
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ARCHAOLOGY OF LINCOLN. 
] INCOLN was chosen by the Bradford Historical and 
Antiquarian Society as the scene of their excursion last 
week. The party, which numbered between sixty and seventy 
members and friends of the Society, says the Leeds Mercury, 
left Bradford by the Great Northern Railway about a quarter- 
past seven in the morning, and arriving in Lincoln in good 
time, the morning was devoted to the inspection of some of the 
relics of past ages in the secular town, Since the days when 
Roman soldiers, or perhaps the Celtic natives of the soil, pressed 
into the service of the Romans, erected the gateway which still 
stands by the cathedral, incidents as dramatic as the situation 
of the town is majestic have crowded the steep and narrow 
streets of the city. Here Paulinus preached, a fact.sufficient of 
itself to make the city interesting to a Yorkshireman. Through | 
that very Roman gateway the Norman Conqueror in all pro- 
bability entered Lincoln, after having in his magnificent wrath 
sacked the North of England for its audacity in opposing his 
will. With just as little ruth as he had showed the Saxons of 
the North, a quarter of the old city of Lincoln, which clustered 
on the brow of the hill, was swept away to make room for one 
of the eight great castles he built to strengthen his power in 
the land and to watch and overawe all opposition. The lordly 
bishop whom William brought with him from the Continent 
looked with scorn on the little Saxon cathedral at Dorchester, 
near Oxford, on the very southern edge of his vast diocese, and 
at Lincoln it was that, ‘in a place strong and fair,” he began 
““a strong and fair church to the Virgin of virgins, which was 
both pleasant to God’s servants, and, as the time required, 
invincible to His enemies.” That was the beginning of the 
modern greatness of Lincoln, and such is the part which Lin- 
coln played in national history during: the next 500 years that 
Peter Heylyn was able to write in the seventeenth century :— 
“ For the dignity of this seat we will add but this, that it hath 
yielded to the Church three saints and to Rome one cardinal ; 
unto the realm of England six lord chancellors and one lord 
treasurer and one lord keeper; four chancellors to the 
University of Oxford, two to Cambridge ; and that the bishops 
here were heretofore vice-chancellors to the see of Canterbury.” 
_ In visiting the Roman remains, the (so-called) Saxon 
churches, the specimens of early domestic architecture existing 
in the buildings known as John of Gaunt’s stables and the 
Jew’s House—the latter familiar to those readers who take 
their archeology in diluted form, under the guise of Scott’s 
novels, for it is mentioned many times in “ Ivanhoe ”—the 
party found plenty to occupy their morning riost agree- 
ably. An early lunch was made at the White Hart Hotel 
and the party then proceeded, under the guidance of Mr. E. 
P. Peterson, F.S.A., to inspect the cathedral. This is, of 
course, the crowning glory of Lincoln. Durham, it has been 
well said, is grand, imposing, tremendous, but Lincoln is all 
this and very beautiful as well. No other cathedral has so 
strong yet so graceful a skyline, and no other so fine a group 
of spireless towers. Individually each tower may be equalled 
elsewhere, but together they are matchless. Not even the 
knowledge that they once bore spires hurts their air of perfect 
fitness to the church they finish and the site they crown. 
Beautiful as is the church from a distance, it loses nothing by 
mearer examination. Every part is beautiful, and even the 
only part with which the architectural critic ‘would find fault in 
theory—the west front—disarms his criticism by its grandeur 
and the success which has been attained by the designer even 
while he cast aside the greatest of the seven lamps of architec- 
ture, Internally, the builders have been positively wasteful in 
their labour, lavishing their skill as if life itself was nothing 
worth compared with their church, producing refinements of 
effect invisible to most visitors to the building. After a pro- 
longed, but still inexhaustive, inspection of the cathedral, most 
of the party lingered to take part in the afternoon service. 
Subsequently tea was partaken of, and after a final walk in the 
town the return to Bradford was made by the ordinary train 
leaving Lincoln at 6 45, the party reaching their destination at 
a quarter-past ten o’clock. The weather was fine, and the 
€xcursion was, on the whole, very successful. 


THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


A TRANSFORMATION has taken place in the internal 
Z appearance of the Manchester Royal Exchange. Until 
recently, says the W/anchester Guardian, the decoration of the 
interior had always been of a very subdued character. French 
greys prevailed, and where more vivid colours originally existed 
a coating of dust or the action of time had brought them into 
_ uniformity with the general groundwork. The new scheme is 
conceived and carried out on altogether different principles. 
Cold greys are replaced by glowing variations on a ground of 
yellow, giving a tone of warmth, hitherto absent, to the whole 
room. But more important innovations have been introduced, 
The panels under the base of the great central dome, which 


were formerly dealt with by the general decorator, are now 
occupied by a series of paintings representing scenes on the 
Ship Canal. These are by Mr. Edward Noak, of .Newton 
Abbot, who with such apparently prosaic subjects as the 
Salford Docks, the Partington coal basin and Eastham locks, 
supplemented by a view of the Mersey, has succeeded, thanks 
to a liberal allowance of sunset and sunrise, in producing pic- 
tures at once faithful and effective. The Exchange motto remains 
in its accustomed place’ round the base of the dome, but with its 
letters of gold renewed, “A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favour rather than silver and gold.” 
Another new feature is the introduction of shields bearing 
coats of arms, effectively displayed above each of the pillars in 
the circular spaces originally intended for the reception of 
busts. At the head of the room over the main entrance are 
the coats of arms of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and on the south wall are the separate arms of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, the three capitals of London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin, and then the arms of Glasgow, 
Chester and Bombay. The spaces on the south wall are 
occupied by the arms of the chief towns of Lancashire, 
including Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, Oldham, Bolton, 
Rochdale, Bury, Wigan, Warrington, and—in a spirit of 
friendly annexation—Stockport. Places are also found above 
the capitals of the great marble piers for the arms of Darwen, 
St. Helens, Accrington, Burnley, Preston, Lancaster, Blackburn 
and Ashton. These are all in their proper colours and form an 
important element in the general combination of the designer. 
One of the happiest results of the decorator’s work is to be 
seen in the appearance of the pillars on each side of the 
room. For some years past people had actually doubted 
whether those dignified columns were of genuine marble. Owing 
to the action of the atmosphere they had acquired a surface 
that suggested hard clay. It was found to be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to bring the material to a convincing polish, 
but the task has been accomplished, much to the advantage of 
the aspect of the building. All the gilding on the pillars and 
elsewhere has also been renewed, and, as a final touch, the 
heavy gas pendants, rendered almost unnecessary now by the 
introduction of the electric light, have been reduced to merely 
decorative proportions. The work has been done under the 
supervision of Mr. G. Faulkner Armitage, of Altrincham, and 
has taken about three months. One of the most difficult things 
in connection with it was the erection of a scaffolding to the top 
of the central dome, a structure about 124 feet high. This was 
designed by Mr. Murgatroyd, the architect of the Royal 
Exchange, and was put up and, when the work was over, taken 
down with very little inconvenience to members, and at the 
expense of only one slight accident to one of the workmen. 


Toxteth Infirmary Lightning Conductor. 


SIR,—The Liverpool press of the. 8th inst. contained a 
short account of atrial at the Liverpool Assizes which, if left 
unexplained, might add professional injury to serious monetary 
loss. May I give, on behalf of my firm, the following simple 
facts without comment of any kind ? 

In 1891 the Toxteth Guardians appointed my firm archi- 
tects for their proposed hospital in the Smithdown Road, and 
the buildings were completed a few months ago to the entire 
satisfaction of the Board, and without any extras upon the 
contract, although the outlay was about 30,000/, 

The buildings include a chimney 200 feet high, and a sum 
of 25/. was included in the quantities for a lightning conductor, 
to be made by some special contractor the architects might 
approve, This sum was deducted in the final certificate given ' 
to Kelly Brothers, the builders, leaving the guardians to pay 
direct for the conductor. Although this certificate was in the 
hands of the Guardians some weeks distinctly showing the 257. 
deduction for the lightning conductor, no exception whatever 
was taken thereto until:after they had received an account of 
1632. 19s. 6d. for such lightning conductor, when on Kelly 
Brothers’ clerk going for payment of the balance certified as 
per contract, he was persuaded to take 25/. more than was 
certified, which, on being handed to Kelly Brothers, they 
returned by cheque, protesting against what had been done, 
but the Guardians’ clerk refused to receive the cheque, which ' 
ever since has been in the contractors’ hands, waiting the dis- 
posal of the Guardians, 

The last account sent in was from Mr. Joseph Ball, 
Oldham, for lightning conductor, which he sent diect to 
the Guardians, and was by them sent to the architects for 
report, the amount charged being 163/, 195. 6d., 1,872 feet of 
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copper being charged for on a chimney of 200 feet high, owing 
to a most novel method of measurement being adopted, which 
brings the work up to 163/. 19s. 6d., instead of about 38/. if 
measured by lineal Jength in the ordinary way. . j 

A special meeting of the building committee of the 
Guardians was called to consider the account, at which, instead 
of giving any version of my own as to the meaning of the 
somewhat peculiar wording of the accepted estimate, the com- 
mittee read it for themselves, unanimously took the samme view 
that had been taken and acted upon by the architects on their 
behalf, saying they would themselves have accepted the 
estimate had it been before them, endorsed their architects’ 
action, and told me their clerk would now take up the matter 
direct, of which my firm at once officially informed Mr. Ball, 
and yet within a few days my firm received a writ for the 
amount claimed. 

On the following day the clerk wrote my firm, officially 
giving them the decision of the meeting and saying, “ The 
Guardians repudiate the claim of Mr. Ball beyond that 
established by the copy of the correspondence between him 
and the architects and submitted to the building committee.” 

After receipt of the writ I attended a board meeting and 
requested the ratification of the above decision, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed at a subsequent meeting :—“ The 
advice of the solicitor be adopted, to refuse the ratification 
asked for, and leave the parties to their respective remedies.” 

The next step was an effort to bring about a settlement by 
arbitration, to which the plaintiff Mr. Ball agrecd, but the 
Guardians refused, My firm then offered to abide the result 
of a reference, which he then declined ; then the action went 
on, the architects being absolutely powerless to do more than 
defend themselves. 

Now as to the case itself. The whole question was one of 
the meaning of the letter or estimate referred to, which the 
building committee and architects alike understuod to mean the 
measuring of the lightning conductor from end to end at the 
price quoted of Is. 9d. per foot, but which Mr. Ballread as mean- 
ing the reduction of all the work to a standard of a tape, and 
by which the cost was increased eight to nine times. 

Alike in the architects’ request for a price for the lightning 
conductor, and in the estimate given in reply, the conductor 
required and estimated for was to be “ similar in every way to 
that on the destructor chimney in Liverpool,” which the plaintiff 
had himself fixed, and for which (exclusive only of extra 
work ordered by the city engineer) he charged 16/ 75, which 
at Is. 6d. per foot, as per his estimate for same, shows his own 
method of measurement to be per foot lineal for the chimney 
agreed upon as the model ; for if taken the other way his bill 
would of necessity have been several pounds above what he 
himself had charged. 

Instead of doing the work as on the chimney agreed, an 
entirely different method was adopted, five rods of copper of 
enormous length and weight being brought on the job without 
our knowledge, four for the angles of the iron cap, and a fifth 
of greater height, which it was found impossible to fix pro- 
perly, and was finally removed, although included in the 
account sent in. These rods were neither ordered, approved 
nor certified for by the architects, who suggested another 
method of equal reliability and ordinary cost; but Mr. Ball 
insisted that the only safe conductor for this chimney head 
was the method he was using. No further objection was raised 
thereto by the architects, who—considering the estimate one of 
lineal length only—felt that at most it could but mean a few 
extra lineal feet of measurement, at Is. 9d. per foot, and the 
work as done, if so measured, would have amounted only to 
about 38/., instead of the 1632. 19s. 6¢, claimed on a method of 
measurement of which, until the trial, I never heard of, or ever 
met with anyone who had, : 

Estimates have been received from several of the best firm 
in the country (upon actual detail drawings of the chimney), 
and all of them show upon the tracings sent with their 
estimates the usual method of fixing with collar at the chimney 
mouth, conductor, rod and points ; and their price, including 
everything, ranges from Is. 6d. to 25. 7d. per foot of chimney 
height, and a list of twenty-three conductors, taken indis- 
criminately from the books of one of my firm’s expert witnesses, 
showed the actual cost thereof to average 1s. 6d. per foot of 
chimney height. 

The verdict has the following effect :— 

1. The architects have to pay 140/. for the lightning 
conductor fixed to the Guardians’ property, notwithstanding 
their action and correspondence in the matter being 
unanimously endorsed by the building committee, the archi- 
tects’ only interest in or benefit by it being their 25s. commission 
on the 25/., included in the quantities for this work. 

_ 2. By the ridiculous and unreasonable method of measuring 
in this case, work which, if done like the Liverpool destructor 
chimney, as agreed, and by ordinary measurements, -would 
have come within the 252. allowed, has been made to cost 
140/., and in consequence of the amount being thus made in 
excess of the 25/, to which the architects were entitled to bind 


the Guardians, they have been brought in as_ personally 
responsible. ; 
_ 3. That whilst ample evidence by experts was produced 
showing the work done to be absolutely wasteful, extravagant 
and unnecessary, the architects have been made to pay for all, 
as the reduction of 23/. 19s. 6d. made by the judge would not 
on Ball’s prices more than cover the fifth rod charged for but 
not used. Hence, whilst they had the several estimates before 
named to complete the work in all respects for 1s. 6d. per foot 
of chimney height, they have been ordered to pay at the rate 
of 145. per foot for what is, in their opinion and that of 
experts of the highest authority, not so good for the purpose. 
The Board of Guardians, for whom the work was done, 
alone derive any benefit therefrom, and even had they paid the 
claim in full they would have got out of a 30,000/. outlay 
with the almost unique extra bill of only 140/—Yours, &c, 
C, O[@ELUISONS ibe 


GENERAL. 


The Prix de Rome in the Section of Architecture was won 
this year by M, Patouillard, of Toulouse, a pupil of M. Ginain. 
The second prize fell to M. Duquesne, of Toulouse, and the 
third to M. Tony Garnier, of Lyons, 


Mr. Jasper J. Kelly, of Walthamstow, has taken into 
partnership Mr. Arthur Mullings, who for the past nine years 
has been with first-class City firms, the last three years of 
which he was with Mr. Fred. Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A, Chelms- 
ford. The business will in future be carried on under the 
style of Kelly & Mullings. 


' Messrs. Chapman & Hall have been constituted sole 


agents in this country, the Continent and the colonies, for the 


sale of the important scientific and technological publications 
of Messrs, Liley & Sons, of New York. Messrs. Liley stand 
among the two or three greatest scientific publishers of the 
world. 


The Annual Excursion of the Shropshire Archzological 


and Natural History Society took place on Thursday last at 


Ludlow, Bitterley Court, Whitton Court, Greet, Burford and 


Caynham Camp being visited. Mr. F. Goyne conducted the 


party. 
M. Ihbly has completed the decoration of the Hoétel 
Beaurivage, Geneva. 


A Statue of Lord Byron is to be offered to the Greeks 


by M. Stefanovich Schilitzi, the banker, who recently erected’ 


a Greek church in Paris. 
The American School of Archzeology at Athens have dis- 


covered and cleared out the ancient gymnasium which lay on 


the slopes of the Acropolis at Eretria. The principal remains 
recovered are a bearded head of Dionysus, of archaistic style ; 


a well-preserved head, evidently a portrait ; and several in-. 
scriptions, for the most part of the second and first cen-. 


turies, BC. The excavation of the theatre has entirely brought 
to light the orchestra, the proscenium and the paradoi, besides. 
six complete rows of seats in the cavea. 


The Ayr Town Council have agreed to acquire the cricket 


grounds at North Field, Newton, as a public park for the’ 


people on the north side of the river. 


At Florence excavations have brought to light, between the 
palace of the Archbishop and the church of San Giovanni, the 
foundations of a Roman gate. Near the church there has 
further been found a Roman pavement in pietra.dura. 


The Bristoland Gloucestershire Archzeological Society 
commenced a three days’ excursion to Berkeley and district 
on Tuesday, under the guidance of Rev. W. Bazeley, the 
general secretary. 


An Ancient Canoe was found on Sunday in Lough Erle, 
near Carrick-on-Shannon. It was cut out of an oak tree, and 
is 26 feet in length. The canoe was sought for, it appears, 
because a gentleman in the neighbourhood dreamt that one 
existed at a spot he pointed out. 

The Duke of Norfolk has been invited to accept the 
Mayoralty of Sheffield for the ensuing year. Though asking 
to decline the honour, owing to his new duties at the Post 


Office, he will probably accept the office, as a second request 


has been forwarded to him. 


The Dean of Norwich has presented to the church he has 
erected on the Riffel Alp a credence-table made from oak 
which was taken from the rafters of the triforium of Norwich 
Cathedral during the recent restoration, and is more than 500 
years old. 

. Mr. W. B. Richmond's, R.A., friends will learn with deep 
regret of the death of his fourth son, John Sebastian, which 
sad event took place on the 5th of this month at Patis. 


The reading-room is adorned with various. - 
panels illustrative of the four seasons. ‘7 


\ 
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THE WEEK. 


From the report of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the Welsh quarrymen it would appear 
that those who are employed in the Merionethshire quarries 
have a longer term of life than most workmen. «In 1875 
the death rate among them was 3'22 per 1,000; in 1893 it 
had fallen to 1‘39 per 1,000. What is remarkable is that 
deaths from diseases of tne digestive system are more 
numerous than in many parts of England and Wales. The 
committee offer several suggestions about precautions 
against accidents, and they consider that every manager 
should hold a certificate from one of the ambulance 
societies. | Hospital accommodation should also be pro- 
vided. It is maintained that local authorities in the quarry 
districts should see that their towns and villages are properly 
drained, and should fearlessly condemn all houses which do 
not present the necessary guarantees of dryness and perfect 
sanitation. According to the medical evidence the work- 
men were suitably clothed, but did not change their under- 
clothing or perform their ablutions as frequently as was 
desirable. The alleged want of cleanliness was due to the 
faulty barracks ; but the Festiniog authorities had at last 
awakened to a sense of their responsibilities, and as far as 
the barracks were concerned matters would no doubt be 
improved. Public baths and instruction in hygiene were 
also a necessity. Proper dining and dressing-rooms at the 
mines should likewise be provided. 


In October 1892, thes foundations of a small apse on 
the eastern face of the north transept of Carlisle Cathedral 
were brought to light in the process of an excavation made 
in connection with the organ. <A paper explanatory of the 
importance of the discovery was read by Mr. C. J. 
FERGUSON at the annual meeting of the Westmorland 
and Cumberland Archeological Society. It revealed, he 
said, the development of church planning, and taken in 
conjunction with the great choir, whose erection obliterated 
them, showed the difference between the grovth of a 
cathedral, or monastic, and a parish church. Both began 
by having a sanctuary at the east end only. Both enlarged 
that.eastern arm to provide room fora choir, but having 
done that, the development of the east end of a parish 
church practically ceased, and its future extension was the 
enlargement of the nave. In the greater churches, on the 
contrary, they commenced in the early part of the twelfth 
century to rebuild the eastern arm, not only to pro- 
vide room for a choir eastwards of the crossing, of 
which the glorious choir of ~Conrap’ at Canterbury 
is the first example, but they also added to and 
extended the eastern arm to provide more room and space 
for the shrines of the saints whose relics they possessed. 
These apses probably contained altars, and are common to 
all Romanesque churches. At Canterbury they are in 
duplicate, and occupy the same position as at Carlisle, the 
eastern face of the transept walls. -At Canterbury they are 
about 12 feet in diameter, and at Carlisle about ro feet. 
Taken in conjunction with a recent uncovering of the west 
wall of the nave, they show that the Norman church at 
Carlisle consisted of a nave with transepts and north and 
south aisles, that the nave was seven bays in length, 122 
feet long to the west of the crossing; that it had at ils 
western end a great west portal of four deep orders, and 
that the wall had four flat pilaster buttresses ; that from the 
eastern face of each transept projected a circular apse. As 
yet there is no precise information as to the termination of 
the eastern limb beyond the transepts, whether it terminated 
in three apses of unequal length or in one. It is known, 
however, that it was small, and that it was not cccupied by 
the choir of the monks, inasmuch as the arch mouldings of the 
lower order are carried on corbels to admit of a smooth 
wall face below, where the choir stalls might be placed 
under the crossing. The places of these apses show in 
this and n all other cases their derivation from a Roman 
ancestor, for the primitive Christian churches built after 


the Roman manner followed the Roman fashion in the 
use of the apse to give emphasis and dignity to their 
buildings, so much so that on the one hand they are said 
to have taken their plan either from the basilicas or scola of 
the Romans, but as a matter of fact the apse was the most 
ready way of building in concrete after the Roman fashion. 
They were practically universal during the Empire, and 
were adopted with other details by the Normans and other 
Romanesque builders who followed them. A remarkable 
fact about the apse discovered at Carlisle is that, although 
circular in plan, it is built of stone roughly dressed with an 
axe, as pure masonry as any Greek work. 


THE depariment of coins and medals of the British 
Museum was enriched last year by no less than 5,783 
examples. As the average during the last ten years was 
1,500, the increase is remarkable. More than a third, or 
2,069, came from the unrivalled collection of Oriental coins 
formed by the late tir ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, R.E. 
There is no branch of Indian numismatics unrepresented. 
The coins purchased number 3,466, representing mainly 
the municipal bronze currency of the cities of Asia Minor 
struck during the period of the Roman dominion. As this 
class of coins is far less costly than the finer works of art 
of an earlier date, the museum has been able to acquire, 
without a special grant, a much larger number of specimens 
than has been usual in recent years. In these Greek im- 
perial coins, the historical value of which can hardly be 
exaggerated, the British Museum is still very deficient 
as compared with the collections of Paris and Berlin. 
The numerous purchases during the past year have, how- 
ever, contributed largely to improve the series, more 
especially those of the towns of the western districts of 
Asia Minor, and of the important islands, Cos and Rhodes, 
which are now being arranged and catalogued. Arrange- 
ments have been entered into for the transfer (on loan) to 
the British Museum of the collections of Indian and Swiss 
coins belonging to the South Kensington Museum. The 
collection of Indian coins, though containing many desirable 
varieties, is comparatively unimportant; but the collection 
of Swiss coins, which was bequeathed in 1868 to the South 
Kensington Museum by the kev. C. H. TowNnsHEND, is by 
far the most comprehensive series of this class ever formed. 
The transfer of this invaluable collection to the British 
Museum cannot fail to be of great advantage to students 
of the history and numismatics of Switzerland, who will no 
longer be put to the inconvenience of having to consult 
cabinets of Swiss coins and medals in two different 
museums. 


Owinc to want of money the dock at Warrington, 
which was to be constructed by the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, cannot be undertaken by the directors. It has - 
been therefore arranged that the Warrington Town Council 
shall carry out the work at the expense of the ratepayers 
and retain the wharfage rates levied for the use of the dock 
until the cost, with interest, is recouped, when the dock 
will become the property of the Ship Canal Company. The 
plans will have to be approved by the directors. 


A SHORT time ago some scientific men advocated the 
addition of sugar as an ingredient in mortar. Mr. E. 
TuRKE, an American chemist, has gone further, for he has 
persuaded some feople to lay a pavement at Chino, a 
thousand feet in length, which is composed mainly ‘of 
molasses, or rather of a waste product from the sugar 
factorics, which hitherto was supposed to be _ value- 
less. It is mixed with a certain kind of sand to 
about the consistency of asphalte, and laid like an 
asphalte pavement. The composition dries quickly and 
becomes quite hard, and remains so. One of the qualities 
is that the sun makes it dryer and harder, instead of soften- 
ing it, as might be expected. A block of the composition, 
2 feet long, 1 foot wide and 1 inch thick, was submitted to 
severe tests, and sustained them well. Laid with an inch or so 
of its edges resting on supports, it withstood repeated blows 
of a machine hammer without showing any effects of crack- 
ing or bending. It has yet to be ascertained whether the 
pavement can resist the attacks of the youthful popBaen 
of Chino, Cal. 
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THE PARTHENON,* 


HERE is not a foot—prohably not one inch—of the 
Parthenon which remains in its original condition. 
The evolution of 2,300 years could not be accomplished 
without the sacrifice of the surface of the stone. It is not 
even certain whether the destructive operations of time and 
its auxiliaries were wrought with impartiality throughout, 
and whether Ca.Luicrates and Ictinus would not be 
amazed if they were informed about the subtle theories of 
curvature and proportion which have been worked - out 
on the basis of masonry from which the beauty attained by 
them has vanished. They would look on the state of the 
temple as a sign of some great discord among the 
Olympians, in which PaLLas ATHENE was not only overcome, 
but humiliated by a degradation of her shrine to an extent 
that might make even the Fates grieve. It was in the fifth 
century converted into a Christian church and transformed 
to suit the new ritual, or rather rituals, for the Western as 
well as the Eastern Church had their turn of possession. 
Four hundred years ago it was a Turkish mosque, which 
made further changes necessary. Who knows to what uses 
it might bave been applied as a sign of the triumph of 
religion if the bomb of the Venetian besiegers had not 
fallen into the powder magazine on September 26, 1687? 
The next year the Turks erected a mosque within the 
enclosure, and no doubt utilised the fallen masonry and 
thought they had become more comfortable in the restricted 
space. A century afterwards the French Ambassador, 
CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER, set the example of acquiring a part 
of the sculpture, and it was not long before Lord Ercin in 
the interests of Great Britain went vastly beyond the French 
precedent—further ke could hardly go. Wisdom and 
goddesses of wisdom have to succumb to brute force in this 
world of ours. Sotomon himself could not discover 
stronger evidence of the “ Vanitas vanitatum” than the 
Parthenon as it appears to-day. 

Ruined as it is, the Parthenon still remains impressive. 
Supposing there was a proposal to offer it as a sacrifice, 
would not men be found in all lands who would save it by 
substituting buildings that might be considered as more 
dear to them? ‘Le Parthénon,” says M. Bourmy, “est 
un syllogisme de marbre,” but it is one in which the terms 
are all that is best. in the human mind, wherever found. 
It is an expression of abstract truths in stone, a record of 
conclusions that is as invaluable from its exactitude as the 
standard measures which are built into the masonry of the 
Houses of Parliament. We might call the Parthenon the 
mark of the utmost height reached by the Greek intellect, 
and we shall have long to wait before a higher level is 
approached. ‘The statue which Purpias carved could not 
have been so apt an illustration of’ passionless omnipotence 
as the temple in which it was enshrined. 

The so-called Greeks of to-day are altogether too petty 
in their ways to be able to realise that the Parthenon should 
be considered as one of the world’s greatest treasures. In 
dealing with it as with all other examples of antiquity they 
display a sort of parochialism which becomes ridiculous. 
After the earthquake of last year the Greek Government 
should have forthwith summoned representatives from all 
Europe to consider what was to be done. In that way the 
protection of the ruin would be insured, whatever might be 
the cost. We have no fault to find with the selection of 
Professor Durm as the adviser in chief, for he has been 
studying in Athens from time to time since 1869, but the 
responsibility thrust on him is too onerous to be borne by 
any individual. If ever there was a case in which several 
councillors are desirable, it is that of the Parthenon. Pro- 
fessor DurM, like all mortals, has his prejudices and par- 
tialities. It is evident, for instance, he admires the renew- 
ing which is practised in Italy, France and Germany as 
restoration. Those countries, according to the Professor, 
during the last decade have satisfactorily demonstrated the 
uselessness and danger of half measures in dealing with old 
buildings. Professor Durm may be right, but as there is 
no mention of England we presume he does not care 
much about our English practice of restoration, and prefers 


* Der Zustand der antiken Athenischen Bauwerke auf der Burg 
und in der Stadt. Befundbericht und Vorschlige zum Schutz vor 
weeterem Virfall. Von Professor Dr. Josef Durm, Oberbaudirector in 
Karlsruhe. Berlin : Verlag von Wilhelm Ernst und Sohn, 
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a less conservative treatment. To avoid half-measures is 
dangerous advice, for most tourists, and those who profit by 
them in Greece and elsewhere would, if they possessed the 
power, make the Parthenon appear as in its primal days. 
We are afraid there are men in authority in Athens who would 
take the same view. But if Professor DukM, when express- 
ing his contempt of half-measures, had in view a treatment 
confined to the effects of the earthquake and no more, 
there is much to be said in favour of his proposals. It would 
be a great advantage to deal with the Parthenon as a whole, 
although the mere mention of such an undertaking is 
enough to scare the world. However simple might be 
some of the operations, there would be alarm unless they 
were all approved by a council of specialists who would 
represent other lands besides Germany, France and Italy. 
What Fuseti used to call “ the villainous clutch of restora- 
tion” should never be allowed to retain a hold on the 
Parthenon, unless under a guarantee with the civilised world 
for parties in it. A hole-and-corner agreement between 
the Athenian vestrymen and a local builder, with a stranger 
or two introduced for the sake of appearance, in order to 
gain money from abroad, might be according to Greek 
precedent, but it would be a crime against civilisation and 
should never be tolerated. 

Professor DuRM has made a careful study of the ruins, 
as will be evident to everyone who will read his report. 
The least abrasion to a building having the importance of 
the Parthenon is to be deplored, but the consequences of 
the earthquake have fortunately not attained the dimensions 
which imagination had pictured. Against attacks of the 
kind, if they should be renewed, constructive science is 
powerless, for the Japanese, who have had most experience 
in dealing with terrene disturbances, find that the flimsiest 
as well as the. most substantial buildings have alike to 
succumb, But there are other enemies which by continuity 
of action make up for the limitation of force, and with 
them it is possible to contend. Weeds have no respect for 
the sanctuary, and their growth in joints is overcoming the 
cohesion of the masonry. As there is no drainage, the rain 
must also cause damage. Professor Durm offers several 
suggestions about the most efficient way of dealing with 
the water. It will bea difficult operation, for disturbance 
of any of the stones might lead to disastrous consequences. 

The masonry of the cella about the openings of the 
north and south doors appears to be in a risky state, 
although restoration has been attempted. The great door- 
way is another weak spot, and the Professor recommends a 
readjustment of.the stone lintel and a removal of the brick 
arching and iron bands, which do not give adequate 
security. lLintel construction is never likely to endure 


unless when disposed on the Indian method, but the light- 


hearted Greeks do not appear to have cared much for 
corbelling inany form. In some parts of the cella brickwork 
has been introduced from time to time to take off the 
weight upon ashlar which had become injured. The Pro- 
fessor does not approve of the intermixture, and marble 
would be preferable, but the adoption of brick was, we 
suppose, dictated by the experience derived in Athens and 
not by economy. The proposed change is another case 
which calls for plurality of counsel. There is a temptation 
with marble to employ it too liberally. Professor DurM 
insists on the preservation of the remains of the paintings 
which were executed when the Parthenon was a Greek 
church, but stone which has not that sort of recommenda- 
tion might easily be displaced in order to utilise new blocks 
and give employment. If the labour question arose in the 
tempie, would not all things have to be sacrificed to it? 

We admit that for the columns Professor Durm does 
not advise any ‘“‘ Ausbesserungen,” except in cases where he 
would substitute marble for brickwork. He would cut 
away an occasional segment from a capital, and where 
one is injured and is incapable to serve as a support an 
operation of that kind may be needful. About the use of 
cement for patching the Professor appears to be rather 
doubtful, and he also hesitates about the use of chains 
or bands of metal in connection with masonry. His reason 
appears to be the different power of expansion possessed by 
the materials, and the remedy would be worse than the 
disease if a piece of cement, owing to its inherent power, 
were to cause fissures in the old masonry. It appears the 
late Herr Scumipt, of Vienna, who was entrusted with 
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many important restorations, preferred to accept the risks 
of delay rather than employ a new cement in an old 
building without having satisfactory experience of its pro- 
perties. Professor Durm does not lay down a rule against 
the use of cement or metals in the restoration of the 
Parthenon ; all he asks is that similar stone should be 
employed wherever practicable (and, if desired, to be 
toned down to correspond with the old masonry), and 
that the introduction of dissimilar materials should be 
deferred until experiment has proved their safety. 

The careful drawings which Professor Dur furnishes 
show that the part of the Parthenon which is in the most 
dangerous condition is to be found in the hall or colonnade, 
which was once adorned by the relief of the Panathenaic 
Procession. There is no explaining how so many fragments 
remain in position in spite of the law of gravitation, unless 
we admit the aid of friction, or the “stiction” in which 
London demolishers have so much faith. The Professor 
counsels restorers in dealing with this part especially to 
remember the Bismarckian phrase, ‘‘ Quieta non movere.” 
Some of the epistyles appear, however, to be doomed to 
_ removal, and unless there is a protecting cover set up the 
portion of the frieze which Lord Excin did not remove 
is likely to perish. The Professor recommends the 
cover to be formed of metal, which could easily be recog- 
nised as a modern addition. Owing to the dark brown 
colour, the position, and the lowness of the relief, the frag- 
ments of the frieze are barely discernible on ordinary days, 
but they are too important to be allowed to decay. Some 
French archeologists have maintained that PHIDIAS was 
the true architect of the Parthenon, for otherwise IcTINUS 
and CALLICRATES would not have allowed so important a 
piece of decoration as the frieze to be a rival to the archi- 
tecture. As the frieze could at no time be visible on all 
days if it were not heightened by colour, there is more 
reason in supposing that if a sculptor were the architect it 
would have been placed elsewhere, unless fear of the 
patroness of the temple prevented any deviation from the 
accepted principles of, the Doric style. Whatever theory 
is adopted, it is well to have at least a part of the frieze in 
position in order to suggest its effect, although for a study 
of the style of PuHrpias there are more facilities in 
Bloomsbury than were enjoyed by his contemporaries. 

Professor DurM has much to say about the other ruins 
on the sacred hillock and their preservation, as well as on 
ancient buildings in the city. But we could not do justice 
in the space at our disposal to those parts of his report. 
Apart from the Professor’s recommendations, the report is 
a record of the effects of the disturbance, which will have 
always a historic interest. It would have been better if the 
Professor did not act as if the Parthenon were only an 
ordinary building that had suffered dilapidation, and had 
insisted on the co-operation of architects in other countries. 
But, as we lately explained, it has been the aim of German 
statesmen from the time of WILHELM von HuMBOLDT to 
convince Europe that Greek and Roman archeology was 
the inheritance of the Germans, who were the true successors 
of the great races of antiquity, and there is no doubt the 
tactics have succeeded. We cannot, therefore, blame Pro- 
fessor Dur if he accepted without hesitation the fullest 
responsibility for whatever might follow from his dealing 
single-handed with the Parthenon, although it would be 
preferable if he displayed. a more magnanimous temerity 
before appearing as the world’s representative of architecture. 


NOTES ON RECENT STREET ARCHITECTURE 
IN, UbhtEaCLEY EL. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE City of London, as geographically defined by the 

area under the rule of the Corporation, must always 
possess peculiar interest to an Englishman, whether he lives 
in London or not, and such as no other part of this huge 
Metropolis can have in a similar degree. This is not only 
by reason of the great antiquity of its foundation and its 
many historical associations, but also on account of its very 
limited size —no larger than it was in the Middle Ages. So 
the intelligent observer has a good deal to see, all within 
easy reach, thus but slightly taxing his pedestrian powers. 
Accordingly, without the cost and expenditure of time 
involved by a long journey, the architectural student, espe- 


| much larger scale. 


cially under the guidance of a trained and efficient cicerone, 
can see collected together within the small limits of the 
City some excellent specimens of various styles, mostly 
Italian or Free Renaissance, though a few are of a rather 
nondescript character. The architects practising there are 
indeed to be congratulated on the ability shown, as a rule, 
in those buildings lately erected and about to be commented 
upon. Perhaps it may be as wellto premise that the writer, 
although a practising architect with a London office, has no 
connection with the City, and has never done any work 
there, so that he hopes his criticisms will be the more 
unbiassed. It is not a pleasant occupation to have to 
“pick holes ” in the designs of one’s professional brethren ; 
yet, on the other hand, it would be a mistake for a man to 
be lenient when confident he is right in condemning. 
Neither are any personal reflections intended, for in almost 
every case the writer is ignorant of the names of the authors 
of the various buildings noticed. Another confession to 
make is that he is of Gothic proclivities, having been 
brought up in that school, though his sympathies are quite 
catholic enough to honour and appreciate Classic work. 

As has been already remarked, into a small acreage is 
crowded a very network of streets, lanes and narrow alleys, 
many of them with quaint and curious names, the history 
of which is attractive. In hke manner the names of the 
various patron saints, some of them with remarkable 
affixes, of the, alas! gradually diminishing number of 
churches, together with the architectural and archeological 
interest of these structures, whether Medieval or Wrenian, 
all tend to enhance the charms of the City. Then, to come 
to more mundane things, the vast amount of business of all 
kinds carried on in this hive of industry, mainly between 
nine and six o’clock, as evidenced by the hurrying throngs 
of busy men in the thoroughfares all day long, make the 
West End of London seem almost quiet in comparison. 
Though some streets have been widened and others are 
entirely new, such as Queen Victoria Street, and cut 
diagonally through the close labyrinth of narrow lanes, there 
is happily still a great deal of the ancient characteristics 
left—shady nooks and quiet corners removed from the 
bustle of the principal thoroughfares. The writer was 
about to say ‘‘removed from the roar of the traffic,” but 
such an expression is fortunately now an anachronism, 
owing to the general use of asphalte or wood pavements to 
the streets. No tears need be indeed shed over the loss of 
the old cobble-stones. As an instance of one of the many 
changes wrought in City landmarks, it may be remarked 
that historic Lombard Street has become in a measure 
merged at its extreme west end into King William Street 
(the latter, it is believed, having been constructed during 
the reign of that king). So the great banking-house of 
SmitH, Payne & SmitTHs is numbered 1 Lombard 
Street, though most people would think it was in King 
William Street till their attention has been drawn to the 
history of the alterations effected. 

Thus, slowly and gradually, year by year, the City is to 
a great extent being rebuilt and transformed. It is highly 
interesting to watch the quiet progress of this work, which 
is generally for the better, it is pleasant to say, though, as 
will be pointed out later on, in a very few cases it is the 
reverse. 

There is no particular object in taking a systematic 
route of examination in this case, not being for a guide- 
book. Neither will any attempt be made in the way of a 
precise description of every building commented upon, It 
is the salient points that will be noted, and all these éx- 
amples of street architecture, too, are in no remote locality, 
but close at hand in the centre of the World’s commerce. 

There is a small building of no great height at the corner 
of Fleet Street and the Old Bailey, on a site commonly but 
somewhat anomalously described as having a ‘rounded 
corner.” It is always difficult to treat the latter in such a 
way as to avoid a heavy look. A clearly-defined right 
angle is much more easy to manage, in an architectural 
sense. The Grand Hotel, Northumberland Avenue, re- 
quired the greatest care in design, owing to being placed on 
a site rather resembling the branch shop of a well-known 
firm of outfitters just mentioned. Only of course the plan 
and everything belonging to the Grand Hotel is on a very 
However, the architects of this enor- 
mous structure failed to rise to the occasion, owing to being 
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hurried, divided responsibility, and other reasons, which were 
afterwards fully explained in a public manner, as will be 
remembered. The Old Bailey example was not quite 
finished at the time these remarks were written, but 
quite enough so for the present object. There is little to 
say about this design except that it is a somewhat showy 
one of free Renaissance character, with several features to 
arrest the attention of the passer-by, particularly the carving 
or “ sculpture ” (as it is now the fashion to designate much 
work not really deserving that name) on the second floor, 
which is made a very prominent feature in the composition, 
having moulded circular panels containing heads in the 
spandrels above the windows, which have pilasters of a 
dark coloured polished material. The design is a‘suitable 
one for the purposes of enterprising tradesmen, but cannot 
be called High Art, and one could have wished something 
more of that kind in so good a situation. But the 
opportunity has been lost.* Much thesame comment must 
be made about the wide-fronted and lofty warehouse on the 
south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, which has been rebuilt, 
and has involved the pulling-down of the interesting old 
archway leading to the Deanery and to Doctors’ Commons. 
The former warehouse, like that on the east side of it, 
which is also to be rebuilt, was faced with Portland cement, 
and of no great height, Italian in style, calling for no 
particular remark. The new structure is mainly of stone, 
and of the Renaissance style. It is surmounted by hand- 
some dormer windows, but it is somewhat disappointing 
that there are not more elements in its composition on 
which to comment, as might have been expected in a great 
building standing on so fine a site. One could, too, have 
wished for more variety in colour caused by the different 
materials employed. But in one small detail, ze. in the 
treatment of the ornamental panels just below the second- 
floor windows, the circular medallions sadly need more 
light and shade, the want of which gives them a very card- 
boardy look. It is a pity that is so, for it is just one of 
those points that make all the difference between good 
and bad effect. The piers on the ground floor are of red 
polished granite with grey granite bases. 

A little further, on the same side of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, is another great block of warehouses, stone-fronted, 
not long since rebuilt, and also of Renaissance design, and 
certainly of better character than the last-named example. 
On the east side of the churchyard, where the familiar and 
to some extent, dignified front of the former St. Paul’s 
School stood, with its small covered playground next the 
street, a great pile of warehouses has since been erected 
calling for no remark, and, of course, the north side has 
been in much the same state for many years as it is at 
present. However, perhaps it is as well that the general 
street architecture around WREn’s chef d’ewuvre acts rather 
as a fuil to the great Cathedral instead of “killing” it by 
higher artistic pretensions. 

While thus speaking of St. Paul’s immediate sur- 
roundings the writer has always been impressed by the 
clever prescience, so to speak, of the Romans in deter- 
mining the position of the Temple of Diana, the site of 
which was retained successively by the later builders 
of the Saxon cathedral, and the Norman one built by 
Bishop Maurice, with the subsequent Medieval addi- 
tions and alterations to it. It is true that the present 
St. Paul’s was built on a very slightly different axis, east to 
west, than its Gothic predecessor, but the position is prac- 
tically the same, barring the diverse ground-plan. No 
better proof could be shown at the present time of the 
excellence of this well chosen site, the highest ground in 
the City, than the way in which the majestic dome and the 
fine west towers soar up above every other building when 
seen from the river or from a distance. Some people 
untbinkingly complain that St. Paul’s is shut in, that the 
houses around it are too close, and they perhaps compare it 
with the situations of other great churches. No doubt it would 
have been better to have had a little more open space 
around, but the ancient site was approved by Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, and he must have realised how very 
likely it was, in the future, that the exigencies of commercial 


* It should be added that this new stone building, with small 


exceptions, follows the design of the parent shop on the opposite side, 
which is stuccoed, 


enterprise would bring buildings to cluster around so good’ 


and central a position, though he could have scarcely fore- 
seen the enormous value per foot superficial which land in 
a favoured part of the City would possess at the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. It is therefore believed that the 
great architect designed the Cathedral so as to be suitable 
to its place, just as in like manner the men who originated 
the charming old half-timbered houses, with storey over- 
hanging storey, such as one used to see in far greater 
abundance than now in Normandy and Brittany, knew the 
difficulty, or rather the impossibility, there must be in 
getting a distant view of them. Many of the rebuilt new 
houses in the City can never be viewed so as to be “taken 
in” by a stranger all in one glance, and it must be conceded 
that in the majority of instances the architects have duly 
allowed for this, and thus restrained somewhat of the 
exuberance of their creative ideas. There is, however, 
certainly one point where, before long, St. Paul’s will have 
to be “opened out,” owing to the constantly increasing 
traffic. In fact, it is wonderful that nothing has yet been 
done in the matter ; and had such a want been felt in Paris 
or other great continental city, there would have been in all 
probability no delay whatever. The point is where St. 
Paul’s Churchyard touches Cheapside, and it has been pro- 
posed for some time to pull down the draper’s shop at 
the corner of Paternoster Row, so as to give more space 
in the roadway. Nevertheless, the writer for one will 
regret the loss of the sudden burst into view, as one 
gets near the west end of Cheapside, of the great 
dome sailing far above the beautiful green leaves of 
the fine plane trees in the churchyard. For nothing 
prepares a stranger for this peep until he is within a few 
yards of the churchyard. St. Peter’s, at Rome, loses a 
great deal of its real size owing to the enormous area of the 
piazza leading up to its facade, while the rising ground 
beyond, on which the Vatican stands, tends somewhat to 
overtop the Cathedral. Undoubtedly the removal of the 
west side of Parliament Street, which is quite settled to be 
done soon, will make a much more dignified and stately 
approach to the Houses of Parliament; but, as far as 
Westminster Abbey is concerned, the writer believes that 
strangers and others will miss that sudden and beautiful 
unfolding of Palace Square and the Abbey which now 
awaits them as they near the corner of Bridge Street. The 
Abbey was never built to be seen at the end of a long vista, 
and though, for Imperial reasons, the continuance of the 
width of Whitehall further northwards is very desirable, the 
change is not to be welcomed in the particular respect 
mentioned. The writer has been led into greater length 
than he first intended in the consideration of this opening 
out” question, but the subject is an important one, and 
sprang from the utilitarian demand for ‘“‘ more-room.” 
(Zo be continued.) 


BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHA.O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 
HE annual meeting of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society was held last week at Berkeley. 
According to the report of the Council there were at present 
338 annual members, 76 life members and three hon. members 
on the Society’s list, giving a total strength of 417 members. 
The income had amounted to 257/, and the expenditure to 
118/., and the balance in the hands of the treasurer was 5814, 
against 442/.in the previous year. The Society had held two 
general meetings during the past year. The annual summer 
meeting of 1894 took place at Ledbury, Herefordshire ; the 
members, therefore, had an exceptional opportunity of visiting 
several p'aces of great interest in each of the three counties. 
Several of the places visited were not entirely new to the 
Society, though they were new to many of its present members. 
When a county society such as that, making excursions on four, 
or sometimes five, different days in each year was on the eve 
of attaining its majority (having been founded in 1875), it was 
impossible to be always finding pastures new for the intellectual 
refreshment of its older members, or to avoid at times trans- 
gressing the bounds which King Alfred a thousand years ago 
somewhat arbitrarily laid down for the Hwiccas who dwelt 
near the Severn estuary. 

The pleasant reminiscences which would always be con- 
nected with the visit of the Society to Ledbury would be an 
inducement in the future to extend their archzological re- 
searches beyond the boundary which separates the county 
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from Herefordshire. The annual spring or early summer 
meeting of the Society was held on June 13, and visits were 
paid to four of the parishes which clustered round the foot of 
Bredon Hill. The attendance of nearly seventy members and 
associates was a proof that such meetings had lost none of 
their attractiveness, At two of the villages visited were found 
able exponents of all that could be gathered from past records 
and from the buildings themselves to recall their history. It 
would have been impossible for so many atrocities to be 
perpetrated under the cloak of restoration in hundreds of 
parish churches during the past half century if their guardians 
and their patrons had made a study of sacred art and archi- 
tecture and of local history. Ifthe hold of the English Church 
on the masses might be regained by the energetic work and 
wide sympathies of her clergy, it might also be strengthened 
by making the village church an object-lesson to arouse the 
interest of parishioners in the lives and struggles of their 
forefathers in the faith. 

The council regretted the wretched state of Beckford Church, 
and the injury lately done to the Norman chancel arch by 
whitewashing. The members were surprised to find that such 
a practice survived at the close of the nineteenth century. The 
<ommittee which was formed to prepare a descriptive list of 
the church plate of Gloucestershire had so far progressed with 
it that arrangements might be made for editing and printing. 
The council, acting on the suggestion of the committee, recom- 
mended that the list be issued to members in lieu of an annual 
volume of transactions, and that the proceedings of the Society 
for 1894-95 be compressed into one volume. If this were 
adopted the transactions should no longer be in arrears, and 
the council would be able to apply 150/. to the special fund for 
printing and illustrating the list. The photographic survey of 
Gloucestershire might now be considered to be fairly launched. 
One sub-committee, consisting of photographic experts, had 
drawn up regulations with regard to the size and quality of the 
photographs, and the process by which they might be rendered 
permanent ; and another committee of members are preparing 
lists of objects of archzeological interest for the use of actual 
workers. It was proposed to hold exhibitions of selected 
prints at Gloucester in the winter, and at Cheltenham and 
Cirencester in the winter following. The seventh congress 
of archzeological societies, in union with the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, was held at Burlington House on July 4. 
The congress resolved to call the attention of the various 
municipal, county and other authorities to the increase of the 
documents under their charge and to the necessity of taking 
steps for their preservation. The delegates were able to report 
with some pride the steps which had been taken in this direc- 
tion by the Mayor and Corporation of Gloucester and by Lord 
Fitzhardinge. It was suggested by Mr. Bartleet, and generally 
approved, that special attention should be paid, without loss of 
time, to the charters and other deeds belonging to extinct cor- 
porations such as Thornbury, Wotton-under-Edge, Chipping 
Sodbury, &c, and that their contents should be epitomised and 
printed. The council would gladly arrange to print such 
€pitomes in the Society’s Transactions, and appeals to the 
trustees and others who might be interested to assist in carry- 
ing out Mr. Bartleet’s suggestion as far as it related to this 
county. The congress also considered the need of great care 
in the custody and preservation of sculptured sepulchral monu- 
ments, and the danger which ensued from turning them out 
into the churchyard and thus exposing them to all weathers. 
The council would suggest to the members the desirability of 
making lists of such monuments in their own neighbourhood 
with a view to a complete county list being made hereafter, 
and also of using their influence to prevent neglect or wilful 
injury. The assistance of their Society had been invited 
by the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest, and 
readily given, with a view to the preservation of Little 
Sodbury Manor House—the home for a while of William 
Tyndale whilst he was acting as tutor to the sons of Sir John 
Walsh. The council were confident that the ladies who pos- 
sessed the estate and their trustees would accede to the request 
which had been made to them. It would be a national loss if 
a house so highly interesting for its architectural and its his- 
torical associations were allowed to fall into decay. The council 
rejoiced at the likelihood in the near future of a public free 
library in Gloucester being established, and hoped that if a 
new building formed part of the scheme the needs of this 
Society might be taken into consideration. The Society had 
the nucleus of an excellent archzological, topographical and 
historical library, and needed only space to rapidly improve it. 

Mrs. Bagnell-Oakeley said that she had been asked to 
report on an unusually large “find” of Roman coins which 
took place in April last upon the Bishopswood estate belonging 
to Mr. McCalmont, near to the boundary between Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire. Alterations were being made in the 
grounds of the coppice occupied by Captain Partridge, through 
whose kindness she had been allowed to have the whole of the 
coins to arrange and describe for him, but the enormous 
number prevented a detailed report at present. The “ find” 
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weighed 11 cwt. and contained 17,226 coins, all stnall brass of 
the Constantine family, and in excellent preservation, in con- 
sequence of the dryness of the situation. As the workmen 
were levelling some ground on the slope of the hill, a chance 
stroke of the pickaxe touched one of the jars in which the 
coins were deposited, and its contents were scattered in all 
directions. Closer inspection showed that there had been at 
least three of these jars, and a rough low wall had been built 
round them, but there was no trace of any cover. Two of the 
jars were broken to fragments, which were mixed with coins 
and soil, The place where the “find” took place was 
300 feet to 4oo feet above the Wye, with a very steep 
descent, which seemed to have been scooped, but roads and 
buildings had considerably altered its face. A deep ancient 
road ran by it from the river. The place looked as if it might 
have been used for an outpost to some of the Roman camps in 
the neighbourhood, and the city of Uriconium was only a few 
miles from it. She believed there were some earthworks at 
Ruardean within sight. Hitherto no Roman coins had been 
found in the Forest of Dean later than Carausius, from which 
it had been inferred that the iron mines were not worked by 
them after that time; but that.‘ find” was a mile at least 
beyond the mineral district of the Forest, and was probably 
placed where it was found for military purposes. The coins 
might be roughly described thus :—(1) Constantius Chlorus, 
died at York, 306; (2) Flavia Julia Helena, his first wife ; 
(3) Flavia Maxima Theodora, second wife; (4) Licinius ; 
(5) Constantine the Great ; (6) Constantinapolis, and (7) Urbs 
Romana, both struck in honour of cities by him ;) (8) Fausta, 
his wife; (9) Crispus; (10) 


Constantine II., or junior ; 
(11) Constans ; (12) Constantius II], A.D. 361; (13) Helena. 
But in such an enormous number it was quite possible others 
might yet be found. The coins were contained in a pot of 
rough red Roman ware, 

The Rev. W. Bazeley expressed their thanks to Mrs. 
Bagnell-Oakeley, and said he knew that she had examined 
4,coo of the coins, and would not be content till she had 
examined the whole of the 17,coo. There was a very similar 
“find” about the year 1837 on Haresfield Beacon, and then 
upwards of 3,000 coins were found. They had passed into his 
hands, and it would be interesting to compare them with the 
coins more recently found. 

Mr. Allen remarked that some years ago, at Woolaston, 
near the Severn, a large number of coins were found in a pot 
and they passed into the hands of afamily at Chepstow. They 
were about the date of Constantine. 

The members then left the Town Hall. 

In the afternoon there was a visit paid to the castle, and 
when the party had assembled in the fine hall the Rev. W. 
Bazeley gave some particulars of the history and architecture 
of the castle. He gave some particulars of the tragic death of 
Edward II., and said as the result of his investigation it was 
impossible to acquit the Earl of Berkeley of complicity in that 
matter. It was, however, extraordinary with what favour he 
was received by the murdered monarch’s son, Early title 
deeds, the Wotton-under-Edge and Berkeley Corporation 
insignia and other objects of interest were displayed by Mr. 
James Peter, agent of the Berkeley estate, after which the 
members were conducted round the castle in two parties by 
the Rev. W. Bazeley and the Rev. J. L. Stackhouse. These 
gentlemen and the Rev. C.S Taylor gave much information 
to the visitors, and Mr. Vincent Perkins pointed out different 
localities which can be seen from the Thorpe Tower. The rain 
which had fallen in the earlier part of the day now ceased, and 
the extensive prospect opened up was much admired, 

At the conversazione in the Town Hall the following 
papers were read and discussed :—‘‘ Some account of Thomas, 
eleventh Lord Berkeley, and his wife, illustrating the life 
of an English home in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies,” by Mrs. Bagnell-Oakeley ; ‘The Berkeleys of Uley,” 
by Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore ; “ Berkeley Castle in the Middle 
Ages,” by the Rev. T. Veal; and “Sir Thomas Bradstone,” by 
the Rev. W. Bazeley. 

There were visits to the parish church of St. Michael; 
Wanswell Court; Breadstone, the home for many centuries of 
the Bradstone family; the parish church of St. Martin, 
Nibley, where the body of Lord Lisle was buried after the 
battle of Nibiey Green, March 20, 1470, and St. Mary, Wotton- 
under-Edge. 


The Fourth and Last Panel of the Burns statue was 
unveiled at Ayr on Wednesday by Mr. Wallace Bruce, lately 
American Consul in Edinburgh. The panel, which is the gift 
of American admirers of the poet, is the work of an American 
sculptor, Mr. George Bissel, New York, and represents the 
parting of Burns and Highland Mary. 

The Chancellor of the Diocese has issued a faculty 
authorising the pulling down of the Swansea parish church, 
with the exception of the Herbert chapel, adjoining the chancel, 
and to erect a new church in the early thirteenth-century style, 
at the cost of 24 c00/, 
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TESSER. 
Early Portrait Painting. 


HE likeness of Jane Shore will enable us to form some 
T notion of the existing skill in the art. Tradition and 
history unite in conferring great personal beauty on this un- 
fortunate woman, and have thus impressed an image of love- 
liness upon our minds which few painters, perhaps, could 
realise. The Jane Shore of the artists has no charms such as 
could have proved fatal to her peace. She possesses none of 
those attractions “which from the wisest win their best 
resolves.” Sir Thomas More has given us a glowing account 
of one of her portraits ; it is one of the oldest descriptions of an 
English work of art :—“ Her stature was mean, her hair of a 
dark yellow, her face round and full, her eyes grey ; delicate 
harmony being betwixt each part’s proportion and each pro- 
portion’s colour ; her body fat, white and smooth ; her coun- 
tenance cheerful, and like to her condition. The picture which 
I have seen of her was such as she rose out of her bed in the 
morning, having nothing on but a rich mantle cast under one 
arm and over her shoulder, and sitting on a chair on which one 
arm did lie.” ‘Her forehead,” adds Walpole, describing her 
portrait at Eton, “is remarkably large, her mouth and the rest 
of her features smal], her hair of the admired golden colour ; 
a lock of it, if we may believe tradition, is still extant in the 
collection of the Countess of Cardigan, and is marvellously 
beautiful, seeming to be powdered with golden dust without 
prejudice to its silken delicacy.” We must receive such 
descriptions with caution. The words of Sir Thomas More are 
expressive of a portrait beautiful both in conception and execu- 
tion, a work seemingly beyond the power of our artists at that 
period to produce. He probably thought it excellent, because 
others with which he compared it were utterly abominable. In 
a better informed age John Evelyn, a gentleman of taste and 
talents, pronounced the heathen atrocities of Verrio in Windsor 
Castle sublime compositions, and their painter the first of man- 
kind. The silenced gods of the ancients infested then, and 
long after, both our literature and our conversation, and the 
accomplished Evelyn was pleased to see those divinities em- 
bodied of whom he had read so much. 


Gibbs’s Early Career. 


Gibbs was born, says Chalmers, in Aberdeen, about the year 
1674. Walpole, whose authority in dates is deservedly low, 
places his birth in 1683, but this is improbable ; his talents in 
architecture had gained him fame in a foreign land before 1700. 
He was the only son, if not the only child, of Peter Gibbs, of 
Footdeesmire, a respectable merchant in Aberdeen, by his 
second wife, Isabel Farquhar. The education of an only son 
is generally well attended to ; he was instructed at the grammar 
school and in the Marischal College of his native city, where 
he took the degree of Master of Arts. It would seem that he 
was deprived of both his parents early, for we find him master 
of his own actions in the twentieth year of his age, and resolv- 
ing, since he had few friends in his native place, to seek for 
fortune abroad. He was not, however, one of those unhappy 
persons “unfitted with an aim,” amongst whom Burns ranks 
himself ; he had achieved considerable progress in mathematics 
and made up his mind to pursue them into the study of archi- 
tecture, an art at that period much encouraged in Britain. 
Gibbs passed into Holland in the year 1694; whether he had 
originally meant to make much stay in that land of little taste 
we know not, but there he accidentally fell into the company, 
and soon afterwards entered the employment, of an architect 
of some reputation, whom, however, no one has thought fit to 
name. Most men of talent, when they rise to distinction, seem 
reluctant to look back on those early days of toil, hardship and 
disappointment in which they prepared themselves for their 
fortunes ; few have the fortitude to describe, like Gifford or 
Burns, the lowliness and discomforts of their boyish condition. 
Nor need we wonder at this. The wealthy or the titled, who 
patronised the polished scholar or poet, would not perhaps 
enjoy being frequently reminded that his “ clouterly ploughboy 
carcase” had been exposed to all the winds of heaven, that 
their honoured guest had in the days of former years cobbled 
peasants’ shoes, turned a straight furrow, or tasted no better 
food than porridge and milk for weeks together. Such confes- 
sions would be apt to be considered out of place while the 
feathers of duchesses were fanning his brow, tables laden with 
plate smoking before him, and obedient lackeys standing in 
pairs behind him, watching the motions of his knife and fork. 
Concerning his early career Gibbs, like others, has related little. 


It appears, however, that his progress must have been rapid, for 


his talents attracted the notice of John Erskine, Earl of Mar, 
when he visited Holland injthe year1700, “Mar,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ was a man of quick parts and prompt eloquence, an adept 
in state intrigues, and a successful courtier.” It is more to our 
purpose that he was a kind and: benevolent nobleman, of no 
inconsiderable skill in architecture; that he not only favoured 
Gibbs with his countenance, but generously assisted him with 


money and recommendatory letters, and advised him to travel 
into Italy and correct his taste and expand his views by the 
study of the noble edifices of that country. This conduct, so 
honourable to the name of Mar, was nobly rewarded ; when 
through rebellion and forfeiture the fortunes of the Erskines 
fell low, Gibbs remembered those who had aided him in his 
early struggles, and bequeathed a thousand pounds in money, 
all his plate and an estate of 280/. a year to the only son of his 
first benefactor. In 1700, then, he left Holland and went to 
Rome, where he studied several years under Garroli, a sculptor 
and architect of considerable note. He was not one of those 
dreaming students who squander the golden hours of their 
youth in devising schemes which they have not the persever- 
ance to fulfil ; like Inigo Jones before him, he examined with 
much care all the chief structures, ancient and modern, in 
Italy, and wrote memorandums respecting them for his future 
guidance. During his hours of leisure,too, he made sketches 
of such works as presented themselves to his fancy, or portions 
of those edifices which he thought executed in the choicest 
spirit, laid them down carefully to scale, and noted the dimen- 
sions. After ten years thus diligently spent in Rome, Gibbs 
thought himself fully prepared for commencing as architect, 
and appeared in London in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 


Greek Labyrinths. 

The labyrinth of Crete, in the neighbourhood of Cnossus, 
was said to have been built by Daedalus after the model of the 
Egyptian, and at the command of King Minos. This labyrinth 
is said to have been only one-hundredth part the size of the 
Egyptian, and to have been the habitation of the monster 
Minotaurus. Although the Cretan labyrinth is very frequently 
mentioned by ancient authors, yet none of them speaks of it as 
an eye-witness, and Diodorus and Pliny expressly state that 
not a trace of it was to be seen in their days. These circum- 
stances, together with the impossibility of accounting for the 
objects which a Cretan king could have had in view in raising 
such a building, have induced almost all modern writers to 
deny altogether the existence of the Cretan labyrinth. This 
opinion is not only supported by some testimonies of the 
ancients themselves, but by the peculiar nature of some parts 
of the island of Crete. The author of the “Etymologicum 
Magn.” calls the Cretan labyrinth “a mountain with a cavern,” 
and Eustathius calls it ““a subterraneous cavern,” and similar 
statements are made by several other writers quoted by 
Meursius. Such large caverns actually exist in some parts of 
Crete, especially in the neighbourhood of the ancient town of 
Gortys, and it was probably some such cavern in the neighbour- 
hood of Cnossus that gave rise to the story of a labyrinth 
built inthe reign of Minos. A third labyrinth, the construction 
of which belongs to a more historical age, was that in the 
island of Lemnos. It was commenced by Smilis, an A°ginetan 
architect, and completed by Rhoecus and Diodorus of Samos 
about the time of the first Olympiad. It was in its construc- 
tion similar to the Egyptian, and was only distinguished from 
it by a greater number of columns. Remains of it were still 
extant in the time of Pliny. It is uncertain whether this 
labyrinth was intended as a temple of the Cabiri, or whether 
it had any connection with the art of mining. Samos had like- 
wise a labyrinth, which was built by Theodorus, the same 
who assisted in building that of Lemnos, but no particulars are 
known. Lastly, we have to mention a fabulous edifice in 
Etruria, to which Pliny applies the name of labyrinth. It is 
described as being in the neighbourhood of Clusium, and as the 
tomb of Lar Porsenna. But no writer says that he ever saw it 
or remains of it; and Pliny, who thought the description 
which he found of it too fabulous, did not venture to give it in 
his own words, but quoted those of Varro, who had probably 
taken the account from the popular stories of the Etruscans 
themselves. It w2s said to have been built partly under and 
partly above ground, whence the name labyrinth is correctly 
applied to it. But a building like this, says Niebuhr, is absolutely 
impossible, and belongs to the Arabian Nights. 


Oliver’s Miniatures. 

Concerning some of the portraits of the younger Oliver, 
Vertue relates the following characteristic story :—‘ After the 
Restoration, Charles made many inquiries about the miniatures 
of Oliver which had been in his father’s gallery, and expressed 
a great desire to obtain them. He could hear no account of 
them. At last he was told by one Rogers, of Isleworth, that 
both father and son were dead, but that the son’s widow was 
living at Isleworth, and had many of their works, The king 
went privately and unknown with Rogers to see them. The 
widow showed several finished and unfinished, with many of 
which the king being pleased, asked if she would sell them. 
She replied she had a mind the king should see them first, and 
if he did not purchase them she would think of disposing of 
them. The king discovered himself, on which she produced 
some more pictures which she seldom showed. The king de- 
sired her to set her price ; she said she did not care to make a 
price with His Majesty, she would leave it to him, but promised 
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to look over her husband’s books and let His Majesty know 
what prices his father, the late king, had paid. The king took 
away what he liked, and sent Rogers to Mrs. Oliver with the 
option of a thousand pounds or an annuity of three hundred a 
year for her life. She chose the latter. Some years afterwards 
it happened that the king’s mistresses had begged all or most 
of these pictures : Mrs. Oliver said, on hearing it, that if she 
had thought the king would have given them to such strumpets 
he never should have had them. This reached the court, her 
pension was stopped, and she never received it afterwards.” 


Roman Gardens. 

The prodigious gardens of Lucullus, who introduced the 
cherry, the peach and the apricot from the Persians, were 
derided by his Roman friends for their extraordinary sumptuo- 
sity. They are related to have consisted of immense artificial 
towers, large sheets of water, gigantic edifices jutting into the 
sea, and mountains raised where no hill had existed before. 
Such an example might be ridiculed by some, but was. certain 
to be followed by others whose taste for splendour and _pro- 
fusion was supported by unbounded wealth, and accordingly 
the gardens of Sallust, of the emperors Nero and Hadrian, and 
of many of their subjects, are doubtless to be classed in the 
same order as those of Lucullus. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered that such gardens were rather more similar to an English 
park and garden combined than to a mere garden, in the 
modern sense of the word, and moreover were so uncommon 
as to be looked upon with wonder by the people among whom 
they were created. A common Roman garden must have been 
a very different place if we are to take the description given by 
Virgil as at all a faithful sketch ; for he speaks of nothing but 
endive (intyba), celery (apium), melons? (cucumis), narcissi, 
acanthus, roses, ivy and myrtles. That they had various trees 
bearing fruit as well as the common wild timber of the country 
and many different kinds of flowers must of course be admitted, 
but that all gardens up to the most flourishing period of the 
Roman empire must have been much alike in respect to the 
plants they contained, is manifest from the fact that hardly more 
than seventy plants of all descriptions are noticed by this poet, 
although he wrote professedly upon rural affairs. It is true 
that the Romans carried their passion for flowers so far that it 
became necessary to restrain it by sumptuary laws, and that 
cases of extreme profusion in the use of them are mentioned by 
historians.. The institution of Floralia, or flower-feasts, the 
universal passion for garlands, the reproaches addressed by 
Cicero to Verres for having made the tour of Sicily ina litter, 
seated on roses and decked with festoons of flowers, are a 
sufficient evidence of this taste having been carried to an extent 
unknown at the present day ; to say nothing of the prodigality 
of Heliogabalus, or of Cleopatra, the latter of whom is said by 
Athenzus to have paid upwards of 200/. (an Egyptian talent) 
for roses expended at one supper. But notwithstanding this, 
the variety of plants that were cultivated in the gardens of both 
Greeks and Romans must have been extremely small. . Theo- 
phrastus speaks only of roses, gillyflowers, violets, narcissi and 
iris, as used for decoration, to which the larkspur and gladiolus 
(hyacinthus), with the white lily, and a few others may be 
added. The great object of their admiration was roses, which 
were forced by plates of talc (said to have been as much as 
5 feet long ; but it is more probable that these Specularia were 
sashes five feet long, glazed with talc) being placed over bushes 
watered with warm water, .Pliny, in his “ Natural. History,” 
does not enumerate above one thousand plants of all descrip- 
tions, a very small part of which were objects of cultivation. 


Benjamin West, P.R.A. 

So regular were West’s hours of labour and so carefully did 
he calculate his time that to describe one day of his life is to 
describe years. He rose early, studied before breakfast, began 
to work on one of his large pictures about ten, painted with 
little intermission till four, washed, dressed and saw visitors, 
and having dined, recommenced his studies anew. His works 
were chiefly historical; he dealt with the dead, and the 
solitude of his gallery was seldom invaded by the rich or 
the great clamouring for ‘their portraits, ‘Visitors sometimes 


found their way to his inner study while he had the pencil in 


his hand. He had no wish to show off his skill to the idle, 
and generally sat as silent and motionless on such occasions'as 
one of his own Apostles His words were few, his manner 
easy ; his Quakerlike sobriety seemed ‘little elevated by inter- 
course with nobles and waiting-gentlewomen, On the Windsor 
pictures he expended much study, and to render them: worthy 
of their place he “ trimmed,” as he told the king, “his midnight 
lamp.” So closely was he imprisoned by their composition 
that his attendance at the burial of so eminent a brother as 
Gainsborough was mentioned as something extraordinary. It 
must not be supposed that he enjoyed without envy the. three- 
fold blessing of magnificent subjects, high prices and kingly 
favour.. Barry was famishing, and his complaints were loud 
and eloquent. Fuseli, with all his wit, learning and imagina- 


on, could barely live, and Opie had been taught the severe_ 
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though common lesson ‘that nothing is so unstable as the 
patronage of the powerful. The very calmness and modera- 
tion with which the king’s historical painter carried himself 
was something provoking. He went from his gallery in 


Newman Street to Windsor and back again with the staid . 


looks of one of the brethren going to and returning trom 
chapel. Of his importance at Court, however, he was willing 
enough to speak, though ina mild and meek way, and as to 
high matters in general he affected somewhat of the vague 
diplomatic language of official men. West had probably no 
State secrets to conceal ; if he had, his conversation kept them 
a mystery. When he succeeded to the President’s chair the 
king wished to confer upon him the distinction of knighthood, 
To lay the royal sword on the shoulder of 2 Quaker was some- 


thing new, and the curiosity of the courtiers was excited, The | 


Duke of Gloucester called on West from the king to inquire if 
this honour would be acceptable. ‘No man,” said Benjamin, 
“entertains a higher respect for political honours and distinc. 
tions than myself, but I really think I have earned _ greater 
eminence by my pencil already than knighthood could confer 
onme. The chief value of titles is to preserve in families a 
respect for those principles by which such distinctions were 
originally obtained ; but simple knighthood to a man who is at 
least as well known as he could ever hope to be from that 
honour is not a legitimate object of ambition. To myself then 
your Royal Highness must perceive the title could add no 
dignity, and as it would perish with myself, it could add none 
to my family. But were I possessed of fortune independent of 
my profession sufficient to enable my posterity to maintain the 
rank, I think that, with my hereditary descent and the station 
I occupy among artists, a more permanent title might become 
a desirable object.. As it is, however, that cannot be, and I 
have been thus explicit with your Royal Highness that no 
misconception may exist on the subject.” The duke took West 
by the hand and said, “ You have justified the opinion which 
the king has of you ; he will be delighted with your answer.” 
In that answer there was certainly very little of the Quaker, 
Possibly he was not without hope that the king would confer a 
baronetcy, and an income to support it, on one who, to descent 
from the Lords of Delaware, could add such claims of personal 
importance. No further notice, however, was taken of the 
matter; he went to the palace as usual, and as usual his 
reception was warm and friendly. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


YEW COURT, SCALBY. 

HE three views published illustrate the east, south 
ae and west fronts of a house recently erected at 
Scalby, near Scarborough, for Mr. J. A. Cooks, The Holt, 
Scalby. The present building is an entirely new erection, 
with the exception of 8 feet of the basement octagon. It 
occupies the site of a small house which had become past. 
repairing, and so was pulled down, but the gardens and 
boundary wall were left. untouched.. The architect is Mr. 
Prank A, TuGWELL, A.R.I.B.A, late of the firm of Hatt. 
& TUGWELL, Scarborough: He was trained in the office of 
Mr. E. R. Ropson, F.S.A, and this’ is the first of his work 
to be published. : 


THE ROYAL CLOSET. ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


THE ANGLICAN COLLEGE, JERUSALEM, : 

HE drawing from which the illustration was produced 
ae was exhibited this year at the Royal Academy. The 
architect, Mr. GEORGE JEFFERY, belongs to the Public 
Works Department, Cairo. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

T would be interésting’ to’ discover why Chichester 
Cathedral is so little prized; but. in public estimation 
there is hardly another which stands lower. The obnoxious. 
fee system may be one of the causes, and the peculiar 
perfunctoriness of the services a second. Yet the building 
is not without interest, for. besides the architecture the 
sculptor’s art from Saxon times to FLAXMAN’s is represented 
in the monuments. There are wall-paintings of a sham 
Medieval sort, which give pain to all who see them. It is 
a pity some of the whitewash which was used elsewhere was 
not applied to them. Mr. Hanson has selected the most 
favourable point of view for his representation, for it enabled 
him to introduce the campanile commonly known as. 
Ryman’s Tower. An etching of the cathedral by Mr. 
Hanson will shortly be published. 
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Erchitectural #untiquities of Mormandy. 


— Vower of the Church af Hane 


Allemagne, near Caen. 


req HE village of Haute Allemagne is situated at the 
ARE distance of about a league to the south of Caen. 
Mention of it is to be found in the Latin charters of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries under the appella- 
tion of Alamannia or Alemannia, and the older 
historians contend that it derived this rame from having 


been the site of a colony of the Alani, a Scythian tribe who 
ravaged a portion of Gaul in the early years of the fifth century, 
and afterwards, with the consent of the Roman emperors, 
established themselves in various parts of the country. This 
Opinion, in the judgment of the Abbé De la Rue, receives con- 
firmation from the circumstance of there being another village 
called Allemagne in the vicinity of Valence, where it is known 
that a body of the same people was fixed, and it may perhaps 
be adduced, as a still further proof of its correctness, that the 
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village of Allemagne, near Caen, formerly embraced a consider- 
ably greater extent of country. 

Allemagne was one of the domains granted by the Conqueror 
to his abbey of St. Stephen, and in the charter he states that 
he cedes it “with its dependencies.” The meaning of this 
latter term is ‘explained in the subsequent charter from his son 
Henry, in which four neighbouring villages are expressly said 
to be dependent upon Allemagne. Allemagne was itself aiso 
divided into two parishes, the upper and lower. 

At present it is only remarkable for its quarries, from which 
the stones are dug known in France by the name of Carreaux 
d’Allemagne, and commonly used for floors to rooms, not only 
in the province of Normandy, but throughout the whole king- 
dom. There is also a considerable export of them for the same 
purpose. It was in these quarries that the fossil crocodile was 
discovered in 1817, which, as being extraordinarily perfect and 
the first specimen ever found with scales, has excited an 
uncommon degree of interest among naturalists. 

Of the history of the parish of Allemagne nothing is known. 
The portion of its church here figured has been selected for 
engraving, as an instance of a Norman tower of unquestionable 
antiquity and in the highest preservation. The pyramidal 
stone roof, similar to that of the church of St. Mickel de 
Vaucelles, at Caen, appears to be quite in its original state. 
Even the small lucarne window in it looks coeval with the rest. 
The row of intersecting arches below is beautiful and peculiar. 


Chapel in fhe Wastle af Caen. 


aera IIE castle at Caen was built by William the Conqueror, 

/ Bat whose son, Henry I, though commonly reputed its 
founder, in reality confined himself to raising the 
walls and adding the keep, which latter was levelled 
with the ground by virtue of a decree of the National 
Convention, dated August 6, 1793. By the same decree it was 
still further enacted that the castle itself should be demolished ; 
but the wisdom of the representatives of the sovereign people 
failed in this, as in many other instances, by not duly appre- 
ciating the difficulties attendant upon the execution of their 
edict: these proved to be so great that the workmen were 
compelled to desist, when comparatively but little progress had 
been made in the work of destruction, 

It is expressly stated in the “‘ Norman Chronicle” that a castle, 
though of smaller size, previously existed upon the same spot. 
In opposition, however, to this assertion, we are told by Robert 
Wace that at the time when Henry I. of France, in his 
expedition against the Conqueror in 1054, advanced with his 
army as far as the banks of the Seulle, he traversed the town 
of Caen without resistance, “it being sans chastel, and the 
- Duke not having yet surrounded it with walls” But may not 
this apparent contradiction be reconciled by admitting that the 
words of the historian are only to be taken in a comparative 
sense? It is possible that Wace intended to convey no further 
meaning than that the town was not then fortified as in his 
time, and such a supposition would cause every difficulty to 
vanish, 

The castle as early as the eleventh century was placed 
under the superintendence of, a constable, and the office was in 
1106 made hereditary in the family of Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
Lord of Creuly, by whom, and his heirs, it continued to be held 
till the closing year of the same century. Under the reign of 
the last of the Norman dukes, the keep had a governor of its 
own distinct from that of the castle, and he was dignified with 
the title of Constable of the Tower of Caen; but upon the 
reduction of the province by Philip Augustus, Caen itself, 
together with the castle and its dungeon, was all committed to 
the charge of a single officer, denominated the captain. Such 
also appears to have continued the case, except during the 
reign of Louis XI., when one Raymond d’Argeau is recorded 
to have been the Garde particulier du Donjon. The timid 
policy of a suspicious prince might naturally suggest the idea 
of greater safety in not. allowing the power over so important 
a fortress to be vested in any single hand. 

The castle at Caen was the place on which the different 
lordships attached to the dignity of Viscount of Caen directly 
or indirectly depended. Almost all of them were -held upon 
the condition of some annual contribution, consisting either of 
arrows, or quivers, or bows, or swords, or cuirasses, or other 
description of ancient armour. In time of war the vassals 
of these different lords were likewise bound to mount guard 
at the castle ; but most of the parishes purchased an exemption 
from this service by means of a pecuniary payment. Thus it 
it is upon record that, in the year 1383, the parish of Méry 
compounded for fifty-six livres annually, and that of Cléville 
for thirty-two livres ten sols. By the tenure of others among 
the dependencies of the bailiwick, it was stipulated, according 
to M. de Bourgueville, that they should supply the castle with 
provisions in the event of war. 

The sums arising from these various contributions were 
employed for the pay and maintenance of the garrison; in 


1369 the salary of the governor of Caen was fixed at one thousand 
livres annually, half of it arising from the revenues of the Viscounty 
of Caen, the other moiety from those of the Viscounty of Bayeux. 
The garrison during the fourteenth century was limited in time 
of peace to six esquires and ten crossbow-men. Even during 
the short period of English power the governor was allowed 
for the detence of the place only thirty heavy-armed soldiers 
and ninety archers, halt of their number being mounted, Upon 
the capture of Caen by Charles VII., in 1450, that monarch 
left in the castle a garrison amounting to nearly three hundred 
soldiers, and this number was not reduced below one hundred 
and forty upon the conclusion of the peace. 

The above particulars, translated almost verbatim from the 
Abbé De la Rue’s publication upon Caen,* do not place the 
castle as a fortress in the important light which might reason- 
ably have been expected, considering its reputed strength and 
its great extent. Monstrelet,t speaking of it in his own time, 
says, “It is the strongest in all Normandy, fortified with high 
and great bulwarks of a very hard stone, situated upon a rock, 
and containing in extent as much as the whole town of 


Corbeil.” De Bourgueville { enters, as might be expected, 
more at large into the subject. His description is full and 
interesting. 


A short time previously to the revolution, when Caen was 
visited by Ducarel,§ the greater part of the castle was much 
out of order, having been altogether neglected; but the 
dungeon had then lately undergone a thorough repair, and was 
used as a place of confinement for state prisoners and for such 
others as, by /e¢tres de cachet, obtained at the joint request of 
their family, were deprived of their liberty, in order to prevent 
their incurring disgrace, after having been exposed to the 
misfortune of poverty. 

On the subject of its present condition we learn from Mr. 
Turner || that, ‘‘ Degraded as it is in its character by modern 
innovation, it is more deserving of notice as an historical than 
as an architectural relic, but that it still claims to be reckoned 
as a place of defence, though it retains but few of its original 
features. The spacious, lofty, circular towers which flanked its 
ramparts, known by the names of the black, the white, the 
red and the grey horse, have been brought down to the level of 
the platform. The dungeon-tower is destroyed, and all the 
grandeur of the Norman castle is lost, though the width of its 
ditches and the thickness of its walls still testify its ancient 
strength.” The same author proceeds to state that “ There 
are reasons for supposing that Caen when first founded only 
occupied the site of the present castle, and that when it became 
advisable to convert the old town into a fortress the inhabitants 
migrated into the valley below.” He adds, upor the authority 
of De Bourgueville, that “Six thousand infantry could be 
drawn up in battle array within the outer ballium, and that so 
great was the number of houses and of inhabitants enclosed 
within the area that it was thought expedient to build in it a 
parochial church, dedicated to St. George, besides two chapels.” 

One of these chapels has been supposed to be the subject 
of the illustration, but the high authority of the Abbé De la 
Rue % seems to render such a supposition at least doubtful. 
Indeed, the reverend author enumerates no fewer than six 
chapels within the precincts of the castle without, however, 
entering upon a description of the remains of any one of them. 
At the same time he particularly nctices the religious building 
here figured, evidently regarding it as having served formerly 
for a parochial church. At present it is desecrated, and is 
devoted to the office of a military storehouse. M. De la Rue 
regards it as being not only the oldest architectural relic in 
Caen, but as an erection of the tenth century. He founds this 
opinion upon its construction, destitute ‘of any tower, upon the 
circular arches of its door and windows, upon its zigzag 
mouldings, upon the monsters of its corbel-table, and above all 
upon the peculiarity of its position, the choir being turned to 
the west and the front to the east. It was, according to him, 
in the eleventh century that the practice, now uniformly 
adopted, of placing churches in an opposite direction was first 
introduced. 


At the Meeting of the Chesterfield Town Council, five 
tenders for supplying the machinery and apparatus required 
for removing the sludge from the precipitation tanks were 
opened and considered, and it was resolved, “That it be a 
recommendation to the Council that the tender of the Inter- 
national Water and Sewage Purification Company, Limited, 
amouuting to 540/7., be accepted, subject to the detailed 
drawings thereof being satisfactory to the Council’s engineer, 
such sum to include all royalties for using the apparatus on the 
present borough sewage farm or any substituted farm.” 


* Essais Historigues, ii. p. 272. 

+ Chronicles (Johnes’s translation), ili. p. 472. 

{ Recherches et Antiquités de la Ville de Caen, p. 19, 
§ Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 49. 

|| Zours in Normandy, ii. p. 170. 

4] Zssais Historiques sur la Ville de Caen, i, p. 83. 
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VANDALISM IN EGYPTIAN EXCAVATIONS. 


HE following remarkable letter from Professor Schweinfurth 

appeared on Tuesday in the 77zes :— 

Sir,—In the great advance which has been made in our 
time in the field of Egyptian archzeology, it is especially sur- 
prising that Jarge departments of investigation remain prac- 
tically untouched. From the standpoint in particular of the 
student of natural history, Egy ptologists must be reproached 
with hindering science rather than furthering it. The object 
of these lines is to formulate these reproaches, and I address 
myself to the impartiality of the Z7mes in the confidence that 
the rights of natural history will be recognised in the division 
of the old Egyptian legacy. 

Our hurrying age appears to be in an especial speed to clear 
out all the old Egyptian antiquities—to make a /aduva asa, so 
that there will be nothing at all left for future generatiuns to 
investigate. The future generations, however, wiil make 
quite different demands on the methods of investigaticn. 
They will bring into prominence points of view of which 
our present schoolroom learning does not even dream. And, 
further, they will hold us responsible for the loss of all that 
material of investigation which, through the present work of 
destruction, is being lost for ever, and they will not withhold 
from our epoch the charge of vandalism carried on under the 
mask of scientific study. Is this hurry and rush, then, justified 
in any way by an exhaustive scientific examination of the mass 
of objects already found? Not at all, and least of all could 
such an excuse be made for Egypt itself, where the great 
museum lacks even a useful catalogue and thousands of objects 
remain very insufficiently labelled—indeed, partly without any 
indication of the place where they were found, and in many 
cases they aré actually robbed of their value through the negli- 
gence of the former directors, because no one is any longer 
able to say with certainty where they came from. One left it 
to the other, and each one again to his own memory. The age 
of unwritten tradition was revived. And there seems very little 
outlook for a change unless a directorate is appointed charged 
solely with the management of the museum and having nothing 
to do with excavations. 

The office of director of such a museum is in the highest 
degree a responsible one. It should be demanded of him that 
he keep the museum in such a condition as science has a 
right to expect. But how can he do that when he leaves the 
most important part of his work to his inferiors, while he 
himself spends his winters conducting excavations and _ his 
summers on furlough in Europe? These excavations are 
piled upon one another to such a degree and so hurried that 
time is usually lacking in the rests between two campaigns—a 
very characteristic word for this sort of wholesale butchery—to 
- work up the reports of finds with useful competence. The 
excavators content themselves with bringing the excavated 
treasures into safety and giving out sometimes short news- 
paper notices. And when a work does appear like that of 
De Morgan on Dashur, or one:of Flinders Petrie’s, as far as 
the same has been worked out at leisure, then one can only say 
the exceptions prove the rule. 

Thus, before the old material was sufficiently investigated 
and scientifically applied the chase after the new would begin 
again, and first of all after the sensation-making, of course, and 
the splendid pieces. If in earlier days people complained of 
the narrowmindedness and selfish envy of the museum manage- 
ment, which only unwillingly allowed strangers the right to 
excavate, at the present time exactly the contrary is the case. 
There is an all too great liberality, against which protest in the 
name of science in general must be made. In the last few 
years it has happened that people have been permitted to 
excavate who neither possessed fitting preparation nor a 
professional schooling. Valuable graveyards in the Fayum, at 
Heliopolis, and elsewhere were even allowed to be plundered 
by illiterate people, who peddled their finds in Cairo like market 
wares, 

The worst result of the modern excavation craze is, how- 
ever, the ignorant and contemptuous destruction of materials 
of botanical and zoological investigation, which are all the more 
easily lost because their rescue demands particular care and 
much time. The conductors of excavations assume for them- 
selves the ability to decide on the value or valuelessness of 
excavated organic objects, and arrogate to themselves the 
decision of questions whose far-reaching effects cannot at 
present be foreseen. In this lies great danger for the future of 
archeological study and for history, for it is very easy to see 
that many objects whose significance and value are now mis- 
understood and underestimated may later furnish the key to the 
solution of the most important problems. I need only mention 
the pilings, the cave bones, the flint slivers, and the other stone 
implements to which people used to attach no great importance 
in former times. Their thoughtless destruction, however, 
proved to be a robbery perpetrated on the later generations of 
scholars. The bones of the domestic animals and of those of 
the chase have until now suffered especially from neglect, 
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although an exact study of them, on account of the beautiful 
animal pictures of the old kingdom, should have been par- 
ticularly inviting. And this loss is felt still more on account 
of the importance of just this study of the domestic animals for 
It would be very desirable 
to establish the order of appearance of each kind of domestic 
animal by means of chronologically established finds. A 
thorough study of the same ruminants would not fail to throw 
much light on the earliest wanderings and intertribal relations 
of the time just before the earliest agricultural period. The 
history of the African wild ass alone supplies many arguments 
as to the origin of the old Egyptians. Where is the home of 
the zebu—is it Africa or East India? 

A still greater sin is committed by excavators on the 
vegetable remains, Even in the grave chambers which have 
been repeatedly searched and plundered there are still to be 
found scattered remains of the vegetables originally placed 
there as offerings to the dead, and of the garlands of flowers 
which accompanied the mummies. It needs only’care anda 
little trouble to gather them up. The soil belonging to the 
various stratifications of the old cities and dwelling-places is 
usually not carefully examined, because people simply will not 
take the time for it. Excavators neglect in particular to sift or 
wash out the smaller seeds and kernels, which not seldom offer 
the most far-reaching evidence on historical questions of racial 
origin and international intercourse. To take a single example, 
how important it would be if we could succeed in getting a single 
grain of rice or Kaffir corn (sorghum), or perhaps a fibre 
of masticated sugar-cane from one of the older periods. In 
these cases, the question would be one of tangible, unanswer- 
able proofs, for they who understood this sort of writing are 
not dealing with suggestions and guesses, but with tangible 
realities. Inthe hunt after everything large and attractive, in 
the search for inscriptions, statuettes, ornaments, scarabs, 
pictures and papyrus rolls, the inconspicuous organic materials 
are lost, and often ruthlessly trodden under foot. Indeed, even 
the good-will to give these objects fitting attention appears to 
be entirely lacking. The excavators are without apparatus and 
almost entirely unprepared for the preservation of these small 
and mostly very fragile treasures. Especially surprising is 
their aversion to small boxes, tins and other cases, which, 
however, goes hand in hand with their aversion to labels and 
tickets. ‘hey content themselves usually with wrapping the 
objects found in mummy linen. If the gentlemen of the 
archeological excavations would only take a few lessons 
from the naturalists. A visit to any botanical or zoological 


museum would convince them that the labelling of all. 


objects, even the smallest, is not only possible but absolutely 
necessary. 

So then, as Egyptian archzology is now prosecuted, it 
cannot be saved from the charge ot thoughtless onesidedness. 
The organic bodies furnish true building-stones for the great 
work of restoring history, and these building-stones are more 
genuine, less artificial, far less liable to be misunderstood than 
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old inscriptions. 1 am convinced that every natural philosopher 
will give my compjaints a ready hearing. Even in Egypto- 
logical circles, indeed, the indignation over the present 
management in Egypt is widespread, for obviously other 
sciences, as well as botany and zoology, are losers by it. The 
necessity for a reform will sooner or later make itself im- 
perative. 


BRITISH ARCHAZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


pie fifty-second annual congress of the above Association 
was held last week at. Stoke-upon-Trent. The fol- 
lowing admirable report appeared in the Staffordshire 
Advertiser :— 

The Duke of Sutherland is the president for the year, Mr. 
W. D. Spanton has acted as chairman of the general local 
committee, Mr, A. Scrivener, architect, being chairman of the 
local executive committee, both of which committees have been 
aided by the General Council of the Association, with Mr. 
E, P. Loftus Brock as hon. treasurer; Mr. S, Rayson, vice- 
treasurer ; Mr. W. de Gray Birch and Mr. George Patrick as 
honorary secretaries. Mr, Charles Lynam has rendered most 
valuable aid as hon. local secretary. 


The Exhibition, 

On Monday morning several of the above gentlemen were 
busily engaged arranging an exhibition of objects of interest in 
the assembly-room of the Town Hall, Stoke. To this exhibi- 
tion Mr. Ralph Sneyd, of Keele Hall, was an important con- 
tributor. It will be remembered by many of those who have 
taken an interest in archeological matters that in the summer 
of 1884 it was made known, through the medium of the North 
Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club and Archeological Society 
that in a field lying between the public road and a farmhouse 
at Abbey Hulton excavations had been made for draining pur- 
poses, by which discovery was made of the foundation walls and 
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pillars of the old abbey, some being of finished workmanship in 
red sandstone and others formed of rubble. Fragments of 
carved stone were unearthed in large quantities. Many pieces 
of floor tiles, highly glazed, exhibiting great variety of patterns, 
most of them of thirteenth-century date, was also found, as 
well as some pieces of pottery supposed to be of Roman work- 
manship. A large portion of these relics was removed to 
Keele Hall by direction of the late Rev. W. Sneyd, and some 
of them were lent by the present owner of Keele Hall and 
Abbey Hulton Estate, who also showed a leather barrel which 
was dug up in a field on the farm at Abbey Hulton. An 
interesting discovery was made at the time referred to in the 
form of-a coffin, from which some hair was taken, supposed to 
be from the head of Elizabeth Lady Audley. Mr. W. D. Spanton 
also showed a case containing a portion of the hair, and likewise 
exhibited some specimens of tiles and ornamental stones taken 
from the same place. In the successful carrying out of these 
excavations and the removal of the remains of the old abbey to 
Keele, Mr. Lynam contributed his valuable advice. Besides 
the Hulton Abbey relics, Mr. Spanton lent two well-preserved 
missals, one dated 1501, and another, ‘Ovid de Trustibus,” of 
1566, both splendid specimens of sixteenth-century work. Mr. 
W. S. Brough lent a large and valuable collection of interesting 
objects. The pictures included etchings of the old masters, 
Schongauer, Diirer, Botticelli, Vandyke, Rembrandt and 
others ; very rare prints; also a number of sketches in pen- 
and-ink of interesting places in the north of the county by Mr. 
Brough himself. The books included a magnificent copy of the 
** Nuremberg Chronicle,” Shaw’s “Staffordshire,” Plot’s “ Stafford- 
shire,” the first edition of Erdeswicke’s “ Staffordshire,” Ward’s 
“‘ Stoke-upon-Trent,” a rare edition of “The Morte d’Arthure,” 
printed in London in 1634; Camden’s “ Britannia,” and a 
number of local histories, with scrap albums of local antiquities, 
He also showed fragments of stained-glass from Croxden, a 
panel from the abbey of Dieu-la-Cresse, a brace of silver inlaid 
pistols presented by the Archduke of Austria to Mr. Sneyd, a 
knife of Prince Charles, a tobacco-stopper given by Charles II. 
to John Davenport of Ball Haye, Caroline silver buckles, a 
sack-bottle, bearing the date 1646, dug up ina field at Leek 
Frith; very ancient MS. on vellum of abbey possessions, 
barbarian prayer rolls. Mr. Brough also showed one of 
Sheridan’s election tickets, containing in print the following 
words :—“ The Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan presents bearer 
with five shillings and sixpence in ale.—E. S.” Mr, P. L. 
Brocklehurst, Swythamley, showed a lease of the Grange and 
Park of Swythamley granted by the last Abbot of Dieu-la- 
Cresse in 1530, with the seal almost perfect, and a charter 
granted prior to the time of Edward I.; a rare edition of 
“Cocker’s Arithmeticke,” dated 1667, with portrait ; Roman 
antiquities, mostly found in Cheshire, consisting of four gold 
rings, in one instance with a god or a goddess engraved 
on the jewel ; gold chains, with links of curious green stone 
called prez; fibula or shawl-pin of gold, and gold ornaments 
pronounced by the late Mr. Joseph Mayer to be part of a gold 
mask. Mr. W. Johnson (Leek) showed an arquebus, a sack- 
bottle, and a Treacle Bible. Mr. Dryden Sneyd (Leek) a 
portion of a Celtic axe. Mr. Samuel Eyre (Leek) a British 
burial casket. Mr. A. Scrivener showed two pieces of ancient 
Staffordshire pottery ; ‘‘ History and Antiquities of the Church 
and City of Lichfield,” by the Rev. Thomas Harewood, pub- 
lished in 1806 ; “ History and Antiquities of Eccleshall Manor,” 
and of Lichfield House, in London, by Samuel Pegge, pub- 
lished in 1817; a folio volume of monumental effigies and 
tombs near Elford Church; old Staffordshire maps and photo- 
graphs of recent discoveries at Burton Abbey. Mr. W. Wells 
Bladen showed two horn cores recently found in the deep 
drainage at Stone, and pronounced by Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
of Owens College, Manchester, to be Bos urus (primigenius) ; 
a Roman horseshoe found in the deep drainage at Stone, and 
an aborigine’s tomahawk, found in a garden at Mossman’s Bay, 
New South Wales. Mr. W. H. Goss showed, amongst other 
interesting objects, a bronze lamp from Pompeii, Dr. Johnson’s 
snuffbox, typical,examples of Derbyshire flint implements, 
prehistoric American flints, and fragments of an ancient British 
urn from Darley Dale. Mr. Goss also showed a Roman bronze 
tripod and a brank or bridle for scolds, the latter of which was 
formerly owned by the Corporation of Bewdley, Salop. Mr. 
Tonkinson lent an early seventeenth-century silver drinking- 
mug and the first volume of the “ Journal of the. British 
Archzological Association.” Colonel M. D. Hollins lent a 
collection of ancient encaustic tiles taken from Malvern 
Abbey, Salisbury Cathedral, Canning House (Bristol), St. 
Albans, Draycott, Blithfield, St. Chad’s, Elford, Wychnor, 
many of the patterns of which have been reproduced by the 
eminent firm of Minton, Hollins & Co. Mr. F. Barke showed 
the lower part of a quern for grinding corn, dug up on the 
Basford Hall estate ; also a quaint-looking tile brought from a 
church in Shropshire. Dr. Hinde lent fragments of a cinerary 
urn pierced for firing ; also worked flints from Lorne gravels, 
co Antrim, The Rev. T, W. Daltry lent a few remains from 
the Chesterton Camp, recently found by a section of the 


North Staffordshire Field Club ; also some absolutely Roman 
work from the Caistor Camp, Norfolk, contrasting ancient 
and .Medizval mortar. Mr. Daltry also showed a copy 
of the first edition of Erdeswicke’s “ Staffordshire” (1723). 
Mr. C. Lynam showed some plaster casts of portions 
of old Staffordshire church bells. Messrs. Mort lent casts 
and “ squeezes” of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman coins now 
in the Royal collections at Stockholm, struck at the Stafford 
mint and described by Mr. Cherry in “Stafford in Olden 
Times.” Mr. Cherry contributed several examples of sixteenth- 
century printing, a map of Staffordshire dated 1592, and a map 
of Africa of the date of 1589, the last-named showing that the 
Lakes Victoria and Albert were known to the Portuguese 
missionaries and explorers of that time as the sources of the 
Nile (as they were to Herodotus more than 400 years BC), 
and that Speke, Grant and Baker only rediscovered them. 
The last, though by no means the least important exhibit 
placed on the stands was lent by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock 
(London). _ Professor Flinders Petrie, during recent exca- 
vations in Egypt, has discovered the existence of a race of 
people that lived in the Nile Valley about 3,000 years before 
Christ, that had never been heard of before, and many of the 
remains which have been dug up serve to make something of 
these people known to us_ Professor Petrie assumes that the 
time of the occupation of this desert line by the race in ques- 
tion was 3,000 years BC., which would place them between the 
seventh and ninth dynasties. ‘It is known that Egypt was for 
a long period in a troubled state about that time, and the New 
Race may be supposed to have been some of the invaders that 
led to this condition of things.” We learn from the same 
authority that the ground where the explorations were carried 
on is between Ballas and Nagada, about thirty miles below 
Thebes, On this ancient river margin, among gravel exactly 
the same as the river gravels of England and France, were 
found palzolithic remains. Everything that belonged to the 
New Race, we are told, appears to be different from that of the 
Egyptians. At present we are only concerned about the New 
Race pottery, as it is termed, a few pieces of which have been 
exhibited by Mr. Loftus Brock, who has recently received them 
direct from Professor Petrie, along with many other objects to 
which we need not now refer. 


The Official Reception. 

The members of the Congress were received in the council 
chamber by the mayor (Mr. J. Birks), Aldermen W. Kirkham 
and H. N. Marks, Councillors G. Bennett, W. F. Holtom, N. 
Emery, Hargreaves, Leese, E. W. Sale, Edwards, Massey and 
Riseley, and Mr. J.B. Ashwell, town clerk. 

The Mayor said it gave him great pleasure to acknowledge 
the honour which the British Archzological Association had 
done to Stoke by making it the place of their annual meeting. 
He, on behalf of the inhabitants, the Corporation and himself 
extended to them a hearty welcome, and hoped they would 
have a pleasant time in the district. 

Mr. W. S. Brough, on behalf of the members of the North 
Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club and Archzological Society, 
offered a few words of welcome to the visitors. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, one of the vice-presidents. of the 
British Archzological Association, thanked the Mayor and 
Corporation for the hearty welcome they had extended to the 
members of the Association. 


Stoke Parish Church. 


A movement was then made to Stoke parish church, Mr. 
C. Lynam and Mr. W. D. Spanton being the leaders. The 
visitors were directed to proceed to the chancel, and on their 
arrival there Mr. Lynam drew attention to the monument to 
Josiah Wedgwood on the north wall, with a figure of his 
widow and of his youngest son on either side of him. He 
explained that the monument was removed from the old church 
to the present edifice, which was built in 1830, and mentioned 
that Wedgwood was buried in the churchyard outside the 
church at the north-west corner. Mr. Lynam pointed to a 
stone which, he said, was probably as old as any worked stone 
in the county of Stafford. It was part and parcel of Stoke old 
church, and found in its burial-ground. It was dug up beneath 
the old foundations of the chancel of the church some years ago 
in digging a grave for a respected townsman. Immediately it 
was dug up one of the clergy of the parish—of whom there were 
ten, the rector and nine curates—sent for him. It came up in 
fragments, and the question was what the stone meant, It 
made itself clear that it had been used as a lintel to a doorway, 
because they could see the notching which received the head of 
the door. It was broken at the time it was found, and pieced 
together as they now saw it. It was thought better not to put 
anything more to it, but that it should remain intact and tell its 
own story. To those who had worked in the county of Stafford 
it was not difficult to say what was the original purpose of the 
stone. There was no doubt it was a shaft of an ancient cross, 
probably the ancient shaft of the cross of the Stoke parish 
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church. Stoke was of Saxon origin, and had always been an 
independent parish. It had never had anything to do with 
monastic or other superior ecclesiastical organisations. This 
stone was one proof of its early existence. He pointed to the 
ornamentation at the different parts of the stone, and said there 
were not many such stones in Staffordshire, but they would see 
one such at Leek. Proceeding along the gravel path to 
within a short distance of the three archways formed of 
the remains of the old church, Mr. Lynam said they were in the 
town of Stoke, and the river Trent flowed within a few yards from 
where they were standing, and tookits rise seven or eight miles 
away. There were formerly some ancient mills near that 
churchyard. Those mills were in the habit of damming the 
water of the Trent, and consequently the town was subject to 
floods. The Town Council arranged for the removal of the 
mills, and away they went. Immediately afterwards a gentle- 
man of the town happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
weir and caught sight of a stone that induced him to looka 
little further. He soon saw moulded stones. He pursued the 
search till it led to what they now saw before them. The 
whole of the stones forming the three arches were found in the 
river Trent. First of all they were roughly placed together. 
Then the rector of that time (now Bishop of Shrewsbury) came 
and saw them, and expressed a wish that they should be put 
up in their old place if it could possibly be found. Search was 
made, plans of the old church were found, and the result was 
the whole outline was discovered. They were standing nearest 
to the east end, where they could see a slab borne by the 
original altar stone below. At the west end there was the 
original altar stone. In the south wall of the chancel there 
were distinct marks of the priests’ doorway on that side. 
Going from the south there was the very step which led to the 
porch of the church. Curiously enough, under the porch was 
Josiah Wedgwood’s tomb and that of his wife and his son, 
whose deaths were recorded on the tablet they had seen in the 
church. The stones taken from the river had not been shaped 
or tooled in any way, but had been placed together in the same 
form they took in the original church. There were drawings of 
the old church which helped to illustrate where the lines were, 
and this made the work easy. There were views from the 
south-east and from the south-west, so that it was atolerably easy 
task to make out the outline of the church. On the glebe 
property below a shaft of the ancient font was deposited, and 
it was brought to the churchyard, so that there was the original 
font : it was of thirteenth-century work. 

In answer to some questions proposed by Mr. W. Challinor, 
Mr. Lynam said the old church was pulled down in 1830. 
It was built at different periods as most old churches were. 
They might see on the remains of the old church some very 
early Norman work. This concluded the proceedings in the 
churchyard, the rain and the long grass preventing a close 
inspection of the old archways. 


Bury Bank, near Stone. 


From Stoke churchyard, the visitors drove in brakes to Bury 
Bank, near Stone. Under the guidance of Mr. Collins, who 
has charge of the woods on the Trentham estate, the party 
reached the summit of the hill, from which there is an extensive 
view, and on which is situated the ancient earthwork, an in- 
spection of which was the object of the drive. Here Mr. 
Lynam said whatever the origin of the camp might have been, 
it was undoubtedly occupied in Saxon times. It was an 
irregular ellipse about 140 yards in length and too yards in 
width, and had an area of about 34 acres. It was encircled by 
a wall or vallum from 30 to 4o feet in width and from 3 to 
4 feet in height. Outside this was a flat space forming the top 
line of the great fosse, which, again, was bounded by another 
wall running along the slope of the hill. The entrance to the 
enclosure was at the north-west, and was by a narrow roadway 
between two raised flanking mounds, It was by this opening 
that the party entered that afternoon. Mr. Lynam then read 
an extract from Dr. Plot’s “ Natural History of Staffordshire” 
(1686). This quaint old writer states that according to a 
tradition of the country thereabout Bury Bank was the seat of 
Ulferus, King of Mercia, who murdered his two sons for em- 
bracing Christianity. Plot gives a quotation from Erdeswicke, 
who says that R. de Sugenhill and Petronil, his wife, gave to 
the church of St. Mary and St. Ulfade, of Stone, “ messua- 
gium juxta montem qui dicitur Ulferecester in territorio de 
Derlastan,” which, indeed, proves fully that this was the royal 
mansion of the said Ulferus, who governed Mercia from the 
year of Christ 657 to 676, the low mound adjoining being in all 
probability the place of his sepulture. Erdeswicke asserts 
that he had seen these facts mentioned in an old writing rela- 
ting to the foundation of the Priory of Stone, and this led Mr. 
Lynam to remark on the historical value of such charters. 

Returning to their carriages the archeologists drove through 
Trentham Park to the hall, having accepted the kind invitation 
of the Duke of Sutherland to take tea there on their way back 
to Stoke. Tea was served in the Sculpture Gallery, and proved 
to be a very acceptable and refreshing repast, 
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Conversazione at the Town Hall. 

In the evening the members of the Congress were enter- 
tained at a conversazione given in the Town Hall by the 
members of the North Staifordshire Naturalists’ Field Club 
and Archzological Society. 


Notes on North Staffordshire. 
Mr. W. S. Brough, who was received with applause, then 


read a long and exhaustive paper entitled “ Notes on North 
Staffordshire.” 


Abbey Hulton, 


On Tuesday the members set out for Abbey Hulton, where 
the foundations of the ancient Cistercian abbey, unearthed 
some ten years ago by instruction of the then owner, the late 
Rev. Walter Sneyd, were inspected and described by Mr 
Charles Lynam, 


Leek Parish Church and Dieu-la-Cresse Abbey. 


The thanks of the company were expressed to Mr. Lynam, 
and the inspection being completed the vehicles were re- 
mounted and the drive continued to Milton Station, where 
the party took train to Leek. Here they were met by Mr. 
W. S. Brough, the appointed leader for the day, who at once 
conducted them to the parish church of St. Edward. The 
chief features of the building were commented upon by Mr. 
Lynam. He said he had spent a good deal of time over that 
interesting parish church, and to tell the truth he thought he 
knew more before he began than he did now. The more he 
looked at the church the greater puzzles he found and the less 
confident he was to say what the architectural history of the 
church was, and at that moment he was not prepared to give 
a decided opinion. Mr. John Sleigh, of Leek, a gentleman of 
great antiquarian lore, had published a history of Leek, and 
he said that the chronicler of Croxden Abbey stated in his 
chronicles that in 1296 the church and town of Leek were 
burnt down, and there appeared no remains of work previous 
to that date, though he had looked at most of the stones of 
the fabric. The earliest work was the lower part of the tower, but 
he pointed out that there were twelve different characters of base 
roundthe church. The large rose windows in the north and south 
aisles of the nave were discussed, and the new chancel erected 
from plans of Mr. G. E. Street was spoken of as a masterly 
piece of architecture, but, having seen a view of the old 
chancel, he (Mr. Lynam) believed that if it were now in exist- 
ence it would not be in the minds of the Leek people to have 
let the old chancel go. Before leaving the exterior of the 
church, Mr. Lynam commented upon the two ancient stone 
monuments in the churchyard, speaking of them as the remains 
of churchyard crosses. The work was slightly pre-Norman, 
and the shape and ornament were typical of other crosses 
existing in various churchyards of Staffordshire, and which 
were so well described in the Bishop of Stepney’s work, 
Resuming the examination of the south exterior of the church, 
Mr. Lynam said he had come to the conclusion that the fabric 
was originally a nave and chancel, with transepts put to it at a 
later period. The porch, which is dated 1670, was also 
examined, and the company proceeded to the interior of the 
church, which Mr. Lynam said was as puzzling as the exterior. 
The remarkable timber roof and the commodious west gallery 
were examined with interest, and the vicar (the Rev. C. B. 
Maude) showed the registers, which date back to 1621, and 
some interesting memorial brasses and tablets. The cucking- 
stool kept in the belfry was inspected by some of the visitors, 
who climbed the tower and were repaid by a fine view from the 
top. 

The company then partook of luncheon at the Swan Hotel; 
and afterwards took carriages for a drive to the site of Dieu-la- 
Cresse Abbey. They were conducted by the Rev. W. Beresford, 
vicar of St. Luke’s, Leek, who read a paper on “A Bit of Lost 
History,” and was guide, at Mr. Brough’s request, when the 
members of the Congress visited the site of Leek Abbey. He 
pointed out the chiet features of the ruins, and taking his stand 
by the procession door in the south aisle, said that they were 
gathered just then on a spot which had been doubly conse- 
crated, ‘The Abbey Dieu-la-Cresse was founded in 1214 by 
Randle de Blundeville, Earl of Chester, on a spot pointed out 
in a dream by the ghost of his grandfather, also Earl of 
Chester. The place, said the ghost, was fit for the foot of a 
ladder reaching to heaven. An ancient chapel then stood 
there. But there was a still older consecration, for the site 
lay in the mouth of a valley called The Frith (peace or 
truce land), And its ancient connection with Cheshire told 
them that whilst Staffordshire remained Saxon that part was 
British. The Saxons had come up the Trent Valley, and had 
for a time stuck at Stoke (hence the name Stoke). But when 
they pushed on towards the old Cheshire district, beyond Leek, 
they found the way at the south end of Longsdon stopped by a 
line of wall, as shown by the names Wall Bridge, Wall Grange 
and Wall Hill, stretching across the valley. Cheddleton (the 
hill of the Celt or Briton) watched this wall. So that the stream 
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of invaders was turned through Rudyard. But on Gun the 
Britons were posted in strength, and they seemed to have 
stretched a mark along the hill towards the spot where they 
stood, and by that mark they stood. Names on the east of it 
show that a fierce battle on Gun (ze. in Saxon, “ Battle”) was 
fought and that the Britons were victors, and as such would 
naturally be proud of their mark. The mark was a mound of 
earth, the southern end of which lay within sight. The Mar 
Brook, or Mark Brook, ran from its other end, pointing out its 
name. Now, in 633 Penda the Strong, king of the Middle- 
English, joined Cadwallon, king of Gwynnedd (Cheshire and 
North Wales), to rescue this part from the Northumbrian 
Saxons, and succeeded. But he afterwards called himself, 
being, according to William of Malmesbury, the first who did 
so, king of the Merk-men, or Mercians. This mark was there- 
fore part of the marks or earthworks from which Mercia derived 
itsname. The mark was then visited by the company, and a 
gentleman present said it resembled Offa’s Dyke. 

Mr. Brough then proposed a vote of thanks for Mr. 
Beresford’s address, which was carried with acclamation, and 
the party drove away heartily pleased with their visit to Captain 
Byrom’s hospitable abbey. 

Rushton and Biddulph. 

The drive was then resumed, the company being taken 
through a romantic country to Rushton. Arriving at Rushton 
Church, which. is known as the “Chapel in the Wilderness,” 
the Rev. S. Thomas, vicar, received the company and con- 
ducted them round the quaint structure. The unique, primitive 
character of the interior evidently struck the archzologists, 
who expressed themselves delighted with the ancient edifice. 
Mr. Thomas said the sanctuary was the oldest part of the 
church, and the wall under the east window was supposed to be 
part of a church, the other portion of which was of wood. The 
chapel belonged to the house of Swythamley, and formerly the 
burial-place of the family was under the chancel, the last inter- 
ment being half a century ago. The older part of the church 
was supposed to be thirteenth-century work. On each side of 
the curious old timber porch there were stones supposed to have 
been part of a Druidical circle, which were superseded by St. 
Chad planting the cross:there. 

Mr. Brough proposed a vote of thanks to the vicar, and 
Mr. Lynam, in seconding it, said that originally the little 
building was a wooden one such as they had in Cheshire. He 
called attention to some ornamental carving, which some sup- 
posed ‘to be of the dog-tooth character, but he suggested that 
the ornament was of the patera style, which would make the 
work a century later, 

A member thought the work was original dog-tooth orna- 
ment, or a very good imitation of it. 

The vote of thanks was passed, and the company was next 
driven to the Bridestones, a prehistoric burial-place on 
Biddulph Moor. 

Mr. Brough described the huge masses of limestone grit 
as being the remains of a Druidical circle, which was no doubt 
used for sacrificial purposes. 

Mr. Lynam said the group was interesting from the fact 
that it was the only prehistoric monument in the county. 
Charcoal and human bones hac been found in excavations. 

The drive was then continued to Biddulph Old Hall, 
where, by the kindness of Mr. T. W. Twyford, afternoon tea 
awaited the archzologists. Time did not permit of more than 


“. acursory glance at the interesting and picturesque ruins of the 


Elizabethan hall, which dates back to 1580. In the civil wars 
it was held by Sir Francis Biddulph for the king, and the place 
was battered by the Cromwellian cannon. It was afterwards 
again damaged by fire, and in later years was further dis- 
mantled by plunder. Driving to Gillow Heath station, the 
party joined a special train, which brought them to Stoke 
shortly before seven o’clock. 
Staffordshire Folk-lore. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the council chamber 
of the Town Hall, Dr. A. M. M‘Aldowie presiding. Miss C. S, 
Burne read a very entertaining and valuable paper on 
“ Staffordshire Folk-lore.” 

Early Christianity tn the West and Midlands. 

A paper on “ ‘The Conversion of the West and Midlands 
of Great Britain” was read by one of the members on behalf 
of the author, the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, D.D. After a 
discussion, a vote of thanks was passed to the writer. 


Historical Notes on Stone. 

Mr. De Gray Birch read for Mrs. Collier a paper entitled 
“ Historical Notes on the Town and Priory of Stone.” 

Mr. Wells Bladen moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Collier 
for her interesting paper, and remarked that the deep-drainage 
scheme was being carried out in Stone, and it was quite pos- 
sible, as a branch was being carried through Abbey Court, that 
remains of the old buildings might be discovered. 

Mr. Lynam seconded the motion, which was carried, and 
the company then separated. 


Lichfield Cathedral. 


On Wednesday the members, under the leadership of Mr. 
A. Scrivener, journeyed to Lichfield and Tamworth. The 
cathedral was of course the object of the visit, The ornate 
west front was much admired during a wait that occurred until 
the conclusion of the morning service. Mr. Scrivener took 
advantage of the opportunity here to point out by means of a 
large ground plan the gradual development of the pile to its 
present proportions, The only portion of the Norman build- 
ing is in the choir or presbytery with its semicircular apse. 

Mr. C. Lynam made a few remarks on the history of the 
west front, and pointed out that five of the sculptured figures 
just above the belfry lights were the old ones. 

The dean (Dr. Luckock) met the party at the north transept. 
Here he showed the remains of the early Norman structure in 
the arch of the north choir aisle. The north transept window 
as now restored, the Dean said, was as it was in the thirteenth 
century,» and had replaced a Perpendicular one of the 
most debased kind. ‘The old window was in a dangerous 
condition, and controversy as to what it should be replaced 
by was settled by finding when pulling it out the stones 
of the Early English arches, as a matter of fact only five being 
missing. In the north choir aisle the Early English capitals 
were noticed, with their simply-carved foliage. The skilful 
conversion of the window over the entrance to the chapter- 
house cloister was pointed out, and then the chapter-house 
itself, with its striking doorway. This viewed from within has 
an almost Moorish effect. In construction the chapter-house, 
with its central pillar, was unique, said the Dean, in that this 
central shaft was continued in the upper storey, which room is 
now occupied by the cathedral library. Up here is a long 
room over the vestry, where the destruction of the fabric by 
the fall of the great tower is still manifest. There are remnants 
of the destruction of the siege in fragments of carved masonry 
and the dismantled walls. But what the building was before 
destruction they could not tell. The ancient documents in the 
library having been examined, more particularly St. Chad’s 
Gospels with the beautiful illuminations, fine specimens of 
ancient Irish art, the choir was next visited. Here the sudden 
break from the Early English work to the Decorated period 
was observed. The Dean drew attention to the frequent 
occurrence of figures of St. Christopher in the cathedral decora- 
tion, there being three such; and he humorously remarked 
that there must have been someone much afraid of death, for 
the old legend has it that if anyone saw St. Christopher they 
could not die that day. In the lady chapel, now so beautifully 
completed, the Dean gave a history of the Herckenrode glass, 
so recently recovered and placed in the two more western win- 
dows, and he also explained the subjects represented in a most 
interesting manner. The new triptych, which was fashioned at 
Ober Ammergau, was greatly admired for its elaborate work 
so much in harmony with the surroundings. If any exception 
was taken by the more critical, it was to its outline shape, 
The choir was left by the south transept, and the use of the 
minstrel gallery was discussed. A portion of the wall of the 
south aisle of the original Norman choir was pointed out by 
Mr. Lynam, and interest was shown in parts of the old pave- 
ment of cannel coal in the Consistory Court. At Langton’s 
tomb the Dean referred to the fact that the building of the 
lady chapel was ascribed to that prelate, and added it had 
always been a puzzle how the windows could have been 
ascribed to him; as they certainly belonged to a later period. 
He thought, perhaps, the truth might be that Langton left the 
money for it, as he did not think the lady chapel was begun 
before 1350. In the tomb of Sir John Stanley the mark of one 
of the shells fired during Prince Rupert’s siege was viewed. 
In the new south transept window, briefly explained by the 
Dean, attention was drawn to the Columban mitre as depicted 
on the head of the representation of that bishop. A peculiarity 
noticed in the pillars of the central tower was that one abacus 
at the top of the columns grouped three of the columns. A 
brief discussion took place at the west end on the bend in the 
line of the cathedral, which is more than 5 feet. This is also 
very noticeable in Ashbourn Church, The triangular windows 
of the clerestory were pointed out, and the frequent occurrence 
of the dog-tooth ornamentation. 


Church of St. Editha, Tamworth, 

After luncheon at the Swan Hotel, the party went to 
Tamworth. Here the parish church of St. Editha, with its 
Norman work and numerous tombs, was visited first. The 
vicar (the Rev. E. D. Pollock) read a short account of the 
foundation of the church and monastery of St. Editha, in 
AD, 963, with its deanery and prebendal stalls. The earliest 
dean was Wm, Marmion the younger, son of Sir Robert 
Marmion. The church shows considerable remains of an early 
Norman structure, and the visitors were struck by its spacious- 
ness. The chief Norman remains are the two large arches 
north and south at the entrance to the choir. There are other 
less conspicuous but quite as interesting remains of Norman 
work. The original form of the church, as gathered from these, 
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it is suggested was cruciform. In May, 1335, a great fire 
destroyed the greater part of the town and the church, and the 
marks of the fire are yet discernible in the Norman arches 
referred to. The tower was built in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, and there were signs of its having been 
constructed for defensive purposes. A curious and unique 
feature is the stone staircase to the top. There is a door 
inside the church to the stone steps and one from the outside, 
but the steps of one staircase form the roof of the other, 
and there is thus a double way to the top. The crypt beneath 
the south aisle has been desecrated as a stoke-hole, and 
here can be observed stone coffin lids built into the roof. 
The vicar pointed out that the actual registers of the church 
went back to 1598, and then drew attention to the descrip- 
tive cards that had been thoughtfully affixed to the chief 
objects of interest. He said they were proud to welcome 
the Congress to their ancient church, and he invited them to 
tea at the vicarage after their tour of inspection was completed. 
He announced that the Rev. W. Macgregor, a former vicar, 
who resided half a mile away and had a most interesting 
museum of Egyptian curios, would be glad to see them at his 
house. With regard to the castle, the gentleman who resided 
there was away, and they would not, therefore, see the interior, 
but they would be permitted to go through the grounds and 
explore the castle externally. 

Mr. Scrivener, on behalf of the Association, accepted the 
invitation of the vicar. 

Mr. Thos. Blashill then made some general descriptive 
remarks upon the church. He dwelt particularly upon the fine 
but much mutilated monuments, and with respect to the 
Ferrers tomb, said it was a particularly good piece of Gothic 
work for the late date of 1572. In the choir they stood, he 
said, under what had probably been the central tower of a 
Norman church, and there would be similar arches once 
crossing the church as well as the fine Norman arches they 
saw. It was probably an aisleless church. In subsequently 
walking round the church a moulding in the western corner of 
the south aisle and another upon the doorway were adduced as 
pieces of evidence relied upon to prove the fact that the 
Norman church extended to the west end of the present 
building, and the signs here favour Mr. Blashill’s idea that it 
was an aisleless church. 

Mr. Scrivener thought the bases of the pillars of the nave 
were of a later character than the pillars themselves. 


Tamworth Castle. 


The party then walked to the castle, and when halfway 
up the winding ascent Mr. Blashill gave a history of the 
castle and its foundation. The precipitous mound on which it 
stands is said to have been made by Queen Ethelfreda in 
g18. It was a royal castle at the time of the Conquest, and in 
the hands of Robert Dispensator, or De Spencer, who appeared 
soon afterwards to have been identified with the Marmions. 
Mr. Blashill traced the possession of the castle down to the 
present family of Townshend. Attention was then drawn toa 
fine example of herring-bone masonry, which formed part of 
the original wall dating from the Saxon time It was similar 
to what they were familiar with at Corfe Castle. The keep of 
the castle, like that of Corfe, was a shell keep, or, in fact, 
a great enclosure. Ascending to the foot of the castle the 
Marmion stone was examined. This is a curved polygonal 
stone which was originally at the end of Lady Bridge, where 
it had been placed after the old bridge was done away with. 
The bridge 350 years ago Leland spoke of as St. Mary’s Bridge, 
and this stone probably bore a figure of the Virgin. The 
sides show remains of coats of arms carved on them. On 
leaving the castle, Mr. De Hamel showed members of the party 
the remains of Offa’s earthwork fortification of the town, cul- 
minating at the ford where the Lady Bridge now is. This 
concluded the day’s excursion, 


(Zo be concluded.) 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


PR M our old historians, our public records, and a few brief 

instructions of the days of Wykeham concerning the royal 
buildings we gather some curious information about the 
mode of erecting cathedrals. The site of the church was 
selected not ina barren spot, but in a pleasant place, where 
the soil was naturally fruitful, and lakes or streams containing 
fish were near. The foundations of the structure were marked 
out, and-around this a camp of huts was established to afford 
shelter to the workmen ; a warden was appointed to every ten 
men, and over the whole a clerk of the works presided, whose 
duty was to see the building executed according to the plans of 
the chief architect. Those workmen, if the need of the church 
required great diligence, had many indulgences, and if they 
were refractory, there were modes of bringing them to reason, 
spiritual as well as temporal. The masonry was the work of 
Englishmen, and much of the Carving, as our memorandums 


sufficiently show, was cut by native hands. The caprice or 
taste of the workmen seems sometimes to have directed the 
accessorial ornaments, for many of our cathedrals are deformed 
by figures of indecent demons and other grotesque and impure 
representations which mingle indifferently with things holy. 
To save the purse of the State, or the hoards of the clergy, the 
noble families of the district, from a love of religion, or as a 
commutation of penance, permitted their forests to be felled, 
their quarries to be wrought, their vassals to be pressed, 
and their horses too, in order to facilitate the good 
work. Wren, who was no admirer of their architecture, speaks 
with knowledge and with justice of their way of going to work. 
“Those who have seen the exact amounts in records,” says he, 
‘‘of the charge of the fabrics of some of our cathedrals, near 
four hundred years old, cannot but have a great esteem for 
their economy, and admire how soon they erected such lofty 
Structures. Indeed, great height they.thought the greatest 
magnificence. Few stones were used but what a man might 
carry up a ladder on his back from scaffold to scaffold, though 
they had pulleys and spoked wheels upon occasion ; but kaving 
rejected cornices, they had no need of great engines ; stone 
upon stone was easily piled up to great heights ; therefore the 
pride of their work was in pinnacles and steeples. In this they 
essentially differed from the Roman way, who laid all their 
mouldings horizontally, which made the best perspective ; the 
Gothic way, on the contrary, carried all their mouldings per- 
pendicular, so that the groundwork being settled, they had 
nothing else to do but to spire all up as they could. Thus they 
made their pillars of a bundle of little toruses, which they 
divided into more when they came to the roof, and these 
toruses split into many small ones, and traversing one 
another, gave occasion to the tracery work, of which the 
Freemasons were the inventors. They used the sharp-headed 
arch, which would rise with little centreing, required lighter 
keystones and less butment, and yet would bear another row of 
doubled arches rising from the keystone, by the diversifying of 
which they erected eminent structures, It must be confessed that 
this was an ingenious compendium of work, suited to those 
northern climates ; and I must also own that works of the 
same height and magnificence, in the Roman way, would be 
much more expensive.” The facility with which those edifices 
were reared was aided much by the command which a feudal 
prince had over his people, but more by the power of the 
Church over hordes of illiterate workmen. 


GENERAL. 

Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects, Aberdeen, have been 
appointed architects for the new public schools to be erected 
at Aberlour. Ke 

Mr. Brock, R.A, has been commissioned to execute a 
recumbent marble effigy of the late Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
which is to form the leading feature of the tomb of that prelate 
in the transept of Wells Cathedral. The sarcophagus to be 
erected will be after the designs of Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Thomas Hovenden, a well-known American artist, 
lost his life on Wednesday night while attempting to save a 
child from being run over on the railway at Morristown, 
Philadelphia, 

Wr. E. Seward, architect, of Cardiff, has been instructed 
to prepare plans for the provision of extra dormitory and 
workshop accommodation at the workhouse. 

Mr. W. H. Knight, senior partner in the firm of Knight & 
Chatters, Cheltenham, has just died at Clevedon. 

The Foundation-stone of the new Infirmary at Selby 
Oak, for the King’s Norton Union, was laid on Wednesday. 
The building will cost 3>,000/. 

The Duke of York’s Column is supposed to be in an 
unsafe condition, and the First Commissioner of Works ‘has 
accordingly ordered an examination of it to be undertaken, 

The Willesden District Council have decided to contri- 
bute 250/. towards the purchase of the St. Lawrence Institute, 
Kilburn, which it is proposed to obtain at a total cost of 
3,400/., as a technical educational institute for the Willesden 
district. 

The Newbury District Field Club will make an ex- 
cursion to Shottesbrook, Binfield and Warfield on Tuesday, 
the 3rd proximo. The first halt will be made at Shottesbrook 
Church. During the restoration under Mr. Street’s direction in 
1852 many fragments of Norman work were discovered. ' ‘The 
second stage of the journey will bring the party to the churck 
of All Saints, Binfield, built in the Third Pointed style, and 
containing some fine brasses and a very curious old iron hour- 
glass stand. A paper will be read by the rector. (Canon 
Savory). Subsequently the church of St. Michael and: All 
Angels, at Warfield, will be inspected. The vicar (Rev. B. C. 
Littlewood) has promised to contribute a paper descriptive of 
the church. ; ! 
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THE WEEK. 


THE competition in the railway race from London to 
Aberdeen is instructive, if only because it shows or points 
the way to the unknown possibilities of engineering in 
future. Having beaten all previous records the companies 
will be well advised in returning to their normal swift 
pace, which would seem quite fast enough for the majority 
of travellers. In addition, those responsible for keeping 
the line clear and for driving the trains could not live long 
under such high pressure of work. What the wear and 
tear of engines and rolling stock comes to would not per- 
haps prove satisfactory to shareholders to be informed of. 
We have not yet arrived at the almost unlimited develop- 
ments of engineering possible for practical purposes, but 
there are limits to human endurance when in control of 
machinery. After a certain point engineering experts will 
have to invent machines to supply the place of human 
agents, unless they can afford to use up men’s lives by 
wholesale every year, as would happen from such misplaced 
enterprise as in the case of these two railway companies, if 
continued. 


A LETTER has just been published in the Scotsman on 
the “ Folly of Strikes.” The real friends of working men and 
Operatives can appreciate the justice of the writer’s remarks 
and bear witness to the correctness of his facts. If the 
blind lead the blind they fall into a pit. The organisers 
and leaders of strikes are not blind as to their own pecuniary 
interests. Still, they conduct their followers blindfold into 
pitfalls and perhaps laugh at the credulity of those who 
by their instigation go on strike. It is scarcely material 
to inquire in what particular branch of occupation or 
particular trade a strike occurs in. ‘The operatives, while 
doing most damage to themselves, are able to create a 
good deal of stagnation in all kinds of business in nearly 
every part of the kingdom. It appears that 28,000 men 
are on strike at present in Dundee. Martyrdom has always 
been considered to make heroes of those who suffer it, but 
self-imposed martyrdom is neither associated with heroism 
or wisdom. 


WirTHIN the last ten days three or four fires of a serious 
character have occurred in different parts of the country. 
One of these was a fire in London, on the riverside, at 
Hanbury’s Wharf, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars. The 
structure, which is described as one of exceptional strength, 
was used as a granary, the lower floors being in process of 
adaptation for the storage of carcases of sheep imported 
from the colonies. The fire was discovered by a policeman 
on duty in the neighbourhood, and notice promptly sent 
to the fire brigade. Difficulties were encountered by the 
brigade, because the premises on the rear side were difficult 
of approach, and on the river side the water was at its 
lowest level. It is also stated that from the intense heat 
the water was condensed, and the firemen could only reach 
the second floor, the building being of seven floors, with a 
height of 100 feet. The massive doors of the building 
were, in addition, firmly locked and secured, and had to be 
broken open. Asa set-off to these difficulties, there was 
fortunately little or no breeze. Luckily no loss of life 
resulted, and it is creditable to the firemen acting under the 
command of Captain Simonps that adjoining buildings 
escaped being fired. No doubt fires are of less frequent 
occurrence than before, owing to precautions taken, but 
when they do break out and get hold of a building, these 
fires have been on a vast scale. ‘They should serve as an 
object lesson to property owners to adopt every known pre- 
caution devised for protection against fire. It is scarcely 
necessary to recall them: fire-resisting materials used in 
the construction ; the latest fire-extinguishing appliances 
fitted in the building, which our British manufacturers 
have brought to such perfection; and last, and not 
least, in buildings that are unoccupied at night an efficient 
watchman should be employed. It is a pleasing fact to 
dwell on that, during the past few years, no one has neglected 
to adopt every known resource to save human life in 
outbreaks of fire. 


staircases adopted for asylums, hospitals, &c. Something 
further can still be done to provide for the easier rescue of 
valuable property, pictures, &c., which, if lost in fires, cannot 
be replaced. Most frequently such valuables are rescued 
from country mansions, &c., but that has been often risky 
to human life. 


AN exhaustive letter appears in the Z7mes from Mr. 
J. C. Ropinson in reference to the proposed sale by the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company of their celebrated HoLpeEn, 
The building is in a crowded situation. The picture is 
of great size, upwards of ro feet long, and of correspond- 
ing weight, being painted on a massive oak panel and 
inserted in a heavy carved frame. In its present situa- 
tion the risk of the loss of the picture by outbreak of 
fire is undoubtedly ever present and considerable. Mr. 
ROBINSON advocates the retention of the picture in the 
present building, but at the same time tells us how much can 
be done for its safe removal in case of fire. He says :— 
“The problem of the rapid removal of large pictures in the 
case of possible outbreaks of fire was solved years ago at 
Hampton Court in the case of the MANTEGNA cartoons, 
which, when I took office as Her Majesty’s Surveyor of 
Pictures, were permanently fastened to the walls of the 
gallery. On my recommendation, however, the Office of 
Works devised a system by which all these great pictures 
can be removed and detached from the walls and taken 
bodily out of the building to a place of safety, each of them 
in a few minutes only, and all the seven in little more than 
a quarter of an hour. It would be easier even to effect this 
at the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall than in the case at Hampton 
Court, where it was necessary to cut a slit in the floor through 
which the pictures were lowered, small wheels being placed 
on the under sides of the frames, by which means the 
cartoons could be easily rolled along the floor to the 
aperture in question.” Architects will find no difficulty in 
designing country mansions, municipal buildings, &c., with 
handy means of exit for valuable property, which will 
obviate persons risking their lives in attempts at rescue. 


THE report we give of the meeting which was held for 
the purpose of considering the affairs of the cathedral of 
Newcastle West, in New South Wales, suggests that there 
is little difference between the Colonial and the English 
clergy. They are not experts in business, and they have a 
feminine way of endeavouring to make somebody else 
responsible for their weakness. The use of a cathedral 
in a colonial town like Newcastle West is by no means 
evident, for if a bishop does his duty in a country like New 
South Wales, most of his time should be spent in a waggon. 
In new dioceses apostolic rather than Medizeval customs 
are desirable. But when it was decided to erect a large 
building to hold a bishop’s chair, the cost should have been 
counted and provision made for obtaining the money. 
Ecclesiastical dignitaries may have great faith in financial 
miracles, but they have no right to make a builder suffer all 
the inconvenience. which must arise when extraordinary 
events do not occur. The builder of the cathedral evidently 
had had experience of the clerical manner of doing worldly 
business. He stipulated that if the works were stopped he 
was to be given compensation. The dignitaries agreed. 
But when the works were suspended, and Mr. Horspury 
Hunt, the architect, did his duty, according to a layman’s 
notion of justice, by signiag a certificate for the builder, 
there appeared to be no words in the ecclesiastical 
vocabulary which were strong enough to express censure 
of hisconduct. If he had prevaricated, and devised pretexts 
for withholding the money from the man to whom it was 
owing, we suppose the architect’s portrait would be intro- 
duced in the cathedral among those of the men who fought 
the good fight. To have such statements uttered as were heard 
at the meeting would be enough to ruin a professional man 
in any part of the world, but in a colonial town like New- 
castle West the danger is aggravated. More than ruin 
is, however, desired. There is a pugnacious Dean whose 
voice is for war, and apparently he will not be satisfied until 
all the forces of the Church are employed to back him, and 
Mr. Hunt is pulverised for daring to be honest. It is 
strange to find such conduct occurring about a transaction 
that should have some sacredness, but so long as ecclesi- 
astics believe they are a law to themselves they are un- 


Ready exits are provided, outside | avoidable. 
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NOTES ON RECENT STREET ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE CITY—II. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE name “ Fetter Lane” calls up curious reminiscences, 
and long may it be before modern so-called refive- 
ment abolishes such ancient designations. Moreover, it is 
with justice called a lane, for it is winding, and that is an 
essence of the term. But this is not an archeological 
discourse, and so it need only be said that, notwithstanding 
the historic title, Fetter Lane has only now two or three 
interesting houses of probably seventeenth-century date on 
its west side, and in other respects is remarkably deficient in 
examples of anything pretending to be called architectural. 
But on the east side of “the lane,” at the corner of Dean 
Street, which is really much narrower than “the Jane,” an 
imposing-looking structure has just been reared with a lofty- 
shaped gable of the prevalent regulation type towards Fetter 
Lane. The character belongs to that peculiar mixture of 
Classic and Gothic that now is fashionable, with a great deal 
more of the former than the latter, a spice being thrown into 
the dish for some mysterious reason at the last moment, 
just as if the architect was ashamed of putting in anything 
but a little bit, as an apology, of a purely native style. This 
building is of red brick, the dressings and bands being of 
pink terra-cotta, as also the good stout mullions. The 
proportions and general blending together of these materials 
is excellent in this example, rather more than two to one of 
brick, as compared with the terra-cotta bands, but in the 
arches only a very little more of the former than the latter. 
The general effect of the slight contrast of colour between 
these two materials is good, and much pleasing variety of toneis 
given without any crying out for notice. This is as it should 
be, and is how it is done in North Italy where bands are 
used, as at San Zenone, Verona, and other places. The 
elevation towards Dean Street is naturally much plainer, and 
instead of semicircular or elliptical arches being employed 
over the unusually wide window openings, there are flat 
arches of terra-cotta of slight depth, having radiating 
joggled joints. The appearance of these is a little weak, 
but no doubt there is ample margin of strength, and this 
treatment would not have been adopted had the front been 
in a more conspicuous position. The angle formed between 
- Fetter Lane and Dean Street is on the splay, as is usual, 
and there is to be a turret with spirelet. Though there is 
nothing remarkable in the design of this building, it is well 
up to the fore and deserves commendation. The ground 
storey is boldly and substantially treated with elliptical 
arches instead of having wretched weak-looking stone 
lintels, behind which iron girders lurk. That part of the 
City lying between Fetter Lane, Holborn, Shoe Lane 
and Farringdon Street is comparatively little known 
by the general public, and is largely occupied by printing 
houses. There is quite a modern street turning out of the 
west side of Farringdon Street, called Farringdon Avenue, 
which has business premises of some architectural preten- 
sion, but there is really not one of them that calls for any 
notice. Most of the buildings are unlet. If the street had 
been called “ crescent” instead of “avenue” it would have 
been more appropriate. 

Salisbury Square, on the south side of Fleet Street, is 
well known, with its quietly-situated hotel; but probably the 
broad, respectable-looking paved court called Bell’s Build- 
ings, leading out of-its south-east corner, parallel with 
Fleet Street, is not so familiar. It is wider than some City 
streets and lanes, though only used for foot passengers. 
At its east end is seen that handsome Renaissance struc- 
ture, the St. Bride’s Foundation Institute, of red brick and 
with warm-coloured stone dressings, which was opened by 
the Prince of Waters a short time since. But the principal 
front is next Bride’s Lane, truly on a lane plan, as it winds 
round out of Fleet Street into Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
thus outlining two sides of asquare. A steep flight of steps 
at the end of Bell’s Buildings leads down into Bride Lane, 
which is considerably below the level of St. Bride’s Church- 
yard, and across this there bursts unexpectedly upon one’s 
view a glorious prospect of the beautiful steeple designed 
by Sir CurisTopHER Wren, which unfortunately is so 
terribly boxed in that were it not for its magnificent propor- 
tlons as to size and height, this spire would escape the 
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notice of many people. How few, too, of those who 
traverse bustling Fleet Street are aware that the peaceful 
churchyard of St. Bride is open to any wayfarer, not locked 
up, and has several seats in it provided by the Metropolitan 
Gardens Association, which, judging from what the writer 
It seems a pity that this 
Foundation Institute should apparently be so buried out of 
sight, though doubtless well used by those for whose 
benefit it was mainly destined, z.c. those employed in the 
immediate neighbourhood in printing and other works. 
The writer does not consider it comes under the title of 
this article as a specimen of recent “street architecture,” 
but is glad to have the opportunity of drawing attention to 
the building and its great sphere of usefulness, The names 
of the streets in this part are redolent of history, such as 
Whitefriars Street and the short street in continuation of it 
towards the Embankment, which has nothing ancient 
about it except the designation of Carmelite Street. 

On the further or east side of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
in that triangular-shaped area formed by Ludgate Hill and 
Cannon Street, Queen Victoria Street and Bridge Street, 
more curious old names are encountered, such as Creed 
Lane, Godliman Street, Addle Hill and Friar Street. But 
while “on the prowl” for some building worth seeing (for 
the City is full of little surprises in that way, and turning a 
corner one may have to stand still and gaze), the writer 
came on a very striking and unexpected peep of a large 
part of the dome of St. Paul’s, just at the corner where 
Sermon Lane (another quaint name) joins Knightrider 
Street. Viewed through the narrow defile of this lane the 
dome looks its very biggest, perhaps the more so because 
the big warehouses on the south side of the Churchyard 
conceal the substructure, and a little mystery is a part of 
architectural effect. In the narrow lane at the back of 
these warehouses an iron bridge is thrown across in the 
upper floor, as is, of course, not at all unusual in the City 
and some other localities, as in the narrow streets to the 
north of Long Acre, in connection with ComBr’s great 
brewery. It is curious that, plain and destitute of ornament 
as the majority of these little bridges are, they are always 
effective, though wanting in the beauty and romance of the 
Bridge of Sighs, with its silent waters under. But just one 
line about another very different and far more extensive 
view of the great cathedral of London, which is not as well 
known as it ought to be, because the locality to the spectator 
is not an attractive one. This is from near the Sessions 
House, Clerkenwell Green, where from time to time the 
writer has had the opportunity of looking across the Far- 
ringdon Road towards St. Paul’s, when dutifully engaged 
as one of the grand jury. 

On the north side of Cannon Street, and at the corner 
of Bread Street, is a lofty new building of red brick with 
stone dressings, designed generally in the Free Renaissance 
style in a consistent manner. But in the entrance “ porch,” 
as it may almost be called, and only in this one feature, the 
Gothic leaven appears, just as has been remarked in other 
examples. This seems odd, and is rarely found in real old 
specimens of Elizabethan and Jacobean work, where the 
mixture was effected in a more wholesale fashion. This 
pseudo-porch is not in the splay at the corner of the two 
streets, where there is only a window, and the architect has 
also had the strength of will to resist the temptation of 
placing a turret at this point—a feature which has become 
quite hackneyed. The entrance in question is at the side 
of the Cannon Street frontage, and is one of the best and 
most original features in the building, with its two columns 
carrying the archway, and an open space left between them 
and the piers. It is in the spandrels above the arch, where 
semicircular headed uncusped panelling occurs, with mul- 
lions and transoms, which the writer considers like 
coquetting with Gothic. There is a large-shaped gable to 
the Cannon Street front, which makes a good feature. It 
has a panel with the date 1895 upon it. 

Aldersgate Street, unlike most of the great City 
thoroughfares, has undergone very little rebuilding lately, 
though there has, of course, been a great clearance south- 
ward of St. Botolph’s Church, owing to the erection of the 
huge block of new offices for the postal authorities. But it 
is foreign to the scope of this article to embark upon any 
notice of a public building designed by a Government 
architect, which, moreover, has already run the gauntlet of 
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criticism. But official architecture somehow almost invari- 
bly possesses great sobriety, and has an absence of that 
spiritedness which is found in other structures, though 
undoubtedly in some examples freedom in design has 
developed into undue license. 

What an expense is now often incurred in cleaning 
the fronts of buildings in London, whether of brick or 
stone, as scaffolding has to be put up. In former days 
such a practice was very rare. For example, at the upper 
end of Aldersgate Street, the Manchester. Hotel is now 
having this process applied to it with good effect, as can be 
seen by comparing what has been cleansed with that still in 
its dirty state. London smoke, dirt and soot is not like the 
patina of ages in a Venetian climate, nor the weather-worn 
surface with lichen and moss in our own rural districts. 
Of course, repointing brickwork or dragging masonry is a 
very different matter. But noone could mistake this elaborate 
modern building, erected some years since in the fifteenth- 
century style, for a brand new one, for it has only had ‘“‘its 
face washed.” ‘These remarks were suggested by a distant 
view of scaffolding as the writer was walking up Aldersgate 
Street, which promised new work. 

As a type of the modern City warehouse of a rather 
ordinary description, that at the corner of Fore Street and 
Whitecross Street should be observed. It has been lately 
built in Italian Renaissance fashion, the materials being 
yellow malms for the general walling, and a whitish stone 
resembling that quarried at Beer, Devonshire, for the 
dressings. The ground storey is treated with that solidity 
so sadly deficient in more important and finer buildings to 
be found in the City and elsewhere. Yellow bricks are 
very rarely used in that part of London now being com- 
mented upon, for red bricks, terra-cotta of various tints 
and freestone are more favourite materials. ‘The warehouse 
in Fore Street adjoining the one in question has no 
superior architectural merit whatever as compared with the 
other, but yet, owing to its sober-coloured red brick facing 
and stone dressings of a warmish tint, the general effect is 
more pleasing. 

It is pleasant to come upon something, especially un- 
expectedly, in the City that is like an “oasis in the desert,” 
in the shape of some quiet churchyard, or what remains of 
it, reminding the wayfarer of the old times, with its green 
turf and trees, and sometimes flowers. ‘There is a pretty 
little bit of this kind on the north side of London Wall, 
nearly at its westernmost end, being a strip of the burial- 
ground belonging to St. Alphege’s Church, in which some 
planes luxuriantly grow. This spot has the additional 
interest of the remains of the Roman wall at the back, as 
an inscription stone tells the traveller. Looking eastward 
down the long, straight and narrow vista of London Wall 
from this point, the greenery of the trees in the church- 
yard and the steeple of All Hallows at the other end form 
another pretty feature. If the street had been wider the 
particular effect alluded to would have been lost, as also the 
impression of length. The immense and refreshing relief 
to the eyes (after traversing a wilderness of “bricks and 
mortar”) produced by something different, being natuse’s 
handiwork, is an element by no means to be despised, not 
only for its own sake but for the help it gives to the adjoin- 
ing buildings in their architectural effect. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL, 
NEWCASTLE, N.S.W. 


\ bas the Newcastle synod on May 29, the whole business in 
connection with the Anglican Cathedral in that city was 
brought forward and discussed on a motion moved by the 
Very Rev. Dean Selwyn, for the reception of the building 
committee’s report. The long delay which has taken place in 
the erection of the now historical building, together with the 
law cases which have arisen out of it, has surrounded the 
edifice with a peculiar interest, and the late proceedings show 
that some drastic changes will have to take place before the 
noble building is fit and ready for consecration. The report of 
the building committee said, after referring to the fact that ten 
meetings had been held during the year :—“ It will be seen 
from the report of the synod of 1894 that a resolution was 
carried on May 20, ‘ That the building committee be instructed 
to proceed with the completion of all present contracts of the 


cathedral, in accordance with their report, as soon as the 
necessary financial arrangements have been completed,’ It is 
of great importance to observe that so early as April 19, 1894, 
the secretary wrote to the architect stating that the committee 
intended making every effort to complete the building of the 
cathedral, and that immediately arrangements were completed 
for so doing he should be advised of same. On the next day, 
April 20, the secretary received an answer from him saying 
‘that he was pleased to receive this assurance,’ and adding, 
‘to save any mistake (szc) be well for me to point out that the 
time, as extended, which the committee have at their disposal 
(viz. for giving the necessary notice to the contractor to resume 
work) expires on June 30.’ It was in consequence of this 
intimation that the committee closed their report to synod of 
1893 with these words, ‘The committee desire to impress on 
the synod that the limit of time for decision is June 30.’ When 
therefore the synod by its resolution of May 30 endorsed the 
action of the committee, and financial arrangements were 
sufficiently advanced to warrant them in doing so, the secretary 
on June 22, eight days before the time specified by the archi- 
tect, wrote officially to him, requesting him to give the notice 
to the contractor to proceed with the work. Some objections 
were taken by Mr. Hunt to the wording of this notice, and he 
replied on the 26th, enclosing a form of notice drawn by him- 
self to be signed by the Bishop and the Dean. This was 
accordingly signed as requested, and forwarded on June 28, 
two days within the time specified by him. On August 3, 
more than a month after this notice had been given, Mr. Hunt 
addressed a letter to the committee, through the Bishop and 
Dean, enclosing one from the contractor to himself, in which 
he, the contractor, stated that the notice received by him from 
Mr. Hunt was too late, according to the provisions of the con- 
tract, and that he considered the contract had therefore termi- 
nated ; but that he was willing to go on with the work provided 
he were paid the sum of 1,600/, in addition to the agreed con- 
tract price. In answer to this the committee declined to accede 
to his request. Upon this a very lengthy correspondence took 
place, in the course of which the committee informed Mr. Hunt 
that they threw upon him the whole responsibility for the 
notice having been given by him too late; that he was the 
only person who could give it; that he had himself named 
June 30 as the time within which it must be given ; that he had 
himself drawn it up, and given it within that time ; and eventu- 
ally the issue of all this was that Mr. Hunt recognised the 
contractor’s claim, that he need not go on because the notice 
to do so was given too late; and he proceeded to give a final 
certificate to the contractor, awarding him 1,000 guineas in 
consequence (as he expresses it) ‘of the contract having 
lapsed.’ On the receipt of this communication the committee 
laid the case before counsel, and under their advice paid the 
money rather than carry it into the courts. With regard to the 
value of the work executed, as compared with the work still 
remaining to be executed, there has been paid for the work done 
9,2622. out of the total contract of 14,853/. plus 700/, added by 
the architect, making a total of 15,553/. This so far leaves 
6,291. for the completion of the work specified in the contract 
if it had been carried out. Mr. Hunt stated in Court that it 
could be completed for this sum. That is the burden of the 
affidavits produced by him in Court. On the other hand, the 
committee have had the work valued by other architects, one 
of whom is also a professional quantity surveyor, and they 
state that in their opinion, having made their valuations 
independently of each other, and agreeing within a small 


amount with each other, that the value of the. work 
done amounts. te about 6,500/, while that remaining 
to be done reaches about 9,oco/, In Mr. Hunt’s letter of 


October 5, 1894, written just before he was about to issue his 
final certificate, in which he awards to the contractor 1,000 
guineas for lapse of contract, he demands from the committee 
soo/. for his ‘services’ and ‘gifts’ This was refused by the 
committee, and copies of the agreements with the architect 
were included in the report, which went on to say :—‘It is 
necessary here to remark that out of the agreed remuneration 
of 1,000/, there has already been paid goo/., which is 300/. in 
excess of the amount specified in the agreement as due at the 
present stage of the work. There are many other matters of 
much importance which it might be desirable to bring forward, 
but to do so at any length would occupy too much time and 
space. It is necessary, however, to state that the committee 
have carried out the instructions of the synod, and by a mort- 
gage over the cathedral land and building have raised 3,000/,, 
nearly the whole of which has been, or will be, required to pay 
off existing liabilities. Provision has been made for obtaining 
a further sum of 2,000/, if required. There does not seem any 
reason to suppose that the building has as yet suffered to any 
extent by exposure to the weather; nevertheless it might be 
advisable to call for a report from some competent architect 
upon its present condition and as to the desirableness of cover- 
ing the walls if work is not proceeded with shortly. No com- 
munications whatever have been received from or addressed to 
the architect since the receipt and subsequent payment of hs 
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final certificate. The contractor himself has left the colony for 
Europe, and the land and building is now in the absolute and 
sole possession of the committee and trustees, the trustees 
consisting of the Bishop, the Dean, Messrs. Joseph Wood, 
Thomas Clack and J. D. Jones, being all of them members of 
the committee. The committee lay on the table the minute 
and letter books, and the very voluminous correspondence from 
Mr. Hunt himself, together with that from their solicitors, 
Messrs. Gould & Shaw, also the statement of case for counsel, 
and their opinion thereon. They have in all the painful pro- 
ceedings that have taken place been unanimous as to the 
course they were bound to pursue, and they feel that the more 
their action in any given case is examined and understood, the 
more certainly will churchmen come to see that no one under 
the circumstances could have done anything else than they 
have done. The painful fact remains that the building is 
absolutely at a standstill, and the committee are quite unable 
to see any prospect of continuing the work as matters stand at 
present. It will therefore be for the synod itself alone to 
determine what shall now be done; and the committee pur- 
posely refrain from offering any suggestions as to the best 
course to be pursued, in view of the very unexpected and 
perplexing circumstances which have arisen during the past 
Cat. 
J Dean Selwyn, in moving the reception of the report, 
referred at length to the equity suit of last year, and then dealt 
with the troubles which had met the committee at every turn. 
In speaking of the architect, he said that the committee found 
that they had to pay the final certificate, and would have to do 
so even if it amounted to 3,000 guineas. The synod would 
say, “ Well, what fools you were to sign such an agreement in 
the first place.” He would admit that they had been fools, but 
people trusted their doctors and swallowed a prescription 
without question, and the committee had trusted their architect. 
They had instructed their architect to draw up a certain agree- 


ment, but it was so drawn that the contractor could claim | 


compensation if the contract lapsed. After referring to the 
actions of the architect, he said that the agreement was held 
by the contractor, who refused to give it up. One day some 
of the committee saw it, but the contractor said, “I will give 
this to no living man.” After paying 15/ 15s. for the agree- 
ment the committee paid 10/. for a copy of the original, and 
members of the synod would say, “Well, where is it?” 
Well, the truth was that the copy was lodged in the Court as a 
document in the case, and they had never got it back again. 
At present the committee had neither the original nor a copy 
of the contract, and their solicitor was unable to get the copy 
from the Court. When speaking of the architect, the Dean 
blamed him for being the cause of the whole thing, but said 
that Mr. Hunt had a feverish desire to erect the building, and 
when he once said that he would compel the Bishop and the 
Dean to go on with the erection of the cathedral he (the 
speaker) laughed, little dreaming that the committee were 
open to a fine of 3,000 guineas if they did not continue the 
work, They gave the necessary notice for the resumption of 
work within the time stated by Mr. Hunt, but still the time, 
it would appear, had expired, and the committee were liable to 
be fined. The architect had never yet told them the proper 
date on which notice had to be given for the resumption of 
work, and until long after they never dreamt that the date was 
any other but June 30. The mover asked the synod to say 
who was to blame for the unfortunate situation, and at times 
he criticised the actions of the architect in very strong terms. 

Mr. Joseph Wood seconded the motion, and said that he 
had reproached himself ever since the contract was signed for 
signing it before referring the document to their solicitor. It 
was the first time he had done such a thing during his business 
experience of twenty-five years, and he had performed some 
weighty transactions in that time. He, however, trusted the 
architect, who as a churchman and a gentleman at the head of 
a profession, was well known to him. The speaker alleged 
that the architect was morally responsible for the situation, 
and he referred to Mr. Hunt’s actions at length. He endorsed 
all that the mover stated, and argued that the committee were 
not to blame for the unfortunate “ bungle which had occurred.” 

Dr. Walker said that the whole synod had absolved the 
committee of all blame, and were of opinion that the architect 
was solely responsible for what had occurred. 

Mr. J. S. Waller also exonerated the committee, and held 
that they should sever all connection with the architect. 

The Rev. H. S. Millard said that as one of the building 
committee he wished to point out that no motion that they 
could pass censuring any one could do any good, and therefore 
he hoped they would not pass any such resolution. All they 
could do was to say that their committee had made a mistake 
In a most important matter, and let things rest. Some would 
argue that a new committee should be elected, but who would 
act now that the mischief was done? He thought that the 
report was too long, and also that the committee was to blame 
with regard to having no copy of the agreement. 

Archdeacon White said that the less said of that most un- 


fortunate matter the better. He knew Mr. Horbury Hunt well, 


and believed that the old saying that “the devil was not so 
black as he was painted” was applicable to the architect. He 
pointed out that for twenty-nine years the cathedral fiasco had 
been going on, and for at least fifteen years there had been 
strong personal feeling between the Dean and the architect. 

Dean Selwyn, to a point of order, said that on his side 
there was no personal feeling, although he would admit that on 
the other side there was plenty. 

Archdeacon White said that they must accept the Dean’s 
assurance, but he recollected one personal quarrel over the 
matter in a room in Newcastle, and had heard the Dean dictate 
letters to the architect which, if they did not betray personal 
feeling, certainly contained strong words. He held that there 
had been mistakes all through, and the architect felt strongly 
that he was interfered with. When the last contract was signed 
the architect assured the contractor that the work would go on 
to completion, and in the opinion of the speaker the work 
should never have been stopped. With all due respect to the 
committee he was sure that there had been mismanagement, 
and knowing Mr. Horbury Hunt personally as a good Christian 
and a man fond of dumb animals to almost a Quixotic extent, he 
could not believe that he was solely to blame for what had 
occurred. 

Mr. C. Eipper advised the synod to bury the past, and pre- 
pare plans for the future. 

Dean Selwyn, in answer to Mr. Parnell, said that the 
solicitor’s bill of costs had been paid by the committee. He 
had been asked for the agreement, and his reply was that it 
was an exhibit of the Court. The clause in the agreement 
providing for the fines was put in by the contractor’s solicitor 
at the advice of the committee. Mr. Horbury Hunt had never 
stated that if paid in full he would retire from the work. 

Mr. Edward White said that there was no use blaming 
either the committee or the architect in the matter, but what 
they should do was to find out if they could part with the 
architect by paying him in full, and if they dismissed him, 
could they receive the plans? They were legal questions 
which required solution, and should at once be referred to the 
Chancellor. 

Dean Selwyn said that the building committee consulted 
counsel in the matter of getting rid of the architect, and found 
that they could do so by paying him the full amount of his 
claim. If they did dismiss the architect they would probably 
not get the plans, and the architect would at once probably 
enter an action for damages to his professional reputation. 
Such an action he (the speaker) would defend with all his heart. 
He also said that any competent architect would carry out the 
work on new plans if Mr, Hunt severed his connection with 
the building. 

Mr. H. D, Walsh explained that even had the committee 
obtained a copy of the agreement they could not have got at 
the date for giving the contractor notice to resume work, as 
Mr. Hunt alone knew the date, having given the contractor 
notice when to stop. The speaker also said that he had never 
spoken to Mr. Hunt, but was once chosen as one of a sub- 
committee to meet the architect. Mr. Hunt wrote about it and 
said “that if Mr. Walsh, as a Government official, had time 
to inquire into his (the writer’s) private affairs, he would find 
time to see the Minister for Works with regard to Mr. Walsh’s 
work.” Mr, Hunt had carried out his threat, but it had done no 
harm. 

Archdeacon Bode held that they should pay the architect 
off, and make a new start. ; 


The Rev. M. Walker defied the architect to bring an action, : 


and held that they should at once dismiss him, He held that 
the architect was defying ail the Church of England people in 
the country, and they should pass a motion to dismiss him. __. 

Mr. F. W. Ash held that if they dismissed the architect, 
they could not use his plans, and if they did he would have a 
cause of action. 

Dean Selwyn, in reply, said that there was not one word of 
libel in the report, as he was getting wise in his old age, and 
had consulted his solicitors on every word. 

The motion for receiving the report was carried, and the 
Rev. M. Walker moved, “ That, in view of the report of the 
cathedral building committee, this Synod instructs the said 


.committee to take such steps as may seem to them advisable 


in regard to the carrying on of the work of building the 
cathedral, and in case no arrangements satisfactory to the com- 
mittee can be arrived at with the architect the committee be 
empowered to dispense with his further services, and pay the 
balance of commission agreed to be paid under the agreement 
of August 1, 1882, in full satisfaction and discharge of his 
claims in respect of the cathedral building ; and further, that 
the committee be empowered, should the services of the present 
architect be dispensed with, to employ such other architect for 
the completion of the building of the cathedral as they may 
deem advisable.” 

Dean Selwyn seconded the resolution, and in doing so said 
that he hoped that a happier state of things would be expe- 
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rienced in the future than had been in the past. Members of 
synod would like to know if they had the power to terminate 
their engagement with the architect, and also if the plans would 
be available. He was able to show conclusively that the archi- 
tect could be dismissed, and that if they could not get his plans 
they could well do without them. He did not wish to malign 
the character of the gentleman who had acted as their archi- 
tect, but he had to say that the time had arrived when they 
were compelled to get rid of the gentleman. ‘The speaker then 
proceeded to read a legal opinion on the point in question. 

Mr. J. D. Prentice questioned the wisdom of making public 
a legal opinion in favour of the committee. 

Dean Selwyn said that he would hide nothing, even from 
Mr. Hunt ; and if there was to be a fight, then let it be a fair 
one, and no mines sprung. He then read two opinions to show 
that the committee could dismiss the architect by paying him 
his full commission under the agreement, and then proceeded 
to read a case bearing on the point as to whether or not the 
committee could get the plans of the building from the archi- 
tect after dismissing him. The case was strongly in favour of 
a dismissed architect, who had been paid in full, being com- 
pelled to give up the working plans. The speaker held that if 
the committee terminated their agreement with the architect, 
and could not get the plans, any architect could carry on the 
building to completion on fresh plans. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to again criticise the architect, and said that, despite all 
that had occurred, if Mr. Hunt would agree to work har- 
moniously with the committee, and do certain things, he (the 
speaker) would be the first to bury the hatchet and start 
again. He quoted letters to show what the architect said, and 
stated that if Mr. Hunt wished to go to law, he (the speaker) 
would defend any action that gentleman liked to bring. 

In answer to Archdeacon White, Dean Selwyn said that the 
case quoted was before the Court of Exchequer in England in 
1870. 

Mr. A. J Gould, in answer to Archdeacon White and Mr. 
F. W Ash, said that in a notice—“ This plan to be returned to 
J. Horbury Hunt, architect ”—it would only apply between the 
contractor and the architect, as the agent forthe employer. It 
appeared to him that the rules of the Architects’ Institute 
applied only to the members, and would not apply in law 
unless the Institute was founded by statute, and the statute 
enabled them to claim plans in such a case If it were a 
custom for architects to keep plans in such cases—and the 
custom was old and unchallenged—a Court would be very 
unlikely to interfere. The question of the plans was, however, 
a minor one, the chief thing being the empowering the com- 
mittee to get rid of the architect if they thought it desirable. 
He supported the resolution, and thought that it was a 
temperate one, and would enable the committee to act with the 
full force of synod behind them. In his opinion, they could 
dispense with the architect, but if it were possible to complete 
the building with Mr. Hunt as the architect, he hoped the 
committee would do so. 

Mr E, Parnell told an anecdote to show the glorious 
uncertainty of the law, and said that he did not know how to 
vote. He feared the law, and did not like to see the money 
given for the building squandered in law, and he thought the 
bill of costs was too large. 

In reply to Mr. Parnell, the Dean said that Mr. H. J. 
Brown had sent in an account for 340/. for legal expenses. 

Archdeacon White said that the legal expenses were very 
large, especially as it was a legal mistake that cost the com- 
mittee so much money. They never should have gone into the 
Equity Court at all, and yet their lawyer sent in a bill for 340. 
after making that mistake. The committee in the past had 
been very lax, and had become entangled in a most serious 
difficulty, so it was surely wise to halt before they again 
trusted the committee to act with a free hand. He wished to 
withdraw his name from the cathedral committee, but he 
would support the motion because of the advice of the 
Chancellor. 

Mr. J. Wood and the Rev. W. Tollis also supported the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


STAFFORDSHIRE FOLK-LORE. 


A’ the Congress of the British Archaeological Association, 
Miss Burne read the following paper :— 

It is now nearly fifty years since the late Mr. W. G. Thoms 
coined the term folk-lore, to describe those oddities of super- 
stition and custom which from time to time have attracted 
the attention of the curious. At first studied merely as 
curiosities, these traditions were soon found to have a serious 
value, and to be able to tell us what nothing else can of the 
thoughts and habits of our prehistoric forefathers. For these 
superstitions, these customs, these legends descend to us 
from times when the stage of civilisation attained by our fore- 
fathers differed little from that of the savages of the present 


day. The old woman who sticks a bullock’s heart full of 
pins to pierce the heart of her neighbour reasons in the 
same way as the Australian black fellow who puts broken 
glass into his enemy’s footmarks ; the savage “marriage by 
capture” is reflected in the tumult of the Border “riding 
weddings ;” the familiar story of ‘ Beauty and the Beast” 
may be paralleled in almost any collection of savage fairy 
tales. The present paper deals with some few of such of 
these “relics of an unrecorded past” as may be discovered in 
the county of Stafford at the present day. The savage temper 
of mind and the beliefs which it generates are shown in the 
common belief in witchcraft, in the power of witches to dis- 
cover thieves, and to punish those who offend them ; further, 
in the belief in the reappearance of the dead in animal shape. 
Recent examples of all these beliefs may be narrated. Local 
legends testify to a former belief in elemental spirits. Both 
Aquatate Mere and the Black Mere, near Leek, are reported to 
be the abodes of mermaids who have threatened to destroy the 
neighbouring towns should their haunts be interfered with. 
A large portion of the county was once forest land, and this 
fact has influenced the folk-lore. Some superstitions point toa 
forgotten belief in powerful woodland spirits. Some persons 
think it unlucky to burn any green thing; others believe that 
you may call up evil spirits by burning elder. Charles I. forbade 
fern to be burnt during his journey through Staffordshire, 
because it was locally believed to cause rain. Then there are 
curious reminiscences of forest rights. Dr. Plot, in 1686, 
mentions an oak tree near Tirley Castle, under whose 
boughs offences against manorial and ecclesiastical law 
might be committed with impunity All wayfarers are 
supposed to have a right to a night’s lodging under the 
Beggar’s Oak in Bagot’s Park  Wrottesley Park and a 
former park at Norbury are each bounded by a tract of 
land called the Deerleap—a name explained by a custom 
remembered in Shropshire, namely, that the owner of 
a park had a right to cut timber for the repair of his fence for 
the space of “‘a buck’s leap,” or five yards, outside the park. 
From the name Deerleap it would seem that this custom 
existed in Staffordshire also. The horn-dance, held annually 
at Abbot’s Bromley, may have been instituted to commemorate 
some special privilege of hunting in theforest. It 1s performed 
by six men carrying reindeer horns, which formerly were 
painted with the arms of the lords of the manor. Another, 
with a horse’s head, personates the hobby horse, a boy carries 
a crossbow, and the party are accompanied by a clown and a 
woman carrying a wooden ladle for money contributions. The 
articles used in the dance are kept in the tower of the church 
in the custody of the vicar. Dr. Plot mentions a loving-cup 
which accompanied the dance, and which was kept by the reeves 
of the town and by them supplied with cakes and ale. The 
money collected was applied to the repair of the church and the 
support of the poor. 

There is a great diversity of custom observable in the 
county. Souling, or begging for apples on All Souls Eve, is 
practised in the north, and clementing, or begging on St, 
Clement’s Eve, replaces it in the south. Hiring farm servants 
at Christmas extends through Cheshire, North Shropshire and 
North Staffordshire, till on the Derbyshire boundary it. sud- 
denly gives place to Martinmas hirings. Such differences of 
custom are found in Shropshire to coincide with dialectal and 
historical boundaries, and to denote ethnological differences. 
Further investigation is needed to decide whether this be the 
case in Staffordshire. The writer and Miss Keary, of Oak 
Hill, Stoke-on-Trent, have during the past three years collected 
a good deal of local folk-lore, and would be glad to obtain 
more. The Folk-lore Society advocates the formation of. 
county committees for this purpose, but in any case further 
help is needed, not only in gathering oral information, but in 
copying items from books, making research into local history, 
photographing such subjects as the Greenhill Bower at 
Lichfield, and the many holy wells in different parts. 
The dialect of the county is at last receiving due attention at 
the hands of two gentlemen in North Staffordshire, and the 
present seems a fitting opportunity to urge the claims of the 
local folk-lore. Miss Burne showed some excellent photographs 
of the Beggar’s Oak and of the articles used in the horn dance, 
kindly taken for the use of the Congress by Mr. Alfred Parker, 
of Uttoxeter. 

The Chairman added a few words on the old custom of 
wearing witch brooches, and referred to the “ mermaids’ pool ” 
at Leek, which is supposed by some to be bottomless, and to a 
pool at the Roches, where the level of the water is not affected 
by flood or drought. Miss Burne did not refer to well- 
dressings, which were popular in Staffordshire, nor to the 
counting-out rhymes of the children, some of which were very 
quaint and no doubt of great antiquity. 

Responding to a vote of thanks, Miss Burne said she could 
not hear that any of the Staffordshire well-dressings were of 
an ancient character. She hoped this subject would not be lost 
sight of, for the folk-lore of Staffordshire was second to none in 
interest if well looked up. 
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Mrchitectural Hntiquities of Mormandy. 


Church af Than. 


gesesy HE small village of Than lies about ten miles distant 
‘Ty, Pag from Caen in a north-easterly direction, in a valley 
4 @XN) washed by the diminutive stream, the Meu, a little 
# to the north of the road which leads to Bayeux. Of 
its ‘short and simple annals” few have come to the 
knowledge of the writer of this article, and for those few he is 
wholly indebted to the kindness of M. de Gerville, who dis- 
covered at Mortain the book containing the charters of the 
abbey of Savigny, many of which make mention of the church 
of Than. Cardinal Le Moine, when Dean of Bayeux, at the 
close of the thirteenth century, founded here a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. John, and a lord of Than was among the com- 
panions of the Conqueror in his descent upon England. 
The church was selected by Mr. Cotman as a specimen of 
a religious edifice in the true Norman style, unaltered, and also 
uninjured, except by the loss of the southern aisle ; and the 
removal of this is so far fortunate, as it affords an opportunity 
of showing the form and disposition of the columns and arches 
of the nave, seen, as they are, in the lower part of the left-hand 
side of the plate, imbedded in the modern wall, which now 
constitutes the exterior of the building. Subjects’ like this, 
however necessary for a work expressly devoted to archi- 
tectural antiquities, obviously afford no room for picturesque 
beauty, or for an attempt on the part of the artist to produce 
Horace’s line is altogether applicable to 


them, that 5 
Ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri. 


The great hope to be entertained is that they may be rendered 


os uuelaibie ; and this, it is trusted, will be effected by means of 


‘the following references, though the multitude of parts that it 


seemed necessary to introduce may have given rise to an 
‘appearance of confusion, which the author could only have 
avoided by subjecting his subscribers to the expense of an 
additional plate. 

AAA. Elevation of the Tower, Nave and Chancel.—The 
roof of the tower is of stone, and the angles are faced with 
slender cylindrical columns, as in the part below, terminating 
in both instances in little hooks, beneath which the pillars are 
banded to the part adjoining. This kind of termination, or, as 
it might almost be denominated, decoration, is in itself remark- 
able, and perhaps unique ; but it is rendered considerably more 
interesting if regarded as the probable origin of the crocket, 
one of the most distinguished ornaments in the Decorated 
style of pointed architecture. ‘The date of the introduction of 
the crocket, and the source whence it sprung, have been the 
subject of many inquiries among antiquaries. Neither Cotman 
nor the writer of these remarks (Dawson Turner) recollects ‘to 
have seen any other approach to it in Norman buildings, 
though the towers of many churches in Lower Normandy are 
capped with stone roofs of similar form and of undoubted 
antiquity. Such, in particular, are those of Haute Allemagne, 
of Basse Allemagrie, and of St. Michel de Vaucelles at Caen ; 
such also is the roof at the east end of the church of St. 
Nicholas in the same town; and in the three last-mentioned 
specimens the angles are edged with the same small pillars by 
way of moulding. 

It is further to be observed of this church that the windows 
of the tower are simple, bold, and, for the elegance of their 
proportions, scarcely to be surpassed by those of any other 
Norman building; that the capitals of the pillars throughout 
the church are destitute of sculpture, and that the walls of the 
clerestory are altogether without buttresses. This last pecu- 
liarity is likewise observable in the nave of the church at 
Tollevast, an edifice of the plainest and earliest architecture. 
At Than the clerestory is externally decorated with twenty- 
nine arches, of which every sixth (reckoning from the west- 
ward) is narrower than the rest, and is pierced with a window. 
The surface of the blank ones is cut into squares, which are 
alternately depressed. On the corbels are not only repre- 
sented grotesque heads, but some of the simplest heraldic 
charges, as the chief, chief indented, pale, bend, bendlets undy, 
fess, saltier, crosses of various kinds, chevron, &c. Such ordi- 
naries occasionally occur in similar situations on other Norman 
religious edifices, but only on the most ancient. They are to be 
seen at Tollevast, Martinvast, the church of St. Croix at St. Lo, 
St. Matthieu, and Octeville. At St. Matthieu they are found 
in conjunction with other sculptures fit only for a temple 
dedicated to Priapus, and at Octeville with what is probably 
the earliest representation of the Lord’s Supper that is known . 
to exist from the hand of a Norman artist. 

B. Elevation. of the West Front —The lower part of the’ 
<doorway is considerably sunk in the ground. : : 


‘quests obtained by virtue over vice. 


C. Elevation of the East End.—The irregularity of the 
architecture of this part of the building requires to be noticed. 
In the two lower compartments the southern portion is left 
quite plain, while the northern is decorated with a double tier 
of arches, very much resembling those which still exist in the 
outer wall of the chancel, and which most probably were 
originally continued along the wall of the nave that is now 
destroyed. The broad shallow buttress which divides the east 
end into two parts is not placed in the centre. Here, and 
indeed throughout the building, each small arch is hewn out of 
a single block of stone. One of the upper ones in this front is 
surmounted with a broad square band, made in the imitation 
of a drip-stone, composed of quatrefoils, of a form not known 
to exist in Norman architecture, though of common occurrence 
in the succeeding style. 

D. Portion of the Clerestory in the Nave E. Portion of 
the Clerestory in the Chancel. ¥. Capital and part of the Arch 
of the Western Doorway. G.GG. String-mouldings. 


Cathedral af Aoren. 


HE merit of first introducing the light of Christianity 
into that part of France which has subsequently 
been known by the different appellations of Westria, 
Neustria and Normandy, is commonly attributed to 
St. Nicaise, whose name is, theretore, generally 

permitted to stand at the head of the prelates of the archi- 

episcopal see of Rouen. St. Nicaise, according to the tradi- 
tions of the Norman church, lived about the middle of the 
third century, and was despatched from Rome, in company 
with the more illustrious St. Denis, upon an express mission 
from Pope Clement to preach the Gospel at Rouen, then the 
capital of the Gallic tribe, the Velocasses. But it is admitted 
on all hands that he never reached the place of his destination. 

The many miracles he wrought by the way, consisting princi- 

pally of the destruction of dragons * and conversion of pagan 

rendered him obnoxious to Fescenninus,’ the 


priests, had 


Roman governor of the province, and the saint was conse- 


quently doomed to suffer the pains, not without receiving the 
palm, of martyrdom. 

To Nicaise, succeeded St. Mello, a native of England,-who, 
in the performance of his dutyto carry the annual tribute from 


‘Britain to the Roman emperor, was converted by the pontiff; . 
and, if credit may be given to the legends recounted by- 


Pommeraye,} was, in the presence of the Pope, invested by an 
angel from heaven with the pastoral staff, and at the same 
time enjoined to take upon himself the spiritual jurisdiction 


over Rouen and its vicinity. A mission thus constituted, and’ 


still further verified by the gift of miracles, could not fail of 
the desired end. St. Mello not only succeeded in converting 
the lower class of the pagans, but he likewise reckoned many 
of the principal citizens among his disciples; and one of 
these, of the name of Precordius, ceded to him his house, 
on the site of which was built the first Christian place ot 
worship known in Rouen. Hence, in the following distich, 
Ordericus Vitalis, entirely passing over Nicaise, places 
St. Mello at the head of the line of the Norman prelates :— 
Antistes sanctus Mellonus, in ordine primes, 

Excoluit plebem doctrina Rothomagensem, 


Of the duration or history of the church thus erected 
nothing is known; but it is certain that, from that time 


forward, Christianity continued to gain ground in Normandy, 


* The destroying of dragons or fiery serpents or similar monsters 
appears to have been the most common of all miracles in the early 
ages of Christianity. After the exploits of St. Michael, St. Margaret 
and St. George, ecclesiastical history abounds in similar legends. St. 
Romain, St. Marcel, St. Julian, St. Martial, St. Bertrand, St. Martha 
and St. Clement make but a small proportion of the saints who dis- 
tinguished themselves by these acts of pious heroism. The dragons of 
Rouen and of Metz were of sufficient celebrity to acquire the distinct 
names of the Gargouzlie and the Graouiili. It has been commonly 
supposed that these various miracles were a'legorical and intended to 
typify the confining of rivers within their channels or the limiting of 
the incursions of the sea. Other authors have been inclined to 
account for their prevalence as having reference to the sun or to 
astronomical phenomena, but surely the most simple and satisfactory 
mde of explaining them lies in considering the dragon as the emblem 
of evil, and the various victories gained over dragons as so many con- 
A considerable fund of ct cious 


information on this subject will be found in the Wavasin Encyclopédigque 


for January 1812, pp. 1-24, in a paper by M. Eusebe Salverte, entitled 
‘*« Légendes du Moyen Age,”. 
+. Histoire des Archevéques de Rowen, p. 40. 
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and the annals of the see have preserved an uninterrupted 
catalogue of the bishops. Indeed, the conversion of Constan- 
tine, which happened only a few years after the death of 
St. Mello, necessarily gave a new aspect to the religion of the 
Roman empire. 

Succeeding prelates are stated in general terms to have 
manifested their zeal in building new churches, as well as 
in enlarging and ornamenting that of the capital; and 
Pommeraye suggests,* but only as a matter of great prob- 
ability, that a second cathedral was raised by Victrice, or some 
one of his immediate successors, in the fifth century. With an 
equal, or still stronger degree of probability, it has been inferred 
that, admitting a new church had been erected, it could not fail 
to have been destroyed during the incursions of the heathen 
Normans, whose track throughout Neustria was ever marked 
by fire and sword, and whose avarice prompted them no less 
powerfully than their supersiition to make the religious edifices 
the principal objects of their vengeance. Prior to the arrival 
of these barbarians the archiepiscopal chair had been filled by 
four prelates eminent for their sanctity, St. Godard, St. Pre- 
textat, St. Romain and St. Ouen. The second of these, 
assassinated before the altar at the instigation of Fredegond, 
queen of Chilperic, holds nearly the same place in the martyr- 
ology of the Gallican Church as Thomas-a-Becket in that of 
England. St. Ouen was a prelate who had few rivals in munifi- 
cence and splendour. Numerous monasteries throughout the 
province and, above all, the splendid one that bore his name, 
testify the greatness of his mind as well as the extent of his 
power ; his sovereign, Dagobert, honoured him with his friend- 
ay and conferred upon him the dignity of chancellor of the 
realm. 

But the fame of St. Ouen and of all the others was eclipsed 
by that of St. Romain, by virtue of whose privilege, as it was 
generally called, the chapter of the cathedral continued till the 
Revolution annually to exercise the right of delivering a criminal, 
whatever his offence, except treason, from the hand of the 
secular power. This singular privilege, according to general 
tradition, had been earned by the destruction of a dragon 
called the Gargouille, which was long the terror of the adjacent 
country ; and in his expedition the saint had been unable to 
procure himself any other aid than that of a murderer, already 
under sentence of death. Hence the prelate has commonly 
been regarded as little less than the tutelar divinity of the city. 
Portraits of him, all of them designated by the attendant dragon 
and criminal, were to be seen on the celebrated windows of 
stained-glass in the church of St. Godard, as well as at the 
entrance of the town by the Porte Bouvreuil, and probably in 
many other places: a building at the top of the staircase lead- 
ing into the cloth-hall was called his chapel; another chapel 
is to the present day consecrated to him in the cathedral itself ; 
the northern tower of the same building bears his name ; his 
shrine is still preserved among the choicest treasures of the 
sacristy ; and even the bases of some of the pillars of the nave 
are carved into a fanciful resemblance of the fabulous 
Gargouille. 

Dom Pommeraye, than whom no author was ever more 
superstitious and more credulous, at the same time that he 
terms this privilege one of the most valuable and most noble 
rights of the church of Rouen,t admits that the origin of it is 
lost in obscurity. He adduces, however, an historical docu- 
ment to prove its existence during the reign of the Norman 
dukes ; and, while he candidly states the difference of opinion 
among learned men on the subject, some of them treating the 
story as allegorical, others setting it wholly aside, and regarding 
the privilege merely as a special act of grace conceded to the 
church in honour of the Ascension, on the anniversary of which 
festival it was exercised, he takes care to record his own firm 
belief in the miracle, and he calls upon all pious Christians to 
unite with him in supporting its authenticity. 

Upon the conversion of Rollo to Christianity and the con- 
sequent erection of Normandy into a distinct dukedom, Rouen, 
as the metropolis of the new state, necessarily acquired addi- 
tional importance and its church additional lustre. Questions 
have arisen as to the spot where the first church was built, but 
no doubt is to be entertained of the existence of the cathedral 
during the reign of Rollo, on the same site which it occupies 
at present ; for that prince himself was buried in it, as was his 
son, William Longue-Epée, and their remains continue there 
till this time. Richard I., the son of William, and his successor 
on the ducal throne, is expressly stated by Dudo of St Quintin 
to have made great additions, bcth in length, width and height, 
to the “admirable church” (mzrabile monasterium) at Rouen, 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin.{ The same author says, in 
terms which admit of no misconstruction, that Robert, the son 


* Histoire de la Cathédrale de Rouen, p. 19. 
+ Lbid, p. 625. 
{ Rotomagensi namque urbe in honore genetricis Dei ampliavit 


mirabile monasterium, longitudinis, latitudinisque, atque altitudinis | 


honorificee exspatiatum incremento. —Duchesne, Scrptores Normannt, 


Pp. 153. 


Oe 


of this duke, who was Archbishop of Rouen, and by the 
splendour of his works won to himself the epithet of the 
Magnificent, “ completed the church by the addition of the 
whole choir, and by the work on the eastern side.” 

The church raised by Robert was dedicated by Archbishop 
Maurilius in 1063, but its term of duration appears to have 
been unaccountably short, for it is recorded that after the lapse 
of less than a century the clergy of the cathedral directed their 
attention towards the building of a new one, and that the year 
1200 had not arrived before some progress was already made 
in the execution of their plan. All precise dates, however, 
connected with this subject are lost : the various wars that have 
ravaged this part of France, the numerous sieges to which the 
city of Rouen itself has been exposed, and the repeated 
changes of masters it has undergone—these, with the addition 
of occasional injuries from fire and pillage, have effectually 
destroyed the archives of the town and cathedral. 

Authors have differed strangely regarding the remains of 
the church erected by the Norman dukes. Some of them, and 
indeed the greater number, assert that no small part of the 
structure now in existence belonged to the building consecrated 
by Maurilius :; others maintain that not one stone of this latter 
has been left upon another. The truth seems to be thata 
small portion of the eastern side of the present northern tower, 
known by the name of the tower of St. Romain, is really of 
Norman workmanship, but that nothing else throughout the 
cathedral is so excepting, possibly, the lateral doorways in the 
western front. The whole of the tower just mentioned up to 
its highest tiers of windows is evidently the most ancient part 
of the building, and is apparently of the architecture of the 
latter part of the twelfth century. The church considered 
collectively is so obviously the work of different eras, that there 
can be little risk in hazarding the assertion that it has been 
raised by piece-meal on various occasions, as may either have 
been suggested by the piety of potentates and prelates, or may 
have been required by the state of religion or of the edifice 
itself. 

What is known as to the dates of the building is that the 
southern tower was begun in 1485, and completed in 1507 ; 
that the first stone of the central portal was laid in 1509, and 
that: the lady chapel, though commenced during some of the 
earliest years of the fourteenth century, and finished in the 
middle of the fifteenth, contains work of the year 1538. At 
this last period Cardinal Georges d’Amboise restored the roof 
of the choir, which had been injured in 1514 by the destruction 
of the spire. The square short central tower was erected 
AD. 12co: it replaced one that had been damaged eighty 
years before, when the original stone spire of the church was 
struck by lightning. From that time forward no attempt had 
been made to rebuild the spire, except with wood, of which 
material that now in existence is the second. The first was 
destroyed by a fire occasioned by the negligence of plumbers 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; the present suffered 
material injury from a similar accident in 1713, and narrowly 
escaped entire destruction. 

The western front of the cathedral offers a fout ensemble of 
the most imposing character. The very discrepancy in the 
different parts by increasing the variety adds to the effect of 
the whole. All, with the exception of the northern tower, is 
rich even to exuberance, and the simplicity of this, at the same 
time that it appears to lay claim to a certain dignity for itself, 
places in a stronger light the gorgeous splendour of the rest. 
The opposite tower, the work of the celebrated Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise, and formerly the receptacle of the great 
bell that bore his name, commonly passes by the appellation of 
the Tour de Beurre. Tradition tells or, to use the words of 
Dom Pommeraye, “everybody knows,” that it obtained this 
name from its being built with the money raised from the 
indulgence granted by the cardinal, William d’Estouteville, to 
the pious catholics throughout the dioceses of Rouen and 
Evreux, allowing them to make use of milk and butter during 
Lent, when oil only could otherwise have been employed by 
way of sauce to vegetables and fish. The bull issued upon the 
occasion by Pope Innocent VIII. is stated to be still in 
existence.* The architecture of this tower may almost be 
regarded as the perfection of what has been called the 
Decorated English style: it is copiously enriched with 
pinnacles and statues, and terminates in a beautiful octagonal 
crown of open stonework, Its height is 230 French feet. + 

(To be continued.) 


* Pommeraye, Histoire de P Eglise Cathédrale de Rouen, p. 3. 

+ The tollowing are the dimensions of the principal parts of the 
cathedral, in French measure, copied from Mr. Turner’s Zour zz 
Normandy, i. p. 147 :—Length of interior, 408 feet ; width of interior, 
83 feet ; length of nave, 210 feet; width of nave, 27 feet ; width of 


| aisles, 15 feet ; length of choir, 110 feet ; width of choir, 35% feet ; 


width of transept, 253 feet; length of transept, 164 feet ; length of 
lady chapel, 88 feet; width of lady chapel, 28 feet ; height of spire, 
380 feet ; height of towers at the west end, 230 feet ; height of nave, 
84 feet ; height of aisles and chapels, 42 feet ; height of interior of: 
central tower, 152 feet ; depth of chapels, 10 feet. 
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BRITISH ARCHA OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


\ 7E this week conclude our notice of the excursion of this 
Society. 
Conversaztone at Stoke, 


On the evening of Wednesday, the 14th inst., the members 
of the Congress assembled, by invitation of the mayor and 
mayoress of Stoke (Mr. and Miss Birks), at a conversazione 
in the assembly-room of the Town Hall. Members of the 
Corporation and a few friends were included in the invita- 
tions, amongst those present being the mayor of Newcastle 
(Mr. Hardeman) and the mayor of Hanley (Mr. E. J. 
Hammersley). The interesting collection of rare and curious 
objects placed in the stands on Monday remained for inspec- 
tion, and was a source of pleasant entertainment to many of 
the visitors. Hughes’s Band occupied the orchestra and dis- 
coursed agreeable music, and excellent refreshments were 
provided by Mr. Swinnerton, of Shelton. 

By the aid of the lantern-light Mr. A. Scrivener continued 
his description of objects of interest within the county The 
first slide shown was one of Eccleshall Church, which was 
interesting as having been connected with the see of Lichfield 
so long, the bishop’s palace having stood near this church for 
centuries. There was very early mention of the church, but 
the present structure had no trace earlier than thirteenth- 
century work. This thirteenth-century work was seen in the 
windows, the chancel and the clerestory of the nave, and still 
later work in the chapel to the south aisle. He directed 
special attention to the beautiful proportions of the fine tower, 
which was of later work. The original building consisted of 
nave and chancel only, and it had been subsequently extended. 
He then showed the interior of the church, pointing to the 
early character of the arches, with their early carving, observ- 
ing with regard to the tower arch that it was one of the prettiest 
arches in this part of the county. He also pointed out evidences 
that the church in its early history had no clerestory, and that 
no fewer than four different roofs had been put upon the 
church. The next slide showed Stowe Church, near Chartley 
Castle. It originally consisted of chancel and nave without 
aisle, but there was now a north aisle. The old chancel was 
clearly marked out, and it was lengthened in Decorated times. 
There was an interesting Norman doorway. There were no 
traces of the Norman windows on the outside of the nave, 
though there was an early window in the chancel. The tower 
was very late. Although it would seem that they had used up 
a great number of stones that had formed perhaps the western 
wall of the original church, he felt sure that there was no 
Norman work in it unless they reused the old stones. He was 
led to that conclusion against the idea of some members by 
reason of the fact that the base course was of a late character. 
He then directed attention to the monument in the church to 
Walter Ferrers and his two wives. There was no date on the 
tomb, but he died in 1588. Proceeding to notice Weston 
Church, he said it was one of the most interesting churches 
in the district. It was very quaint in the treatment of 
the upper stage of the tower. There was Norman work 
found in the restoration, but there was no actual  build- 
ing of Norman work. The present tower was built when 
the church was commenced to be rebuilt, probably about 
1210, the chancel, nave and porch following; the arcades 
of the nave were similar to the tower arches in St. Mary’s, 
Stafford. He next came to Sandon Church, where Sampson 
Erdeswicke was buried. The south aisle was originally the 
whole church, and, like several other churches, it was extended 
—why it was difficult to say, as there was no population to 
account for it. It was extended by having a large nave built 
northwards, and with a large chance! to that. The enlarge- 
ments took place in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The monument to Erdeswicke, dated 1603, was 
in the north wall of the chancel. It was “a stately monument 
of freestone, with his proportion cut to the life, performed by. 
himself in his lifetime in the church, which was new-glazed 
and repaired by him” So it was stated on the title-page of 
MS. copies of his Survey in the William Salt Library. There 
were four Ridwares in Staffordshire, but only three of them 
had churches—Hamstall Ridware, Pipe Ridware and Mavesyn 
Ridware. In Mavesyn Ridware Church there was a Trinity 
aisle, and the church contained some interesting monuments 
of the Chadwick family, but he was refused permission to take 
any sketches or photographs. The next slide showed Mayfield 
Church, and Mr. Scrivener explained that it had a late tower, 
Elizabethan, although it had characteristics of very much 
earlier work. A view of the old tower of Keele Church 
(taken by permission from Mr Lynam’s sketch-book) was next 
shown, and Mr. Scrivener said it was to be regretted that that 
old tower had been destroyed. Having shown Ashley Church, 
Mr. Scrivener directed attention to some ancient crosses ; the 
first was one in Chebsey churchyard, which was well repre- 
sented on the screén.. The next was a cross in Cheddleton 


churchyard, which was restored some years ago by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. He pointed to the old and the new work. Near that 
church there was the base and part of the shaft of another 
cross built in the wall on the road side. He also showed other 
crosses, there being four within about two miles on the road 
sides in the neighbourhood of Cheddleton. He also showed a 
view of the cross at Leek, which the members had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing on Tuesday. Next came.an interesting cross 
at Hamstall Ridware, which he said had been described as of 
fourteenth-century work, and he had no reason to doubt it. 
Amongst the fonts shown was one at Longnor Church, the out- 
line of which, he said, had evidently been altogether altered. 
It was probably originally a tub-font, and modern hands 
had damaged its shape. It appeared to have been carved 
all round; at least in the upper part certain carvings 
of the rudest character were still to be seen, the most 
prominent being the head of a male figure. On either side of 
it were geometrical forms of diamond shape, with a mask or 
head in the centre of each. In one the form of a serpent might 
be distinguished, and opposite to it the foot of a man, possibly 
alluding to the Scripture text in reference to the Fall. It was 
of single-grit stone of coarse character. A view of the remains 
of stocks, built in one of the walls of Cheddleton churchyard, 
was shown, which he said was probably the only remains of 
stocks in existence in North Staffordshire. Mr. Scrivener then 
showed views of various interesting monuments in the church 
at Elford, and described the same, namely, those of Sir Thomas 
Arderne and wife, 1400 ; Sir John Stanley, 1474; and Stanley 
Child, 1460 Also the tomb in Eccleshall church of William 
Overton, Bishop of Lichfield, and his two wives ; the Gerard 
tomb in Ashley Church, and a portion of a coffin lid which, he 
said, now lies in the channel by the side of another church, 
placed there a few years ago to form the side of a channel to 
lead the water into a gulley. 

On the motion of Mr. W. S Brough, seconded by Mr. 
W. H. Earl, a vote of thanks was heartily accorded to Mr. 
Scrivener for his most interesting descriptions. 

The hour being late it was decided not to proceed with any 
other papers that evening. The time, however, passed away 
pleasantly for another hour before the company separated, 
feeling grateful to the Mayor and Mayoress for their kindness, 


The Newcastle Charters. 


Hawkstone was the principal rendezvous selected by the 
executive for Thursday, when the members of the Congress 
were conducted by the genial and able secretary of the North 
Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club and Archeological Society 
(the Rev. T. W. Daltry). The excursion, which covered a 
period of nearly twelve hours, was very enjoyable, notwith- 
standing that the sky was overcast and that some rain fell 
towards evening. The members left Stoke in two saloon 
carriages for Newcastle, where, by the courtesy of the Mayor 
and Corporation, the ancient charters and regalia were in- 
spected with much interest, the members being received by the 
mayor (Mr. C.H. Hardeman), the town clerk (Mr. J. Griffiths), 
and the borough accquntant (Mr. R. Fenton) 

Mr. De Gray Birch explained that amongst the charters was 
one granted by Edward I., at the desire of his brother Edmund, 
Duke of Cornwall, giving to the burgesses of the borough the 
right to hold a fair or market on three days, viz. on the eve 
of Holy Trinity, on the day, and on the day after. The second 
charter was of Edward III., and constituted Newcastle a free 
borough and gave the burgesses the right to have a merchant 
guild ; and the third charter, which was granted by Richard II, 
re-affirmed the grants of a free borough and merchant guild. 
The other three charters were private ones. The documents 
were not well preserved, and ought to be taken from the glass 
cases in which they are preserved at present and mounted and 
preserved in a portfolio, as the glass generates moisture. The 
first minute-book of the Corporation, dated 1368-1684, was also 


inspected. This is written in Latin, and is well preserved. 


Another minute-book, entitled the “Red Book,” and dated 
1599-1669, was also inspected, as well as the civic maces and 
other regalia. : 

Mr. B. C. Nathan expressed the opinion that the maces 


ought to be submitted to an expert for repairs. The crowns 


were much later than the other parts of the maces. 


On the motion of Mr. H. C. Compton, seconded by Mr. G. 


Patrick, a vote of thanks was cordially passed to the Mayor and 
Corporation for their courtesy. 

In acknowledging the compliment, the Mayor said the 
suggestions which had been made with regard to the preserva- 
tion of the ancient charters and maces would be considered by 
the Corporation. 

Chesterton. 


The members then proceeded in carriages to the Roman 
Camp at Chesterton, where Mr. Daltry read the following 
interesting paper, a letterpress copy of which, accompanied by 
a lithograph plan, was presented to each member, a courtesy 
which was much appreciated, 
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The Roman Station at Chesterton. 

This camp is evidently Roman from its quadrangular forma- 
tion, as well as from its name. The north vallum and foss 
alone are left to us, and they are earthworks of massive con- 
struction, but there are also traces of the east and west 
defences. On the east the road now called Newcastle Street 
runs in a hollow which was clearly the course of the foss, and 
down to it the ancient vallum still slopes, on which stands 
Chesterton Old Hall and other houses. On the west there are 
very slight traces of the vallum, which has doubtless been 
thrown into the foss and entirely obliterated it. The southern 
line of the camp probably ran along the course of what is 
called the Old Lane, and beyond it through a field to the 
western boundary. It is perhaps represented by a very slight 
elevation of the land along the field, and if so it would seem 
that Old Lane, like Newcastle Street, ran along the course of 
the foss. Looking at the camp from the Apedale Road and 
also at the higher elevation of the ground within, where 
the middle hedge and ditch now are, I have sometimes 
thought that the camp was enlarged westward; or it may 
represent the division of the camp by the Pretorian way, to the 
gate of which the strip of land that still crosses the foss on the 
north side has given access. Ward, in his history of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, published in 1842, says, “Along the rampart, on 
the outer side of it, appears to be the way which led by a 
gradual ascent from the north-east corner of the station to the 
centre or Pretorium, over a drawbridge.” The earliest notice 
of this camp is to be found in Erdeswicke’s “ Survey of Stafford- 
shire,” which was begun in 1593 and continued by him to his 
death in 1603. He says, “A little lower down stands 
Chesterton, where are to be seen the ruins of a very ancient 
town or castle : there yet remaining some rubbish of stone and 
lime, whereby may be perceived that the walls have been of a 
marvellous thickness, and the name doth argue some town or 
rather castle there to have been seated ; as also by the decay 
thereof, which may seem to have been occasioned by the build- 
ing of Newcastle, whereupon, as I take it, the same took the 
name of Vewcastle” Camden finished his “Britannia” in the 
year 1607. His only notice of Chesterton is ‘“ Newcastle- 
under-Lime, so called upon the account of an older castle, 
which formerly stood not far from it at Chesterton-under- 
Lime.” Dr. Plot visited Chesterton in 1680, and writing in 
1686 says in chapter x. paragraph 67, “It seems to be pretty 
certain that the Town or Castle of Chesterton-under-Lime, as 
Mr. Camden calls it, given by King John to the last 
Randall E. of Chester, must be a place of note before 
the Conquest, it goeing to decay as long agoe as the 
reign of King Henry III., when the Earl of Lancaster built 
another near by in the midst of a great pool, which he call’d 
the New-castle, that gave original (no doubt) to the Towne of 
that Name close by it ; whereof yet there is now almost as 
little remaining as of the Walls of Chesterton, which were so 
firmly built that, as Mr. Camden and Mr. Erdeswicke both own, 
there remain’d so much of the rubbish of them in their days 
that it might be perceived thereby that they were of a mar- 
vellous thickness; but all was gone before I came there, 
nothing now being to be seen but some faint footsteps of them, 
in the place where the mark is set in the map” Ward gives 
the measurement of the northern wall and ditch as about 
370 yards, the ditch being at least 20 yards wide ; the east side 
he makes to be 300 yards long, and the whole station on these 
measurements formed a parallelogram of about 370 by 300 
yards, enclosing upwards of 2oacres of ground. The Ordnance 
Survey gives the length of the north vallum as 365 yards. It 
is not a little singular that, so far as is known, no Roman or 
indeed other relics of early date have ever been found in the 
camp. On July 24, and again on the 7th inst., Mr. W. H. 
Dutton had two men digging trenches for the greater part of 
each day. Some twenty holes were made, chiefly on the north 
and east sides, in every case going down to solid ground, 
One trial was made on what is thought to be the line of the 
western vallum, and a hole 8 feet deep was sunk on the 
highest part of the camp. The only result was that some 
flat red sandstones, some of them of considerable size, were 
dug up in the garden of the old hall. There were some 
pieces of mortar, and two of the stones were still united 
by mortar, but there were no foundations of a wall. It 
is said that some ten years ago the stones were dug up on the 
chance of there being money hidden under them, and that 
when the garden was straightened the stones were thrown in 
on the top of a wall, but, as I have said, we could not find any 
wall at all, and Mr. Lynam does not think the mortar was 
Roman mortar. There are some stones in the neighbouring 
wall and at the bottom of the stables adjoining which perhaps 
show marks of Roman tooling ; at any rate, the tool-marks are 
those of a pick and not of a chisel, and they are at.an angle to 
the squaring of the stones. It is also said that twenty-four 
years ago an Irishman, digging a drain at the north-east angle, 
found some large stones and left them in the ground, but the 
same Irishman, digging on the spot on Wednesday in . last 
week, failed to find them. It is, however, stated that the 


ground has been disturbed at that point since. It would seem, 
then, that Chesterton camp was never occupied for any length 
of time; there never could have been buildings on it as at 
Uriconium, in the neighbouring county of Salop. But what 
was the Roman name of this camp? This, like the existence 
of the walls, is a mystery which probably will never be solved. 
It has been thought to have been the Mediolanum of Anto- 
ninus’s Tenth Itinerary, and perhaps also of the Second, sup- 
posing the two Mediolanums were one and the same place, but 
this is uncertain. The Tenth Iter goes from Clanoventum to 
Mediolanum, and the three last stations are— 


MANCUNIUM, z.e. Manchester. 

CONDATE, m.p. xviii. 

MEDIOLANUM, m.p. xix. 
So that Mediolanum is thirty-seven miles from Mancunium, 
which is about the distance of Chesterton from Manchester, 
although, supposing Condate to be Kinderton by Middlewich, 
the intervening distances are not correct. I will only say now 
that if Chesterton be not Mediolanun, it follows that its Roman 
name is entirely lost, and also that there is no other camp left 
to us to which the name of Mediolanum will apply. One word 
as to certain place names in the neighbourhood of Chesterton. 
We have 17 mile to the north a small village called Red Street, 
which is distinctly visible from the camp. This Red Street is 
evidently the Roman road that went northwards by Windy 
Harbor and the village of Talk, and probably on to Condate 
and Mancunium. To the south-west, about 23 miles from 
Chesterton, there is a short length of Roman road called 
Pepper Street, which now terminates at its junction with the 
Newcastle and Nantwich road, close to what was Keele toll- 
gate. Originally it must have gone straight on. About half a 
mile further there are two farmhouses, called respectively 
Honeywall and the Highway, and these names seem to indicate 
the proximity of a Roman road, and a little further on we have 
two farmhouses close together, which are called Stonylow, and 
this may perhaps be another indication of the same road. 
Then still in a straight line the pavement of an ancient road 
has been found beneath the soil in a field on Nethersethay 
Farm, not far from the L. and N -W, Railway, about 11 mile 
south of Madeley Station. According to Mr. Watkin, in his 
“ Roman Cheshire,” another road came from Condate or Kinder- 
ton to a little south of Betley, and this must have continued 
by or near to another Windy Harbor, half a mile to the north of 
Madeley village, and to havejoined the above-mentioned road from 
Chesterton somewhere about the spot where the ancient pave- 
ment was disturbed by the plough. The united roads must 
have led to Bury Walls, near Hawkstone, which is said to have 
been the Rutunium of the Second Iter, and thence to Urico- 
nium, About midway between these two lines, about three 
miles from Chesterton and one and a half mile north of 
Madeley, in a field near to the colliery at Leycett, two earthen 
jars filled with Roman copper coins were ploughed up in the 
year 1817. The jars were broken, and I have seen one or two 
fragments. The coins were about 2,000 in number, and were 
chiefly of the reigns of Constantine the Great and his son 
Crispus. Mr. Ward says there were also “many coins of 
Licinius and of the associate Emperors Dioclesian and Maxi- 
mian, and some of the usurpers Posthumus, Tetricus and Victo- 
rinus” And once more, in the parish of Madeley, not more 
than a quarter of a mile from where these coins were upturned, 
there is on high ground a small cluster of huuses, which still 
bears the Latin name of Agger Hill. Lastly, I would ask you 
before leaving to observe the situation of the camp, how it 
dominates the surrounding lands, for although there are higher 
hills to the north and west and others to the east, yet it stands 
perfectly clear of them, and no hostile force could well approach 
without being observed at a considerable distance. 


Fleleigh Castle. 

The members again entered the carriages and were driven 
to Heleigh Castle, an historical ruin of great interest to archa- 
ologists. After a stiff climb up the hill the remains of the 
castle were reached, and here the leader read another paper 
upon the history of the castle, which, he explained, was 
originally one of the strongholds of the Audleys, and now the 
property of Lord Crewe, into whose family it came by 
exchange with Sir Thomas Boughey, Bart. The chief points 
of interest in the remains were a portion of the keep and some 
walling of the cellars, the latter showing the spring of the stone 
groining. The capital of the spring was fluted, and was in 
character Transition Norman. The fact that there was similar 
fluting in the north arcade of Madeley Church suggested that 
the church and the castle were built at the same time. A 
portion of a round tower and a well were also pointed out, 
and Mr. J. H. Rimmer, of Madeley, produced an excellent 
rubbing from a brass in Audley Church of Thos. de Audley 
(1385), who was buried in the church, and of an inscription in 
Norman French, From a field to the north of the castle a 
splendid view was obtained of the Cheshire plains and a portion 
of Shropshire 

The members afterwards drove to the Madeley Road 
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Station, travelling thence by train to Market Drayton, where 
lunch was partaken of at the Corbet Arms Hotel After 
luncheon another set of conveyances were in attendance, and 
an hour’s drive through some charming country brought the 
members to 
flawkstone Park, 

the beautiful and picturesque seat of Lord Hill. The inde- 
fatigable leader at once led the way to a camp known as the 
Bury Walls. He explained that little was known of this camp, 
which was probably of British origin and subsequently occupied 
by Romans, some coins and other articles of Roman workman- 
ship having been found on the camp. It was strongly fortified 
with earthworks on one side, while on the other sides its pre- 
cipitous position made it almost impregnable. A splendid view 
ot the Welsh hills can be obtained from the camp. 

An excursion was then made on foot to another and by far 
the most interesting and picturesque portion of the park, em- 
bracing the ruins of the Red Castle, another of the strongholds 
of the Audleys. 

Under the shadow of these historical remains Mr. Daltry 
read a paper upon the history of the castle, prepared by Mr. 
W. Phillips, of Shrewsbury. With regard to the ruins them- 
selves, it was explained that there were so few remains that one 
could form but an imperfect notion of the original character of 
the castle. In outline it was an irregular oblong, 500 feet from 
north to south and 300 feet from east to west. The principal 
object of interest in the ruins was a lofty circular tower or keep, 
cut for about 4o feet in the solid rock and continued upwards 
in masonry of different periods to a height of over 100 feet from 
its base. Immediately under the tower is a circular well, 
Io feet in diameter and 105 feet deep, known as the Giant’s 
Well. The defensive works can be traced along the top of 
several of the rocks that bound the enclosure. The members 
subsequently drove back to Market Drayton and caught the 
6.55 train, arriving in Stoke at 7.42 P.M. 


St. Chad, First Bishop of Lichfield. 

The Rev. T. W. Daltry presided at the evening meeting, 
when Miss Edith Bradley read a paper on “The Story of 
St. Chad,” commencing by describing his personality as gentle, 
powerful, attractive, and above all distinguished by a spirit of 
most reverent piety and self-abasement. 


Charters of the Abbey of Burton-on-Trent. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch was on the programme to read a 
paper on this subject, but owing to the limited time at the dis- 
posal of the Congress he merely made a few remarks, He said 
he had intended to speak of new contributions towards a 
history of the Benedictine Abbey of Burton. The history of 
the abbey had been written by many people in many ways, yet 
there were several original records which had been over- 
looked—Mr. Wynne’s chartulary or register of the Anglo- 
Saxon charters of the abbey, MSS. at Peniarth, North Wales, 
and deeds relating to the abbey (amongst others a copy of the 
will of the founder, Wilfrid Spott). Then there were about 
120 charters in the British Museum, purchased a few years ago 
from Lord Ashburnham. He suggested to any local society 
which charged itself with the publication of ancient county 
records that this series of deeds contained in Mr. Wynne’s 
collection and that of the British Museum, with a few others, 
might very well form an interesting little work, to take the form 
of a supplementary volume to be distributed amongst. the 
members, or if support were given to him in the shape of 
subscribing for copies, he would edit the whole series as an 
independent publication, which could be supplied at a moderate 
cost. 

Ancient Tillage. 

Mr. Thos. Blashill read an interesting paper on “The 
Ancient Arrangement for the Tillage of the Common F ields,” 
a subject which he dealt with in detail, and, on the motion of 
Mr. Wells Bladen, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to him. 


A Lit of Lost History. 


The Rev. W. Beresford afterwards submitted a paper 
entitled “A Bit of Lost History.” The substance of the 
paper was an account of the life of a typical moorlander, 
William of Cheddleton, whose turbulent actions were coupled 
with a wonderful amount of bravery and cunning. Under 
Edward II. he was one of the most lawless of characters, 
appearing, however, always to have taken the side of his 
weaker neighbours against the stronger ; but under Edward III. 
he seems to have reformed and to have acted heartily in 
concert with the king, by whom he was trusted to choose 
archers and horsemen for the wars in Scotland and France 

On Friday, under the leadership of Mr. Wells Bladen, 
president of the North Staffordshire Naturalists’ F ield Club, 
some beautiful localities in the north of the county were ex- 
plored. ; 

Chartley Castle. 


The remains of the castle proved very interesting, and the 
company assembling on the mound of the keep, Mr. A. 


Scrivener, of Hanley, read a valuable paper on the history of 
the place. 
: Alton and Croxden Abbey. 

The company then drove back to Uttoxeter, and, having 
partaken of a hurried luncheon at the White Hart Hotel, took 
train at 12.30 for Alton. Here they separated, one division 
taking a walk through the lovely grounds of Alton Towers and 
obtaining a splendid view of the Churnet Valley from the 
“ Crow’s Nest,” and another section following Mr. Lynam and 
tracing the earthworks of an ancient British camp. The ruins 
of the old fortress of the De Verduns on the precipitous cliff 
opposite the railway station were also visited. Leaving Alton 
by waggonettes, which had been brought on from Uttoxeter, 
the archeologists were taken to the ruins of Croxden Abbey, 
an ancient Cistercian monastery of the thirteenth century. 
These noble and extensive relics were examined with great 
interest by the visitors, and an admirable description of the 
abbey was given by Mr. Lynam. The whole of the abbey 
lands, he said, were originally enclosed by a great wall, frag- 
ments of which still remain in places. The ruins of the west 
front of the abbey were of a magnificence he had scarcely seen 
equalled, the three simple lancet windows and elaborately- 
moulded doorway being indeed beautiful. By a plan which he 
exhibited, Mr. Lynam explained the details of the building, the 
remains of which, he said, enabled them to form as good an 
idea of a Cistercian house as they could get anywhere. South 
of the church were the cloisters and to the east of them the 
chapter-house, the open arches of which still remained. The 
sacristy, recreation and day-rooms and dormitories, the steps 
to which are still in existence, were indicated, as well as the 
kitchen and bakehouse, which still remain, the refectory and 
the buttery. On the west there was a range of buildings for the 
accommodation of guests, and which contained the cellars and 
the dormitories of the lay brethren. There were remains out- 
side to the south-east of the abbot’s house and the infirmary. 
Mr. Lynam drew a striking verbal picture of the interior of the 
great church, with its noble nave and aisles and its lofty roof, 
and pointed out the site of a guest chapel which, up to a few 
years ago, stood in the churchyard. The highway now crosses 
where the altar of the abbey stood, and in an orchard at the 
east end of the church several stone coffins were pointed out. 


Pre-Norman Crosses at Checkley. 

Another drive over a very awkward length of country 
brought the party to Checkley, where they were met by Arch- 
deacon Lane, the Rev. E. Philips (vicar), General Wrottesley 
and Mr. J. W. Philips, and inspected the three pre-Norman 
crosses in the churchyard. The vicar expressed the opinion 
that these crosses originally marked a preaching station prior 
to the erection of the church. The Bishop of Stepney 
estimated them to be a thousand years old. The church was 
believed to have been built and endowed by a Norman 
knight named Bec, whose monument stood in the churchyard 
for some centuries, and was now inside the church. The 
ancient stone font and the monuments were inspected, and a 
stone which was supposed to have covered the tomb of Thomas 
Chawner, last abbot of Croxden, from which house the church 
was largely served. The company then drove through Tean 
to Totmonslow, where they took train to Stoke, arriving there 
soon after seven o’clock. The excursion, though somewhat 
fatiguing, was regarded as one of the most enjoyable outings of 
the week. 


THE ROMAN FRONTIER SYSTEM.* 


Pa stone wall and earthworks which mark the northern 

frontier of the Roman province of Britain are part of the 
great imperial frontier system by which the barbarians 
were separated and divided off from “ Romania.” The 
imperial frontier lines, with their chain of military posts, can 
be traced along the course of the great rivers Rhine, Danube 
and Euphrates, along the edge of the African and Syrian 


deserts, and in a form most nearly approaching that of the 


British frontier, along the course of the German Pfahlgraben, 
It is of the history and the leading features of this frontier 
system that I propose to speak, and first of all of its history. 
It was in the main the work of a single period. The Roman 
republic can scarcely be said to have had any frontiers. It had 


* A paper read by Professor Pelham, F.S.A., University of 
Oxford, at the meeting of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Archeological Society. 
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Nor if the Republican Government had wished to trace and 
guard the frontier lines of the empire, would it have been easy 
for it to do so. The empire as yet was not so much a single 
state as a federation of states under the leadership of Rome, 
and as a rule its only frontiers were those of the allied states— 
frontiers neither drawn by Rome nor defended by her. 

Even where the limits of a Roman province, that is if 
Roman territory, touched the confines of barbarism, these limits 
were, possibly deliberately, left vague and ill-defined. There 
was a Roman “sphere of influence,” to use a modern phrase, 
but this sphere Rome was in no hurry to limit by too precise a 
definition. We are told indeed that Scipio marked the bounds 
of the old province of Africa by a ditch, traces of which existed 
in the time of Vespasian, but this ditch merely separated the 
Roman province from the allied state of Numidia, and was 
itself probably of Carthaginian origin. It must lastly be re- 
membered that the Republican Government had neither a 
permanent army nor permanent camps, and that with her 
numerous and changing pro-consuls, each independent of his 
colleagues and to a great extent of the authorities at home, no 
uniform or continuous frontier policy was possible. 

The foundations of a frontier system were laid by Augustus. 
It was he who organised the Roman army as a standing force, 
who stationed the greater part of it in the frontier districts, 
and who first established permanent camps. And though in 
the earlier years of his reign the old ideas of universal empire 
found expression in literature, and were possibly shared by 
himself, he left as a legacy to his successors the advice “to 
keep the bounds of the empire within fixed limits.” 

But it was only the foundations that were laid by Augustus. 
At the close of his reign, in many parts of the empire, the 
districts organised as Roman provinces and garrisoned by 
Roman troops were separated from the nations outside, “the 
peoples among whom our rule ceases,” by a broad belt of 
native allied states, and even where, as on the Lower Rhine, a 
real Roman frontier line had been drawn, its intention was rather 
to set bounds to the Roman advance than to arrest invading 
barbarism. Augustus’s immediate successors did little or 
nothing for the actual construction of the frontier system. But 
they undoubtedly paved the way for such an achievement by the 
gradual annexation of the frontier native states of Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Thrace and Mauritania. 

The real authors of the frontier system were the Flavian 
and Antonine emperors ; and the period extending from the 
accession of Vespasian to the death of Marcus Aurelius, or 
roughly from 70 A.D. to 180 A.D, witnessed its complete 
organisation. The interest of these emperors in the matter was 
no doubt quickened by the growing anxiety, an anxiety 
unknown to the Augustan age but perceptible to Tacitus, as to 
the increasing pressure from without upon the empire. At the 
same time it was only natural that emperors, the keynote of 
whose policy was the consolidation of the empire, and who 
gave it a single administrative system, a uniform franchise and 
a uniform municipal law, should have given it also well-defined 
frontiers, and a comprehensive system of frontier defence. Of 
this policy Hadrian was the very incarnation, and it is with his 
name and that of his successor and imitator, Antoninus Pius, 
that the frontier lines, not only in Britain, but in Upper 
Germany and Africa, are most closely associated. To Hadrian’s 
reign also belong the two documents which give us the most 
graphic sketches of the frontiers in the second century— 
Hadrian’s address to the army of Africa, and the report 
addressed to him by Arrian, once a professor, but at the time 
lieutenant-governor of the great north-eastern frontier province 
of Cappadocia, on the garrisons by the Black Sea. 

We may then take this frontier system as the work of a 
ee century, inspired by one policy and executed on a single 
plan. 

The terms commonly used to denote the frontiers were 
“limes” or its plural “limites,” and it is worthy of notice that 
the use of these terms to designate the imperial frontiers begins, 
as we should expect, at the close of the first century A.D., with 
Frontinus and with Tacitus. To the latter we owe in particular 
the phrase “ limes imperii.” 

This use of the term “limes” for a frontier or march flowed 
naturally from the original meaning of the word. “ Limites ” 
were properly the raised balks dividing the separate allotments 
in an area measured out and assigned according to strict 
Roman rules. Along the top of these balks ran paths or nar- 
row roads. The “limes” was thus at once a boundary and a 
road, and in the literature of the Ciceronian and Augustan 
ages, it is popularly used in both senses. But its meaning as 
a boundary predominated, and it was in this sense applied to 
the imperial frontiers. Professor Mommsen has ingeniously 
endeavoured to show that these imperial “limites” remained 
true in their form to the original idea, and that each consisted 
of a strip of land with clearly marked bounds on both sides, 
and with a road running along it. It is enough to say here 
that his application of this theory to the extant frontier lines 
in Britain and Germany does not appear to me successful. I 
cannot believe that the stone wall and the vallum represent 
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the outer and inner edges of the limes, and as to the road, the 
only certain Roman road running parallel with the frontier line 
is south of the vallum. In the case of the Grahame’s Dyke 
and the Pfahlgraben, he has to confess that while an outer 
boundary can be found, no inner line of demarcation has yet 
been discovered. 

At the same time there is no doubt that “limes,” like 
“march,” was frequently used to include not only the frontier 
line and its defences, but the territory stretching along both 
sides of it. 

The first step in the construction of a frontier must have 
been delimitation Where the lines should be drawn, and what 
course it should follow, were matters which a variety of con- 
siderations would decide. In some cases a river supplied a 
natural boundary ; where no river existed, and an artificial line 
had to be drawn, the surveyors were probably guided by exist- 
ing territorial divisions, or by the limits of Roman settlement, 
or as in Africa by the limits of cultivable or habitable land or 
by simple convenience. 

We must assume that the course of the frontier line was 
marked in some visible way. I agree with Mommsen that an 
underground concealed ditch such as that recently found in 
Germany must have been supplemented by sore indications 
of its course above ground. The difficulty, of course, would 
only arise where, to quote Spartianus, the barbarians were 
separated, not by rivers, but only by “limites.” 

How it was solved is uncertain. Possibly in some cases by 
boundary stones at short intervals ; but very possibly also by a 
bank and fosse, and such may have been the nature of the 
“limites” which Hadrian rendered more difficult of passage by 
palisades. It is dangerous to dogmatise about our own vallum, 
but I cherish still the fancy that it represents the line of 
delimitation. 

Delimitation must have been accompanied, or very shortly 
followed, by defence, sufficient, at any rate, to insure that the 
frontier line was respected—to check raids or smuggling, and 
to regulate the ordinary traffic. Obviously the line of defence 
would not always coincide exactly with the line of delimitation. 
It might be in advance of it or just to the rear of it, or might 
cross and recross it. Its strength, too, would vary with circum- 
stances. But in all cases known to us the line of defence along 
a Roman frontier was formed by a chain of military posts. The 
distances between the posts varies greatly, as does their 
relation to the frontier line, but the chain of posts is universal. 

The posts themselves are of very uniform types. Except 
along the Lower Rhine, the Danube and the Upper Euphrates, 
the camps of the legions do not form part of the chain, but are 
planted at some considerable distance to the rear. This is so 
in Britain, in Africa and in Upper Germany. Chester, York, 
Lambeesa, Mainz and Strasburg serve as supports to the 
frontier posts, and are connected by road with them. 

The normal links in the chain of posts are the castella, 
burgi and turres, or according to our insular terminclogy, 
stations, mile castles and turrets, a difference of nomenclature 
which a little obscures the uniformity of the system, though it 
is less misleading than the accident which has given the name 
of “ vallum ” to the nameless earthworks south of the wall. In 
two well-known cases, at least, in Britain and in Upper 
Germany, the chain of posts was strengthened by a connecting 
wall or earthwork. In some cases again the chain appears to 
be double, a phenomenon due sometimes to the fact that when 
the frontier line was advanced, the earlier line was still 
garrisoned, in other cases to the desirability of completely 
enclosing and isolating a difficult and disturbed district such as 
the Aures range in Africa. 

An important feature in the frontier system was the treat- 
ment of the land immediately beyond the line of defence. 
Such land was cleared of its native population and treated as 
part of the frontier. On the Lower Rhine a belt of land 
along the further bank was kept clear and reserved for the 
use of the frontier soldiery. On the Danube, the outside 
tribesmen were forbidden to approach within a distance of 
5 to 8 miles from the bank. Once a month, however, ‘they 
might assemble for a market at fixed places on the riverside, 
under the supervision of a Roman officer. 

The outlying posts not unfrequently found beyond the 
frontier may in some cases have been intended to keep order 
in this cleared land. In others the object seems to have been 
to keep open the lines of attack, the roads along which an 
expeditionary force sent to chastise marauding tribes would 
advance. Such after the abandonment of the vallum of Pius 
must have been the function of the posts at Birrens or High 
Rochester. 

But the frontier, the march in its widest sense, included 
besides a belt of land beyond it a certain area of territory behind 
it. The whole constituted the “terra limitanea” of the fourth 
century. Of this borderland the emperor was lord. An in- 
scription tells us of an imperial procurator who early in the 
second century administered the frontier district of Rothenburg 
together with the portion lying “‘ beyond the limes.” In Africa 
explorers have remarked the frequency with which imperia’ 
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domains recur on one or another of the successive frontier 
lines. What the extent of this frontier land was it is impos- 
sible to say, but there are some reasons for thinking that at 
one time the entire portion of Upper Germany between the 
Rhine and the Pfahlgraben was so regarded, and a recent 
German writer is inclined to say the same of the southern half 
of Numidia. I am inclined -to suspect that in the fourth 
century the district between our wall and the Humber was 
also “terra limitanea.” In other cases the advance of civilisa- 
tion and the growth of towns no doubt narrowed the limits of 
the march. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries these frontier districts were 
reserved by the emperor for the use of the frontier soldiery of 
veterans or of native tribesmen, who enjoyed the use of the 
land on condition of defending the frontier. That a somewhat 
similar policy was in force in the second and third centuries is at 
least probable, though I cannot to-day discuss the evidence for 
the view... 

Of the frontier force itself I must speak very briefly. It 
consisted, in the first place, of the legion or legions—each of 
which after the time of Domitian, or early in the history of the 
frontier system, had its own permanent camp. But these camps 
were already in Hadrian’s time the headquarters and depot of 
the legion, while a great part of the legionaries were distributed 
in detachments over the frontier district, making roads, con- 
structing new or repairing old forts and buildings, or performing 
some special military service. The regular defence of the 
frontier posts was entrusted to the auxiliary coborts and 
squadrons, or in the third century to detached bodies of 
auxiliaries styled “ numeri.” 

It was not only the posts of these troops that were per- 
manent, and were enclosed not as formerly by earthworks, but 
with walls of stone or brick. The stationary character of 
the garrisons is also a marked feature—even before the 
legislation of Diocletian and Constantine. Conspicuous 
instances are the third legion in Africa, the fifteenth on 
the Euphrates, and the sixth and twentieth in Britain. The 
auxiliary corps were more easily movable and were more fre- 
quently moved, not only from one station to another, but from 
province to province. It is noteworthy, however, that of the 
twenty-three corps recorded in the Notitia as stationed “ per 
lineam valli,” sixteen are known to have been in Britain before 
124 A.D. 

One result of this immobility which is very apparent on 
some frontiers is almost entirely absent in Britain. In Africa, 
for instance, quite a series of civil settlements grew up in the 
neighbourhood not only of the central legionary camp, but of 
the frontier stations, and many of them attained to the dignity 
of municipalities. But in the frontier districts of Britain the 
case is otherwise. Civil settlements indeed there clearly were 
near the posts on the wall and along the roads, but for the 
most part they seem to have been on a small scale, and, with 
the single exception of that at York, none seemed to have 
obtained a municipal charter. 

Such in outline was the frontier system created by the 
emperors of the second century. I will conclude with a glance 
at the system as we find it at the close of the fourth and the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

There are still “limites,” and they are still guarded by the 
chains of posts, though two of them at least have been lost, the 
Vallum of Pius in Britain and the Pfahlgraben in Germany. 
There is still a frontier force, but one which in several respects 
differs from that of the second century. It no longer includes 
the great bulk of the Roman army. By the side of the frontier 
troops—milites limitanei or riparienses—stands a field army, the 
milites palatini and comitatenses, including the flower of the 
army and serving as a support to the frontier troops. These 
last are permanently fixed in their stations and on the frontier 
land, which they cultivate. They are under the command of 
frontier officers—the “duces” and “comites” limitum. In 
physique and in point of privilege they are inferior to the field 
army. 

It seems clear that this later system was not carried out so 
completely in Britain as elsewhere There is a marked 
difference between the frontier arrangements in Britain as given 
in the Notitia, and those given by the same authority for other 
provinces. The explanation, I think, is not that the British 
chapters of the Notitia are older, but that in this remote corner 
of the empire the earlier system was allowed a longer lease of 
life. 

The new distinction between the field army and the frontier 
troops certainly existed. But the field army in Britain was 
comparatively a small one There was one legion of the new 
type, a fragment of the old second legion, the rest of which 
still formed a part of the frontier force under its old name. 
There were in addition one corps of auxilia palatina and six 
corps of cavalry, two being composed of Goths. 


The frontier force, on the other hand, contained forty-six’ 


Corps : nine of these guarded the Saxon shore, and the names 
of most of them indicate a comparatively recent origin. But 
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the bulk of the force, thirty-seven corps in all, was in North 
Britain under the Dux Britanniarum. In its composition it has 
altered but little since the third century, At its head is the old 
sixth legion in its old camp at York There are twenty-one 
auxiliary cohorts and squadrons, the great majority of which 
were in Britain two centuries before. In addition there are 
fifteen smaller detachments, mostly styled in the manner of the 
second and third centuries, “numeri.” 

Of this force thirteen corps were stationed along the wall 
from Wallsend to Castlesteads. The rest seem to have been 
distributed along the line of the west coast and on the roads, 
There are no troops north of the wall. Birrens and Rochester, 
which figure in the Itinerary, have disappeared. The area over 
which the force is distributed extends southward from the wall 
to Doncaster in the east, and to Lancaster in the west. It would 
seem as though the whole of this area was, in fact, a “terra 
limitanea,” reserved for the use of the troops and of such 
native ‘‘gentiles” as had been allowed to use it, on condition 
of military service, probably as scouts (“exploratores”) or 
guides (‘“‘directores”) in the smaller stations. One last point 
may be noticed. The larger bodies, the squadrons and 
cohorts, are mostly stationed either along the wall or on the 
western coast, where the danger of attack was greatest. The 
smallest detachments are, as a rule, in the interior, and on the 
line of the roads. 


Terms of Competitions. © 


SiR,—Could you not bring the weight of your valuable 
journal to endeavour to obtain an alteration in the terms of 
competitions to architects which are advertised from time to 
time, and _the very unfair awards which are constantly being 
given? Could there not be a permanent board of arbitrators 
appointed of men who, like “ Czesar’s wife,” would be above 
suspicion? Such an arrangement would make public ‘competi- 
tions in future far more successful than is at all likely to be 
the case if carried out as at present.—I am, yours faithfully, 

GREATLY DISGUSTED. 


GENERAL, 


The Tower of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church at 
Berlin, it is stated, will be 113 métres high, more by 6 métres 
than the highest pinnacle of the Milan Cathedral, but 45 métres 
lower than the tower of the Cologne Cathedral. 


Mr. Norman Douglas has forwarded a report to the 
Foreign Office in connection with the pumice stone industry 
in the East. The supply is described as nearly inexhaustible 
as to quantity. 

The Northern Architectural Association have arranged 
to pay a visit to St. Matthew’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to- 
morrow (Saturday). 

The Thirteenth Autumn Exhibition of Modern Pictures 
will be opened in the Manchester Corporation Art Galleries on 
Tuesday, September 3 

The Sheffield Society of Artists open their twenty-first 
annual exhibition of modern works of art in the Cutlers’ Hal 
on September 2. ; 

Mr. F. W. Webb has intimated to the Crewe Cottage 
Hospital committee that he will provide the necessary funds to 
complete the entire building of the hospital. This means an 
additional contribution ot about 5co/, Mr. Webb having 
already given 1,0.0/ 

The Duke of Westminster has undertaken the cost of 
the restoration of Christ Church, Bruera, near Chester. 

The Earl oi Derby has just opened the fourth of a series 
of arts and crafts exhibitions at Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 

A Life-size seated statue of Dr. Martineau in white marble 
is to be placed in Manchester College, Oxford, in commemora- 
tion of the completion of his ninetieth year. The commission 
has been given by the committee to Mr. H. N. Hope-Parker. 

Mr. W. D. Caroe proposes that the Turner House at 
Chelsea should be preserved in its present state, and made a 
little gallery representative of Turner’s work, by means of 
engravings. » 

The Prince and Princess Isenburg, who are staying at 
the Royal Bath Hotel, Bournemouth, were visited on Sunday 
by Prince Franz Joseph and Prince Victor Isenburgh, and 
Princess Antoinette, attended by a lady holding a prominent 
position at the Berlin Court The distinguished party took 
carriages and drove through the surroundings of the town, with 
which they expressed themselves highly pleased. The visitors 
returned to town in the evening. 


Sept. 6, 1895.] 
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THE WEEK. 


By the courtesy of the Governors we have received a copy 
of their calendar of the programme of classes, lectures, &c. 
for the forthcoming session in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. The volume contains over 
300 pages, and the compiler has been able in consequence 
to devote some pages to recording the successes obtained 
by the students during the past year, which are certainly to 
the credit of the professors and students alike. A new 
feature in the programme is the formation of day classes 
in architecture, which will meet twice weekly. In the 
evening classes the number of lectures in the first and 
second courses in architecture are to be increased from 
sixteen to thirty in each. In the first course Professor 
Cuar_es Gourtay will deal with architecture till the end 
of the Roman period, and secondly, as specially arranged 
for Scotch students, will deal with the English and 
French Medizval and then with the Scotch, showing the 
influence of the English and French work upon the Scotch 
of the same period. In the third course he will treat of the 
history of architecture in general, and deal particularly with 
the Byzantine and the Renaissance periods. The courses in 
the studio and in construction are also being gradually 
improved. There are special classes for every kind of 
industrial training—building, plumbing, &c., and all sub- 
sidiary crafts connected with architecture and building are 
superintended by competent instructors. 


THE members of the Architectural Association and their 
committee are not wont to let grass grow under foot, and 
a proof that their energy is in no wise relaxed may be seen 
on glancing at the programme of their curriculum for the 
forthcoming session. Over sixty pages have been devoted 
to describing the various classes of instruction and in 
setting forth the respective programme of study for each 
class. The lecturers whose services have been secured 
include the names of Messrs. H. Apams (mensuration, 
surveying, &c.), Max CLaRKE (hygiene, drainage and 
water-supply), F. R. Farrow (construction and materials, 
history, ventilation, lighting and heating), A. O. CoLLarp 
(professional practice), R. Hotmes (physics, formule and 
calculations, stresses and strains, plane and solid geometry), 
Professor RopertT KERR (materials, their nature and 
application), J. Leaninc (quantity surveying and _pre- 
paration of estimates), BERESFORD PiTE (practical design), 
and R. E1sry SmitH (orders of Greek and Roman 
architecture). The instructors at the studio are W. G. B. 
Lewis (general superintendence and elementary water- 
colour class), F. W. Pomeroy (modelling), and A. W. 
WEEDON (water-colour class). With such a programme 
the lectures and classes are certain to be well attended. 


THE following is the programme of lectures arranged 
by the committee of the Architectural Association for the 
ordinary meetings :—The President’s Address, Mr. W. D. 
CaROE ; Pompeii (with lantern illustrations), by Mr. 
TatrourD Ery, M.A. ; The Municipal Control of Build- 
ings, by Dr. G. B. Lonestarr, LC.C.; Scenic Art, by 
Professor HERKOMER, A.R.A.; Leadwork, by Mr. C. 
Hitt ; Woodwork, by Mr. R. Rust ; Municipal Buildings, 
by Mr. Henry T. Hare; Copper, by Mr. Nertson 
Dawson ; Technical Institutes, by Mr. Sipney H. WELLs ; 
The Modern Stencil, by Mr. ARTHUR SILVER ; Masonry 
(Practical Stonework), by Mr. Hervey Fiint ; The Archi- 
tecture of the Teutonic Order, with particular reference to 
the Restoration of the Marienburg, by Mr. C. Firzroy 
Dott ; The Present Position of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy, by Mr. Francis E. Masety ; Fabrics, by Mr. 
ALDAM HEATON. 


THE programme of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute has been issued, as we mentioned last week. 
The requirements in every branch of technical training 


have been catered for in a way that implies that no more 
could have been done in providing for the training of 
students. No kind of industry has been omitted in this 
comprehensive programme. The names of the officers, 
members of council, and executive committee include per- 
sons the most distinguished in the kingdom, a long list 
which space will not permit of more than alluding to. 
These names should be a guarantee for the efficiency 
of the work carried out in the City of London. The City 
companies are well to the fore as supporters. Among 
other familiar names are those of Sir FREDERICK ABEL, 
Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, Sir STUART KNILL, Mr. 
CHARLES Barry, Mr. CHARLES J. SHOPPEE, Mr, W. H. 
BisHop, Sir Henry Dovrton, &c. The syllabus of 
subjects has been most ably compiled, and has not been 
limited to a list cut and dried. The examinations are 
generally in two grades, namely, ordinary and _ those 
for honours. Prizes in the way of medals and money 
prizes are open to competition, and these prizes in many 
cases are provided by the various City companiés. 


AN action was brought before the Official Referee, Mr. 
VeEREY— Morden College v. LETHBRIDGE & PRIOR—for 
dilapidations on property leased by Morden College, the 
lease of which expired Michaelmas 1888. The claim was 
for 2,000/. The defendants paid 300/. into Court, which 
they pleaded was sufficient to cover the dilapidations 
existing at Michaelmas 1888, having regard to the repairing 
covenant having the words “the reasonable use and 
wearing ” limiting its force, and also taking into account the 
class and construction of the houses. The hearing was on 
June 20, 21, 22, 24, and 25, and July 22 and 23 last. Mr. 
GorE Brown, instructed by Messrs. REyROUX, PHILLIPS 
& Co., appeared for Morden College. Messrs. BaRNEs 
Wituiams & Lawton R. Forp were the surveyors sup- 
porting the claim. Mr. ReEGINALD Bray and Mr. 
BarTLEY DENNIS, instructed by Messrs. LETHBRIDGE & 
PRIOR, appeared for the defendants. Professor BANISTER 
FLETCHER, Mr. H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, and Mr. C. 
JONES were the surveyors giving evidence for the defend- 
ants. The referee has now given. judgment for the 
defendants, with costs. 


A NATIONAL free Jabour congress is to be opened in the 
Geographical Society’s Hall, St. Mary’s Place, Newcastle- 
on-lyne, on October 7. The National Free Labour 
Association may be fairly considered to be able if they 
persevere to carry out the aims which the trades unions 
have been so long unable to do, or, as some will think, 
perversely failed to carry out. The aim of these associa- 
tions, trades unions, &c., or whatever else they like to style 
themselves, should be to secure the welfare of operatives 
and masters. Some years ago we ventured to say thata 
reaction would take place, and that the advice of the self- 
constituted and misplaced advisers of the operatives would 
be discarded for wiser counsellors. Late years have shown 
that it is possible and often easy for ignorant persons to 
acquire public notoriety by posing as friends of the working 
classes. Their day has it may now be said to have passed 
away. Signs of rebellion against the tyranny of the unedu- 
cated leaders of trades unions have been carried into fact. 
It used to be thought against all British principles and un- 
fair not to encourage inborn talent and genius wherever 
found, irrespective of class. No one is more respected 
among his countrymen than he who by industry and talent 
has raised himself to some such exalted position as a 
leading citizen of his country, and which position has been 
obtained by the use of natural gifts he is possessed of; and the 
industry and ability to apply them. Therecan be no doubt 
that in the majority of cases there is no difficulty to be 
met with in reconciling the interests of masters and work- 
men. Masters are helpless without the co-operation of the 
operatives. The looking after the interests of the masters 
is quite as binding on the operatives as is the obligation of 
the masters to pay fair wages. Neither can dispense with 
the other, unless on either side they each are prepared to 
sacrifice their own prospects as far as concerns a living for 
themselves and their families is concerned. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.” 


T would be an advantage if people were able to find a 
sincere interest in architecture and to have rational 
grounds for that interest. There might then be a more 
just distribution of commissions among true architects. 
But we doubt whether at any period the art was appreciated 
by the populace. ‘There is probably a larger proportion of 
the inhabitants of London who are awe-stricken by St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey than of Athenians who were over- 
come by the pruportions of the. Parthenon. Among 
the Greek and Roman writers there is a remarkable 
absence of expressions of delight in the buildings on which 
they gazed every day. If one is mentioned it: gains that 
distinction by abnormal size or cost rather than by its 
beauty. The Medizval buildings are supposed to express 
the longing after celestial joys, but, so far as we know, 
neither in the numerous hymns nor in the spiritual treatises 
have we any reference to the soaring architecture. The 
pointed arches are not recommended as aids to devotion. 
We believe that in all ages architecture was the art of a 
select few (Worton’s “ Noble Men or Noble Minds”), and 
from its nature it can never be otherwise. In our time 
there are, moreover, influences which are opposed to all 
dabbling in technical knowledge. Opinion runs in favour 
of specialists, and treats almost as impostors all who make 
futile attempts at omniscience. ‘It is only a little while 
since the keeper of the Mineralogical Department of the 
British Museum apologised in a Blue Book because his 
assistants were compelled to acquire a general knowledge 
of the properties of the specimens preserved in the cases. 
A mineralogist, he said, can no longer satisfactorily 
attempt to keep abreast of scientific knowledge, and 
undertake scientific work in more than’ one of the three 
main branches of the subject. What is true of mine- 
ralogy is true of all other sciences and arts. It will be said 
that men talk volubly about painting and sculpture, and in 
a lesser degree about music. But how little of what 
they say is inspired by acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of those arts? Any man or woman can criticise 
in some way a picture or a statue, from possessing some 
acquaintance with the subjects represented. But with 
buildings there are no natural types, and it is necessary to 
make out the canons which are to determine architectural 
_ qualities. 

There is another cause which militates against the 
popularity of architecture. Everybody has nowadays 
notions more or less vague about evolution or development, 
and is able to identify in many things that law with 
progress. To the average layman there are few signs of 
progress in the English architecture of our days. He finds 
that a-building is supposed to become meritorious in 
proportion to its fidelity to some earlier example or 
examples, The art as now practised therefore appears to 
him to resemble the class of production which poetry would 
become if writers, instead of following inspiration, resolved 
to make up new compositions, not merely out of old 
words, but out of phrases and sentences which already 
existed and won approval ages ago in other works. There 
is no great merit in verses when the rhymes are given 
beforehand ; but what would be thought of verses which 
depended cn the ingenuity with which the lines were 
abstracted without any adaptation? However ingenious 
might be the abstracting, nobody in that case would call 
verse-making an inspired art. It was once said by Swirt— 


For such a fool was never found, 

Who pulled a palace to the ground, 

Only io have the ruins made 

Materials for a house decayed. 
But if the old materials are not used for modern houses, 
the forms and qualities which gave them value are carried 
off without compunction, and very often are applied to 
things which are unfitted for them. 

lf what we have said represents the views of educated 

laymen in this country, the class commonly known as 
“general readers,” it would appear that the best way to 
convert them would be to explain the error of their con- 


“Architecture for General Readers: A Short Treatise on the 
Principles and Motives of Architectural Design. With a historical 


sketch by Hl. Heathcote S'atham, F.R I.B.A. (Chapman & Hall 
Limited. ) 


clusions about modern architecture. The illogicalities of 
the builders of a past age are not of much concern to them, 
and experience shows how well they can put up with those 
of the present. But when aman is hopeless about archi- 
tecture it is often advantageous to inspire him with con- 
fidence. Now this can only be done either by demonstrating 
that°pillage has not taken the place of invention in archi- 
tecture any more than in poetry, or by explaining that there 
are limitations in the art which are not to be exceeded 
without danger. Every. general reader who has reached 
middle age can recall changes in the form of buildings, as 
in the form of coats or gowns, only in one art each change 
was no more than a revival, and was claimed to be an exact 
one, while the sartorial artists. were allowed to exercise their 
inventiveness. The general reader does not understand the 
reason for the difference. He believes in new philosophies, 
new literature, new policies, even in new women, and it is 
allowable for him to ask why he cannot have novelty in 
architecture as well. 

Mr. STATHAM to some extent appears to recognise the 
requirements of the time. Less than half his book is occu- 
pied with the history of architecture, and the general reader 
will thank him for so much consideration. .The practice of 
the Easterns or of the Medizvalists is of less consequence 
to the majority of people than what is being done in 
England. But Mr. StatHam, although he has no wish to 
delude people, like some other writers on architecture, by 
glorifying some ancient period which can never return, is 
unable to say much on behalf of modern work. The 
concluding paragraph of his book, which we reprint, is 
evidence :— o> etext a 

In modern times, in this country and to some extent elsewhere, 
architecture has been a series of revivals; we have had a Greek 
revival, then a Gothic one, and are now having a revival of the 
Renaissance. The Germans are still under the influence of the Greek 
revival, which they took up about the same time as ourselves, and a 
cold academical correctness is the best praise that they can claim, or 
apparently care to claim. France alone may be said to have at pre- 
sent something like a living architecture, the result of thought and 
design rather than of mere imitation. But our own present Renais- 
sance revival is being carried out with more of originality, with more 
of perception that something else than mere copying is required, than 
was the case with our Greek and Gothic revivals, and may be leading 
to a new development of English architecture. What is certain is that 
architecture can never again be carried on in any civilised country as it 
was before the Renaissance—as an independent nationai art spon- 
taneously working out its own evolution. Our modern knowledge of 
the architecture of other times and of other countries, arising from the 
multiplication of books and the increased facilities of travel and inter- 
communication, renders any such isolated position impossible. 
Architecture is now, and must be for the future, a personal art, like 
sculpture and painting, in which the individual architect gives his 
impress to his own work, only influenced more or less, like the 
sculptor and painter, by the prevalent taste or tendency of the day. _ 

We are afraid the general reader will not be altogether 
satisfied with such a declaration. If the French alone have 
a living architecture he will ask cannot English architects 
imitate them, and he is likely to wait until there are signs of 
animation in England before he begins the desirable study 
of the art. What is it to him that the Greek and Gothic are 
analysed by Mr. StatHam as “the most logical and com- 
plete styles that have existed,” when both Greek and Gothic 
are supposed to be obsolete in England? The fact is— 
and no doubt it will be thought strange—a book on archi- 
tecture for the general reader will not be convincing to him 
unless the writer falls in with his views by posing as a 
reformer. PuGIN was successful as an author because he 
imagined himself to be like to one who was crying out in 
the wilderness against the evils of contemporary architects. 
They were, according to him, “men for the most part 
utterly despicable ; who venture to profess a noble art for 
the sole purpose of prostituting and degrading it to their 
own private interests ; and they have so far succeeded, that 
while immense fortunes have been amassed, their very name 
has almost become a reproach ; men without one particle 
of soul or feeling, except the hope of gain or the fear of 
loss.” Mr. Ruskin was far more charitable, but to him 
the work of modern architects was no less obnoxious than 
to Pucin. Other writers have taken their cue from the 
two zealots for Medizevalism. But if modern architecture 
is not abused it must be praised, and Mr. SraTHAw, as in 
honour bound, hesitates about accepting that as a duty. 

If we disregard title-page and preface and consider the 
book as addressed to students of architecture who expect to 
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become practitioners, then it assumes a new character. 
The questions which the general reader would raise are not 
those heard in offices. He might object to architecture 
being treated as if it were only an affair of exteriors, while 
he would consider a domesticated Englishman has a right 
to expect the first thought should be about the convenience 
and beauty of the parts which no passer-by can enjoy. If 
Mr. STATHAM is sparing of interior views he only follows 
the ordinary everyday course. The chapters on trabeated 
architecture, arcuated architecture, architectural mouldings, 
architectural ornament, architecture and landscape will 
suggest to professional students the necessity of thinking or 
interpreting principles in their own way. There are men in 
practice whose stock-in-trade at starting were a few tracings 
made during their pupilage, and which are always held to 
be infallible guides. But competition may affect them, for 
shortcomings are more often exposed to clients than in the 
old days when mutua! toleration was the rule. There are, 
however, a good many other subjects which Mr. StraTHAM 
might have treated with advantage and which are needed to 
give an appearance of completeness to the book. Some of 
GOETHE'S works which are puzzles to readers were originally 
intended as exercises to elucidate and strengthen his own 
ideas about a subject, and the essays in Mr. STATHAM’s 
volume may have been inspired by a similar aim. How- 
ever looked at they will be found interesting, and the 
illustrations which are drawn by the author are in their way 
as conscientious as the exposition. Modern views of old 
subjects are represented, and the pages have consequently 
an up-to-date character, which cannot be better tested than 
by a comparison with the “History in Ruins” of the 
author’s predecessor. 


NOTES ON RECENT STREET ARCHITECTURE 
IN SD Ae CIrryY—ilt. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


ROCEEDING eastwards along London Wall, after 
quitting the picturesque little bit of St. Alphege’s 
Churchyard, a conspicuous new building at the corner of 
Aldermanbury, the predominant colour of which is reddish, 
brings itself very much into evidence, with its lofty-shaped 
gables and its rather picturesque angle turret—that feature 
which, as has been remarked, has become almost de rigueur. 
But it is only according to the fitness of things that a 
tavern, ora superior kind of public-house as this building is, 
should not “waste its sweetness on the desert air” and 
“hide its light under a bushel.” The Weavers’ Arms, 
which is the sign, is certainly much superior in its archi- 
tectural character and general appearance to the ordinary 
gin palace of ten or fifteen years ago. Moreover, there is 
here an absence of those obtrusive vulgar-looking painted 
boards with which the big brewing firms persist in dis- 
figuring the appearance of houses on which a great deal of 
money has been spent in ornamentation—an expense quite 
thrown away uselessly, as, artistically speaking, the effect is 
ruined by these ugly accretions. The ground-floor storey, 
carried out in stone, has semicircular arches with somewhat 
richly carved spandrels, which, however, do not look over- 
done, and there are pale grey granite plinths to the piers. 
The upper part of the Weavers’ Arms is executed in red terra- 
cotta, but though, as has been said, the design is above the 
average for this class of property, it does not attain to any 
high degree of merit, and is of the prevailing style. Such 


a hostelry as this supplies a special want in this quarter of | 


the City, where casual custom is not so much Jeoked for as 
the daily accommodation of the numerous warehouse 
employés whose occupation lies about here. High Art won’t 
zo down in such a case, and the guests look to the satisfac- 
tion of their creature comforts as the primary consideration. 

In the heart of the City, at the corner of Walbrook and 
Old Jewry, is a specimen of rather a different kind, in con- 
nection with alcoholic refreshment. This is an old- 
established wine-shop on the ground floor, which was 
rebuilt in 1894, as indicated by a shield outside. This 
appeals to a rather different class of customer to the last- 
named example. The site is rather an awkward one, as 
though there is a good frontage towards Walbrook, that 


next Old Jewry is very shallow, as a tailor’s shop occupies | the general line of frontage. 
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the wine-shop extends further back, being L-shaped in plan. 
Owing to the exigencies of narrow streets and neighbouring 
buildings, Montague House, as it is termed, is for a structure 
in the City of inconsiderable height, and is designed in an 
ordinary Italian style, with Corinthian columns and executed 
in Portland stone generally, having polished grey granite 
piers to the ground floor. The carving is of a rather rough- 
looking description, which gives it an unfinished look, con- 
sidering it is so near the eye. With the exception of that 
dormer over the splay at the angle of the two streets, the 
remaining ones are little better than ordinary attic windows, 
and no feature whatever is made of them, which is to be 
regretted, as they are well open to view. The old building 
had no architectural pretensions whatever, so this is an 
improvement on it, which such a conspicuous site deserves, 
As the upper portion of Montague House is used for offices 
there was no object in an elaborate design. 

The very fine stone building of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company, Limited, on the south side of Cornhill 
opposite the Royal Exchange, with its extensive frontage, 
is really a striking addition to the architecture of the City, 
and must arrest the attention of the most casual observer. 
It is quite in a severe Italian (Corinthian order) style, 
without that very free treatment of Classic work so often 
adopted at the present day, which makes it difficult to give a 
name to what is in truth a mongrel conception. The 
facade is symmetrical, with the soie exception of one opening 
in the ground storey, where is an archway to the right of 
the spectator, this being a right of way to one of those 
narrow paved alleys which abound in this very busy part 
of the City. A window occupies the corresponding position 
on the left. he ground and first floor are treated in a 
dignified manner and have vermiculated dressings, while 
the semicircular headed windows have heads, excellently 
sculptured, tothe keystones. The composition is also well 
diversified by the slight projections in some parts, which 
prevent so long a front looking flat. There are bold 
coupled columns flanking the central portion of the facade 
which, with the addition of the four pilasters attached to 
the wings of the design, tend to give an impression of much 
stateliness. In the centre of the upper part of the building 
is some carved decorative work somewhat in the nature of 
a frieze, which is elegantly treated in rather an Adamesque 
manner. This makes a pleasing contrast to the more 
severe surroundings, and a happy touch like this shows a 
master hand. The detail, too, is pure and free from broken 
pediments and other such abortions, which unfortunately 
prevail far too much now. Although there is no striking 
originality in the various architectural features in this 
example, the welding together of the several component 
parts is harmoniously effected with much skill. There is a 
great deal more Art, justly so-called, in such a consumma- 
tion than in the piling up of a quantity of d/zarvre ornament 
badly put together with little thought or knowledge. There: 
is abundance of plain surfaces of ashlar stone walling, and 
considerable restraint is likewise shown by the avoidance of 
commonplace carving. But there is a little, but good, 
sculpture in the centre symbolising the title of the Company. 
The writer is of opinion that one of the great factors in the 
effectiveness of this design is the absence of any feeling of 
crampedness in the elevation. The latter forms a serious 
drawback in many instances in the City and other parts of 
London, particularly in that part of the Strand facing 
Somerset House, near St. Mary-le-Strand, where, the 
miserably attenuated frontages have resulted in crowded-up 
and crushed pretentious composi'ions which appear to be 
carried up to an exaggerated height, though in reality by 
no means out of the common. One.such building as this 
fine Cornhill example is better worth examining than a 
dozen specimens of inferior design. It is not yet finished, 
but what the writer has commented on is complete. 

On the same side of the road, just to thé west of that 
curiously built-in, and therefore uneccle,iastical-looking, 
fragment of St. Peter’s-upon-Cornhill (a fragment so far as 
the street frontage is concerned), is a picturesquely-treated 
small house called Tudor Chambers (at present scarcely 
finished at the ground-floor level), whicn is arranged for a 
shop, and is well adapted to the rather awkward site, as the 
line of the church wall is on the skew, and not parallel with 
The style used is a Free 


a good part of the frontage in that street, though behind it | Renaissance based on that of Francis I., and so. has 
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mullioned windows with delicate panelling on then, all 
being executed in pink terra-cotta, and the design, though 
good, calls for no special remark except that the elegant 
turret abutting on the church is very well placed, and helps 
to relieve what would have been otherwise a rather peculiar 
junction. In such a design as this, and in the majority of 
those mentioned in these articles, it is made evident 
that the general standard of street architecture has vastly 
risen of late years, still more so within the last quarter of a 
century. For it is the exception to see anything really bad 
or far below the mark. This is to be accounted for by the 
superior education that pupils now receive, and their addi- 
tional facilities for study and travel, as compared with their 
professional brethren of the last generation. 

The Union Bank of Australia, Limited, just opposite 
the last-mentioned building, has an extensive frontage, and 
is a pleasing example of Classic architecture founded on 
the Greek type, possessing, too, a considerable amount of 
originality in its design. ‘The ground storey is of polished 
grey Aberdeen granite, treated with due regard to the 
stubborn character of the material, but having more labour 
put into it in the way of general work and mouldings than 
is customary. However, instead of carving, supposing free- 
stone had been in point, the ornament is simply incised 
and left unpolished, which has an excellent effect. The 
upper portion of this Bank is of freestone, a considerable 
amount of study clearly having been bestowed on its 
composition. It is not a lofty structure, and as this 
part of Cornhill is somewhat narrow, that is an advantage. 
Caryatides (in this case only human-like down to the waist, 
as they there finish in a pilaster) are not often employed at 
the present day, but in this instance come in well, as 
suggesting additional support to the considerably projecting 
cornice with its panelled soffite (there is no regular entabla- 
ture), which is rather a noteworthy and remarkable feature 
in this instance. Though opinions might differ as to the 
general design of this building, there can be no question it 
is the work of an artist, having no commonplace work in it. 

The Clydesdale Bank, Limited, on the south side of 
Lombard Street, at the corner of Clement’s Lane, towards 
which it has a much longer frontage than in Lombard 
Street, is freely designed in a kind of Romanesque style, 
and finishes in the upper floor with dormer windows 
having carved finials. The term “ freely” is advisedly used, 
as moulded stop-chamfers of a very modern type are occa- 
sionally indulged in, while at the entrance on the splay 
plan at the street corner a much greater ‘‘departure” has 
been essayed, as here is a curved pediment of orthodox 
Italian character. Without wishing to be hypercritical, it 
strikes the writer as rather peculiar that although the 
Romanesque and Norman styles were the first outcome of 
the Roman, there should be this one isolated departure 
from what, in other respects, is a consistent following out of 
another style. But this eclectic practice appears to be 
growing, as there are frequent instances of it in City 
architecture. In the ground-floor windows the capitals to 
the shafts are elaborately carved in a naturalesque and 
varied manner, rather after the fashion of those at the 
Oxford Museum. ‘Then the labels to the semicircular 
arches have grotesque terminations of a gargoyle-like 
species. In both these details there is a marked leaning 
towards Gothic character. However, taking it altogether, 
this Bank is a pleasing example, and by the handsome 
manner in which it is carried out shows that “the canny 
Scots ” are undoubtedly holding their own, architecturally, 
very well in the great southern city. Considering the 
capital of Scotland was long since called the Modern 
Athens, this is not to be wondered at. But the Colonial 
brethren of Great Britain and Ireland are competing very 
creditably in the City of London for architectural 
supremacy, and the race is a fair one. So England must 
look to her laurels. The principal material used in this 
Bank is stone, but where shafts are employed they are of 
polished red granite. 

Those new and enterprising caterers for the public, 
Messrs. Lyons & Co, Limited, have lately erected 
a depot on the east side of Gracechurch Street, 
which is of a somewhat picturesque free Renaissance 


type. But, like so many other shops, the appear- 
ance of the ground-floor elevation is rather spoilt 
for the sake of making a brave show of wares, 


though it cannot be said in this particular example that the 
entire superstructure looks as if it rested upon plate-glass, 
as it has more appearance of solidity than many specimens, 
The elevation on the first floor is faced with pink terra- 
cotta, and all above that level is of red brick and the before- 
mentioned material, banded together with excellent effect. 
This modest little building, without having any archi- 
tectural features of conspicuous merit or originality, has the 
advantage of quietness and of not being overdone. This of 
itself is a virtue, and acts as a relief to eyes jaded by 
gazing at overdone ornament in too many street fronts. 

The stone-faced offices of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, at No. 122A, which is on the 
north side of Leadenhail Street, form an example of the 
modern Free Renaissance treated with considerable 
freedom. The mouldings of the semicircular arches to the 
ground-floor windows have their continuity interrupted at 
intervals by that species of clasp which has within the last 
few years become such a favourite feature in works of this 
particular style. Nothing of this sort is to the writer’s 
knowledge ever seen in Norman or Gothic buildings, one 
of the beauties of which is the continuous flow of the 
mouldings, however much they may be enriched in other 
ways. ‘The carved pediments to the windows on the first 


floor are much “rounder” than is usual in Italian archi- 


tecture, which gives them a fuller, and, as some people 
would say, a heavier appearance. ‘The reclining sculptured 
figures in low relief to the ground-floor windows are treated 
in a somewhat remarkable manner, owing to the feet being 
at a higher level than the bodies, and are represented, 
in an allegorical way, pulling a rope. The range of windows 
to the highest storey are designed in a telling manner, 
having almost the effect of a loggia, as they are in two 
distinct planes, the glass line being deeply recessed. Some 
pretty dormers form a crowning feature to this composition. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


GREEK AND ROMAN PEDIMENTS. 


Ae ancient Greek or Roman temple, of rectangular construc- 

tion, is terminated at its upper extremity by a triangular 
figure, both in front and rear, which rests upon the cornice of 
the entablature as a base, and has its sides formed by the 
cornices which terminate the roof. The whole of this triangle 
above the trabeation is implied in the term “ fastigium,” called 
frontispiece (fronton, frontispizio) by French and Italian archi- 
tects, but pediment by our own. The flat surface within the 
frame, when distinguished from the general term, is denominated 
“tympanum” by the Latins, from its resemblance to the skin 
in the frame of a drum; and dérwpa, or deros, by the Greeks, 
either because its figure resembles that of an eagle with out- 
stretched wings, or because the tympanum of the earliest 
temples, which were dedicated to Jupiter, was usually orna- 
mented by an eagle in relief. But far richer sculptures from 
the chisel of the most eminent artists (Paus, ll. cc.) were sub- 
sequently introduced, the effect of which may be seen in the 
restored pediment of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius in the 
British Museum ; the fragments of the Elgin marbles, in the 
same place, were originally: placed in the dérwpa, or év rois 
derois of the Parthenon. Terra-cotta figures were applied in a 
similar manner by the Romans in the early ages. The 
dwelling-houses of the Romans had no gable ends, consequently 
when the word is applied to them it is not in its strictly 
technical sense, but designates the roof simply, and is to be 
understood of one which rises to an apex as distinguished from 
a flat one. The fastigium, properly so called, was appropriated 
to the temples of the gods, from the original construction of 
which its form naturally sprung; and, therefore, when the 
Romans began to bestow: divine honours upon Cesar, 
amongst other privileges which they decreed to him was the 
liberty of erecting a fastigium to his house—that is, a portico 
and pediment towards the street like that of a temple. In 
like manner the pent of a pavement, which slopes away on each 
side from its central line, so as to allow of the water draining 
off in hypzthral buildings, &c., is termed “ fastigium ;” and 
the piles of the bridge which Czesar threw across the Rhine 


are described as “‘fastigata,” converging like the two sides of a. 


pediment. 


“ing Lear” will be represented during the forthcoming 
season at the Théatre Libre in Paris. The.faithful translation 
of Francois Victor Hugo will be followed, without any of the 
adaptations which are needed on the English stage. M. Taillade 
will play the king. 
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HAWAIIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


By JOHN PLUMMER, Sydney. 


HE social transformation effected in Hawaii, the Ohwhyee 
of Captain Cook, during the last two or three generations 
is not less remarkable than that now taking place in Japan, 
although the‘latter country was in some respects better prepared 
for the change. The commencement of the present century 
found the inhabitants of the Hawaiian islands strangers to the 
surroundings of civilisation, addicted to the worship of idols, 
and living in dwellings of the rudest description. Honolulu, 
the capital of Hawaii, was simply a collection of bark huts, 
without furniture of any kind. At the present day it is a large, 
well-laid out city, possessing numerous fine public and private 
buildings, several of which would be a credit to any European 
city. Long before the telephone had become adopted in 
Sydney, Melbourne, and other parts of Australia, it was in 
active operation in Honolulu, the telegraph poles and wires 
forming conspicuous features of the leading thoroughfares. 
Until recently the Government was Monarchical, nominally on 
a constitutional basis, but in reality mildly despotic. It is now 
Republican, but how long it will remain such is an open 
question. 

The great ambition of the Hawaiian monarchs was to 
imitate as largely as possible the surroundings of European 
rulers, and with this object a considerable portion of the public 
revenues was expended in the erection of costly buildings 
intended for the use of the Hawaiian royal family and leading 
Government officials. Of these structures the most important 
is the Iolani Palace, commenced in 1878 and completed in 
1883. It is of concrete, 140 feet in length and too feet in 


RESIDENCE OF HER HIGHNESS 


PRINCESS RUTH KEELIKOLANI, 


width, with a central tower 84 feet high. There are forty 
rooms, several of which are tastefully furnished. The total 
cost of the building was over 100,co0/. The private apart- 
ments of the royal family were in a building in the rear of the 
palace. 

Another prominent edifice is the Aliiolani Hall, or Govern- 
ment Building, facing the palace. These were completed in 
1874, and comprise, in addition to the departmental offices, the 
Legislative Hall and National Museum, the fcrmer also being 
used, when required, as a Supreme Court, the walls being 
ornamented with large portraits of leading royal and other 
Hawaiian personages. The Queen’s Hospital, so-called after 
Queen Emma, consort of King Kamehamelia 1V., was com- 
pleted in 1869. The main building is of coral stone. It is 
beautifully situated in the midst of extensive grounds, with 
broad palm groves and luxuriant shrudberies. The residence 
of the Princess Ruth Keelikolani represents another class of 
edifice, in which the leading features of European architecture 
are plentifully introduced. 

Perhaps the thing which first strikes a visitor from Europe, 
apart from the surpassing loveliness of the surroundings, is the 
frequency with which broad verandahs and balconies are used 
in connection with private residences. It is the same in 
Australasia, where, as in Hawaii, they are necessary as a 
means of securing a considerablejamount of coolness during 
the summer months, also for protection from the destructive 
effects of heavy rains. The photos:from which our illustrations 
are taken were by Messrs. J. J. Williams & Co., Honolulu. 
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THE NEW PALACE, HONOLULU. 


VERANDAH IN THE NEW PALACE, HONOLULU. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDING, HONOLULU. ! 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL, HONOLULU. 
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TESSERZ. 


Renaissance Medals. 


MONG tthe peculiarities which distinguish modern’ from 
A ancient medals may be mentioned the introduction of par- 
traits of illustrious characters who were not of princely or regal 
houses. It is remarkable that while busts are found of many 
celebrated poets, historians and philosophers of antiquity, their 
portraits never occur on medals. When after the long interval 
of darkness in which literature and art were enveloped, from 
the decline of the Roman empire to the seventh or eighth 
century, taste began again to appear, and, with the other arts, 
die-engraving revived, it was employed in transmitting to 
posterity the portraits of eminent individuals. Petrarch 
seems to have been the first who, in modern times, made coins 
subservient to the illustration of history and biography. The 
Emperor Charles IV. had expressed a wish that he would 
write the lives of eminent men, and would place him among 
them. Petrarch boldly told the prince he would do so when- 
ever his life and conduct merited it. It was after this that he 
presented to Charles a collection of gold and silver coins bear- 
ing the representations of distinguished men. Pinkerton says 
that Angelo Poliziano was the first writer who adduced medals 
as authorities for ancient orthography and customs. He refers 
in his “ Miscellanea,” written about the year 1490, to some coins 
in the Medicicollection. The earliest examples of modern medals 
and medallions seem to be of the fifteenth century, though there 
is one remarkable exception to this in a medal of David IL, 
king of Scotland. It is of gold, and was probably executed 
during that prince’s captivity in England, some time between 
the years 1330 and 1370. From the fifteenth century there is 
a succession of medals in most European countries. A gold 
medal of the Council of Florence, dated 1439, is one of the 
earliest. A still earlier one, if the date 1415 is correct, is of 
John Huss; but some doubts have been entertained of its 
authenticity. Vittore Pisano, a painter of Verona, is celebrated 
as the restorer of the art at that period ; but the medal alluded 
to of David of Scotland seems to prove it was practised before 
his time. Pisano’s medals are very large and are all cast. 
They are usually inscribed “Opus Pisani Pictoris” It is 
curious that he should always refer to his being a painter while 
exercising a totally distinct branch of art. The papal medals 
are among the finest of a continued series. They commence 
properly with Paul II., who began to reign in 1464; those of 
pontiffs who lived prior to that date having been added to the 
collection by successors. Some of the medals of a later period 
are valuable examples of the art, in which great improvements 
took place under Alexander VI. His successors, Julius II, 
Leo X. and Clement VII, had many of their medals designed 
by Raphael and Giulio Romano, while Benvenuto Cellini and 
- other distinguished artists were employed to engrave them. 
A German family, named Ermerani or Hermerani, of eminence 
as medal engravers, settled in Italy about the middle of the 
seventeenth century and executed many of the papal medals. 
This talent was not, it appears, confined to the men of this 
family ; Venuti says each of the daughters also produced a 
fine medal. 

Painting and Drawing. 


Life is much too short for the mode of study now practised 
by many young painters, that is, devoting two or three years to 
drawing from the antique, and as many to the life, before they 
begin to paint. Students may often be seen in the Academy 
and other schools, twenty years of age and more, who have 
scarcely had a palette in their hands, and who have rarely 
given a thought to one of the most captivating parts of the art 
by which they are to live. Raphael was probably under twenty 
when he produced that precious little gem, the Sleeping 
St. George. Nicolo Poussin began also with painting under 
Quintin Varin, and received instructions from Ferdinand 
Elle, a Flemish portrait-painter, before he commenced 
the study of the antique, and commonly it will be found 
that no painter has ever become a tolerable colourist who 
has not begun with painting, or at any rate carried on the 
study of colour at the same time with the study of form. 
Michel Angelo painted before he took up the chisel. His first 
picture represented St. Anthony beaten by devils. It was a 
copy from an engraving, but we are told “as there were many 
strange forms and monsters in it, he coloured no part without 
referring to some natural object. He went to the fish-market 
to observe the forms and colours of the fins and eyes of fish, 
and whatever in nature constituted a part of its composition he 
studied from its source.” After this, it appears, he practised 
painting in the school of Ghirlandajo before he paid any, or at 
least much, attention to sculpture. It is true that our Academy 
requires a certain proficiency in the power of drawing from the 
antique before it admits the student to the study of the living 
model. But this proficiency might be much sooner acquired 
than it usually is were the students to set their minds to 
work as well as their eyes and their fingers. There are 
drawings by Stothard in the Antique Academy made entirely 


with a pen, the shades being composed of hatched lines 
in the manner of engraving ; they were extremely accurate and 
beautiful, and he said that he adopted the use of the pen 
because it put it out of his power to obliterate or alter a line. 
“It forced me, therefore,” he said, “to think of what I was 
doing.” This particular practice of Stothard is not however 
one that should necessarily be adopted. 


Church Bells. 


Du Cange says it is uncertain who introduced church bells, 
but that they were invented by the Italians, the large in 
Campania and the small in Nola. Others say that they came 
into use in the seventh century, and that Bede is our first. 
author who mentions them. The Roman custom of conse- 
crating them is not earlier than the tenth century. A brass. 
bell was used by the Latins to convoke them to church. The 
ancients used bells for signals and gave them the names of, 
men and women. On the Thursday in Passion Week the: 
ropes were tied up. The priests anciently rung them them- 
selves, afterwarts persons incapable of other offices, as the 
blind, &c., and in cathedrals the clock-men. Ringing of bells 
upon a person’s coming into a town was anciently a sign of 
dominion and often stipulated by charter. To have alarm or 
town bells was a civic privilege, and all persons within the 
district were bound to come. They were anciently rung for 
victories and used to give alarm of robberies, of fire, and to: 
summon artisans to work. The name Tom is presymed to 
be taken from the sound. Of muffling or buffeting bells there 
is no precedent in antiquity, and Brand thinks that it was. 
introduced after the Restoration. Ringing the morning and 
evening bell was to excite the people to repeat the Angelus, 
according to the custom in catholic countries. They were 
rung to drive away thunder and evil spirits, as well as to- 
expedite childbirth when women were in labour. The custom 
of striking them with a hammer, not a clapper, began with this 
mode of summoning the monks to the refectory. Ancient bell- 
ropes had at the end silver or brass rings. The practice of 
ringing bells in change is said to be peculiar to England, but 
the antiquity of it is not easily ascertained. Sir Matthew Hale 
is said to have belonged to a set of bell-ringers in his youth, 
and Anthony Wood learned to ring. Hentzner says that the: 
English when they had got a glass in their heads ran to some 
belfry, and gentlemen have been known to have spent their 
fortunes in the pursuit. To this rage probably many parish. 
churches owe their bells. Bells were often rung backward on. 
alarms, as of fire, &c., or as a general mark of sorrow. 


Privileged Lands and Buildings. 


Among the Greeks, at least, in an early age ground was. 
appropriated for the support of a chief or hero. Thus, in 
Homer it is said that the Lycians assigned to Bellerophon for 
his proper use some of their most fertile ground in return for 
his services. In the Homeric times the kings of the Greek 
States seem to have been principally supported by the produce 
of these demesnes. A like title was afterwards applied to land 
dedicated to a divinity. In Attica there appears to have beem 
a considerable quantity of such sacred lands, which were let 
out by the State to farm, and the income arising from them 
was appropriated to the support of the temples and the main- 
tenance of public worship. According to Dionysius land was 
set apart at Rome as early as the time of Romulus for the 
support of thetemples. The property belonging to the temples. 
increased considerably in later times, especially under the 
emperors. Lands dedicated to the gods were also called 
“Agri consecrati.” Houses also were consecrated, as, for 
instance, Cicero’s, by Clodius. By the provisions of the Lex. 
Papiria, no land or houses could be dedicated to the gods 
without the consent of the plebs. The time when this law was 
passed is uncertain, but it was probably brought forward about 
BC, 305, if Livy alludes to the same law. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, ROUEN.—SOUTH 
TRANSEPT FROM THE PLACE DE LA CALENDE. 


HE etchings of CoTMAN are interesting, not only on 
account of the care and skill shown in the repre- 
sentation of the Medizeval work in the Rouen Cathedral, 
but also from being a record of the timber spire which 
existed in his day, and was the predecessor of the present 
bizarre structure. Of the two the later is the least appro- 
priate, for unfortunately too many English tourists suppose: 
it to be an example of Medizval work. 


BILLIARD-ROOM, HALTON, HERTS. 


REAR VIEW, SESSIONS HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 
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Architectural Antiquities of 
ormanody. | 


CATHEDRAL AT ROUEN. 


j Bese cefitral portal, for the erection of which the cathedral is 
also indebted to its great benefactor, Georges d’Amboise, 
projects beautifully and boldly like a porch before the rest ; 
every side of it is filled with niches, tier over tier, all crowded 
with endless figures of saints and martyrs. In the middle of it 
rises a pyramidal canopy of open stonework, and upon the 
wide transom-stone over the door is sculptured the genealogical 
tree of Christ, arising fom the root of Jesse. The carving over 
the north entrance is yet more peculiar and evidently far older. 
It represents the decapitation of the Baptist, with “Salome 
dancing in an attitude, which perchance was often assumed by 
the ¢omdesteres of the elder day, affording by her position a 
graphical comment upon the Anglo-Saxon version of the text 
in which it is said that she tumbled before King Herod.” * 
Four turrets flank the central portal ; one of them only is now 
capped by a spire; the pinnacles of the remaining three were 
swept away by a storm which traversed Normandy for a 
considerable extent on June 25, 1683, marking its progress 
with a devastation that is scarcely to be conceived.t 

“The spire of the central tower, however vaunted and 
admired by the French themselves, looks to an unprejudiced 
eye mean and shabby, and principally from its being made 
of wood, which ill accords with the apparent solidity of the rest 
of the building. 

The entrances to the transepts, however inferior in splendour 
to the grand western front, are still not such as to disgrace 
it, and considered attentively as to their sculptured medallions, 
they are even more curious. The northern one is approached 
through a passage lined with rows of the meanest houses, 
formerly the shops of transcribers and caligraphists, and 
hence the singular gateway that encloses the court passes 
commonly under the name of Le Portail des Libraires The 
opposite transept is called Le Portail de la Calende, an 
appellation borrowed from the Place de la Calende, upon 
which it opens, ‘and which, though in reality far from 
spacious, appears altogether so by comparison. On each 
side of the entrances to both the transepts is a lofty square 

‘tower, “such as are usually seen only in the western front of a 

‘cathedral ; the upper story perforated by a gigantic window, 

‘divided by a single mullion or central pillar, not exceeding 
1 foot in circumference and nearly 60 feet in height. These 
windows are entirely open, and the architect never intended 
they should be glazed. An extraordinary play of light and 
shade results from this construction.” { The rose windows, 
which are placed as well over the entrances of the transepts as 
over the greater one tothe west, are no less magnificent in their 
dimensions than beautiful in their patterns and gorgeous in 
their colours. Much of the stained-glass of the cathedral is also 
very rich. 

Mr. Dibdin, in his splendidly-illustrated “ Tour,” ¢ remarks 
with much justice that “a person, on entering the church by the 
western door, cannot fail to be struck with the length and lofti- 
ness of the nave, and with the lightness of the gallery which 
runs along the upper part of it, and which is continued also 
throughout the choir.” He goes on to add, “‘ Perhaps the nave 
is too narrow for its length. The lantern of the central large 
tower is beautifully light and striking. It is supported by four 
massive clustered pillars, about 40 feet in circumference ; but 

_the eye, on looking downwards, is shocked at the tasteless 

- division of the choir from the.nave by what is called a Grecian 

* screen, and the interior of the transepts has also undergone a 
like tasteless restoration.” ate 

The cathedral at Rouen was the burial-place of many men 
of eminence and distinction. Rollo ‘and William Longue- 
Epée have already been mentioned as interred here. The 
church ‘also contained the lion-heart ‘of the’ first English 
Richard, and the remains of his elder brother Henry, together 
with those of William, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, of the 


* Turner’s Zour in Normandy, i. p. 139. “The mention of this 
sculpture affords an opportunity of pointing out what appears a singular 
error on the part of the late M. Millin, in his Voyage dans les Départe- 
mens du Midi de la France. He has figured, in theatlas to that work, 
plate twelve, a bas-relief of the eleventh century representing the 


- assassination of Count Dalmace by the hand of his son-in-law, 


Robert I., Duke of Burgundy, and in the lower compartment, contain- 
ing a banquet, he explains one of the figures (i. p. 190) to be the 
“ Earl falling from the table, whereas a comparison with the sculpture at 
Rouen will scarcely leave a doubt that it was designed for a dancing- 
girl introduced for the amusement of the company. 
+ Pommeraye, Histoire de ’ Eglise Cathédrale de Rowen, p. 33. 
{ Turner’s Zour tn Normandy, i. p. 144. : 
 § Bibliographical, Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour in France 
, and Germany, i. Pp. 50. 


Regent Duke of Bedford, and of Charles V. of France. The 
tombs of these and of various other individuals of high rank 
are described at length by Pommeraye ; but the outrages of the 
Calvinists and the democrats, added to the removals occa- 
sioned by the alterations made at various times in the building, 
have now destroyed nearly the whole of them, excepting those 
raised to the two Cardinals d’Amboise, both of them arch- 
bishops of Rouen, and that which commemorates Louis de 
Brezé, Grand Seneschal of Normandy. These monuments are 
placed on opposite sides of the lady chapel, the former as 
conspicuous for its many sumptuous ornaments as the latter for 
its chaste simplicity. 

The Archbishop of Rouen, prior to the revolution, took the 
title of Primate of Neustria ; and his spiritual jurisdiction then 
extended over six suffragans, the bishops of Bayeux, Avranches, 
Evreux, Sées, Lisieux and Coutances. Not many years pre- 
viously, it had also embraced the Canadian churches, together 
with the whole of French North America ; but the appointment 
of a bishop at Quebec deprived it of its transatlantic sway, and 
the concordat, in the time of Napoleon, reduced the number of 
the suffragan prelates to four, taking the mitres from Avranches. 
and Lisieux. A still more important alteration has been occa- 
sioned by modern times in the archiepiscopal revenues. It 
had been customary throughout France, before the recent 
changes, in speaking of the see of Rouen to designate it by 
the epithet rich, an appellation that would now be wofully 
misapplied. The archbishop then possessed, in addition to 
the usual sources of ecclesiastical income, a peculiar privilege 
entitled the right of Déport, by virtue of which he claimed the 
receipt of the first year’s proceeds of every benefice which 
might become vacant in his diocese, whether by the resigna- 
tion or death of the incumbent * 

A station so enviable as that of Archbishop of Rouen has 
been at almost all times in the hands of some individual belong- 
ing to one of the principal families of the kingdom. Among 
others, those of Luxembourg, Bourbon, D’Estouteville, 
D’Amboise, Joyeuse, Harlay, Colbert and Tressan have suc- 
cessively held it. ‘To sum up the catalogue in the words of 
Pommeraye, ‘The cathedral has furnished many saints for 
heaven, one pope for the apostolic chair, and thirteen cardinals 
to the Church ; nine of its prelates have belonged to the royal 
family of France ; and ‘many others, eminent tor their birth, 
have been still more so for their own merit, and for the ser- 
vices they have rendered to the Catholic Church and the 
State.” 


DARTFORD AND DARENTH, KENT.+ 


CCORDING to that venerable authority who has only been 
handed down to us as “Mr, Fs Aunt” in “ Little 
Dorrit,” “there are mile-stones on the Dover road.” The first 
were originally put up by the Romans, and are derived from 
the word “milliare,’ which contained 1,000 paces of five 
Roman feet each. The central one was erected in London, 
and is still to be seen in Cannon Street, and known as the 
“London Stone.” From this all other mile-stones were 
measured. Sixteen miles from London is situated Dartford, 
or as it is sometimes called, Darentford, from its being the 
Roman ford over the’ Darent, where the Roman Watling 
Street crosses that river. 

Long after Domesday the manor of Dartford was held by 
royal persons, or, as in the forty-fourth year of Henry III, 
William, Earl of Albemarle, died possessed of it, holding it of 
the king “‘in capite.” Edward I. granted it to Queen Eleanor, 
his mother, for life. Edward II. granted it to Edmund Wood- 
stock, his brother, Earl of Kent. From him it descended to 
John Plantagenet, Earl of Kent. The next royal possessor was 
Edward the Black Prince, who married the heiress Joan, called 
for her great beauty the Fair Maid of Kent. Edward IV. 
granted the manor to Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, well 
known as the “ King-maker.” He was slain at the battle’ of 
Barnet, April 14, 1471. He was succeeded at Dartford by his 
son-in-law, George, Duke of Clarence, who was drowned in-the 
Tower of London in a butt of Malmsey wine. Henry VII. 
granted the manor of Dartford to Thomas Lord Stanley, Earl 
of Derby, who was married to Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
the king’s mother. Henry VIII. next possessed it, and it 
remained a royal manor till Queen Elizabeth leased it to the 
Walsingham family. 

A modern writer has suggested that Dartford Church, or a 
previous building that stood on the same site, was erected for 
strategic purposes as a place of defence. I think it very 
probable that it was originally a fort. It became a church in 
Saxon times, originally consisting of nave, chancel and tower, 
the other portions being built at a later period. During the 
period of the Canterbury pilgrims, immortalised by Chaucer, 
an anchorite took up his residence in the church and blessed 


* Pommeraye, {istoire de Archevigues de Rouen, p, 22. 
+ From a paper read by Mr, W. F. Potter, on occasion of the 


‘ visit of the Uppzr Norwood Athenzeum to Darenth. 
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the pilgrims as they passed by the church from a window. The 
anchorite’s window is still to be seen. The present church 
tower is Norman; there is an ancient wall-painting and a 
decorated screen, both referred to in Parker’s “ Glossary of 
Architecture.” There is also an interesting monument to the 
memory of Sir John Spilman, Queen Elizabeth’s jeweller, who 
in 1588 here established the first paper-mill in England. The 
church was restored in 1877 by Sir Arthur Blomfield. King 
Edward III. in 1355 founded a nunnery here, but it went the 
way of all good nunneries in the reign of Henry VIII. It was 
at Dartford in 1381 that Wat Tyler commenced his rebellion. 
The principal manufactories of Dartford are paper, steam- 
engines, machinery and gunpowder. 


Darenth. 


Passing along the banks of the river Darent, about two 
miles from Dartford in a southern direction, through an old 
road called the “ Packway,” lies the ancient village of Darenth. 
King Athelstane gave the perpetual inheritance of Darenth to 
Duke Eadulf, who in the year 940, with the king’s consent, 
gave it to Christ Church, Canterbury, It remained in the 
possession of Christ Church till Lanfranc was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 1070, when it was so described 
in Domesday Book. Archbishop Hubert in 1 195, in the seventh 
year of King Richard I., and with that king’s consent, ex- 
changed the Manor of Darenth for the Manor of Lambeth, 
with the Priory of Rochester. The Manor of Darenth con- 
tinued part of, the possessions of the Priory of Rochester till 
the dissolution of the priory by Henry VIIJ., when it was 
settled by that king on the Dean and Chapter of Rochester, 
part of whose possessions it still remains. 

About a mile south-east from Darenth Church is the hamlet 
of Helles Saint Margaret, commonly called St. Margaret Hills. 
It is also described in Domesday Book. It was formerly a 
parish of itself, distinct from that of Darenth. In the year 
1557 Cardinal Pole united the precinct of St. Margaret to the 
parish of Darenth. The chapel being thus desecrated fell 
tmto ruin. A good deal of the work in Darenth Church is un- 
doubtedly Saxon and is constructed from the désris of the 
Roman villa, The chancel was lengthened during the Norman 
period, and the roof of this part is penetrated by a hole, 
through which a rope passed to the Sanctus bell. The font is 
Early Norman work. There is also another smaller font, said 
to have been brought from the church of St. Margaret, which 
has now disappeared. It resembles a large mortar, and it has 
‘been surmised that it was used as such in the Roman villa, 
from which it may have been taken, 


St. John’s Manor House. 


Lying just off the route originally planned for this ramble is 
_ that interesting old house called St. John’s, which, by the 
courteous permission of Mr. and Mrs. Russell (the present 
occupiers), we have had the privilege of inspecting to-day, and 
over a portion of which we were so graciously conducted by 
Miss Russell. This place is interesting in a double sense ; 
first, because it comprises the remains of one of the establish. 
aments of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
and secondly, because it was here Hasted wrote his “ History 
of Kent.” St. John’s was given to the Knights Hospitallers by 
Robert Basing, in the reign of King John. Henry VIII., whose 
covetousness of the wealth of these knights led him to suppress 
and dissolve their order, granted this manor in 1544 to Sir 
Maurice Denys, who assumed the name of St. John. In the 
reign of Charles I. it was the property of Sir Randyll Cranfield, 
then of Sarah, Countess of Leicester, and afterwards of her son, 
Sir John Smith. 

The greater portion of the ancient mansion was pulled 
down soon after the dissolution of monasteries, &c., and all 
that now remains above ground of the buildings of the Knights 
Hospitallers (which originally formed three sides of a quad- 
rangle) is the north side, containing the chapel of the early 
English period, and which in character strongly resembles the 
Maison Dieu at Dover. The entire chapel is estimated to 
have been ror feet long, the choir or chancel being 18 feet in 
length and 26 feet wide. This portion, which appears to have 
been originally vaulted, is still tolerably complete, and contains 
an old piscina and an aumbry, as well a recess, probably 
formed for the Easter Sepulchre. 

The southern entrance from the cloister is still evident 
though blocked up. The roof, originally of lofty pitch, was 
lowered in the time of Hasted, who in 1755, at considerable 
expense, made extensive alterations in and practically rebuilt 
the Manor House, as mentioned by him in his “ History of 
Kent.” From the fact that human remains have been found at 


that spot, it appears that the Hospitallers’ burial-ground was | 


situate at the south-eastern end of the chapel, and now forms 
part of the garden surrounding the house, I must here add 
that we are indebted to Mrs. Russell for her kindness in 


supplying me with notes from which this sketch of St. John’s 
has been compiled, 
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Roman Villa, 


This remarkable villa, recently unearthed, is situated about 
three miles from the ancient Roman station Vagniace (now 
believed to be at Springhead), which is described in the 
“Itinerary of Antoninus,” a work compiled A D. 320 as a mili- 
tary road book of the Roman empire, and which also described 
the long lost Noviomagus I have already referred to This 
villa is the largest that has yet been discovered in England. 
Up to the present time about four acres in extent have been 
uncovered, and it apparently extends much further. Its shape 
on plan is most symmetrical, being almost Elizabethan in form, 
like the block letter E, as we have seen at Hatfield House and 
many similar places. The total length of the villa proper 
(including the two wings) is 350 feet, running due east and west 
and at right angles to the river Darent, from which it is situated 
about 50 feet. The main block of the villa faces the south, 
with two large forecourts in front, about go feet square each 
court. The east wing is the winter quarter of the villa, 
and is a block of buildings about 75 feet by 50 feet in 
extent, containing fourteen rooms or apartments. ‘The central 
portion or main block contains the principal rooms or summer 
quarter of the house, being sixteen rooms besides the baths and 
hypocausts. The west wing, that nearest the river, is of 
similar extent to the east wing, and was probably the business 
portion of the house. In front of the villa there extended, 
towards the south, stables, granaries, stores and other out- 
buildings, making the total length from north to south about 
450 feet uncovered at the present time, and which is believed 
to go much further. In speaking of this probability, a corre- 
spondent to the London press says :—“It is, however, quite 
possible, and even probable, that a continuation of the digging 


would show that this villa is only one of a group running 
o 


along the slopes above the river.” 

The total number of rooms or apartments discovered at 
present amounts to seventy-one; there is no trace of any 
staircase, so that the structure must have been of one storey 
only, unless there were lofts over the business portion. There 
is no evidence that the villa was destroyed by fire, but was 
gradually dismantled to supply building materials, probably by 
the Saxons for subsequent erections. The site was unusually 
low, and, as Mr. G, Payne informs us, as the stream was 
tidal before the mills were erected lower down, it was 
necessary to protect the villa from floods by constructing 
a long retaining wall on the west side, next the river. Since 
the destruction, from 2 to 5 feet of earth have accumulated 
above the floor of the villa. Having given a general descrip- 
tion of the outline or form of the building, I will endeavour to 
describe some of its details. In the eastern wing, where the 
winter rooms are located, the floors of the rooms were made of 
concrete, covered with tesserz ; these floors were not laid on 
solid ground, but were supported on a number of short 
supports, similar to our sleeper walls of the present day, 
arranged in regular rows, with narrow passages between. 
These formed the hypocausts or heating chambers. From the 
chambers thus formed between these columns and beneath 
the floor flues passed upwards through the walls. An archway 
provided an entrance to the hypocaust, and by this the 
attendant entered whose duty it was to attend to the charcoal 
fires lighted beneath the floors of the rooms. Once the floors 
had been thoroughly heated they would retain the heat for a 
long time, 

The central building, which contained the summer rooms 
and baths, was separated from the two large forecourts by a 
long corridor, which ran along the entire front of the house. 
In this centre block is situated the principal room of the 
house, which is 50 feet long by 16 feet wide, the walls being 
decorated with ornamental paintings, and are now about 4 feet 
high. 


the remainder with white concrete or with tiles. These apart- 
ments have the peculiarity of being divided by hollow plaster 
partitions, All the walls were decorated with distemper 
paintings, some excellent designs having been rescued and 
preserved. The walls were further embellished around the 
rooms with moulded skirtings of red cement. The baths are 
situated to the west of the summer-rooms, The largest, the 
swimming-bath, was 4o feet long by 10 feet wide ; it had four 
fine steps leading down into it. These steps were cemented 
and rounded at the edges for comfort of bathers. At some 
time during the Roman period this bath was rendered useless 
for bathing or swimming by a wall of ordinary masonry not 
plastered being built across the centre of it. By the side of 
this bath are two small baths, each about 7 feet square; one 
has a hypocaust under it; the floor has gone, but it was 
supported on low flint walls. 

Adjoining the baths were doubtless the dressing-rooms. 
The west wing of the house is occupied by a series of rooms 
and water tanks, all communicating, These appear to have 
been used in some manufacture, such as dyeing or tanning. 

The two large courtyards in front of the villa, one measuring 


Three rooms in this block are paved with red tesserae, and 
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92 feet by 91 feet, and the other 92 feet by 78 feet, are sepa- 
rated from each other by a long gallery or corridor, 84 feet 
long by 11 feet wide, the walls of which are 4 feet in thickness, 
and faced on the inside with seventeen courses of tiles. At the 
further or southern end of this corridor is a semicircular cistern 
or water tank ; this was apparently formerly lined with lead. 
The northern end of this corridor leads up to the centre of the 
villa. The roof of the house was covered'with large flat tiles 
of great weight and thickness, and the ‘joints covered with 
half-round tiles. 

The windows were of glass, not very transparent, and 
innocent of the glazier’s diamond. The glass was let into 
moulds of the shape required and then fitted. This is the first 
time in England a piece of this kind of glass has been found. 

Some pieces of glass have undergone a process of staining, 
showing that some of the rooms were lighted with coloured 
glass. Among many of the articles of antiquity found on the 
site in course of excavation are a hippo-sandal, a small Roman 
bell found beside the skull of a small dog, various rings and 
bangles, brooches and other ornaments, keys, an ivory fan, 
knives and pottery (Castor ware, Samian and Upchurch). 

About thirty Roman coins have also been found ; these are 
extremely interesting, as giving a clue to the probable date of 
the erection of the villa. The oldest coin is one of the first 
year of the Emperor Domitian, AD. 81 ; then follow Trajan, 
A.D. 98 ; Hadrian, A.D. 117; sixteen coins of Tetricus, dating from 
A.D. 267 to AD. 272; Constantine, A.D 305; Constantine the 
Great and Constantinopolis, AD. 306 to AD. 337; Valens, 
AD. 364; Gratian, AD. 375 ; and two coins of Valentinianus. 
Alterations in the villa appear to have been made during the 
Roman period. In one room there were traces of alterations 
by which the room had been shortened and the doorway 
blocked up at a later period, and in another an old floor had 
been discarded, and a new one constructed at a higher level. 
There was also the alteration to the swimming bath already 
referred to. This would seem to indicate that the villa was 
originally used for residential purposes, and afterwards con- 
verted into a manufactory. At the recent meeting of the Surrey 
Archeological Society, Major Lambert expressed the opinion 
that from the great thickness of some of the walls, the villa 
was probably at first occupied by the military governor of the 
district, but at present I think all is mere conjecture. 

On resuming his seat, Mr. Potter, as on former occasions, 
received quite an ovation for this his fourth contribution to the 
literature of this Society. 


NOTES ON NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 


ye the meeting of the British Archzeological Association, 
Mr. W. S. Brough read a paper as entitled above. 

He said the name of Staffordshire frequently, he feared, 
conveyed the idea of a land of smoky chimneys, blast furnaces, 
cinder banks, grimy people and uninteresting towns, and he 
welcomed the visit of the Association into North Staffordshire 
in order that they might help to temper this notion and leave 
in their minds a pleasant recollection of wealth of scenery. 
This county had so many interests and its inhabitants such 
varied pursuits as to make it remarkable. They had the iron 
industry, the coai industry—for they were rich in minerals— 
the potting industries, the silk industry, and they possessed 
extensive acreage, reaching from Wolverhampton to Stoke, of 
ich loam for the plough and old deep turf for the dairy. He 
was sure, therefore, that they would pardon him as a moorlander 
if he solicited their kind attention to some of the county’s most 
interesting features, especially such as appealed to an Associa- 
tion like theirs. Mr. Brough proceeded to deal in detail with 
the general condition of the country during the time of the 
Britons. Staffordshire in those days, he explained, was called 
the holy district or the country of the priesthood. Because of 
the great altitude and inclemency of the climate in the 
winter and the natural fastnesses almost impregnable in 
the then state of warfare, it remained the stronghold of the 
Britons, who kept themselves secure in their rude fortresses 
and unconquered or uncivilised by the Romans ; they presented 
an undaunted front to the Saxons later, and the Staffordshire 
hills were the witnesses of many a fierce encounter. The 
county was formerly covered by a vast stretch of forest, which 
was the abode of the bear, the wolf, the beaver, the wild bull, 
the wild boar and the badger, traces of which appeared in 
names—notably Wildboar-clough at the foot of Shutlingslow, 
Badgers-clough and many others. After alluding to the 
Roman roads, of which he said there appeared to be quite a 
network in the county, Mr. Brough said in the study of the 
ancient dwellers in that district they were largely dependent 
upon nomenclature. The signification of a single name threw 
much light upon the history of nations. There were a few 
traces of British names left in that wild moorland country, and 
they might be permitted to hope that at least in that district 
they had a few places whose nomenclature did not bear the 
mark of “made in Germany.” Passing from the ancient 


history of the county, Mr. Brough proceeded to mention a few 
interesting features for which the county is remarkable. He 
said from Cloud Hill, near the Bridestones, might be had one 
of the finest views in England, including nine counties, the 
whole of Cheshire, Runcorn Gap, the Dee, the Mersey, the 
Wrekin and the Welsh mountains. It was behind this hill on 
the longest day that the setting sun, viewed from Leek church- 
yard, gave the double sunset so famous, Eastward they 
came to the Pennine range of hills, having for its last 
and most southernly spur the Roches, a few miles from 
Leek, and the most romantic and picturesque part of the 
county. They were formed of immense blocks of millstone 
grit. There was no wonder that the natives of these wild 
moorlands should, in spite of their inclemency, regard them 
with a feeling of affection. In the history of the district they 
claimed an individuality, and moulded to a certain extent the 
life of the inhabitants. These rocks, the haunt of the falcon, the 
curlew and the ring ouzel, towered over the moorland country 
impervious to the attacks of time. Even now the prospect 
from the summit was fine, but what must have been the 
picture which was presented to the eye of the ancient Briton. 
Vast forests on every hand as far as the eye could reach, 
a sight that could not easily be described. Eastward of the 
Roches, and nearly equal in height, was a long extent of wild 
moorland country, over which swept, unchecked, the terrible 
east wind. Here there was a black tarn, to which tradition gave 
no bottom—a gruesome-looking place, from which a mermaid 
once rose to warn the people against letting off the water. 
No age so respected these old legends as their own. They 
were in the truest degree poetry, and fascinating above all 
studies. Along the west of the Roches, to the left of the 
path, was to be seen a rocking-stone and a dolmen. North- 
ward of this country, on the slopes of Axe Edge, from whence 
sprang some of the great rivers, lay the little village of 
Flash. From this place came, he believed, the unenviable 
name of “flash” as applied to the reverse of genuine, for 
tradition gave an undesirable reputation to its early dwellers. 
Near this place was a dolmen similar to the one on 
the Roches. At the end of the beautiful valley was the 
estate of Swythamley. The hall was on the site of an old 
hunting seat of the Earls of Chester. At the west end of the. 
Roches, stretching far southward, was the Frith valley, 
signifying among the Saxons a wood, a sanctuary. A most 
romantic cleft was called Ludchurch, perhaps from the legend 
of the Lollards worshipping here, Walter de Lud-auk being 
the principal, but probably the word might be derived from 
“Jud” (Scandinavian), a place of retreat or refuge for the 
people. Mr. Sainter spoke of the remains of a stone circle 
20 feet diameter, classifying it with battle memorial-stones, and. 
suggesting that the possession of this gap in this part of the 
Roches would always have been of great importance from a 
strategic point of view to all contending parties. There was a 
belief that a huge, singularly-shaped and poised block of sand- 
stone at Knypersley Park, called the Gawton or Gorstone, was 
the capstone of a large sepulchral cell or dolmen that had 
undergone rough usage, and Mr. Sainter and Mr. Cooper were 
of this opinion, although there was considerable doubt on the 
point, Mr. C. Lynam and many members of their club being of 
Opinion that it was merely a mass of rock rolled down and 
excavated from beneath. As one of the antiquities, he must 
notice what was called the Staffordshire witch brooch, the sub- 
ject of a paper contributed by the late Mr. R. M‘Aldowie, one. 
of their valued members. It was heart-shaped, unequal sided, 
I inch wide and little more than I inch in height. It was. 
made of silver, with eighteen crystals in a fancy setting, and a 
pin at the back. The wearing of this brooch was thought to 
be an infallible safeguard against all kinds of evil. One was 
found in the garden at New Place, with the name “ W. Shakes- 
peare” and “ Love” engraved upon it. In the wild district of 
Biddulph Moor the dwellers had a distinctiveness, less marked. 
now than at a time within his own recollection. The story 
was that Herbert de Langtry, of the third Crusade, brought 
home with him twelve Saracen captives. A friend had told 
him he could remember when these people wore their haimlong 
behind and cut short in front. Their cottages were scattered 
over the moor, and the people did not congregate. The men 
were black-haired and swarthy, and the women frequently red- 
haired. When a cottage possessed a cow-house or byre, the 
entrance to the living room was through this—seldom now, 
though. Their dialect. was quite different from that of North 
Staffordshire, possessing many gipsy words. It was said that 
many of their words might be traced to Arabic origin. There: 
was much mystery about the people, little trustworthy, but what 
there was was curious. He would, in the next place, call their 
attention to a noble and beautiful mansion, Wootton Lodge, 
which was situated near the village of Wootton, under the 
Weaver hills. Sir Richard Fleetwood was said to have built 
the mansion from a design by Inigo Jones, the Fleetwoods 
being an honourable and ancient family. About the close of 
the seventeenth century Sir Richard Fleetwood sold Wootton 
Lodge to Sir John Wheeler, from whom it descended to the 
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family of Unwin, Miss Unwin marrying a Cathcart, and the 
present possessor. It was interesting to record, on the best 
authority, that the remains of the park wall were those of the 
oldest deer-park wall in England. In concluding, Mr. Broughsaid 
he wished to adda few words on the ‘ Staffordshire knot.” The 
badge of the earlier Earls of Stafford was the white swan, derived 
from the Bohuns, and this continued to be their favourite 
cognisance. Edward Duke of Buckingham was the patron of 
Wynkyn de Worde, and his partner in the printing and 
publishing of the romances of “ Chevalier Assique, or Knight 
of the Swan,” because Edward was attached to this cognisance 
rather than to this of the knot. Indeed, he went so far as to 
call himself Bohun, or poor Edward Bohun (Shakespeare). 
Among the titles given to the Earl of Stafford in Doyle’s 
official baronage, that of Lord Marches of Wales was given to 
Hugh, Thomas William and Edmund, but not to Humphrey ; 
also later, in 1547, to Henry I] , as Humphrey was really Lord 
of Brecknock and Newport, which were in the Marches of 
Wales. This was curious. But while the earls who bore the 
title before him did not give the knot as their badge, he did so. 
Among the armorials of Welsh families once belonging to a 
herald painter of Shrewsbury named Bowen, now in the 
William Salt Library, there occurred one attributed to the 
famous Ednowain of Bradwen, whose descendants were 
the Lewises of Abernouthychan, the Lloyds of Penniarth, 
the Wynnes of Penniarth, the Lloyds of Mon-y-Mennych, 
the Owens of Caer Beofhau and the Gryffiths of Garth, 
&c. Was it possible that this coat, three snakes, showed 
ppr. (or vert) 2 and 1, suggested to Duke Humphrey 
the form of the knot? It was generally attributed to the 
common true love knot, and, in fact, it was always re- 
presented as a cord, and not a snake, which there was no 
ground for supposing it ever was. It was a cord of twisted 
gold thread, but it might have been suggested as to form, as 
above-mentioned, by the snakes of Ednowain of Bradwen. For 
the short period when Stafford was distinctly among the duke’s 
possessions the town had his coat-of-arms granted for the 
municipality, differenced with the knot upon the chevron, and 
so it was given by Gwillim as the arms of the town of Stafford. 
The bed of black and crimson velvet, embroidered with white 
lions and the Staffordshire knot, which had belonged to Henry 
Earl of Northampton, was not valued at Is., as supposed, but 
at 5os., and was, therefore, not specially undervalued. The 
knot, when resumed by the volunteers, was adopted as 
a county cognisance, and had remained so ever since. He 
was indebted to Mr. Bradley for this theory, which was 
likely. In remarking on the archeology of Staffordshire, 
the task was made more easy by the work of many 
laborious and gifted antiquarians, to whom the county 
owed a debt of gratitude — Camden and his translators, 
Bishop Gibson and Gough, Sampson Erdeswicke and _ his 
editors, Simon Degge and the Rev. Mr. Harwood, the Rev. 
Stebbing Shaw in his valuable “ History of Staffordshire,” 
unfortunately uncompleted ; Dr. Robert Plot, in his “ History 
of Staffordshire ;” their much-loved Dr. Garner, the father of 
Mrs. Lynam ; the Rev. Thomas Loxley, once vicar of Leek; 
Elias Ashmole, Mr. Simeon Shaw and Mr. Ward, Sir Walter 
Chetwynd, Mr. John Sleigh, Mr. William Salt, who left the 
valuable Salt Library to the county, amassed with great judg- 
ment and profuse expenditure, and which was a centre for 
study and research, and many others, 

Mr. T. Blashill, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Brough, 
said he had given them a very interesting summary of the 
early Roman history of the district, and he had done it in a 
manner which would, he was sure, commend itself to their 
admiration, 


BABYLONIAN TABLET. 


ie the year 1884 a large number of Babylonian tablets were 

acquired by the trustees of the British Museum, one of 
which, having recently been deciphered and published, deserves, 
the Manchester Guardian says, to be specially noticed, as it 
throws considerable light on many hitherto obscure passages 
in scripture history. The tablet is of unbaked clay, measuring 
6% inches by 7? inches, and is inscribed on both sides in the 
Babylonian character, with a complete chronicle of events 
immediately following upon the year 747 B.C, 

The tablet begins with the reign of Nabu-nazar in 747 B.C., 
and ends with the accession of Shamash-sum-ukin, who was 
a foster-brother of Assur-bani-pal, 667, the famous Sardana- 
palus of Greek writers. In the early years of Nabu-nazar’s 
reign a violent disturbance broke out in Borsippa, which was 
with great difficulty put down. During the revolt the 
statues of some of the gods were taken away, which led to 
further complications with the Babylonians. One Nadinu, 
who appears to have been the leader of the rebels, died, and 
peace was restored, but not for Jong, for we are informed in 
the next paragraph that the accession of Tiglath Pileser was 
the signal for another and more violent disturbance. Bands of 


Elamites, Moabites and nomads began to flock in from all 


parts and overrun the country ; moreover, as the spirit of - 


rebellion had spread as far as Phoenicia, there was great fear of 
the whole of Western Asia being drawn into a general war. 
At this point the tablet throws considerable light on a certain 
passage of scripture. 
the king of Assyria, came against the land, and Menahem 
gave Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be 
with him to confirm the kingdom in his hand.” Now there has 
been much controversy among historians as to the identity 
of this Assyrian king Pul. No such king is known on 
the monuments, neither is a king of that name men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions. The recently dis- 


covered tablet, however, completely clears up this his- 
torical enigma. It appears that Tiglath Pileser adopted 
a policy similar to that followed in later times by 


Sargon and Sennacherib. This, which may be called the 
policy of reconciliation, consisted of allowing the court of 
Assyria to reside for six months of the year at Nineveh and six 
months at Babylon, This would naturally give satisfaction to 
the Babylonian as well as to the Assyrian portion of the 
population. During the six months that the court resided at 
Babylon everything was carried out in the Babylonian style. 
Now we find, according to the new tablet, that Pul is givenas a 
Babylonian abbreviated form of the native Assyrian Tukulti- 
Pal-Uzur, which, of course, has come to be called by us 
Tiglath Pileser. 
scriptural enigma, and we find that Tiglath Pileser and Pul are 
one and the same king. 

The next important passage in the tablet is that concerning 
the death of Sennacherib and the accession of his son Esar- 
haddon, When Sennacherib ascended the throne we find that 
little by little the various foreign States which had become 
tributary to Assyria refused to send the annual gifts to Nineveh; 
and, moreover, Merodach Baladan, king of Babylon, attempted 
to free himself trom Assyrian rule. Sennacherib, at the head 
of a large army, crossed the Euphrates and marched on 
Babylon, leaving the administration of the home affairs to 
Esarhaddon. Merodach Baladan, on hearing of the approach 
of the Assyrians, fled to the marshes, thus leaving Sennacherib 
master of the situation. Finding that no further good could be 
done in Babylonia, Sennacherib invaded Elam, which was 
avenged by Hallusu, king of Elam, marching to Babylon and 
placing a certain Nergal-uzezib upon the Babylonian throne. 
The tablet next informs us concerning the death of Senna- 
cherib, and as this will doubtless be of the greatest interest, we 
will examine it side by side with the scriptural account of 
the same event. In II. Kings xix. 37 we have the account 
of Sennacherib’s death given thus:—‘‘And it came to pass 
as he (Sennacherib) was worshipping in the house of Nisroch, 
his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer, his sons, smote 
him with the sword; and they escaped into the land of 
Armenia. And Esarhaddon, his. son, reigned in _ his 
stead.” What says the tablet? Esarhaddon was the favourite 
son of Sennacherib, and when the king went out on his 
Babylonian campaign he left him as a kind of viceroy in 
Nineveh. Hardly had Sennacherib left the country when a 
revolt broke out, headed by two of his sons, against their 
brother. In column 3, line 34, we have the exact day and 
month of the assassination of the king given thus :—* Arah 
Tebete umu esra, Sin ahi eriba sarru mat As-sur apli-su in 
si-hi iduk-su.... Arhu Adar umu samanesrit. Assur-ahi- 
iddina apli-su ina mat Assur ina Russi usesib.” ‘ The month 
Tibal (January-February), the day 20, Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, in a revolt his son killed him. ... The month Adar 
(March-April), the day 18, Esarhaddon, his son, in the land of 
Assyria, sat on the throne.” 

It is needless to point out the close connection between 
the tablet and the scriptural account. Enough has been said 
to show that in this new and interesting discovery we have one 
more testimony to the general accuracy of Biblical history. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Ree forty-second report of the Department of Science and 
Art, South Kensington, as was mentioned in 7he Architect 
of last week, has been issued. The various reports on the work 
done in the past year which are dealt with in the report are 
written in a more hopeful tone than usual, though the examiners 
in their reports seem to intimate that better work could 
have been done. However, it was scarcely possible to 
have expected better, or indeed so good results. For 
the Department has undertaken to give instruction on so 
extended a scale and on so many branches of knowledge in 
every branch of art and science, that it could scarcely be 
expected that students could obtain more than a smattering or 
superficial acquaintance with any branch of knowledge. 

The subjoined table gives the number of schools, classes 
and pupils under instruction in science from 1885 to 1894. 
Each institution in which instruction was given in science is 


In II. Kings xv. 19 we read :—And Pul, - 


We have here, therefore, a solution of the. 
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counted in this table as a science school, whether it consisted 
of classes in several branches of science or only of one class. 
During the decennial period covered by the table the number 
of schools, of classes, and pupils under instruction has very 
greatly increased. But as compared with the previous year the 
number of schools had in 1894 decreased by 152, from 2,754 
to 2,602 ; the number of pupils had decreased by about 10,000, 
from 193,431 to 183,120, and the nnmber of classes in different 
branches of science had decreased by 908, from 10,341 to 
9,433. The minute of November 12, 1891, which abolished 
payments on results for a second class in the elementary 
stage, did not come into full operation till the examination in 
1894, the schools in Ireland and in the smaller towns in 
England being exempted from its provisions in 1893. The 
diminution in the number of students under instruction is, no 
doubt, largely due to the effect of this minute, wholesome 
though it has been in other respects, and also probably to the 
opening of numerous technical classes by the local authorities 
in different parts of the country, which have drawn away the 
students from the classes in pure science. The decrease in the 
number of schools and classes is owing partly to the same 
cause, and partly, as pointed out in our last report, to the 
amalgamation of smaller schools or to their absorption in the 
more prosperous and better supported schools in their neigh- 
bourhood, many classes in which instruction of a very 
Taeesuatt nature only had been given being at the same time 
closed. 


Students under 


| | 


| 

Year. | Schools. Classes. Tastdactions 
1885 1,542 | 5,649 | 78,810 
1836 1,682 | 5,362 | 94,838 
1887 P A : 1,684 6,300 103,088 
1 a fal 1,952 Geo | 112,808 
ey Niadens is<1,,.. ,22.195 Teese Pn 8315343 
1890 : A 2,063 | 7,750 133,821 
1891 2,164 | 8,568 148,408 
1892 2,553 | £0,352 | 180,410 
2 ae: | 2,754 10,341 ||: 193,431 
1894 2 2 Fa 2,602 | 9,433 | 183,120 


| 

Of the 2,602 schools in 1894, 89 were organised day science 
schools and 13 were organised night science schools—that is 
to say, schools giving a graduated three years’ course of 
instruction in various branches of science. The number of 
pupils in these schools was 11,055 and 2,415 respectively. 
With a view to increase the efficiency of these organised 
science schools, there have been recently framed new rules for 
their conduct. Under these rules literary instruction forms a 
more definite part of the course than hitherto, and the grants 
are awarded more largely on inspection and less on the results 
of individual examination. 

Of the 183,120 pupils under instruction in 1894, 178,529 
come within the category of those on account of whose instruc- 
tion payments on the results of examinations are made by the 
Department of Science and Art. 

Two thousand and seventy-two of the schools examined in 
1894 were in England and Wales, 347 in Scotland and 183 in 
Ireland. This was a decrease on the previous year of 81 in 
England and Wales, of 32 in Scotland and 39 in Ireland. The 
number of students who came up for examination from them 
was 99,818, a decrease of 6,782 on the previous year. Besides 
these, 3,578 self-taught students and pupils from classes not 
entitled to claim payments on results presented themselves for 
examination. 

The next table gives, for the same ten years as in the 
preceding table, the results of the examinations in May, and 
shows the number of students examined, the number of papers 
worked, the number of papers which were passed in one class 
or another, and the number which obtained a first-class in the 
elementary or in the advanced stage. 


vear, | Tiviual | papers | Papers | Shamentary 

ae eae worked passed. and advanced 

| stages. 
1885 | 54,241 97,238 | 68,340 | 20252 
1886 | 538,476 114,432 78,196 | 22,726 
1887 67,620 127,875 | 88,405 25,833 
1888 | 74,038 139,369 | 93,218 24.343 
1889 86,054 161,758 | 108,802 26,119 
1890 $6,318 162,853 114.245 34,027 
1891 93,659 179,549 115,610 28,448 
1892 108,858 203,347. | 136,778 35,932 
1893 110,398 201,597 | 83,511 -| 46,099 
1894 103,396 | 188,773 82,406 | 49,990 
) 


46,999 out of the 103,396 students who were examined were 
successful in passing in one or more subjects, and of these 
20,328 were successful for the first time. In the previous year 


AG ae a a 
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58,099 were successful, and 23,018 for the first time. The 
figures in the preceding table are, it should be stated, not 
comparable in all respects. Since 1889 “ geometrical drawing ” 
has taken the place of second-grade art geometry, and has 
been iacluded among the science subjects. Again, the abcli- 
tion, partially in 1893 and wholly in 1894, of the second-class 
in the elementary stage of science subjects affects not only the 
number of papers passed, but also of papers worked at the 
examination, one of the objects of the change being, as 
explained in the report for 1891, to discourage the presentation , 
of pupils for examination who possessed only a very elementary 
knowledge of the subject. Lastly, the present “pass” in the 
elementary stage is counted in the last column, though the 
standard is not quite so high as that required previously for a 
first-class. 

The examinations were held in 1894 at 2,205 centres in the 
provinces and at 145 in the Metropolis. Of the papers worked, 
144,308 were in the elementary stage and 40,828 in the 
advanced stage, the number of first- classes in each stage being 
respectively 43,632 and 6,358 ; while the number of papers in 
the honours division of the examination was 3,577, of which 
343 passed in the first-class and 599 in the second-class. 
Examinations were also held in various subjects of science by 
the Department in the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand and Australia, the total number of papers 
worked being 211. The cost of these examinations and any 
payments on their results were borne by the respective colonies 
and dependencies. 

The payments on results of science examinations held in 
1894 in training colleges amounted altogether to 10,248/., or at 
the rate of 2/. 1s. 7d. for each student under instruction in 
science. The corresponding figures for the previous year were 
7,9342 and 1/. 16s, 2d. respectively. 

Building grants for buildings, fittings and apparatus were 
made in 1894 to science schools at Batley, Rochdale, 
Gravesend, High Wycombe, Skipton, Rochester, Battersea, 
Aston Manor, King’s Lynn, Tiverton, Banbury and Darwen, 
amounting to 5,3142. The grants for fittings and apparatus, 
which are now only made to schools in {reland, amounted 
to 1261. 7s §a., the grants in the previous year being 
2,251. 125. 6a. for buildings, 3332. 138. for fittings, and 
93/. 175. 9a. for apparatus. 

In royal exhibitions, national scholarships and free student- 
ships, there were 180 competitors for the seven royal exhibi- 
tions, twenty-two national scholarships and six free studentships 
to the Royal College of Science, London, and the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin. These are awarded on the results of the 
May examinations. A high standard was attained, as in 
former years, by the successful competitors. 

Sixteen local exhibitions, science—towards which the 
Department provides 25/. per annum, on the locality contri- 
buting a similar amount—were awarded last year, being two 
more than in the previous year. These are tenable at any 
institution where advanced science instruction is given. . Of the 
sixteen exhibitioners seven elected to study at the Royal College 
of Science, London ; three at the Owens College, Manchester ; 
two at the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; one at the Mason Col- 
lege, Birmingham ; two at Glasgow University ; and one at 
the University College, Liverpool. For the science and art 
scholarships, which are awarded to pupils of elementary schools 
and of organised day science schools under sixteen years of 
age, a lucal contribution of 5/. a year is necessary ; this the 
Department supplements by a grant of 4/. in the first year, 72. 
in the second, and rc/, in the third year : 197 first year scholar- 
ships were awarded in 1894 ; IIT scholarships were renewed 
for a second year, and 55 for a third year, or a total of 363, 
being ten less than in the previous year. 

The first competition under the present scheme for Whit- 
worth scholarships and exhibitions was held in 1888, when four 
scholarships of 125/. a year, tenable for three years, twenty 
exhibitions of 10o/. and ten of 50/, tenable for one year, were 
given. In 1894 the competition was for four scholarships of 
125/. a year, tenable for three years, and thirty exhibitions, of 
502, tenable for one year. The number of competitors was 
107, as compared with 88 in 1893. Of these, 80 as compared 
with 58 in 1893 passed in the qualifying subjects. The 
successful competitors continue to show a high standard of 
attainment. 

Besides the scholars who were taught in the drawing 
standards, 16,842 pupil teachers and ex-standard scholars were 
examined in drawing, of whom 7,473 were successful. 

Special certificates were issued to the older teachers of 
elementary schools who did not hold the elementary drawing 
certificate, but who had taught drawing in schools which have 
obtained two or more good reports since August 1891, and had 


| been recognised by the Education Department as elementary 


school teachers for seven years previous to September 1, 1891, 
when drawing was made a compulsory subject of instruction 
for all boys in schools for older scholars. The number of such 
certificates which have been issued up to the present time 


is 3,417. 
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The grants for drawing in 1894 amounted to 159,072/, ; in 
1893 to 152,860/. 

Classes for manual instruction have now been esta- 
blished in connection with 1,021 elementary schools, an increase 
of 381 on the previous year; 575 of these schools were 
examined in the year ended August 31, 1894, and earned grants 
amounting to 8,o41/. on account of 30,059 scholars. 

The annual art examination for the students in residential 
and day training colleges was held in 1894 at 59 colleges: 
1,961 students took freehand drawing, of whom 696 obtained 
first class; 2,704 took model drawing, and 1,036 obtained 
first class ; 1,813 were examined in drawing from models with 
chalk on the blackboard, and 532 obtained first class ; 1,988 
took drawing in light and shade, and 800 obtained first class. 
The total number of individual students examined was 4,484 ; 
in 1893 the number was 4,145. The elementary drawing 
certificate (first class) was gained by agr students. The grants 
for drawing earned by these colleges amounted to 2,658/. 10S., 
as against 2,318/. Ios. in 1893. 

The number of local art schools and classes (including 112 
science schools) examined in art in 1894 was 1,758 as against 
1,9¢9 (which included 97 science schools) in 1893, showing a 
decrease of 151, The number of students under instruc- 
tion was 135,807 in 1893, as compared with 136,324 in 1894. 
Of these, 130,939 were of the industrial class as defined in 
the Science and Art Directory. Of the 291 art schools and 
branch classes and 1,455 art classes examined last year, 244 
schools and 1,282 classes were in England and Wales, 28 
schools and 118 classes in Scotland, and 19 schools and 55 
classes in Ireland. The number of students who sat for 
examination was 75,932 in 1894, or 2,204 more than in 1893, 
when the number was 73,728. 

In 1894, 135,26t exercises were worked by students of 
schools and classes. Of these exercises 111,851 were in 
elementary stages and 23,108 in advanced stages, or in subjects 


having no stages, the number successful in each stage being. 


respectively 47,718 or 42 66 per cent. for elementary stage, and 
14,193 Or 61°42 per cent. for advanced stage, while in the 
honours division 302 exercises were worked, of which 99 or 
32°78 per cent. were successful. But in addition to the papers 
worked by these students 11,7c6 papers were worked by 
external candidates and candidates from classes not receiving 
payments on results, of which 4,865 or 41°56 per cent. were 
successful. 

In 1893, 128,845 exercises were worked, of which 107,597 
were in elementary stages and 21,001 in advanced stages or in 
subjects not divided into stages, the number successful being in 
the former 46,651 or 43°35 per cent., and in the latter 10,309 
Or 49°09 per cent, while in the honours division 247 exercises 
were worked, of which 120 or 48°58 per cent. were successful. 
But in addition to the papers worked by these students 12,736 
papers were worked by external candidates and candidates 
from classes not receiving payments on results, of which 5,073 
Or 39°83 per cent. were successful. 

In 1894 97,943 works executed in the schools during 
the session by 22,358 students were submitted for examination 
at South Kensington. In 1893 93,397 works by 21,535 students 
were sent up. 

There were 248 competitors for the twenty local scholar- 
ships and the ten royal exhibitions. Of these local scholarships 
eight are being held at the National Art Training School, three 
at the School of Art, Leeds ; two at the Kensington School of 
Art, Bristol ; two at the School of Art, West Bromwich ; one at 
the Hastings Street School of Art, Leicester ; one at the Munici- 
pal School of Art, Birmingham ; one at the Technical College 
School of Art, Bradford ; one at the Municipal School of Art, 
Manchester ; and one at the School of Art, Brighton. The 
ten royal exhibitions are being held at the National Art 
Training School, to which ten new national scholars were also 
admitted. 

Three local exhibitions of art, towards eacn of which the 
Department provides 25/. per annum on the locality contributing 
a similar amount, were awarded last year. These are being 
held at the National Art Training School. 

The payments on results amounted to 56,7462, as 
against 52,523/. in 1893. The average payment per student 
under instruction in 1893 was 7s. 8td., while in 1894 it was 
8s. 37a. The payment per student examined in 1893 was 
145. 27a, and in 1894 14s. 112d. 

The County Council for the County Palatine of Lan- 
cashire has awarded seven scholarships, the County Councils 
for the West and North Ridings of Yorkshire have each 
awarded two scholarships, and the County Councils for Essex, 
for Norfolk and for Durham have each awarded one scholar- 
ship, the fourteen scholarships being held at the National Art 
Training School, London. 

Works have again been submitted to the Department 
for examination from South Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and the Isle of Man, Jersey and Guernsey. As the 
vote for the Department does not apply to these places, the 
expenses of examination are borne by the local authorities. 


The following are extracts from reports furnished by some 
of the examiners :— 

On perspective, Mr. E. S. Burchett says :— 

Although some of the papers show a higher mark of excel- 
lence than last year, it is nevertheless evident that many 
students attempt the examination with very insufficient pre- 
paration. 

In regard of design (elementary and advanced stages), the 
examiners, Mr. Lewis F. Day and Mr. T. Erat Harrison, 
say :— 

A greater number of exercises, both elementary and ad- 
vanced, has been sent in than last year, and the impression 
conveyed by them is that the general level of accomplishment 
is higher. That is to say, there is less absolutely bad or 
incompetent work. 

Still, there is plenty of room for improvement, and much 
that might very easily be mended. 

This is especially the case with regard to faithful observ- 
ance of the examiners’ instructions. Very many failures are to 
be attributed to the non-fulfilment of conditions which, it 
cannot be too clearly understood, are laid down in order that 
they may be followed. 

Great carelessness is shown, for example, in measurement— 
a simple thing, which demands only a little care on the part of 
the student ; but he seems to be content too often with merely 
approximate accuracy, and sometimes he ignores it altogether. 

The failing with regard to measurement is so universal that 
the examiners feel bound this year to deal leniently with it, 
except in the case of certain exercises showing such wilful 
contempt of instructions that they could not pass it~ over. 
Another case in which conditions are more or less disregarded 
is where drawings are executed practically in pencil, merely 
supplemented with a wash of colour. That is not the kind of 
water-colour drawing distinctly asked for. The pencil lines 
should count for nothing in the result. 

Sometimes the apparent disregard of rules seems due less 
to wilfulness than to want of intelligence om the part of the 
student. It is probably for lack of understanding that the 
“reversible” pattern asked for is found frequently not to reverse, 
or that it forms a design complete in itself. 

Again, it is difficult to understand how anyone of ordinary 
intelligence can mistake, as some have done, a “ geometric 
diaper” to mean a floral design set out on geometric lines. 
Geometric lines are already implied in the word “ diaper.” 

Neither can the word “floral panel” be reasonably under- 
stood to mean a piece of ordinary Italian Renaissance orna- 
ment. 

The examiners would like to see the purpose of the design 
more generally kept in view than is the case, especially in the 
advanced stage. Designs are described as for velvet which 
would work out more satisfactorily in damask, and vice versé, 
Drawer fronts are most often designed without sections, eleva- 
tions, or other working details of handles; sometimes without 
regard to the placing of the handles at all, and in about one 
case out of four with a keyhole either absurd in size or placed 
in a very unbusinesslike position. 

This point of workmanlikeness is one which should be much 
more strongly insisted upon than it seems to be in many 
schools. The very smal! number of designs submitted for 
glass may point either to the students’ unfamiliarity with its 
technique, or their not caring to grapple with the conditions of 
“Gothic.” But it happens that there is singularly little 
response to the other sections of Question I. (advanced). The 
greater part of the Moresque diapers sent in are scarcely 
recognisable as such, and there is only one Henri II. panel out 
of the two or three sent up which comes anywhere near the 
mark, These very few and inadequate exercises in historic 
style point either to the neglect of the subject or distaste for it 
on the student’s part. The examiners are of opinion that, with- 
out some acquaintance with historic ornament, the education 
of the designer is most incomplete. 

Referring to the execution of designs, it is frequently quite 
as good as one could expect, whether in the advanced or 
elementary section ; but a good deal of work is sent up which 
is not carried far enough. 

It is satisfactory to note that there is great care shown in 
many drawings, and that it is only occasionally that a drawing 
is dirty and pretentious. 

Neither are there, happily, so many drawings as before 
which aim essentially at picturesqueness ; it is working draw- 
ings which are wanted. 

There is further cause of congratulation in the rather better 
taste displayed this year than last. If the colour scheme is 
seldom very criginal, the tints are not often crude or harshly 
contrasted. There seems to be a general seeking after graceful 
line. That there is seldom any very strong character in the 
design may be accounted for by the praiseworthy desire to 
keep within the bounds of good taste. Only very rarely does 
a drawing, otherwise not without merit, shock one by its taste- 
lessness. On the other hand, a drawing, tasteful in effect 
sometimes proves on examination to be incoherent in design, 
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It is to be regretted that in some cases drawings which would 
rank fairly well lose their place through carelessness of execu- 
tion, and that some designs which seem to promise are dis- 
qualified through absolute incapacity cf workmanship. This 
is an exercise in design, but some measure of adequacy in 
execution has of course to be insisted upon. 

A certain appreciation of style in design is shown by many 
students. Faults of style occur mainly in two opposite direc- 
tions, On the one hand, neat and careful drawings are apt to 
be small in scale and triflingly elaborate ; on the other, bolder 
designs are often unfinished and empty of detail, or are finished 
in a pretentious way. The artistic mean lies between these 
two extremes. 

The examiners are not, on the whole, at all dissatisfied with 
the work. If their remarks refer mainly to shortcomings and 
defects, it is because there is less to be said about good work 
(which speaks for itself), and because it is by pointing out 
wherein the student fails that they think they can best help 
him to do better, 

As to architecture the examiner, Professor T. Roger Smith, 
records the general quality of the work of those candidates who 
have done well as extremely satisfactory—more so than usual ; 
but, on the other hand, the work of many of those who have 
either failed to pass or passed by a narrow margin includes a 
good deal that is by no means of an encouraging character. 
It is, of course, quite possible for work which is not carried far 
to be yet thoroughly satisfactory as far as it goes ; but many of 
these candidates have aimed at a great deal more than their 
knowledge or their power of drawing justified them in 
attempting, and have consequently done little, if anything, 
really well. 

The work of this year is, it is gratifying to report, 
conspicuous for good draughtsmanship. 

The opportunity afforded to candidates by one of the 
questions of drawing from recollection a feature of some archi- 
tecturai work which they have personally. studied, has been the 
means of eliciting a great amount of really excellent work ; a 
result which shows that in many of the schools of art the atten- 
tion of the students has been wisely directed to the study of 
actual buildings of good architectural character as the best 
objects from which to learn. The same remarks apply to a 
great extent also to the drawings illustrating an entire building; 
but that is a more difficult task to accomplish with success in 
a limited time and to a small scale. 

The examiner was much struck by the absence of indica- 
tions of anything approaching a wide knowledge of architecture. 
Several questions intended for advanced students who studied 
the subject in something of a liberal spirit have been avoided 
by almost every candidate. Questions on Roman decorative 
work, on the French architecture of the early Renaissance, and 
even on Italian Renaissance have elicited remarkably few 
answers. These are subjects upon which every moderately 
well-educated student of architecture might be expected to be 
well informed, and it is regrettable that they should apparently 
not have been sufficiently studied by even the advanced 
students for them to be prepared to select the questions relating 
to them as subjects for their answers. It appears that this 
points to a narrowness in the system of teaching which, if 
possible, it would be well to correct. 

As regards architectural designs, Professor T. Roger Smith 
explains :— 

That the numbers have diminished may of course be 
entirely due to accidental circumstances. This competition 
under the new syllabus has, however, very possibly not been 
quite so attractive to ambitious students as under the old 
arrangements, which approximated more closely to the con- 
ditions of actual public competitions as usually conducted by 
persons requiring designs for public or other buildings. How- 
ever this may be, the competition this year has in my judgment 
been the means of obtaining a great deal of good and solid 
work, and less that is either extravagant on the one hand or 
trivial and poor on the other hand than has been submitted 
in some former years. 

The problem set was the architectural treatment of the 
staircase for a public building. 
to style, but practically all the good designs were in some 
form of Renaissance. Gothic was tried by a few candidates, 
but none of them showed much proficiency in the adaptation of 
that style to secular purposes. No design in Greek architecture 
was submitted. In many instances pure Italian Renaissance 
has been attempted, and in others one of the transitional 
varieties, such as Jacobean. These varieties are for the 
most part better managed this year than they were last. The 
Style adopted has been in most cases consistently and intel- 
ligently adhered to, and the many opportunities which the 
subject offers for showing skill and good training have been 
understood and made use of by many of the candidates. 

The draughtsmanship of all the designs which have obtained 
high marks is good ; in some cases it is extremely good. Ina 
few instances colour has been introduced by candidates. 


There was no limitation as’ 


students and on the teachers under whom they have studied, 
and appear distinctly better as a whole than those of last year 
and of some previous years. 

Several students have given details of mouldings or other 
parts of the architectural treatment to a large scale, and have 
given them well, 

On principles of ornament the examiner was Professor 
G. Aitchison, A.R.A. He says :—In the elementary stage there 
is a great improvement in the knowledge of geometry. The 
most common etrors in the answers to geometrical questions 
are making an acute angled triangle with only one instead of 
three acute angles; the confusing of the rhomboid with the 
rhombus and the angles of the cutting plane in conic sections, 
and the mistaking of a sector for a segment of a circle. 

The names and shapes of the forms commonly used in 
ornament are better known than last year, and the drawing has 
improved. There is, however, still much tobe desired in the 
candidates’ knowledge. 

The greatest ignorance shown is in the profiles of the 
Classic mouldings, few being certain as to which are Greek and 
which are Roman. 

One of the greatest objects in teaching is to train the 
faculties so as to make what would otherwise be drudgery into 
an interesting occupation. 

After the common names and forms are learnt and orna- 
ment is separated into its main component elements, and while 
the eye and hand of the student are both being trained by 
drawing or modelling, his powers of observation should be 
specially cultivated too. 

Advanced —The best of these make very creditable draw- 
ings of articles that are ornamented with floral and animal 
forms, and a few give a good account of the’ principles 
involved. Amongst those who attempt the geometry there is 
a very fair knowledge of conic sections, but very few attempt 
the spirals, 

The attempts at drawing from memory former masterpieces 
of ornament have not been very successful. 

The flowers and plants drawn from memory are, as a rule, 
highly satisfactory, and in some cases admirable; but in 
making abstracts from them for conventional ornament the 
candidates are by no means so successful. This subject should 
be specially taught by students being shown good examples of 
conventional ornament, and having the plants from which they 
have been abstracted pointed out to them, and then making 
paraphrases. The gift of making good abstractions is neces- 
sarily rare, but without it the student is not fit for an 
ornamentalist. The mere dragging of natural foliage into the 
shapes wanted is not ornamenting. The plant’s object is to 
get light and sustenance, the ornamentalist’s to adapt floral and 
animal forms so as to add interest to some article, and this 
ornamentation should show as much of the mind of the 
ornamenter as of the suggestions got from nature, 

There is a great want of knowledge of harmonic proportion 
and in complex solids of the proper shapes, sizes and sequence 
of the forms. 

Good drawings of human figures and animals as parts ot 
the ornamentation of various things are less frequent than on 
some former occasions, 

Attention is drawn to the mistake candidates make in 
covering the whole of any article with ornament of nearly the 
same weight and value; no matter how good the ornament 
may be it wants plainness, as a foil, toset it off. If the Saracens 
did frequently err in this respect they were careful to make 
their ornament of different weights, so that when seen at the 
proper distance some parts seemed merely roughened, and they 
were not the greatest masters of ornamental art. The Greeks 
were very chary of their ornament, and thus enhanced its value, 
for the plainness not only gave value to the ornament by 
contrast, and made it precious by its rarity, but proclaimed it 
to be precious. 

As to painting from still life the examiners (Mr. W. F. 
Yeames, R.A., and Mr. E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S.) consider the 
average of the work is on a level with that of former years ; 
that the amount of sound work is well on the increase, while the 
absolutely bad is rarer. On the other hand, the performances 
of the highest excellence are fewer in number, 


CHARTLEY CASTLE. 


T the Congress of the British Archzological Association, 
ye Mr. A. Scrivener, of Hanley, read a paper on Chartley 
Castle, of which the following is an abstract :— 

Before the Conquest, Chaitley was historically unknown, 
yet in its earthworks they had one of the many defensive works 
which studded Mercia in pre-Normantimes. He had prepared 
a plan from actual survey and a section from actual levels 
showing the earthworks from west to east. They showed a 
mound 60 feet diameter to the west of the earthworks, having 


These satisfactory general results reflect credit on the | a ditch 80 to 100 feet wide, which doubtless originally sur- 
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ounded it. The mound was unmistakably artificially raised, 
and the natural escarpment of the hill had been quickened. 
In the east was a plateau of somewhat horse-shoe form, 15 feet 
below the top of the mound, also surrounded by a ditch, and 
to the east of this was another plateau of irregular circular 
form, also surrounded by a ditch. Having detailed the extent 
of these works, he said situated as this earthwork was, about 
three miles north of the great road, as Pennant said, midway 
between Stafford and Uttoxeter, and thirteen miles from Tut- 
bury, it was strange that it was not mentioned in history, except 
by inference, before the Conquest. Yet it must have been an 
important post before the Conquest. Erdeswicke said that 
“not long before the Conquest Chartley was given to Hugh, 
Ear] of Chester,” and that it descended to the sisters of the last 
Ranulph, Earl of Chester, and in the partition it was allotted to 
Agnes, who had married William Ferrers, Earl of Derby. The 
Rev. R. W. Eyton said Earl Hugh’s seigneury over Chartley and 
its continuance with his heirs he could neither prove nor disprove, 
but it was certain that De Ferrers became tenant of the Earl of 
Chester in Staffordshire long before this marriage. At any 
rate, Chartley became allied to the Chartley family, and the 
family was mentioned on the first page of the first volume of 
the William Salt “Collections,” where in the Pipe Roll of 1131 
Robert de Ferrers was reported as paying king’s dues. He was 
made first Earl of Derby in 1131, after having led the forces of 
Derbyshire at the battle of ‘“‘The Standard,” at Northallerton. 
The earlier earthworks were taken advantage of as a site of a 
castle of stone when such mode of defence superseded the 
earlier form, and in 1191-92 the repairs of the castle devolved 
upon the Crown. The castle was doubtless built in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century by Ranulph, Earl of Chester. 
Although several times repaired, and in later times almost 
rebuilt, it had fallen into utter ruin, but a small portion of the 
original plinth was visible some ten years ago. A wall was 
built running south-east from the keep-tower at the south- 
west angle of the castle, but it had disappeared and a modern 
one took its place. Five towers were built on the south 
and. east faces, the westernmost one being 42 feet in 
diameter. All were similar; at least, the two which formed 
the chief objects of the ruin were so, and no doubt the 
rest were similar. The walls were about 12 feet thick 
and pierced with archway slits, skilfully arranged. On the 
right-hand side of the arches opening on the east face 
there was an incised cross well wrought in the masonry. Was 
it the work of a pious hand just returned from the Holy Land 
with the lord of the castle? A curtain wall running east con- 
nected this tower with No. 2, and in this wall were the remains 
of a passage as though communicating with each tower, No. 2 
tower was 39 feet diameter outside. Traces of a staitcase and 
a flight of steps leading into the basement were to be seen ten 
years ago, but further ruin had almost destroyed them. In the 
bat’c wall of this and No. 1 tower were the sills and part of the 

ms of window openings, with characteristic splays of Early 
English character. Running from this tower, the curtain wall 
connected it with No. 3, the south-east tower, and in the wall 
near No. 2 tower, and well covered by an archway slit, were 
two openings having pointed arches communicating by a 
passage from the courtyard to the outer south ditch. A flat 
pilaster-like buttress marked this side as having been of-im- 
portance rather than the others, The outer and inner ashlar 
face to this and the remaining towers had gone, but it seemed 
to have been about 38 feet diameter. Northwards of this, and 
within 7 or 8 feet of it, stood another tower, No. 4, probably 
about 35 feet diameter, and between these two towers was the 
principal gateway. These were the remains of the once 
famous Earl of Chester’s Castle of Chartley. The history 
of the castle was interwoven with the history of the Crown 
and people for many centuries, its occupiers and owners 
taking most active part in the stirring events which went 
to build up the nation. After referring to several peculiarities 
about the ownership of the castle in the twelfth century, Mr. 
Scrivener went on to say in 1256 Margaret de Ferrers, 
Countess of Derby, was sued by a person that he might have 
every year the wood blown down in the park. Robert de 
Ferrers, the last Earl of Derby, played a conspicuous part 
in the Barons’ War, joining Simon de Montford. His castle 
of Tutbury was destroyed. He was again taken prisoner, 
but pardoned, and again raised an army, but was defeated at 
Chesterfield in 1266. His estates were confiscated, and he 
was imprisoned and deprived of his title. He was subse- 
quently liberated, and restitution of his vast estates was 
offered on payment of a fine of 50,0007, Failing to find 
this, his estates were conferred on Prince Edmund, except 
Chartley. In 1272 he (Robert de Ferrers) sued the king 
to be allowed to redeem the Manor of Chartley as heir 
to one Thomas de Ferrers, who died childless, but Roger 
le Strange stated that the king had given the manor to his 
brother Hamon when Robert rebelled, and that Robert 
had seized the castle and held it until dispossessed by the 
king’s liegemen, and the king had taken it into his own 
hands. The suit was decided in favour of Robert, “saving 


to the king the castle and the movables in it.” Robert died 
the same year, and during the reign, his son being under age, his 
widow was often before the Court as to her market and gallows 
in Chartley. The king bestowed Chartley on John, and he 
was created Baron Ferrers of Chartley. Hamon le Strange 
was sheriff of Staffordshire, and in “ Staffordshire Collections” 
it was mentioned that in 1271 he took a buck from Teddesley 
without warrant and carried it to Chartley. Again, in 1275, 
he and his sub-sheriff took some cattle from the abbot of 
Hulton and drove them to Chartley, retaining six for the use of 
the castle. There was some confusion in these dates, as. 
Robert’s widow was in possession of the castle at this time. In 
1450 a daughter of the Ferrers family came into the estates at 
eleven years of age, being then the wife of Walter Devereux, 
and he took the title of Lord Ferrers of Chartley. Another 
Walter, in 1551, was made first Viscount Hereford. He died 
in 1558, and his monument was in the church of Stowe. 
Another successor was created Earl of Essex, and another 
heiress of the family married, in 1615, Sir H. Shirley, of 
Staunton Harold, where was now the seat of the family of the 
Earl Ferrers, Viscount Hereford, and Earl of Essex. The 
manor house, close to the castle at the foot of the hill, was built 
by a Walter Devereux about 1475, and was a place of note. 
Mary Queen of Scots was also lodged in it for a time when 
removed from Tutbury. 


GENERAL, 


The Sultan of Tarkey has informed the President of the 
French Republic that he will contribute 20,000/, towards the 
cost of the mosque which is to be erected in Paris. 

A Committee has been formed in Montreal for the erection 
of a memorial of Samuel de Champlain, who was the founder 
of Quebec. 


A House in the Rue Menilmontant, Paris, which attained 
some importance in the history of political economy and 
sociology, is about to be demolished. It was the “ familistére ” 
of the Saint-Simonians. When the sect declined it was con- 
verted into a restaurant known as the Tilleuls. 


Mr. Aston Webb has been appointed assessor by the 
Liverpool museum and art committee of the Corporation in 
regard of the competition for the proposed extension of the 
museum buildings. 

The Thirteenth Autumn Exhibition was opened in the 
Manchester Corporation Art Gallery on Tuesday. 


The Anonymous Donor who has contributed about 
7,000/, for the restoration of the old parish church tower and 
clerestories, at Kidderminster, is stated to be Mr. John 
Brinton, formerly M.P. for the borough. 


The Plans of Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have been selected for the proposed new building for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Newcastle. 

The Twenty-fifth Autumn Exhibition has just been 
opened in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. The works 
shown number considerably over 1,000. 

The Death is announced of Professor George Stephens, 
honorary member of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, at 
the age of eighty-two years. He was born at Liverpool, but 
when quite a young man he went to Sweden, settled at Stock- 
holm, and afterwards removed to Copenhagen. He had 
devoted himself particularly to the Runic monuments of the 
North of Europe. 

An Experiment is being made with the object of reclaim- 
ing the vast extent of waste marsh land in the delta of the 
Danube between St. George’s and the Sulina branches. 

A Replica of the tapestry “The Adoration of the Magi,” 
designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and worked by Mr. William 
Morris, has been presented to the Manchester Corporation by 
Mr. William Simpson. 

The Members of the Northern Architectural Association 
had an opportunity of viewing the completed tower of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Summerhill Street, on Saturday afternoon 
last, under the direction of Mr. W. S. Hicks, who succeeded 
the late R. L. Johnson as architect. A peal of bells have still 
to be hung, and a new entrance made to the church. 

The Marriage of Mr. Alec G. Adkin, of the firm of Issit, 
Adkin & Hill, architects, Bradford and Ilkley, to Miss Beatrice 
Baxter, niece of Mr. Edward P. Dove, took place at the Ilkley 
Wesleyan church on Thursday afternoon, August 29. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers have issued a long 
list of subjects, papers on which are invited. 

The Death is announced, on the 3rd inst., at Meopham 
Court, near Gravesend, at the age of fifty-three, of Mr. Ralph 
H. Tweddell, hydraulic engineer, of Delahay Street, West- 
minster. The deceased gentleman was the author of many 
papers read before engineering societies and other learned 
bodies in London and the provinces. 
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THE WEEK. 


A MEETING of the Liverpool City Council was held on 
Wednesday when, after a long discussion, the recommenda- 
tion of the library, museum and arts committee was adopted, 
viz. that Mr. Aston WEBB be appointed assessor in con- 
nection with the competition for designs of the proposed 
extension of the Museum buildings, on the conditions 
named in his letter of July 22, 1895, at a fee of 150 guineas, 
and that the committee be authorised, in conjunction with 
the assessor, to make the necessary arrangements for the 
competition. It was explained that Mr. Wese had agreed 
to accept the fee of 150 guineas on condition that the com- 
petition be limited to local and London architects. 


TuHeE late Mr. HUNTER RODWELL, Q.C., when as arbi- 
trator he assessed the value of insanitary property in Liver- 
pool, acted on the principle that only the value of the site 
and of the old materials should be considered. All the 
owners of property of that kind were alarmed by the doc. 
trine, and combined to bring test cases before the superior 
courts. It was eventually decided that the rent-producing 
qualities of the property must be taken into account by an 
assessor. Another investigation was lately held before 
Mr. Lawson Watton, Q.C., affecting 572 houses. Their 
character may be judged when it is known that fourteen 
were demolished by the owners without asking for com- 
pensation, and fifty-two houses were agreed to be demolished 
On payment by the Corporation of sums amounting alto- 
gether to 437/, or an average of 8/. 8s. per house, the 
owners retaining the sites of the houses. The remaining 
506 houses were purchased by the Corporation for sums 
amounting to 17,460/., or an average of 34/. 10s. per house. 
There were only eight properties to be considered by the 
arbitrator. In the first the final offer of the Corporation 
was 1o5/. and the award was 112/, in the second 228/. was 
awarded instead of 216/., in the third the final offer of 420. 
was confirmed, in the fourth 272/. was awarded instead of 
2287. 15s.,in the fifth 195/. instead of. 130/., in the sixth 
315/. instead of 275/., in the seventh 474/. instead of 4oo/., 
and in the last case 4752. was awarded, the final offer being 
4507. It is needless to say that in all cases the owners 
claimed much larger sums. 


THE annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science began in Ipswich on W ednesday, 
being the sixty-fifth since the foundation of the Society. 
Sir Douctas Gatton presided, and he read a part of his 
address, but owing to a sudden attack of illness, the pre- 
sident was compelled to have the remainder read by 
deputy. As was to be expected, Sir Douctas GaLton 
maintained that the Association was one of the pioneers of 
sanitary science. He said the early reports of the Associa- 
tion showed that the laws of hydrostatics, hydro-dynamics 
and hydraulics necessary to the supply and removal of 
water through pipes and conduits had long been investi- 
gated by the mathematician. But the modern sanitary 
engineer has been driven by the needs of an increasing 
population to call in the chemist and the biologist to help 
him to provide pure water and pure air The purification 
and the utilisation of sewage occupied the attention of the 
British Association as early as 1864, and between 1869 
and 1876 a committee of the Association made a series 
of valuable reports on the subject. It was not till the 
chemist called to his aid the biologist, and came to the 
help of the engineer, that a scientific system of sewage 
purification was evolved. Dr. FRANKLAND many years 
ago suggested the intermittent filtration of sewage, 
and Mr. Batpwin LATHAM was one of the first en- 
gineers to adopt it. But the valuable experiments made 
in recent years by the State Board of Health in Massa- 
chusetts have more clearly explained to us how by 
this system we may utilise micro-organisms to convert 


organic impurity in sewage into food fitted for higher 
forms ‘of life. To effect this we require, in the first 
place, a filter of any material which affords numerous surfaces 
or open pores. Secondly, that after a volume of sewage 
has-passed through the filter an interval of time be allowed, 
in which the air necessary to support the life of the micro 

organisms is enabled to enter the pores of the filter. Thus 
this system is dependent upon oxygen andtime. Under 
such conditions the organisms necessary for purification are 
sure to establish themselves in the filter before it has been 
long in use. Sir Douctas Gatton pointed out that 
whilst the sanitary engineer has done much to improve the 
surface conditions of our towns, to furnish clean water and 
to remove our sewage, he has as yet done little to purify 
town air. Fog is caused by the floating particles of 
matter in the air becoming weighted with aqueous vapour; 
some particles, such as salts of ammonia or chloride of 
sodium, have a greater affinity for moisture than others. 
We must suffer from fog so long as we keep refuse stored: 
in towns to furnish ammonia, or so long as we allow street 
surfaces to supply dust of which much consists of powdered 
horse manure, or so long as the products of combustion 
are sent into the atmosphere. Therefore, when mechanical 
traction is adopted for vehicles in towns we may largely 
reduce one cause of fog. And if we diminish black smoke 
black fogs will also be diminished. 


Tue American Lien Law originated in the demand of 
workmen to have a sort of mortgage on buildings until 
their wages were paid in full. According to a recent 
decision in the United States District Court in the Northern 
District of Ohio, the architect has also the right to a lien on 
a building for his services. According to Architecture and 
Building, the judge in his decision said :—“ There is no 
reason in equity or law why the architect who conceives 
and puts upon paper the design of such an immense 
building as that involved in this case, and who puts upon 
paper with such minuteness of detail the specifications 
and drawings as to enable anyone skilled in such business 
to erect, with perfect proportions and proper stability, such 
a mammoth structure, should not be protected in his con- 
tribution to the completion of such work as well as the 
carpenter, the plumber, the painter or anyone who performs 
manuallabour. The Court certainly ought not to strain the 
statute to exclude labour of this high character and grade 
unless it is plainly the intent of the Legislature that it 
should bear such interpretation. The architect in this 
case is entitled toa lien not only for the plans and specifica- 
tions, but for the labour and assistance in the construction 
of the building in pursuance of these plans.” This seems 
certainly in accord not only with the dictates of common 
sense, but with the equitable rules of justice. 


THE topography of the old series of Ordnance 1-inch 
maps in the South of England being imperfect and in- 
adequate, it has been decided to engrave the results of the 
drift survey in that region on the new series of maps. The 
sheets that include the Isle of Wight, with portions of the 
south of Hampshire and Sussex, have been already reported 
as published. Those lying to the west of the Solent, com- 
prising the south-western extremity of Hampshire and 
Eastern Dorsetshire (Isle of Purbeck), have been com- 
pleted and sent to the engraver. Much progress has 
been made in the preparation of the general map of 
England and Wales, showing the geology on the 
scale of four miles to an inch. Of the thirteen sheets 
of which this map consists, four have been already reported 
as published. A sheet comprising the tract of country 
between Reading and the mouth of the Bristol Channel is 
almost entirely engraved, and will shortly be issued. 
Another sheet, embracing East Anglia, Huntingdonshire, 
Rutlandshire, with the greater part of Lincolnshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Northamptonshire, has been completed and 
sent to the engraver. The remaining seven sheets, with the 
exception of the Isle of Man, the original survey of which 
is not, yet completed, are all well advanced, and will be 
in the hands of the engraver in the course of the present 
year, 
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NOTES ON RECENT STREET ARCHITECTURE 
He PGA pit ns a free AYE 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 
(Concluded. ) 


S has been remarked earlier in these articles, ‘ Auld 
Scotland ” has been “ canny” enough to make a very 
decided mark in that growing competition as to archi- 
tectural pretensions among the great Banking communities 
in London. The new Bank of Scotland in Bishopsgate 
Street has just opposite to it that very fine design of the 
late JoHN GrpBson, ze. the headquarters of the National 
Provincial Bank of England. As in the Commercial Union 
building in Cornhill and that just mentioned, the important 
element of a lengthy frontage is one of the features in this 
imposing facade. It has often struck the writer, as it must 
have done other observers, as to what kind of building 
occupied the site immediately before such great structures 
as the before-mentioned examples were reared. The ready 
answer is, that except to those very familiar with the locali- 
ties In question the memory of the ‘defunct “ bricks. and 
mortar” has become a complete blank—a total: eclipse has 
taken place. At the present moment the only conspicuous 
example to the contrary which occurs to, the writer is that 
of the site now occupied by the Piccadilly branch of the 
National Provincial Bank of England, where there was a 
very elegant Italian stone building, comparatively recently 
erected, each stone of which was carefully numbered before 
being taken down. Mr. WaTERHOUSE, it will be remem- 
bered, was very anxious to work them in as far as 
practicable in the new building ; but there were so many 
difficulties in the way and the architect’s hands would have 
been so tied that it was realised the result of this kind of re- 
building would not have been satisfactory to any concerned, 
so it was reluctantly, though no doubt wisely, given up, and it 
is sincerely to be hoped that a good place has been found 
elsewhere in London for the “old stones” which were 
displaced by the handsome and remarkable new branch 
Bank. But to return to the subject—this new Bank of 
Scotland—the principal material used for its facing is 
stone, except to the fine entrances, where a very beautiful 
granite of a purplish colour is used, the spandrels over these 
arched portals being filled in with the unusual feature of 
‘bronze figure sculpture, which seems rather a new departure. 
On the first floor, near each end of the facade, is an oriel 
window of more than usual width, but necessarily of some- 
what shallow projection, so as to comply with the Metro- 
politan Building Act. So on plan it is bow-shaped—a 
segment of a circle struck well away towards the interior. 
The style of this bank may be called Corinthian, and it has 
some finely-proportioned columns, with capitals, the carving 
of which is principally based on the acanthus leaf. The 
sky-line is agreeably broken up by dormer windows of 
picturesque composition, somewhat after the style of those 
in the Chateaux on the Loire. This fine Bank forms a 
great architectural addition to this part of Bishopsgate 
Street, and is, mercifully, free from those mongrel features 
which disfigure too many of our recent buildings. It is all 
very well to preach about the desirability of absolute 
originality in design, but it is only a master who can 
do such things. As has been pointed out at the outset of 
these articles, the harmonious and skilful blending together 
of forms generally recognised is as much or more to be 
commended than strained efforts after mere novelty. 
Dominion House, No. 10, on the north side of 
Venchurch Street, near the Great Eastern terminus, is an 
Italian Renaissance stone building without brick, marble or 
granite being employed, and was completed last year, the 
date being indicated externally. Very little carving is 
employed, but such as there is is well placed and “tells” 
all the better because so much repose exists in the 
surroundings, which thus act as a foil to the enriched parts, 
as is quite proper. Trabeated construction is somewhat 
freely used to the heads of the windows as well as a 
columnar treatment to them, and this is rather a welcome 
variety. There is but one dormer window to this building 
which is, however, of a rather elaborate type, forming a 
conspicuous feature, as it is linked by flying arches to the 
pedimental terminations of a species of panelled pier which 
rise from the ground-floor level. 


. 


How few people who go along Eastcheap and pass the 
south side of the beautiful gardens of Trinity Square ever 
think of walking round the orth side of the Square, which 
is quiet and out of the way. Yet here stands that important 
public building, the Trinity House. What material can 
look better or stand the trying atmosphere of London better 
than Portland stone, of which this is built, seeming almost 
like white marble blanched by the wind! The elevation of 
the Trinity House is a charming specimen of the Ionic 
order, with its general delicate and harmonious proportions, 
with its appropriate sculptured anchor and oval-shaped 
panels containing heads. Such an example as this almost 
tempts one to eschew the use of various coloured building 
materials and stick to Portland stone only. But some 
patience is required in waiting for the stone to get this 
hue. Some parts of the New Law Courts are happily 
showing this effect of the influence of Time on them. 
Though, as was stated at the beginning of these articles, the 
writer has Medizeval sympathies, he has far more admiration 


for the beautiful proportions of the details in sucha Classic ~ 


structure as the Trinity House than for the so-called Gothic 
of the Tower Bridge hard by, where the want of proper 
scale in many of the mouldings and other architectural 
features is a very serious blemish in the design, which 
might have been avoided by a better knowledge of true 
Gothic work. 

A more complete contrast, on the east side of Trinity 
Square, to the fine old structure on its north side can 
scarcely be imagined than the gorgeous-looking tavern, 
lately rebuilt, the George, which is of the modern 
Renaissance style, of red brick with freestone dressings of 
a reddish sandstone, red granite piers or pilasters with 
grey coloured bases of the same material, and a high 
Mansard roof covered with grey slates. Yet taking it 
altogether, this is not a bad specimen of the better class of 
public-house of the day, for it is all essential that a building 
where such a trade is carried on should advertise its exist- 
ence as much as possible by making people gaze at its 
exterior, and thus be tempted to pay a visit to the interior. 
On the west side of Trinity Square, next the Metropolitan 
District Station, is a block of offices lately erected of very 
fair design, so that the former dingy surroundings of the 
Trinity House have been improved. 

The curiously-named streets of Bevis Marks and 
Houndsditch are rich in warehouses, and the Jewish sur- 
names very evident. 
rebuilt, as many of them have, it cannot be said that the 
architecture is anything but mediocre, and no comment is, 
therefore, necessary on them. 

Another part of the City which formerly possessed little 
architectural character was that in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool Street. But this has been very much 
altered, particularly in the case of Blomfield Street, which 
extends from London Wall to the North London Railway 
terminus. Here, at the corner of East Street (which leads 
into Finsbury Circus), a very fine large stone building in 
the Italian style pure and simple, designated Finsbury 
House, has just been put up, while on the opposite side of 
East Street is the Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary, 
Moorfields. Finsbury House has the advantage of an 
extensive frontage both ways, and the rounded corner is 


very well managed in this instance without the employment © 


of any turret. At this point is a fine entrance doorway, 
where columns are freely used with good effect. There is 
also another important entrance in Blomfield Street, which 
is flanked by handsome pilasters curved out in the upper 
part so as to carry a good projecting cornice over, as a 
protection to the doorway—a kind of compromise with a 
corbel which has become rather popular within the last few 
years among architects who favour the Neo-Renaissance 
style. rom the first-floor level up to the top of the second 
floor handsome columns and pilasters- of polished grey 
granite are reared at cértain points of the design, supporting, 
of course, an entablature. Although this feature of columns 
occupying the height of two storeys has been often con- 
demned as without meaning, it continues to be adopted 
notwithstanding. And certainly an appearance of stateliness 
is thus conveyed which cannot be attained by other means, 
while, though not absolutely wanted for purposes of 
strength, these columns and pilasters take the place of piers 
or buttresses. 


But where the houses have been’ 


There is one peculiarity in this building, in. 


> 


ba 
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the upper part of it, viz. two attics over the entablature, one 
above the other, the upper being set back a little and con- 
sisting of a series of pedimented windows separated by 
piers, but the effect of necessity is somewhat heavy, for such 
a mass of stonework is not looked for above the cornice. 
The writer recollects to some extent the building at the 
corner which this has superseded, and that it had very 
slight architectural pretensions. The new and much larger 
edifice is certainly a great improvement, and has the 
advantage of being ina much more open part of the City 
than some of those criticised, so that its merits, which are 
rot a few, can be duly seen and appreciated. 

At the lower part of Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
Street, next to a large block of offices in the inner corner of 
this picturesque little bit of the City, with its tiny shady 
churchyard at a high level cut in two by a paved footway, 
was, till within the last year or two, an inoffensive-looking 
brick building, under which was a very interesting vaulted 
Medizeval undercroft in a fairly perfect state. As will be 
remembered, efforts were made in vain by levers of 
antiquities to obtain the preservation of this rare relic of the 
past in Medizeval London, as a new building was to be put 
up on the site. However, the exigencies of commerce no 
doubt prevented the owners of the property lending an ear 
to these archzeological plaints, and the whole of the ancient 
substructure was destroyed, so that an annexe to the block 
of offices just mentioned could be built without any tiresome 
restrictions ‘in the basement. Now, it is not desired to 
condemn this proceeding when one has no knowledge of all 
the “pros and cons” in such a case, but what the writer 
does very much lament is that in so large an extension 
some attempt was not made to improve upon the 
“ Gothic” details of the older structure in dealing with the 
new work, as there was certainly room for such, the original 
building having been in existence for some years. No 
architect of the Middle Ages would have proceeded in this 
fashion merely for the sake of so-called uniformity, though 
he would probably have departed too widely from the 
original to have satisfied the ideas of the present day. But 
there is a v/a media, which was well pursued in the case of 
the extension to the Morning Fost Office, Wellington 
Street, when it was extended down to the Strand. The 
style of the old building was Italian, and the materials red 
brick with Portland cement dressings, quoins, &c. Yet, in 
the new wing the architect managed to introduce many 
improvements in the details (also employing freestone 
instead of stucco), without in any way marring the harmony 
and continuity of the whole. 

Numbers of recent interesting City buildings have of 
necessity not been mentioned in these lines, but it is 
trusted that a sufficient representation of them has been 
commented upon to show what is being now done and 
how hopeful for the future of Architecture the outlook is, 
notwithstanding a very few drawbacks. 


THE SCOTTISH MINERAL GALLERY. 


i dap hall of the Scottish Mineral Collection on the upper 
floor of the west wing of the Museum of Science and 
Art has now been opened to visitors. For the greater part of 
the nine months during which this hall has been closed Pro- 
fessor Heddle, of St. Andrews, has been engaged in laying out 
and labelling the collection of Scottish minerals lately acquired 
from him, and which it has been a great part of his lifework to 
gather together. This collection, partly by gift and partly by 
purchase, has now become national property, and finds a per- 
manent resting-place in the Edinburgh Museum. The Sco¢s- 

- man gives a long and interesting description, from which we 
make the following extract. 

The collection at one time seemed likely to find another 
destination, but at a fortunate moment it was brought under 
the notice of Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, and he secured it for 
Edinburgh. By the arrangement he then made Dr. Heddle 
agreed to accept 1,000/. for 1,000 selected specimens, and to 
present the remainder of his collection, consisting of between 
six and sevén thousand specimens, and valued at 2,600/., to the 
Edinburgh Museum. The funds for the purchase portion were 
obtained chiefly by subscription, one personal friend and former 
student of Dr. Heddle’s generously giving 500/ ; so that this, 
the largest collection ever acquired by the museum at one time, 

- has come to it almost entirely as a gift. The museum was 

already in possession’of a small but fine collection of Scottish 

minerals, given for the most part by the late Patrick Dudgeon, 


of Cargen, which at Mr. Dudgeon’s request has been incor- 
porated with that of Dr. Heddle, and the joint collections, as 
now laid out and labelled, bring together in scientific arrange- 
ment specimens of all the Scottish minerals known to exist. 

The extent of the collection may be gathered from the fact 
that it contains specimens from the Shetland Islands and from 
the Cheviot Hills, and ranges over the breadth of Scotland 
from St. Kilda and the Flannan Islands to its easternmost 
point at Peterhead. Within these four corners of Scotland and 
its islands certain districts have been especially fertile in their 
yield of minerals, and the localities from which the greatest 
number of specimens have been obtained may be set down as 
Shetland, Sutherland, the Western Islands, the Central High- 
lands, Kilpatrick and Dumbarton Hills, the Lead Hills and 
Wanlockhead, and the Sidlaw and ‘Ochil Hills. The arrange- 
ment of the collection is not, however, in geographical order. 
The locality of each specimen is clearly given on its label, but 
the grouping is determined by chemical composition, following 
for the most part the plan adopted by Dana in the sixth edition 
of his “ Mineralogy.” Dana’s arrangement is adhered to in the 
systematic collection, which fills the wall cases and flat cases 
on the floor of the hall, and is complete in itself. A number of 
large specimens which are of individual interest are, however, 
set out in nine upright. cases specially designed and devoted 
to their display. 

The labelling, which has not yet’ been completed, formed 
an important pari of Dr. Heddle’s work. ‘Each label gives the 
name, geologic formation, locality and facts cf special interest 
relating to the specimen, and in many cases is accompanied by 
an analysis, this being of the very specimen to which it ‘is 
attached, and by-drawings showing its crystallographic form. 
The collection is thus fitted to be of the most complete use to 
the student of mineralogy. But it cannot fail to interest even 
the most casual visitor, who will be astonished to find that 
things of such great beauty have lain hid and still lie hid 
among the rocks or on the. hillsides upon which he may have 
often trod. 

Amongst the oxides, to quote the chemical phraseology, 
the quartzes are specially attractive. The cairngorms and 
amethysts, the fine series of agates and jaspers, as well as the 
curious form assumed by quartz in the ‘graphic granites,” 
carry their own claims to attention. The cairngorms are 
shown both in their natural state and also after being boiled, 
cut and polished. 

The Scottish stone. never quite loses all trace of ‘a 
banded clouding, which discloses an interrupted growth. 
Similar stones found under tropical skies will boil out clear 
and cloudless, but the genuine cairngorm of our northern 
mountains always retains a trace of this zonal clouding in the 
heart of its brightness. But of value far surpassing the well- 
known cairngorm, Scotland can boast of other gems. The 
Heddle collection contains, for instance, cut specimens of 
pyrope from Elie—far more truly a ruby than that passed off 
as such from Africa; blue topaz, from Ben a Bourd; beryl, 
from Braemar; amethyst, from Morar; moonstone, from 
Harris ; fléches d’amour, from Campbelton ; and huge crystals 
of amazon stone from Sutherland. 

Two cases are filled with agates and jaspers, sliced and 
polished to show their beautiful markings ; and in the adjoining 
cases are specimens. of showy purple and green fluorspars, 
chiefly obtained from steam cavities in the carboniferous lavas 
of Gourock. Perhaps less striking at first glance, but quite as 
beautiful on a closer examination, is the extensive series of 
crystalline calcites. These represent every known Scottish 
locality where this mineral is found, and show a larger number 
of combinations of various faces than has yet been recorded for 
any other single country. 

The case of hydrocarbons, coals and bituminous shales 
stands somewhat apart from the rest of the collection. That 
these minerals are of the greatest economic value goes without 
saying. It is only within the last fifty years that. the shales 
have been really exploited. The result, however, has been not 
only to give us from this unpromising looking material a 
burning oil as clear as water and a paraffin wax as. white 
as alabaster, but to call into existence a vast industry 
unknown in the first half of our century. The late Sir James 
Gowans used to tell of his first acquaintance with shale. It was 
in the forties while he was busy as a contractor Jaying the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow railway line, that he came across many 
outcrops of the mineral. Specimens from these he handed to 
his friend Professor George Wilson, who obtained from them 
by distillation a tarry substance which eventually yielded a 
black wax. This wax was made into black candles, which were 
sent tothe Exhibition of 1851, and one of them is shown in the 
hydrocarbon case in this collection. It was said that Mr. 
Gowans was offered the rights of the whole of the shale on the 
estate fora trifle, but he was busy with his railway work and 
took no further interest in the matter. It is scarcely likely that 
any one then dreamed of the future development of the oil 
industry, or of the immense sums which would be paid in shale 
royalties within a few decades. 
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Many will yet remember the interest excited by the famous 
trial, Gillespie v. Russell, in which the issue was whether a 
certain mineral was or was not coal.. The fact that Dr. Heddle 
was engaged in this case as chemical expert has enabled him to 
give a fuller interest to his collection of hydrocarbons, for he 
has preserved. the specimens used in evidence at the trial, and 
they are now shown with their analyses. It is fortunate that 
these have been preserved, as the Torbanehill mineral is now 
~ completely worked out, and such specimens, with their his- 
torical associations, are practically irreplaceable. All through 
the collection there is evidence of the fortunate circumstances 
which have aided Dr. Heddle in gathering these specimens. 
He was on the ground when the great railway cuttings 
were made, and the navvy’s pick turned up many an 
interesting specimen. While the quarries of the meta- 
morphic limestone and the mines in the Lead Hills 
were still open, he was on the watch for everything of 
interest they might yield, and some of the finest and rarest 
specimens in the collection were thus obtained. The greater 
number of these mines are now finally closed, and such an 
opportunity can scarcely recur. These were happy chances, 
but it was no doubt to Dr. Heddle’s untiring energy which 
carried him, hammer on shoulder, to the top of almost every 
mountain in Scotland and to every spot by sea or land*where 
a specimen was likely to be found, that the collection owes its 
completeness and value. The size of many of the specimens, 
still more than their number, vouches for the personal vigour 
and indomitable endurance necessary for the securing of such 
prizes, and the result shows that the labour has been well 
spent, for the Heddle-Dudgeon Collection is not only the most 
representative gathering of Scottish minerals that exists, but is 
also, it 1s safe to say, the finest national collection of the 
minerals of any one country in the world. 


ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


E lately reprinted an article from the Journal of the 
Society of Arts on “Early Art Prizes of the Society,’ 
in which reference was made to the exhibitions of pictures, &c., 
which grew out of the system of premiums, and eventually led 
to the foundation of the Royal Academy. As the institution of 
picture exhibitions in this country is a subject of considerable 
interest, the following particulars respecting the early history 
of the movement have been supplied to the /ournal of the 
6th inst. :— 

The first idea of an exhibition appears to have occurred to 
the committee of polite arts as a means of showing to the 
public the objects which were successful in obtaining prizes, 
and these objects were thus publicly exhibited by the Society 
for several years. Coincident with this desire was the move- 
ment among the artists for some system of interesting the 
outer world in their work. There were at the period of the 
foundation of the Society of Arts few facilities for the education 
of the artist, and none at all for the making widely known the 
objects he produced. In St. Martin’s Lane there was an old- 
established resort of painters which was known as the 
St. Martin’s Lane Academy, and from this institution emanated 
the demand for an exhibition. It appears from the minutes of 
the Society of Arts that on February 27, 1760, “A letter from 
Mr. Francis Hayman, chairman of the committee of artists, was 
read, desiring the use of the Society’s room for exhibiting 
paintings, &c.” The letter was referred to an extensive and 
important committee, including among its members Israel 
Wilkes, Mr. Pine, Sir George Savile, Lord Ward, P. Carteret 
Webb, Mr. Chambers, Lord Middleton, Sir Thomas Robinson, 
Thomas Hollis, Dr. Knight and Henry Baker. The committee 
reported on March 5 that “they are of opinion that the Society 
may allow a public exhibition of productions in the polite arts 
for one fortnight this year, under such regulations and restric- 
tions as the Society shall hereafter prescribe.”. The following 
regulations were then passed :— 

1.. That this exhibition be confined to the productions of the 
artists resident in Great Britain or Ireland. 

2. That all the productions in the polite arts coming from 
the committee of artists be received. 

3. That the productions of all other artists in the polite arts 
be also received. 

4. That no production be received except the name of the 
artist be sent therewith. 

5. That such productions be exhibited from April 21 to 
May 3 next, both inclusive. 

It was also decided that no charge should be made for 
admission, and further resolved that “a committee of the 
Society be appointed to view the productions of the polite arts 
(not coming from the committee of artists) before they are put 
in the Society’s apartments. That the said committee have 
power to reject such pieces as they may think unbecoming 
their dignity to have exposed under their permission. That 
the said committee may appoint the places where all the 
productions may be hung or exhibited,.in case any dispute 


shall arise among the artists about placing them.” It was then 
“ordered that the artists be acquainted that their proposition is 
accepted of, except that part which relates to taking the 
shilling at the doors.” de 

It will be seen from these resolutions that although the 
Society accepted the proposition of the artists for an exhibition, 
they took care to reserve to themselves all the arrangements, 
so that it was in-fact the’ Society’s exhibition. + 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in 1753, at 
the same time as the Society of Arts was initiated, the artists, 
under the chairmanship of this same Francis Hayman, 
attempted, without success, to form an academy. The official 
notification of the meeting,: held on November 13, is as 
follows :—“ There is a scheme on foot for creating a public 
academy for the improvement of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and it is thought necessary to have a certain number 
of professors with proper authority, in order to making regula- 
tions, taking subscriptions, &c., erecting a building, instructing 
the students, and concerting all such measures as shall be 
afterwards thought necessary. Your company is desired at the 
Turk’s Head, in Gerard Street, Soho, on November 13, at five 
in the evening, to proceed to the election of thirteen painters, 
three sculptors, one chaser, two engravers and two architects, 
in all, twenty-four, for the purpose aforesaid.—(Signed), Francis 
Milner Newton, secretary.” The names proposed were as 
follows :— 

Francis Hayman, chairman ; George Michael Moser, Louis 
Francis Roubiliac, Thomas Hudson, George Lambert, Samuel 
Scot, Robert Strange, John Shackleton, William Hoare, 
Charles Grignon, John Ellys, Henry Cheere, Isaac Ware, 
Richard Dalton, James Payne, Joshua Reynolds, Samuel 
Wale, Gavin Hamilton, John Gwynn, Thomas Sandby, Richard 
Yeo, Thomas Carter, John Astley, John Pine, F. M. Newton, 
secretary.* No agreement was come to at the meeting, and 
the projectors were satirised by their fellow artists and became 
the objects of several caricatures. It will be noticed from the 
above list that some of the twenty-four were among those who 
obtained premiums from the Society of Arts, and several 
were afterwards foundation members of the Royal Academy 
instituted in 1768 

To return to the exhibition cf 1760. There were 130 works 
in all, and the best artists were well represented. Reynolds 
had four portraits, Richard Wilson three landscapes, Hayman 


his well-known picture of Garrick as Richard /1/., and Cosway — 


the portrait of Shipley. Among the other celebrated exhibitors 
may be mentioned Highmore, Morland, Pine, Sandby, Carlini, 
Moser, Pingo, Roubiliac, Wilton, MacArdell, Gwynn, Rooker, 
Strange and Woollett. The title of the catalogue, which was 
sold for sixpence, was “A Catalogue of the Pictures, 
Sculptures, Models, Drawings, Prints, &c., of the present Artists, 
exhibited at the Great Room of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, on April 21, 1760.” 


It must be borne in mind that the great room here referred to - 


is not the present meeting-room in the Adelphi, but a former 
habitation of the Society, situated in the Strand, near Beaufort 
Buildings. The present building was not taken possession of 
until the year 1774. The exhibition was a success, but, un- 
fortunately, a success which led to disaster, for a disagreement 
arose among the exhibitors as to the use to be made of the 
money received at the door in exchange for catalogues. This 
amounted to one hundred pounds. In an article on “ The Royal 
Academy in the last Century,” Messrs. J. E. Hodgson and 
F, A. Eaton wrote :—‘ That was a very remarkable sum of 
one hundred pounds, one of the most remarkable recorded in 
history ; it revealed a new source of wealth, a money-making 
power hitherto unknown.” t In consequence of the split there 
were two exhibitions in 1761, and in several following years. 
The chief artists seceded, and formed themselves into the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain, which exhibited in Spring 
Gardens, and the Society of Arts continued its patronage to 
the others, who subsequently styled themselves the Free 
Society of Artists. Each body took credit for the exhibition of 
1760, and counted its own one of 1761 as the second:exhibition. 

Francis Hayman on- December 9 again-wrote as chairman 
of the committee of artists in St. Martin’s Lane, to solicit the 
use of the Society’s room for a second exhibition, when a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Society and leave was given. 
Amongst the contributors to this exhibition, held in 1761, were 
R. E. Pine, J. Highmore, D. Serres, T. Keyse,. R. Cosway, 
Nollekens, and Pingo, but these names contrast. unfavourably 
with the number of distinguished artists who contributed to 
the exhibition of the Society of Artists of Great Britain, which 
will be referred to later on.. Notices are printed on the cata- 
logue of the Society of Arts Exhibition to the effect that “ the 
money arising from the sale of these catalogues will be given 
by the artists immediately after the exhibition to some public 
charity,” and that “those pictures marked thus, X, were candi- 
dates for the premium given for historical and landscape 


* Rimbault’s Soho, 1895, pp. 194-95. 
t Art Journal, 1889, p. 133. 
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paintings.” The institution of these public exhibitions appears 
to have been rather doubtfully regarded by some on account 
of the unruly conduct of the public, who were admitted free. 
At first it was resolved that two constables should be in attend- 
ance, but afterwards four were determined on, and at a meeting 
on May 20, 1761, it was resolved “that a discretionary power 
be given to Mr. Blake to employ eight or more constables, and 
to give such orders as he shall think requisite relative to the 
exhibition.” The precautions would seem to have been needed, 
for on May 27 thanks were voted to “ Mr. Blake for his.great 
care and diligence during the late exhibition of the works of 
the artists, in preserving the peace and suppressing’ many 
tumults and disorders which had happened, and for. using 
proper and prudent methods to prevent the continuance and 
increase of such disorders.” 

A third exhibition of “Paintings, Sculptures, Models, 
Drawings, Engravings, &c.,” in the Great Room of the Society 
of Arts, in the Strand, was held in 1762. Among the exhi- 
bitors may be mentioned D. Serres, T. Keyse, R. EK. Pime, 
G. Bickham, R. Earlom, J. Gandon, T. Worlidge, J. Nollekens, 
J. Bacon, Van Nost, J. and L. Pingo, Kirk and Cosway. ~A 
fourth exhibition, said to be “under the patronage of the 
Society of Arts,” was held in 1763. The most distinguished 
exhibitors were John Bacon, James Basire, George Bickham, 
R. Cosway, James Gandon, J. ‘A. Gresse, T. Keyse, ‘John 
Mortimer (Edward the Confessor spoiling his Mother at 
Winchester ; this was the second premium for history painting 
[fifty guineas] for the year) ; R. E. Pine (Canute reproving hts 


Courtiers for their Impious Flattery ; the first premium ‘[one: 


hundred guineas] for the year); T. and L. Pingo, and George 
Romney (Zhe Death of General Wolfe; this picture * was 
adjudged a bounty of twenty-five guineas); D. Serres, John 
Shackleton (principal painter in ordinary to the king), and 
William Wooliett. 

(To be concluded.) 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual excursion of this Society took place under the 
leadership of Mr. Ferguson, of Carlisle, who received the 
visitors in the Tullie Museum, Carlisle, and who, in spite of 
the rain, conducted the party round the exterior and interior 
of the castle, showing first the external wall and subsequently 
the various inner works of the keep built by William Rufus. 
Thereafter the cathedral was visited, where the Chancellor and 
his equally accomplished brother, Mr. C. J. Ferguson, architect, 
gave a full account of the building, from the early Roman 
remains in the transept to the Early English and fourteenth- 
century work of the choir, pointing out the many interesting 
features in the carved woodwork and the early paintings. At 
12.15 the excursionists proceeded by rail to Gilsland, where 
they were met by the Rev. A. H. Wright. They visited first a 
portion of the Roman Wall, showing from 3 to 4 feet in height 
still standing, in the grounds of the vicarage. Then taking 
carriages they drove to Birdoswald, the famous Roman station 
of Amboglanna. The walls, gates and chambers and the 
interior of the buildings were all examined, and the altars were 
shown by Mr. Wright and Professor Pelham, of Oxford, who 
has been residing in that district, and has superintended the 
making of several important excavations in the neigh- 
bourhood. The. journey was resumed along the line of 
the Roman Wall to the Priory of Lanercost, beautifully 
situated in the wooded valley of the Irthing. The Rev. H. 
Whitehead, the enthusiastic and scholarly incumbent of that 
very interesting church, guided the party throughout, indica- 
ting his opinion that it had originally been an aisleless church 
of the early Norman type, built towards the end of the twelfth 
century, but subsequently enlarged into a single aisle building 
which remained little altered during the greater part of its 
effective existence as a priory. The final stage of the excursion 
was the brief passage from Lanercost to Naworth Castle, the 
home of the Dacres and the Howards, and the centre of in- 
numerable Border martial memories. It is now the residence 
of the representative of the Howards, the Earl of Carlisle, who 
met the party with exceeding hospitality and courtesy, con- 
ducting them through the mansion, which, with a library in 
every other room, with tapestries, miniatures, pictures and 
heraldic figures, forms one long vista of antiquarian and artistic 
charm. The armour of “ Belted Will” hangs in the hall, and 
his lordship remarked that he had been unable to find any 
earlier authority than Sir Walter Scott for the use of that 
epithet. The company then drove from Naworth to Naworth 
Station, and took the train to Carlisle Station, where they dined 
in the Central Hotel. Mr. John Honeyman was in the chair, 
supported on his right and left by Chancellor Ferguson and 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson. Among those present were Messrs. J. 
Dalrymple-Duncan, W. G. Black, George Neilson, ex-Provost 
Sturrock, John Edwards, Duncan, Easton, Anderson and 
Whitelaw. At various points on the journey the party made 
recognition of the local gentlemen who had acted as guides.” 
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TESSERA. 


English Parishes. 
eee has been much discussion about the era when 
parishes were formed, but the parochia of the seventh 
century meant a diocese, not the small district which we call 


parish. These small portions of land were formed in various | 


eras. Those which existed before the Conquest are specified 
in Domesday Book by the mention of a priest, and those which 
were formed between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries by 
the omission or. nomination of them in the Valor of Pope 
Nicholas, the Nomina Villarum, Nonz Rolls and similar 
documents. According to Dr. Whitaker, where a rectory is 
not endowed with a glebe, the parish was not in its first 
institution separated from another. To meet the inconvenience 
of the extent of the early parishes, chapels were erected in the 
hamlets. The king’s manors, before the Norman invasion, 
were furnished with churches, and chapels also in the hamlets, 
as were many other great and some little manors, but they 
were rare, the great landed proprietors preferring private 
chapels. In some places, says Thoroton, we have two parishes 
and but one church, which must needs arise from several 
manors, the lords whereof joined in founding or building, but 
not in endowing the church, each keeping apart his tithes and 


what else he would give for the sustenance of his own clerk, 


whom he intended to present to the bishop, for the ministerial 
care and government of his own tenants, who, with the lands. 


which they occupied, made, up one parish, as the others did | 


another, yet both had use of the same church. St. Palaye 


‘observes that in the eleventh century the great lords were 
“reproached with multiplying their domestic chapels, which 


abuse continued till the fourteenth century. Even common 
lawyers had their chaplains. Dr. Whitaker is of opinion that 
many chapels formerly existed which, after the great Saxon’ 
parishes were subdivided and new churches formed, were 
suffered to dilapidate. In short,as manors augmented (an 
evil which was checked by the statute of Quia Emptores, 18 
Edw. I.) parishes augmented with them, and the old substitutes 
of chapels gradually disappeared. Churches were built with 
good-will by the rich, because such acts were supposed to. 
confer prosperity and duration upon the family, the very in- 
ducement which Ovid recommends for the foundation of 
temples. 
Ancient Gem-cutting. 


Although it is very doubtful whether the ancients them- 
selves made or observed such a distinction, it may be expedient 
to divide sculptura into two departments :—(1) The art of 
cutting figures into the material (intaglios), which was chiefly 
applied to producing seals and matrices for the mints ; and 
(2) the art of producing raised figures (cameos), which served, 
for the most part as ornaments, The former of these two 
branches was much more extensively practised among the 
ancients than in modern times, which arose chiefly from the 
general custom of every free man wearing a seal-ring. The 
first engravings in metal or stone which served as seals were 
simple and rude signs without any meaning, sometimes merely 
consisting of a round or square hole. In the second stage of 
the art certain symbolical or conventional forms, as in the 


worship of the gods, were introduced, until at last, about ‘he! 


age of Phidias and Praxiteles, this, like the other branches of 
the fine arts, had completed its free and unrestrained career of 
development, and was carried to such a degree of perfection 
that in the beauty of design, as well as of execution, the works. 
of the ancients remain unrivalled down to the present day. 
But few of the names of the artists who excelled in this art 
have come down to us. Some intaglios, as well as cameos, 
have a name engraved upon them ; but it is in all cases more 
probable that such are the names of the owners than of 
the artists. The first artist who is mentioned as an engraver 
of stones is Theodorus, the son of Telecles, the Samian, 
who engraved the stone in the ring of Polycrates. 
The most celebrated among them was Pyrgoteles, who engraved 
the seal-rings for Alexander the Great. The art continued for 
a long time after Pyrgoteles in a very high state of perfection, 
and it appears to have been applied about this period to 
ornamental works. For several of the successors of Alexander 
and other wealthy persons adopted the custom, which was and 
is still very prevalent in the East, of adorning their gold and. 
silver vessels, craters, candelabras and the like with precious 
stones on which raised figures (cameos) were worked. Among 
the same class of ornamental works we may reckon such 
vessels and paterze as consisted of one stone, upon which there 
was in many cases a whole series of raised figures of the most 
exquisite workmanship. As regards the technical part of the 
art of working in precious stones we only know the following 
particulars :—The stone was first polished by the politor and 
received either a plane or convex surface; the latter was 
especially preferred when the stone was intended to serve as a 
seal. The sculptor himself used iron or steel instruments 
moistened with oil, and sometimes also a diamond framed in 
iron, These metal instruments were either sharp and pointed 
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er round, The stones which were destined to be framed in 
rings, as well as those which were to be inlaid in gold or silver 
vessels, then passed from the hands of the sculptor into those 
of the goldsmith. 


Ancient Greek Marbles. 


The most important kinds of Greek marbles were the 
Hymettian, in Xenophon’s time, used chiefly for temples, altars, 
statues, &c , throughout Greece, but especially at Athens; the 
Pentelican, first mentioned by A‘schines, who lived in the 86th 
Olympiad, also by Theophrastus ; the Parian, very white. The 
other kinds shall be given alphabetically. Atracian, green and 
white. Basalt, one black the other green, both Egyptian ; 
statues of the former are more frequent than of the_ latter. 
Bosporian, Greek, undefined. Caristian, Greek, green, varie- 
gated with spots, a sub-variety of the verde antico. Caralitican, 
Greek, undefined. Chian, Greek, variegated. Corinthian, 
Greek, variegated, but chiefly yellow. Cubelican, Greek, un- 
defined. Docimzan, called also Synnadican, Greek, Granite, 
Egyptian, &c., of two kinds ; white mixed with black, and red 
mixed with a sort of white, this last being limited to Egypt. 
All the obelisks and many statues are made of it.. Hierosoly- 
mitan, Greek. Lucullum Marmor, a black marble without 
veins ; the Italian Nero-Antico, the Marbre de Namur, &c. 
Lygdinum Marmor, or Lydus Lapis, a very fine marble or 
alabaster of exceeding whiteness, used for vases and orna- 
ments. Pliny says that it was brought from Mount Taurus in 
Asia, and Chardin there found some, It was not a marble, 
but formed as stalactites. _Marmor Conchute, much used 
in works at Megara. Marmor Porinum, called also Porus, 
white like the Parian, but light as Toph. Melian, yellow. 
Mylessensian, Alabrandine, Jassensian and Ephesian, all un- 
defined, The Melleum Marmor was marble of a honey colour 
found in many parts of Italy. Phengites lapis, found in Cappa- 
docia so transparent that Pliny says (xxxvi. 22) a temple was 
built of it without windows, which gave a dim light. Phellingis 
lapis from Mount Phelleus in Attica, mentioned by Aristophanes. 
Porphyry: there are two kinds, the red, Pliny’s pyropzcilon, 
and the green, of which there are known only columns. The 
statues of red porphyry which have descended to us are for the 
most part captive kings, with which the Romans decorated 
their triumphal cars and public edifices. They may be con- 
sidered as the works of Greek artists under the Ptolemies or 
under the Emperors. Ancient statues of this material have 
the head, hands and feet of a different substance. Procon- 
nesian, Greek, undefined. Rhodian, Greek, undefined. Scyrian, 
Deucalian and Hierapolytican, also Lydian of two kinds, 
Lesbian and Heraclean. Tenarian of two kinds, from 
Teenarium, a promontory in Laconia. It was green and black. 
Tauromenitan, Syracusian, Tragusian and Molossian. Thasian, 
Aevyopaos, like Parian. Trondensian, Tyrian, white, from 
Libanus. Verd Antique, the Tiberium Marmor, or Marmor 
Augustum, imported from Egypt, green, full of white spots or 
veins. Pliny under the countries mentions other kinds of 
marbles, 

Ancient Roads. 


Alberti has the following rules which throw the greatest 
light upon ancient roads. “Some ways are military ; others 
not. Those are military where we travel with the army and 
baggage. Therefore it behoves a military way not to be much 
more spacious than military machines, &c. The ancients laid 
it down as a rule that they should be never less than eight 
cubits. By the law of the twelve tables they thus fix the road, 
that when it is straight it should be 12 feet broad, when crooked 
16 feet. The non-military roads are those by which we go out 
of a military road into a village or town, or into another 
military town, as the actus, across a field, the lanes (diverticula) 
through a city. There is, besides, a certain kind of ways 
which savour of a nature of a street, as are those which 
are made for some certain, especially public, uses, namely, 
those which lead to a temple, curriculum, or basilica. It is 
necessary that the course of military ways should not be the 
same through the country as through the city. Without the 
city these things are especially to be observed ; that the road 
be wide (fatw/a) and most open for looking round every- 
where ; that it be free and most clear from every encumbrance 
of waters and ruins ; that no lurking holes, no recesses be left 
for robbers to lie in ambush; that no adits convenient for 
devastations lie open to it, passim unde vis, Lastly, that it be 
direct and very short, and what will be the shortest, not which 
is the straightest, but the safest, and I prefer its being a little 
longer to its being less convenient. Some think a country the 
safest where deep roads, like sunk ditches, intersect the country, 
ambiguous in the entrance, uncertain in the progress and 
by no means safe, with high banks, from which an 
enemy may be easily -crushed. More skilful persons 
prefer the safest. road, that which is carried along the 
level ridge of eminences. Next to this is the road which 
according to ancient custom is directed through the fields by a 
taised causeway. This the ancients thought to include many 


advantages, for travellers walking along the lofty elevation of 
them were much relieved from the labour and tedium of the 
journey. It was also of much moment to see the enemy at a 
distance and have the means of obstructing his advance with a 
small force or retreating without loss of men ; and as from 
Egypt, Africa, Libya, the Spains, Germany and the Isles, 
where a large number of men and a great quantity of traffic 
resorted, they made a double road, and in the middle an 
eminent order of stones, like a boundary, was raised a foot 
high, that they might come by one road and return by another, 
offence of those in haste being thus avoided ; soit behoved a 
military way of this kind out of a city to be convenient, direct 
and safe. If it be a famous and powerful place it ought to 
have very ample and direct roads which may contribute to the 
dignity and majesty of the city, but if it be a colony or town 
it shall have the safest entrances if the road shall not lead 
directly to the gate, but be diverted to the right or left near the 
walls, and especially under the very battlements ; but within 
the city it may wind and be circuitous, and there I find the 
ancients liked some inextricable roads and others of no outlet, 
by which an enemy might hesitate through distrust, or if he 
rashly persevered might be soon in danger. It will be useful 
also to have smaller ways, not extended to any length but 
terminating in the first cross roads, as if the way was not 
public and expeditious but rather the entrance of a house 
opposite, for this will furnish better light to the houses and 
render hostile: attack more difficult. Curtius writes that 
Babylon was built with streets dispersed and not continuous. 
Plato, on the other hand, preferred not only the streets but 
a the houses to be conjoined by way of serving for a town 
wall.” 
Gothie and Classic. 


A theory which considers Gothic as a mere corruption of 
Grecian architecture has been ingeniously supported by Horace 
Walpole. ‘When men,” says that wittiest of virtuosos, 
“inquire who invented Gothic buildings, they might as well 
ask who invented bad Latin. The former was a corruption of 
the Roman architecture, as the latter was of the Roman 
language. Both were debased in barbarous ages, both 
were refined as the age polished itself; but neither were 
restored to the original standard. Beautiful Gothic architecture 
was engrafted on Saxon deformity, and pure Italian succeeded 
to the vitiated Latin. The Saxon style begins to be defined 
by flat and round arches, by some undulating zigzags on certain 
old fabrics, and by a very few other characteristics, all evidences 
of ignorant or barbarous times. The pointed arch—that pecu- 
liarity of Gothic architecture—was certainly intended as an 
improvement on the circular, and the men who had not the 
happiness of lighting on the simplicity and proportion of the 
Greek orders were however so lucky as to strike out a thousand 
graces and effects which rendered their buildings magnificent 
yet genteel, vast yet light, venerable and picturesque. It is 
difficult for the noblest Grecian temple to convey half so many 
impressions to the mind as a cathedral of the best Gothic taste 
does—a proof of skillin the architects and of address in the 
priests who erected them. The latter exhausted their know- 
ledge of the passions in composing edifices whose pomp, 
mechanism, vaults, tombs, painted windows, gloom and per- 
spectives infused such sensations of romantic devotion; and 
they were happy in finding artists capable of executing such 
machinery. One must have taste to be sensible of the beauties 
of Grecian architecture, one only wants passion to feel the 
Gothic. In St. Peter’s one is convinced it was built by great 
princes—in Westminster Abbey one thinks not of the builder ; 
the religion of the place makes the first impression, and though 
stripped of its altars and shrines it is nearer converting one to 
Popery than all the regular pageantry of Roman domes. 
Gothic churches infuse superstition, Grecian admiration. The 
Papal See amassed its wealth by Gothic cathedrals and dis- 
plays it in Grecian temples.” Walpole may have perceived that 
in this comparison he had drawn the Gothic and the Grecian 
as so irreconcileably dissimilar in appearance and effect, that 
it was hardly possible for his reader to fancy they could have 
come from the same source. The same theory, however, found 
favour with Barry, the painter, who, writing from Italy to 
Burke says, “The manner of building called Gothic is gene- 
rally believed to have been the invention of the Goths, as the 
name imports, and to have been brought into Italy by these 
barbarians after they had established themselves upon the 
ruins of the Roman empire. The beginnings of this barbarous 
architecture, however, are traceable in buildings erected in 
Italy even before the arts were much declined, and long before 
the Goths had any footing there. The number of examples 
have convinced me that it isnothing more than the architecture 
of the old Greeks and Romans in the state of final corruption 
into which it had fallen. That no doubt may remain about 
this matter I shall make a few drawings of the different cor- 
ruptions as they grew up one out of the other.” Itis dangerous 
to follow blindly an enthusiast like Barry over the delicate 
ground of antique research. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE are so many opponents of the International Exhi- 
bition of 1900 in France, and the number is increasing, it 
would need no great exertion to compel the abandoning of 
the scheme. In the first place, it is recognised that 
England, in which exhibitions of the kind on a grand scale 
were first attempted, has become indifferent to them. 
Secondly, the character of .the international exhibition 
which was to be held next year in Nijni-Novgorod has been 
changed, and it is to be nothing but Russian, a circum- 
stance that has much weight with Frenchmen. The two 
countries which have most influence on French notions 
being unfavourable to experiments of the kind, it is not 
difficult to discover many other reasons for considering the 
exhibition as a risky affair. Parisians who are compelled to 
patronise restaurants continuously ascribe to the preceding 
international exhibitions, and to them alone, the increase 
which has taken place in the price of A/ats. They expect they 
will be compelled to live on meagre fare if another exhibi- 
tion brings further advance, But probably what has caused 
most discontent is the proposal to transform the character 
of the Champs-Elysées and of the banks of the Seine. 
The beauty which now strikes every eye was of slow growth, 
and it will take many a year before people become accus- 
tomed to the bareness which will follow the removal of the 
exhibition buildings. Various reasons are also given in 
favour of the exhibition, such as the advantage which will 
be derived by French industry, and the crowds of visitors 
who will offer themselves as victims to the hotel-keepers 
and shopkeepers of Paris ; but the strongest of all is that 
French workmen must be periodically propitiated, and with 
an international exhibition the whole expense is expected 
to fall upon foreigners. 


AN important inquiry is about to be undertaken in 
New York with the object of determining the value of 
various materials used in the construction of fireproof 
buildings. The experiments will be on a grand scale, and 
will resemble the actualities of a fire as nearly as possible. 
The committee will consist of representatives of the New 
York Architectural League, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the Tariff Association of New 
York. ‘The plant will include a gas producer to supply the 
- fuel gas, so arranged to receive a spray of petroleum in case 
higher temperatures may be required than those obtained 
from the combustion of the gas alone. Furnaces for 
testing full-sized columns and floors will be erected. The 
foundations of these furnaces will consist of side walls with 
an arch between them, thus making a safe place for the 
introduction of the gas pipes and for the hydraulic 
cylinder. On the top of this foundation will be erected a 
room built of the materials to be tested. The columns 
will be loaded by pressure from the hydraulic cylinder, and, 
during the tests, a safe load, such as is prescribed by the 
building laws of the city, will be put upon it. The arches 
for the floors will be loaded by dead weight. Every. pre- 
caution will be taken by the committee to make the tests 
uniform as regards temperature, draught, cooling by water 
streams, &c., so tnat the results may be comparable. 


A CHANGE is about to take place in the administration 
of French highways which will affect the department of 
ponts ef chaussées and the Ecole Polytechnique, which 
supplies it with engineers. For a long period the chief 
roads in the country, the voutes rvoyales, as they used to be 
called, were kept up at the expense of the Government. 
Fostes or stations were arranged at convenient distances, 
_ the postmasters were licensed, and they alone were allowed 
to let horses and carriages. One of the advantages of the 
arrangement was the supreme control which a Government 
held over the arteries of communication in case of a war. 
The importance of the old routes voyales or routes nationales 
was diminished by the introduction of railways ; indeed at 
an earlier time the first NApoLEon disapproved of the 
policy of upholding many of them at the public expense, 
and insisted that some of them should be kept in order by 
the departments. His example was followed: by his succes- 
sors, and gradually the number of vou/es nationales has been 
diminished, while a proportion of those known as routes 


départementales have increased. But the routes natjonales 


Minister of Public Works, like some of his predecessors, 
seeing the costliness and waste of power in the existing 


basis of the cost during a period of five or ten years, as 
may be agreed on. There is more likelihood of economy 


grandees from Paris. 
staff of the fonts et chaussées can be reduced by no less 
than 140 of the engineers and 2,000 of the overseers. The 
officers holding appointments will be drafted to other public 
works as far as possible, and for a time at least there will bea. 
lesser number of cadets admitted every year from the Ecole 
Polytechnique. But a Government department is not easily 
reformed in any country, and the Minister’s proposals may 
be simply pigeon-holed after all. 


THE number of people throughout the world who have: 
been indebted to sulphate of quinine must form a majority 
of the inhabitants. But few of those who employ the tonic 
are likely to be aware that it was made popular by a French 
army surgeon named Martiot. He died in the small 


town of Briey last year, and for want of some other, 


celebrity the inhabitants resolved there must be a statue or 
bust or medallion set up, according as money was sub- 
scribed, as a memorial of his success. The work was not 


likely to be profitable, and only two sculptors out of the 
hundreds in France cared to compete. ‘The commission 
was given to M. Paut Fournier. The doctor’s widow,. 
however, preferred the rival design by M. PaLtnz. Ac- 
cordingly, Madame Maittot has formally demanded that. 


the memorial of which the committee have approved shall. 
not be erected, and if they persist we suppose the lady will : 
There is no limit to’ 
public rights in France, but a widow is supposed to be = 
guardian of the reputation of her late spouse, and if 


assert her rights. The case is novel. 


Madame Mai.ior persists in her opposition it is not 
unlikely that Briey must’ wait for some years before the. 
town can be enriched by a memorial of its greatest man. 


THERE is no city in Europe which gains-so much 
character from its fortified wall as Avignon, 
a military engineer the old masonry, if compared with the 
defences of such a place as Lille, appears as worthless as a 
cardboard enclosure. But when Avignon was a refuge for 
the popes there was no other place that was more secure. 
It now suggests to the tourist the strength of the enemies. 
who pursued popes and anti-popes for more than a century. 
The walls are wonderfully preserved. They have now to 
withstand enemies of a nove! kind, for the municipal 
council have come to the conclusion that they are obstacles 


to public improvements. 
only with one of the watch towers of CLementT VI. The 
Commission of Historic Monuments interfered, whereupon 


| are still controlled by the Aonts et chaussées, although the. 
engineers, or agents voyers, of the departments and of the. 
communes who live near them could undertake the duty at 
a fraction of the cost which has to be paid.. The present’ 


system, proposes that every department shall bear the cost- 
of all roads that pass through it, but that credit will be. 
given for the outlay on routes nationales, calculated on the 


in carrying out works with local superintendence than with’ 
It is therefore calculated that the’ 


In the eyes of © 


At first it was proposed to deal” 


the councillors decided upon a wholesale destruction of the * 


ancient fortifications. It cannot be denied that Avignon is- 


no stronger from its fourteenth-century walls ; but if the. 
municipal councillors are permitted to have:their own’ way : 
the city will be infinitely less’ attractive, for it obtains its: 


peculiar character from the vast and grim palace of the 


popes and the walls, of which the picturesqueness has been: 


enhanced by years. 
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Rrchitectural Hntiquitics of TMormandy, 


Chapel of fhe Hospital of SE. Bulien, 
| near orten. 


HE chapel figured in these: plates is all that now 

remains of a monastery which, at the period of the 
’ Revolution, was one of the most magnificent in the 

vicinity of Rouen. It was then likewise almost 
altogether new. Farin, in his history of the city, printed in 
1731, states that at the time when he wrote the monks of the 
order of the Chartreux, the then occupants of the priory, had 
just begun to rebuild the great cloister, according to a very 
simple and magnificent design.* But the revolutionary com- 
motions levelled the whole with the ground, sparing only the 
unassuming chapel, which has since served as a wood-house 
for the neighbouring farmer. 

The convent itself underwent many changes of owners. It 
was originally founded in 1183 by Hezry II., King of England 
and Duke of Normandy, as a priory, wiser the invocation of 
St. Julien, for the reception of unmarried females of rank, who, 
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having the misfortune to be afflicted with leprosy, devoted 
themselves to a religious life. That terrible disease, happily 
almost unknown except by tradition in our days, was in those 
times of so frequent occurrence that legislative enactments 
were repeatedly necessary to restrain its ravages. In the 
history of the councils of the Norman Church allusions to the 
subject are often to be found. Lepers were forbidden to 
migrate even from one lazar-house to another ; they were not 
allowed to set their foot in any city or fortress ; and, in the 
event of their transgressing this order, and being ill-treated in 
consequence of such disobedience, no redress was to be 
afforded them. They could take rest in no inn, even for 
necessary refreshment.* By an especial order of the church 
of Bayeux no one could give alms to a leper, under pain of 
excommunication ;+ and the church of Coutances went still 
further, enjoining them never to appear without a particular 
kind of cope by way of distinction, and never to attempt to 
dispose of the hogs which they were in the habit of fatting 
except to such as laboured under the same disease. Dis- 
obedience to this last order exposed both buyer and seller to a 
punishment which sounds rather strange at this time, being 
‘ ad bont vtri arbitrium+t In another case, and nearly at the 
time of the foundation of the priory 
, , of St. Julien, it is upon record that 
| | ( lepers were charged as engaged in 
1 ahorrible communion ofcrime with 
| Jews. The latter were expeiled 
from France in 1321, upon the plea 
of their having been guiliy ci ad- 
ininistering to the people jpctions. 
of a poisonous quality; and the 
Jepers were accused of having lent 
themselves as instruments in aiding 
and abetting. § 

In the foundation charter of the 
priory of St. Julien, Henry endows 
it with an annual rental of 200 
livres for the clothing and main- 
tenance of the nuns; and he gives 
them, in addition, the meadow of 
Quevilli, in which parish the con- 
yent was situated, together with the 
privilege of cutting their firewood 
and feeding their cattle in the forest 
there. Hence the monastery was. 
indiscriminately known by the name 
of Salle du Roi, Salle des Pucelles, 
Notre Dame du Quevilli and St. 
Julien du Parc. 

In the year 1366 Charles V.,. 
King ef France, being then at 
Rouen, transferred by his letters. 
patent the convent of St. Julien, 
with all its appurtenances, which 
had by that time considerably in- 
creased, to the great hospital of the 
city, called the Magdalen. The 
prior of the latter establishment was. 
enjoined to take charge of the nuns, 
and to visit them daily for the pur- 
pose of recommending the soul of 
the king to their prayers, in com- 
memoration of the great benefits 
bestowed by him upon the monas- 
tery. Even down to the time of.the 
Revolution this custom was to a 
certain degree maintained. The 
priest on duty during the week was 
bound to pronounce daily, with a 
loud voice, at the close of the even- 
ing service, “Ames dévotes, priez: 
pour Charles V. Roi de France, et 
pour nos autres bienfaiteurs ;” and 
this was followed by the 129th psalm 
and an appropriate prayer. The 
same ceremony was at the same 
time performed by one of the nuns. 
among the females. 

After the union of the convent. 
of St. Julien to the Magdalen, 
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* Concilia Normannica, \i. p. 72 
t Lbid. p. 239. t Zbed. p. 545. 
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the superior of the hospital was in the habit of keeping a monk 
at the}priory, as a superintendent over the religious duties of 
the occupants and temporal possessions of the foundation ; and 
this state of things continued till 1600, when, upon the destruc- 
tion of the abbey upon Mont St. Catherine, the friars of the 
latter establishment obtained from the hospital the cession of 
the deserted monastery, and occupied it for sixty-seven years. 
They then also in their turn resigned it, and it fell into the 
hands of the Carthusians of Gaillon, who, uniting with their 
brethren of the same order at Rouen, formed a very opulent 
community, and resided here till the period when all monastic 
institutions ceased throughout France. 

Architecturally considered, the chapel is a building of great 
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which is a plain moulding, continued uninterruptedly over the 
buttresses as well as the wall. Another plain moulding runs 
nearly on a level with the tops of the windows, and takes the 
same circular form, but it is confined to’ the spaces between 
the buttresses. There are no others. The entrance was by 
circular-headed doors at the west end and south side, both of 
them very plain, but particularly the latter. The few orna- 
ments of the western are as perfect and as sharp as if the 
whole were the work of yesterday. This part of the church 
has, however, been exposed to considerable injury, owing to its 
having joined the conventual buildings. 

The interior of the chapel, however degraded from its 
original purpose, continues, like the exterior, almost perfect ; 
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interest. A more pure or more perfect specimen of the 


Norman era is perhaps nowhere to be found. Without spire | 


or tower, and divided into three parts of unequal length and 


height, the nave, the choir and the circular apsis, it resembles | 


one of the meanest of our parish churches in England, 
design it is externally quite regular, being divided throughout 
its whole length into small compartments by a row of shallow 
buttresses, which rise from the ground to the eaves of the roof 
without any partition into splays. Those on the south side are 
all, except the most eastern, still in their primeval state ; but a 
buttress of a subsequent, though not very recent, date has been 
built up against almost every one of the original buttresses on 
the north side, by way of support to the edifice... Each division 
contains a single narrow circular-headed window, beneath 


In its | 


but it is much more rich, uniting to the common ornaments of 
Norman architecture ‘capitals of great labour. The ceiling is 
covered with paintings of scriptural subjects, which still remain. 
This discrepance of style between the outside of the building 
and the inside might lead to a suspicion that they had been 
erected at different times; but there really seems to be no 
sufficient ground for such an opinion. Those who attempt to 
decide upon the dates of Norman edifices, judging from the 
character of their ornaments, or the comparative profusion of 
their decorations, will do well to reflect that almost every 
building contains in itself a medley of what is barbarous and 
classical, while no two can well vary more in the quantity of 
their ornaments than the two abbatial.churches of Caen; and 
yet they were both of them, beyond dispute, -roductions of the 
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self-same era. It deserves remark likewise, that two theories 
of directly opposite tendency, both of them perhaps equally 
plausible, have been started upon this point, The partisans of 
one of these maintain that the Normans, on their arrival in the 
more southern parts of Europe, found highly ornamented build- 
ings, and, being themselves altogether ignorant of art, were 
content with copying what already existed, so that their pro- 


most consonant to the general march of human affairs, Per- 
haps, however, upon a more attentive consideration, the former 
may appear nearer to the truth; it is certain that the style in 
architecture which immediately succeeded what is commonly 
called Norman is still further removed from the Roman or the 
Greek ; and it is equally certain that the Norman itself has 
different characters in different parts of Europe. That of 
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gress in art was in a retrograde direction, from a classical style 
to one comparatively barbarous. On the other hand, it is 
averred that these reputed savages really imported with them 
the kind of architecture now generally known by their name; 
and, in proportion as they improved in wealth, luxury and re- 
finement, drew nearer and nearer to the Roman model, either 
by dint of their own observations, or by the importation of 
Italian artists. The balance of probability appears at the first 
glance to incline in favour of the latter of these opinions as 


England vaties to a certain degree from what is seen in Nor- 
mandy ; the latter. still more so from the German, and the 
German from that of the south of France; while in the north 
of Italy and in Sicily it is again found with features unlike 
those of other countries, and equally unlike those of each other. 
In all the discrepancies most probably arise from the styles. 
peculiar to the several nations, previously to the irruptions of 
the northern hordes. The subject is at all events deserving of 
investigation and reflection. 


THE LATE THOMAS NICHOLSON. 


E regret io record the death of Mr. Thomas Nicholson, 
architect and diocesan surveyor, at his residence, St. 
Peter's Square, Hereford, on Tuesday, the 3rd inst., aged 
seventy-two. f 
Mr. Nicholson went to Hereford from Portsmouth fifty 
years ago, and having served hisarticles in Portsmouth first set 
up as an architect in Hereford when he was only twenty-two. 
He soon won a name in his profession, especially in regard to 
church architecture, and when the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act came into force in 1871 he was appointed diocesan surveyor 
and diocesan architect for the diocese of Hereford. Since then 
many new churches in the diocese have been erected from his 
designs, while as far as restorations go there is hardly a church 
in the district that has not received some touch of his work. 
During his long sojourn in Hereford he has always been a very 
busy man, and the manner in which he engrossed himself in 
his profession kept him from ever entering public life. He was 
elected a governor of Hereford General Infirmary, but was 
scarcely ever seen at the meetings of that body. Business took 
up his whole time from morning to night, and though repeatedly 
asked to stand asa candidate for the Hereford Town Council he 
always refused. Thus he was not so well known as he might have 
been if he had taken a more active part as a citizen, but by 
reason of his kindly disposition and genial manners he suc- 
ceeded in endearing himself to a large circle of friends. He 
was chiefly known as a church architect, and as such it may 
safely be said that he had not an equal either in Herefordshire 
or any of the surrounding counties. His designs, which were 
always executed in the best of taste, have left an indelible 
stamp of his talents on the ecclesiastical architecture throughout 
the entire diocese. His father was Captain John Henry 
Nicholson, R.N., and he intended the late Mr, Nicholson for a 
life at sea, but soon found out that he was meant for other 


things. Mr. Nicholson married very early in life, his first wife 
being a Miss Hollis, of Portsmouth. She died nearly thirty 
years ago, and he subsequently married Miss Emily Jane 
Parker, daughter of the Rev. J. H. Parker, of Hereford. 

After he had served his articles at Portsmouth he became a 
fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. During the 
course of his professional career in Hereford he executed the 
designs and superintended the restoration and enlargement of 
many mansions in the county and district, including Goodrich 
Court, How Caple Court, Brockhampton Court (at a cost of 
20,000/.), and the Palace at Hereford. Among the numerous 
public buildings erected under his direction were :—Ross Corn 


| Exchange, Markets and Reading Rooms; Presteign Markets and 


Public Buildings ; Knighton Hotel and Buildings ; Knighton 
Farmers’ Club, Assembly Room and Buildings; Knighton Police 
Station; Rhayader Police Station ; Hereford Town Swimming 
Baths, and the ornamental entrance to St. Peter’s Burial Ground, 
Hereford. The vicarages and rectories in the diocese erected 
by him are far too numerous to mention. The following are 
some of the new churches that have been erected under his. 
superintendence and from his designs as diocesan architect :— 
Bishop’s Castle, Lindridge, Llanvair, Waterdine, Llanvihangel, 
Nantmellan, Clyro, Llandrindod, Linbury-cum-Biscot, Linton, 
Bridstow, Hopton Castle, Staunton-on-Arrow, Byton, Marstow, 
Aylton (Ledbury), Kinnerston (Radnorshire), Bartestree, 
Pennar, Pembroke Dock, Machynlleth (Montgomeryshire), 
Aberystwith (new parish), Brynmawr ; St. Michael, Swansea ; 
Felton, Pencombe, St. James’s, Swansea; St. Helen’s, Swansea; 
Sauntry, Dublin; Forden, Montgomery; Bicester, cemetery 
chapel; St. James, Hereford; Clunton, Salop; Hyssington, 
Cleeton ; St. Thomas, Swansea; Penrhiwceiber, Mountain Ash. 
He also carried out additions to St. Martin’s, Hereford 5. 
St. Peter’s, Hereford ; .and All Saints, Hereford ; while he 
built- new schools at St, Peters, Hereford; St. Martin’s, 
Hereford ; and about fifty other parishes in the diocese. 
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ALLEN MONUMENT, 
LEEK. 

HE copy of the inscription 

will explain to strangers 

to whom and why this monu- 
ment was erected. A Sergeant- 
Fund 
having been raised, the com- 


Major Allen Memorial 


mittee (with the assistance of 
Mr. LARNER SUGDEN, who from 
the 


started has 


time the memorial was 
gratuitously given 
his experienced services towards 
making it a success) have been 
at some trouble in selecting a 
design and inscription which 
would tell the tale to future 
generations—how Leek once 


possessed one of those veterans 


who answered to the roll-call 


after that fearful ride through 
the “valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

The motif of the design is 
Cornish (at Linkinhorne) of the 
thirteenth century,- with panel 


enrichment from Iona, and let- 


tering of later date to suit 


modern perception. The stone 
== —S 


used is WeETTOoN's brown Ker- 


= ridge, a warm relief from the 
abounding “ whited sepulchres.” 
Mr. 


the masonry, Mr. MiLtson the 


E. Hassautyt has executed 


= 


ALLEN 


WHO RODE IN THE RANKS OF THE JF3T# LIGHT DRAGOONS AT THE 
CHARGE OF BALACLAVA, OCTOBER 25, 1854, HE DIED AT LEEKo, 
JVLY 307 1994, AGED 68 YEARS. TO HIS MEMORY BY A FEW OF [HIS 
FELLOW TOWNSMEN & PAST & PRESENT OFFICERS & MEN OF THE LEEK 
TROOP OF THE STAFF? G.O.R.Y. OF WHICH FOR, MALLY YEARSHE. 


Mr. 
relief gilding, and Mr.M. MELLOR 


carving, E. PuHILurps the 


the planting. 


LAS/3SERGT MAJOR. 


e\VHEN CAA THEIR 


GLORY FADE? 


DUMBOWIE ANTIQUITIES. 


HE ancient Caledonian Hill Fort discovered two months 
ago by Mr. W. A. Donnelly, artist, has since (in con- 
junction with Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A.), the North British Mail 
says, been the scene of extensive excavations, resulting in a 
most valuable, large and interesting collection of productions. 
The fort is on the summit of Dumbowie, a well-known land- 
mark in the ancient Colquhoun country, to the north-west of 
the town of Dumbarton, and near to the county residence of 
Lord Overtoun, and Barnhill House, the residence of Mrs. 
Campbell, widow of the late Sheriff Campbell, and mother to 
the present proprietrix of the estate, Mrs. Maitland Herriott, 
with whose permission the excavations are being made. The 
hill is composed of what is popularly known as whinstone rock 
-—the lava or igneous rock of the geologist. The fort is built 
of white, red and green sandstone, none of which is found 
within a considerable radius round the hill, and must have been 
transported to its present position with much difficulty and 
‘great labour. 

The fort is elliptical in form, the axis being respectively 
32 feet. by 30 feet interior measurement. What remains of the 
original wall is perfect in its circular formation, but the height 
has been reducediat its highest to about 5 feet 6 inches. The 
excavations have been cartied on during the last six weeks, 


under the immediate supervision of Mr. Bruce, F.S.A., as 
representing the Helensburgh Antiquarian and Naturalists’ 
Society—a society which has of late been associated with some 
of the most remarkable of recent antiquarian finds and their 
development. Mr. W. A. Donnelly, artist, was commissioned 
to execute and prepare drawings on the spot of the various 
developments and -finds as they occurred. The work, as a 
whole, has been guided by that eminent authority on such 
antiquities, Professor Christison, of Edinburgh, who has from 
the first been impressed with the importance of this find. His 
anticipations have been more than realised—occupation and 
continued use for a lengthened period being amply proved by 
the productions. A number of hearths, very numerous speci- 
mens of bones, the wild boar and great red deer being amongst 
other animals represented ; nearly two hundred arrow and spear 
heads, aclay bead necklace, shell charms, hammer heads, “roasting 
stones” and “ polishing stones,” charcoal and an ancient quorn 
for grinding grain. No vestige or trace of pottery or metal of 
any kind has been found, nor wood, the silent period being of 
so long a duration as to decay all easily destroyed matter. 
The various finds from time to time were conveyed to the 
rooms of the Helensburgh Antiquarian Society by Mr. Bruce, 
under whose custody they will remain until taken to Edinburgh 
with the drawings, for the inspection of the Antiquarian Society 
and experts in the value of finds of the stone age. A most 
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valuable part of the discoveries is that the doorway has been 
found and excavated, and is still in a very perfect state of con- 
struction—in fact, the constructive skill is of a very superior 
order and of great extent, the foundations extending down the 
hill for a distance of 51 feet. The probable date of this most 
interesting find cannot well be given at present, but with such 
‘valuable results from the excavations this may fairly be arrived 
at by the Edinburgh savants. The find is all the more remark- 
able, as, although every hill in this district is associated with 
the idea of a fort or fairy circle, nothing of this building was 
known until excavated, the turfy surface being green and 
carpet-like during the memory of the oldest ‘inhabitant. 
This fort, coupled with the finding of a vitrified fort on 
Ardconnel by Mr. G. J. F. Buchanan, of Auchintorlie, near 
to the now famous cup and ring discoveries on the same estate 
by Messrs. Bruce and Donnelly, stamp the neighbourhood with 
exceptional interest for the historian and the antiquarian. No 
excavations have yet been made on Auchintorlie, but the warm 
and spirited interest shown by the Laird of Auchintorlie in 
antiquarian research warrants the belief that this may soon be 
possible, especially as Professor Christison has strong opinions 
on the value of the work of the spade and pick. Prospecting 
in this neighbourhood has led to the discovery of evidences 
which excavation is sure to prove another antiquarian surprise ; 
in fact, the Colquhoun country, instead of being barren of such 
antiquarian interest, promises to be one of the richest in the 
country, and in the hands of such enthusiasts in the antiquarian 
_and artistic world as Mr. Bruce and: Mr. Donnelly may con- 
fidently be anticipated to reap a rich harvest. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION,* 


“Oe Aaa is good reason to believe that in the vast basin of 
the Nile there existed medical schools and institutions 
thousands of years before the beginning of the Christian 
era. There is believed. to have been a hospital in Ireland 
300 years B.C., and about the same time the great king 
of India, Asoka, ordered hospitals to be built throughout his 
kingdom. A famous Chinese traveller records a few hundred 
years later that “the nobles and-landowners of India have 
founded hospitals in the cities, to which the poor of all countries, 
the destitute, the cripples, the diseased, can repair for shelter. 
They receive every kind of help gratuitously. Physicians 
inspect their diseases, and, according to their cases, order 
them food and drink, decoctions and medicines—everything in 
fact, that may contribute to their ease.” The oldest hospital 
for women is said to exist in Siam. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans, from whom, or through whom, may be traced most of 
all that is called “ modern civilisation,” maintained dispensaries 
and hospitals. Charlemagne and the Moors in Spain founded 
hospitals more than 1,000 years ago, and it is said that during 
the thirteenth century there were 19,000 nospitals, or something 
that stood for hospitals, in Europe. Evidently the “ Dark 
Ages” were not all darkness. In 1456 Francesco Sforza 
founded the great hospitalin Milan which, with over 2,000 beds, 
is one of the largest general hospitals in the world. Many 
hospitals existing in England were founded in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and the English have been founding 
others and making over the old ones ever since. The great 
London hospital of St. Bartholomew was established early in 
the twelfth century, and the hospital of The Holy Spirit at 
Rome, which in the seventeenth century had a revenue of 
200,000 dols., was begun in 1198. ‘ 

The advance in medical and surgical science that has taken 
place during the last half century has been so great that the 
hospital planning, construction and management considered 
wise and satisfactory two or three generations ago would now 
almost be thought detrimental rather than helpful. 

Until within Ioo years but little was known of the import- 
ance of cleanliness in the atmospheric and visible environments 
of the sick and wounded, although in the fourteenth century 
the Italians understood something of the nature of contagion, 
and attempted isolation on that. account. Psychological 
influences, now recognised as of the greatest importance, were 
ignored and left to accident. Surgical operations were per- 
formed in the rooms containing the sick, and ventilation was 
so little comprehended that even in the early part of the present 
century one of the English encyclopedias makes this astonish- 
ing suggestion :—“ When the ceilings of hospitals are low, it 

- will be found wise to remove some part of them, to open the 
garret storey. The doors and windows may likewise be 
opened. In winter the hospital wards are to be warmed with 
chimneys (sc) and never by stoves, for though the latter may 
warm a large ward better and at less expense, yet by scarce 
making any draught of air they will be apt to increase its 
putrid quality.” And we are told that not so very much 


* From an illustrated article by Mr. E. C. Gardner, published in 
' the September issue cf the Engineering Magazine, New York. 


longer ago the physicians, in going their rounds among the 
patients, were obliged to carry scented handkerchiefs and 
various other refreshing stimulants to enable them to perform 
their painful duties without nausea or faintness. 

In a study of the planning and-construction of hospitals the 
first step is to discover the ruling motive, to answer the ques- 
tion, “Why?” The answer is easy. The centre around which 
all else revolves, whether the hospital is to contain six, sixty, or 
six hundred patients, is the ward. This zs the hospital. The 
administrative offices, the operating theatres, the heating and 
ventilating systems, the bath-rooms and reception-rooms, the 
home or training school for nurses, the store-rooms, dispen- 
saries, kitchens, dining-rooms and servants’ quarters, whether 
the same be few or numerous—all these are merely adjuncts 
to the ward. One perfect ward is the model for every other. 
It may be said almost without qualification that the one 
essential of the perfect ward is cleanliness, not alone the visible 
cleanliness that results from washing with many waters and 
removing conspicuous dirt, but that more essential and im- 
measurably. more difficult cleanness which protects from the 
germs of disease, bacilli, effluvia, odours and emanations of all 
sorts. Even the site is determined by the requirements of the 
ward. It must afford ample light, security against noxious 
elements from outside, and opportunity to be, materially speak- 
ing, in the world but not of it. : 

Assuming that there are money and land enough, it is 
hardly necessary to say that the site for a hospital should be 
chosen with special regard to its sanitary character ; that it 
should be naturally dry and easy of drainage, both on the sur- 
face and underground ; that it should have the most favourable 
outlooks, and be sheltered from the winds. It should likewise 
be of such extent that the noise and dust of crowded thorough- 
fares will not reach it, a condition that will also allow the 
buildings to be placed with little or no regard to the “street 
front.” As for shade trees, with all their beauty and charm 
and their grateful effect, real and apparent upon the summer 
air, it is rarely wise to choose a lot on account of the trees 
growing upon it.‘ Compared with the life of the hospital, the 
tree is but a temporary affair, and there is no more common 
mistake than misplacing a building for the sake of sparing a 
tree that may be struck by lightning or palsy before the building 
is finished. It should also be remembered that five years—at 
the outside ten—will afford all the shade, all the verdant back- 
ground and all the shelter from pitiless winds that are necessary 
either for utilitarian or esthetic purposes. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a natural slope in the surface of the ground may be 
employed in such a way as to seem to add to the excellence of 
the site. But this again, beyond. what will insure good surface 
drainage, is of little real importance, because, if a varying sur- 
face will allow a better adjustment of the floors, it can be easily 
obtained by grading. 

It has been found in large cities that there is a marked 
increase of epidemic and contagious diseases in the immediate 
vicinity of hospitals where such diseases are treated, and this 
fact, with other considerations, has led to the building of new 
hospitals further and further from the centres of dense popula- 
tion, the great improvement in ambulances making the trans- 
portation of patients less difficult. 

In some of the large cities of Europe it has been thought 
wise to go several miles towards, if not actually into, the open 
country. To diminish, if not actually remove, this danger of 
contagion, the expedient has been recently adopted in England 
of forcing the expelled impure air from the contagious wards 
through a chamber heated to such a degree that all dangerous 
germs are destroyed. 

Whether the plan determines the site or the site the plan, 
their intimate relation cannot be ignored, for, however uniform 
the needs may be, there is infinite variety in the details of their 
adjustment, and it would be practically impossible to find two 
sites so nearly alike that a plan adapted to one would, without 
modification, suit the other. 

What is known as the pavilion plan is at present» pre- 
ferred for general hospitals. This means that each ward is 
wholly or partially detached from every other, either in 
separate buildings or by means of semi-detached wings. In 
brief, there are two essential points to be gained: the fullest 
measure of convenience in passing from one ward to another, 
or from the administrative offices to the wards, and the desired 
isolation. - 

As a loss in one direction is a gain in the other, the adjust- 
ment of these two requirements varies according to circum- 
stances. For instance, wards for contagious diseases of the 
milder types would demand greater sacrifices in the way of 
accessibility than would be desirable where the only need of 
isolation is to diminish as far as possible the objectionable 
consequences of assembling large numbers of sick or wounded 
people in close proximity. On the other hand, for actively 
contagious diseases more complete isolation must be secured 
at whatever sacrifice of convenient approach. When all has 


‘been done for cleanliness that can be done in the choice of the 
' site, it remains to consider the building itself. 


In order to lay 
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a broad foundation for perfect cleanliness, two things are 
needful—simplicity and honesty. 

It is probable that most of the hospitals that have been built 
in this country during the present century could be burned 
without any difficulty, and that-most of those to be built in the 
next 25 years will also be contrived with reference to prompt 
and easy combustion if they should happen to take fire. And 
yet, unless distinctly intended to be destroyed for sanitary 
reasons as often as every five years, a hospital ought to be fire- 
proof—not merely slow burning, but proof against destruction 
by fire— because ef the helplessness of the occupants in case of 
fire, because it is easier to give to fireproof structures the 
qualities of cleanliness, immunity from constant repairs and 
protection against noise, and because fireproof means time- 
proof. Itis one of the anomalies of our progressive age that 
so little is done to render all important buildings—public, 
commercial and domestic—safe as well as durable. 

“Fireproof” means walls of masonry and floors and roofs 
of masonry or iron and masonry combined. It means that all 
flues for ventilation and warming are of the same incom- 
bustible materials ; it allows, if it does not positively require, 
the wood used in the interior fittings to be reduced to the 
minimum. The outer wall will be double, with a well-ventilated 
air space between the two shells of not less than 13 inch. The 
inner surface will be smoothly finished with cement, painted 
and varnished, and thus made practically impervious to 
moisture and dust. Something better than this) may be 
devised, but, up to date, nothing seems safer, cleaner and more 
durable. All sorts of tiles and glazed bricks have more or less 
cracks, and I am not aware that any so-called “glass” finish 
has been devised that is not liable to the same fault. It is true 
that oil paint and the most durable varnishes available for this 
purpose are not absolutely impervious to hot soapsuds 
and indiscriminate scrubbing ; but there need be no indis- 
criminate scrubbing in a common ward, while the paint 
and varnish are easily renewed. Around the door and 
window openings there is no occasion for wood finish, 
or for stucco, cement, or marble “trim.” Everything of 
that sort provides either fine cracks between the wood 
(or other material) and the surface on which it rests, or certain 
projections and hollows which afford resting-places for dust 
and whatever dust harbours. There will be no sharp angles to 
be abraded or filled with dirt, and, where the vertical walls join 
the floors, there will be a sufficient curve, either in the material 
of the floor or that of the wall, to allow easy and perfect 
cleaning. The ceiling will be treated like the walls in every 
respect except colour. In krief, the inside of the ward will be 
as nearly as possible like a perfectly clean, smooth box, in 
which there are no rough places for dust to gather, no part 
which may not be reached by a damp sponge, and none which 
may not be kept so clean that it would not soil the finger-tip of 
a white kid glove. 

As every housekeeper knows, the part of the house most 
difficult to keep clean is the floor. In a hospital carpets would 
be absurd; at the best they merely retain and for a time 
conceal the dirt that is sure to be present in them. Wooden 
floors made in the ordinary way have cracks especially con- 
trived as fertile fields for the cultivation of microbes. Cement, 
even of the hardest, wears and produces a dust, all the more 
detrimental by reason of its fineness, and marble or burned 
tiles have both the dust and cracks against them, besides being 
hard and cold. Some durable, clean, elastic material of good 
colour may yet be invented, but at present hard, fine-grained 
wood in the form of parquetry, or laid in such manner that 
there will be no cracks even after the lapse of years, appears 
to be the best thing for floors. A floor of this kind may be 
filled and coated in a way to make it practically impervious to 
dust and air, and while not indestructible, it is subject only to 
light wear in the wards and the coating of varnish or other 
protective is easily renewed. It has also the advantage of 
being a slow conductor of heat. 

When all this is done we have not achieved permanent 
cleanliness, but only provided the conditions that make visible 
cleanliness possible. Beyond that is the vastly more important 
demand for atmospheric purity. This requires the exclusion 
of dust from the outside—the dust which so rapidly filters 
through common masonry, which laughs at lath and plaster 
walls and ceilings, and which rises through the cracks in the 
floors and crawls in around the window sashes. These are the 
foes from without. Those from within are the effluvia exhaled 
from the occupants, the impalpable dust that wears from 
clothing, bedding and furniture, and the more evident sort that 
will still accompany footsteps, however well shod and shaken 
the feet may be that make them. Against the invisible dirt 
there is no protection but atmospheric washing—that is, 
ventilation. Since all these impurities are constantly floating 
in the air, it follows that, if the air can be constantly expelled, 
these troublesome elements will also be cast out. And this 
opens the great question of pure air and how to get it. 

In practice outside air is supposed to be pure air, but this is 
only partially true ; while artificial means may be employed for 
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its purification, the obvious means of security against miasmatic 
or other prevalent atmospheric evils is the selection of a site 
naturally salubrious. ; 

From the no-ventilation of the old hospitals and the crude 
methods employed a few years ago to the elaborate systems of 
fans for forcing in the air and fans for pulling it out ; from the 
fitful draughts of wind to the flow of air automatically regulated; 
from the hot “chimneys” and stoves that were universal a few 
years ago to the steam and hot-water pipes that create an 
internal climate almost unvarying and quite artificial, there 
is a distance as great as that between a log-cabin and a 
Queen Anne “ villa.” There have been volumes written on 
the subject of ventilation—an operation whose rule can 
be summed up in less than a dozen words, drive out 
the foul, bring, in the pure. One would think a mere 
child in invention could do that. But air, like other 
invisible elements, is not easily controlled ; it cannot be 
pulled, and it is most erratic when pushed. Consequently 
there are multitudes of people who are convinced that 
the chief advantage in the complex, expensive and usually 
patented “systems” accrues to their manufacturers, and that 
the good old way of opening the windows when the wind blows, 
and trusting to Providence and the doctors when it does not, is, 
after all, the safest and best. On the other hand, we are 
seriously advised to choose a “system” of heating and ventilat- 
ing, have the plans for the same prepared, and then make the 
building fit the system. And yet the thing to be done seems so 
simple. Drive out the foul, bring in the clean. But at the 
very outset we strike one of the problems that have confounded 
the universe from the beginning. If the good and the bad 
would only consent to be separated, it would be easy to 
strangle the one and cultivate the other. But nothing has yet 
been discovered that would eliminate and remove atmospheric 
impurities. 

Perhaps the most common popular fallacy regarding provision 
for ventilation is the notion that a sufficient outlet for air is. 
the only thing necessary. For the necessary atmospheric wash- 
ing, then, it appears that a certain amount of fresh air must be 
driven into the wards—good authorities say 1 cubic foot per 
second for each occupant—and the same amount of course 
expelled. To secure at the same time sufficient warmth for the 
comfort of the patients the incoming air must be warmed or 
cooled, as the case may be, before it is brought in. Whether 
the chamber in which the air is warmed shall be placed under 
the ward or at some distance from it, whether a-single large 
chamber or several small ones shall be employed, whether the 
requisite amount of heat shall be secured by the direct com- 
bustion of the fuel, by steam, by hot water, or by electricity, 
are questions which will be answered according to varying 
conditions. The principle is the same, however it may be 
carried out ; air artificially warmed and compelled to go where 
itis wanted. Just where this shall be introduced is, I believe, 
still an open question. Air expelled from the lungs, which is 
by no means the least cause of atmospheric impurity, un- 
doubtedly rises immediately after expulsion. Consequently 
the fresh air that is expected to wash out the impurities, if 
brought in above the heads of the occupants while the outlets 
are near the floor, must take this freshly-expired and unclean 
air and carry it down again. In the wards of the Johns, 
Hopkins Hospital the inlets are near the level of the window 
sills, between 2 and 3 feet from the floor, with outlets both at 
the floor and in the ceilings, the latter not being always open- 
In Massachusetts it is the practice in schoolrooms to admit 
the fresh air at a considerable height from the floor, the exhausts 
being at the floor. There is necessarily a loss of heat when 
warm fresh air is admitted at the bottom of the room and. 
allowed to escape through the top with its double burden of 
dangerous impurities and precious warmth. I doubt if it has 
been demonstrated beyond question that a given amount of 
fuel will not secure as much purity and warmth‘in the atmo- 
sphere of a room with the so-called automatic ventilation as 
when the physical laws that regulate the movements of air and 
the diffusion of gases are opposed, which is the case when 
warm air is forced to come down against its natural tendency 
to rise, and when it will perhaps form currents where an 
imperceptible flow is essential. 

After the ward its necessary adjuncts are to be considered. 
As Mr. Dick advised concerning David Copperfield, so the- 
first thing to be done for a hospital patient is usually to wash 
him. This and other needs being constant, the bath-rooms, 
lavatories and water-closets must be so near that the patients 
who can leave their beds at all can reach them with the least 
possible trouble. Then there is the “sun-room,” where they 
may be subject to that benign influence for which there is no 
artificial substitute—the light and warmth of the sun’s rays 
Obviously in the northern hemisphere this must look towards. 
the south, and, as soon as a study of floor-plans is made, it wil 
appear that the best form for a single ward of twelve or. more 
beds is, as a rule, an elongated parallelogram. It will also 
appear that the most convenient. place for the sun-room is at 
one end, Obviously this requires that the long axis of. the 
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ward shall be on the meridian line, which is well for, other 
reasons. Even sick folks must eat, and the tea kitchen for 
supplying this need must be as near as possible. There are 
also various things necessary for their comfort and proper 
treatment—medicines, bandages, bedding, towels, basins and 
many other appliances and implements which must always be 
within easy reach. All of these things necessitate a group of 
small rooms and closets, which together constitute a “duty 
ward.” This general arrangement for hospital wards was not 
reached until after the most careful study. Those nineteen 
thousand hospitals of medizval Europe never dreamed of such 
conveniences. 

Perhaps the most careful and original study at any one 
time, the results of which have been most generally approved 
by further study and experience, has been that of Dr. John S. 
Billings and his associates, in the conception and execution of 
the plans for the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore. A long 
room, wide enough for two rows of beds, each with its head 
near the outer walls and having a window at either side ; suffi- 
cient floor area and height of walls to give each patient from 
1,200 feet to 1,400 cubic feet of space; every bed easily over- 
looked and approached by the nurse in charge ; sunlight from 
morning till night ; the essential offices and appliances as near 
to the ward as possible without obstructing light and air. 

_ There are still other requirements, whether the hospital is 
large or small. For those who are suffering from accident or 
other causes demanding skilful surgery there must be an 
operating theatre, with its special arrangements and furnish- 
ings. There must be rooms for the nurses, not adjacent to the 
ward, but, on the contrary, remote from it. When on duty 
their place is not beside the ward, but init. There must be a 
room where applicants for admission to the hospital can be 
received and examined, and rooms for the administrative 
officers, the superintendent and perhaps the resident physician. 
All of these adjuncts and accessories may and ought to be 
separate from the ward, but the separation may be by distance 
or by barriers of masonry. The more numerous the patients 
the more numerous and spacious will be the various adminis- 
trative offices. 

At the least, the administrative building or department 
should provide a reception and exathination-room ; a room for 
the superintendent ; a dining-room for the nurses and officers ; 
an operating-room ; a kitchen and laundry ; store-rooms for 
food and other supplies; a dispensary ; and bedrooms for as 
many nurses and servants as may be needed. The extent and 
arrangement of all these will depend primarily on the number 
of patients. Large hospitals may furnish suites of rooms for 
physicians, numerous consultation and examination-rooms, 
medical library, and rooms for visitors and trustees: and 
directors. There would be an operating amphitheatre with 
seats for students, a home and a training school for nurses, 
a pathological laboratory, diet kitchen, accommodation for 
“ out-patients,” &c. 

A large general hospital will have separate wards for 
diseases requiring special treatment. Each of the numerous 
contagious diseases may have its own ward, and the list 
seems to be constantly extending. With the evolution of the 
“germ theory” the value of isolation becomes more and more 
apparent. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


URING the year ending Aug. 31, 1894, 20,206 elementary 
schools, with 2,155,311 scholars, were taught drawing 
and examined under the regulations of the Department—872 
of these schools were in Scotland, 81 in Ireland, 42 in the Isle 
of Man, and 18 in Jersey. This was an increase of 329 schools 
and of 74,365 scholars as compared with the numbers in 1892- 
93, when 19,877 schools were examined in which 2,080,946 
scholars were taught drawing. 

In regard of painting ornament in monochrome, the 
examiners, Mr. Lewis F. Day and Mr. G. McCulloch, say all 
' things considered the work was probably quite up to the:mark. 
if few have shown sympathy with the Byzantine original, or 
preserved the flavour of the style, and if some have been 
puzzled by the problem set, others have risen to the occasion 
and have’ shown both taste and ingenuity in adapting the 
rather rudely carved original to brush treatment. ~ It is satis- 
factory to notice that candidates have more generally observed 
the rules laid down for them than heretofore. Only here and 
there has anyone spoilt his chance of success by disobedience. 
Though many have painted in a colour not by any means 
either “in harmony with the ground or in gentle contrast to 
it,” few have’ wilfully painted in the positively bright colour 
prohibited. 

- There were fewer attempts this year to impose upon: the 
examiners the slovenly, slapdash work which used to be so 
common... It is to be hoped that another year this. kind of thing 
will have ceased altogether to be sent up. 
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. The scale prescribed has been more generally adhered to 
than before. 

The quality of work distinguishable as “ excellent” depends, 
probably, more upon the individual capacity of the students than 
upon the teaching of the master, and is not to be reckoned upon 
with certainty. It is always to some extent an accident. 

Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A., and Mr. E. Crofts, A.R.A., the 
examiners for drawing from the antique, say they found no 
falling off in this exercise, but an increase in fair work, 
extending specially through the lower marked drawings. 

The angular system adopted in some schools, and the 
blocking out of the shadows in others, giving the figure the 
look. of being roughly hewn out of stone, has become a 
dangerous and objectionable mannerism. 

In drawing from the life, itis stated that the examiners, 
from long experience in drawing from the living model, were 
perfectly aware that the pose given by the Department to the 
schools would entail rests and many of them. _ In spite of this 
apparent drawback, they found no deterioration this year in 
the bulk of the work; on the contrary, the drawings bore a 
pleasanter aspect than heretofore, and they came to the 
conclusion there was an advance on the preceding year’s per- 
formance. 

As year by year the examiners notice a small but steady 
improvement in this exercise, they think it proper and to the 
advantage of the student that more varied and difficult poses 
should be set before him. This will of necessity entail fre- 
quent rests for the model and more rapidity and certainty on 
the part of the student, enabling him to make greater progress 
and derive the chief advantage offered by this exercise, 
namely, a vigorous and life-like representation of the living 
model. 

The examiners would rather see less completeness in the 
attempt to render a difficult action than have fair drawings from 
a commonplace pose, such as the pose must necessarily be 
when the model is given one that he can easily keep throughout 
the sitting. . 

They are gratified to see that the black and overshaded 
drawings are rapidly diminishing, and a better style pervading 
the schools throughout. 

In drawing the antique from memory, the examiners were 
pleased to see the number of works submitted to them in this 
exercise increasing year by year, and hope it will continue 
doing so, as in their opinion the practice of memory is of the 
greatest importance to the student who desires eventually to 
give play to his imagination in the pursuit of his art, whatever 
the branch may be that he devotes himself to. 

Among the drawings were many deserving of commenda- 
tion, though still leaving much to be desired. The superior 
ones showed a very fair recollection of the proportions, actions 
and characters of the Faun and Germanicus. The failures only 
confirm the examiners in the view that when such misrepresen- 
tations of the originals are given, the student, when drawing 
from them, did not attempt to impress on his mind and memory 
the points in the statue, which, once thoroughly grasped by him, 
would always after serve him in his work as an artist. 

Mr. J. H. Pollen, M.A., was the examiner for historic 
ornament. ‘The papers on historic ornament showed a material 
advance this year. The sketching is of a higher order. 
Indeed, the sketches of the decorative features of Classic archi- 
tecture are, in several instances, so good that they might serve, 
as they are, for good book illustrations on their proper subjects, 
The same may be said of the sketches of prehistoric ornament. 

It would be well if one could speak in the same terms of the 
sketches of objects in metal-work, ivory, jewellery, furniture, 
&c. They are decidedly better than they were two years ago, 
but there is still great room for improvement. 

As regards the elementary and advanced stages for 
modelling design, the examiner, Mr. Lewis F. Day, says of the 
advanced stage a choice of three subjects was given, but little 
advantage was taken of the choice allowed. The design for a 
tray, for example, tempted only some half-dozen students. 

Nor were the instructions given followed with great 
intelligence. It seems in many cases not to have been realised 
what was meant by “strapwork,’ which is such a marked 
feature of French, and our own English, Renaissance carving. 

Mouldings seem still to puzzle the great majority of 
students—which should not be. Some omit the mouldings 
altogether, and lose marks. accordingly. Many who have 
attempted them fail to run them with any approach to right 
lines. 

Then with regard to the fitness of design to its purpose. 
The works placed highest conform to this necessity, and are 
adapted to woodcarving or embossing in leather. 

Some students appear, to have been thinking about 
modelling only, and not at all about design. It seems as if 
they had been taught to think more of light and shade than of 
form, more of the clay they were manipulating than of the 
wood or what not in which their model was to be carried out. 

In the elementary stage it is noted that in the exercises sent 
in the average work is distinctly good, There is less that 
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struck one at once as hopeless than was the case last year, or 
than is the case this year in the advanced section. * Moreover, 
there is good work by candidates who would probably have 
passed well in the advanced stage. Marks have in all cases 
been given for mouldings. 

The latitude of choice allowed has not been taken advantage 
of. Few have attempted the frieze, fewer still the very simple 
panel with more important mouldings. 

On modelling design (honours), Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R.A., 
says the designs submitted are by no means creditable asa 
whole. Most of the sketch designs for chimneypieces drawn 
on paper to show the position of the relief in the chimneypiece 
are of very indifferent and scamped draughtsmanship, and 
appeared to be merely recollections of the very ordinary and 
commonplace forms of chimneypieces. 


Students cannot begin too soon to try to design, and should 


therefore by all means be encouraged in such subjects as-are 
usually set for examination. ©, 


In modelling from the antique Mr. T. Brock, R.A., reports ° 


that although the number of candidates at the examination in 
this subject largely exceeded that of previous years, the quality 
of the work.done was fully up to the average. ~ Indeed a few 
of the models appeared to possess rather exceptional merit. 


Many, however, were feeble to a degree, showing clearly that . 
the candidates had not been sufficiently prepared for examina-~ 


tion. Andas to modelling from the life, that with very few 
exceptions the modelled reliefs from the life failed to reach the 
standard attained last year. It is, however, gratifying to find, 
by the large increase in the number of models submitted this 
year, that the importance of this examination is recognised. 
These candidates should not have been presented for examina- 
tion, Speaking generally, the figures lacked character. 

The works submitted for the national competition were 
examined by the following gentlemen, under the general 
superintendence of the director for art, T. Armstrong :— 
G.” Aitchison, -A.R.A. "Ho: Ai Arnistead:** IRA tae sare 
Brewtnall, R.W.S. ; T. Brock, R.A. ; Alan S..Cole.; Hon. John 


Collier ; E. Crofts, A-R.A. ; Lewis F.. Day; W. de Morgan; 


E. Onslow Ford, R.A. ; A. °€. Gow, R.A.; Arthur’ Hacker, 


A.R.A.; H. Graham Harris, Mi1.C.E>; TG) Jackson, ARAL 


G..Dy Leslie, “RAS; Wr Morris :*b2 Shields; A, RWS JS]. 
Stevenson ; Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. ;.Stephen Webb ; W. F. 
Yeames, R.A. 

The number of works selected for the national competition 
was 3,605. 

A complete list of the awards has been issued to the 
schools. They consisted of 9 gold,'56 silver and 177 bronze 


medals, and 379 prizes of books gained by general students ;. 


together with honorary awards of 3 gold; 18 silver and 54 
bronze medals, and 90 book prizes obtained by free students of 
the National Art Training School. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the session has just been held in 

the new rooms, 187 Pitt Street. The premises, which are 
jointly tenanted by the Glasgow Institute of Architects, were 
occupied for the first time,-and there was a large attendance of 
members and others interested. General satisfaction was 
expressed at the skilful manner in which the house has been 
adapted to the various requirements of the two societies. After 
the preliminary business had been transacted, the president, 
Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, delivered an address. The first 
part was devoted to a survey of the work of the past session, 
particular reference being made to the progress of the schemes 
suggested by him in last year’s presidential address. Whilst 
the projects for acquisition of improved premises and co-opera- 
tion with the Glasgow Institute of Architects had been success- 
fully accomplished, the third—increase of membership—had 
been to a certain extent delayed pending arrangement of the 
first-named schemes. With the additional attractions the Asso- 
ciation now offered to the junior members of the profession he 
anticipated a large increase, and commended improvement in 
this respect to the energies of the members. Referring to 


the memorials addressed to the responsible authorities relative ! 


to the Tron steeple and cathedral, Mr. Paterson said in so 
doing the Association was fulfilling one of its functions in the 
promotion of architecture in this city, and indicated the action 
of the Corporation in entrusting the designing of public 
buildings to a section or a department primarily concerned in 
works of a. purely utilitarian character as a matter demanding 
immediate attention. He further suggested the institution of 
a Class of lay members, gentlemen ‘neither connected profes- 
sionally nor inferentially with architecture, but who were 
interested in it for its own sake. The second part of the 
address was entitled ‘ Archeology, History and Art,” between 


which, thé: lecturer continued, there existed .an intimate. 


relationship. The connecting link lay in the continuity, the 
traditional character of art, and particularly of architecture: 


To the architect who was ever seeking to assimilate and repro- 
duce in his work the spirit of the old masters, even when 
endeavouring to solve the very different problems of the present 
day, the doctrine and practice of the ancients was of paramount 
importance. Proceeding to analyse and differentiate between 
archeology, history and art, he said the first two were so 
closely interlinked that the one could scarcely be said to be 
complete without the other. Broadly speaking, however, the 
one was concerned with monuments, the other with events ; the 
one with the actual details and arrangements of the buildings, the 
other with the significance of these as made clear by the habits. 
and actions of the society. of the time. Art was on an eatirely 
different plane from the others, and for purposes of comparison 
with them it might be expressed in its widest sense as. the 
creation of the beautiful. Considering architecture as an actual 
occupation, not as a theoretical study, the relationship between 
the terms of the title might be concisely put by saying that art, 
from the architect’s point of view, was concerned with the 
design and erection of buildings in the present time, that the 
art in these buildings was a necessary and natural outcome and 
development of similar works in the past, and that archeology 
and history were the branches of knowledge by which we best 
arrived at a knowledge of such work. And architecture, from 
its close dependence on construction, was of all the arts that 
most closely ruled by tradition. It was scarcely possible to 
think of design apart from these symbols and formula. that 
have come down from the past. The insistence on the tradi- 
tional, the national, and even the local type, constituted at once — 
one of the main interests and healthiest signs of a living archi- 
tecture. The lecturer went on to consider on the one hand 
how far the influence of archzeology and history was beneficial 
and of real value in connection with everyday work; and on 
the other, whether such influence was not by some allowed to. 
preponderate to a hurtful extent, and even at times to lead to 
a confusion of identity between the means and the end. 
Accepting archeology as a scientific aid to study, and asso- 
ciating with it its necessary complement of history, it was 
difficult to imagine,any subject‘more worthy the attention of the 
architect. : : 


GENERAL. 


Chichester Cross is to be repaired, and the Town Council 
have formally adopted the scheme recommended by Mr. 
Detmar Blow, architect, and approved by the Society for the . 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


The Duke of Sutherland has, in reply to.a request from . 
the Longton Town Council, agreed to accept the mayoralty of 
the borough for the ensuing year. 


The Death is announced, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, at Winchester, of Mr. John Colson, for many years archi- 
tect to the Dean and Chapter, and who built or restored over 
120 churches at Winchester and neighbouring dioceses, besides: 
planning many other ecclesiastical works. ay ees sees © 


An Abbatial Church in connection with the monastery. 
of La Grand-Trappe, at Soligny, has been opened. The 
architect is M. Tessier de Baupréau. Jape 


The Jurors who are to award the premiums in the depart- 
ment of fine art of the Venice Exhibition are MM. Julius Lange 
of Copenhagen, Richard Mulher of Munich, W. M. Rossetti of 
London (chairman), Robert de la Sizeranne of Paris and 
Venturi of Rome, all being known as professors of ‘the history” 
of art, or as art critics. at 


The Ile Ste. Marguerite, where the Man of the Tron : 
Mask was imprisoned, is, a Paris correspondent says, to be 
turned into a sanatorium for invalids from Madagascar. 


Lady Weston, of Clifton Down, Bristol, has presented to 
the National Gallery a picture by William J. Miiller, representing 
a Street in Cazro, being one of a collection of Miiller’s pictures 
formed by the late Sir Joseph Weston, M.P. 


The International Congress held at Zurich for the - 
purpose of securing unity of methods in the testing of building 
materials in all European countries has just closed.: It was 
decided to form an international society, which would publish — 
a periodical. The next international congress of a similar . 
nature will be held at Zurich in 1897. 


The Dudley Town Council have resolved to ask Earl 
Dudley to accept the mayoralty for the forthcoming year. 


The Prizes of the Venice Exhibition have been awarded . 
to Signor Michetti, Signor Segantini, Herr Liebermann, Herr | 
Jannsen, Signor Trentacoste, Signor Rotta, Mr. Whistler and 


| Signor Coldini. © ; 


The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, accom- 
panied by their president, Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., have - 


| just made an interesting excursion to Wexford and the 


district. 
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Errorts have been made of late by a committee of the 
geological section of the British Association to obtain 
photographs of geological subjects. During the past year 
one hundred and twenty were added to the collection, 
mainly by the efforts of Mr. Goprrey BINGLEy, of Leeds, 
thus bringing the total up to 1,178. The following hints 
are offered by the committee for the aid of geologists and 
others who may be desirous to aid in increasing the collec- 
tion :-—-The camera should be as light as possible, but 
rigidity when set up is absolutely necessary. Double 
swing-back and rising and falling front are essentials, to 
allow of correct perspective and the true rendering of lines 
and curves. The camera should admit of long extension 
to permit the use of lenses of various focz. It is sometimes 
desirable to take photographs of inclined or horizontal 
rock-surfaces at distances of a few feet, for the purpose of 
showing minor features, such as veins, glacial markings, 
structures of gneissose rocks, &c. To effect this, two 
boards hinged together with some arrangement for 
fixing them at the desired angle are all that are re- 
quired. The lower board must, of course, be screwed 
to the stand and the upper one to the camera. A 
spirit level should be attached or used with the camera. It 
is well to have three lenses—(1) A rapid rectilinear doublet 
of 10 to 12-inch focus (for 3-plate size); (2) a wide-angle 
meniscus, focal length about 6 to 7 inches, for interiors of 
quarries and craters; and (3) a long-focus lens of focal 
length equal to three or four times the length of the plate, 
for distant hills and inaccessible cliffs. If only one lens is 
used, it should be a rapid rectilinear of about 9-inch focal 
length (for 5-plate size), and should be by some reputable 
maker. It must be the best of its kind obtainable. 
Though films materially decrease the weight to be carried, 
they are not recommended for general use; plates should 
be used whenever possible. Good general work can 
be done with a+-plate or five by four camera, and sub- 
sequent enlargement on bromide paper. In this case it is 
essential that the lens should be of first-rate make. For 
direct printing the cold-bath platinotype method is recom- 
mended as the most permanent, and now very easy to work. 


From an architectural point of view, one of the most 
interesting papers read at the meeting of the British 
Association was Mr. Swainson Cowper’s, on “The 
Senams or Megalithic Temples of Tarhuna, Tripoli.” To 
visit this remarkable series of sites, which hitherto has been 
practically unknown, the author set out in March. In all 
nearly sixty sites were visited. The largest number were 
found on a green plateau in the Tarhuna hills, but 
Others exist in the surrounding wadis. In some 
places, indeed, they are so numerous that there are 
few hill-tops which do not bear traces of one of these 


temples, so that the author had to content himself 
with an examination of those which seemed most 
important. In most cases were found large rectangular 


enclosures of excellent masonry, though generally very 
ruinous and often subdivided by lines of short, square 
columns, occasionally surmounted by rudely-designed but 
excellently-worked capitals. Within the enclosure walls, or 
in line with them, were always to be found large megalithic 
structures resembling the Stonehenge trilithons, but the 
jambs of which are often formed of two or three stones 
instead of one. These (the Senams proper) are carefully 
dressed on the side facing the enclosure, and in the 
jambs are singular square perforations and angle- 
cut holes, which appear to have been formed to support 
wooden structures. The Senams rest on footing stones, 
and vary in height from 6 to 15 feet; but the average 
width between the jambs is only 164 inches. In front of 
some were found massive stone altars, carefully grooved 
and flush with the ground. <A few sculptures, the subjects 
of which are Phallic, and show Roman influence, were also 


noticed, in one case a Senam itself being thus ornamented. 
There is, indeed, much evidence to show that the Romans 
occupied and utilised these sites without knocking down the 
Senams or destroying the form of worship. Roman work is 
mixed up in nearly every case with the work of Senam 
builders. A feature worth notice is the existence of car- 
pentry forms, which would point to the district having at 
one time been densely timbered ; and to the destruction of 
these woods (probably by the Arabs) is no doubt due the 
waterless and poverty-stricken condition of the country at 
this day. It is to be noticed that if we except the Stone- 
henge trilithons, there appear to be no other megalithic 
remains, even in Mediterranean countries, with which we 
can compare the Tripoli series, or which show an equal 
mastery in the art of masonry. In most cases the Senams 
appear to have stood free in their enclosures, and were no 
doubt symbolical and connected with rites of some sort. 
Many Babylonian seals show a figure exactly like a Senam 
placed in the rear of an altar before which stands an 
adoring priest. It seems possible, indeed, that in the 
Senams we have symbolic effigies akin to the ‘‘ Asherah” 
so ofien alluded to in the Old Testament, and which 
was worshipped in connection with Motocu and Baat. 
ASHERAH, the symbol of the goddess of fertility, would 
probably take some such form, and from such a worship 
sprang no doubt the widely-spread custom of squeezing 
between columns and stones to cure diseases. Further 
evidence in favour of these being temples of a form of Baal 
worship may be found in their situations, always on hill- 
tops, essentially “high places,” and possibly also jin , the 
character of the carvings. 


On August 8 a building at the corner of West Broadway 
and West Third Street, New York, known as the “Ireland 
Building,” collapsed and fifteen men were killed. The 
catastrophe arose through the failure of one of the piers, 
with columns, beams and fireproof flooring. The soil was 
fine sand. It was covered with concrete, which was, how- 
ever, only 12 instead of 18 inches in thickness. It is 
supposed that a cistern, which was placed in the cellar 
near the foundation of one of the columns, by its weight 
expedited the downfall. The coroner who presided at the 
inquest was a builder, and the jurors were all possessed of 
a knowledge of construction. That was an advantage, 
for the architect, contractor, contractor’s superintendent, 
the master plasterer, the superintendent of the buildings, 
were charged with responsibility for theaccident. The coroner 
expressed an opinion that “the beginning of the trouble 
was at the footing courses of the series of columns support- 
ing the floor, and that the soil upon which the foundations 
were placed, being of a very compressible nature, yielded 
to the pressure to which it was subjected, thereby causing 
a settlement of all the foundations under the columns sup- 
porting the floors above.” He also considered that ‘‘ had 
the cistern not been situated as it is in such close proximity 
to the foundation of the column known as No. 3, the settle- 
ment would have continued graduaily without very serious 
results for a time, and. the disarrangements of the upper 
parts could have been noticed and remedied.” The jury 
tound the causes of the accident to be those indicated by the 
coroner. They also found “ the following persons responsible 
for the collapse :—JoHN ParkER (contractor), ‘THOMAS 
WALKER (superintendent), THomas Murray, CHARLES 
R. BEHRENS (architect), EDwarD J. YOUDALE (super- 
intendent of material), and DrEnis A. BucKLey (inspector 
of buildings).” The ironwork was not considered to have 
contributed to the collapse, although it was defective and 
was not in compliance with the specifications.. The verdict 
may have some effect upon the building regulations of 
New York. There are races every day between projectors 
and builders as to what structure shall be run up most 
expeditiously. A skeleton structure can be put together 
in an amazingly short period of time, and under certain 
conditions it will be stable, especially when there is an 
elaborate construction of steel to serve as a foundation. 
But to set up a lofty building on fine yielding sand with a 
foot of uneven concrete above it is jugglery rather than 
honest construction, and only those people who are pre- 
pared to risk their lives should be allowed to come near 
such an example of perilous equilibration. 
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THE WALLS OF AVIGNON. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT | 


& “HE rumour about the proposed destruction of the 

walls of Avignon, which was mentioned last week, 
may only relate, it is to be hoped, to one of those explo- 
sions of sound and fury, but of no signification, waich are 
familiar to all who are acquainted with the proceedings of 
the local authorities in France. There is no doubt that in 
Avignon the municipal council and the Government have 
been long at loggerheads over the papal ruins. The origin 
of the disputes was generally some little point of etiquette, 
but, trivial as were the causes, they have brought about 
irreparable injuries to the remains of ancient art. The 
Palace of the Popes could, for example, at one time display 
more examples of fresco-painting than any secular or eccle- 
siastical building in Europe. But within little more than 
half a century the paintings have been wrecked beyond 
recovery. It is difficult now to make out the majority of 
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the subjects. The French soldiers who were quartered in the 
buildings perpetrated much vandalism ; that must always be 
expected as a consequence of military occupation. But the 
greatest havoc was owing to a different cause. At Avignon 
the mistral is-loaded with fine grains of sand, which are 
fatal to paintings. There could not be too much care taken 
to guard works of the kind against an enemy which Madame 
DE SEvIGNE aptly described as “le vent, le tourbillon 
Youragap, les diables déchainés.” It cannot be asserted 
with certainty that the municipal authorities in Avignon 
ordered the destruction of all the glass in the windows 
which would be an obstacle to the entry of the mistral, 
but there is no doubt that for years they declined to expend 
a franc on a pane of glass to keep out the wind from the 
palace. Thre representatives of the people claimed that 
although the buildings belonged to the city, all expenses of 
their conservation should be borne by the State, as soldiers 
were quartered in the salons; and while monarchical, 
imperial and republican Governments were debating the 
subject, whirlwinds were casting sand against the pictured 
walls and effacing the surfaces with the completen<ss and 
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mercilessness of a machine. The amounts expended on 
the correspondence on the subject of liability between high 
officials in Paris and in the departments would no doubt 
more than pay for the cost of sashes and glass throughout 
the building. 

It should also be remembered that the wall-paintings 
were not the work of journeymen decorators. It has been 
maintained that Giorro was employed on them. There is 


no doubt that his pupil, S1mon MEMmMI, was sent to. 


Avignon to paint the portrait of PETRARCH, and he 
remained in the city for six years, and died there in 1344. 
He painted the great hall of the consistory, but of his 
work in it only the figures of the prophets in two of the 
pendentives of the vault have survived. Happily there is 


somewhat more of his painting in the adjoining cathedral, 


but it is a mere shadow of what PeTRARCH and his LAURA 
gazed on. 


introduced as the rescued princess. The wall-paintings in” 
the cathedral have also suffered from defective glazing. = 

The only justification that can be offered for the neglect is_ 
the discontent of the inhabitants with French rule. Barely a 
century has elapsed since Avignon becamea part of France; 
and as the English Government well know, it takes a longer 
time to reconcile people to achange in rulers. Up to 1791 
the city could be considered as part of the papal estates, 
and was controlled by a papal vice-legate. 
religious establishments, and about 1762 the ecclesiastics 
numbered 900; that was rt in 30 of the inhabitants.. 
Whether the people would wish to remove all trace of papal 


domination, and therefore are negl.ctful of the walls and 


palace, is doubtful. What seems most likely is that the. 
friction between successive Governments and the munici- 


pality is made a grievance, and that as southern blood is - 


inflamed by what would elséwhere be considered as a trifle, 
the destrction of remains which are supposed to be valued’ 
in Paris is looked on as a sort of answer to official slights. 
But in showing indifference to the memorials of the papal 
domination the people are betraying their own interests. 


Hardly a trace remains of a work that would: 
have been most interesting to the English visitor, viz. 
Memmti’s St. George and the Dragon, in which LAURA was’ 


It abounded in 
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Where is the city that can show fortified walls and a palace 
like those in Avignon? If they could be removed there 
are Americans who would be willing to pay off the debt on 
Avignon in order to secure possession of them, and with 
them an unique collection of associations connected with 
the history of ecclesiasticism, which are none the less 
remarkable because they now appear to have originated 
almost accidentally. 

In the thirteenth century nobody could have imagined 
that a second Rome was to be created in the remote 
Provengal city. The rocky eminence on which stands the 
papal palace was crowned by the residence of the podesta, 
one for the bishop, and the church which is now known as 
Notre-Dame-des-Doms. The city was more esteemed for 
its love of literature than for political or military powers, 
and it could not resist an attack by any of its 
powerful neighbours. When, therefore, PHILIPPE LE 
Bet wished to put an end to the opposition of Arch- 
bishop BERTRAND of Bordeaux, he proposed to have him 
elected pope and to settle him in Avignon, because it was 
a safer place than Rome, and one that could be considered 
as part of an almost neutral territory. The bargain was 
realised. BERTRAND became CLEMENT V. in 1305, and 
took up his residence in the: Dominican monastery of 
Avignon. He was succeeded in 1316 by another French- 
man, JOHN XXII., who preferred to occupy the bishop’s 
house. BrNeEDIcT XII., who was also French, attained the 
onerous dignity in 1335, and he began the erection of the 
building which still remains. The architect employed is 
sometimes described as PIERRE OBRERI and sometimes. as 
PIERRE OpRIER. In his case much depends .on the spelling 
of the name. The Italians, on the evidence of a final 
vowel, claim him as one of their countrymen: © French 
archeologists, on the contrary, from the final consonant 

insist that he belonged to Southern France, and they sup- 
port the theory by the style of the building. Not only is it 
in general effect of the same character as many buildings. in 
the region, but in its details as well. Moreover, all the 
popes who found a refuge in Avignon, from CLEMENT. V..in 
£305 to Grecory XI. in 1370, were Frenchmen, and they 
were unlikely to seek after strangers when there were com- 
petent architects in France. The wall-paintings and some 
other decorations were produced by Italians, but such 
evidence as can be derived from style supports the theory 
that PrERRE OBRIER’S name may be recorded among those 
of the great architects of France. Under Benepict XII. 
he constructed the northern part with the Trouillas tower. 
In the next reign he erected the large buildings of the 
southern portion, the lower chapel, the arsenal and other 
works. . . 

It is worth noting that a great part of the palace was 
raised before such a possession of the site was obtained as 
would satisfy secular lawyers. The owner of Avignon at 
the time was the notorious JOAN of Naples, whose adventures 
have inspired many a romance and drama. Like. Mary. of 
Scotland, she was supposed to have had a hand. in. the 
murder of her husband, and was compelled to fly from 
Naples. She went to Avignon, where she was pronounced 
to be innocent of the. crime with which she was charged. 
Joan agreed in 1348 to surrender all her rights over 
Avignon and the comtat of Venaissin for 80,000 golden 
florins. Whether she was paid the money is, however, 
doubtful. After the possession of a formal title to the site 
the works went on as before. Not only was the site of the 
‘palace, which has an area of above 6,400 métres, covered 
with buildings, but the walls were constructed which defend 
the part of the city which is not protected by the’ natural 
defences offered by the Rhone and its cliffs. 

The design was a masterpiece of expression. .The exile 
from Rome was considered by the pious folks of the four- 
teenth century to be as-afflicting as the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity of the Israelites. It was therefore becoming to 
suggest, by the exterior of the buildings, a place of im- 

_prisonment. The palace sustained more than one siege, 
_and at the time of its erection there were few’ stronger 
fortresses. But the interior was not so appalling. Mon- 
TAIGNE summed up the character of the building when he 
described it as “Ja plus forte et la plus belle maison du. 
monde.” After centuries of misusé, neglect and vandalism, 
it cannot fail to *»e within somewhat oppressive to .the 
visitor, and in its bestdays the palace could not present 


the comforts which are common in our time in ordinary 
houses. But if judged by a fourteenth-century standard, 
there were few palaces which could surpass Avignon in 
magnificence. The walls were adorned with paintings by 
the foremost artists of the age. Marbles and other fine 
stones were liberally used in the construction. In some of 
the halls were deposited whatever treasures could be 
brought to France or which were presented by loyal princes. 
Even in exile pageants were among the necessities of life 
in the fourteenth century, and they were not unknown in 
the high place of Avignon. There were parts of the palace 
which were manifestly planned to allow of a variety of 
pompous displays, which gave no less satisfaction to the 
performers than to spectators. So much is still apparent, 
and imagination can easily make up for all that was lost in 
the lapse of time and in the conflagrations of 1378 and 1413, 
when parts were consumed almost as soon as they were 
completed. 

It is evident that the occupants were aware how pre- 
carious was the splendour as well as the security. The 
palace was a real fortress which could withstand a fierce 
attack. The passages and staircases which are found in 
the thickness of some of the walls are a revelation of the 
risks for which it was necessary to provide. No visitor 
could enter any habitable part without undergoing repeated 
examinations, and in the planning all symmetry was made 
subservient to security. That the fortifying was effective is 
evident when it is found that, in spite of repeated attacks, 
no armed force was ever able to open a passage into the 
palace. There was, however, danger in leaving so tempting 
a prize to its own defence. The works at the palace were 
far from complete when it was resolved to supplement them 
by a line of fortifications which would help to protect the 
city. The director was HEREDIA, who was appointed 
governor of Avignon. Fear of attack expedited the under- 
taking, and if the walls are notirresistible, they are unsurpassed 
for their picturesque appearance. They have been altered 
more than once in order to be adapted to new theories of 
engineering, but they still retain the graceful form which in 
later works is never visible. Yet they are obnoxious to the 
municipality, as they have been during the century in which 
France has held Avignon. It was only a month or two 
after taking possession of the city that the first batch of 
National Guards sent to Avignon considered that the surest 
way to restore order was to begin by the demolition of the 
walls, Fortunately there was. not time allowed for the 
destruction. Two years afterwards the vandalism was, how- 
ever, commenced, and was suspended only through the 
difficulties arising out of claims for compensation. Other 
attempts followed, but they have caused only partial 
damage, and the ‘latest endeavour of the municipal council, 
it is to be hoped, will never be allowed to be more suc- 
cessful. 


ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


FOURTH exhibition was ‘held in 1764, which contained 

contributions from R. Cosway, Dance, Gresse, Keyse, 
Romney, Serres, Mortimer ($2. Paul Preaching to the Ancient 
Druids in Britain, the. first. premium, in history-painting—one 
hundred guineas—for the year was awarded to this picture), 
Bickham, Pingo, Kirk and Bacon. About this time there 
seems to have been some dissatisfaction and a desire among 
some members of the Society to discontinue the exhibitions. 
On February 29, 1764, a motion was agreed to “that it be an 
instruction to the committee on exhibitions to treat for a room 
for the exhibition, not exceeding the sum of &4/.” A satisfactory 
place does not appear to have been found, and the exhibition 
was heldin the Society's room, but when the question of an 
exhibition for 1765 arose, the proposal, was negatived and the 
exhibitions in the Society’s room ceased. 

An, exhibition. was held in 1765 “by the body of artists 
associated for the -relief of their distressed brethren, their 
widows -and children,’ at “Mr. Moreing’s Great Room in 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden.” In 1766 an exhibition was 
held at the same place, but in 1767 the body now styled the 
Free Society of Artists moved to * the two new Great Exhibition 
Rooms in the Pall Mall, near the bottom of Haymarket.” On 
the catalogue for this year the following notice is printed :— 
“From the commencement of this Association not a single 
member afflicted with sickness, &c., ever applied in vain ; they 
have been relieved with from three, five, ten to fifteen and 
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twenty guineas each, and besides the cash in the treasurer's 
hands this Society hath now in the Bank six hundred pounds 
three per cents. which cannot be alienated from the purposes in 
the plan on any pretence whatever.” In 1767 the Free Society 
removed to “ Mr. Christie’s new Great Room next Cumberland 
House, Pall Mall.” Cumberland House was afterwards the 
Ordnance Office, and is now part of the War Office. The 
exhibitions of 1770, 1771, 1772, 1773 and 1774 were held at the 
same place. In 1775: the artists moved to “their exhibition- 
room and Academy in St. Alban’s Street, Pall Mall,” where 
they exhibited in 1776, 1777, 1778 and 1779. In 1783 the Free 
Society exhibited at “No. 28 in the Haymarket,” but it was 
then in a decayed state, and prefixed to the catalogue of this 
its last year is this notice :—“ This Society claims the merit of 
being the first who produced an exhibition in this country ; it 
rankedamong its exhibitors the most respected painters, engravers 
and some of the first architects, but the fascinating charm of a 
royal exhibition induced many to desert it, and the false 
delicacy of some were hurt by the plan being founded for the 
purposes of charitably contributing to relieve the distresses of 
their brother artists. The public, however, have seen the 
institution in its proper light, and from the first to the last have 
afforded the warmest encouragement, and not withheld their 
powerful patronage.” 

Some notes must now be made of the exhibitions of the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain, who left the Society of Arts 
and went to “the Great Room in Spring Garden, Charing Cross.” 
It is not quite certain where this room was situated, but it is sup- 
posed to be now incorporated in the offices of the London County 
Council. As previously stated, the chief cause of the split among 
the artists was a dispute as to the use to be made of the money 
obtained from the sale of the catalogues ; but it is evident that 
the ruling of the Society of Arts, that no charge should be 
made for admission, had much to do with the decision of the 
chief artists to go elsewhere, for in the preface of the catalogue 
of the Society of Artists for 1762, which was written by Dr. 
Johnson, we read :—“ Of the price put upon this exhibition 
some account may be demanded. Whoever sets his work to 
be shown naturally desires a multitude of spectators, but his 
desire defeats its own end when spectators assemble in such 
numbers as to obstruct one another. Though we are far from 
wishing to diminish the pleasures or depreciate the sentiments 
of any class of the community, we know, however, what every 
one knows, that all cannot be judges or purchasers of works of 
art, yet we have already found by experience that all are 
desirous to see an exhibition. When the terms of admission 
were low, our room was thronged with such multitudes as made 
access dangerous, and frightened away those whose approba- 
~ tion was most desired.” 

These remarks form a curious commentary on the pre- 
cautions found necessary by the Society of Arts, which have 
been previously alluded to. They also show how highly 
popular these newly-established exhibitions became. The 
following extract from the preface is, like the above, in Dr. 
Johnson’s grand manner :—‘“ The public may justly require to 
be inform’d of the nature and extent of every design for which 
the favour of the public is openly solicited. The artists, who 
were themselves the first projectors of an exhibition in this 
nation, and who have now contributed to the following cata- 
logue, think it therefore necessary to explain their purpose and 
justify their conduct. An exhibition of the works of art being 
a spectacle new in this kingdom has raised various opinions 
and conjectures among those who are unacquainted with the 
practice in foreign nations ; those who set out their performances 
to general view have been too often consider’d as the rivals of 
each other, as men actuated, if not by avarice, at least by 
vanity, and contending for superiority of fame tho’ not fora 
pecuniary prize. . . . The purposes of this exhibition is not to 
enrich the artists, but to advance art ; the eminent are not 
flatter’'cd with preference, nor the obscure insulted with con- 
tempt ; whoever hopes to deserve public favour is here invited 
to display his merit.” 

The exhibition of the Society of Artists of Great Britain 
for 1761 is styled on the catalogue “the second year,” but no 
explanation of the secession from the exhibition of the Society 
of Arts is made. This catalogue contains a frontispiece by 
Hogarth, representing Britannia as watering the roots of the 
three trees, labelled respectively Painting, Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture, from a fountain surmounted by a bust of George III. 
Hogarth himself exhibited no less than seven pictures, among 
which were his celebrated Szg7smunda, the Gate of Calais, 
Picquet, or Virtue in Danger, and The Election, Gains- 
borough sent a whole-length portrait, Reynolds five portraits, 
and Richard Wilson six landscapes. Although Francis Hay- 
man applied to the Society of Arts for permission to hold a 
second exhibition in its room, which was granted, he sent to 
this rival exhibition a picture of Szr John Falstaff sending 
Recruits. The receipts from this exhibition were 6507. The 
Society of Artists of Great Britain obtained a charter and’a 
coat of arms in 1765, and became known as the Incorporated 
Society of Artists. George Lambert was appointed the first 


president, Francis Hayman the first vice-president, and F. M. 
Newton the first secretary. It will be noticed that all these 
three names are among those of the promoters of an academy 
in 1753, previously alluded to. Several. other names are the 
same in the two lists, as Charles Grignon, John Gwynn, 
Samuel Wale, Richard Yeo, &c., so that the promoters who 
were before their time in 1753, obtained their object in 1765. 
The Incorporated Society seemed to be on the high road to 
prosperity, but, in spite of complaints, it did nothing for teach- 
ing, and formed no school, so that many of the leading artists 
became disgusted, and in 1768 the Royal Academy was 
founded, and from that date the Incorporated Society steadily 
declined, although for a time some of the Royal Academicians 
continued to send to its exhibitions. 

With respect to the establishment of the Royal Academy, 
which eventually caused the death of both the Incorporated 
Society and the Free Society, it may be mentioned that in the 
exhibition of the Free Society in 1772 Chevalier Manini showed 
a picture of the establishment of the Academy of Arts, which 
is fully described in the catalogue, and said to be erected by 
George III., “in imitation of the School of Athens.” On the 
king’s right hand is placed Raphael and on the left Michel 
Angelo, who propose the institution of prizes for the encourage- 
ment of arts.” 

The exhibitions of the Incorporated Society continued to be 
held in Spring Gardens until 1771. In the following year the 
Society removed to their “new room near Exeter Exchange, 
which was on the site of what is now the Lyceum Theatre. In 
1777 the Society went to Piccadilly, near Air Street ; in 1780 to 
Spring Gardens, and in 1783 to Exeter Exchange again. The 
end was now not far off, and no exhibition was held between 
1783 and 1790. In the latter year the catalogue contains a 
preface, promising what was to be done in the future, which 
commences thus :—“After having been withdrawn several 
years from public notice, the Society of Artists, instituted 
by Royal Charter, again offer themselves to view by a renewal 
of their annual exhibitions. It is, nevertheless, under many 
advantages that they now appear as candidates for public 
favour. They have suffered much from every kind of opposi- 
tion ; from reports industriously circulated, to the injury of 
their labours ; from pretended friends as well as from those 
who were not believed to favour the Society with their good 
wishes ; but the indulgent eye will consider the present as the 
first effort of a recovery to increasing health and vigour.” But 
nothing came of these promises, and the Incorporated Society 
died. 

The Society of Arts having discontinued its connection with 
the exhibitions of pictures in 1765, did nothing further in this 
way for some years. They held, however, in 1783, an exhibi- 
tion of the pictures which James Barry had painted in the 
Great Room. These pictures, which mark a distinct epoch in 
the history of English art, were commenced in 1777 and com- 
pleted in October 1781. A great desire was evinced by the 
public to see them. The first exhibition was open for two 
months and was visited by 6,441 persons ; the second exhibi- 
tion, in 1784, was open for a like period, and was visited by 
3,511 persons. A charge of one shilling was made for admis- 
sion, and the proceeds amounted to 503/. 12s., which the 
Society handed over to the artist. The cost of the exhibitions 
was 174/., which was defrayed by the Society. When the 
Society of Arts was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1847 a 
series of art exhibitions was arranged largely on the initiative 
of the late Sir Henry Cole. The first exhibition of select speci- 
mens of British Manufactures and Decorative Art was opened on 
March 3, 1847, and in 1850 a fine exhibition of ancient and 
medizeval art was opened. On January 27, 1847, Mr. Cole reada 
paper before the Society on “ The Formation of a National Gallery 


‘of British Art by Public Voluntary Contributions,” in which he 


proposed “to collect once a year, and exhibit in the Society’s 
great room, as many as possible of the paintings of some one 
eminent living artist, and to couple with the collection of pic- 
tures an exhibition of all the engravings from them.” ‘The 
reader of the paper added :—“ The principal object, then, of 
the exhibition is to amass a fund for the purpose of forming a 
nucleus of a gallery of the best works of British artists, to be 
thus enabled to give to the artist whose works are exhibited a 
commission for a picture without dictation as to subject and 
size—to give him a commission in such a mode and in such 
terms as shall be calculated to obtain from him a picture which 
he would feel a pride in showing to his countrymen as his best 
work ; on which he would rest his fame, and which would offer 
to posterity, as the best specimen of his genius and ability. . . . 
When this picture is painted it is proposed to present it to the . 
National Gallery.” Mr. Cole remarked that ‘tas the Society 
took a foremost position when British art made its first steps 
in the establishment of an academy, so it is a fitting sequence 
that the Society should now proffer its aid, and become the first 
agent to gather together, as in a treasury, the fruits of that 
academy in its years of maturity.” In accordance with this 
proposal an exhibition of pictures, drawings, sketches, &c., of 
William Mulready, R.A., was opened in 1848. The number of 
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works exhibited was 214, lent by their possessors, among whom 
‘were H,R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, Mr. John Sheep- 
shanks, Mr. Joseph Gillott, Mr. H. T. Hope, Mr. Thomas 
Baring, Lord Northwick, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Colborne, &c. 
Among the pictures exhibited was Choosing the Wedding-gown, 
now in the South Kensington Museum, which was chosen this 
year as the subject for the photogravure prize. The monetary 
result of the exhibition was not sufficient to allow of the pur- 
-chase of a picture, but three of Mulready’s sketches were pur- 
chased, and given to the National Gallery, in aid of the 
‘formation of a Gallery of British Art. 

In the following year, 1849, an exhibition of the pictures and 
studies of William Etty, R.A., was opened, which contained 
138 works, lent by the Royal Scottish Academy, Royal Insti- 
tution, Manchester ; Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Jacob Bell, Mr. 
Bicknall, Mr. Joseph Gillott, Mr. Wynne Ellis, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Mr. W. C. Macready, Mr. H. A. J. Munro, Mr. J. 
Sheepshanks, &c. This public acknowledgment of his genius 
gave the greatest satisfaction to the painter, and Etty’s 
biographer, the late Alexander Gilchrist, wrote: — ‘The 
exhibition at once established’ Etty’s fame on a footing it had 
never before attained, and left his enduring claims no longer 
-doxbtful. For mere fame it did more than twenty years of silent 
labour had effected, anticipating the slow process of further 
years, raising him at once to the position to which a wider 
-knowledge of his works, in their scattered condition, would 
gradually have preferred him.” * 

It was not until 1855 that another exhibition of an artist’s 
works was arranged. In June of that year a collection of 
pictures, drawings, &c., of John James Chalon, R.A., with a 
selection from those of Alfred Edward Chalon, R.A., was shown. 
The total number of works exhibited was 201. In 1860 the 
‘miniatures, drawings and pictures of Sir William Ross, R.A., 
to the number of 212, were exhibited by the Society. It is 
interesting to note that Mulready and Ross had in their youth 
‘received premiums from the Society. These exhibitions were 
highly successful, but the amount received was not great, and 
Henry Cole’s object was not attained ; it may be noted how- 
ever that in the formation of these exhibitions the Society 
‘again initiated an interesting movement which has largely 
‘grown of late years. About the time that Sir Henry Cole was 
endeavouring to start a National Gallery of British Art, Mr. 
Robert Vernon presented his fine gallery to the nation, and 
ten years afterwards (1857) Mr. Sheepshanks followed Mr. 
Vernon’s example. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
‘when in 1890 Mr. James Orrock read his paper on “The 
Claims of the British School of Painting to a thorough repre- 
‘sentation in the National Gallery,” a fine collection of pictures 
lent by Mr, Orrock was exhibited in the Society’s meeting- 
room; this included examples of G. Barret, David Cox, 
Copley Fielding, W. Muller, Borrington, Philip, Linnell, W. 
de Wint, G. Chambers, Vincent, Morland, Holland, and other 
masters of the English school not adequately represented in the 
‘National Gallery.t 

Before concluding this article on art exhibitions, mention 
must be made of an “ Exhibition of Recent Specimens of 
Photography” at the Society of Arts in December, 1852, when 
397 subjects were shown. This was the first photographic 
exhibition, and in the following year the Photographic Society 
(now the Royal Photographic Society) was founded. The 
Society of Arts took great interest in the early development of 
photography. In 1847 Claudet’s paper on the “ Progress of 
Photography” was read before the Society, and in 1848 the 
Isis medal was awarded to T. Ross for his method of preserving 
daguerreotypes from the injurious effects of light and air. In 
1853 medals were given to G. Edwards for his improved port- 
able photographic camera ; to A. Claudet for his essay on the 
spectroscope and its applications to photography ; and to the 
Rey. W. T. Kingsley tor his discoveries in photography. 


TURNER AT CHELSEA. 


| ree a letter to the 7zmes relating to the proposal to purchase 

Turner’s house at Chelsea, Mr. Robert Collinson, who was 
one of the masters in the South Kensington Training School, 
writes :— 

We know that Turner’s first great house was 64 Harley 
Street, W., where he lived some years and opened his Turner 
Gallery there. At the same period he had a Thames house at 
West-end, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, with a summer-house 
at the end overlooking the river. In this summer-house he 
painted some of his beautiful Thames pictures. He also had 
a boat in which he painted and sketched about. 

When tired of this house he bought some freehold land at 
Twickenham, and had a house built upon it according to his 
own fancy, which he called Sandicomb Lodge, where he not 


* Life of Etty, 1855, ii. 276. 
¢ See Fournal, vol, xxxviii. pp, 38, 383. 


only had a boat, but also a gig to drive to other subjects for 
his pencil ; and, no doubt, it was here that he painted some of 
his finest Thames pictures, such as the Walton Bridge and the 
Vortlak2:, &c. Both at this place and at Hammersmith his 
father lived with him, and would go daily to open his gallery 
in Harley Street and receive visitors. 

About the same time he either bought, or had built, his 
house and studio in Queen Anne Street, which was his per- 
manent London residence. After some years he no doubt felt 
age creeping on, and Twickenham too far from Queen Anne 
Street to be easy to him, and probably he felt two establish- 
ments only a trouble, and decided to give Sandicomb Lodge 
up, and find some nearer place; he must have spotted with 
great care for his professional purposes that humble cottage at 
Chelsea, seeing that from its low roof he could command 
the two finest reaches of the Thames, giving him the 
grandest sunrises and sunsets and moonlit waters to be had, 
together with a foreshore and other surroundings highly 
picturesque. 

To this Turner could either quietly walk or take the penny 
steamboat. (He was not the only great man that enjoyed a 
penny steamboat, for I have often seen Thomas Carlyle and 
Anthony Froude together on Sundays enjoying the cool of the 
river upon one.) 

It appears that when Turner applied for the vacant upper 
floor of this Chelsea house that the landlady asked him for 
references, and that Turner took out of his pocket some bank- 
notes, and said, “ These are my references ; have as much as 
you like in advance of rent.” She then asked for his name. 
He replied, “What is your name?” “My name is Mrs. 
Booth.” ‘Then,’ he replied, in a joking way, “my name is 
Mr. Booth.” So the rooms were taken on the spot, he telling 
her that “he should not always be there, perhaps away for 
weeks or months together, but always to have his rooms ready, 
as she would never know when he might turn up, or how long 
he might stay, but there was her rent in advance.” 

Turner soon had his way cut through to the roof and the 
balcony fixed up to sit behind. It is known that Turner always 
had a predilection to draw from rather high ground. 

It is therefore clear that Turner had four residences that 
Mr. Shee knows nothing about, and neither his father, Sir 
Archer Shee, nor the Academy appear to have known. 

The second letter, signed “ An Artist,” rather compliments 
Mr. Shee on his timely letter, and says :—“ The prudential 
reasons why Turner sought to hide his visits to Chelsea are 
now known to have arisen from motives other than those of 
art... . It is scarcely kind to his memory now to stir atten- 
tion to a house, and circumstances relating thereto, which he 
had-such cogent reasons for concealing from connection with 
his name.” 

If Turner had such cogent reasons, why should a brother 
artist be so bitterly kind as to stir public attention to a 
circumstance which they had never heard of before? I 
certainly never had, and never heard any other artist say so, 
although the house at Chelsea was often the subject of 
conversation. 

And is it at all likely that a man so cautious as Turner was 
would select a spot to “ hide” himself in which swarmed with 
artists and literary men of every rank, to whom Turner’s 
finely-cut face and puggy figure must have been well known? 

Mr. Bicknell, in his letter, calls Turner’s house “ that squalid 
Chelsea tenement where a man, known as ‘Puggy Booth, 
renting a garret, hid at night in his declining years,” and that 
there is no proof that Turner ever executed any oil-pictures in 
it, “or, if he sketched impressions of sky and water there, that 
he did so upon a roof commanding no better view than the 
window of his room a few feet below.” 

I do not see that any of the letters assert that Turner did 
execute any oil-picture init. As a matter of fact, we do not 
know what Turner painted in any of his Thames residences. 
But I do know that he could command a vastly finer view from 
that low roof than was in any way possible from his window 
“a few feet below,” as on that roof he was only shut out from 
the northern horizon, and Turner was always glad to turn his 
back on the north—“ no lead-and-putty coloured pictures for 
him.” 

Mr. Bicknell further says “that the entire surroundings of 
the house itself are now no longer what they were in Turner’s 
time ”—which is only partially true—and that, “in short, there 
are no relics inside, and outside absolutely nothing left of what 
Turner saw ”—which is not true, for when I was last there I saw 
the old ivy on the front of the house, his balcony on the top, 
and the foreshore is still wonderfully picturesque with its worn- 
out old craft lying about, as well as the barges and lots of 
figures, 

Certainly the stinking drains and their filth are not there 
now, and the water is almost clear enough for Turner to enjoy 
‘a day’s fishing in the rain without a bite.” 

The old wooden bridge, the old archway, and the houses built 
on piles are all gone, but Father Thames has not been drained 
away by the Underground Railway. 
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Now! The Thames looks as fine as ever, and the sunset 
was a truly grand sight, far finer than even Turner ever 
painted it, and at nightfall I saw the moon rise as beautiful as 
ever, and the old church tower looking solemn, even grand, 
from the beach ; and although not “chastened into beauty by 
the light of other days,” as Mr. Bicknell says, I saw the 
whole chastened into almost sublime beauty by the light of 
yesterday, and I thought how I should like to live in “ Turner’s 
old house” even now. Mr. Bicknell then says that to “buy 
this crazy building they will recall to the memory of Londoners 
for many a year that once our famous Academician on this 
spot, then totally different, chose to conceal himself with 
degrading companionship, and, whilst inevitably it must keep 
on record the failings of the man, it may tend to obscure his 
genius.” f 

Let us think for a moment of the abject absurdity of such 
talk as that associating Turner’s name with this once delightful 
house, still surrounded with great beauty, to those who have a 
mind and eyes to see it, could ever tend to obscure Turner's 
genius. Why if his landlady, old Mrs. Booth, had kept a quiet 
harem of Chelsea girls, and he had in a fit of remorse drowned 
them all, Mr. Bicknell could not have suggested more ; but 
even such an action could in no way tend to obscure Turner’s 
genius. ‘ 

Can-Mr. Bicknell tell us any truths about the degrading 
companionship? Were they the honest old boatmen opposite 
who took him on the river, or was Mrs. Booth a low and de- 
graded old woman ? 

I talked to the boatmen a good deal when I first came to 
Old Brompton about Turner and Mrs. Booth, and I heard 
nothing but good things. . They said how liberal he was to 
them when there. ‘But, young sir, we didn’t see enough of 
him. We called him the ‘Old Admiral’ You know, sir, he 
was always like on the look-out. Why, he’d be looking out 
from behind that railing up there before the sun was up, and in 
bad weather, too. He sometimes had a spy-glass. Then he’d 
do something on a piece of paper. I took him out many a 
time, and he’d make me stop quite suddenly right in the 
current, and keep pulling against it, and put something down 
on paper out of his pocket.” 

It is, therefore, certain that Turner did sit and stand on 
that roof, in the grey dawn, to watch the clouds open and the 
sun rise from glory to glory. Probably this is the degraded 
companionship that Mr. Bicknell alludes to, and I have no 
doubt whatever that it is all that Turner sought in that “ squalid 
Chelsea tenement.” 

I will now say something about Turner’s “sordid” intention 
in life. 

Turner was the founder of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, as mentioned in a letter from David Roberts, R.A. 
He says :—“ To Turner we owe the founding and _ carrying out 
of this admirable charity, the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Fund,” and Turner acted.as its trusted treasurer. After some 
years of activity dissensions arose in the council, which unfor- 
tunately ended in Turner finally washing his hands of it, and 
his friends could not induce him to return. 

After this Turner set the two great and benign objects of 
his life before his mind. The first was that all his remaining 
works and as many as he could repurchase should go to the 
nation. The second was that after paying 20,000/. to the Royal 
Academy, all legacies and annuities, all the residue of his vast 
property should be devoted to the establishment of an Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution, to be built on his own land at 
Twickenham, including his house there, as residences, well 
endowed, for unfortunate and decayed artists born in England 
and of lawful issue. He, however, made such a mess of this 
will by adding codicils that it encouraged a distant relative, 
his heir-at-law, to dispute its legality. After long and costly 
litigation the will was unfortunately set aside and a compromise 
made, by which the nation was awarded all his works, the 
Royal Academy the 20,000/., and the other small annuities and 
legacies to be paid, and the heir-at-law to take all the rest. 
So ended the great Turners benign wishes and the chief desire 
of his life. 

What I wish to suggest now is that Turner’s house at 
Chelsea should be bought, with the adjoining one, and be well 
endowed as residences for two or more decayed or otherwise 
unfortunate landscape painters, and handed over to the council 
of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, to deal with at 
their discretion, as a slight reminder that Turner was its 
founder and treasurer. This will not cost much, and, I think, 
ought to be an entirely professional matter, for what interest do 
the public take either in Turner or Michel Angelo? 

If the Royal Academy will hand over a trifle of the 20,000/. 
or subscribe individually, and the other three, Royal Societies of 
Artists in London do the same, together with any outsiders, the 
thing can be-accomplished at once. 

I am sure, without asking, the secretary of the Benevolent 
Institution will acknowledge all subscriptions, however small, 
in the usual private way. 

But it is not at all improbable that some wealthy amateur, 
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who has derived pleasure from Turner’s works, and who may 
have a desire to show his gratitude, will come forward and do 
the whole thing, and thus leave to the art world a slight memo- 
rial of Turner’s great wish in life. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


PAPER was read at the Ipswich meeting by Professor O. 
Henrici on “ The Teaching of Geometrical Drawing in 
Schools.” Such teaching, he said, was as a rule very bad, and 
he believed the British Association could do something by 
taking the matter up. About twenty-five years ago a move- 
ment was started to improve geometrical teaching and to 
abolish Euclid. The result had been to retain Euclid, altering, 
however, the order of the propositions. In drawing, Euchd. 
assumes only straight lines and circles, z.e. straight edge and 
compasses. He does not assume the use of a set-square. The: 
author suggested that a set-square should be used from the: 
very commencement and Euclid’s methods banished from 
geometrical drawing. A few constructions should be taught, 
and in every case the student should verify his own construc- 
tions. A syllabus of suitable exercises might easily be drawn up. 
Professor S. P. Thompson thought a reform of the teacher 
was necessary. as well as of the method of teaching. He 
objected to the drawing-master teaching geometrical drawing. 
as it was an engineering not an art subject. STM : 


THE GERMAN PHYSICAL LABORATORY. — 


PAPER was read at Ipswich by Sir Douglas Galton 
describing the arrangements and government of the 
German Reichsanstalt, or National Physical Laboratory.. He 
said that a plot of land of about eight or nine acres had been 
set aside for the institution, which was eventually to consist of 
five buildings. Two of these were houses for the director and. 
his assistants ; two others, each with three storeys and a base- 
ment, would be devoted tothe general research and standard- 
ising work of the institution, while the fifth was intended for 
heavy machinery, engines, and cold-air appliances. The build- 
ing had been richly endowed by the late Werner von Siemens, 
and was designed by Von Helmholtz. The work. done was 
divided into two branches—pure research and standardising of 
instruments, the latter including. research connected with 
improvements in methods of testing, &c. The government of 
the institution is entrusted to a council of twenty-four members,,. 
with a president, who is a Privy Councillor. Of these, ten are 
heads of physical departments in the various German universi- 
ties, three are members of manufacturing firms in the empire,, 
while the rest are connected with various Government depart- 
ments or offices, such as the Potsdam Observatory and the 
Office of Weights and Measures. The members of the council 
are remunerated for their services ; they arrange the work of 
the institution each year. The staff of the laboratories consists 
of the president, who attends to research ; the director, who 
manages the standardising department ; and several professors 
and assistants. Sir Douglas Galton hoped that the various 
sections of the Association would co-operate in drawing the 
attention of the English Government to the growing necessity 
for a similar institution in this country. He thought that a develope 
ment of the Kew Observatory would be the best means of accom- 
plishing this. e 

Lord Kelvin thought an effort should be made to carry out 
the suggestion brought forward by the President. 

Lord Rayleigh said that the site of such a laboratory as that 
suggested should be quite removed from all sources of vibra- 
tion or disturbance. He spoke with some degree of experience, 
having found that many experiments, quite impossible in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, London, could be carried 
on at his private laboratory in Essex. He thought that no 
teaching should be carried on in a national research laboratory. 

- Professor Riicker lamented the want of concentration and. 
organisation in research work. He thought teachers should 
not give up research, but the time was passing away when a 
man could do both. He looked on a national laboratory as a 
harbour of refuge for the shipwrecked mariner of science, or a 
national preserve not to be disturbed. 

Professor Oliver Lodge deplored the system of carrying out 
secular research in a University laboratory. Such work is 
liable to be disturbed or abandoned when the head of the 
laboratory is changed. In a national laboratory governed by 
a council, on the other hand, work can be continuously carried 
on with ease. The proper work of an amateur laboratory is. 
pioneer work, the discovery of new directions of research. 

Prefessor F. P. Thompson referred to the expensiveness. 
of Kew tests as compared with those of the Reichsanstalt, and 
pointed out that British trade was thereby handicapped. 

Professor Fitzgerald did not think extension in the direction. 
of research advisable, whereas an extension of Kew work was 
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very desirable. The highest kind of instruction is new know- 
ledge, that is, research, and the Universities should undertake 
it. Instead of that professors are called upon to cram old 
knowledge into immature and stupid students. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
HE following is a list of officers and members of Council 
who have been nominated for election at the annual 
general meeting of the Society of Architects on October 29 
next :— 

President : Mr. Edwin J. Hamilton. 

Vice-Presidents : Messrs. T. Walter L. Emden and Silvanus 
‘Trevail. 

Members of Council: Messrs. C. Aubrey Bassett:Smith, 
Frank J. Brewer, Ernest Day, Edgar Farman, Arthur R. Finch, 
Jj. W. Frazer, Robert Keith, Henry Lovegrove, Alfred M. 
Ridge, Francis J. Smith, George Thomas, J. W. Walmisley. 

Flon. Secretary; Mr. Ellis Marsland. 

Treasurer : Mr. H: Goodall Quartermain. 

Hon. Auditor: Mr. W. R. Mallett. 

Hon. Corresponding Secretary: Major F. Seymour Leslie. 


WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION. 


HE technical instruction committee of the West Ham 
Town Council meets to-day (2oth inst.) to consider the 
report of the assessor, Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., 
with regard to the seventy-three designs submitted in this 
competition. The designs will be on view at the Public Hall, 
Barking Road, Canning Town, E. (station, Canning Town, 
Great Eastern Railway), from Saturday, September 21, to 
Saturday, September 28 inclusive, admission being by ticket, 
which may be obtained on application to the Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, West Ham, E. 


- TESSERAR. 


Inigo Jones as a Designer. 

abate genius of Inigo loved less the simple majesty of the’ 
Grecian school than the picturesque splendours of 
Palladio, and it must be confessed that for domestic purposes 
at least the varied combinations which the revival of architec- 
‘ture in Italy permitted are far more suitable to us than the 
severer simplicity of Athens. The columns, rank over rank, 
the recesses, the arcades, the multiplied entablatures, the 
balustrades and tower above tower of the modern architecture 
must not be looked upon as the innovations of men who went 
a devious way without a purpose; these changes were_in truth 
conceded in obedience to the calls of climate, of customs, of 
religion and of society, and were Pericles raised from the dead, 
he could not but acknowledge that windows are useful for light 
and chimneys necessary for heat in Britain, though he might 
demur to the domes and towers and balustrades of our man- 
sions and palaces. The scrupulously classical men, who look 
to the exact shape rather than to the true spirit of ancient 
architecture, pronounce all to be barbarous or impure for 
which they can find no antique sanction, but this is a poor 
pedantry. Lord Aberdeen well observes :— “These models 
should be imitated, not, however, with the timid and servile 
hand of a copyist ; their beauties should be transferred to our 
soil, preserving at the same time a due regard to the changes 
of customs and manners, to the difference of our climate and to 
the condition of modern society. In this case it would not be 
so much the details of the edifice itself, however perfect, which 
ought to engross the attention of the artist, but he should strive 
rather to possess himself of the spirit and genius by which it 
was originally planned and directed and to acquire those just 
principles of taste which are capable of general application.” 
That Jones endeavoured to meet the difference of our climate 
and the ‘demands of modern society is sufficiently visible in 
' the works which are still in existence, but much more so in the 
designs which he left on paper. In number these amount to 
some six or eight and twenty, and in them the genius and 
knowledge of the artist unite in full strength and exhibit the 
elevations and details of all manner of dwellings, from a farm- 
house to a palace. They include the Westminster Palace, that 
proposed for Newmarket and the design for Temple Bar. 
Nothing of King James’s Gothic mingles in these—they are all 
pure Grecian or Roman, and are accompanied by sections and 
ground plans such as any skilful mason might work from. In 
the general plan and elevation of a farmhouse, with all its 
proper offices, yards, sheds and pens, he has shown an intimate 
acquaintance with the accommodations necessarv in an agti- 
cultural homestead ; nor amid all the uncostly plainness of the 
structures is there a sort of rural elegance wanting to recom- 
mend it to the tasteful as well as the frugal. It may surprise some 
to be told that the farmhouse of Jones resembles in almost 
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everything those which are now common in the lowlands 
of Scotland. In his mansions for gentlemen and noblemen he 
has sought to meet many tastes as well as many purses—he is 
plain, neat and compact, or abounding and lavish in ornament, 
according to the brief he has received. Here he forms his plar 
square, with a pillared court in the centre, a pavilion arising 
above the roof in front, and a gallery running the height of two 
storeys lighted from above, with niches and panels for paintings 
and statues. There he is circular, with porticoes of the 
Corinthian order, a dome above, and a central court supported 
with columns below—the whole of elaborate combination and 
picturesque beauty. In a third case he is octagon, with a 
circular court in the centre, a great room embellished with 
columns extending through two storeys—a favourite mode with 
Inigo for forming splendid apartments—and a pavilion rising 
over the entablature, crowned with statues ; and in a fourth we 
find a front 300 feet long, with advancing wings, towers, porti- 
coes and arcades. Into these structures he has introduced all 
orders save the Tuscan, and resorted to every artifice to connect 
grandeur with variety and elegance with accommodation. He 
is always compact, seldom heavy, and his porticoes are all of 
the finest proportions—he is, however, too fond of rusticated 
workmanship, which, forming a receptacle for moisture, is 
unsuitable to our climate, and can look elegant nowhere. 


The Porticus. 


The porticus or stoa was a walk covered with a roof and 
supported by columns, at least on one side. A porticus was 
either attached to temples and other public buildings, or it was 
built independent of any other edifice. Such shaded walks and 
places of resort are almost indispensable in the southern 
countries of Europe, where people live much in the open air, 
as a protection from the heat of the sun and from rain. This 
was the case in ancient times to a much greater extent than at 
present. The porticoes attached to the temples were either 
constructed only in front of them or went round the whole 
building, as is the case in the so-called Temple of Theseus at 
Athens. They were originally intended as places for those 
persons to assemble and converse in who visited the temple for 
various purposes. As such temple porticoes, however, were 
found too small or not suited for the various purposes of private 
and public life, most Grecian towns had independent porticoes, 
some of which were very extensive ; and as the Greeks, in all 
their public works, soon went beyond the limits of mere utility, 
these public walks were not only built in the most magnificent 
style, but were adorned with pictures and statues by the best 
masters. Of this kind were the poecile and stoa basileios at 
Athens and the stoa thersike at Sparta. The Skias at Sparta, 
where the popular assemblies were held, seems to have been a 
building of the same kind. In most of these stoae seats were 
placed, that those who were tired might sit down. They were 
frequented not only by idle loungers, but also by philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and other persons fond of intellectual conversa- 
tion. The Stoic school of philosophy derived its name from 
the circumstance that the founder of it used to converse with 
his disciples in a stoa. The Romans derived their great fond- 
ness for such covered walks from the Greeks ; and as luxuries 
among them were carried in everything to a greater extent 
than in Greece, wealthy Romans had their private porticoes, 
sometimes in the city itself and sometimes in their country 
seats. In the public porticoes of Rome, which were exceed- 
ingly numerous and very extensive (as that around the Forum 
and the Campus Martius), a variety of business was occasion- 
ally transacted ; we find that lawsuits were conducted here, 
meetings of the senate held, goods exhibited for sale, &c. 


Turkish Arching. 

At Bassora, where they have no timber but the wood of the 
date tree, which is like a cabbage stalk, they make arches 
without any frame. The mason, with a nail and a bit of string, 
describes a semicircle on the ground, lays his bricks, fastened 
together with a gypsum cement on the lines thus traced, and 
having thus formed his arch except the crown brick, it is café- 
fully raised and in two parts placed upon the walls. They 
proceed thus till the whole arch is finished. This part is only 
half a brick thick, but it serves them to turn a stronger arch 
over it. 


English Pageants. 

The first exhibited in London was in 1236. The artificers 
were kept at the City expense ; sometimes the figures were 
only of wood or pasteboard. Speakers were admitted, says 
Warton, about the time of Henry VI.; earlier according to 
Steevens. Pageants were dumb shows, generally preceded by 
the distribution of an index to explain them, and the order in 
which the characters were to walk. One at Chester, on the 
eve of St. John the Baptist, consisted of four giants, a unicorn, 
a dromedary, a flower-de-luce, a camel, an ass, a dragon, a 
hobby-horse, and sixteen naked boys. The Nine Worthies 
were favourite characters. The genuine worthies were Joshua, 
David, Judas Maccabeus, Hector, Alexander, Julius Cesar, 
Arthur, Charlemagne ; Godfrey of Bouillon is sometimes in 
his room. Shakespeare has included Hercules and Pompey. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SomE months ago we referred to a curious action which 
was brought against Lord Rosegery in the Scottish courts. 
His lordship purchased a house in High Street, Queens- 
berry, in 1892, and on the site erected a Memorial Hall for 
the benefit of the inhabitants. The owners of the adjoin- 
ing house brought an action for interference with a gable 
which was common to the two premises, but in which they 
claimed an unshared possession. That point was decided 
in his lordship’s favour. But in a Scottish case as soon as 
one point is determined another arises. It appears there 
was a common approach as well as a common gable, and 
in due course a monopoly of the path or lane was claimed 
by the same litigants. It was also claimed that supposing 
a right of way existed, the privilege of using it did not 
extend to all who make use of the Memorial Hall. A third 
point was also raised, viz. that assuming the right of way to 
exist and to be useable by visitors to the hall, Lord Rosg- 
BERY was acting illegally when he hac a new door opened 
as an approach to it. The judge decided for the plaintiffs 
or pursuers on the last point alone, but as that affects the 
important subject of costs it does not follow the litigation is 
at an end. 


THE agony which MarTINUS SCRIBLERIUS endured 
when he found the housemaid scrubbed the piece of metal 
which he imagined was a Roman shield, and removed the 
rust which increased its value, has been often caused, if in 
a lesser degree, by officials of museums. But the Louvre 
will shortly exhibit a figure in which the detersive operations 
were followed by an unexpected advantage. Among the 
Egyptian antiquities was a statuette of Queen KAROMAMA, of 
the twenty-second dynasty. It was thickly covered with 
green rust. The conservators suspected it was no ordinary 
example of bronze, and it was resolved to carefully remove 
the coating. As the operation went on the character of 
the metal changed. Finally it was discovered that 
the bronze was damascened with gold and _ silver, 
and that much ornamentation was expended over the 
royal robes. Instead of being one of a numerous class 
of subjects of an almost commonplace character, the 
statuette is now seen to be an example of skill which 
hitherto was not credited to the Egyptian metal-workers. 
In addition to the ornamentation, the hands were gilded 
and the plinth was adorned with enamels or paintings. 
When it reappears in the Egyptian department the figure is 
sure to become attractive. 


AN extraordinary legal case which is mentioned in the 
Times suggests that it is only by the exercise of tact on the 
part of the Indian Government the world is spared from 
quarrels in Bengal and elsewhere which in rancour would 
exceed those about the holy places in Jerusalem. The 
temple of Budh-Gaya, in Bengal, is the most sacred spot 
on earth to all the varieties of Buddhists.. So much money 
was being expended on it that the character of the building, 
which may be two thousand years old, was likely to be trans- 
formed, In the interests of archeology the Government 
therefore undertook -the restoration, and appointed a 
custodian of the building. A year ago some Japanese 
Buddhists decided to send a figure of Buddha, a work of 
the twelfth century, to be placed in the temple, and it was 
entrusted to a devotee of Ceylon for that purpose. The 
journey was made, the figure was placed on the altar, and 
the prescribed ceremonies were performed with the cog- 
nizance of the custodian. While the devotions were in pro- 
gress about 500 Hindoos entered the temple, insisted on the 
removal of the image, and, as their desire was not obeyed, they 
carried off the figureand threw it outside. There were sum- 
monses taken out against some of the Hindoos for an attempt 
to disturb religious worship, and three of them were fined 
one hundred rupees each by the district magistrate. So 
far the .case would appear simple. But offerings to 
a Buddhist temple should, it appears, be presented 
through certain intermediaries. Near the Temple of 
Budh-Gaya was a monastery dedicated to Siva. The 
abbot of it claimed rights over the temple and _ its 
ceremonies, and he contended that the image should 
have been subjected to some process at his hands before it 
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was eligible to become part of the treasures of Budh- 
Gaya. ‘The rioters were not satisfied with the decision, and’ 
the case eventually found its way tothe High Court. There™ 
“‘the sentence was quashed and the fines refunded, on the~ 
ground éz¢er alia that the assailants represented the interests 

of the abbot, and that they were enforcing, although in a 

violent manner, a right of control which the abbot dona fide 

believed that he was entitled to exercise over the worship” 
in the temple.” Western admirers of Buddhism will be 

dissatisfied with the decision, for by it the most sacred of’ 
the temples, which was supposed to be open to all believers” 
of the doctrine, becomes a sort of sectarian chapel. With 

that conclusion we have no concern. The important. 
matter is the effect of the judgment of the High Court 

on the conservation of Indian architecture.. The prosecutor 
was really the Indian Government, as custodian of the. 
building and acting upon the provisions of the Indian- 
Penal Code. But according to the judges, the govern- 

mental control is of no account, for it is only necessary for 

some local abbot or priest to imagine he has superior 

rights and a mob that will endeavour to establish them can 

commit misdeeds with impunity. 


THE death is announced of Dr. CHARLES BLATHERWICK 
in Kirkcudbright on Tuesday morning. Until lately he 
was chief inspector of alkali works for Scotland and the 
North of Ireland. His artistic and literary talents were 
appreciated by his countrymen. The Glasgow Herald 
says that, as a water-colour painter, the branch of the pro- 
fession to. which Dr. BLATHERWICK entirely devoted him- 
self, he had an established reputation. With a fine 
feeling for nature in its softer moods—and these he chiefly: 
delighted to reproduce—he could also reproduce with 
admirable fidelity its more sublime aspects, as was evidenced 
in his well-known drawing of Loch Cornish, exhibited re- 
cently in the exhibition of the Fine Art Institute, to which he 
was for many years a regular contributor. He was one of the. 
founders of the Royal Water-Colour Society, and filled at 
one time or other the principal offices, including that of 
president. He was also a moving spirit from the outset in. 
the Glasgow Art Club, and of that body he also filled the: 
office of president. Some years ago he delivered a series 
of lectures to the members, which are still remembered for- 
their keen artistic insight and for that quaint humour which 
was one of his chief characteristics. In private life Dr. 
BLATHERWICK was one of the most genial and kindly of 
men, and by all who knew him he was regarded with. 
affection and esteem. 


A PAPER on “ Ancient Lights,” by Mr. JoHN HOLDEN,, 
of Manchester, has been published in book-form by the 
Sheffield Society of Architects. From the experience of 
the author, whatever he writes relating to building must be 
useful to practitioners, and the bearings of a difficult 
subject are suggested in a few pages. Owing, however, to: 
the carelessness of the production of the paper by the 
Sheffield Society, few will have the courage to attempt a 
study of the pages. Types of various kinds are thrown 
about the pages without any regard to principle, and of 
course the eye is bewildered at the first glance. There is 
no order or clue to the arrangement, and with a legal sub- 
ject that is fatal Mr. HoipEn has no reason to be. 
thankful to the Sheffield architects and surveyors, who 
have, and we fear with success, endeavoured to nullify the 
utility of an essay which undoubtedly represents much 
labour and special knowledge. In justice to the author 
the edition should be immediately suppressed, and one: 
imposing fewer difficulties on a reader substituted. 
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Architectur 1 #untiquities of Mormandy. 


@rppf in fhe Church of Sf. Gervais 
af Rouen. 


@) l has been inferred, and with much apparent pro- 
bability, from the silence of Julius Czesar, that the 
proud capital of Normandy had either no existence 
in the time of that general, or was at most only a 

* place of small importance. There have not, how- 
ever, been wanting among the historians of Rouen some who, 
jealous as usual for the honour of their. city, ascribe to it an 
antiquity beyond the deluge, and trust to the latter half of its 
classical name for bearing them out in the assertion that its 
foundations were laid by Magus, the son and successor of 
Samothes, first king of Gaul. Others, more moderate, have 
contented themselves with the belief that, although Czesar 
does not make mention of Rothomagus, there is still no reason 
to question its existence before the Christian era, or to doubt 
that it was then the chief town of the Velocasses, as Lillebonne 
was of the neighbouring tribe of the Caletes, the inhabitants 
of the present Pays de Caux. It is at least known with cer- 
tainty that, in the division of Gaul, which took place not very 
long afterwards, into seventeen provinces, Rouen became the 
metropolis of the Lugdunensis Secunda; and that, from that 
time forwards, it continued gradually to rise in consequence till 
the establishment of Neustria into an independent sovereignty 
stamped it with the title of the capital of a nation. 

At the present time Rouen can show scarcely any remains 
of Roman antiquity. ‘“ The wide waste of all-devouring years ” 
has effaced those vestiges which that powerful people seldom 
failed to have impressed wherever their dominion had once 
been firmly established. The small church of St. Gervais 
derives, therefore, a peculiar interest, as exhibiting proofs 
sufficiently decided, though far from important, of a connection 
with Italy. These proofs rest principally upon the Roman 
bricks and other déérvis, some of them rudely sculptured, 
which have been employed in the construction of the piers of 
the crypt and upon the sculpture of the capitals of some columns 
on the exterior of the apsis. 

The church of St. Gervais is situated at a short distance 

without the walls of Rouen, upon a slight eminence adjoining 
the Roman road to Lillebonne, and near a rising ground com- 
monly called the Mont aux Malades, as having been, in the 
eleventh century, the site of a monastery, destined for the 
reception of lepers. According to Farin,* the church was 
originally an abbey, and is expressly recognised as such in a 
charter of Duke Richard I1., dated A.D. 1020, in which, among 
other donations to his favourite monastery. at Fécamp, he 
enumerates, “item Abbatiam Sancti Gervasii, que est juxta 
civitatem .Rothomagum, et quicquid ad ipsam pertinet.” The 
authors of the “ Gallia Christiana” + add that, “ at the time when 
this abbey was conferred upon Fécamp, it was taken from the 
monks of St. Peter at Chartres.” Two centuries subsequently, 
St. Gervais appears to have sunk into the rank of a simple 
priory, under the immediate control of the monks of Fécamp, 
who assumed the title of its priors. In process of time the still 
humbler name and dignity of a parochial church were alone 
left ; but the period at which this last change took place is not 
recorded. The abbot of Fécamp continued, however, till the 
period of the Revolution to exercise spiritual jurisdiction over 
what was termed the barony of St. Gervais, including not only 
this single parish, but some others dependent upon it. He 
nominated to the livings, directed the religious establishments, 
had entire control over the prisons and was entitled to all 
privileges arising from the fair of St. Gervais, which was annu- 
ally held at Rouen in the Fauxbourg Cauchoise on June 29. 
It is even on record that in the year 14co the abbot ventured 
upon the bold experiment of forbidding William de Vienne, 
then archbishop of Rouen, either to carry his cross or to give 
his benediction within the precincts of his jurisdiction; but so 
daring an assumption of power was not to be tolerated, and the 
matter was accordingly referred to the parliament of Paris, who 
decided in this instance against the abbot. 

Adjoining to the church of St. Gervais stood originally one 
of the palaces of the Norman dukes, and it was to this ¢ that 
William the Conqueror caused himself to be conveyed when 
attacked with his mortal illness, after having wantonly reduced 
the town of Mantes to ashes. Here, too, that mighty monarch 
breathed his last and left a sad warning to future conquerors, 


* Histoire dela Ville de Rouen, v. p. 1. 

t xi. p. 124 A. 

¢ The whole of the remainder of this article is tran:ciibed from 
Turner’s Zour in Normandy, i. p. 125. 


deserted by his friends and physicians the moment he was no 
more, while his menials plundered his property and his body 
lay naked and deserted in the hall. 

The ducal palace and the monastic buildings are now wholly 
destroyed. Fortunately, however, the church still remains, 
and preserves some portions of the original structure, more 
interesting from their features than their extent. The exterior 
of the apsis is very curious ; it is obtusely angular, and faced 
at the corners with large rude columns, of whose capitals some 
are Doric and Corinthian, others as wild as the fancies of the 
Norman lords of the country. None reach so high as the 
cornice of the roof, it having been the design of the original 
architect that a portion of work should intervene between the 
summits of the capitals and this member. A capital to the 
north is remarkable for the eagles carved upon it, as if with 
some allusion to Roman power. 

But the most singular part of this church is the crypt under 
the apsis, represented in the plate,a room about thirty feet 
long by fourteen wide and sixteen high, of extreme simplicity 
and remote antiquity. Round it runs a plain stone bench, and 
it is divided into two unequal parts by a circular arch, devoid 
of columns or of any ornament whatever. Here, according to- 
Ordericus Vitalis,* was interred the body of St. Mello, the first. 
archbishop of Rouen and one of the apostles of Neustria, and 
here his tomb and that of his successor, Avitien, are shown to 
this day in plain niches, on opposite sides of the wall. St. 
Mello’s remains, however, were not suffered to rest in peace, 
for about five hundred and seventy years after his death, which 
happened in the year 314, they were removed to the castle of 
Pontoise, lest the canonised corpse should be violated by the 
heathen Normans, The existence of these tombs and the 
antiquity of the crypt, recorded as it is by history and 
confirmed by the style of its architecture, have given currency 
to the tradition which points it out as the only temple where 
the primitive Christians of Neustria dared to assemble for the 
performance of divine service. Many stone coffins have also 
been discovered in the vicinity of the church. These sarco- 
phagi serve to confirm the general tradition ; they are of the 
simplest form, and apparently as ancient as the crypt, and they 
were so placed in the ground that the heads of the corpses. 
were turned to the east, a position denoting that the dead 
received Christian burial. 


Church of Sf. Baul af Rouen. 


samy EXT to the church of St. Gervais, that of St. Paul is. 
Neh} the most interesting relic of ancient architecture 
‘ among the ecclesiastical buildings at Rouen. Indeed, 
it may be considered as the only other of an early 
date, the round tower attached to the abbatial church 
of St Ouen + being altogether inconsiderable, and indebted for 
its principal interest to its connection with an abbey endowed 
with such extensive possessions and gifted with so much 
reported sanctity. 
The foundation of the church of St. Paul is of very remote 
antiquity ; it is said to have been laid by St. Romain in 
memory of his great victory over heathenism, when, triumphant, 
he erected the banner of the cross upon the ashes of the Temple 
of Venus. Impure was the goddess, and most impure were her 
rites ; so that, to use the words of Taillepied in speaking of 
this same temple, “La dedans la jeunesse, 4 bride avallée, 
souloit se souiller et polluer par ordre luxure et paillardise- 
abominable, ne ayant égard qu’ auprés de ce lieu y avoit un 
repaire de malins esprits qui taisoyent sortir une fumée tant 
puante et infecte que la mortalité s’en ensuyvoit par aprés.”” « 
This very remark concerning the infectious vapour seems 
decisive as to the fact of the church of St. Paul occupying the 
site of the pagan fane. It stands without the walls of the town, 
upon elevated ground, at a very short distance to the right of 
the barrier below Mont St. Catherine, on the road to Paris, in 
the immediate vicinity cf some mineral springs strongly im- 
pregnated with iron. Prior to the Revolution the church was 
under the jurisdiction of the monastery of Montivilliers. The 
abbess had the right of nomination to the vacant benefice, and 
till the middle of the seventeenth century she was in the habit 
of regarding St. Paul’s as a priory, and fixing there a colony of 
her nuns. But they were all recalled in 1650, and were never 
afterwards succeeded by a fresh establishment. 

Respecting the various changes of the edifice, Farin 
contents himself with the brief remark “that it was re- 


* Duchesne, Scrip/ores Normanni, p. 558. 
t Figured in Turner’s Zour in Normandy, i. p. 127. 
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peatedly destroyed during the wars, and rebuilt by the 
liberality of the Norman dukes.”* The eastern part of what 
is now standing is evidently of Norman time, and, archi- 
tecturally considered, it is a most curious specimen, being 
probably the only church in existence which terminates to the 
east in three semicircular compartments. Of these the central 
division is considerably the most lofty, as well as the most 
prominent, and the arrangement of the corbel-table, which is 
carried equally round them all, proves that it must always have 
been so. The sculpture of this corbel-table is viewed by the 
Norman antiquaries with peculiar interest ; some of the heads, 
with widely-distended jaws beset with teeth of enormous size, 
represent wolves ; others, with human features and whiskered 
upper lips, are suppesed to be intended for the Saxon foe, who 
at the time of the Norman invasion were induced, we are told, 
by the smooth faces of their opponents to entertain the 
erroneous belief that the approaching host was but an army 
of priests. Mr. Cotman, who has observed in similar situations 
in many other parts of Normandy faces equally shadowed 
with whiskers, has been led to the suspicion that they were 
intended in derision of the Saxons. 

Internally, the triple circular ending of the church is no 
longer observable. Both of the lateral divisions are parted off 
at the extremity and formed into distinct apartments ; the 
southern is applied to the purpose of a sacristy, while the 
northern serves merely as a lumber-room. The nave, which is 
thrice the width of the chancel and is clearly of a date com- 
paratively modern, is separated from the more eastern portion 
of the building by a semicircular arch. The sculpture upon 
the capitals appears of Roman design; that on one of them 
exhibits a row of graceful figures in a pure classical taste intent 
upon'some action, but so much mutilated that it would be now no 
easy task to conjecture the object of the artist. The aisles of 
the chancel are divided from the central compartment by 
double arches, a larger and a smaller being united together, 
all of them semicircular, andsall of the Norman style of archi- 
tecture. Attached to the eastern end of the church, within the 
lumber-room just mentioned, stands a piece of Roman sculp- 
ture, supposed by M. Le Prevost to have served originally for 
an altar. Mr. Turner has given a figure of it in his “ Tour,” 
and he conjectures that it was of the workmanship of the 
fourth century, a supposition founded upon the resemblance 
borne by its ornaments to those upon the pedestal of the 
obelisk raised by Theodosius in the Hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople, as represented in the elaborate publication of the 
late M. Seroux d’Agincourt.t 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


UST as “Imperial Czesar, dead and turned to clay, may 
J stop a hole to keep the wind away,” so has Kirkstall 
Abbey, with its wealth of historic and picturesque associations, 
despoiled by time and adverse fate, says the Leeds Mercury, 
arrived at last at what is, doubtless, its ultimate destiny, a play- 
ground for ever for the citizens of Leeds. The story of its 
acquisition by Colonel North and its generous presentation by 
him to the city, as well as of its restoration—or rather preserva- 
tion—is familiar to our readers. The final stage in the pro- 
ceedings was reached on Saturday, when the public opening 
and dedication of the abbey and grounds to the public use was 
formally made by the mayor (Alderman Gilston). It is easy 
to cavil at the Philistinism which has torn the ivy from the 
crumbling walls, or stuck in an aggressively new piece of stone- 
work in odd corners, but the answer to such criticism is plain. 
It was not intended, of course, that the operations should 
go further than merely rescue the existing ruins as far as 
possible from further decay or accident, and to this end the 
removal of the ivy was held to be necessary. The picturesque 
had to be sacrificed to the practical. The result of 
course, is not altogether pleasing to the eye, and there are some 
things, perhaps, which might have been avoided. The visitor 
may console himself with the better conception that may now 
be had of the nave and choir of the church, where the gathering 
of Saturday took place. And there are further the broad 
gravel walks bordering trim gardens, where the artisans and 
their families who reside in the immediate neighbourhood in 
such numbers may henceforth take their pleasure. Gaunt and 
bare the ruined pile stands against the sky, but such as it is 
we must be content with it. But even in its very bareness 
there is something irresistibly pathetic ; there is evidence that 
so much, at all events, of a work that belongs to the twelfth 
century was stout enough to weather the most tempestuous 
periods in our history. That it should at length have passed 
into the possession of the citizens of Leeds is the fittest destiny 
for a building that, whatever its after associations, was at its 
foundation at all events a house to which the bulk of the people 
were warmly attached. 


* Histoire dela Ville de Rouen, v. p. 8. 
+ Histoire dela Décadence del’ Art, pl. 10, Sczlpture, figs. 4-7. 


The Mayor, before asking the Bishop of Ripon to address 
the gathering, said he desired to congratulate them on the 
glorious weather they were enjoying. Kirkstall Abbey was 


now regarded as a treasure, and he hoped it would remain a- 


joy for many years to come, and that such a gathering as that 
would not be the last of its kind. He was not going to tell 
them much about the abbey, for one of the best reasons in the 
world—he did not know much about it. There were, however, 
a few things he did know, and one was the reason for their 
being called together.. The abbey had stood as the relic of a 


past age in their midst — going to decay, like many other 


sacred edifices, without heed or care. Well, they were not 
without men in the city who had regard for the landmarks of 
the past, which had not only rendered service in their day, but 
had acted as beacons to guide the present and the future and 
ought to be preserved. About as far back as 1882 Colonel 
Wilson contemplated the purchase of the Abbey. It was 
not until 1888 that it came to the hammer, however, and there 
was no purchaser, and he was not sorry there was not. Colonel 
Wilson subsequently entered on negotiations privately. When 
he approached the trustees an offer of 13,500/. had been made for 
the abbey. He was told that if he chose to have it he was to 
say so then ; if not, it would go to the other offer. Colonel 
Wilson, on the spur of the moment, closed the transaction by 
paying a deposit there and then. He had not long had the 
abbey in his possession when a telegram came to him from a 
gentleman who had a desire to take the purchase off his hands, 


in order that he might offer the abbey to the city of Leeds for 
He did not know at first who ' 


the use of the people for ever. 
that gentleman was, but he ascertained afterwards that it was 
a citizen of Leeds—Colonel North. Colonel North had the 
thanks of everybody in Leeds. And thousands yet unborn 
would associate his name with the abbey, and the generous 
gift of it to the people for ever. They were indebted to the 


Colonel for keeping the abbey out of the hands of worse people | 


than the Corporation. He knew that that was a hard thing to say. 
With regard to the acquisition of the building, he would just 
say that 10,000/, had been paid for it by Colonel North, and 
the Corporation had spent between 5,000/. and 6,000/. to pre- 
pare it to become another ruin. It was once a ruin; it would 
be so again if they did not take care. If 10,000/. had been 
spent on its purchase and 5,000/. or 6,000/. in preserving the 
dilapidated walls, who was going to put the roof on? - There 
might be another Colonel North among them. And if so, they 
might yet be able to come there in future days without any fear 
of having their Sunday clothes spoiled. ne” 

The Bishop of Ripon said no person who stood in the 


midst of those venerable ruins, having heard from the Mayor 
that they had now become the possession of the city of Leeds, 


could do otherwise than congratulate the citizens on their noble 
acquisition. It was a very great thing to have rescued such a 
relic of the past from further decay. 
have made it the possession of a city that would feel proud of it, 


and be determined to preserve it as a heritage for their children 


and children’s children. The future of that great edifice would 
be associated in the minds of the people of Leeds and neigh- 
bourhood not merely with the generosity and energy which 
had acquired it for their use, but also the opportunities it would 
give them for relaxation and recreation. The possession of such 
a relic would likewise, no doubt, stimulate curiosity and carry 
them back over the history of their race and nation, making 
them, he hoped, better citizens by making them more intelligent 
English men and women. The first thought that would 
doubtless strike such an intelligent citizen would be that he stood 
in the presence of the two classes of beauty, beauty which 
nature had appointed and beauty which man hadordered. He 
had read that Kirkstall Abbey took the second place amongst the 
abbeys of Yorkshire. As far as situation was concerned it could 
hardly compete with Bolton, and, as far as architectural 
splendour was concerned, it must come second to F ountains, 


but in the combination of beauty of situation and beauty of — 


architecture it was fairly entitled to take the second place. It 
was further stated that it was a place surrounded by gardens, 
dovecotes and everything that could enchant in the way of use 


and ornament, and that it was situated by,a delicate stream, — 


calm and clear. Indeed, so calm and clear was the stream 


that its pellucid character led to the misnaming of the ruin, for | 
it was held by some that it should not be “ Kirkstall,” but 


“Crystal.” Well, he hoped that “delicate stream” might 


recover its delicacy, and that people might again be able to see ~ 
He did not believe, © 


their countenances in its pellucid waters. 
however, that they would be content to live in the enjoyment 
of the beautiful situation and architecture alone. There were 
such things as barren beauties in the world, which carried 
their appeal only to the eye, and had no. message for the 


heart, and he would be indeed sorry if any person walking ° 


within those old aisles, or amongst the meadows, trying 


to conjure up the past, conjured up merely a past filled 
with things of beauty, and forgot the stern facts of exist- 


ence, the human struggles which went on in that place. The 
first thought, he believed, that would come to them when they 


It was something more to ~ 
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began to measure the value of those human associations would 
be the memory of what men did when they rescued what was 
then a wilderness, and brought it into cultivation. He was not 
there to speak of the greatness or the weakness of the monastic 
system, but he felt sure they were not unable to appreciate 
something of the dignity and the devotion of the labours of the 
men who had gone before them. When they recollected that 
these men laboriously reclaimed many wastes, they could not 
but look upon them as benefactors in their day and for the 
future. These men of industry were also men whose hearts 
were open to noble conceptions of life, both in its charities and 
aspirations. It was said that if a beggar knocked at the door, 
the exclamation of the porter was, “ Thank God !” thus showing 
the joy of the inmates at the opportunity afforded them for 
benevolence. It was a moot point whether these monasteries 
had been the homes of the weak or the strong. To his 
mind they were the homes of both in a sense. To the 
timid they gave an asylum free from the conflict of outer 
fife; to the studious man, who found it hard to pursue his 
studies in the rush and tumble of existence, they gave 
opportunity of leisure and seclusion. But they were homes 
also of men of strong mind. Within those walls were energetic 
men destined to be great forces in the world, men who were to 
be moving powers in the scenes around them. Those walls 
attested the great things which could be done by “ one-man 
power.” A eulogy of “one-man power” was not popular 
nowadays, yet there was something manly in the theory that 
each man had a strength which it is his to use in the world to 
the very utmost of his power, and not to act as a casual and 
dependent person asking others what he was to believe, what 
he was to think and do. That gathering that afternoon was in 
a sense built up on that one-man power, for their citizen, 
Colonel North, to whom they were ready to do honour that day, 
was.a conspicuous example of what one man could do. In the 
earlier history, also, of that sacred edifice there was written in 
its pages a more eloquent panegyric than any he could 
pronounce on one-man power. For these abbeys, scattered 
over the country, must ever express the persistent energy of one 
man, St. Bernard, great in the history of the Church, great in 
the history of the world, to whom was due, more probably 
than to any one else, the extension, the enthusiasm and the 
devotion of the great system connected with those foundations. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND CIVILISATION. 


AN address as president of the section of anthropology was 

delivered by Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., at the meeting of the British Association. In it he 
considered the fundamental problems of race and civilisation, 
and expressed an opinion that the artistic side of anthropology 
was hardly as yet enough appreciated. 

We must be prepared, he said, to take anthropology more 
as the study of man in relation to various and often independent 
subjects than as an organic and self-contained science. Human 
nature is greater than all formule, and we may as soon hope 
to compact its study into a logical structure as to construct an 
algebraical equation for predicting its course of thought. 

Two of the commonest and most delightfully elastic words 
in the subject may be looked at once more—“race” and 
“civilisation.” The definition of the nature of race is 
the most requisite element for any clear ideas about man. 
When only a few thousand years had to be dealt with 
nothing seemed easier or more satisfactory than to map. out 
races on the assumption that so many million people 
were descended from one ancestor and so many from 
another. Mixed races were glibly separated from pure races, 
and all humanity was partitioned off into well-defined divisions. 
But when the long ages of man’s history and the incessant 
mixtures that have taken place during the brief end of it that 
is recorded come to be realised, the meaning of “race” must 
be wholly revised. The only meaning that a “race” can have 
is a group of persons whose type has become unified by their 
rate of assimilation and affection by their conditions exceeding 
the rate of change produced by foreign elements. If the rate 
of mixture exceeds that of assimilation, then the people are a 
mixed race or a mere agglomeration, like the population of the 
United States. The greatest problems awaiting solution are 
the conditions and rate of assimilation of races, namely, what 
period and kind of life is needed for climatic and other causes 
to have effect on the constitution and structure, what are the 
causes of permanence of type, and what relative powers of 
absorption one race has over another. How, then, can these 
essential problems be attacked? Not by any study of the 
lower races, but rather by means of those whose history is best 
recorded. The great mode of isolation on which we can work 
is religious difference, and oppressed religious minorities are 
the finest anthropological material. A perfect case of this 
awaits study in the Copts, who have by monogamy and the 
fanaticism of a hostile majority been rigorously isolated during 
{,200 years from any appreciable admixture, and who before 


this settling time were compounded of eight or ten different 
races, whose nature and extent of combination can be tolerably 
appraised. A thorough study of the’ present people and their 
forefathers, whose tombs of every age provide abundant 
material for examination, promises to clear up one of the 
greatest questions—the effect of climate and conditions on 
assimilating mixed peoples. The other great problem is, How 
far can a type resist changes of conditions, provided it be not 
mixed in blood so as to disturb its equilibrium of constitution ? 
This is to be answered by the Jews and the Parsees. As with 
the Copts, an oppressed religious minority has no chance of 
mixture, as all mixed marriages are abhorrent to its exclusive- 
ness, and are at once swept into the hostile majority. The 
study is, however, far more difficult owing to the absence of 
such good conditions of the preservation of material. But 
nothing could throw so much light on this as an excavation of 
some Jewish cemeteries of a thousand years or so ago in 
various European countries and comparison of the skeletons 
with the proportions of the Jews now living. The countries 
least affected by the various proscriptions and emigrations of 
the race would be the proper ground for inquiry. When these 
studies have been made we shall begin to understand what the 
constants of a race really are. 

We will now look at another word which is incessantly 
used, “civilisation.” Many definitions of this have been made, 
from that of the Turk drinking champagne, who remarked 
about it that “after all, civilisation is very nice,” up to the most 
elaborate combinations of art and science. Civilisation really 
means simply the art of living in a community, or the checks 
and counterchecks, the division of labour and the conveniences 
that arise from common action when a group of men live in 
close relation to each other. This will, perhaps, be objected to 
as including all, or nearly all, mankind in its scope. Quite 
true; all civilisation is relative and not absolute. We shall 
avoid much confusion if we distinguish high and low types of 
civilisation, and also perfect and imperfect civilisation. Like 
organisms, we may have a low type of civilisation very perfect 
in its structure, capable of endless continuance, and of great 
shocks without much injury. Suchare some of the civilisations 
of the African races who have great orderliness and cleanliness 
of arrangements, and are capable of active recuperation after 
warfare, without any internal elements of instability. Again, 
some low types are very imperfect, and can exist only by 
destruction of others, while any severe shock destroys their 
polity ; the governments which only exist by raids and p!under, 
such as that of the Zulus, illustrate this. Turning to high types 
of civilisation we may see them perfect or imperfect. Countries of 
financial stability, not undergoing any rapid organic changes, 
are the more perfect in type ; while those deeply in debt andin 
continual revolution have but imperfect civilisation, of however 
high a type it may be. 

When we next turn to look at the works of man, it seems 
that the artistic side of anthropology has hardly been enough 
appreciated. In the first place, the theory of art has been 
grounded more assuredly by anthropological research than by 
all the speculations that have been spun. The ever-recurring 
question, What is art? whether in form or literature, has been 
answered clearly and decidedly. When we contrast a row of 
uninteresting individualities with the ideal beauty and ex- 
pression of a composite portrait compounded from these very 
elements, we are on the surest ground for knowing how such a 
beautiful result is obtained. In place of the photographic 
verity of the person we have artistic expression of a character. 
What is essential remains and is strengthened ; whatever is 
transient and unimportant has faded away. And as‘anthro- 
pology has thus aided art, the converse is also true—art is one 
of the most important records of a race. Each group of man- 
kind has its own style and favourite manner, more particularly 
in the decorative arts. A stray fragment of carving without 
date or locality can be surely fixed in its place if there is any 
sufficient knowledge of the art from which it springs, This 
study of the art of a people is one of the highest branches of 
anthropology and one of the most important owing to its per- 
sistent connection with each race. No physical characteristics 
have been more persistent than the style of decoration. When 
we see on the Celtic work of the period of La Téne, or on Irish 
carvings, the same forms as on Medizeval ironwork and on the 
Flamboyant architecture of France, we realise how innate is the 
love of style, and how similar expressions will blossom out again 
from the same people. We must recognise, therefore, a principle 
of “racial taste,” which belongs to each people as much as their 
language, which may be borrowed like language from one race by 
another, but which survives changes and long eclipses even more 
than language. Such a means of research deserves more syste- 
matic study than it has yet received. But if we are to make any 
wide comparisons and generalisations a free study of material is 
essential, and the means of amassing and comparing work of 
every age is the first requisite. This first requisite is unhappily 
not to be found in England. Until we have an anthropological 
storehouse on a great scale we cannot hope to preserve the 
materials which are now continually being lost to study for lack 
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of reasonable accommodation. Such a storehouse should be on 
the cheapest ground near London, built in the simplest weather- 
tight fashion, and capable of indefinite expansion, without re- 
arrangement or alteration of existing parts. That sucha store- 
house is needed may be illustrated by a collection gleaned in a 
few months’ work this year. It represents the small products 
of a little village and a cemetery of a new race in Egypt. But 
there is no possibility of keeping such a collection together in 
any London museum ; and, but for the new Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford having been lately built with a wide view to its 
increase, it is doubtful if in any place in England such a col- 
lection could be kept together. Besides the theoretical and 
scientific side of anthropology, there is also a very practical 
side to it which has not received any sufficient development as 
yet. Anthropology should in our nation be studied first and 
foremost as the art of dealing with other races. I cannot do 
better than quote a remark from the address of our previous 
president, General Pitt-Rivers, a remark which has been waiting 
twenty-three years for further notice. He said :—“Nor is it 
unimportant to remember that anthropology has its practical 
and humanitarian aspect ; and that, as our race is more often 
brought into contact with savages than any other, a knowledge 
of their habits and modes of thought may be of the utmost 
value to us in utilising their labour, as well as in checking those 
inhuman practices from which they have but too often suffered 
at our hands.” 

The foremost principle which should be always in view is 
that the civilisation of any race is not a system which can be 
changed at will. Every civilisation is the growing product of a 
very complex set of conditions, depending on race and cha- 
racter, on climate, on trade, and every minutia of the circum- 
stances, To attempt to alter such a system apart from its 
conditions is impossible. No change is legitimate or beneficial 
to the real character of a people except what flows from con- 
viction and the natural growth of the mind. And if the 
imposition of a foreign system is injurious, how miserable is 
the forcing of a system such as ours, which is the most com- 
plex, unnatural and artificial that has been known—a system 
developed in a cold country, amid one of the hardest, least 
sympathetic and most self-denying .and calculating of all 
peoples of the world. The result is death ; we make a dead- 
house and call it civilisation. Scarcely a single race can bear 
the contact and the burden. And then we talk complacently 
about the mysterious decay of savages before white men. Let 
us turn now to our attempts on a higher race, the degenerated 
and Arabised descendants of a great people, the Egyptians. 
Here there is much ability to work on, and also a good standard 
of comfort and morality, conformable to our notions. Yet the 
planting of another civilisation is scarcely to be borne by them. 
The Europeanised Egyptian is in most cases the mere blotting- 
paper of civilisation, absorbing what is most superficial and 
undesirable. Yet some will say, why not plant all we can? 
What can be the harm of raising the intellect in some cases if 
we cannot do it in all? The harm is that you manufacture 
idiots. Some of the peasantry are taught to read and write, 
and the result of this burden which their fathers bore not is 
that they become fools. I cannot say this too plainly ; an 
Egyptian who has had reading and writing thrust on him is, in 
every case that I have met with, half-witted, silly, or incapable 
of taking care of himself. His intellect and his health have 
been undermined and crippled by the forcing of education. 
With the Copt this is quite different ; his fathers have been 
scribes for thousands of years, and his capacity is far greater, 
so that. he can receive much more without deterioration. 
Observation of these people leads to the view that the average 
man cannot receive much more knowledge than his immediate 
ancestors. 

What, then, it may be asked, can be done to elevate other 
taces? How can we benefit them? Most certainly not 
by Europeanising them. By real education, leading out 
the mind toa natural and solid growth, much can be done; 
but not by enforcing a mass of accomplishments and 
artificialities of life. Our bigoted belief in reading and writing 
is not in.the least justified when we look at the mass. of man- 
kind. The exquisite art and noble architecture of Mycene, 
the undying song of Homer, the extensive trade of the Bronze 
Age, all belonged to people who never read or wrote. |The 
great essentials of a valuable character—moderation, justice, 
sympathy, politeness and consideration, quick observation, 
shrewdness, ability to plan and pre-arrange, a keen sense of 
the uses.and properties of things—all these are the qualities 
on which I value my Egyptian friends, and such qualities are 
what should be evolved by any education worth. the name. 
‘The greatest educational influence, however, is example... This 
is obvious when we see how rapidly the curses of our civilisation 
spread among those unhappily. subjected to it. The contact of 
Europeans with lower races is almost always a detriment, and 
itis the severest reflection on ourselyes that such should be 
the case. It is a subject which has given much room for 
thought in. my own dealings with the Egyptian peasant to 
consider how this deleterious effect is produced, and how it is 


to be avoided. First, it is due to carelessness in leaving 
temptations open to natives, which may be no temptation to 
ourselves. To be careless about sixpences is as demoralising 
to them as a man who tossed sovereigns about the street would 
be to us. If aman or a Government defrauds, it is but 
natural to the sufferer to try and recompense himself by any 
means available ; and thus an interminable system of reprisals 
is setup. Suchis the chronic state of the East at present 
among the more civilised races. The Egyptians are notorious 
for their avarice, and are usually credited with being inveterate 
money-grabbers ; yet no sooner do they find that this system 
of reprisals is abandoned and strict justice maintained than 
they at once respond to it; and when confidence has once 
been gained it is almost as common to find a man dispute an 
account against his own interest as for himself, and scarcely 
ever is any attempt made at false statements or impositions. 
Such is the healthy response to straightforward dealing with 
them. 

It is the business of anthropology to step in and make a 
knowledge of other civilisations a part of all decent education. 
The origin and utility of the various customs and habits need 
to be pointed out, and in what way they are reasonable and 
needful to the well-being of the community. And, above all, 
we ought to impress on every boy that this civilisation in which 
he grows is only one of innumerable experiments in life that 
have been tried ; that it is by no means the only successful one, 
or perhaps not the most successful, that there has been ; that 
there are many other solutions of the problem of community 
and culture which are as good as our own, and that no solution 
will fit a different race, climate or set of conditions. The 
highest form of this perception of other existence is reached in 
the best history writing or fiction, which enables the reader 
to strip himself for the time of his prejudices and views of life, 
and reclothe the naked soul with an entirely different personality 
and environment. Here we run against the special bigotry of 
the purely classical scholar, who looks on ancient literature as 
a peculiar preserve solely belonging to those who will labour 
to read it in its original dress. No one limits an acquaintance 
with Hebrew, Egyptian or Arabic authors to those who can 
deal.with those tongues, and Greek and Latin authors ought to 
be as familiar to the English reader as Milton or Macaulay. 
What seems to be the most practical course would be the 
recognition of civilisation or social life as a branch of general 
reading to be stimulated in schools, and encouraged by subse- 
quent inquiry as to the extent to which it is followed and under- 
stood, without making it an additional fang of the examination 
demon. The books required for such reading should cover the 
life of Greece, Rome, Babylon, Egypt and Mexico in ancient 
times, and China, India, Persia, Russia, Spain and one or two 
low civilisations, such as the Andamans and the Zulus in 
modern times. Neither histories nor travels are wanted for 
this purpose, but a selection of the literature which shall most 
illustrate the social life and frame of the community with full 
explanation and illustrations. We need not to excite wonder, 
astonishment or. disgust, but rather to enable the reader to 
realise the daily life, and to live in the very minds of the people. 
Where no literature is available, a vivid study of the nature of 
the practical working of their civilisations should take its place. 


THE STONE AGE. . 


i the anthropological section of the meeting of the British 
Association, Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr read a paper on 
“Stone Implements from Somaliland.” Specimens of these, to 
the number of about 2,000, collected from one spot in West 
Somaliland in January of the present year, were exhibited in 
the room. The district in which the flints were found was, he 
said, one of the driest in Africa. He thought this was the 
first find of the kind in tropical Africa. aH 
The Chairman (Professor Petrie) thought the fact of the 
flints being found in the most arid districts might be explained 
by a probable change in the climatic conditions of the country. 
In Egypt flint implements were found belonging to an age 
when the climatic conditions were totally different from what 
they were at present. ton 1g 
Sir John Evans said the great question was whether these 
flints belonged to the palzeolithic or neolithic age. He was 
inclined to ascribe them to:the former. } 
Professor Boyd Dawkins said he possessed a series of flint 
implements from Pretoria like those found in Somaliland, 
There seemed good proof that they were not the work either of 
the Kafirs or the Bushmen. With regard to.the age of Mr. 
Seton- Karr’s specimens he agreed with Sir John Evans. 
Mr. J. Allen Brown objected to the idea that there. was a 
distinct break of continuity between the palaolithic and the 
neolithic age. oe : Let 
Professor Munro declared there was not the slightest doubt 
that between the palzolithic and neolithic civilisations there 
was a great gap. : ; ; : 
Professor Petrie read a paper on flint and metal working in 
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Egypt. A large number of specimens were exhibited from 
flint implements of the palzeolithic period up to the eighteenth 
dynasty, when bronze had almost superseded flint, and onwards 
to the twenty-second dynasty, when pure antimony appears for 
the first time. The introduction of iron into Egypt had not yet 
been satisfactorily proved before the Psammetichi. We were 
told that iron had been found of the eighteenth dynasty, but 
the assertion was not vouched for by any European excavator. 
The earliest iron that could be absolutely dated was that used 
for the spearheads of the .Carian mercenaries which he had 
found at Nebesheh, and the arrowheads and scale armour 
which -he found at Defenneh. These instances belonged toa 
period shortly before the middle of the sixth century B.c., and 
were all of foreign, not Egyptian, forms. The evidence was 
entirely against iron having been used in Egypt before the 
Greek invaders, who brought their own types and their own 
metal. The word which is often translated “iron” in the 
Scriptures certainly meant some variety of bronze, because 
vases were made of it, and these could not be beaten out’ of 
iron. 

~ “Sir John Evans thought it remarkable that the form of the 
flint.implements discovered in Egypt should be precisely similar 
to those found in Western Europe. This fact seemed to point 
to.a possible communication between the flint workers of the 
north and south. 

- Professor Boyd Dawkins thought Professor Petrie’s im- 
portant communication one of the most valuable ever brought 
before a scientific assembly. 

Dr. Munro said the chairman had mentioned bronze as 
being introduced in the eighteenth dynasty ; previous to that 
only copper implements were found. Did he consider copper 
implements sufficiently strong to carve the hieroglyphics on the 
granite? 

* ‘The Chairman said that undoubtedly the hieroglyphics in 
Egypt and the carvings in granite discovered at Tiryns were 
’ made with blocks of emery. 

‘Mr. H. Stopes read two papers, in illustration of which he 
exhibited—(1) A quantity of worked flints, many of them 
beautifully formed, which, he suggested, had been used as 
graving tools. They were taken chiefly from the terrace gravel 
of Kent at frem 80 feet to 100 feet above the level of the 
Thames ; (2) a large series of carefully-rounded palzeolithic 
stones, the suggested use being for projectiles. The same type 
of stones occurred outside forts of a more recent agein such 
positions as to almost prove their use.as projectiles. 

Mr. Swainson Cowper read a paper on the megaliths ot 
Tripoli, which, he considered, were connected with a certain 
kind of Nature-worship. In many marked points they re- 
sembled the trilithons of Stonehenge. The lecture was illus- 
trated by photographs. 

Mr. Arthur Evans thought it more probable that these 
trilithons were connected either with some old form of 
sepulchral cult or with some form of worship which grew there- 
from. The trilithons of Stonehenge, though not necessarily 
sepulchral, evidently stood in direct relation to a sepulchral 
cult. 

Mr. Stopes held that the fact of these trilithons having a 
Scientifically constructed foundation afforded valuable evidence 
pointing to a comparatively modern date of construction. At 
Stonehenge the majority of the stones simply rested on the 
ground. 


- ENGINEERING AND THE SCIENCES. 


TN the section of mechanical science at the meeting of the 

British Association, Mr. L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., 
the president, delivered an address upon the relation of 
engineering to the sciences of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
geology and meteorology, setting forth the benefits conferred 
by engineering upon pure science, and dealing also with the 
failures of works due to neglect of scientific considerations. 
In the course of it he said :—Among the branches of science 
necessary for the engineer, two might be regarded as of the 
highest importance, namely, mathematics and physics, upon 
which the science of engineering mainly depended. Other 
sciences of considerable, though comparatively minor import- 
ance to engineers in general were chemistry, geology and 
meteorology. All branches of applied mathematics had been 
utilised by engineers, or as in the case of several general 
principles and tidal calculations, by mathematicians for their 
benefit ; but graphic statics would probably gradually super- 
sede analytical methods for the calculation of stresses, as more 
rapid in operation and less subject to errors, which were also 
more easily detected in graphic diagrams. Pure mathematics 
in its higher branches appeared to have a less direct connec- 
tion to engineering ; but applied mathematics was so largely 
dependent upon pure mathematics that the latter, including the 
calculus and differential equations, could not be safely 
neglected by the engineer, though some of the more abstruse 
portions of the subject might be dispensed with. 
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Physics, with its very wide scope in its ‘relation to the 
various properties of matter, was of great importance to engi- 
neers, for there were few problems in engineering in which no 
part was borne by physical considerations. The surveyor 
availed himself of physics when heights were measured by the 
barometer or by the temperature at which water boiled. 
Evaporation, condensation and latent heat were of great 
importance in regard to the efficiency of steam-engines ; and 
the expansive force of gases generated or exploded, the: 
diminution of friction and the retention of the heat developed 
were essential elements in the economical working of heat 
engines. Considerations of temperature also limited the 
height to which railways could be carried without danger of 
blocking by snow and the depth at which tunnels could be 
driven. Compressed air was largely used by engineers in 
various ways, as for the purpose of excluding water from 
subaqueous foundations, for working boring machines, for 
pneumatic tubes and railway brakes. Electrical engineering, 
too, was intimately connected with physics, for it really was the 
application of electricity to industrial purposes. The foregoing 
examples, together with many others that could. be given, 
indicated how the discoveries of physics were applied to many 
branches of engiheering ; and it would, therefore, appear that 
a knowledge of the laws of physics and the results of physical 
researches was essential for the successful prosecution of 
engineering works. With regard to chemistry, that science 
held an important place in the requirements of the gas engi- 
neer and in the manufacture of iron, steel and other metals, and 
the formation of alloys, while explosives, an important branch 
of chemical research, had rendered great service to the engi- 
neer in the construction of works through rock and_ the 
blasting of reefs under water. A knowledge of geology was 
indispensable in directing the search for coal, iron ore and the 
various metals, in the execution of all works going below the 
surface, and in the driving of tunnels and the excavation of 
railway cuttings... Meteorology was useful to the engineer in 
that it enabled him to know the force of the wind and the 
direction, duration and periods:of occurrence of severe gales— 
a very important matter in the construction of bridges and 
harbour works. 

So far as it was based on mathematics, engineering was an 
exact science, and the strains due to given loads on a structure 
could be accurately determined ; but the strength of the materials 
employed had to be ascertained before any structure could be 
properly designed. Accordingly, the resistance of materials to 
tension, compression and flexure had to be tested and their 
limit of elasticity'and breaking weight determined. _Number- 
less experiments had also been made on the flow of water in 
open channels, over weirs, through orifices and along pipes, 
and the influences of the nature of the bed, the slope, depth 
and size of channel had been investigated by various hydraulic- 
ians. Electrical engineering was. especially adapted for 
experimental investigation, but every branch of engineering 
science was more or less capable of being advanced in the same 
way ; and when it was borne in mind that the force of waves, 
the ebb-and flow of tides in rivers, the influences of trainmg 
works in estuaries, and.the motion of ships at sea had been: 
subjected to experimental research, it appeared impossible to 
assign a limit to the range of experiments as a means of 
extending engineering knowledge. The correct calculations of 
strains, the exact strength of materials and a strict appreciation 


_of the physical laws affecting designs were of the utmost import- 
‘ance, and the failure of many bridges might be explained by a 


neglect of these considerations. Occasionally failures of works 
might be attributed to exceptional causes or peculiarly un- 
favourable conditions, but in most cases they were the result of 
errors or deficiencies in design, which might have been avoided 
by a more correct appreciation of the physical conditions in- 
volved. 

In most professions preliminary training in those branches 
of knowledge calculated to fit a student. for the exercise of his 
profession is considered necessary. Especially was it required) 
in the case of persons entering the medical profession, and if 
so much caution was exercised in protecting individuals against 
being attended by unqualified doctors, how much more 
necessary should it be to insure that engineers were similarly 
qualified, to whom the safety and well-being of the community, 
as well as large responsibilities in regard to expenditure, were 
liable to be entrusted? ‘he Institution of Civil Engineers had 
indeed of recent years required some evidence of young men- 
having received a good education before their admission into 
the student class; but it was quite unnecessary to become a 
student at the Institution in order to become anengineer. The 
engineers of the past—most of whom were self-taught men— 
had no doubt achieved great results ; but engineering, and the 
sciences on which it was based, had made marvellous advances, 
and in view of these developments, and the excellent theoretical 
training given to foreign engineers, it was essential that 
British engineers, if they desired to retain their present posi- 
tion in the world, should arrange that the recruits to their 
profession should be amply qualified at their entrance in. 
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theoretical knowledge. The remarkable triumphs of engineer- 
ing had been due to the patient and long-continued researches 
of successive generations of mathematicians, physicists and 
other scientific investigators. A higher tribute should perhaps 
be paid to them than to those who had made use of their 
discoveries for the attainment of practical benefits, but they 
must both be regarded as co-workers in the promotion of the 
welfare of mankind. If men of science, by closer intercourse 
with engineers, could realise more fully the practical capabilities 
of their researches, and engineers, by a more complete scientific 
training, could gain aclearer insight into the scientific aspect of 
their profession, both might be able to co-operate more 
thoroughly in developing the resources of nature and in 
furthering the intellectual and material progress of the human 
race. 


HORNS OF HONOUR. 


MONG the papers read in the anthropological section of 
A the meeting of the British Association at Ipswich was 
one by Mr. F. T. Elworthy on “Horns of Honour, Dis- 
honour and Safety.” The head, he said, was the object of 
honour and dishonour. The cock’s comb was the type and 
origin of this device, denoting triumph or victory, and hence 
it formed the conventional ornament on the helmet of a Greek 
hero and a modern fireman. The Egyptian divinities bore on 
their heads symbols expressive of their several attributes. The 
greatest of the gods personified the sun and the moon, and bore 
the disc and the crescent. The crescent developed into horns 
of animals. The symbols of the highest gods ultimately came 
to be the appropriate distinction for the greatest of men. In 
the mitre of the bishop the two points represented the double 
notion of safety and dignity or power. In the expression 
“helmet of salvation” proof was given that safety depended 
not on the metal or leather cap, but on the horns or the 
alternative panache with which it was adorned. 

Professor Petrie said that one of the most probable origins 
of the wearing of horns was the practice of wearing the skins 
of animals with the horns attached. This was particularly 
observable in the case of the statue of Jupiter Amen at Thebes. 
The sacred ram was slain at this city once a year, and the skin 
placed upon the statue of the god. As far as he knew, the use 
of horns on the helmet was of exclusively Italian origin. 

Mr. Nutt thought Mr. Elworthy had started at the end in- 
stead of the beginning of his subject. It was more probable 
that horns were assigned to a god because they had already 
acquired a significance in the history of the people who so 
assigned them. The first savage warrior who wanted to pro- 
tect his head looked at the great fighting animals with which 
he was acquainted, and naturally imitated their means of 
offence and defence. The symbolism attached to the wearing 
of the horns would come at a much later and more advanced 
stage of civilisation. 


Mr. Rouse, referring to the bishop’s mitre, said there were | 


pictures found at Babylon representing a priest of Dagon wear- 
ing the head of a fish, which exactly corresponded to the cloven 
mitre, of the bishop of the Middle Ages. 


The Falls of Foyers. 


S1IR,—Will you allow me, as honorary secretary of the 
“National Trust,” to supplement the letter of our president, 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, which lately appeared in 
the Press, setting forth the facts of the case with regard to the 
destruction of the Falls of Foyers. 

It would seem to be most imperative that without delay 
every borough, urban or rural authority interested in preserving 
the beauty of the United Kingdom for the use and enjoyment 
of future generations ; every branch of the Selborne, Kyrle and 
Ruskin societies ; all cycling, tourist, rambling, field, art and 
literary clubs and associations, University Extension Centres 
and Councils and open space societies, should, on the broad 
principle of the public good, as opposed to the monopoly of a 
few shareholders, immediately petition the County Council of 
Inverness, protesting by memorial or resolution against the 
destruction of the Falls, described by Coleridge as “one of the 
five finest things in Scotland,” and urging the Council to use 
every means in its power to prevent the scheme of the British 
Aluminium Company being carried into effect. 

It is true that the British Aluminium Company, since their 
first application in the spring, appear to have found that it will 
be more economical to utilise the water at the head of the Falls 
than to undertake expensive damming work in raising the 
levels of Lochs Garth and Farraline; and it would seem that 
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if all the waters of the river above the Falls are conducted 
through the tunnel that is now being excavated, and so by 
pipes to the factory turbines, there will probably be no 
immediate need for the company to interfere with the levels of 
the lochs in Stratherrick, But surely, for the sake of the 
nation which each year more clearly recognises the worth of 
natural beauty to its national life, and even from the lower 
utilitarian motive that year by year more people are tempted to 
visit Scotland because of such attractions as Foyers Waterfall 
affords, the County Council should be urgently called upon to 
rouse itself and spare no efforts to'save so beautiful a piece of 
scenery. 

Especially would the “ National Trust” appeal to all who 
have learned from Mr. J. Ruskin to value on the highest 
grounds such a “national” treasure as “The smoking 
cataract,” sung of so truly by Burns, to urge upon the County 
Council of Inverness to hesitate before it aids in the destruction 
of what is in a real sense a public possession. How deeply 
Mr. Ruskin himself feels about it may be gathered from the 
following letter received from Mrs. Severn, who read to hima 
circular recently issued by the “National Trust” upon the 
subject :— ' 
“‘Brantwood, Coniston Lake, R.S.O. : 

“* August 31, 1895. 

“Dear Mr. Rawnsley,—I have read all the account to Mr. 
Ruskin, who listened, and feels most indignant at the proposed 
destruction of the Falls of Foyers; he has no words strong 
enough to express what he feels about such an iniquity, and is. 
in great sympathy with any steps taken to prevent it. He says 
you are welcome to use his name in any way you like, as a vice- 
president in the opposition party, if necessary, or on your pro- 
visional council. I have read this as he sits beside me as I 
write, and heartily applauds each sentence as expressing the 
wishes he authorised me to express to you.—Believe me, yours 
very truly, JOAN RUSKIN SEVERN.” 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


N.B,—All petitions or protests should be forwarded to the 
Clerk to the County Council, Inverness, not later than 
October 2, the next meeting of the Council being held on. the 
17th prox. The facts of the case are fairly widely known, but: 
if the secretary of any society that will forward a memorial 
desires further information, he can obtain it on application to: 
Mr. Lawrence W. Chubb, secretary, “The National Trust,” 
Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL. 


The British Association will meet next year in Liverpool, 
with Sir Joseph Lister as president; in 1897 the meeting will 
be held in Toronto, and in 1898 in Dublin or Bournemouth. 

The Classes of Architecture, Building Construction and 
Modern Practice, under Professor Banister Fletcher, at King’s 
College, will be reopened on October 3. ‘The prospectus — 
explaining the conditions is now obtainable, and it will be 
interesting to many aspirants to learn that “ approved students, 
whose circumstances are limited, will be nominated by the 
Carpenters’ Company, and will pay half fees.” 

The New Cathedral of Gap, in the Département des 
Hautes Alpes, will be inaugurated on Sunday next. The 
construction has taken more than twenty years, and it is 
not completed in all details. 

David Van der Kellen, the Dutch painter and archzo- 
logist, has died in Amsterdam. 

The Public Health Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council have recommended the purchase of the Colinton Mains 
Farm as the site of the new fever hospital. 

At the Meeting of the Society of Engineers to be held at 
the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday, 
October 7,a paper will be read on “The Relative Value of 
Percolation Gauges,” by Mr. Reginald E. Middleton. 

The “Standard” says the excavations that are {being 
carried out by the Greek Archzological Society on the site of 
ancient Eleusis, a few miles from Athens, have just yielded 
some results of exceptional importance. In a very ancient and 
well-preserved tomb, there have been found a number of 
articles, including earrings of fine gold, silver and bronze, 
several finger rings, sixty-eight small vases of various shapes in 
terra-cotta, two tripods, three Egyptian scarabzei and a small 
statuette of the goddess Isis in porcelain. These discoveries 
leave no doubt of the fact that the celebrated mysteries of 
Eleusis were of Egyptian origin, and were borrowed from the 
religious rites of the ancient Egyptians. These important relics 
have been deposited in the National Museum. 

The Notice of the Admiralty Buildings, published last 
week, credits the Brothers Adam with the erection of the screen 
fronting the present structure. The screen, according to Mr. 
Thomas Papworth, was designed by and executed by his grand- 
father, Mr. Thomas Papworth. 
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THE WEEK. 

THE competition for the West Ham Technical Institute 
and Public Library in Romford Road, Stratford, which is to 
cost about 40,000/, has ended. Mr, Macvicar ANDERSON, 
as assessor, and after consideration of (a) the conditions of 
the competition ; (?} the by-laws of the borough, which, by 
the conditions, had to be complied with ; (s) the general 
merit in design, more particularly excellence of plan, to 
which the attention of competitors was specially directed ; 
(@) the adaptability of the designs for the intended purpose 
of the buildings, has awarded the first prize of 250/. to Messrs. 
Gisson & RUSSELL, of 11 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. In their 
design the principal entrance is shown in Romford Road, 
and a public entrance with carriage drive in Water Lane. 
The whole of the public portion of the free library will be 
on the ground floor, on which also is to bea large lecture 
theatre, 70 feet by 44 feet, approached from the public 
entrance through a vestibule and crush hall. The winners 
of the second premium of 15c/. are Messrs. CLarK & 
Hutcuinson, of John Street, Bedford Row, and the third 
premium of too/. was awarded to Mr. THomas Davison, 
of Chelsea. Building operations will probably be com- 
menced next spring. 


In some places there is a belief that piers and landing- 
stages can hardly be too light, for when the piers are made 
up of iron of thin sections, it is supposed they do not 
impose much of a load on foundations which have a 
tendency to shift, and they give facilities for the flux and 
reflux of the waves. Among ignorant people it is easy to 
conclude that a bamboo structure would be the ideal pier, 
and that security is attained in proportion as an iron pier 
resembles it. Once it is admitted that solidity of construc- 
tion is out of place, it then becomes difficult to define on 
what stability depends. In no other way can we under- 
stand the carelessness with which the directors of the 
Morecambe pier and landing-stages and their officers have 
acted. When an engineer was appointed to examine the 
structures, and he recommended that new bracings should 
be put in without delay, his words were interpreted as meaning 
that the landing-stages were ina safe condition. As three 
people died through the collapse of the pier on the oth inst., 
the Board of Trade inspector, Colonel App1son, was ordered 
to report on the causes of the accident. He wrote :—In 
the case of the stage which gave way,I found that only 
one bolt, instead of two, had been used to support the ends 
of the centre girder. This bolt was, practically speaking, 
eaten away by rust, and could no longer bear the weight ; 
it gave way, and the girder, the landing, and some forty or 
fifty people on the latter, dropped through the opening 
into the sea. In addition to the defective bolt, I found 
that the angle irons were also in a very decayed 
and insecure state. The landing-stage immediately above 
might also have given way at any moment. Here 
there are two bolts holding up the ends of the iron 
girder, but the upper bolt on one side has given way, and 
the strain coming upon the lower bolt is causing the 
wooden beam to crack and break up. . Corrosion of the 
bolts is, therefore, the direct cause of the accident, but the 
construction of these stages is faulty in the extreme, and 
nothing short of their entire reconstruction can be at all 
satisfactory.” A Morecambe jury could not avoid expressing 
an opinion that the pier directors had shown “great 
negligence,” and with that conclusion everybody must 
agree. But as we suppose the case must find its way into 
the law courts, it may be as well to hesitate before 
expressing any judgment about what the directors deserve. 


In 1807 the market cross of Peebles was taken down 
because it was supposed to be ruinous, and the Town 
Council ordered the materials to be sold. The shaft was 
acquired by Mr. ANDREW Hay, who set it up in his 
grounds. In 1857 it was returned to Peebles, and was 
erected in the quadrangle of the Chambers Institution. 
Major THORBURN considered it would be more appropriate 
in its old position, and he was able to gain possession of it 


and to re-erect it at the corner of High Street, Eastgate 
and Northgate. Originally the cross consisted of the 
octagonal shaft, and was surmounted by a sun-dial with 
four faces, bearing the date 1699. The shaft now stands 
on a pedestal which is g feet 6 inches high, with four orna- 
mented panels, fluted frieze and moulded cornice. On one 
of the panels is the Peebles coat of arms, three fish, one 
represented as swimming up stream and two going down, in 
accordance with the motto, ‘Contra nando incrementum ” 
—increase by swimming against the flood. The other 
panels bear the following inscription :—‘“ The oid Market 
Cross of Peebles, the shaft of which was in existence pre- 
vious to 1320 A.D. It was removed from the quadrangle 
of the Chambers Institution, and was re-erected on its old 
site on this pedestal by Witt1am THORBURN of Craigerne, 
September, 1895.” 


THE erosion of the English coast has attained an extent 
which a committee of the British Association, although the 
reverse of alarmists, cannot in the public interest allow to 
pass as an ordinary event. It is not only the soft and com- 
paratively modern deposits of Kent and Sussex which are 
succumbing to the attacks of the waves, but the older rocks 
of Devonshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire. The sea is as 
uncontrollable as it was in King CaNuTE’s time, but the 
evidence which has been gathered since 1881 proves that 
the devastation is largely aided by artificial operations of 
two classes. The first is the abstracting and selling of 
shingle, sand, cement-stone and other rocks for immediate 
profit and gain. The second is the employment of badly- 
designed preservation works ; sea- walls without sufficient land- 
ties ; concrete backings with bad foundations and improper 
slopes ; groynes of unsuitable materials, incorrect construc- 
tion and improper direction to meet the storm-waves at such 
an angle as will arrest and detain the shingle. In a great 
many places notices are put up by owners of adjacent 
lands warning all persons against the removal of sand, 
gravel and shingle without the authority of the owners. 
Strictly speaking those landowners have no more right to 
the shore than any other subject. The dominion as far 
as tue tide reaches is vested in the Crown alone, and 
should be used for the general advantage. The preservation 
of the coast and the conservation of our sea-girt counties is 
a matter of urgent necessity, and as it affects many varied 
interests—Governmental, County Councils, Crown rights 
and private ownership—the committee do not offer any 
suggestion as to the department which should take charge 
of the work, or as to the incidence of taxation to provide 
for the same. But the members are of opinion that a 
working result could be most quickly obtained by a depart- 
mental committee of the House of Commons. 


THE Edinburgh Town Council, on Tuesday, approved 
of the recommendation of the public health committee in 
favour of the purchase of the Colinton Mains Farm for 
20,5007. as a site for a new fever hospital. On a former 
occasion the proposal was rejected. The price is at the 
rate of 1567. 10s. per acre. land in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh is rather costly. For Powderhall Grounds the 
Council paid 970¢/. an acre, for Inverleith Park 549/, for 
Meadow Bank 1,487/., for Dalry 1,105/, and for the ground 
used as an arboretum 1,475/. per acre. It is assumed, cal- 
culating on the basis of 450/. per bed, that the new hospital 
will cost from 170,000/. to 180,000/. But whatever may be 
the outlay, the new buildings will not be excelled by those 
in progress in Glasgow and London. 


As the Tower Bridge has been opened more than 
twelve months, it is now possible to estimate the effects 
of the structure on some of the principal thoroughfares of 
the City. Mr. D. J. Ross, the engineer to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, has found that London Bridge has 
been relieved of about 5,200 vehicles per diem (that is, 
15,348 vehicles now pass, instead of 20,504), Eastcheap of 
2,200 and Fenchurch Street of about 3,000 vehicles daily. 
On the other hand, the traffic of the Minories has increased 
by 2,200 vehicles, Liverpool Street by 900, Houndsditch by 
700 and Bishopsgate Street Within by 600 vehicles daily. 
It is remarkable that the traffic in the centre and western 
parts of the City has not apparently been affected by the 
opening of the bridge. 
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FIGURE DRAWING AND COMPOSITION.® 


HE exclamation of Mrranpa, “‘ How beauteous man- 
kind is!” might well be uttered by every student of 
art as soon as he is able to realise the value of the human 
figure. The gift of sight, by which the varying contours 
become visible, is not granted to all who call themselves 
artists, but when once attained the exercise of it becomes a 
joy. When we find men like MuLreapy, Etry, MACcLIsE 
and others drawing from the model as long as their fingers 
could hold a crayon, we can understand the fascination 
which the figure can exercise, and how custom cannot stale 
its infinite variety. One of the most satisfactory and 
hopeful signs of the teaching of the art schools of the 
country since they remodelled themselves and compelled 
South Kensington to succumb is therefore the increased 
attention which is given to the figure. It would be a sort 
of treason, involving the author-in who knows what pains 
and penalties, if one of the masters, when geometrising was 
rampant a few years ago, dared to bring out a book on 
“Figure Drawing and Composition.” Now we may expect 
to find that the book by Mr. Harton, of the Durham 
Science College, will be patronised in the most practicable 
way by the Science and Art Department. It undoubtedly 
merits to have a wide circulation, for the author has in it 
accomplished a most difficult feat—he has supplied as much 
information about the anatomy of the figure as the majority 
of students are likely to require, and in a form which might 
almost be said to be attractive. In so doing there is no 
sacrifice of sound knowledge, as too often is the case with 
treatises for which popularity is sought. By adopting an 
artist’s standpoint, and treating bones and muscles in 
relation to pictorial and sculptural representation, it is 
surprising how much interest, and of a practical kind, is 
conferred on things of which the monopoly has been 
claimed by science. A passage from the part relating 
to the female breast will suggest what we mean :— 

The outline of the breast is, roughly speaking, a semicircle slightly 
drooped. The nipple is a little lower than the centre, though some- 
times, and in the antique, rather higher, while the curve above it 
is flattened and the curve beneath proportionally increased in round- 
ness. This slight droop is due to the lack of rigid support within the 
breast, and it is not improbable that the degree of support naturally 
provided is lessened by the modern fashion of always providing an 
artificial one, whether it is wanted or not. In the ideal figure, as 
exhibited in the antique and in the best living models, there is no 
crease at the under side. This crease, due to a great laxity of the 
region, is religiously affected by a section of modern artists, as being a 
distinguishing mark ofartistic truth. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it seems to have been a fashion to brace the breasts up so as 
to form a palpable upper border where there should be only the subtlest 
suggestion ; while at about the middle of the last century there was a 
hideous fashion of doing away with what an old writer calls these 
‘‘beautiful knolls.” The folds between the breasts and shoulders 
make against the breasts sharp creases slanting downwards and 
outwards, and in direction pointing to the pit of the neck. These 
creases, fairly straight in line, help to express the softness of this part 
of the bosom, but are, of course, only seen when the shoulders are 
drawn forward. The draughtsman’s aim must be to represent this 


feature of the trunk as soft, drooping very slightly, and not too 
spherical. 


The foregoing description, it will be observed, is 
different from any that would be given by an anatomist, 
inasmuch as the parts are considered in their pictorial 
aspects. If the observation of the artist were perfect, 
there is no need of anatomical knowledge, which, when 
attained, sometimes does more harm than good, for the 
display of it becomes pedantry of the worst kind :— 


On est de glace aux vérités, 
On est de feu pour le mensonge. 


However, as we have not the keen vision of the Greeks, 
it is not always advantageous to dispense with the science, 
and there are enough checks to restrain artists who are 
ambitious to surpass MicHEL ANGELO. The terminology 
of the science is moreover an advantage, for as they are 
deprived of it, poets and writers of romances find it 
impossible to give descriptions of the appearance of their 
heroes and heroines which have any definite value. Mr. 
Hatton has a modest opinion of his book, and he 
apologises for the use of that terminology, which he says 
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‘thas only been employed so far as it provides names for 
what otherwise would have to be called knobs, lumps and 
cords.” But in his pages the terms are not introduced 
after the manner of medical books. As he is a facile 
draughtsman sketches and descriptions appear to have 
been produced simultaneously and supplement each other. 
The science is imparted in small doses, and although the 
anatomist may not approve of the arrangement, it is better 
adapted for the purpose intended than the more systematic 
course followed in medical schools. An artist’s anatomy 
at the best must be partial ; with the dynamics of animal 
mechanics he has no business, for he is restricted to the 
skeleton and its clothing. , 

Mr. Hatron treats his subject in the following order, 
viz. “The Figure as a Whole,” “The Head and Neck,” 
“The Neck,” “The Trunk,” “The Arm,” “The Lower 
Limb,” ‘‘ Drapery,” “Composition.” In describing the 
parts the concealed machinery is explained as a means 
to an end—producing motion, expression, beauty, &c.— 
and there are repeated references to ancient and modern 
works, in which accurate knowledge of the parts or the reverse 
can be seen. . 

If anatomy were not an aid in the production of 
pictures and statues, it would still be advantageous in our 
time. Some modern advanced schools of art endeavour 
to represent things not as they appear to artists even of an 
inferior class, but as it is imagined they appear to ignorant 
and vulgar spectators. An aim of that kind does not need 
much labour for its realisation, and for the young and lazy 
it has an attraction. Mr. Hatron has hopes that what he 
teaches about more old-fashioned ways of considering the 
figure may serve as a corrective of the latest fallacies. He 
says :— 

The lives of the great masters teach nothing so plainly as humility 
and purity of aim. The student must rid himself of any notion he may 
have that he is clever; he must not deceive himself into fancying that 
by ranking himself with the great masters he becomes a partaker in 
their experience, and may step straight to the higher rungs of the 
ladder. It is the old. moral about those who cry Lord! Lord! and 
shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven. The only way to follow 
the great masters is to work as they worked, despising no drudgery and 
inflated by no notions of what is art and what not. Velasquez’s and 
Rembrandt’s early work was hard and minute. Can we hope to gain 
their mastery without in some way acquiring what they acquired in 
their early manhood? Is it not highly probable that their advice to 
us would be much the same as that given by the old English lutist to 
a pupil who desired to learn to do the shake just as the master did— 
‘<In youth I broke both my wrists; I see no other way than that you 
should also begin by breaking yours.” . . . In Velasquez the Impres- 
sionists see their master. In him knowledge is subordinated to 
aspect, but what a wealth of knowledge there was. Students 
impressionistically inclined overlook the fact that his early work was 
hard and severe, and that he studied the antique. It was by his 
greater knowledge, wielded by an intellect of remarkable power and 
comprehension, that he succeeded in eliminating his means of pro- 


duction. There is as much knowledge required to lose an outline as 
to get one. 


Impressionism is only a hazy realism. There is a 
realism of another kind which is a product of literature 
from which all that is beautiful is eliminated. But some- 
thing like it has been recommended for many years as the 
ne plus ultra of attainment for every model student who is 
permitted to draw the figure. When ReryNno.ps insisted 
on fidelity to the peculiarity of an individual model, and 
said that deviation from the practice was the obstacle that 
stopped the progress of many young men of real genius, he 
was adhering to a rule that had come down from the 
Renaissance petiod. His contemporaries, the French 
Academicians, in order to avoid the consequences of that 
fidelity, allowed only one man to serve as a model (his 
name was DescHamps) during the long period of forty 
years, and it is needless to say idealism was the conse- 
quence, with an old fellow posing as APOLLO and MERCURY. 
When belief in the supremacy of realism above all other 
principles is in the air, there is sometimes difficulty in 
forsaking what was found to be beneficial while studying 
art, and it is also difficult for a writer on figure drawing to 
determine whether realism or idealism is the better. From 
occasional expressions we imagine that Mr. Hatron’s own 
tendency is towards the. latter, but he would make both 
subservient to individualism. He says in one place :— 
“Idealism must be left for those who can idealise, 
or rather for .those whose thought metamorphoses 
their work into ideal forms; but the only sure 
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ground for the student is actualism, with  willing- 
ness to see delicacy of construction and beauty of 
form. The true idealist never knows that he idealises. 
Those who portray that which is not before them run the 
risk of falling below realism ; but if the fruits of this effort 
of imagination be worth more than the loss of realism 
entailed, the effort is justified.” Another kind of opposition 
which causes anxieties in the minds of artists is that 
between the pictorial and decorative representation of 
things. The French, who have tried the effects of various 
theories in art and politics more often than the majority of 
men, have become quite tolerant on the subject, and, as 
we can see in the new Hotel de Ville of Paris, have allowed 
all styles from M. Puvis DE CHavanngs’s to M. CHERET’S 
to have a share in the adornment of the walls. In 
England, at present, every man must answer the Ancient 
Pistols of critical theory when it is asked, ‘‘ Under which 
King, Bezonian?” and whatever is the reply, there is sure 
to be offence given to one side or the other. That is one 
of the legacies of the South Kensington conventionalisers. 
Mr. Hatton takes a middle course, which probably will set 
both parties against him :— 


Pictorial art displays facts of life and experience, ornamental art 
seeks first to make life beautiful. The two naturally cross or overlap, 
but without in any way neutralising one another, when pictorial art 
enters into the pageant of life or ornamental art exhibits natural forms, 
for these must necessarily be subjects of interest or experience. 

Conyentionality is simply suitability, so that the greater the demands 
of suitability the more conventional becomes the result. One always 
has to choose one’s means of expression, even for pictorial work, 
whether it shall be clay, ink, copper or paint ; and this choice is itself 
an act of conventionality. To this has only to be added the adapta- 
tion to the limits of the paper or canvas, and all the demands of 
suitability are enumerated. In decorative art there are, of course, 
greater demands, and these must be supplied without trenching at all 
upon realism. 

The means of expression as determined by suitability has nothing 
whatever to do with the designs being decorative instead of pictorial. 
Take the case of a thick outline, which is generally regarded as a 
decorative means : it has nothing to do with the decorative suitability ofa 
design. Such a suitability is determined by the presence of the decora- 
tive laws of even distribution, implying richness; legibility, which regrets 
violent foreshortening ; flatness, or lack of projection, which is par- 
ticularly hostile to strong shading or aerial perspective ; harmony, with 
the constructive scheme, &c. Therefore, a composition is not made 
decorative by adding a thick outline, unless it has had decorative 
qualities before. 

The rule to follow is to adopt such means (whether outline, tints 
of colour, low relief, incising, &c.) as are suitable for the purpose in 
hand, and with them to realise as closely as possible. This is what 
the Greeks did when decorating their vases. 

The only opposite to realism is untruth. The conventionality of 
which the realist complains is method out of place, as dirt is matter 
out of place. Designers are apt to fancy and boast that decorative art 
is higher than pictorial, as if either could be higher, though a work of 
the one may excel a work of the other. They allow themselves to 
think they need make no effort to realise, and that every error is 
excusable under the plea of conventionality. Exactly what means of 
expression should be adopted in decorating this or that object must be 
determined by the exercise of that faculty or judgment which should 
mark the artist from other men. It is entirely a:matter of taste. 


The utmost attention, when given to the representation 
of the figure, can generally be only repaid by the satisfaction 
derived by the artist from the consciousness that he has 
endeavoured to attain truth regardless of the trouble to 
himself, As long as the nude is supposed to be immoral 
there must be indifference to anatomy, unless for those 
parts of the body which are not concealed by clothes. It 
is supposed that painters first represent their subjects 
undraped, and then add the raiment, but few figure 
painters will go through so troublesome a process when 
they know the public are indifferent to it. What is the use 
of considering the beauty of the human body when it is 
treated simply as a structure on which to hang clothes ? 
As a matter of fact, the chapter on drapery in Mr.. HATtTon’s 
book is of more practical importance than the parts which 
describe the fleshy envelope of humanity. He summarises 
the efforts of the painters to represent or modify sartorial 
evolution as follows :— 


“In the Greek vase paintings the drapery is generally represented 
by lines radiating from the points of support, sometimes hanging 
festoon-like, sometimes approaching one another from opposite systems 
and terminating in hooks. On the female figures two kinds of material 
are generally expressed, one having long folds, few in number and 
represented by single lines, rather pure in curve ; another having many 
folds represented by irregularly-waved lines more parallel in direction. 
The outlines of the figure are rarely disturbed by the folds which pass 


round them. The folds often make angles with the outlines, and there 
is no attempt to keep them tangential to them. 

The next style is that exhibited in the ivories and manuscripts 
from, say, 300 to 700 A.p. It retains the life-like character of the 
ancient Roman, but the surfaces receding from the pipes or cords to 
the figures are neglected, ard if the body shows at all it appears as 
too rounded, with the cords of drapery stretched closely upon it. 

From about 700 A.D. the folds become less curved and are fre- 
quently very straight; festoon folds become V-shaped, and only 
rarely, if ever, are the lines broken. But the outlines of the figure are 
often disturbed or crossed by folds passing round them, 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries these simple styles are 
carried to perfection. In sculpture the receding surfaces could not be 
overlooked and were necessarily developed. But the style remains 
essentially simple ; the festoon lines are either curves of considerable 
purity or are V-shaped. 

The fourteenth century brings us the angular fold and greater 
attention to the receding flanks. The development continued to the 
end of the Gothic period, Diirer being one of the last masters of the 
style. His drapery is, however, more angular than a great deal of 
that produced at or before his time—particularly in sculpture. In the 
Renaissance period, angularity survives in the drapery of Mantegna. 

The followers of Raphael developed a pipe-like style, which, if not 
abused, is very serviceable. Pipes or cords of drapery radiate from 
the points of support and clasp the figure, reducing the receding 
surfaces toa minimum, and exposing the figure between them as if 
the material were damp, and consequently clung to the form. The 
most typical examples are to be found on Urbino’s plates or Marc 
Antonio’s engravings. The chief faults as a rule are an insipid sim- 
plicity in the curvature of the ‘‘ pipes,” or, shall we say, indiarubber 
tubes, an absence of real form in the loops, and the apparent damp- 
ness of the material. Nevertheless, it is a good style to commence the 
study of form and fold in, and need not necessarily have the faults 
named. 

The last style or peculiarity we shall name is that which may be 
dated, perhaps, from Titian. It is about his time that drapery begins 
to be represented for its own sake. Hitherto it had been merely an 
adjunct to the figure. 


An excellent chapter on composition follows, and forms 
a fitting climax for all that is said about the figure and its 
details. Mr. Harton winds up his book with the following 
axioms, which might have been inscribed on the walls of 
the ateliers in the Abbey of Thelema if painters were 
allowed admission to that refuge from dealers, critics and 
pot-boiling necessities :—- Do as you like. Please your- 
self or you will please no one. Actualise, but look for 
beauty. Realise in suitable methods. Make the most of 
modest means.” 

It is not easy to write a book of hints about the figure 
which will be profitable to an artist, and great artists have 
made the attempt without success. Mr. Hatton within 
the limits he prescribed for himself has been more fortu- 
nate. His book will be found an aid to a class of students 
who hitherto might consider themselves as neglected by all 
but oral teachers, and as such we recommend It. 


SUFFOLK CHURCHES. 


HE following papers were prepared by the Rev. Canon 
Raven, for the benefit of members of the British Asso- 
ciation who might visit the churches described :— 


Mells Chapel. 


This picturesque ruin stands ina little square fort to the 
west of the point where route IX in Antonine’s itinerary crosses 
the Blyth. Outlying forts of this kind are not unusual in 
Suffolk. In this neighbourhood I may mention those at the 
“Old Minster,” Rumburgh, and (as I suspect) Framlingham. 
My view is that those redoubts were occupied from time to 
time, as baggage trains passed along the road from Norwich 
(Venta Icenorum) to Dunwich (Szfomagus). The chapel 
consists of a nave, 30 feet by 15 feet, terminating in an apse 
15 feet by 13 feet. As at the “ Old Minster,” there is no trace 
of ashlar, and no amount of digging has brought any object to 
light, but unlike that venerable structure, we have a south door 
instead of a west door, and no traces of the arrangement for 
the narthex for the reception of the azdzenzes, who would come 
in to listen to what the Christian teacher might have to say. 
There is no mention of it in Domesday, though there are full 
particulars of the Manor of Mells; but such points as the 
shortness of the chancel and the narrowness of the east slit 
drive us to fix its date no later than the first or second decade 
of the twelfth century. The place is a part of Wenhaston, the 
church of which parish is named in Domesday Book, as it 
seems to have been since the division of the land into parishes. 
Lords of manors were always taking measures to-free them- 
selves from the paramount manor of the parish in which their 
possessions lay, and the building of a chapel was one of these 
measures. At the .Domesday survey Robert de Todenei, 
the founder of .the Belvoir Monastery, was lord of the 
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manor, and he seems to have granted a portion of the 
tithes of Mells to Belvoir. But when this chapel was built a 
certain Edward FitzHugh, who called himself very naturally 
—I will not follow the variations of his Christian name 
—de Mells, was the lord, and for nearly two centuries his 
posterity remained in that position. Somewhere in that long 
period a dispute arose between the Cluniacs at Thetford, who 
had just established a cell at Wangford, across the Blyth, and 
the house at Belvoir, about these Mells tithes. The Cluniacs 
were beyond episcopal jurisdiction, and the matter was 
referred to the Pope, who remitted it to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London. They gave their 
decision in favour of Thetford. In a short time another priory 
arose close by, the Augustinian or Black Canons, at Blyth- 
burgh, and in about the middle of the thirteenth century they 
obtained the Thetford share of the Mells tithes by exchange, 
and afterwards made an unsuccessful attempt to wrest the 
remainder from Robert de Mells, the rector. Irritated by this 
the rector, as he is styled, of the chapel made an attempt to 
prove the independence of Mells over the church of Wenhaston, 
the vicar of which was the Blythburgh nominee. He for his 
part failed, and died in about two years. Now Blythburgh 
changes its attack and claims the presentation, but when the 
case was to come off at the Ipswich Assizes the prior backed 
out of his claim. In the course of about another century we 
find another religious body connected with this place, the 
College of Priests at Mettingham. The rich family of the 
name De Norwich acquired Mells and much else, and the 
executors of the great vice-admiral of that name removed his 
college from Raveningham to Mettingham. The Master of 
Mettingham College obtained the presentation, and new com- 
plications, into which it would be wearisome to enter, arose 
between Mettingham and Blythburgh, and were finally settled 
in 1467 by Master John Salot, an official of the Consistory 
Court, not altogether to the satisfaction of the college, if we 
may judge from the strenuous efforts made by the master to 
induce his Mells tenants to go to Bramfield Church instead of 
Wenhaston. By this time, most likely, the last act of worship 
had taken place in the chapel of St. Margaret, Mells. 


Bram/field. 


The most salient points in this church are the tower and the 
rood-screen. Round towers, though familiar objects enough to 
us East Anglians, seldom fail to rouse the attention of visitors 
from other counties. Their habitat is mainly East Norfolk and 
East Suffolk. As you proceed westward they become fewer, 
still existing, however, to the confines of these counties, the 
most westward being Little Bradley, in Suffolk, and Feltwell 
St. Nicholas, in Norfolk. In the county of Cambridge there 
are but two, Snailwell and Bartlow, a third, Westley Water- 
less, having fallen in the present century; and one solitary 
specimen exists in Northamptonshire. Many, however, must 
have perished. As this district prospered in the busy days of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries these venerable structures 
became regarded as out of fashion, and indeed they are ill- 
suited for rings of bells, which were then becoming a general 
appendage of the tower. The total number remaining in 
Suffolk is forty-five, of which about two-thirds belong to the 
east. Ethnology is not indifferent to them, for on the whole 
they are a mark of Scandinavian preponderance ; for instance, 
one of the most westerly instances, Risby, coincides with the 
well-known Danish termination. Bramfield Church seems to 
have run away from the tower, a fact which may suggest that 
there was an intention of building a square tower to adjoin the 
church. There are numerous instances, of these frustrated 
intentions. Of the five bells hanging in the tower, the largest 
three were the work of Henry Jordan, once citizen and fish- 
monger, who married Joan, daughter of Richard Hille, founder, 
and united both avocations in himself. He is immortalised by 
one of his bequests, as found in his will proved October 15, 
1468, and preserved by the Fishmongers’ Company, in accord- 
ance with which they still pay to the Founders’ Company 
“twenty of the poverest people of the Crafte of Ffounders of 
London to evy’yche of them eight pence, JS.u me thirteen 
shillyngs and foure pence.” Lands abutting on Billisfor (Belle- 
getter or Bellfounder) Lane, and in the parish of St. Brigide, 
Fleete Street, are those from which these moneys and others 
issue. The rood-screen, like its fellows all over these parts, is 
of the third pointed period. 


Bulcamp. 


On the higher ground is the scene of the battle between 
Anna, king of the East Angles, and Penda, king of Mercia. 
Sigebert, a former king, had brought St. Felix, the Burgundian, 
into the district, and with them the work of civilisation 
prospered. But in 642, in a battle of uncertain locality, Penda 
slew Sigebert (who had come forth from his retirement at 
Bury) and Ecgric, his successor. Eleven centuries pass away, 
and another military scene is witnessed here, which is fully 
described in the “ History of Suffolk,” page 271. 


Llythford. 

Just across the weir is the church of All Saints, Blythford, a 
donative, the “survival of the unfittest,” yet the most ancient 
method of appointment to a benefice. The lord of the manor’s 
ancestors had built the church; from his lands came the 
tithes, and the donation of the donor for a long time generally 
sufficed for the validity of an appointment. All was left to him, 
and his selections did not justify this unlimited confidence. 
Hence the safeguards of presentation, institution and induction. 
If once the donor presents his clerk to the bishop the donative 
ceases, and the benefice becomes presentative. I have lately 
been the happy instrument of causing this salutary change in 
another parish. The little ancient church contains specimens 
of all styles of architecture, from Norman to Perpendicular. 
The Blythburgh Priory became the donors, by gift of Ralph de 
Criketot, lord of the manor, in the later part of the twelfth 
century. 

Southwold. 


As in the case of Mells, so here we find ourselves in a 
tangle of conflicting rights of mother-churches and chapelries 
and of different religious orders. There is no mention of 
Southwold in Domesday. The Sudholda in the Bishop’s Hun- 
dred, which has been taken, it is evident, for Southolt, was the 
appendage to Worlingworth. It was a lordship within the 
parish of Rissemara, Rushmere St. Margaret, now Reydon St. 
Margaret, lying to the south of what now is called Rushmere 
St. Michael’s. Aelfric. who was Bishop of East Anglia from 
1028 to 1032, amongst other gifts bestowed this lordship on 
the great abbey of St. Edmund for the sustentation of the 
Benedictines there. The Thetford Cluniacs, whose activity we 
have already had occasion to notice, espied a weak point in the 
neglect of this place, then the merest fishing village, and erected 
a chapel here. No doubt there was always a difficulty and 
sometimes an impossibility of attending the mother-church. 
The Bury Abbey, however, resisted the Thetford intrusion, but 
in vain. They appealed to Pope Innocent III., and he referred 
the case to John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich. By the decision 
thus given, not only was the Southwold chapel declared free 
of Bury, but the Bury convent was to pay 4os. a year to the 
chaplain for his services to their tenant. The preservation of 
the rights of the mother-church, Rushmere St. Margaret’s, did 
nothing for Bury, as that church was under the immediate — 
influence of Wangford, the cell to Thetford. The importance 
of the place at that time is shown by the size of this chapel 
as compared with that at Mells. It was burnt down in 1430, 
but in 1758 the foundations were disclosed and the length of 
the building shown to be 72 feet. The continuance of the 
woollen industry and the general prosperity arising from it 
led every port to fancy itself the future Queen of the East 
Coast. Thus the burning of the Southwold chapel led to the 
erection of the present magnificent parish church, of just twice 
the length of its predecessor, dedicated to St. Edmund, a mark ~ 
of the final avenging of the long subordination of Bury. No ~ 
longer need interments to take place at St. Margaret’s in 
Rushmere, for the burial-ground was enlarged in 1458, a proof 
of its former existence. The inscription to St. Edmund over 
the lowest west window in the tower is in a mixture of tongues — 
—SNT EDMUND ORA PRO NOBIS. Yet by degrees only 
Southwold became a parish, the final separation from Rush- 
mere St. Margaret’s, or Reydon, taking place as late as 1752. 
No lengthened praise of such a building is needful. It speaks 
for itself. Buta few points deserve mention. The porch, as 
usual, is a little later than the body of the church. Two 
bequests, those of Thomas Wright and Joan Cawntiler, in 1488 
and 1489, show that it could hardly have been completed 
before 1500, as the money was given towards the building of it. 
The rood-screen is unusually fine, and there seems no reason 
to attribute its workmanship to foreign hands. The art of the 
carver was largely practised all over the district, and in some 
cases the strong personal character shown in the different 
pieces of work would have evoked the praise of Mr. Ruskin 
had he seen it. Indeed, the name of the carver, John Rous, 
has been preserved in the parish accounts of Cratfield, which I - 
have recently edited from the manuscript of the late Rev. 
William Holland, rector of Huntingfield. The Celestial 
Hierarchy and the Old Testament prophets are represented: on 
the screen. Of the bells in the tower, the largest two were 
placed shortly after its completion. Katherine Tyler and John 
Cawntiler, in 1470 and 1471, left five marks each, ad Jacturam 
untus campane. These donors managed to secure their personal 
memorial by dedicating the bell to the saint whose name they 
bore. Thus the seventh bell bears “ Subveniat Digna Donanti- 
bus Hanc Katerina,” and the tenor, before it was recast in 1828, 
“In Multis Annis Resonet Campana Johannis.” 


Mr. Mansergh, C.E., is to receive from the City Council 
of Toronto a fee of 3,c00/. for his report on the waterworks 
system of the city. 
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NEW HITTITE SEAL IN THE BRITISH 


MUSEUM. : 


HE British Museum has lately acquired, says the Zzmes, 
another Hittite seal, which presents features of very 
considerable interest. Probably the question will be asked, 
“* Does the new seal bear a bilingual inscription enabling us to 
attain a complete solution of the Hittite problem?” If this 
question is still of interest, it is because little favour has been 
accorded to those sanguine investigators who have announced 
from time to time “the decipherment of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions.” In reply, it may be said that there is pretty clear 
eevidence that the new seal is or was bilingual, though not in 
the same sense that the seal of Tarkutimme and the seal of 

Indilimma are bilingual. Moreover, the new seal, like those 
_just named, gives no evidence tending to show that the speedy 
complete decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions is at all 
probable. Its evidence is in harmony with the opinion of those 
~who regard the Hittite hieroglyphs, not as phonetic, but as 
essentially pictorial or ideographic. To the somewhat strong 
arguments previously advanced in favour of this view there has 
been lately added evidence furnished by Mr. A. J. Evans’s 
discoveries in Crete, described by him in the Zimes of 
August 29, 1894, and subsequently in a paper on “ Primitive 
Pictographs,” contributed to the Hellenic Society’s Journal. 
‘It is true that of the “ pictographs” discovered by Mr. Evans 
it is at most only a few that can be regarded as directly or 
closely related to the Hittite characters, but the principle 
‘involved is nevertheless important. 

The new seal is of hzematite, with a handle pierced in the 
‘upper part, in order, no doubt, that a cord might be inserted 
-and the seal suspended from the neck so as to be ready for 

use. It is of octagon form, with four narrower and four broader 

faces alternating. ‘The larger faces bear engraved figures, and 
two of these faces present scenes of great interest, though at 
first sight they may seem wholly inexplicable. On one of these 
darger faces an eagle-headed, pig-tailed figure, with finger 
pointing to a crescent moon above, is pouring out a libation 
“before a double-faced goddess wearing a cap with horns. Near 
‘the foot of the goddess is a triangle, and beneath the libation 
‘vase is a curious dwarf figure with straddling legs, which, as 
occurring elsewhere, has been described as an homunculus. 
‘The crescent moon and the horned cap render easy the 
identification of the goddess. We are reminded at once of 
“* Ashteroth of the two horns,” Ashteroth Karnaim, of Gen. xiv. 
5. We have, in fact, a figure of the great Asiatic deity, Astarte, 
Ashtoreth, Ishtar, the goddess, there appears no reason to 
«doubt, who was usually known in Greece as Aphrodite. On 
closer inspection of the figure of the goddess we see that 
with her right hand she is in some way making a triangle 
(on which a word must be said directly), while with her 
left hand she is supporting what appears unmistakably to 
‘be a helmet, and in the somewhat irregular object beneath her 
-arm we can scarcely be wrong in seeing a primitive gis, still 
calling to remembrance the original goatskin. We have now 
no difficulty in understanding why the goddess on the seal is 
double-faced. . Ishtar, as Assyriologists well know, was both 
‘the goddess of love and the goddess of war, and a similar con- 
ception seems to have extended far beyond Mesopotamia. The 
sdistinguished archzologist, Professor Percy Gardner, has 
said :— Pallas and Aphrodite alike owe their earliest form 
in art, and some of their moral characteristics, to the same 
armed goddess, the Sidonian Astarte, who joined to the military 
_ardour of Athene the sensuous nature of the goddess of love, 
-although,” as Professor Gardner observes, “ only a few repre- 
sentations of Aphrodite armed have come down to us.” 
‘(Hellenic Society’s Journal, vol. ii.) 

On a superficial view the triangle at the foot of the goddess 
"may seem an adjunct of small importance. But knowledge 
now gained, chiefly from the study of other Hittite seals, shows 
‘clearly that this is by no means the case. The evidence with 
regard to the significance of the Hittite triangle was given with 
greater fulness than the limits of this article will allow by 
“Mr. T. Tyler in his paper on “The Nature of the Hittite 
Writing,” published in the “ Transactions of the Orientalists’ 
“Congress of 1892.” Very clear proof of the importance and 
‘sacredness of the triangle was furnished by the cubical seal 
“which was found at or near Tarsus, and which is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. This seal Professor Sayce has 
described as possessing a “unique and splendid character ; 
nothing like it has ever before been brought to the notice of 
European scholars.” On the Tarsus seal several figures are 
depicted, like the goddess on the new seal, as in some way 
“forming a triangle with the hand, an exercise which is clearly 
of a mystical or religious nature. The number three is, more- 
“over, brought so prominently into view as to leave no doubt 
‘that the triangle is viewed with some special regard to its 
€ssential geometrical characteristics. And it seems to have been 
‘looked upon as entering into the constitution of things, including 
even the human body—ideas which, it may be said by the way, are 
‘not unknown to students of Plato’s “ Timzeus.” But to find these 


ideas, or what can be construed as such, embodied on a Hittite 
monument is, to say the least, unexpected. The evidence 
previously existing as to the triangle, or, rather, it should be 
said, the equilateral triangle, being a divine symbol, obtained a 
remarkable confirmation when the important bilingual seal of 
Indilimma, now in the Ashmolean Museum, was discovered. 
This seal bears a Babylonian inscription, a Hittite inscription 
ending in an equilateral triangle, and the figure of a goddess 
wearing a two-horned cap, like the goddess on the new seal. 
From the Babylonian inscription we learn that the name of the 
goddess is. Ishchara (that is, Ishtar, Ashtoreth, Astarte), this 
name occupying the last place. In the Hittite inscription it 
appears impossible to take the triangle, which, as we have 
said, also occupies the last place, as other than the name of the 
goddess, or as a symbol representing her divinity. The 
meaning of the triangle on the new seal is therefore tolerably 
clear. 

With the triangle is also to be connected, according to the 
Tarsus seal, the dwarf figure with straddling legs, the 
homunculus of which we have spoken above. But we must 
pass on to notice the eagle-headed, pig-tailed deity or genius 
who is pouring out a libation in honour of the great goddess of 
the triangle. In accordance with what we have said, this 
goddess of the triangle is Ishtar or Astarte as a moon-goddess. 
On the Tarsus seal, however, it appears, from the winged solar 
disc above, to be the sun-god before whom a similar eagle- 
headed figure is pouring out a libation. The intention, taking 
both seals together, seems clearly to be to represent the eagle- 
headed figure as inferior to the sun-god and moon-goddess. 
Visitors to the Nimroud Gallery in the British Museum can 
scarcely fail to have their attention arrested by the eagle-headed 
figures there sculptured. These figures, however, present a 
problem which Assyriology has not yet solved. Layard 
identified the Assyrian eagle-headed figure with the god 
Nisroch, in whose temple, according to 2 Kings xix. 
37, Sennacherib was murdered by his two sons.  Layard’s 
view cannot be said to commend itself now to Assyriolo- 
gists. Probably enough the eagle-headed figures on the 
Hittite seals are essentially identical with those on the Assyrian 
monuments, though the latter have not the pig-tail. And the 
indications of inferiority and hostility which appear on the 
Hittite seals in connection with the eagle-headed figures are 
not to be seen on the Assyrian sculptures. Beneath the 
surface there are, no doubt, in relation to this matter, historical 
facts of which we are ignorant. The conclusion seems, how- 
ever, almost inevitable that the so-called Hittite population had 
come, at least in part and for a time, under the domination of 
people wearing this pig-tail, who were regarded as hard 
masters. Probably also the pig-tail, characteristic of this 
people, was appended by the Hittite artists to their representa- 
tions of the eagle-headed deity worshipped by their conquerors. 
But it would certainly appear that neither the Tarsus seal nor 
the new British Museum seal could have been made before the 
yoke of the pig-tailed people had been thrown off. And in 
connection with this matter, it should not be forgotten that on 
the Hittite sculptures from Jerabliis the kings, apparently or 
alien race, not only bear conical caps but wear also the pig-tail. 

The face of the seal which we have been considering 
depicts the superiority of the Hittite goddess over the foreign 
eagle-headed deity or genius. It will scarcely be surprising if 
we find that the face on the opposite side of the octagon is of 
similar purport and intention. Two eagle-headed, pig-tailed 
figures are apparently supporting a large bowl or cup. Between 
these figures and towards the ground is the sacred triangle. 
The presence of the triangle with such accompaniments may 
seem perhaps, at first sight, not quite in accord with the 
significance assigned to it above. Somewhat closer con- 
sideration may, however, remove this difficulty. Depending 
from the bowl above the triangle is a curious prolongation 
which might, perhaps, be taken for an uneven piece of cord. 
The prolongation would be scarcely explicable if Mr. Hayes 
Ward, of New York, had not detected that influence emanating 
from a deity is represented on Babylonian or Assryian seals by~ 
what seems to be a cord, but which is meant probably for a 
stream. If the prolongation on the new seal were strictly 
vertical it would reach, if continued, the apex of the triangle. 
It stops short of this, however, and is turned aside from the 
vertical line as if to avoid the triangle. And what is very 
important is that on each side of the prolongation is the Hittite 
character which, on the bilingual seal of Indilimma, had been 
regarded as signifying “evil.” We may thus infer that the 
intention of the makers of the seal was to depict the evil 
machinations of the eagle-headed figures as turned aside and 
frustrated by the benign influence of the great goddess of the 
triangle. The bowl from which the stream is. proceeding can 
scarcely be regarded as a deity. It must rather be looked 
upon as a reservoir of sinister supernatural influence. But here 
we obtain a tantalising glimpse of a mythology which is almost 
entirely lost to view. - 

The other two engraved faces of the octagon bear in 
parallel columns, in the one case vertical and in the other 
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horizontal, an endless intertwined band and a series of con- 
tinuous spirals. Similar spirals were found by Schhemann at 
Troy, at Mycene, and at the Beetian Orchomenus, a fact which 
is interesting and may possibly be important. It is not quite 
unlikely, having regard to the other engraved faces of the seal, 
that the spirals and the endless band have a symbolical im- 
port. But to attempt an interpretation, in the present state of 
knowledge, might savour of rashness. 

We have said that the seal is in a certain sense bilingual. 
This statement is made with reference to the inscription on the 
base of the seal. This unfortunately, perhaps from frequent 
use of the seal in ancient times, is in great part effaced. Of 
three characters, however, enough remains to show pretty 
clearly that the inscription was Cypriote. That beyond these 
three characters anything will be made out with any probability 
is very doubtful. If the inscription were complete it might 
possibly tell us something of the curious scenes depicted on the 
periphery of the seal, but more probably Dr. Budge is right in 
his suggestion that the inscription on the base gave the name of 
the owner of the seal. We have previously had in connection 
with Hittite figures Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, but 
now instead of these we have for the first time Cypriote 
characters. 

It is impossible to fix the date of the new seal with any 
precision. Notwithstanding the sharpness of the engraving on 
the faces of the octagon the seal may possibly be of very high 
antiquity. The place of origin is also doubtful. It is said to 
have come from Asia Minor. Looking at its evident affinity 
with the Tarsus seal one might be disposed to fix more pre- 
cisely on Cilicia. With such an origin the Cypriote characters 
on the base would not be irreconcilable. 

As, according to present appearances, it is from the seals 
that light is likely to be cast on the Hittite problem, mention 
may be made of the fact that the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
acquired last year, by the gift of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, of Mag- 
dalen College, who discovered it, a circular seal which is 
apparently of some importance. This seal is, it is understood, 
to be figured and described by its discoverer. 


TESSERZS. 
Design in Painting. 


F all the existing specimens of art the paintings of the 
Italian masters display the most consummate excellence 

in design, especially the Florentine and Roman schools, and 
among them Raphael’s in particular. The conception of the 
story and the ruling passion of the moment ; the selection of 
forms appropriate to the dumb actors of the story; the inven- 
tion of appropriate attitudes, not merely for the single figures, 
but for whole groups, artfully disposed in such manner as to be 
adapted at once to the freedom of nature and the intention of 
the artist to assign to each its position according to its promi- 
nence in the story; and the perfect execution of the design, 
placing before our eyes ina palpable shape the inward thoughts 
of the painter, combine to render the design of Raphael’s works 
the most perfect in existence. Michel Angelo’s power is more 
apparent in the conception and execution of forms purely 
physical, and his design is therefore of a more limited and less 
elevated style. In proof of this a single figure, a mere life- 
study for instance, from his unrivalled hand may be contem- 
plated with emotions of admiration and wonder scarcely less 
than those which we feel when the whole of his greatest work 
is before us. Raphael designed not merely to overawe the 
spectator with physical vastness, but to elevate him above the 
visible world. Human suffering, superhuman inspiration and 
divine benignity are subjects within the reach of his pencil. 
The tortured figure of the chastised Ananias, the terrible 
power inspired into Peter, the prophetic absorption of the 
prophet near him, pointing with his finger to the source of 
that power, bring into the design of that one picture (the 
Death) the most awful and sublime speculations; and, if 
it is second to the Transfiguration, it is no less a model of per- 
fection in design. The student in design may discover the 
means by which former artists attained their power, by copying 
and analysing their works, namely, the sculptures of Greece 
and the works of the old masters. But he must avoid following 
the implied advice of Reynolds, to do no better than store his 
mind with their thoughts, and give them forth second-hand as 
his own. That the greatest poets and painters have borrowed 
is no apology for an education which recommends only bor- 
rowing ; to appropriate with justice and effect the thought of 
another, the borrower must be at least as great as the original 
inventor. A figure from Raphael in a poor design ‘is only a 
mockery and a foil to the poverty of the rest. The legitimate 
object of study, or that part of study which seeks to shorten 
the process of education, is to discover the mode which other 
artists have pursuedi n disciplining their minds and eyes and 
hands in order to comprehend and express the nature which 
they had to portray. In this way the student learns,-not to 
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pilfer the works of others, but to turn to the best account his 
own ability and industry, to produce originals instead of mere 
copies. The.study of the best poets, of histories, and the lives 
of individuals, of emotions casually displayed in the events of 
daily life, and, in fact, everything that helps to teach a know- 
ledge of human nature and the working of its internal feelings, 
combined with an accurate knowledge of those external forms 
which must enter into every composition, will conduce tc the 
development of a power of original design. 


Roofing Tiles. 


Roofing tiles were originally made, like bricks, of baked 
clay (ys omrns). According to Pausanias, Byzes of Naxos first 
introduced tiles of marble about the year 620 B.c. Besides the 
superior beauty and durability of the material these tiles could 
be made of a much larger size than those of clay. Con- 
sequently when they were employed in the construction of the 
greatest temples, such as that of Jupiter at Olympia, the 
Parthenon at Athens and the Serapeium at Puteoli, their 
dimensions were in exact proportion to the other parts of the 
building, and the effect of the parallel rows of joint-tiles 
descending from the ridge to the eaves, and terminated by 
ornamental frontons, with which the lions’ heads over the 
cornice alternated, was exceedingly grand and beautiful. How 
highly this invention was prized by the ancients is proved by 
the attempt of the Roman censor Q. Fulvius Flaccus to despoib 
the temple of the Lacinian Juno of some of its marble tiles, in 
order to adorn another temple which he had vowed to erect in 
Rome. A still more expensive and magnificent method of 
roofing consisted in the use of tiles made of bronze and gilt. 
Tiles were originally made perfectly flat, or with nothing more 
than the hook or nozzle underneath the upper border, which 
fulfilled the purpose of fixing them upon the rafters. They 
were afterwards formed with a raised border on each side. In 
order that the lower edge of any tile might overlap the upper 
edge of that which came next below it, its two sides were made 
to converge downwards. It was evidently necessary to cover 
the lines ot junction between the rows of flat tiles, and this was 
done by the use of semicylindrical tiles called zwdrices. The 
roof also, by the exact adaptation of the broad zegu/@ and the 
narrow zmbrices throughout its whole extent, became like one 
solid and compact framework. The rows of joint-tiles divided 
the roof into an equal number of channels, down which the 
water descended into the gutter (cavalis) to be discharged 
through openings made in the lions’ heads. The rows of 
flat tiles terminated in a variously ornamented front, which rose 
immediately above the cornice. The frontons, which were 
ranged along the cornice at the termination of the rows of 
joint-tiles, were either painted or sculptured so as to represent 
leaves, aplustria or masks. Examples of such frontons belong 
to the Elgin collection in the British Museum. The invention 
of these graceful ornaments is ascribed to Dibutades of Corinth. 
The same arrangement of tiles which was placed round a 
temple was also to be found within a house which was formed 
with an opening in the centre. Hence any person who 
descended from the roof into the open court or impluvium of a ~ 
house was said to pass “through the tiles” (fer ‘fegulas). 
Pliny mentions a kind of tiling under the name Javonaceum, 
so-called probably because the tiles were semicircular at their 
lower edge, and overlapped one another like the feathers in the 
train of a peacock, 


Pellucidness in Stained-Glass. 


All the ordinary pot-metals are quite as pellucid and as 
regular in thickness as common modern window giass. The 
result is that windows constructed of these materials are tame 
when compared with the windows of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, from which they are copied, and have none of 
that vivacity and gem-like brilliancy which constitute the chief 
charm of the old glass. The pellucidness of the modern glass 
also renders it untit for employment in those minute mosaics 
in which the windows of the thirteenth century abound. 
The peculiar texture of the ancient glass enabled the 
artists of those times to intermix minute pieces of blue 
and red, or yellow, blue and green, with good effect, 
each colour preserving its distinctive tint when seen from a 
distance ; but it will be found that when modern bits of any 
light colour are surrounded with glass of a darker colour, they 
cease to retain their distinctive tints when seen from a distance, 
and diffuse their colour laterally in such a manner that the 
impression conveyed to the eye is that of a hue compounded 
of the colour of these pieces and of the surrounding ground. 
Thus a mosaic composed of modern red and blue glass at a 
distance looks like a sheet of purple. A hole cut in a shutter 
and through which light is admitted into a darkened room, 
always appears to be larger than it really is, and this is pre- 
cisely the effect produced on modern pieces of light coloured 
glass when intermixed or surrounded with darker coloured 
glass. An attempt has been made to obviate this too great 
pellucidness by roughening the surface of glass in the course 
of its manufacture, and “rolled glass,” as this sort of glass 
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is called, is certainly better adapted for mosaics than any 
other modern glass. Yet the vice of too great transparency is 
only partially concealed, not removed, in rolled glass, for the 
substance of the glass is as pellucid as any other modern 
glass. The sheets also, from the nature of the manufacture, 
are made of equal thickness throughout ; consequently, win- 
dows made of rolled glass seem rather to be made of modern 
ground glass than of the ancient rich material, and besides, 
wholly want that play of light and gem-like glittering effect 
which is an essential feature of a window of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries. The nature of the modern material 
opposes therefore an effectual bar to any exact or, indeed, satis- 
factory imitation of the older glass-paintings, which owe much 
of their beauty to the richness and gem-like vivacity of 
their colouring. And nothing more conclusively shows 
the pernicious effect of allowing the mind to become habituated 
to a system of mere copying, or exposes more completely the 
credulity of the patrons of glass-painting and the humbug or 
ignorance of professed glass-painters, than the attempts con- 
tinually made to imitate the designs of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries without the slightest modification as respects 
colouring or otherwise. Some glass-painters persuade their 
patrons that it is nothing but dirt and the rust of age that give 
to old windows their peculiar richness and effect, and there- 
fore bedaub and besmear their own works in imitation of what 
is in truth a defect ; others, more bold, declare that the old 
windows when first put up- were undoubtedly as raw and flimsy 
as their own ; that time will do everything, and that it is an 
erroneous practice to anticipate the effect of antiquity in so 
great a degree as their contemporaries do. But the result in 
either case is much the same, The dirty windows are less 
brilliant than the clean ones, and both wholly want that depth 
and solemnity of effect which characterise the painted windows 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


The English Garden. 

The English gardens of the days of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts were more remarkable for the solid excellence of their 
productions than for the varied beauty of their walks and the 
lustre of the landscape. Pears and plums and apples were 
enclosed within walls so thick and lofty that foreigners sup- 
posed we defended our fruits by means of fortifications. All 
the picturesque beauty of the forest and hill was excluded from 
the view of those hapless ladies, in hoops and high-heeled 
shoes, who paced in secluded glory along the straight walks 
and underneath the clipt yews of this verdant fortress. These 
stately penfolds required something to enrich and enliven their 
insipidity, and inventions with this view soon abounded. 
“Fountains, first invented for use,” says Walpole, “ which 
grandeur loves to disguise and throw out of the question, re- 
ceived embellishments from costly marbles, and at last, to 
contradict utility, tossed their waste of waters into air in spout- 
ing columns. Art in the hands of rude man had at first been 
made a succedaneum to nature, in the hands of ostentatious 
wealth it became the means of opposing nature ; and the more 
it traversed the march of the latter the more nobility thought 
its power was demonstrated. Canals measured by the line 
were introduced in lieu of meandering streams, and terraces 
were hoisted aloft in opposition to the facile slopes that imper- 
ceptibly unite the valley to the hill. Balustrades defended 
those precipitate and dangerous elevations, and flights of steps 
rejoined them to the subjacent flat from which the terrace had 
been dug. Vases and sculpture were added to these unneces- 
sary balconies, and statues furnished the lifeless spot with 
mimic representations of the excluded sons of men. The 
difficulty and expense were the constituent parts of those 
sumptuous and selfish solitudes, and every improvement that 
was made was but a step further from nature. The trick of 
waterworks to wet the unwary, not to refresh the panting 
spectator, and parterres embroidered in patterns like a petti- 
coat were but the childish endeavours of fashion and novelty 
to reconcile greatness to what it had surfeited on. To crown 
these impotent displays of false taste, the shears were applied 
to the lovely wildness of form with which nature has distin- 
guished each various species of tree and shrub. The venerable 
oak, the romantic beech, the useful elm, even the aspiring 
Circuit of the lime, the regular round of-the chestnut and the 
almost moulded orange tree were corrected by such _ false 
admirers of symmetry. The compass and square were of more 
use in plantations than the nurseryman. The measured walk, 
the quincunx and the etoile imposed their unsatisfying same- 
mess on every royal and noble garden. Trees were headed 
and their sides pared away, many French groves seem 
green chests set upon poles. Seats of marble, arbours 
and summer-houses terminated every vista; and symmetry, 
even where the space was too large to permit its being 
remarked at one view was 
said, “each alley has its brother, and half the platform 
just reflects the other.” The first who ventured to assert the 
independence of nature was Bridgman, who boldly threw down 
the bounding walls, and protected the garden from the intrusion 
of the hares and deer of the forest by substituting a sunk fence. 


so essential, that, as Pope ; 
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Levelling, mowing and rolling followed ; the eye now wandered 
freely over the wild domain, shut out before by the lofty walls, 
and the desire to invade its roughness was the natural conse- 
quence. “At that moment,” says Walpole, “appeared Kent, 
painter enough to taste the charms of landscape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare and to dictate, and born with a 
genius to strike out a great system from the twilight of im- 
perfect essays. He leaped the fence, and saw that all nature 
was a garden. He felt the delicious contrast of hill and valley 
changing imperceptibly into each other, tasted the beauty of 
the gentle swell or concave scoop, and remarked. how loose 
groves crowned an easy eminence with happy ornament, and 
while they called in the distant view between their graceful 
stems, removed and extended the perspective by delusive com- 
parison. ‘Thus the pencil of his imagination bestowed all the 
arts of landscape on the scenes he handled. The great prin- 
ciples on which he wrought were perspective and light and 
shade. Groups of trees broke too uniform or too extensive a 
lawn ; evergreens and woods were opposed to the glare of the 
champain, and where the view was less fortunate, or so much 
exposed as to be beheld at once, he blotted out some parts by 
thick shades to divide it into variety, or to make the richest 
scene more enchanting by reserving it to a further advance of 
the spectator’s step. Thus selecting favourite objects and 
veiling deformities by screens of plantations, sometimes allow- 
ing the rudest waste to add its toil to the richest theatre, he 
realised the compositions of the great masters of painting. 
Where objects were wanting to terminate his horizon, his taste 
as an architect could bestow immediate termination. His 
buildings, his seats, his temples, were more the works of his 
pencil than of his compasses. We owe the restoration of 
Greece and the diffusion of architecture to his skill in 
landscape.” 
Perpendicular Windows. 


Perpendicular glass-paintings are easily distinguished from 
Decorated, by the greater breadth and less intensity of their 
colouring, and the high and delicate finish of the painting. 
The style is certainly a weak style as compared with the 
Decorated, but the works which belong to it possess a charm 
which no other glass-paintings possess, in their silvery and 
delicate tone. The design most commonly adopted is that of 
the figure and canopy window. The earlier examples, as in 
the east windows of the ante-chapel of New College, resemble 
the Decorated in the details of the shrine work ; but the later 
examples are quite sz generzs, both in the arrangement of the 
canopy itself and the curious bulbous form of the crockets. 
The east window of York Minster affords an instance of another 
very common arrangement, consisting of a number of small 
subjects, each under a canopy, piled one above the other. The 
earlier Jesse windows, of which there was a remarkable 
specimen at Winchester College Chapel, closely resembling 
one in the south aisle of the choir of York, and of which there 
is another still more curious example in the east window of 
the north aisle of Levrington Church, Cambridgeshire, are 
very similar in their design to the later Decorated. But as the 
style progressed, the vine branch rather served as a support to 
the figures than as a sort of bower to enclose them. There is 
a good instance of this last arrangement in one of the windows 
of the north aisle of Cologne Cathedral. The Perpendicular 
white pattern windows consist simply of ornamented quarries, 
and an ornamented border to the light, enriched with colour. 
These borders are sometimes heraldic, but are more commonly 
composed of highly conventional ornaments of a square or 
parallelogramic form. There are some good remains of Per- 
pendicular pattern windows at Stanton Harcourt Church, in 
the Harcourt chapel. The material of this period varied very 
much in different parts of the country. In the west and south 
of England the white glass was very generally of a cold green 
tint and very irregularly blown, as late as the middle of the 
fifteenth century, whilst in the north of England the white 
glass was nearly colourless, and evenly blown as early as the 
beginning of the century. The pot metals were generally very 
evenly blown, andthe ruby became gradually more smooth in 
tint and scarlet in its hue as the style advanced. In the reign 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the yellow stain assumed 
generally a deeper and richer tone, which was attributed to the 
nature of a light yellowish white glass then manufactured, 
which takes the yellow stain with great facility. Stipple 
shading seems to have been introduced in Wykeham’s time, as 
all of his glass is so shaded, but no doubt the smear mode was 
concurrently used as late as 1400, when the stipple method may 
be said to have entirely superseded it. The shadows con- 
tinued light and not very effective until the sixteenth century, 
when greater boldness and depth were given them. In 
English Perpendicular glass the faces and naked parts of the 
figures were left white, but in the early part of the sixteenth 
century a practice arose of tinting these parts slightly with a 
light red enamel colour. At no time in the history of the art 
were diaper patterns more profusely used than during the 
Perpendicular style, when the material was comparatively 
poor and the shadows weak. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir would be vain to deny that the present is a crucial time 
for Christ’s Hospital. In the eyes of many of its supporters 
the ancient institution has now approached “ the beginning 
of the end.” Hitherto, the school was surrounded by men 
who were as sanguine as they were generous. For the first 
time in its history the majority of them have become 
desponding about the future. Personal ambition has found 
an entrance among the authorities, and it. is apprehended 
that, as in other cases, the interests of the school will be 
sacrificed in order that a handful of gentlemen may be able 
to demonstrate that they will not yield, although generations 
are to suffer from their obstinacy. The circumstances of the 
imbroglio are only vaguely known to the public. As one 
means towards the diffusion of knowledge on the subject, 
Sir, Henry W. PEEk, Bart., has offered prizes of 50/., 40/. 
and 30/. for the three best essays on the present condition 
of Christ’s Hospital, the means of extricating it from its 
existing difficulties, and forinsuring that the future 
of the Royal Foundation shall be in accord with 
its glorious past. The contemplated removal of the 
school will be among the subjects to be considered, 
and to some competitors will appear to be the most 
important of all. A bleak clayey site, it is well known, has 
been purchased beyond Horsham, which no private school- 
master or impartial inhabitant of the district would consider 
suitable, and the negative evidence of medical officers 
indicates the risks which await any settlement upon it. On 
the other hand, Sir Henry W. PEErEk, in the most dis- 
interested manner, has offered a site at Wimbledon at less 
than its value, and even expresses willingness to take the 
forlorn fields acquired in Sussex at a valuation in order that 
an error of judgment, however grave, may not inflict per- 
manent injury on the school. The issue may be said to 
depend on a battle over the two building sites, and on that 
account we consider the competition is one that is peculiarly 
suited to some of our readers. As finance will have to be 
considered, there is no doubt that the Wimbledon site will 
not entail the outlay in securing stable foundations and 
overcoming the defects of the soil which is inevitable with 
the Sussex site. 


THE history of the reconstruction of the Opéra-Comique 
in Paris isa strange commentary on official and architec- 
tural administration. That a new building was to arise on 
the site of the house which was consumed was a national 
resolve, for Paris would not be itself if it did not possess a 
place in which the most characteristic French compositions 
could be heard. But years were allowed to pass before it 
could be determined whereabouts was to be the entrance. 
Another long period was occupied in getting up com- 
petitions for a design. Then followed one of the squabbles 
over the finances, in which grave senators took a share. 
Although the majority of Parisians are incredulous on the 
subject the works were started some months ago, but the 
inevitable suspension could not be long delayed. The 
obstacle to progress isa deficiency in stone. Thelower courses 
of the building above the ground level are to be con- 
structed in a hard stone,.. which it was decided 
should come from a quarry at Chateau-Landon, although the 
contractor for the masonry would have preferred some other 
place. The quantity to be delivered was 300 cubic métres 
a month, but the resources of the quarry are only equal to 
producing a third of that quantity. It appears, too, what 
is despatched cannot be immediately used. The quarry 
owners have sent such blocks as can be most conveniently 
got out, and they will serve for upper courses, but the 
larger blocks, which were first needed, are not forthcoming. 
For another part of the building blocks were specified of. a 
size which cannot be obtained, and further delay thereby 
arises. The contractor for the masonry, whose desires 
were over-ruled, must suffer by the suspension of works in 
fine weather, and he has made a claim against the quarry- 
owners, which is now before arbitrators. ‘The history of the 
building would afford a subject fora comic opera, supposing 
there will be a stage for its performance. 


Amonc the writers who took part in the contest between 
Classicism and Romantisme from 1830 to 1868, there is not 
one, with the exception of Vicror Huco, whose works are 


more likely to endure than those of THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
He tried his hand in most varieties of the de//es-dettres, and, 
whatever he touched he adorned. As a writer on art he. 
surpassed all his contemporaries in France, for he was an 
artist by nature, as will be evident from his picturesque 
style. Fate was not favourable to him, for he was com- 
pelled to daily and nightly toil as a journalist. The 
Academicians were afraid of a man whose most hurried 
pages are full of. beautiful expressions and who could 
employ archaic words with grace, so they kept him outside 
their domed building. Another society that imitates the 
Academy in its parvanimity is the Comité des Inscriptions, 
Parisiennes. The members believe they have a mission, 
to set up plaques on the houses where some of 
their favourites resided, and as far as possible deceased’ 
Academicians are preferred. Victor Huco’s house, No. 6} 
in the Place Royale, has been lately distinguished in that 
way, but the neighbouring house, in which THEOPHILE 
GAUTIER produced several of his works, remains as if its 
only tenants were of the dourgeoisie. The eagerness for 
erecting statues in Paris sometimes goes beyond discretion ; 
but when lists of tenth-rate celebrities are exhausted, 
nobody thinks of the author of “Hmaux et Camées,” “ Le 
Capitaine Fracasse,* “Tras los Montes,” “Italia” and 
other masterpieces. Nor, as far as we know, is there a 
street in Paris which bears his name. But all these priva- 
tions cannot diminish the fame of the poet, critic, traveller: 
and romance writer. 


WE cannot give a better notion of the ‘Glossary of 
Technical Terms used in Architecture and the Building 
Trades,” by Mr. G. J. Burns, B.S. (E. & F. N. Spon), than 
by saying there are a hundred and thirty-six pages full of 
terms, and that the definitions are generally pithy and pre- 
cise. A complete glossary would occupy a large volume, 
but Mr. Burns’s selection will be ample enough for those: 
who take part in examinations in constructive science of: 
a preliminary sort. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPEL, PYRGO PARK, HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER, ESSEX. 
PR chapel stands in the park, and is the private 
chapel of Mr. W. E. Gres, J.P. It was originally, 
a red brick debased Gothic structure, with wood window 
frames. The owner is now having these removed and 
replaced with stone traceried windows, which are to be 
filled with painted glass, and an entirely new roof to nave 
and chancel. The building was without a western tower. 
It is intended to add one with lantern and peal of bells and. 
fine light traceried window, also to be filled with painted 
glass. ‘The nave will be reseated with oak benches with: 
carved ends. 
A description of the interior of the chancel was 
given in our issue of August 2. The architect is Mr. 
Percy M. Roserts, 156 Regent Street, W., and the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Dowsinc & Davis, of Romford, Essex. 
The fine wrought-iron and copper. screen is by Messrs.. 
J. W. Watson, CLARK & Co., of Brooke Street, Holborn. 


THE ABBEY OF JUMIEGES. 


I N 1818, when Corman was in Normandy, the Abbey of 

Jumiéges was undergoing demolition. But a part of 
it still survives, owing to the care of the owner in whose 
park it is found. There are also several fragments pre- 
served in a sort of museum near the entrance to the abbey. 
The porch and towers remain, also the columns in’ the: 
nave and an arch which helped to support the central 
tower. One of the peculiarities of Jumitges was the 
existence of a Salle des Gardes for the retainers of the: 
king when he visited the abbey. | Beneath it were several, 
large chambers, one of which is known as the Salle 
d’Inquisition, but there is no evidence about the use of it. 
for the dread tribunal. 
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Frchitectural Antiquities of 
Hormanoy. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF JUMIEGES. 


Wq|EFORE the Revolution despoiled France of her 
@4| monastic institutions the right bank of the Seine 
from Rouen to the British Channel displayed an 
almost uninterrupted line of establishments of this 
nature. Within a space of little more than forty 
miles were included the abbeys of St. Wandrille, Jumieges, 
Ducler and St. Georges de Boscherville. 

The most illustrious of these was Jumieges ; it occupied a 
delightful situation in a peninsula, formed by the curvature of 
the stream, where the convent had existed from the reign of 
Clovis II., and had, with only a temporary interruption, caused 
by the invasion of the Normans, maintained for eleven cen- 
turies an even course of renown, celebrated alike for the beauty 
of its buildings, the extent of its possessions and the number 
and sanctity of its inmates. Philibert, second abbot of Rebais, 
in the diocese of Meaux, was the founder of this monastery. 
He migrated hither with only a handful of monks, but the 
community increased with such surprising rapidity that in the 
time of Aicadrus, his immediate successor, the number was 
already swelled to 900, and, except upon the occasion just 
mentioned, this amount never appears to have experienced any 
sensible diminution. ; 

The monastery of Jumieges reckoned among its abbots 
men of the most illustrious families of France. In early times 
Hugh, the grandson of Charlemagne, held the pastoral staff ; 
it afterwards passed through the hands of Louis d’Amboise, 
brother to the cardinal, and of different members of the houses 
of Clermont, Luxembourg, D’Este and Bourbon. 

The abbatial church as it now stands (if, indeed, it does 
now stand, for in 1818, when drawings were made for these 
plates, its demolition was proceeding with rapidity) was chiefly 
built in the eleventh century by Robert the Abbot, who was 
translated from Jumieges to the bishopric of London, and 
thence to the archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury. The western 
front is supposed to be. certainly of that period, and all very 
nearly of the same era, though the southern tower is known to 
be somewhat the most modern. The striking difference in the 
plan of these towers might justly lead to the inference that 
there was also a material difference in their dates, and that they 
were not both of them part of the original plan ; but there do 
not appear to be any grounds for such a supposition. On the 
other hand the contrary seems to be well established, and those 
who are best acquainted with the productions of Norman 
architects will scarcely be surprised at anomalies of this 
nature. 

The interior of the nave is also a work of the same period, 
except the lofty pillars that support the cornice, and the symbols 
of the evangelists that are placed near the windows of the 
clerestory. These were additions made towards the latter end 
of the seventeenth century. The pillars were rendered neces- 
sary by the bad state of the roof ; the symbols were added only 
by way of ornament. They are of beautiful sculpture, and as 
such have lately been engraved upon a larger scale in an 
“ Account of a Tour in Normandy in 1818” (il. p. 27), which 
work also contains a general view of the ruins of Jumieges, 
and a representation of some ancient trefoil arches that are very 
remarkable. 

Of the square central tower one side only is now remaining. 
This tower was depoiled of its spire in 1557. The choir and 
lady chapel are almost entirely gone. They were of Pointed 
architecture, and it appears that they were erected during some 
of the latter years of the thirteenth century or at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth. 

In the lady chapel lay the heart of Agnes Sorel, who died 
at the neighbouring village of Mesnil on February 9, 1450, 
while her royal lover, Charles VII, was residing at Jumieges, 
‘intent upon the siege of Honfleur. Her body was interred in 
the collegiate church of Loches, in Touraine. Upon her 
monument at Jumieges was originally placed her effigy in the 
act of offering her heart to the Virgin. But this statue was 
destroyed by the Huguenots, who are said to have been guilty 
of the most culpable excesses in this monastery. Agnes’s tomb 
remained till the Revolution, when it was swept away with all 
the rest, and, among others, with one of great historical 
curiosity in the neighbouring church dedicated to St. Peter, 
for the convent of Jumieges contained two churches, the larger 
under the invocation of the Holy Virgin, and a smaller by its 
side sacred to the chief of the apostles. 

The tomb here alluded to was called by the name of Ze 
tombeau des Enervez, or de Gemellis, and so much importance 
was attached to it that it has even been supposed that the 
Latin name of Jumieges, Gemet/icum, was a corruption from 
the word geme//is. Upon the monument were figures of two 


young noblemen, intended, it is said, to represent twin sons 
of Clovis and Bathilda, who, for sedition, were punished by 
being hamstrung and confined in this monastery. 

The third plate of Jumieges, which is copied from a drawing 
by Miss Elizabeth Turner, represents a noble archway, the 
entrance to a porch that leads to a gallery adjoining the former 
cloisters, and known by the name of the Knights’ Hall. It is 
a remarkably fine specimen of a very early pointed arch, stili 
preserving all the ornaments of the semicircular style, and 
displaying them in great richness and beauty. There is no 
authority for the date of this gallery, nor does it appear that 
any historical record is preserved respecting it. The style of 
the architecture would lead to the referring of it, without much 
hesitation, to the latter part of the thirteenth century. 


THE LAKE VILLAGE AT GLASTONBURY.* 


HE site of the lake village at Glastonbury occupies some 
three or fouracres of a flat meadow, within the boundaries 
of what is supposed, on good grounds, to have been formerly a 
lake or marsh. Before excavations were begun all that the 
eye could discern on the undisturbed surface were sixty or 
seventy low mounds huddled in the corner of a field. Only 
about one-half of these mounds have as yet been systematically 
explored, but so far the original surmise that each mound formed 
the site of a hut, resting on a substratum of beams and brush- 
wood, is entirely confirmed. The operations of the last twa 
summers have been largely confined to tracing the village 
border, which has now been uncovered to the extent of about 
two-thirds of its circumference. A vast amount of the hetero- 
geneous aébris of human occupancy has been gathered on 
and around its site, including fine complete skulls and other 
bones of men. These skulls were found outside the stockaded 
margin, and it has been remarked that no other bones of the 
body were associated with them. One of them shows a deep 
cut, as if made by a sword, and another bears evidence of 
having been supported on a spearhead which had been inserted 
vertically through the first cervical vertebra and the occipital 
foramen. For an account of the technique and purposes 
of these relics, as well as for the flora and fauna collected 
during the excavations, I must refer you to the two pre- 
vious reports, and to a small guide lately published by 
the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society. Suffice it for the pre- 
sent to say that the relics are made of various materials— 
stone, flint, bronze, iron, bone, .horn, glass, pottery, &c. 
Among the bronze objects are many fibula of La Zéne forms, 
spiral finger-rings, penannular brooches, and an elegant bowl. 
Of bone and horn we have needles, pins, handles, long-handled 
combs used for wearing, and many other articles. Among the 
objects of wood are a canoe, the framework of a loom, the 
staves of buckets, one of which is decorated, part of the axle 
of a wheel with a couple of spokes in their place. The pottery 
is very abundant, and often highly ornamented with devices 
which unmistakably show late Celtic art. Indeed, many of 
the industrial relics exhibit some of the special characteristics 
of this style of art, the importation of which into Britain pre- 
ceded, by two or three centuries, the occupation of the island 
by the Romans ; nor does it appear that any of them has been 
influenced by Roman art. This, indeed, is one of the most 
interesting features of the Glastonbury find, and hence its final 
collection of antiquities cannot fail to shed an unexpected light 
on one of the obscurest periods of British civilisation within. 
prehistoric times. On a previous visit to Glastonbury I 
observed a leaden weight, shaped like a cheese, having the 
middle of the rim bulging out. It weighs 40z.. 229 grs._. This 
is the only metallic article hitherto found of which there may 
be entertained a suspicion that it has had a Roman origin. I 
understand that Sir Augustus W. Franks has pointed out a 
piece of pottery recently found which may also have a similar 
origin. ‘This shows that the village existed as an inhabited 
place up to Roman times, and it is possible that it was the 
intrusion of the Romans into this district which put an.end 
to it. a 
The following are the notes of Mr. Bulleid of the result of 
the operations during ‘the present season :—The digging at the 
Glastonbury Lake Village was discontinued last year in 
October, and resumed this season towards the end of April- 
Since presenting the report of the third year’s exploration at 
the Oxford meeting of the Association, fifteen dwelling mounds: 
have been examined, making with those previously laid open 
thirty in all. Besides the fifteen dwelling mounds, 500 feet of 
the palisading, forming the west border of the village, has been. 
traced, together with from 15 to 25 feet of peat adjoining and 
outside it. This, with the like distance of 500 feet dug in 
1893-94, completes the examination of about two-thirds of the 
total circumference of the village, the remaining unexplored 
portions of the palisading being situated at the north and 


* A paper read by Dr. Munro at the meeting of the British 
Association at Ipswich, : ; 
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south sides. Of the original sixty-five dwelling mounds there still 
remain about one-half for future examination as well as the 
large spaces of ground between them. The palisading examined 
this year, bordering the west side of the village, was similar to 
that exposed in previous years, both with reference to the 
arrangement of the piles and the irregularity of outline, but it 
was not so strongly made as that on the east side. At one 
spot, bordering a space between two dwellings, the palisading 
was discontinued for 60 feet, and a bank of peat substituted 
instead ; the peat wall was kept in place bya single line of 
upright piles driven down near its centre, the upper parts of the 
posts being evidently bound together with hurdle work. 

During the examination of the dwelling mounds the follow- 
ing structural discoveries were made. With reference to the 
construction of the floors, it was noticed that the clay was 
covered with planks of split timber, and that the method of 
arranging the wood varied in different dwellings ; in two floors 
the planks were placed in a circular fashion round the hearth, 
and parallel to the wall of the house. On another floor the 
boards were lying diagonally across the dwelling in a south- 
east and north-west direction. In one dwelling mound four 
superimposed and complete stone hearths were found, having 
a layer of clay 1 foot deep intervening between each. In 
another dwelling a good doorstep was unearthed. The timber 
foundations of the dwelling mounds recently examined have 
been found to vary little from those previously explored, with 
this exception, that one of the small mounds was found to be 
covering a beam of oak 14 feet in length, with a mortised pole 
near each end, one end lying on and at right angles to a large 
tree trunk, the two pieces of timber being kept in place by a 
pile, the upper end of which was found. a short distance below 
the hearth of the dwelling. Other mortised beams were dis- 
covered in the vicinity, but it has not been possible as yet to 
make out their original arrangement, but the one just men- 
tioned, although z7 sztw, was evidently not intended in the first 
place for part of the substructure of a dwelling. A number of 
important objects have been unearthed from the peat outside 
the village border, as well as from the floors of the dwellings 
and the ground between them. As during the seasons of 1892, 
1893, and 1894, large quantities of hand and wheel-made 
pottery, clay sling pellets and bones of animals have been 
dug up. 

Among the things that may be specially mentioned are the 
following :— 

Flint.—A small saw. This was found near the arrow-head 
mentioned in last year’s report. 

Stone.—Several circular and saddle-shaped quern stones, 
and many spindle whorls and whetstones. 

Bronze.—More than fifty pieces of bronze of various descrip- 
tions, including one complete mirror, three pairs of tweezers, 
one bracelet, ten spiral finger and other rings, one pin, two 

- needles, three fibulz. 

/ron.—Among the objects of iron are a spear-head, bill- 
hook, horse-bit, rings, knives, and a flat piece of the metal more 
than two feet long, presumably an unfinished sword. 

Lead.—Several rings and spindle whorls, or weights. 

_ one.—The human remains have been more plentiful than 
in the previous seasons, and include three complete skulls, 
fragments of five others, two first cervical vertebra, one being 
badly fractured; fragments of bone of a burnt body, the 
complete skeleton of a very young child with the exception of 
he bones of the lower extremities and one arm. All the above, 
with the exception of one, were obtained from the peat outside 
the village at various parts. The bones of animals and birds 
found since presenting the last report have not yet been 
examined. 

Bone (Cut) and Forn.—The objects of cut bone and horn 
found this season number considerably over one hundred, 
among them being handles of knives, weaving combs, needles, 
haftings, gouges and a variety of other implements. 

Wood.—Some of the more important finds made of wood 
have been :—Six spokes of a wheel, about 13} inches long. A 
complete ladder of four steps, the sides being nearly 7 feet long, 
made of two split pieces of ash, each side being perforated with 
four small square mortise holes for holding the steps. The 
lowermost step was kept in place by a wooden pin driven 
through it transversely on the outside. The original top step 
of wood was missing, but in its place one of plaited withy had 
been substituted instead. A saw-shaped implement of wood, 
4 feet long, the greatest width being 23 inches, the handle is 
15 inches in length ; along one edge of the blade portion, which 
tapers to a point, there are a number of saw-like notches aver- 
aging half an inch in depth. The implement was found lying 
at the side of the ladder in the peat, outside the west border of 
the village. Portions of several tubs, buckets and cups have 
been dug up ; the tubs were for the most part stave-made and 
dovetailed together with wooden pegs, others were cut from the 
solid. From measurements the fragments show the complete 
utensils to have ranged from 6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches in 
height, and from a few inches to 2 feet in diameter. A door 
3 feet 6 inches high and 16 inches wide, made of one piece of 


oak, had projections from one edge above and below about 
4 inches long. The greater part of a basket which, when com- 
plete, must have been 18 inches high. Part of a second boat ; 
the fragment is 20 feet long, cut from the solid wood, and be- 
longed to a boat of much greater length. At some places on 
the inner surface tool-marks and charring were plainly seen. 
Many cther pieces of woodwork have been found, such as parts 
of boxes, pegs, pins and mortised framework. 

The botanical, osteological and geological specimens re- 
cently discovered have not yet been examined, and will be 
given in a subsequent report. 


JAPANESE ART INDUSTRIES.* 


ies certain departments the Japanese are now as highly 

capable of great artistic productions as they were at any 
period in their history. It depends very much upon the appre- 
ciation of the European public whether art industries shall 
progress in Japan or whether they shall retrograde. In some 
of the departments of art Japan is standing at the parting of 
the ways. In some arts the ancient traditions remain, but no 
proper impulse is given to the Japanese artists as to the path 
and form in which their efforts might be directed. They are 
not told what it is we foreigners want. I am in great hopes 
that, with the opening up of the country by the new treaty, 
European agents in Japan will enter more thoroughly into the 
work of the Japanese art factories, and explain to the artists 
what are the kind of objects to which their industrial art may 
be applied most advantageously. 


Keramtcs. 


To speak first of keramics, at the present moment there are 
potters of as distinguished and remarkable ability as ever there 
were in the history of Japan, but all their best products are 
either kept in the country or go to America. Looking to the 
exports, I find that Japan exports one and a half millions of 
yens worth of porcelain and pottery. The great bulk of this 
goes to the United States, the next largest amount to England 
and the rest to China, Hong Kong, France and Germany. We 
find that the present size of the porcelain manufactories is 
much the same as they were three hundred years ago. The 
exports consist chiefly of Imari wares, Seto wares, lichi wares, 
the Soma wares of Kishima, Kutani wares and Banko, Awata 
and Kiyamidzu ware. These are all the great old names, but 
I am bound to say that on recently examining, as I did for the 
purpose of these lectures, the warehouses of the chief importers, 
I was able to find but very few good pieces. The demand in 
England is unfortunately for the commonest and cheapest kind 
of Japanese keramics, for basins, flower vases, cups, plates, &c., 
with the most imperfect and degraded decoration. 

On the other hand, Japan has at the present moment 
keramic artists—Makuzu, Seifu, Tanzan, Meizan—who produce 
work which has never been surpassed by the ancient Chinese 
potters. 

I will proceed now to speak more definitely on the great 
potteries of Japan and their work. I visited most of these 
during my tour through Japan, with the advantage of an 
efficient guide furnished by the Government ; but the informa- 
tion which I then acquired is most opportunely supplemented 
by an excellent report recently published by Captain Brinkley, 
the great art authority of Tokio, in his account of the exhibition 
at Kyoto. 

The history of Kyoto keramics, he points out, is the history 
of individual artists rather than of special manufactures. 
Speaking broadly, however, four different varieties of ware are 
usually distinguished ; they are Raku-yaki, Awata-yaki, Iwakura- 
yaki and Kiyomizu-yaki. Raku-yaki is essentially the domestic 
faience of Japan, for, being entirely hand-made and fired at a 
low temperature, its manufacture offers few difficulties, and has 
consequently been carried on by amateurs in their own homes 
at various places throughout the country. The Raku-yaki of 
Kyoto is the parent of all the rest. It was first produced by a 
Corean who emigrated to Japan in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. But the term Raku-yaki did not come 
into use until the close of the century, when Chojiro (artistic 
name, Choryu) received from Hideyoshi (the Taiko) a seal 
bearing the ideograph raku, with which he thenceforth stamped 
his productions. Thirteen generations of the same family 
carried on the work, each using a stamp with the same 
ideograph, its caligraphy, however, differing sufficiently to be 
identified by connoisseurs. The faience is thick and clumsy, 
having soft, brittle and very light Adte. The staple type has 
black glaze showing little lustre, and in choice varieties this is 
curiously speckled and pitted with red. Salmon-coloured, red, 
yellow and white glazes are also found, and in late specimens 
gilding was also added. The raku faience owed much of its 


* A Cantor lecture delivered by Dr, Ernest Hart, and published 
in the Yournal of the Society of Arts. 
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~ popularity to the patronage of ,the “tea clubs.” The nature of 
its paste and glaze adapted it for the infusion of powdered tea, 
and its homely character suited the austere canons of the “tea 
ceremonies.” 

Awata-yaki is the best known among the keramic produc- 

tions of Kyoto. There is evidence to show that the art of 
_decoration with enamels over the glaze reached Kyoto from 
’ Hizen in the seventh century. Just at that time there flourished 
in the western capital a potter of remarkable ability, called 
Nomura Seisuke. He immediately utilised the new method and 
. produced many beautiful examples of jewelled faience, having 
close hard péze, yellowish white or brownish white glaze covered 
with a network of fine crackle and sparse decoration in pure 
full-bodied colours, red, green, gold and silver. He worked 
chiefly at Awata, and thus brought that factory into promi- 
nence. Nomura Seisuke, or Ninsei, as he is commonly called, 
was one of Japan’s greatest ceramists. Genuine examples of 
his faience have always been highly prized, and numerous 
imitations were subsequently produced, all stamped with the 
ideographs Ninsei. After Ninser’s time the most renowned 
ceramists of the Awata factories were Kenzan (1689-1740) ; 
Ebisei, a contemporary of Kenzan; Dohachi (1751-63), who 
subsequently moved to Kiyomizu-zaka, the faience of which 
‘constitutes the Kiyomizu-yaki mentioned above ; Kinkozan 
(1775-1860), Hozan (1610-1721), Taizan (1760-1880), Bizen 
(1810-1838), and Tanzan, who is now living. It must be noted 
that several of these names, as Kenzan, Dohachi, Kinkozan, 
Hozan and Taizan were not limited to one artist. They are 
family names, and though the dates given indicate the eras of 
the most noted ceramists in each family, amateurs must not 
draw any chronological conclusion from the mere fact that a 
specimen bears such and such a name. The origin of the 
Iwakura-yaki is somewhat obscure, and its history at an early 
date becomes confused with that of the Awata-yaki, from which 
indeed it does not materially differ. To separate the’two and 
describe their slight distinctions would carry us beyond the 
limits of the space at our disposal. In the term Kiyomizu-yaki 
may be included roughly all the faience of Kyoto, with the 
exception of the three varieties described above. The distinc- 
tion between Kiyomizu, Awata .and Iwakura is primarily 
local. They are parts of the same city, and if their names 
have been used to designate particular classes of pottery it is 
not because the technical or decorative features of each class 
distinguish it from the other two, but chiefly for the purpose of 
identifying the place of production. On the slopes called 
Kiyomizu-zaka and Gojo-zaka lived a number of ceramists, all 
following virtually the same models with variations due to 
individual genius. The principal Kiyomizu artists were 
Ebisei, who moved from Awata to Gojo-zaka in 1688 ; Eizen 
and Rokubei, alsoa pupil of Eizen, but more celebrated than 
his master; Shuhei (1790-1810); Kentei (1782-1820), and 
Zengoro Hozen, generally known as_ Eiraku (1790-1850). 
Eizen was the first to manufacture porcelain (as distinguished 
from faience) in Kyoto, and this branch of the art was carried 
toa high standard of excellence by Eiraku, whose specialty 
was a rich coral-red glaze with finely-executed decoration in 
gold. The latter ceramist also excelled in the production of 
purple, green and yellow glazes, which he combined with 
admirable skill and taste. Some choice ware of the latter type 
was manufactured by him in Kishu, by order of the feudal 
chief of that province. It is known as Kairaku-yen-yaki, or 
“ ware of the Kiraku Park.” 

Undoubtedly the first place among the modern potters of 
Kyoto belongs to Seifu Yohei. There is scarcely any variety 
of porcelain or faience that this master cannot produce with 
skill at least equal to that of any of his predecessors. Many 
of the chefs d’ouvre of the celebrated Chinese epochs have, it 
is true, never been attempted by him, but in many others he 
has achieved marked success. Thus, his blues, sous couverte ; 
his céladons, monochromatic or with lace decoration ; his 
yellows, with reserved designs in blue; his coral-red mono- 
chromes, his ivory-white and jewelled wares, all belong to the 
‘very highest category of keramic skill. Possibly the most 
remarkable among them is ivory white. He had been working 
at this for many years before he developed the beautiful ware 
of which, doubtless, some grand specimens will be shown at the 
approaching exhibition. Seifu is his own designer ; he works 
on a comparatively small scale. 

- Kinkozan Sobei has the most important keramic factory in 
Kyoto. His wares belong to the florid and highly decorative 
school; they are, in fact, modernised representatives of the 
well-known Awata-yaki. Kinkozan employs 1,000 workmen, 
‘and has three special kilns of his own, unlike most of the other 
Kyoto ceramists, who burn their ware in one kiln, common to 
all. There have been eight generations of his family since 
they became eminent potters, but the present Kinkozan-yak1 
differs from that formerly produced in several respects. It has 
suffered from a malady common to all Japanese art manufac- 
tures—contact with foreign markets. The ware had an ex- 
quisitely soft buff colour, consorting admirably with its sober 
but ‘rich decoration; and regularity of crackle, as well as 


fineness of Adte were among its chief attractions. But the 


‘foreigner who buys to furnish his house rather than to adorn 


it, thinks pure white preferable to what he ignorantly calls 
“dirty yellow,” and cares little about crackle, and less about 
pate. This is not written of the foreign connoisseur, but only 
of the everyday buyer to whose taste, unfortunately, the 
Japanese artist finds it most lucrative to adapt himself. 
Kinkozan soon learned by experience that the more brilliant 
he could make his wares the better their chance of selling to 
foreign purchasers, and for a time he sacrificed refinement to 
ornamentation. But he gradually returned to truer canons, 
and now the designs made by himself, as well as by his artists, 
Nagai (Seiko) and Hashimoto (Sekei), worthily represent 
Japanese taste. Visitors to his store—a spacious place standing 
in a tasteful garden—may regale their eyes by examining books 
full of beautiful decorative design, the product of the fancy 
of three men, and will not attach less value to these 
happy fancies because the emoluments of the Japanese keramic 
artists are, in Occidental eyes, a wretched pittance of some 
4o/. per annum. 

Tanzan Rokuro stands head and shoulders above all his 
fellows in the manufacture of pdte sur pate faience. His style 
of work has been in existence since the beginning of the 
century, but did not come into vogue until the present era. 
Hozan’s celebrated fern arabesques, dating from the later half 
of the sixteenth century, and some of the contemporary imita- 
tions of Delft faience, belong to the same category. But never 
until Tanzan’s time was decoration of this kind carried to such 
an extraordinary pitch of elaboration, and combined with 
body glazes of such remarkable variety and dexterous manipu- 
lation. This admirable faience found great favour in the 
United States some years ago, but it is now produced chiefly 
for the home market, the majority of the specimens conse- 
quently taking the form of tiny cups, saki bottles, bowls and 
other objects of household use. 

Taizan Yohei’s productions do not differ greatly from those 
of Kinkozan, but are on the whole truer to Japanese taste. He 
works on a comparatively small scale, and has not made any 
material change in his style for several years. The technical 
features of his faience occupy a large share of his attention, so 
that his faze and crackle are of high quality. He has bestowed 
much pains upon reproductions of certain varieties of the 
celebrated Yeiraku ware, and has also been successful in 
obtaining very delicate decoration in blue over a soft cream- 
white galze. 

Okamura Shozan isa potter whose fame in Japan is founded 
chiefly upon really remarkable imitations of wares by former 
celebrities, as Nomura Ninsei, Yeiraku, and so forth. These 
works are in faience, but Okamura is successful also in the 
production of porcelain. Of late years he has broken away 
from the imitative 7é/e, and now turns out many specimens 
remarkable for sobriety of style and fidelity of technique. 

Dohachi, whose father and grandfather were celebrated for 
their faience, occupies himself principally with the manufacture 
of porcelain, and succeeds in producing several beautiful 
varieties. He lives in a most unpretending little place, so 
small and retired that one would never think of going there in 
search of objects of art. The man himself, too, like all the art 
artisans of Japan, seems to deprecate the notion of his own 
ability, and displays his scanty stock of wares as if he really 
felt quite ashamed to invite attention to such trifles, yet they 
certainly deserve it. His blue under glaze, for which he always 
uses Chinese cobalt, having successfully overcome the extreme 
difficulties experienced by all potters in employing that mineral, 
is of admirable tone, though not, indeed, equal to Chinese pro- 
totypes of good eras. One of his most remarkable productions 
is a mirror-black glaze with silver surface ornamentation and 
designs incised in the Adé¢e after the manner of old bronzes. 
His use of red sows couverte in combination with blue, shows 
great delicacy of taste, and his Ade, the ingredients of which 
are brought from the island of Amakusa, off the coast of Hizen, 
is close and fine. 

Mention must be made finally of Ito Tozan, who in the 
early days of his industry manufactured porcelain only; but 
has now developed remarkable ability in the making of faience. 
His glazes are a specialty. They derive their distinctive appear- 
ance from the fact that the ashes of bamboo grass and red pine 
enter into their composition. ‘This process is not new, but 
Tozan appears to be the only keramist in Kyoto that now 
adopts it. He is forty-four years of age, and has been working 
as a potter since he was a boy of ten. During many years the 
chief object of his ambition has been to develop various sous 
couverte colours in the principal furnace—that is to say, to 
develop them simultaneously with the burning of the fdfe itself. 
He has succeeded remarkably well. Under a peculiar vitreous 
glaze we find beautifully executed designs in green, black, 
brown, blue-and yellow. . The effect is charming, but, like 
many other Japanese artists, Tozan thinks much more of the 
quality than of the quantity of his productions, so that his 
reputation is still confined to a narrow circle of connoisseurs, 

Earthenware and porcelain are manufactured more or less 
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in every part of Japan; but the most noted places are Aichi, 
Gifu, Saga, Ishikawa, Kyoto, Fukushima and other prefectures. 
The total export value amounts to about 1,300,000 yen, chiefly 
exported to the United States, next to London, and the rest to 
‘Hong Kong, France, Germany, China, Corea, British India, 
Australia, Belgium and other countries. 

The most noted manufactures for export are the Imari 
wares of the Saga prefecture, the Seto wares of Aichi, the 
“‘Tajimi wares of Gifu, the Aizu and Soma wares of Fukushima, 
the Kutani wares of Ishikawa, the Satsuma wares of Kago- 
shima, the Banko wares of Miye, and the Awata and Kiyomidsu 
wares of Kyoto Fu, and they consist of flower vases, dishes 
and plates, tea and coffee sets, flower pots, umbrella stands, 
wash basins, censers, pots, teapots and bowls. 


Bronze and Iron Work.—Tsubas: thetr Material. 


Little improvement has been made in the material or patina 
of the Japanese metal work. The display recently at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club is of a quality and artistic character 
not to be excelled, if equalled, by modern products. I will use 
as an introduction, therefore, to the fine modern work which I 
‘show you to-night, Mr. Gilbertson’s excellent historic notes on 
the varieties and mode of production of the tsubas (sword 
guards) there displayed. 

The earliest sword guards were made of iron. This metal 
was much used also in later times, especially by true warriors 
and in serious fights. Copper, various kinds of bronze and the 
two distinctively Japanese alloys, shibuichi and shakudo, as 
‘well as silver and even gold were likewise employed as the 
ma‘erial for tsuba, and also to a large extent in their orna- 
mentation. Shibuichi (= one-fourth) should contain one-fourth 
silver and three-fourths copper, but it often shows a higher 
percentage of silver, sometimes even 50 per cent., though some- 
times much less. Traces of gold and of lead are frequently 
‘present. Shakudo is an alloy of copper, containing from 1°2 to 
6 per cent. of gold. Shakudo generally contains also 1 or 2 
per cent. of silver, and sometimes a little lead. All the varieties 
of shibuichi and shakudo present very much the appearance of 
ordinary copper, until they have received a special treatment. 
This produces a patina upon the surface, and consists of 
pickling in a solution which is used at a boiling temperature. 
In this pickle shibuichi develops a surface-coating rich in silver, 
and having various tints and tones of grey, while shakudo 
becomes of a rich bluish or violet black ; in the latter case the 
patina, according to the analyses of Professor Ro berts-Austen 
seems to be a mixture of the suboxides of gold and copper, with 
a little oxychloride of the latter metal. By the employment of 
another pickle copper acquires a beautiful lobster red, or red- 
dish brown colour, due to the presence of a film of the suboxide 
of copper, and not to any varnish or lacquer. 

The patina producible on copper alloys by means of these 
solutions varies a good deal with slight variations in the con- 
" stituents of the metals operated upon. The results obtained by 
the old Japanese craftsmen must have been to a great extent 
and in very many cases accidental, for the proportions of the 
various metals contained in some of their alloys are such as to 
show that their knowledge of the materials employed was very 
imperfect. 

Sawari, white copper or white bronze, is generally known 
as speculum metal, which contains about 24 to 29 per cent. of 
tin, the remainder being copper. It is let into cavities in the 
metallic base to be ornamented, not by hammering but by 
fusion. It is singular that the same alloy, having almost pre- 
cisely the same percentage composition, was in use for mirrors 
by the Phoenicians and the Romans. 

A. few words concerning the iron so often employed for tsuba, 
and, indeed, for other accessories of the sword, and for many 
-ofnamental and useful objects, may be here introduced. These 
iron guards can all be cut with a penknife ; it is therefore a 
mistake to speak of them as if they were made of hard steel. 
The remarkable purity of the metal is attributable to the special 
ore and to the special fuel used in smelting it: the fuel is 
wood charcoal ; the ore, magnetic oxide of iron. The reduc- 
tion of the ore was conducted after what is known in Europe 
as the “ Catalan” method, and on a small scale. The reduced 
metal obtained was repeatedly heated and hammered to remove 
the enclosed and admixed slag. When neither pierced nor 
encrusted it is highly sonorous, as shown by the guards of 
Umetada, Miochin and Kinai. There exist amongst tsuba a 
good many specimens showing a wavy or stringy texture, 
arising from the welding and twisting together two kinds of 
iron. The watered appearance thus produced is familiar to 
Europeans as characteristic of old Damascus blades. In some 
tsuba the differing aspects of the two associated metals was 
further accentuated by means of treatment with an acid, 
whereby one of them became more deeply eroded or etched 
than the other. 

‘The great bronzists of the past were held in very high 
estimation by their chieftains and fellow-countrymen. There 
are still in Japan bronzists who are masters in every respect of 
their art, but who need guiding into some new way of work and 


production. There are two classes of metal-workers—th ose 
who reproduce the ancient models, and those who still produce 
sword guards which have never been put on swords, and which 
are useless for the ordinary purposes of decoration. When the 
old feudal system was broken up, swords were no longer worn 
by the Japanese nobles, and the tsubas and futikashira became 
curios and objects of collection ; but the metal-workers knew 
not what else to make, and tsuba and futikashira are still pro- 
duced by them, though there are no longer swords to decorate 
with them, and they are made only for the cabinets of the 
European curio collector. They are not ancient objects which 
had a definite use, and as modern objects they are only of 
interest because they recall things that once had a meaning. 
Thus it happens that we continue to receive from Japan sword 
guards chased with great facility and produced with skill as 
great as by the metal-workers of the old daimios. It is a false 
direction of art. We do not want iron sword guards ; we do 
not want kodzukas and futikashira ; what we want are vases, 
hammered figures, caskets, objects for mantelpieces, &c. While 
encouraging the modern Japanese artists, we ought to be able 
to obtain from them objects suitable for modern use. 

I regret to say that a very large part of the ingenuity of the 
most accomplished Japanese art workers in metal and in 
lacquer is devoted to the reproduction of clever forgeries. 
When I was in Japan I went to the shop of a very distin- 
guished dealer. He showed me many hundreds of objects, 
and out of these he guaranteed four hundred to be genuine, 
and gave a written certificate to this effect. After casually 
looking the things over, I had them sent to the hotel where I 
was staying for further examination. I had then a good look 
at them, and found the result so unsatisfactory that I sent for 
two of the greatest experts in the town, with the result that we 
found only five of the pieces were really genuine. While in 
Japan we had the advantage of the services of the Governors 
secretary, so I arranged that this gentleman should come and 
meet the dealer and hear what explanation he had to offer, 
which was very long. We then asked him how it was he had 
certified that some 400 of the objects were authentic of which 
only five were genuine ; we pointed out that either he had been 
going on selling forgeries for years, or else he did not know his 
business. He replied with characteristic Japanese courtesy 
that he was much obliged for the information we had given 
him, and finally made the following concise and comprehensive 
apology :—“ Old objects very few, buyers very many ; my eye- 
sight very bad.” I communicated with the Minister of the 
Interior and suggested that it should be made an offence to 
forge well-known names on curios, but it was explained to me 
that in Japan there was no such thing as forgery, as a man 
may use what name he likes. It is, however, an offence to 
copy a seal, but that is only an offence against the living and 
not against the dead. . 

If we are to assist the bronze artists of Japan we need to 
send to them the patterns and shapes of the objects that we 
want made and explain the uses to which we wish to put them. 
We should demand that the works be signed, but not with the 
names of a given Miochin, Seimin, or Toun, who perhaps each 
of them executed fifty or a hundred works, of which there are 
thousands in Europe, but with the names of living artists, of 
Jiomi, Gosaburo, Natsuo, Homin and Shomin, &c. These 
men are producing magnificent bronzes, and we should en- 
courage them by inducing them to send us their best work and 
by paying proper prices for it. One of my chief reasons in 
troubling you with these lectures is because I want to protest 
against this flooding of the English market with the coarsest 
and commonest works with great names appended to them. 


Lacquer. 


What I have said about pottery may be repeated in refer- 
ence to lacquer. We do not here in England appreciate the 
artistic workmanship, the costly method and the rare genre of 
lac. Ancient articles of unique beauty and masterpieces of 
technique are sold in England at prices which are absurdly 
low. This is true both of old lac and of modern lac ; in fact, 
fine old works are still sold at absolutely nominal values. 
There are a few lacs which the world will never see again—lacs 
of Ritsuo, Hanzan and Korin—which are as unapproachable 
in their way as any of the great works of the old Italian painters, 
but are sold for almost nothing. Ten pounds, fifteen pounds 
and twenty pounds for a writing-case people think a very high 
price. A dozen years ago beautiful little inros of the seven- 
teenth century, by Korin, could be had for five shillings ; they 
are now worth five or ten pounds. They have an artistic value 
which, in the course of ten, twenty, or thirty years will rank 
with that of the great works of the Italian masters. Then, 
again, we are told that fine modern lac is not to be got. I can 
only assure you that the Japanese have as fine lacquer works 
as they ever had in the time of the Shogunate. At the Chicago 
exhibition there were two pieces of lac sold by Sumitomo 
which cost him 3,000 dols. to produce. When we were in 
Japan we saw the artists making these very pieces, and the 
manufacturer told us that they would cost more than the price 
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at which they were ultimately sold. At Chicago, however, 
they fetched 6,000 dols. (1,200/.). 1 never heard of anybody in 
England being willing to give so high a price as _1,200/. for two 
pieces of lac. They prefer to buy shady rubbish for as many 
shillings or pence. In Japan there are artists who are willing 
to work for art’s sake, and in England there are plenty of men 
who are quite willing to encourage and to foster real fine art, 
and if only the latter can be brought to appreciate the artistic 
qualities of the finest modern lac, a very charming art would 
receive generous encouragement. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday afternoon the members of this Association 
assembled at Wallsend with a view of inspecting the 
new buildings and plant at the shipbuilding yards of the firm 
of Messrs. C. S. Swan & Hunter. The visitors were met by 
Mr. Geo. B. Hunter, Mr. R. Hudson, Mr. E. W. de Russet, 
Mr. F. J. Culley and other-members of the staff, and conducted 
over the extensive establishment. Mr. Hunter explained to 
the company that the shipbuilding yards occupied an area of 
about 23 acres, and were divided by Station Road, leading 
from Wallsend Station to the river, into their east and west 
yards. It had been agreed with the Wallsend District Council 
to provide another road outside the yards with a large amount 
of quay space for the use of the public, and so dispense with 
the public road between the two shipyards. In each of the 
yards there were three building slips, capable of building 
steamers of the largest size, and during the last four years a 
great many additions had been, and were being made, including 
a new joiners’ shop, 184 feet by 80 feet ; smiths’ shop, 140 feet 
by 80 feet; fitting shop, electric-power house, two additional 
boilers of the Babcock-Wilcox water-tube type, electric 
plant, consisting of three powerful dynamos, driven by a 
compound Robey engine; four powerful electric cranes, 
electric machine motors for outlying machines, and an 
installation of arc and incandescent lights. The electric 
installation was on the continuous current system, working 
at 110 volts, and at present provides for about 200 brake 
horse-power in addition to the lighting. Space had been 
provided for doubling the power at an early date. The number 
of electric cranes would shortly be considerably increased. At 
present they consist of two revolving travelling cranes working 
overhead, and capable of travelling the full length of the ships’ 
berths, each capable of lifting three tons and travelling at a speed 
of 300 feet per minute; one cantilever crane, working on the 
top of the roof, to lift the same weights at a similar speed, and 
with a span of 65 feet ; and one electric jib crane for racking 
plates up to three tons weight on the ground level. The generat- 
ing plant and the two first mentioned cranes and the machine 
motors are by Messrs. Clarke, Chapman & Co., Gateshead, 
whose work has given great satisfaction. The two latter cranes 
were by Messrs. Thomas Broadbent & Sons, Huddersfield, 
and were now being tested. The firm had greatly ex- 
tended their use of hydraulic power, both for rivetting, 
punching and bending plates, and for lifting the plates at 
the rolls, countersinks, planing machines, &c. It was in- 
tended to hydraulic rivet beam ends, stringer plates and bars, 
keel plates, intercostal plates, &c., as well as the usual hydraulic 
frame rivetting. The most novel features in the yard were the 
steel sheds, under which it is intended to build steamers of the 
largest class, and from the roof of which the electric cranes 
are worked. The new sheds are 68 feet broad clear of the 
standards, 80 feet high in the clear, and at present 450 feet 
long, but are intended to be made 600 feet long as soon as that 
length is required to deal with the increased lengths of steam- 
ships which are now being adopted. The roofs, which will be 
covered with glass, are supported on steel lattice standards, 
each consisting of four corner bars, 6 inches by 5 inches, and 
connected by horizontal and diagonal angle iron. The struc- 
ture, which has been designed by Mr. F. Caws, F.1.B.A., 
Sunderland, in conjunction with Mr. Hunter and Mr. W. M. 
Webster, assistant manager, and the staff of the firm, is of a 
very light character, although it requires about 650 tons of steel 
for each berth. While light in appearance, its strength has 
been fully tested, and has been found to stand the strains of 
working the overhead cranes in the most admirable manner 
without any vibration. The structure was greatly admired by the 
company, as was also the quick and easy action of the electric 
overhead cranes. The concrete foundations of the sheds, 
together with a system of tram-lines throughout the yard, form 
excellent roadways for the conveyance of materials with a 
minimum of labour. It is intended to close in the sides of the 
sheds with portable screens, which can be left open in hot 
weather. 

Later in the afternoon the company were entertained to tea 
by the firm at the Atheneum Hall, and on the removal of the 
cloth Mr. William Glover, F.R.I.B.A., moved a vote of thanks 
to the firm, coupled with the name of Mr. Hunter. The 
members of the Association had, he said, learned much-that day 
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in relation to the immense progress made in recent years in the 
science of shipbuilding. 

. Mr. Shewbrooks, F.R.1I.B.A., seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Mr. A. B. Plummer, F.R.1.B.A., hon secretary 
to the Association. 

Mr. George B. Hunter acknowledged the compliments paid 
to himself and the firm. 


PRIMITIVE EUROPEAN “IDOLS.” 


By ARTHUR EVANS. 


HE discoveries in the Troad by Dr. Schliemann first turned 
general attention to a primitive class of images common 
in one form or another to all the countries washed by the 
fEgean. So far as the Greek islands are concerned, fresh light 
has been thrown on these figures by the researches of Dr. 
Diinckler into the prehistoric cemeteries of Amorges and other 
Cyclad sites, and by the discoveries of Mr. Theodore Bent at 
Antiparos. More isolated finds have also shown that this 
island clan extended to the mainland of Greece, examples 
being known from Delphi, the neighbourhood of Sparta, 
Eubcea and the Acropolis of Athens. Onthe present occasion I 
wish in the first place to call attention to some new finds of 
these so-called idols in Greece and the 4“gean islands and to 
fresh discoveries of similar objects in the Balear countries, 
Sicily and Liguria, In the light of the new evidence I 
wish to place on record some views put forward some years 
since in public lectures at Oxford on the European diffusion of 
these primitive images over a more or less continuous area, 
The same ground has to a certain extent been covered by 
M. Solomon Reinach in recent articles in the Anthropologie 
and the Revue Archeologigue. My results, however, were 
obtained independently, and in many essential respects do not 
agree with those of the learned French archzeologist. 

The still prevalent theory originally put forward by Lenor- 
mant is that those “ Trojan” and “Cyclad” figures are simply 
barbarous diminutives of old Chaldean figures representing 
Istar as she descended into the abode of Death, stripped of her 
robes and jewels, to procure the Waters of Life for her stricken 
Tammuz (“Thammuz”). The figure of the goddess, under 
this aspect, has been recognised in a nude angular female 
which appears often with a certain apartness of position on some 
Chaldean cylinders. Lenormant, indeed, though at first inclined 
to accept this identification, felt himself compelled to abandon it, 
owing to the absence of any nearer allusion to the myths upon 
the cylinders. In his work on “ Oriental Glyptic Art,” he sug- 
gests that it may possibly represent an image of the god- 
dess of death, or the statue of some divinity unknown. It is, 
however, certain that this female type often appears in company 
with a nude male form, and it has now been shown that in one 
instance the pair are referred to as the god Ramanu and the 
goddess Sala. But this identification only leads us back again 
to a form of Istar. Sala herself appears as the wife of Tammuz, 
who is the Sun god of the shades, and she seems to have been 
regarded as Venus, at once the evening and morning star. It 
is true that no early Chaldaic reproduction of this figure in a 
plastic form is known, but the occurrence at a later date of 
nude clay and marble figures of a very similar type, both in the 
Euphrates Valley, Syria and Cyprus, makes it not improbable 
that images of the same kind may eventually be found in early 
Babylonian deposits. The identification for which apparently 
sufficient grounds exist of the female figure of the cylinders witha 
reduplicate form of Istar, makes this connection with the later 
figurines the more probable that some of them must un- 
doubtedly be taken to represent Astarte and kindred divinities. 
The gross Syrian influence had here been at work to transform 
what may originally have been the attitude and nakedness of 
death into a more sensual image in which stress is laid on the 
organs of fecundity. It is clear that the leaden image found in 
the second city of Troy dates from a time when its more 
eastern type had approached the A:gean shores. That, though 
not necessarily imported, it was executed under the influence 
of Istar and her tribe is shown by two further links in the 
chain towards the East of which we have now cognisance. 
One is a serpentine mould for two leaden figures of divinities, 
coupled with sundry amulets, found at Selendj, east of Thyatira 
Ak-Hissar, in ancient Mceonia; the other, an Asiatic mould of 
the same material in the Louvre, exhibits another similar pair. 
In the latter case the male figure is bearded, wears a conical 
horned cap and a tunic, and is evidently of Babylonian lineage ; 
the goddess is clothed from the waist to below the knees, but 
the upper part of her body is nude, and shows her hands held 
to the breasts in the familiar attitude, while her head is covered 
by a half of the radiate. disc which is the special emblem of 
Istar on Chaldean monuments. In the case of the Selendj 
mould, the male figure is again clothed, but the goddess is 


* A paper read in the section of anthropology of the British 
Association, at the meeting onthe 18th inst. 
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entirely nude, with the vulva clearly marked and the hands 
again drawn up to the breasts. It is-impossible to deny the 
associations of these two with other pairs. It is as impossible 
to deny the close connection between the female divinity in the 
last example and the leaden image dug up at Hissarlik. 

M. Reinach, indeed, in a recent article has endeavoured to 
turn the tables, and to claim the origin of this female type for 
the AZgean people. He would see in the early figures on 
the Babylonian cylinders copies of statues taken from foreigners 
in war and reproducing an early European type. But, as has 
already been shown, there is good evidence that the naked 
figures on the cylinders were identified with a Babylonian 
goddess, herself a kind of double of Istar; and some of the 
cylinders on which these nude figures occur go back to a time 
when, as we shall see, the European images were of a character 
so rude that it is impossible to imagine that they should have 
exercised such an influence, and when statues indeed other than 
“stocks and stones” were still unknown. - The great depth, 
23 feet down into the Burnt City, at which the leaden figure of 
Hissarlik was found, makes it probable that it is of high 
antiquity. Yet it makes its appearance among the Trojan 
remains as it were full-grown. ‘There is nothing in the early 
images of clay or stone there found that can supply its 
antecedent stages. Moreover, it was excavated from a 
stratum characterised by the further presence of cylinders 
and cones unquestionably derived from Babylonian prototypes. 
In the earliest statues of Hissarhk these evidences of foreign 
influence fail us. At the same time the primitive “idols” of 
those deposits have nothing whatever in common with the 

leaden figure. The images of clay and marble from the first 
city of Hissarlik are indeed so rude that Dr. Schachbardt has 
put forth a theory that they were in their origin mere “ spools ” 
for thread, afterwards developed into the human similitude. 

-A wider European survey of similar primitive forms does not 
bear out this suggestion, but the fact that it has been made 
serves to show how rude the earliest of the so-called idols from 
this site really are. 

In the second, or Burnt City, we find the images becom- 
ing more developed ; the owl-like faces are indicated by incised 
lines or by streaks of dark clay or charcoal, and arm-like 
processes begin to grow from the shoulders. Yet even here 
there is as yet no clear evident trace of the influence of Eastern 
models. At Cyprus, the early remains of which reflect essen- 
tially the same form of culture as that of Hissarlik, the A:gean 
coastlands, and indeed the large part of south-eastern Europe, 
the evidence is not so clear. On the one hand the data 
do not begin so early as at Hissarlik; on the other it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Asiatic influence may have 
earlier left its mark. It is certain, however, that a form of 
primitive clay image closely approaching a trachyte type of the 
second city of Hissarlik occurs in early copper-bronze age 
tombs. On the other hand, there are clay and tombstone 
figures from some of the graves of this period which are cer- 
tainly modelled after Babylonian prototypes. It is further to 
be observed that in the Cypriote cemeteries, like Hagic Para- 
skive, belonging to this primitive period, there occur both original 
examples of Babylonian cylinders and their native imitations. 
In the early tombs of the Cyclades, like those of Antiparos and 
Amorges, we have, on the whole, to deal with a form of culture 
intermediate between that of the second city of Troy and that 
of the shaft graves of Mycene. In these tombs, besides 
certain more primitive survivals from the older stage of develop- 
ment represented by the Hissarlik images, we find others more 
elaborately formed, some of which may reasonably be thought 
to betray the influence of an eastern prototype. 

To the early AXgean types of marble images hitherto known 
I may add a remarkable specimen recently obtained by me 
from Amorges. It is only indeed from a comparison with 
other types that such a figure as this would be known to 
represent the human form. The traces of colouring on other 
specimens make it probable that the square-ended projection 
at the top was originally painted with a rude representation of 
the human race, perhaps surmounted by a flat cap of Stephanos. 
Round the neck is an inlaid line, perhaps indicating the neck- 
lace. In the more finished examples of the Cycladian figures 
the different parts of the body are clearly indicated; the 
figures are both male and female, and there seem to be traces 
of the influence of both the male and female types of oriental 
divinities as seen in pairs on the Asiatic moulds. In the case 
of the female figures this is observable in the prominent indica- 
tion of the organs of maternity, in a certain regularity of the 
thighs, the necklaces round the neck ; and in the case of an 
interesting figure from a cist grave of Amorges, now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, there seems to be distinct indications of a 
lock of curling hair painted onthe side of the neck, which re- 
calls the silver locks of the female divinity of that island and 
those of the Hissarlik lead figure, wrongly described as goat’s 
horns by Dr. Schliemann. The tiared conical cap of the male 
divinity of the Asiatic mould in the Louvre also seems to have 
left its traces in the heads of some.of the male figures. In the 
case of one in the Polytechneion at Athens the three rows of the 


headpiece are clearly traceable. It is to be observed that the 
same cist-graves from which these island figures were procured 
have also produced cylinders remotely derived from the 
Chaldeans. 

Recent researches in Crete now enable me to add that 
important island to the one in which these A‘gean types of 
marble idols are prevalent. In the sepulchral deposit at a 
spot called Hagios Onaphrios, near the site of Phastos, the 
earliest elements of which go back to the time of the second 
city of Troy, and the seal-stones of which still bear the distinct 
impress of twelfth dynasty Egyptian models, there were found 
a whole series of these primitive figures, most of which are 
still preserved in the museum of the Syllogos at Candia. These 
illustrate the same process of evolution.as is seen at Hissarlik 
and Amorges. From the simplest type with only a round 
notch on each side we are led to those with a square flat head 
and neck, and so by intermediate steps to fully formed figures 
of two sexes. From Satric in the easternmost district of Crete 
were secured two more examples of the fully developed kind. 
They are of imported Parian marble. It will be seen that the 
Crete specimens belong both in form and material to the same 
class as those from the other islands. 

Reviewing this 42gean group of so-called idols as a whole, 
we find the associations in which they are found are pre- 
eminently sepulchral. Neither is there the slightest evidence 
that the figures themselves were intended to represent divinities. 
In the more advanced class it seems possible indeed to detect 
the influence of Asiatic types, which, according to evidence at 
our disposal, seem to have been definitely divided from a god 
and. goddess of the nether world, and the type of which has a 
natural ritual appropriateness. But the figures themselves 
seem rather to represent the actual friends or slaves of the 
deceased, according to the world-wide funeral usage by which 
small figures were substituted for the human beings themselves. 
That at a later period these oriental types, both male and 
female, reacted on the primitive European images is, as we 
shall see, extremely probable. But a few obvious considera- 
tions make it impossible to believe that the European 
forms were in their origin mere derivatives from Chaldean 
models. It will be seen that as a matter of fact these so- 
called idols were the common property of a large part 
of neolithic Europe. But this higher cult influence 
must not be exaggerated. Many of the most developed 
figures from the A‘gean tombs possessing individual attri- 
butes may be explained by the desire to afford consolation 
to the mourning or pleasure or nourishment to the departed. 
The pronounced sexual character of some of the figures 
may explain itself in this relation. In other cases the strains 
of music are supplied by a player on the double pipes or 
the lyre. The idea of purveying nourishment is most clearly 
conveyed by a clay object from a Thracian barrow, con- 
sisting of a female figure of a closely related type, seated 
between two bowl-shaped receptacles, evidently intended for 
food offerings. In another case a figure is seen with a smaller 
one on its head, as if standing for a wife and child. A small 
marble head from an Amorges tomb bears traces of painting 
which clearly indicate its character. The eyes and hair 
are coloured black, but on each cheek immediately beneath 
the eyes are three red perpendicular streaks. Dr. Wolters has 
suggested that we have here, as in some other cases, a trace 
of tattooing, of which we have certain indications in other cases. 
But it seems to me that in this example the red lines on the 
cheeks have a more direct relation to the subject. They are 
the nailmarks of a mourner who has torn his cheeks in the 
manner still practised in the East. 

A noteworthy feature about the Cretan and Amorgean 
figures is the projections which sometimes occur, as if for 
attachment to some other objects. A marble figure from 
Amorges in the Ashmolean collection has_two holes bored 
through the thighs. A female figure of advanced type from 
the Phastos deposit has a hole bored through the neck, and a 
head complete by itself from the same locality has a double 
perforation through the neck, as if to attach it to a body of some 
other substance, perhaps wood. Another figure from Amorges, 
already referred to as showing traces of a painted lock of hair, 
has lines on it suggestive of the binding. These phenomena 
recall the holes and grooves to be seen on a rude class of 
images of bone and amber, presently to be described, belonging 
to a large northern province. 

The A2gean types of primitive images also extend to the 
mainland of Greece, though the finds have not been so 
numerous. One of a developed type with angular outline 
was discovered at Delphi. Others are known from Eubcea 
and Attica, and a part of a figure of Pentelic marble was found 
in a deep structure under the finds on the southern steep of the 
Acropolis at Athens. A recent find from Sparta, described by 
Dr. Wolters, and evidently representing the contents of a tomb, 
contained three figures of a plumper make than the usual 
AEgean kind. One of these bears raised ornaments on the 
upper arms, which seem to represent tattoo marks, Both this 
and another of the Spartan figures are in a_half-squatting 
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attitude. I am now able to describe another figure of the 
same class found at Petissic, near Athens, and of Pentelic 
marble. In this case the squatting attitude is still more pro- 
nounced, both legs being curled round the front of the abdo- 
men. This mainland Greek type seems to me to be of high in- 
terest, as possibly possessing a definite ethnographic significance. 
These stumpy obese figures represent, in fact, the same type as 
the clay images found in the Thracian grave-mounds, of which 
some unpublished examples exist in the Natural History Museum 
of Vienna. One of these, from a sketch of my own, is the figure 
already referred to as attached to a double bowl ; ‘another, of 
which M. Solomon: Reinach has published the drawing, has S- 
shaped ornaments on its body, which, as on the Spartan figures, 
may indicate tattoo marks. In other Thracian and Danubian clay 
figures of a less obese type, the body is similarly decorated, as 
in the example from Cucuteni in Roumania. This feature has 
the more significance that, according to ancient writers, tattoo- 
ing was a special peculiarity of the Thracian race. It will be 
observed that the square framing of the tattoo mark on the left 
arm of the figure from Sparta, which seems to fit on to the 
Thracian class, coincides with the Libyan fashion as seen in 
the figures executed by Mr. Petrie at Nagada. The Danubian 
type, described above, has an outline approaching that of some 
of the Cypriote figures with the oriental angularity of the hips. 
A kindred type was found with pots and a spindle-wheel at 
Sersth in the Bakovina, and the ear perforations in this case 
also suggest a well-known Cypriote type. The other perforations 
through the upper part of the body and the thighs may be com- 
pared with those of the Aigean figures already referred to, and 
again suggest the attachment of some other material, either 
as clothing or ornament. 

Primitive forms of clay and marble figures fitting on to the 
fEgean class have been found in the valley of the Maros in 
Transylvania, and the trans-Danubian extension of an offshoot 
of this A°gean family brings us to the borders of a northern 
region characterised by the appearance of a curiously parallel 
race of primitive figures. Thanks in a large measure to the 
labours of the lamented Dr. Tischler of Ossowski, and 
Inostranzeff, it has been possible to establish the existence of a 
vast northern province of neolithic culture, extending from the 
amber coast of Prussia to the caves in the Polish slopes of the 
Carpathians, and through the Baltic provinces of Russia to the 
shores of Lake Ladoga. One of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of this neolithic zone is the appearance of certain 
plastic works representing human and animal forms of stone, 
bone and amber, and of obviously inter-related types. The 
amber figures can best be studied in the museums and private 
collections of Kénigsberg, and some of them show a remarkable 
parallelism with the primitive Trojan and 4gean forms. The 
general outline and long square-ended projection above the 
figure, which is at once both neck and head, the imperfect 
triangle on the body of the figure, suggestive of the indication of 
the vulva on some A‘gean types, and the perforations common 

‘to the marble idols of Amorges and Crete, are common points 

which it is impossible to overlook. Taken in connection with 
these resemblances, the Carpathian extension of the /Egean 
group, supplying as it does a geographical bridge, suggests at least 
the possibility of some primitive relationship having existed 
between the two families. Allied figures of bone and stalagmite 
have been found in the Polish caves, as may be seen from 
a figure in which, as on the parallel amber image from Schwarzort, 
the head is rudely indicated. Finally, Inostranzeff has obtained 
bone figures human and animal from a neolithic station on the 
shore of Lake Ladoga, which unquestionably belong to the 
same family as the Prussian and Galician. 

Turning now to the middle Danubian system and the 
Balkan countries we are confronted with other groups of primi- 
tive figures dating from neolithic and Bronze Age times, In 
the early settlement on the Laibach Moor, in Carniola, were 
found clay figures of a ruder and a more advanced class. The 
thick proportions of the rude clay image suggest perhaps a 
rough comparison with the stumpy type of idols found in main- 
land Greece and Thrace. A developed and specialised class 
are figures of men which present the peculiarity of showing dis- 
tinct signs of clothing. The first is apparently intended for a man 
clad in a heavy tunic, and was hollow internally. The other 
is a female image with a kind of cross on the back as 
well as the front, a feature which occurs in a more primitive 
form on the front of a small terra-cotta image from the Burnt 
City of Troy. The character of the incised ornamentation on 
these figures shows that they are contemporary with some of the 
more advanced ceramic forms from this station, which from the 
associated implements and weapons can beshownto belong to the 
later Bronze Age. A very interesting discovery of early images 
has been recently made in the prehistoric station of Butmir, near 
Sarajevo, in Bosnia. The station itself is supposed to have 
been a workshop of stone implements, and consisted of ir- 
regularly formed hut circles and trees surrounding, covered 
both with chips and finished products in the shape of celts, 
rough and polished perforated axes, flint knives, saws, javelin 
and lance heads and so forth. No objects of metal were found 


in the whole of the excavations. The advanced character of 
some of the ceramic products seems, perhaps, hardly com- 
patible with the view that the station belongs to purely neolithic 
times. The dark smooth surface and careful modelling of 
some of the pots, and the well-executed spirals, do not cer- 
tainly belong to the most primitive period. On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that painted spiral ornamentation is 
already found on the pottery of neolithic huts of Lengyal in 
Hungary; and considering the very early date at which this motive 
appears on the steatite seals and vases of the A.gean islanders,, 
its immigration into the Danubian basin may well have begun 
before the petiod of metals. In Crete, as I have elsewhere 
endeavoured to show, the spiral system appears under the 
direct influence of the twelfth dynasty models supplied by im- 
ported scarabs. There is, moreover, a class of dark Zucchese 
pottery with chalk-filled punctuations, much in the style of some: 
of the Butmir ware which is found in Egypt, the deposits. of 
thirteenth dynasty date, and in Cyprus as an imported form, 
in graves of the latest pre-Mycenzean period. Onan example 
of this class from Egypt, in the Ashmolean Museum, the body 
is surrounded by a row of spirals. These parallels are con- 
sistent with the approximate date corresponding with the early 
part of the Second Millennium before our era. A trace of 
the same influence may be seen in the early A®gean class. 
of painted vessels, with spiral ornament, of which examples 
have been found at Tiryns, and in the rubbish heaps of 
Kahun. The Butmir figurines are both of primitive 
and more advanced types. The more highly developed 
are mostly of the same dark-coloured punctuated ware 
as the latest of the vase types. Two points are specially note- 
worthy—the curious set of the head in one of the figures 
recalls that of the A2gean marble “idols.” The cruciform 
ornament on the body is found at Hissarlik in a simple style, 
and on the clay female figure from Laibach, where it seems to 
indicate some article of dress. 

(To be concluded.) - 


, GENERAL. 


™M. Paul Blondel, the architect having charge of the 
Louvre Galleries, has, been commissioned by Mdme. Furtado- 
Heine to take charge of the alteration of her villa at Nice, 
which is to become a hospital for French officers. 

An Architectural School is about to be opened at the 
Mark Hopkins Institute, San Francisco As the teachers will 
give their services without salary, the students will. pay only a 
nominal fee. The course will extend over three or four years. 

Sir Christopher Furness has promised the Carlyle House 
Purchase Fund Committee to pay the balance required for the 
purchase of the house at Chelsea, so as to secure it to the 
nation in perpetuity. 

A Black and White Art Exhibition was opened in the 
Leeds City Art Gallery on Monday. 

The Second Industrial Exhibition (British and Colonial) 
has just been opened in Manchester. 


It is Proposed to secure the house in Lichfield where 
Dr. Johnson was born, and to convert it into a Johnson museum 
or club. “at 

The Hanging Committee for the forthcoming exhibition 
of water-colour drawings to be held in Dundee will consist of 
Messrs. James G. Laing, Glasgow ; Robert Alexander, R.S.A., 
and John Muirhead, Edinburgh. The sending-in day for the: 
exhibition is October 1. 

A Design by Mr. T. Kelly Freeman, of Dublin, has been 
adopted by the Town Commissioners of Thurles, co. Tipperary,, 
for the proposed town hall and market house. 


The Plans of Messrs. Davidson & Bendle, architects, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, have been accepted for the erection of new 
Board Schools at Causey for the Fairfield School Board. 
Tenders for the works are to be obtained as early as possible. 


In Competition the plans of Mr. Bailey, architect, Brad- 
ford, have been selected for a new Board School to be built in 
Farsley. 

The New School of Science and Art at Bromsgrove 
was opened on Wednesday by Lord Windsor. It was designed 
by Mr. J. Cotton. 

The Council of the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society have, by invitation of Mr. James Burnley, paid a visit 
to Bramhope Hall, which occupies a position upon the southern 
ridge of the valley of the Wharfe, Almescliff Crag, Washburn 
Valley. Bramhope Chapel, which stands within the grounds, 
was built during the first year of the Commonwealth by Robert 
Dyneley. The building still retains the ancient high-backed 
seats and “three-decker ” pulpit. 

Mr. Alexander M‘Gibbon read a paper at the meeting 
of the Glasgow Architectural Association, entitled “ Motive and 
Material in Architecture.” 
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Ir has been decided by the Government to make a 
change in the practice under which loans are granted to 
school boards. It has been always recognised that there 
is a difference between loans borrowed from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners and those borrowed in the 
open market, whether from corporations or from private 
individuals or companies. In the case of the latter the 
Education Department has only to consent to the borrow- 
ing, and to sanction the proposed term of repayment ; in 
the case of the former they have to “recommend” the 
Commissioners to lend, and to recommend a term of 
repayment. The Public Works Loan Commissioners have 
always been anxious that the term of repayment should be 
a short one, and to encourage this have offered to lend at 
a lower rate of interest where the term is shorter. They 
are of opinion that more might be done with advantage to 
shorten the term and induce school boards to adopt the plan, 
more economical in the long run, if more burdensome at 
first, of ashorter term of repayment anda lower rate of interest. 
Henceforth they will not in ordinary cases recommend a 
term of repayment exceeding thirty-five years for new 
buildings, or for enlargements on so great a scale as to be 
properly classed with new buildings. They will not in 
ordinary cases recommend a term exceeding thirty years for 
enlargements of less extent or for considerable structural 
improvements.. They will, in ordinary cases, recommend 
a shorter term than thirty years, to be settled on the report 
of their architect, for inconsiderable improvements or other 
works of a less permanent character ; in particular they will 
not recommend a term of repayment extending beyond the 
time at which the improvement will probably be exhausted. 
Where the loan is required partly for new buildings or 
enlargements and partly for minor improvements, such a 
term of repayment will be recommended as appears 
to be fair and reasonable, having regard to the pro- 
portion borne by the cost of the new buildings to that 
of the improvements. If a school board desire to spread 
repayment over a longer term than that which would be 
permissible under the above rules, and can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Education Department that the effect of 
confining the repayment to the term so permissible will be 
to make it necessary to levy a rate exceeding 6d. in the 
pound for interest on loans and repayment of principal 
alone, having regard to existing loans as well as to that pro- 
posed to be raised, such a term will be recommended 
within the statutory limit of fifty years as shall appear to 
them equitable, in order, if possible, to secure that the rate 
levied for interest and repayment of loans shall not exceed 
6d. in the pound. No absolute rule will be laid down in 
cases where the school board prefer to borrow in the open 
market, for a longer term does not necessarily involve a 
higher rate of interest, and it is probable that it may often 
be easier to borrow for a longer than a shorter term. 


On Monday Mr. JoHN Ho.peEN delivered his presi- 
dential address to the Manchester Society of Architects. 
After alluding to the deaths of James Murcatroyp, Law- 
RENCE BootuH and THOMAS BRIDGEN, as well as the failure 
experienced in discovering premises for the Society, the 
President took up the subject of education. Mr. HoLpEN 
said that the classes in architecture, which were specially 
' arranged between the committee of the Technical School 
and the council of the Society, had not been attended as 
satisfactorily as he could wish. These classes could 
not fail to be of great use to the students, especially 
to those who desired to take any position in the pro- 
fession and to pass the examination necessary for 
that purpose, and while he did not advocate the system of 
cramming, which was bad in principle, still it was greatly to 
the advantage of the student that his energies should be 
directed into a proper channel, instead of being wasted on 
matters of comparatively little importance. It would bea 
matter of regret if, from a want of proper support, the 
classes should be discontinued, for they were a most valuable 
adjunct. Mr. HoLpEN recommended the members to 


allow their pupils sufficient time to enable them to attend 
the classes. He should also like to see more students 
entering for the Royal Institute examinations, for very few 
took advantage of them. In 1893 at the preliminary 
examination there were none ; there were three in 1894 ; 
and there were two in 1895. Only three passed. In the 
qualifying examinations of 1893 there were four from 
Manchester ; in 1894 two appeared ; and in 1895 one. 
Mr. Ho.pen said he could not understand such un- 
satisfactory results. The library was also little utilised. 
This question of education was a serious one as affect- 
ing the Society, and he confessed that he could not 
understand it. He would be glad of any information 
which would assist the Council, in dealing with it, and 
he invited communications from the students and others 
on the subject. which might explain in any way the 
great lassitude and indifference which seemed to run 
through the body of students. For some years he had noticed 
the gradual decadence of the study of Classic architecture 
amongst the students; the more catching and sensational 
styles had been adopted and brought to the front. This 
was, he ventured to think, a mistake, as a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of Classic work was of the greatest use, 
and enabled the student more easily to adopt other styles 
which came up for a short time and then as it were passed 
away. At the close of-his address Mr. HoLpen dealt with 
the question of competitions. It seemed to be a standing 
complaint which came before them each year, with its 
record of improper conditions imposed by committees, 
unjust decisions, and consequently time and money 
wasted in preparing drawings, and the remedy seemed 
to be as far off as ever. When he read some of the 
conditions now imposed it was a matter of surprise 
to him that architects would compete. The professional 
assessors are at times ignored, the committee not being 
under any obligation to carry out the selection. ‘The pre- 
mium may be paid in accordance with the award, but the 
work goes to someone else. The question was a very 
difficult one to deal with, especially so long as architects of 
position could be found ready and willing to enter into 
competitions on almost any terms. If leading architects 
would refuse to compete excepting on fair and proper con- 
ditions there might be some chance of obtaining better 
conditions, but until this was done he really could not see 
his way out of the difficulty. 


THE members of the Society of Engineers were enabled 
on Wednesday to visit the School of Gunnery and the new 
experimental ranges at Shoeburyness. After inspecting 
the guns, &c., belonging to the instructional portion of the 
school, they were entertained at luncheon at mess by the 
commandant and the officers of the Royal Artillery. After- 
wards they were conveyed by special train to the new 
experimental ranges, situate about two miles distant from 
the School of Gunnery, where a_ special programme of 
practice was carried out, viz.:—Practice from _ three- 
pounders and six-pounders. uick-firing guns at thin steel 
plates, from twelve-pounders. Quick-firing guns at 4-inch 
steel plates from 4°7 quick-firing guns for proof of fuses, 
and from a to-inch B.L. gun at a 16-inch plate. The 
party also witnessed with interest practice from quick-firing 
guns of various calibres at a running target, and the 
mounting of a heavy gun by hydraulic gantry: they after- 
wards inspected velocity and various other instruments. 


_ Tue lectures by the professors to Royal Academy 
students will begin on Monday next at 4 P.M., with the first 
of Professor CHURCH’s course. The subjects of his six 
lectures, which will be delivered on the afternoons of 
Mondays and Thursdays, will be Grounds for Painting, 
Pigments, Selected Palettes, Vehicles and Varnishes, 
Methods cf Painting and Conservation of Pictures. 
Professor ANDERSON’sS anatomical course will begin on 
October 28 at 8 p.M., and the demonstrations on Novem- 
ber 18. Mr. W. B. RicHMonp’s preliminary lecture on 
Painting will be given on January 6 of next year. Five of 
the six lectures will be devoted to the works of MICHEL 
ANGELO in the.Sistine Chapel. The lectures on Sculpture 
have to be arranged. Mr. G. AircHison’s course, which 
will begin on January 27, will treat of Romanesque Archi- 
tecture. 
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BRICKS, TILES AND TERRA-COTTA IN 
AMERICA.* 


bs UEEN ANNE” may be what the late BERESFORD 
O Hope described it, that is chaos,” become more 
chaotic by the combining with it of “the gables 
of Holland, the wreaths of Mansarp, the appliqué 
decoration of Francis I., of James I. and of Heidelberg.” 
But there is no doubt her architectural Majesty has given 
an impetus to brickmaking and other industries in clay 
which is without precedent, unless we go back to the remote 
ages when Egyptian and Assyrian monarchs bore sway over 
builders, artists and slaves. What town in Britain does 
not afford evidence of her influence? Brick has super- 
seded granite in granite districts as easily as it overcame 
stucco in London. It has gained a hold over villages as if 
the use of it were enacted in the Parish Councils Act. 
Country gentlemen, especially of the class who have made 
fortunes in towns, appear to consider the production of 
bricks to be a duty which affords them a novel pleasure. 
Brick, and especially red brick, has gained so much favour, 
it is no wonder that houses which used to be whitewashed 
are supposed to be elevated in character by using red ochre 
on the walls. 

The loyalty to Queen Anne is not confined to England. 
Our American relatives, who once assumed airs of superi- 
ority because of their imitation of French models, are no 
less eager to pay their tribute to the clayey idol or sovereign. 
No country is endowed with a greater variety of building 
stones and timberthan America. But there is a fascination 
about brick which is irresistible.’ We are told how “the 
United States is rapidly earning a reputation for comfort- 
able homes and beautiful architecture, and brick is the 
material out of which they are usually constructed and 
ornamented, for terra-cotta is only another name for brick 
which have been enriched by the hand of the artist. Brick 
is also the material out of which are built our massive 
temples of trade and commerce, our magnificent temples of 
religion and our palaces of art and learning.” As indicating 
the favour which brick has secured in America, a few figures 
will be more expressive than words. The total quantity of 
bricks used annually in ten of the cities is 3,100,000,000, a 
number which is so large that it can hardly convey any 
meaning even in a country with a National Debt like 
England’s. Omaha, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg each 
employs 100,000,000 annually. Washington takes one-half 
more, Boston 175,000,000, St. Louis 225,000,000, Phila- 
delphia 450,000,000, Chicago 690,000,000, while New York 
utilises 1I,100,000,000. The Americans do not restrict 
bricks to walls ; they believe there is no better material for 
pavements, and in over 300 cities and towns vitrified brick 
or some other variety is trod every day by the restless in- 
habitants. We might also say the importance of the trade 
is suggested by the size of the ‘“ Practical Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Brick, Tiles and Terra-cotta,” by Mr. 
CHARLES THOMAS Davis, a book which is much prized in 
America, and which describes processes and machines at a 
length that would hardly be attainable in England, where it 
is found necessary to disapprove of the diffusion of trade 
secrets. Indeed, there are no people who would pay more 
liberally Lz Sacer’s “ Diable Boiteux ” if he would revisit the 
earth and report what would be visible to him under some 
roofs in Ruabon, Lambeth, Brockley, Bracknell, Tamworth, 
Leicester, Bolton, Burslem, &c., than the American clay- 
workers. As illustrating the eagerness there is in the United 
States to pierce through the mysteries of Englishtrade at any 
cost, we may give one passage from Mr. Davis’s book :— 


Manufacturers of enamel brick in England do not allow their 
employés to become conversant with all the details which relate to the 
production of this class of wares. A man, boy or girl once employed 
in any enamel brick-works in the old country is assigned to some 
special department of the factory, and remains employed in that same 
department so long as he or she may be an employé. In this way it 
is quite impossible for the employés in an enamel brick-works to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the business in all its various 
ramifications. Should an employé of one enamel brick manufacturer 
leave his place and seek employment with some other manufacturer of 
enamel brick in the same neighbourhood, with a view of extending his 
knowledge of the business, he is foiled by the surveillance which the 


* A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Brick, Tiles and 
Terra-cotta, By Charles Thomas Davis. Third Edition. Phila- 


delphia: Henry Carey Baird & Co. London: Sampson Low, } 
Marstor & Co., Limited, 


various manufacturers maintain. The person seeking employment is 
asked pon which special branch of work he was last employed, and is 
assigned ta that department, if employment be given him. If the 
person seeking employment states that he was employed in some 
branch other than that in which -he was employed, the fact is 
soon discovered by lack of familiarity and skill, and hence 
such persons are at once discharged, and it becomes a matter 
of impossibility. for such a person to again find employment 
in that particular section of England. In this way the manufacturers 
of enamel brick are protected, and their employés develop a high 
degree of skill and become experts in their various departments of 
work. But’this special knowledge never becomes general knowledge, 
and hence,-no matter how expert a man may become in making, press- 
ing, dipping, setting, burning or sorting enamel brick, there is no 
possibility for him under the English system to become thoroughly 
skilled in all the departments of enamel brick manufacture. Large sums ~ 
of money have been lost in the United States: by brick manufacturers 
who did not understand these facts. They naturally thought that if a 
man was an expert burner, or an expert in any other department of 
enamel brick manufacture, that he was an expert in all the depart- 
ments. The failures which have resulted from such false starts have 
done niuch in the past to retard in this country the successful develop- 
ment of the art of enamel brick manufacture. ¥ 


To American minds the English practice may appear 
selfish, but as we are islanders we must assume some of the 
characteristics of our dwelling-place. With all the manu- 
facturers of the world endeavouring to pilfer and employ 
English methods against Englishmen, it must be expected 
that our workshops should resemble forts in war, and that 
enemies within as well as without should be feared. It 
must be allowed, however, that science is opposed to 
mysteries, and as analytical power becomes stronger and 
tests are multiplied, it grows more difficult to conceal any - 
solid or fluid mixture which is derived from materials 
supplied by nature.’ As an example of what the Americans 
are doing in order to discover the causes of success, we 
need only refer to some of the tables in Mr. Davis’s book. 
One supplies “Analyses of Fire Clays and Associated 
Refractory Materials,” which were made in the laboratory 
of the Geological Survey of New Jersey. The quantities of 
silica, alumina, water, titanic acid, silica, potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, sesquioxide, &c., in fifty-nine typical American 
examples are given. Then follows analyses of clays from 
Garnkirk, Glenboig, Stourbridge, Burton-on-Trent, Halifax, 
Redruth, Blaydon in this country, and from Belgium, 
Germany and France. We dare not expect the officers of 
the Geological Survey in this country to demean themselves 
by meddling with fireclays ; like public officers in general, 
they deal with sublimities which are beyond common life, 
and as manufacturers have to make out scientific informa- 
tion for themselves, they are justified in being jealous 
about publishing it. The American official scientists, like 
those on the Continent, are bound to give their aid in the — 
solution of difficulties which are obstacles to progressin manu- 
factures, and to them the clay industries are often indebted. 
Similar officials in England could supply innumerable 
theories, especially in cases of prosecutions for some 
imaginary breach of a law; but, as Mr. Davis says, 
‘“‘ Practical brickmakers look at results rather than theories.” 
The proceedings in police courts concerning alleged fumes 
caused hy salt glazes, &c., are often a commentary on 
the purpose which is assigned to official science in this 
country. 

The co-operation which prevails in America is an 
advantage for such an industry as clay working. A company 
can generally afford to institute a series of chemical ex- 
periments although there may be no immediate return to 
reward the outlay, while an ordinary manufacturer of bricks 
or terra-cotta would hesitate unless he was sure of im- 
mediate profit. It must be said that when information is 
obtained there is a readiness to impart the results in 
America. The proceedings of the technical societies 
connected with brickmaking and the allied industries are 
often enriched with accounts of experiments from which 
much useful knowledge is to be derived. Mr. Davis’s 
book contains many instances which must be encouraging 
to his readers. One of the reasons why his book is valuable 
is because it is a record of the experience of many practical 
men. But he is forced to'lament that after all ‘ every clay 
worker knows the lamentable lack of available knowledge 
pertaining to the clay business.” There is much in the 
American system which is favcurable to the production of 
bricks, tiles and terra-cotta. There is also the great 
advantage of being able to employ heat under more favour- 
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able conditions. Whether, as in old days in the East 
‘the sun was the brickmaker’s ally, or in modern times most 
costly kilns are employed, heat is a factor in the industry 
which is as important as the possession of suitable clay. 
The difference between American and English processes, 
in Mr. Davis’s opinion, depends mainly upon it: He 
says :— 

The English as well as the German brick have a volume of about 
132 cubic inches (size of English brick, 9} by 4} by 22 inches ; size of 
German brick, 9$ by 4? by 22 inches), For burning 1,000 ordinary 
building bricks of this size in old-fashioned kilns, on an average 
goo lbs. of coal are required, the quantity depending on the nature of 
the clay as on the quality of the coal. The American brick is of 
smaller size, the ordinary building brick in New York, for instance, 
having a volume of hardly 80 cubic inches. The quantity of coal 
required for burning these brick is proportionately less, requiring only 
about one fon of coal to burn about 4,000 brick of this size in old- 
fashioned kilns. One ton of coal costs in America about 3 dols. ; the 
coal for burning 1,000 brick in America, therefore, costs about 
0-75 dol. According to these figures, the coal for burning 1,000 
brick in Europe in old-fashioned kilns costs about 1°80 dol. The 
market price of brick per 1,000 is about the same in Europe as in 
America, common building brick, on an average, selling at 6 dols. per 
1,000 ; therefore, in America, the fuel required for burning in old- 
fashioned kilns only represents about 123 per cent., while in Europe 
it represents 30 per cent. of the market price of brick. This difference 
is caused partly by the difference in size of the American brick com- 
pared with the European, but is partly off-set by the low wages paid 
in Europe compared with those paid in America. From the foregoing 
it is evident that any saving in fuel is of much more importance to the 
European brickmaker than to the American. It is natural, therefore, 
that nearly all endeavours to reduce the quantity and cost of fuel 
required for burning brick have originated in Europe. The Americans, 
on the other hand, direct their energy and inventive genius chiefly to 
lessening the cost of the labour in making and handling the brick, 
especially through the use of labour-saving machinery. 


The Americans can also, in some piaces, turn on 
petroleum, and it is applicable to all varieties of kilns. 
At Haverstraw, N.Y., it is found that with gas made 
at the kilns the cost of burning brick is from 50 to 65 per 
cent. less than with wood, but if hydrogen alone could™be 
used, as we suppose is anticipated, the economy would be 
still more remarkable. According to one brickmaker, 
“two mien, one at night and one in the daytime, can 
attend to the drying, while with other fuel it takes from four 
to five men to do the same work. Two men can easily 
dry 200,000 bricks in twenty-four hours just as well as they 
can 50,000.” Another maker expressed the advantage of 
fluid fuel in a different way when he said, ‘One cord of 
beech wood worth 4 dols. contains 17,065,000 heat units ; 
one ton of bituminous coal at 4 dols. contains 31,227,000 
heat units ; four barrels of fuel oil 40 gallons each, at 
t dol. per barrel at 6 lbs. to the gallon, gives 20,160,000 
heat units.” It costs less to fit up a kiln for oil. There is 
time saved in burning, fewer hands are needed, and the 
heat is more easily controlled. 

There are many varieties of bricks produced in America. 
What are called ‘dry clay bricks” and semi-plastic bricks 
ate a specialty of St. Louis. They appear to be only 
adapted for houses, and not for warehouses or public build- 
ings. In Philadelphia, Trenton and Baltimore pressed 
bricks are turned out in large quantities. A quarter of a 
century ago a million and a half of them were annually 
manufactured in Trenton; now the output is twenty 
millions. Those produced in Philadelphia are much 
esteemed for their qualities, for they are slowly made. It 
is remarkable that, while so much is said about the excel- 
lence of American bricks, there are no returns given by 
Mr. Davis which will reveal their tensile and compressive 
strengths when tested or their endurance under chemical 
tests. 

The aptitude of so many Americans for art is enough to 
warrant a belief that ornamental terra-cotta should flourish 
in the States. The first who tried to gain a footing for the 
art was Mr. Renwick, the New York architect, about 13853, 
but the builders were against the innovation. In 1870 a 
company brought over Mr. James Taylor, who was a 
superintendent of terra-cotta works in England, and he was 
able to surprise the Americans by the excellence of his 
work. Now there are several manufactories, and very 
skilful modelling is seen, and there is scarcely a noticeable 
modern building which is not indebted to the artist in 
terra-cotta for some of its interest. Mr. Davis takes care 


to oppose the notion that terra-cotta is a cheap and ‘showy. 


substitute for defective construction—a notion which, 


unfortunately, is not confined to America. He gives also 
the following advice to architects who propose to employ 
terra-cotta, but who may not be aware of its peculiarities :— 


It must always be remembered when making designs for execution 
in terra-cotta that the material is plastic during all the processes of 
manufacture. It has to be pressed into plastic moulds to give it the 
desired form, then it has to be dried before it can go into the kiln, 
during which processes it will contract and lose about one twenty-fourth 
of its bulk and one-twentieth of its weight. This shrinkage continues 
during the process of burning, and makes the total contraction about 
one-twelfth and the reduction of weight about one-fourth. If the size 
and form are moderate, this shrinkage will be obtained without crack- 
ing or distortion, and with but small risk of failure. The same con- 
ditions affect the surfaces of the material; unequal drying causes 
varied contraction, which the high light of sunshine apparently magnifies ; 
therefore, terra-cotta should never have a smooth surface for exterior 
work. Many treatments of surface are in vogue, such as tooled, 
combed, stippled and crinkled finish ; all of these are used to convey 
the idea of a soft and plastic material. 

The use of terra-cotta sometimes leads to great errors in construc- 
tion. It is customary to speak of terra-cotta as being light in weight, 
but this is only true in regard to transportation of the surfaces ; for 
when terra-cotta is set in place and properly filled (soas to preclude the 
formation of pockets of water, which means ice in winter), it becomes the 
same actual weight as brickwork and very much of the same construc- 
tion ; therefore, all excessive projections, spans or openings ought to 
receive a good and sufficient backbone of iron construction. 

There are instances in New York city where cornices with 3 feet 
of projection are simply covered with inverted boxes of terra-cotta, 
each box capable of containing many gallons of water, and at about 
every 2 feet there is a convenient joint, which, when the pointing 
becomes a little loosened (as it will), will freely admit the rain water 
and let it soak into the walls, so that in the winter time ice will be 
formed in these boxes, and breakage may result. Surely this is not 
the fault of the terra-cotta, though the material is often blamed in such 
cases. Ina climate of such extremes as ours it is evident that all 
upper surfaces which are traversed by joints ought to be covered by 
some sufficient protection. 

Almost all of the finest buildings in our cities are disfigured by 
grimy and black streaks leading down from the vertical joints in the 
stone cornices or projecting mouldings. This could and should be 
prevented by the use of metal or other flashings for large projections, 
and raised joints for the smaller ones. In the use of terra cotta this 
is Imperative ; for careless workmen will often neglect to fill in the 
work properly when it is being placed in its proper position. Water 
and ice will then in due course cause trouble. 

The colour of terra-cotta is a frequent cause of contention. It 
ought not to be. Absolute uniformity of colour is beyond the 
possibility of manufacture. It should be remembered that the tone 
of colour is governed by the chemical constituents of the clay, and the 
shade of colour is governed by the degree of heat involved in burning — 
a few degrees more causing the darker shades, or a few degrees less 
producing the lighter shades. The regulation of the heat of a kiln of 
burned clay (during the process of firing) within certain limits is at 
present beyond the ability of the most experienced of our clay- workers. 
Hence it is unfair to ask it of them. 


It is claimed in the book ‘that the development of tile- 
making in the United States has been the most remarkable 
instance of rapid progress of an industry of any country or 
age.” One of the reasons in America, as in England, we 
suppose, is the greater interest taken in landscapes, and the 
conviction that many are spoiled by the appearance of 
houses with roofs covered with slate of a colour which will 
not harmonise with the surroundings. Red, buff and black 
tiles are mostly employed. Another cause is the belief in 
the greater protection afforded by roofing tiles in case of fires, 
and a third is their economy. 

A review which does not extend to several pages will 
give only an inadequate idea of Mr. Davis’s book. It is 
intended mainly for manufacturers, and therefore the author 
endeavours to be exhaustive in all his descriptions. Nor 
can we find any sign of bias towards a particular machine, 
manufactory or company. Mr. Davis possesses experience, 
and he is anxious to raise the industry he represents to the 
highest level. With that object he has spared no pains to 
obtain exact information, and in consequence his book 
merits the support of all who employ clay as a material. 


THE LATE THOMAS SHELMERDINE. 


Y the death of Mr. Thomas Shelmerdine there has been 
removed one of the oldest members of the profession of 
architects and surveyors in Liverpool. ‘The deceased gentle- 
man was in his seventy-seventh year, and during his long 
career in the city he was associated with many undertakings 
connected with the development of Liverpool] and the distric . 
As agent for the Leigh estate and the property belonging to 
the late Mr. John Shaw Leigh, Mr. Shelmerdine had a great 
deal to do with the increase of the dock system at the norh 
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end. A large portion of the foreshore of the Mersey belonged 
to the Leigh family. This and extensive districts around 
Bootle and Kirkdale were nothing but sandhills and clayfields. 
After protracted negotiations the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board acquired the foreshore, where they have since erected 
the largest and finest docks in the world. For this purchase a 
very large sum of money was paid, and the negotiations, which 
were of a lengthened and delicate character, were greatly 
facilitated by the advice and experience of Mr. Shelmerdine. 
Land in the neighbourhood of Sandhills and Kirkdale was also 
the property of Mr. Leigh. Mr. Shelmerdine, as the agent, 
disposed of this land for building purposes, and where 
there were green fields or dreary wastes are streets of 
houses and gigantic piles of warehouses. He was also con- 
nected with the laying-out of the streets and thoroughfares on 
some portions of the land of which he was the agent. Although 
a shrewd man of business, and careful of his clients’ interests, 
Mr. Shelmerdine was respected for his strict integrity and for 
his sagacity in being able to appreciate the improvements that 
were possible in connection with the city. To his far-seeing 
policy is in no small degree due the rapid improvements and 
the building that have taken place at the north end of Liver- 
pool. Asa surveyor he was careful, accurate and scientific. 
It was said of him that he knew every inch of the land in 
Liverpool and its districts, and could tell to a penny its value. 
This exactitude and knowledge were well known, and displayed 
frequently in the numerous references and arbitrations in which 
he was engaged with reference to the value of property and land 
acquired by the railway companies and other bodies. Among 
his contemporaries, and often associated with him in the giving 
of evidence as to the value of properties, were the late Sir James 
Picton, Mr. Lewis Hornblower, Mr. Peter Ellis, Mr. Sher- 
wood, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Hulme, Mr. F. Boult, Mr. Stewart, 
Mr. Culshaw, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Weightman and others. 
He was a member of learned societies, and took a keen 
interest in all movements tending to the improvement of his 
profession and the advantage of its members. Mr. Shelmer- 
dine was a native of North Lancashire, came to Liverpool at 
an early age and entered the office of the late Mr. Sherwood, 
who was celebrated in his day as one of the leading surveyors 
of Liverpool. His capacity and intelligence brought him 
rapidly to the front of his profession, and from the office of 
Mr. Sherwood he went to the Knowsley Estate office and there 
obtained familiarity with the property belonging to the Stanley 
‘ family in Liverpool and throughout Lancashire. Subsequently 
he commenced business on his own account in Clayton Square, 
and occupied the same office up to the time of his 
death, namely, for the long period of fifty-two years. 
He was, moreover, for thirteen years surveyor to the Marquis ot 
Salisbury. Mr. Shelmerdine has two sons in the profession, one 
being Mr. Thomas Shelmerdine, the surveyor to the Corpora- 
tion, and the other Mr. Henry Shelmerdine, surveyor to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. He leaves two other sons 
and a daughter, and also a widow to mourn his loss. The 
deceased’s golden wedding was celebrated three years ago, when 
heand Mrs. Shelmerdine were the recipients of the congratula- 
tions of their large circle of friends, and received many costly 
presents. Although frequently requested to take part in public 
movements and to become associated with some of the public 
bodies in the city, he always declined, his modest, retiring 
disposition making him content with the discharge of his nume- 
ous business avocations, and with the respect of those he was 
professionally and privately brought in contact with. Although 
advanced in years, he was active and acute in business up to 
almost the very last. He was at his office transacting busi- 
ness in connection with the Leigh Estate as late as Wednesday 
in last week, but on going home to his residence, Edenhurst, 
Blundellsands, he had an apoplectic seizure, which unfortunately 
terminated fatally on last Friday morning. 


DISCOVERIES AT SILCHESTER. 


HE excavations of the present year by the Society of 
Antiquaries at Silchester have been confined to one 
‘insula” or block of buildings, known as “No. 13,” lying 
midway between the basilica and the west gate. The whole 
space was occupied by two large houses, and from the scale of 
siagnificence on which everything is planned they must have 
oeen the residences of the principal men of the city. One 
nouse had a frontage of 20 feet and a depth of 150 feet. 
Both houses were of the corridor type, and had wide entrances 
zrom the street, with a horse-trough by the side. The whole of 
the foundations have been laid bare, and it is interesting to note 
that a large portion of the roof fell entire. About 60 feet run 
of the roof tiling still remains intact as it fell. In both houses 
were series of apartments for winter use and summer use. The 
former were warmed in each case by an elaborate hypocaust, 
whose ramifications extended under several passages and 
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The stoke-holes are perfect, and nearly all the pile in 
place. But the summer apartments are the most elaborate, 
and, except in one part, the pavement has escaped destruction. 
Commencing witha border of the ordinary red tessere, themiddle . 
is laid out in a pattern of panels of geometric design coupled 
with fretwork. None of the tesseree are more than half an 
inch square, and the colours are red, white, black and yellow. 
There is a patch in one place where a breakage has been 
carefully mended in Roman times. On this very floor the 
patrician’s family lived. There are fragments of glass that 
filled the windows, and portions of the coloured plaster that 
adorned the walls. In the explorers’ hut are to be seen the 
things they used and handled. There is the bronze stylus with 
which they wrote, beautifully made spoons, tweezers and fibulz 
for their clothing, together with the coins they spent, some as 
fresh, with the exception of the patina upon them, as if made 
only yesterday. Pottery abounds ; fragments of the rare and 
highly glazed Samian ware, pieces of the red pseudo-arretine 
black ware from Upchurch, and variegated pottery from 
Caistor. There are also oyster shells from the kitchen and 
steel-yard weights, pieces of mortars for pounding meats, and 
coarse Celtic pottery brought in by the native tribes. It is 
almost certain that these big houses are of the period which 
belongs to the latter history of the city, as they appear to have 
been built upon the ruins of earlier houses, for 3 feet below 
the present tesselated floor there is another floor. It is almost 
equally certain, too, that the occupants were Pagans, for in each 
house are the foundations of a small square apartment, which 
it is thought could only have been for the Lares and Penates. An 
effort is being made to remove the fine tesselated pavement 
and reproduce it on the walls of Reading Museum. 


THE BELLS OF ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 


O* Sunday last, Michaelmas Day, which was the quin- 

centenary of the dedication, a special harvest thanks- 
giving and patronal festival was held at St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry. The famous peal of bells, which have for ten years 
been silent, were chimed. They were removed from the tower 
when the restoration was commenced, and, through many 
controversies as to “ringing” or “ chiming,” lay on the floor 
of the church until by a recent spirited effort, which was aided 
by Nonconformists, funds were raised for their replacement 
and adaptation for chiming. Owing to the fine lantern having 
been opened, the bells have had to be hung about 40 feet higher 
than formerly, and now occupy the octagon at the commence- 
ment of the spire, about 150 feet from the ground level. The 
work has been carried out very successfully by Messrs. John 
Taylor & Sons, Loughborough. The following notes on the 
history of the bells may be of interest, and appears in the 
Coventry Herald. 

The original peal consisted of six, and in the city muniments 
an order of Leet appears regulating the price of funeral peals. 
Ringing all six of the bells cost two shillings, twenty pence of 
which was to go to the churchwardens and four pence to the 
ringers. For ringing four bells sixteen pence was the charge, 
of which twelve pence was to go to the churchwardens and 
fourpence to the ringers. Ringing three bells cost only four- 
pence, the whole of which went to the ringers. In 1674 the six 
bells were ordered to be recast into eight at the cost of 552. 
The recasting was done by Mr. Henry Bagley, of Chacomb, 
Northamptonshire, but they turned out somewhat lighter than 
before, the peal of eight weighing 5 tons 7 cwt. oqr. 7 lbs. 
In 1774 a peal of ten bells was contracted for with Messrs. 
Pack & Chapman, of London. The eight bells were to be 
recast and new clappers inserted. Two new treble bells to 
weigh 1z cwt., “a little more or a little less,’ were ordered to 
complete the peal of ten. The price of the new metal was 
ninepence per pound, the recasting cost 140/., and the whole of 
the work 222/. 5s. 6d. The total weight of the peal was then 
6 tons 18 cwt. 3 qrs. 1 1b. The tenor bell, however, became 
cracked, and in 1804 was recast by John Bryant, of Hereford, 
being turned out weighing 32 cwt. o qr. 29 Ibs. These 
are the present bells and they contain the original metal of 
which the bells of 550 years ago were made. Several times the 
bells have been taken down and rehung. In 1794 the great 
wooden frame which supported the bell frame was put up, and 
the bells rehung at an estimated cost of 3,7527. In 1807 they 
were rehung on an improved plan. 

The custom of casting a motto on each bell is a quaint one. 
In the old peal of eight bells the fourth had the motto: “I 
ring at six to let men know, When to and from work to go.” 
The seventh declared : “I ring to sermon with a lusty bome, 
That all may hear, and none may stay at home.” 

The following are the mottoes on the present bells :— 

Ist (or treble): “Although I am both light and small, I will 
be heard above ye all.” 

2nd : “If you have a judicious ear, You'll own my voice to 
be sweet and clear.” 
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3rd: “ Such wondrous power to music given, It elevates the 
‘soul to heaven.” 

4th: “ Whilst thus we join in genial sound, May love and 
leyalty abound.” , 

5th: “In honour both to God and king, Our voices shall in 
woncert sing.” 

6th ; ‘“‘ Music is medicine to the mind.” 

7th: “Ye ringers all who prize your health and happiness, 
Be sober, merry and wise and you'll the same possess.’’ 

8th : “ Ye people all that hear me ring, Be faithful to your 
‘God and king.” 

gth: “In wedlock bands all ye who join, With hands and 
hearts unite ; So shall our tuneful tongues combine, To laud 
the nuptial rite.” 

Tenor: “Iam and have been called the common bell, To 
wang when fire breaks out.” 

The total weight of the bells is nearly seven tons. The 
tenor, which, according to its motto, is “called the common 
bell,” weighs, as already stated, 32 cwt. o qr. 9 lbs. Its 
diameter is 57 inches, and inside it will find room for an 
average man very comfortably. The other bells weigh :—ogth, 
23 cwt. o qr. 20 lbs.; 8th, 17 cwt. 1 qr. 21 Ibs.; 7th, 14 cwt. 
“oO qr. 6 Ibs.; 6th, 11 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lbs.; 5th, 9 cwt. 2 qrs. 
21 lbs.; 4th, 9 cwt.; 3rd, 8 cwt. 1 qr. 13 lbs.; 2nd, 7 cwt. o qr. 
$ Ibs. ; Ist (treble), 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 2 lbs. 

The bells are capable of producing 3,628,800 changes. In 
the days of the Coventry Society of Change Ringers the 
records of famous peals were inscribed on tablets, or peal 
‘boards, and hung in the belfry. The oldest board refers to the 
visit of “St. Martin’s Youths,” Birmingham, on Easter Monday, 
1807, when they rang a peal of 5,029 Grandsire Cators in 
3h. 29m. On Sunday morning, September 6, 1807, ten 
Coventry “ Youths” rang a complete peal of Bob Major Royal, 
containing 6,140 changes, occupying 4h. 23m. This is the 
greatest number of changes recorded as having been rung on 
the bells. The peal was composed and called by Joseph 
Keene. On Monday morning, August 17, 1812, a peal of 
5,000 changes of Oxford Treble Bob Royal was rung to 
celebrate the glorious victory of Lord Wellington over the 
French. This peal took 3h. 30m. To celebrate the marriage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales on Tuesday, March 10, 
1863, a true peal of Grandsire Cators, 5,147 changes, was rung 
in 3h. 8m. This was the last peal by Coventry ringers. Mr. 
William Edwards, who died on December 12, 1789, made a 
‘bequest for the bells to be rung in his memory. He left 100/. 
im trust to the vicar and churchwardens for the time being, 
2/. tos. of the interest to go to the man who should ring the 
six and nine o’clock bell, and the remainder to be equally 
divided between the sexton and ringers, after which they were 
to ring a peal in remembrance of him “on New Year’s Day 
old style for ever.” “ Edwards’s Farewell Peal,” as it came to 
be called, was rung for the last time on January 13, 1885, and 
when the bells were taken down it was agreed by the ringers to 
devote their payment of the peal money to the restoration fund. 
No doubt, when the bells are rehung, Edwards’s Farewell 
Peal or its equivalent will be renewed. 


WHITCHURCH. 


A PARTY of members of the Caradoc and Severn Valley 
Field Club recently met at Whitchurch. At the porch 
‘of the church the Rector gave a description of the church and 
its monuments. The earliest church, says the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, was built soon after the Conquest of white stone, and 
as it was of great importance in the district the name of the 
place soon became changed from Weston to Blancminster and 
Whitchurch. In 1713 the then Tudor building, which was 
undergoing some repairs, fell with a great crash only an hour 
or so after the workmen had left, and was almost totally 
destroyed. The men of Whitchurch patriotically set to work 
to collect funds, and soon raised sufficient to build the existing 
church, which is a very fine example of the style in vogue in the 
reign of Queen Anne. In the floor of the porch the Rector 
pointed out an incised slab with marginal inscription, which 
was laid down during a comparatively recent restoration, over 
the spot where had been buried the embalmed heart of the 
great Talbot who fell at Castillon (Chatillon or Chastillon), 
near Bordeaux, in 1453. He had charged his Whitchurch men 
in case of his death to bring his body back to his native town, 
but in the disturbed state of the country after the battle they 
had been unable to do this, and had to content themselves 
with bringing only that portion of the body which represented 
the dearest affections of the man. 

Entering the church, the Rector pointed out the Tudor font, 


a relic of the old church, and the chained books—Fox’s “ Book } 


of Martyrs” in black letter—near the south door. Proceed- 
ing up the church, he drew attention to the recumbent effigy of 
Talbot, which, he said, had escaped destruction on the fall of 
the church, though the canopy by which it was surmounted 
ssemed to have been utterly lost, and no attempt could be 
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made to restore it until about 1874. A drawing of the monu- 
ment as it stood in the old church was found, and from it many 
of the characters of the canopy could be made out, and the 
present stonework was then put up in accordance with them. 

The actual resting-place of the body of Talbot had long 
been a subject of doubt, as also had been the exact manner 
of his death, some historians having stated that he was killed 
by an arrow at Castillon, and that his body had been interred at 
Rheims, but all doubt on this point was set at rest when the efigy 
was taken down from the window sill in 1874 for the purpose of 
erecting the masonry of the new canopy, for under it were 
found the whole of the bones even to the smallest, all carefully 
wrapped in cere cloth, and on examination of the skull a cleft 
was seen at the back, which must have been made before 
death, and was, no doubt, inflicted by his enemies as he lay 
wounded on the field of battle. Photographs of the skeleton 
were handed round for inspection, and the cleft was clearly 
seen, for, in making their nest in the cavity of the skull, some 
mice had gnawed away the cere cloth round the whole, and so 
effected an entrance. 

In the vestry the Rector called attention to an old painting 
of the church prior to 1711, and an interesting list of sub- 
scribers to the new building, among which were the names of 
many Irish bishops and peers, who in those days used to stay 
the night at Whitchurch on their way to or from Parkgate, the 
old packet station for embarking for Ireland. 

The President made a suitable acknowledgment to the Rector 
for his explanations, and the party then drove to Pan Castle— 
an entrenched position some two miles to the west of Whit- 
church, the earthwork of which seemed to be remarkably well 
preserved. Opinions varied much as to its origin, some 
members declaring their conviction that it was not a Roman 
post, though of course it might have been occupied by the 
Pannonian legion when it was in the neighbourhood. It is 
roughly, hexagonal in shape, and occupies somewhat of a hollow 
between rising ground. The ditch was evidently much deeper 
than at present, for one member pushed his stick into the mud 
at the bottom up to the handle without finding solid ground. 
It appeared to some that the low ground had been chosen in 
order to allow of the ditch being filled with water, of which 
there was some signs in the dampness of the bottom and the 
character of the vegetation. At Egglowes Groes an interesting 
fortification was seen and theorised upon. It is a earthen 
dome-shaped mound, and modelled out of an elongated ridge 
of sand or gravel, and commanding very extensive views all 
round, but specially to the north and west. This site, as well 
as that of Pan Castle, were of great interest to members as 
being unlike in character to any other earthwork visited by the 
club in late years, and a strong wish was expressed that they 
might be explored with the spade, the only means available for 
deciding upon their use and possible history. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL EXCURSION IN NORFOLK. 


OME members of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological 

Society lately spent an enjoyable day in and around the 

villages of Worstead, Ingham, Stalham, Waxham and Hemp- 
stead—the heart of Norfolk Broadland. 

Worstead was reached by rail from Norwich, and a visit 
was at once paid to the village church, described as “‘one of the 
finest and most interesting in the kingdom.” Here the vicar, 
the Rev. A. J. Back, read a paper which gave in brief, says the 
Norwich Mercury, a history of the parish and a description of 
its principal features. To the liberality of the early Flemish 
weavers, who settled nere, was probably due the building of the 
church. According to Domesday Book, there’ were two 
churches here in the time of Edward the Confessor. On the 
site of one of these probably stands the present church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, while the other was perhaps the chapel of 
St. Andrew at the north-east of the church. At the beginning 
of the reign of Henry III. the patronage of both churches was 
given to the prior and convent of Norwich, and it is now in the 
Dean and Chapter. The style of architecture of the building 
is of the Transition period, and the exterior bears numerous 
traces of the exquisite flint-work which is characteristic of so 
many edifices in the county. The tower, 169 feet in height, has 
a peal of six bells. The visitors also inspected with interest the 
rood-screens in the interior of the church and the treasures 
contained in the vestry, including an old halberd said to have . 
been left in the church by Cromwell’s soldiers, and some 
valuable books, including a Breeches Bible, a Bible of 1611, 
and a curious and scarce collection of calendars by William 
Lilly and others. 

At Stalham luncheon was partaken of at the Swan Hotel, 
but there was little about the church which could interest the 
party, so the journey was soon resumed in the direction of 
Ingham. Here the church, a fine building, has recently under- 
gone restoration at a cost of-over 3,000/. The Rev. N. Wilson, 
the vicar, read some interesting notes on the church and its 
monuments. One Oliver de Ingham possessed the lordship in 
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the reign of Henry IJ. Another Oliver de Ingham was 
summoned by Edward’I. in 1221 to attend him in his expedi- 
tion into Wales. His grandson, or great-grandson Oliver, 
came into the possession of the property about 1314. 
tomb of the latter on the north side of the chancel is of con- 
siderable interest. Sir Oliver is represented as lying upon a 
bed of rough stones, and from his attitude it appears that he is 
attempting to rise, his right arm crossing his breast in search 
of his sword on his left side, while his left arm crosses the 
breast to the right shoulder, the hand resting upon the stones. 
His eyes seem to be directed to the back of the arch, where in 
former days there was undoubtedly a painting representing, 


according to one account, the sun, moon and stars in 
metal, and according to another a hunting scene, or 
some eventful circumstance in the warriors life. <A 


casque hanging over the tomb was dug up, with a breast- 
plate and spurs, a few years ago in the extreme 
north corner of the chancel. Jean, the youngest daughter, 
married as her second husband Sir Miles Stapleton, of Bedale, 
Yorkshire, and so conveyed the Ingham property to him. 
This Sir Miles and his lady founded a perpetual chantry in 
the church, having a warden and two priests, and afterwards 
converted it into a Priory of the Holy Trinity and St. Victor 
for the redemption of the captives from the Turks. It then 
consisted of a prior, a sacrist and six brethren, and belonged 
to the order of Maturins or Trinitarians, of which there were 
only three others in the kingdom. The priory, remains of 
which exist, was at the north side of the church, which 
accounts for the absence of north windows in the church, 
Among the remaining ruins are three of the cloister arches. 
At a subsequent period the Ingham property passed into the 
Calthorpe fan.ily, of Burnham Thorpe. A tomb in the centre 
of the chancel commemorates Lady Elizabeth Calthorpe, who 
died in 1536. A brass over the vestry door, telling of. the 
lineage of the Stapletons, was put up in 18go by the then Hon. 
Miles Stapleton, major in the 20th Hussars, a lineal descendant 
of the family. The death of this gentleman, who had become 
Lord Beaumont, took place lately while out shooting in York- 
shire. 

Waxham Hall, which the party next visited, stands in close 
proximity to the seashore, and is a large rambling farm-house, 
in which are visible remains of an earlier and grander mansion 
that was evidently the home of a great county family. The 
Manor of Waxham, which once belonged to the Stapletons, 
was sold to or acquired by Sir Thomas Woodhouse, the 
builder of the hall, which stands in extensive grounds that 
were entered by a handsome gateway, the greater portion of 
which, with its quartered shields, still stands. If it be true 
that some of the bells of the church adjoining were carried off 
by smugglers, there was good reason for the hall being, as 
some of the stonework shows, of a solid and substantial 
character, so that the occupants might have stout defences 
behind which to oppose the raids of the lawless. Waxham 
Hall ought, from the look of it, to have some “ creepy” legend, 
instead of which it seems to have only humorous associations, 
for Sir William Woodhouse was court jester in the time of 
James I., and is said to have been the first person who erected 
‘duck traps” or decoys. Before leaving this “ land of drowsy- 
head” the party mounted the sandhills to obtain a view of the 
ocean and of the country from Happisburgh to Winterton. 
Not a few would have been glad to linger longer among the 
marrum grass and to enjoy the sea breeze, but the shrill whistle 
of the secretary imperatively commanded a return to the 
carriages, which then proceeded to Hempstead Church, where 
the Rev. J. P. Kendall read some notes on the feature of 
especial interest, the rood-screen, which is the glory of the 
church, dedicated to St. Andrew. Some of the panels of the 
screen are in a fair state of preservation ; a few have wholly or 
in part disappeared. As the day was fast drawing to a close 
the return journey was made, a pleasant drive to Worstead 
Station ending an enjoyable outing. 


TESSERZ. 


Protection Against Fire. 


HERE were various modes of extinguishing fires previous to 

the invention of the modern fire-engine. A term employed 
by Juvenal and Pliny expressive of some implement used in 
extinguishing fires has given rise to some discussion, This 
term is Hama, which some commentators describe as a water 
vessel, but Holstein contends that it was a very large hook or 
grapple fixed at the end of a long pole. Facciolati describes 
the Hama as a vessel used in putting out fires. Juvenal, in his 
fourteenth satire, alludes to the anxiety of the rich, who took 
precautions’ to meet the ravages of fire:—‘“The opulent 
Licinus bids his train of servants watch by night, the water 
buckets being set ready, alarmed for his amber and his statues 
and his Pyrygian column and his ivory and broad _tortoise- 
shell.” Pliny the Younger speaks also of pipes (siphones) 


The. 


being used to put out fires. Augustus appointed seven bands 
of firemen in Rome, each of which had the care of two 
divisions (regiones) of the city; each band had a captain 
(tribunus), and at the head of the whole body was the prefect 
of the watch (prefectus vigilum). With regard to such con- 
trivances as might correctly come under the denomination of 
machines, it appears that they originated with Ctesibius, a 
distinguished Greek mechanician, who lived in Egypt in the. 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and whose name is intimately 
connected with pumps of different kinds and clepsydras, or 
water-clocks. Hero, a pupil of Ctesibius, describes a sort of 
forcing-pump with two cylinders employed for the purpose of 
extinguishing fires. Apollodorus, architect to the Emperor 
Trajan, has left a description of a machine consisting of 
leathern bottles with pipes attached to them. When the bottle 
was squeezed a jet of water flowed through the pipe, and was 
thus used to extinguish fires. Beckmann has found, in the 
accounts of many of the German towns, entries for the cost of 
machines, the existence of which would be very problematical 
without that evidence; thus, in the building accounts of the 
city of Augsburg for 1518 fire-engines are mentioned under the 
name of “instruments of fire” or “water syringes.” But the 
earliest account on which we can depend of a machine at all 
resembling those now in use is given by a Jesuit named Caspar 
Schott in 1657. This account related to a fire-engine made by 
Hautsch, of Nuremberg. It consisted of a water-cistern 
about 8 feet long, 4 feet high and 2 feet in width, and was. 
drawn on a kind of sledge somewhat larger than the cistern. 
It was worked by twenty-eight men, and a stream of water 
an inch in diameter was forced by means of this engine to an 
elevation of nearly 80 feet. Hautsch, like many other in- 
ventors, was unwilling to disclose the secret of its construc-. 
tion, but Schott supposed that it contained a horizontal cylinder 
through which a piston worked, and thus produced a pump- 
like action. In 1699 the king of France gave a patent right to 
an individual of the name of Duperrier to construct fire-engines 
under the name of “pompes portatives,” or portable pumps, 
and to keep them (seventeen in number) in repair and working 
order. Twenty-three years afterwards the number of pumps, 
amounted to thirty, the management of which cost 20,000 livres. 
annually. There is an old engraving which states that Mr. 
John Lofting, a merchant of London, was the inventor and 
patentee of the fire-engine. In one corner is represented the 
Monument, and in another the Royal Exchange. The engines 
are represented at work. 


William of Wykeham. 

Under whose auspices he attained his knowledge in archi- 
tecture has not been told, nor have we any notice of any of his: 
designs before his twenty-third year, at which time he appears 
to have been taken to Court and placed in the service of King 
Edward. The first office which documents show him to have 
held was that of clerk of all the king’s works in his manors of 
Henle and Yeshampsted. That he entered Edward’s service 
so soon as his twenty-third year has been doubted ; but tradi- 
tion is supported by the preamble to a license of a mortmain 
granted to his colleges, where he is described as having been 
engaged in the king’s service very early in his life. At what- 
ever period he came to Court, the patent conferring the office 
of clerk of the works is dated May Io, 1356, when he was in 
the thirty-second year of his age, and from this time his rise 
was rapid. On the 3oth of the following October he was made 
surveyor of the king’s works at the castle and in the park of — 
Windsor, and powers were given him to press all sorts of 
artificers, and to provide stone, timber and all necessary 
materials for conveyance and erection. His wages were one 
shilling a day while he stayed at Windsor, two ‘shillings when 
he went elsewhere on his employment, and three shillings a 
week for his clerk. This was not found sufficient, and on 
October 14, 1357, he received an addition of one shilling a day, 
payable out of the Exchequer. The castle of Windsor was 
levelled by his advice, and a new edifice, surpassing in magni- 
ficence all other royal mansions in England, rose in its place. 
He had likewise the sole designing and building of Queen- 
borough Castle ; the difficulties arising from the nature of the 
ground and the unpromising lowness of the situation did not 
discourage him, and the result, a lofty and noble building,. 
served to confirm the confidence which the king reposed in his 
abilities. On July 10, 1359, Wykeham was constituted warden 
and surveyor of the king’s castles of Windsor, Ledes, Dover 
and Hadlam, and of the manors of Old and New Windsor, 
Wichmere and several other castles, with full power over men 
and materials. Armed with these extensive powers, the royal 
casties—edifices alike calculated for resistance and domestic 
comfort—were rebuilt or restored ; the rich nobility began to 
follow the royal example, and something like elegance made its 
appearance in the architecture of our feudal strongholds. So 
desirous was Edward of having his favourite palace worthy of 
the growing grandeur of his kingdom that he caused workmen 
to be impressed out of London and several counties, to the 
number of five or six hundred, by writs directed to the various 
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sheriffs, who were commanded to take security of the masons 
and joiners that they should not leave Windsor without per- 
mission from the architect. These were strong measures. Of 
Windsor Castle, the first recorded specimen of Wykeham’s 
skill, no very satisfactory account can now be rendered, for 
little of his work has survived the waste of time, the 
change of taste, and that love of levelling the old and 
raising the new which comes to monarchs as well as to 
others. The pile which gave place to the designs of our 
architect was a rude and massive one, more resembling 
a fortress on the borders of a hostile kingdom than a mansion 
for princes in the centre of their dominions : yet it was not 
strong without cause; the laws of succession were not~ so 
securely settled in those days as to exclude subjects from 
aspiring to the crown; and our kings on some occasions 
discovered that the sturdiest walls and the loftiest towers 
afforded imperfect protection against rebellious audacity. This 
state of society must be considered by all those who are dis- 
posed to deride. the thick walls, the loophole windows and the 
vaulted chambers of our princes and nobles in the stormy 
times of the Edwards and Henrys. The sanctity of a cathedral 
or an abbey protected them generally from the spoiler ; but 
the residence of the powerful layman had much need to be 
what its name implied, a camp. The castle-palace which 
Wykeham raised on Windsor Hill was at once strong and 
spacious—inaccessible yet beautiful ; adapted to the swelling 
and varied nature of the site, and with its numerous peaks and 
towers overlooking one of the loveliest valleys of the island. It 
was seen at a great distance and was for many centuries 
considered a miracle of magnificence. Little now remains of 
Wykeham’s workmanship save the round tower. George IV. 
made Windsor his chief residence, and availing himself of the 
talents of Wyatville, restored and augmented the palace so 
much in the style of the original that we may suppose, without 
much exertion of fancy, that the spirit of the clerical architect 
has awakened in the layman. 


Roman Road Surveyors. 


It is certain that during the earlier ages of the republic, the 
construction and general superintendence of the roads without 
andithe streets within the city were committed like all other 
important works to the censors. This is proved by the law 
quoted in Cicero, and by various passages in which these 
magistrates are represented as having first formed and given 
their names to great lines, such as the Via Appia and the Via 
Flaminia, or as having executed important improvements and 
repairs. These duties, when no censors were in office, 
devolved upon the consuls, and in their absence on the 
pretor urbanus, the zdiles, or such persons as the senate 
thought fit to appoint. But during the last century of the 
commonwealth the administration of the roads, as well as of 
every other department of public business, afforded the tribunes 
a pretext for popular agitation. Caius Gracchus, in what 
capacity we know not, is said to have exerted himself in 
making great improvements, both from a conviction of their 
utility and with a view to the acquirement of popularity, and 
Curio, when tribune, introduced a Lex Viaria for the construc- 
tion and restoration of many roads and the appointment of 
himself to the office of inspector for five years. We learn from 
Cicero that Thermus, in the year B.C. 65, was curator of the 
Flaminian Way, and from Plutarch, that Julius Cesar held the 
same office with regard to the Appian Way, and laid out great 
sums of his own money upon it, but by whom these appoint- 
ments were conferred we cannot tell. During the first years of 
Augustus, Agrippa, being zedile, repaired all roads at his own 
proper expense. Subsequently the emperor, finding that the 
roads had fallen into disrepair through neglect, took upon 
himself the restoration of the Via Flaminia as far as Ariminum, 
and distributed the rest among the most distinguished 
men in the state, to be paved out of the money obtained 
from spoils. In the reign of Claudius we find that this charge 
had fallen upon the queestors, and that they were relieved of it 
by him, although some give a different interpretation to the 
words. Generally speaking, however, under the empire the 
post of inspector-in-chief (curator)—and each great line appears 

- to have had a separate officer with this appellation—was con- 
sidered a high dignity, insomuch that the title was frequently 
assumed by the emperors themselves, and a great number of 
inscriptions are extant bearing the names of upwards of twenty 
princes, from Augustus to Constantine, commemorating their 
exertions in making and maintaining public ways. These 
curators were at first, it would appear, appointed upon special 
occasions, and at all times must have been. regarded as 
honorary functionaries rather than practical men of business. 
But from the beginning of the sixth century of the city there 
existed regular commissioners, whose sole duty appears to have 
been the care of the ways, four superintending the streets 
within the walls, and two the roads without. When Augustus 
remodelled the inferior magistracies he included the former in 
the vigintivirate, and abolished the latter, but when he under- 
took the care of the viz around the city, he appointed under 


himself two road-makers, persons of pretorian rank, to whom 
he assigned two lictors. These were probably included in the 
number of the new superintendents of public works instituted 
by him, and would continue from that time forward to dis- 
charge their duties subject to the supervision and control of the 
curators or inspectors-general. Even the contractors em- 
ployed were proud to associate their names with these vast 
undertakings, and an inscription has been preserved in which 
a wife, in paying the last tribute to her husband, inscribed 
upon his tomb, “ Mancipi Viae Appiae.” 
Sir W. Chambers on an Architect’s Qualifications. 

The business of an architect requires him rather to bea 
learned judge than a skilful operator, and when he knows how 
to direct and instruct others with precision, to examine, judge 
and value their performances with masterly accuracy, he may 
truly be said to have acquired all that most men can acquire ; 
there are but few instances of such prodigies as Michel Angelo, 
who was at once the. first architect, painter, geometrician and 
sculptor of his time. The necessity of these qualities in one 
destined to direct and manage great works, to govern and control 
numerous bands of clerks, inspectors, artificers, artists, workmen 
and labourers, must be sufficiently obvious. As at the present 
time few engage in any profession till qualified for the world by 
a proper school education at least, it must be supposed that to 
a competent proficiency in the learned languages the student 
adds a thorough knowledge of his own, so as to speak and 
write it correctly at least, if not elegantly. Proficiency in the 
French and Italian language is also requisite to him, not only 
that he may be enabled to travel with advantage, and converse 
without difficulty in countries where the chief part of his 
knowledge is to be collected, but also to understand the many 
and almost only valuable books treating of his profession, the 
greater part of which have never been translated. To those 
qualifications must be united genius, or a strong inclination or 
bias of mind towards the pursuit in question, without which 
little success can be expected. This genius must be of a 
complex sort, endowed with a vivacity and powers of imagina- 
tion requisite to produce sublime or extraordinary compositicns, 
and at the same time with the industry, patience and penetra- 
tion necessary to investigate mathematical truths, discuss 
difficult, sometimes irksome, subjects, and enter into details of 
various sorts often as tiresome as they are necessary. 

Sanctuary Records. 

Among the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum is 
a thin folio volume written upon vellum, containing the register 
of persons who sought sanctuary for different crimes at St. 
John of Beverley, in Yorkshire, in the reigns of King Edward IV., 
King Henry VII. and King Henry VIII. The greater part of 
the manuscript is of course confined to a list of names and 
crimes, but on the reverse of one folio is a copy of the oath 
taken by those who sought the peace of the place. The 
bailiff of the town, by whom the oath was administered, is 
directed to inquire of the refugee ‘‘what man he killed and 
wher with, and both ther names, and than gar hym lay his 
hand vppon the book, saying on this wyse :—‘ Sir tak hede on 
your oth. Ye shalbe trew and feythful to my lord Archbishop 
of York, lord off this towne, to the provest of thessame, to the 
chanons of this church, and all othir minstr’s therof. Also 
ye shall bere gude hert to the baillie and xii governars 
of this town, to all burges’ and comyners of thessame. 
Also ye shall bere no poynted wapen, dagger, knyfe, ne none 
other wapen ayenst the kyngs pece. Also ye shalbe redy at 
all your power if ther be any debate or stryf or od sothan case 
of fyre within the town to help to s’cess it. Also ye shalbe 
redy at the obite of Kyng Adelstan, at the Dirige and the 
Messe at such tyme as it is done at the warnyng of the belman 
of the town, and do your dewte in ryngyng, and for to offer at 
the messe on the morne, so help you god and thies holy 
Evangelists.’ And then gar hym kysse the Bock.” The 
bailiff’s fee on this occasion appears to have been two and 
fourpence ; that of the clerk of the court for inscribing the 
name of the party seeking refuge in the sanctuary register 
fourpence. The earliest entry is of the eighteenth year, of 
King Edward IV., when William and John Salvan, Esquires, 
John Heghfeld, gentleman, George Walker and John Hunt 
were received after the murder of Henry Hardewyk, April 13. 
Another entry occurs in the same year on May 23, when refuge 
was sought by John Boys, of Doram, after the murder of one 
Baxter, a monk of the Cistercian abbey of Jervaulx, in York- 
shire, The greater part of the early entries are made in Latin ; 
a few, however, occur-in English, as “ M*, that Jhon Sprot of 
Barton open Umber in the counte of Lyngcoln jentilman com 
to Beverlay the ferst day of October the vij. yer of the raen of 
Keng Herre the vij. and asked the lybertes of sant Jhon of 
Beuerlay for the dethe of Jhon Welton husbandman of the 
sam toon, and knawleg hym selff to be at the kyllyng of the 
saym Jhon w' a dager the xv. day of August.” The description 
of the party, whether as a gentleman, a tradesman, or a yeo- 
man, is regularly entered ; with the place of residence and the 
place and mode in which the crime protected was committed 
by the person seeking refuge. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE members of the County Kildare Archzological Society 
and their friends were able recently to visit the cathedral, 
which is built on ground that is second only to Armagh in 
historical interest. Several cathedrals were erected on the 
site, the latest dating from 1683, and occupying the position 
of the ancient chancel. When the Irish Church Act of 
1869 became law the cathedral was handed over to the 
parishioners of Kildare, for it served both as the church of 
the parish of Kildare and the cathedral of the diocese. But 
the choir, in which the services were held, was in a ruinous 
condition ; its walls were cracked in many places, and were 
generally'so weak that they were unable to bear a new roof, 
which had then come to be badly needed. The Jate Mr. 
STREET, R.A., furnished a report as to the state of the church 
in 1871, estimating the restoration at 5,000/. When this 
report was published subscriptions soon flowed in. The 
work was not actually commenced until 1875, but from 
that date until 1882 it went on continuously. - A visit 
of inspection from Mr. STREET in 1878 necessitated some 
alteration of the plans in order to follow out the old 
lines, and the walls of the chancel were then commenced, 
but Jeft uncompleted. It was found at this time that the 
cost of the works would far exceed the original estimate. 
The year 1882 saw the sum of 7,072/. expended on the 
restoration, leaving the tower, nave and two transepts of 
the cathedral completed. Then came the agrarian war in 
Ireland, and the work of restoration ceased until 1890, when 
a fresh appeal was made for funds, which resulted in 2,700/. 
being subscribed, mainly by churchmen in Kildare diocese. 
That money was expended in the rebuilding of the chancel, 
filling all the windows (except one) with cathedral glass, 
and other work. The Kildare Cathedral now stands com- 
plete, as far as its structure is concerned, in the shape in 
which it existed prior to its demolition in 1641. 


BUILDING societies of late years are less in favour than 
formerly. They have caused many losses, but the ad- 
vantages they have conferred on the humbler classes of the 
community should also be taken into account.’ The Act 
which was passed last year, and the regulations which Mr. 
ASQUITH promulgated at the beginning of the present year 
are likely to check some of the abuses which arose out of 
mismanagement. The new edition of Mr. WuRTzBuRG’s 
“The Law relating to Building Societies,”. published by 
STEVENS & Sons, Limited, is therefore opportune, for it 
embodies all that is now demanded’ from officers and 
defines the risks of members.‘ The author has been 
fortunate in obtaining the assistance of Mr. BRABROOK, the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. The volume should 
be found in all offices of building societeis, and be available for 
reference by the members without any payment... Mr. WurTz- 
BURG has a thorough knowledge of his subject, and he 
expounds the law in a manner which any intelligent layman 
can understand. Surveyors to building societies may not 
be aware they are in judicial’ eyes a class apart from 
ordinary surveyors. Baron Marvin once said, ‘* We think 
it is a mistake to suppose that in societies of the kind the 
surveyor or secretary or the officers do work and labour 
upon the same terms as professional men of their class 
ordinarily do. They generally have a much greater interest 
in them than the directors, and in the great majority of 
cases are the individuals who get them up, and at whose 
request the directors consent to accept the office and take 
upon themselves the liabilities and duties of their situation ; 
and it is to us very clear that such cfficers discharge duties 
and perform services with the understanding on all hands 
that they are to be remunerated out of the funds, and 
that if the funds fail the officers must remain unpaid.” Yet 
the surveyor is liable for negligence, and in a case. tried 
last year, where a surveyor reported a property was worth 
464/, and the Society advanced 350/, while the real vaiue 
was only 216/., damages were recovered amounting to the 
sum lost, viz. 1347 But, as Mr. WurTzpuRG points out, 
“in the absence of fraud no damages can be recovered in 
such a case unless the plaintiffs prove a contract between 
themselves and the surveyor; thus, if the surveyor had been 
employed by the member to whom the advance was made, 
the Society would have had no remedy against him, how- 
ever negligent he might have been.” 
much that is useful to them in the pages. 
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Tue London water companies are in a position which: 
requires the utmost tact, and it would be absurd to suppose 
that their actions are not well advised and guided by. 
prudence. The manner of treating customers adopted by. 
the East London Water Company is therefore likely to 
have been dictated by policy, although the end to be 
attained is not manifest to outsiders. If it were desired to. 
precipitate a contest withthe London County Council the. 
company can be considered as successful, for ‘at the meeting - 
on Tuesday it was resolved by a large majority to take pro- ' 
ceedings against the East London Water Company for 
failure to maintain a constant supply, as required by the 
provisions of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871. According 
to the 16th section of the Act a penalty not exceeding,, 
200/, can be inflicted for violating or neglecting any of the, 
provisions of the Act, and a consumer has also a right to: 
sue for penalties. The County Council maintain that. 
during the months of July and August in the East London 
districts (1) the consumers of water taking a supply by 
meter received a constant supply, although there were many. 
complaints of insufficient pressure; (2) the supply of water 
was continued fer public purposes, such as baths, road. 
watering and flushing; (3) ordinary private domestic con- 
sumers received only an intermittent supply. Much incon-- 
venience was caused by the unexpected stoppage of a water- ~ 
supply, and it remains to be seen whether there were not 
reasonable grounds for the action of the company. 


CONTRACTORS who employ steam cranes should remem- 
ber that they are as likely to be made responsible for smoke. 
nuisance as if they were owners of factories with tall chim— 
neys. Judging by a case which has been heard in Glasgow, . 
it does not matter whether engine and crane are on wheels 
and are used for temporary purposes. In Glasgow the 
contractor summoned was occupied with the construction 
of the underground railway in Argyll Street. He used the’ 
crane for a couple of nights. The engine was of the latest 
type, and the best fuel obtainable was alone introduced in 
the furnace. But in firing black smoke was emitted during. 
a couple of minutes, and on the complaint of one or two 
shopkeepers the contractor was summoned. The magistrate: 
who heard the case said he believed that the contractor did 
everytbing in his power to prevent a nuisance. But his 
fireman was lazy, and instead of firing regularly and seeing: 
that the smoke was consumed, filled up the furnace, shut 
the door and went away, without caring for the conse- 
quence. As there was no way of getting at the fireman. 
except through the employer, a fine of twenty shillings was. 
imposed. The penalty was paid. Probably in an English 
town the offence would be overlooked, but if a summons 
were taken out we suppose a similar judgment would have’ 
to be given. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE WEST HAM TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE AND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


POLICE STATION, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


A hae plans were submitted in a limited competition,, 

which became a double one in consequence of the. 
change in the minds of the promoters, arrived at after the 
submission of the first designs. Therefore two sets of plans, 
as shown in the accompanying ‘illustrations, were submitted. 
The main feature in the general arrangement of this design 
is the detachment of the station proper from the residence 
of the superintendent, on the grounds, first, of privacy to 
the family of the superintendent ; and, secondly, the ad- 
vantage of securing a clear side frontage from front to back 
to the station, and also to the superintendent’s house ; and 
lastly, the. important desideratum of securing a clear open: 
space for light and air through the site. 

The other details of the plans are fully set out in the 
illustrations, and it will be seen that the main difference in 
the alternative plan is in respect of the position of the 
superintendent’s office, which in this design commands the: 
whole of the internal working of the administrative depart- 
ment. 
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JAPANESE ART INDUSTRIES * 


APAN, as is well known, was a closed and perfectly self- 
contained country, from the time of Hideyoshi, the early 
part of the seventeenth century, until American, English and 
other Powers combined to force Japan to open her ports to 
foreign ships and trade. This was barely more than a quarter 
of a century ago, but in this short period Japan has not only 
learnt the arts and methods of European civilised life and 
national defence, but she has mastered the intricacies and 
difficulties of foreign trade, has impressed her own individuality 
on all the nations of Europe, and has created an export and 
import trade which, during the last twenty-five years, has 
shown a continuous and marvellous progress. The imports of 
Japan for the year 1868 were valued at about 10,000,000 dols., 
in 1890 they had risen to 81,000,000 dols. The exports, which 
were valued in 1868 at 15,000,000 dols., had risen in 1891 to 
142,000,000 dols. The imports from Great Britain, of which the 
first accurate record begins with the year 1873, were then of 
the value of 11,000,000 dols.; in 1890 they were of the value of 
26,000,000 dols. The only country which comes near Great 
Britain in these figures is China, where the value of the imports 
was in 1873 about 10,000,000 dols. and in 1891 13,c00,000 dols. 
Germany which, in 1874, sent goods to Japan of the value of 
728,000 dols., now sends to the value of 5,000,000 dols., while 
India, which in 1877 sent 3,000,000 dols. worth, sent in 1890 
9,000,000 dols. - Japanese exports to Great Britain stand at the 
present date at 5,000,000 worth of dollars, about the same value 
as in the year 1873. On the other hand, the United States 
which, in -1873, took 4,000,000 dols. worth of Japanese 
commodities, took, in 1891, 29,000,000 dols. worth. France, 
which in 1873 took goods to the value of 5,000,000 dols., in 
1891 imported 15,000,000 dols. worth, and China which, in 
1873, took to the value of nearly, 5,000,000 dols. worth of 
Japanese goods, received, in 1891, 18,000,000 dols. worth. 
India, which in 1877 took only 333,000 dols. worth of goods, 
‘imported in 1891 989,000 dols. worth. Germany, to which 
Japan exported in 1873 170,000 dols. ;worth of goods, received 
in 1891 to the value of 1,500,000 dols. During the last few 
years a great change has taken place in the nature of the trade 
of Japan, owing to the progress of Japanese industries; thus 
the imports of raw material are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, at the expense of manufactured goods. Japan im- 
ported in 1894 eleven times the quantity of raw cotton taken in 
1877, and since the same. year her export of. fabrics manu- 
factured in Japan have increased nearly 400 per cent.; in fact, 
Japan has become a formidable competitor with England and 
with India in certain lines of cotton goods. At the end of 
1885, the number of cotton-spinning factories in Japan was 21, 
having a total of 62,320 spindles. In 1892, according to the 
official returns, there were 37 cotton-spinning mills, with 
446,376 spindles. The rate of wages for male operatives may 
be estimated at about 43d. per day and for females at about 
21d, These wages cover a working day of 113 hours. 

The curious thing is that the workers are happy, live well, 
and save on these wages, solving a problem we still have to 
study—how to be happy on 4d. a day. When the new treaty 
revision comes into operation, there is no reason whatever why 
English capital should not be largely employed in Japan, and 
why English manufacturers could not have their Japanese 
factories just as they have their American and French proto- 
types. 

According to Mr. Enslie, a highly competent consular 
authority, in the one respect of strength only can the Japanese 
workers of either sex be said to be inferior to their English 
compeers. In delicacy of touch, in deftness, they are far 
superior ; in intelligence they are at least equal. They are 
also amenable to. discipline; strikes and combinations in 
antagonism to their employers are as yet practically unknown 
to them, and experts who have had the opportunity of 
observing the female spinners at work in the factories in Japan 
have been unable to detect any inferiority in their general 
efficiency to the Lancashire operatives. The cost of labour is 
no inconsiderable element in the prime cost of a bale of yarn, 
and looking at the favourable conditions under which Japanese 
work in this respect—conditions still favoured by an abundant 
supply of cheap coal almost at their doors—it seems no un- 
reasonable anticipation that they may, in no distant future, 
prove formidable opponents to the English, as they already are 
to their Bombay competitors. 

It is impossible, however, to refer to the industrial arts of 
Japan, or to Japan at all at this moment, without first con- 
gratulating the people of that remarkable country on the 
wonderful success which they have attained in the art in 
which they had not been credited with having reached that 
supreme degree of skill which we now know belongs to them, 
namely, the art of war. The success which Japan has reached 
in her great war against China has astonished all of us. Those 


: * A Cantor lecture by Dr, Ernest Hart, D.C.L., published in the 
Fournal of the Society of Arts. 
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who know Japan best must recognise that such progress as she 
has made in the organisation of her army and in the adoption 
of the principles and the practice of war, as exemplified by the 
details of this Chinese campaign, form a remarkable tribute to- 
the wonderful power of adaptation which Japan possesses, and 
also to her original genius in the art of war. It will be seen 
that, remarkable as have been the achievements in marching,, 
in commissariat, in organisation and in transport, the total cost 
of the keep of the soldiers during the whole of the war did not 
exceed 34d. a day per man, and that the men have marched at 
double the rate that has ever been known in any European war. 
Whole bodies of men have been transported on foot at the rate 
of 15 to 20 miles a day, carrying their commissariat with them 
on their backs. I venture to predict that when the annals of 
this war are laid before the European public there will be 
found much to wonder at. 
ART INDUSTRIES. 

Clotsonné.—With regard more especially to art industries, 
cloisonné stands at the head, though the actual value of 
production is small, amounting only to 40,000 dols. It is, 
however, becoming a branch of Japanese art of unequalled 
importance, especially the cloisonné without cloisons of 
Namikawa Suske, of Tokio. On examining fine specimens of 
Japanese cloisonné, and comparing them with French enamels, 
it will be seen that they have attained a perfection which no 
other cloisonné makers can reach. The great French makers: 
have made attempts to rival the Japanese ; but a very fine 
French cloisonné would, in comparison, be twenty times as. 
dear, and not to compare with the Japanese production in 
delicacy and perfection of work. In modern arts Japan has 
made such great progress during the last twenty years that 
amateurs can only collect old cloisonné as a matter of curiosity, 
the modern being far superior to anything which the ancient 
Japanese artist ever produced. 

In other industrial arts great progress has been, made in. 

porcelain, which has produced the artisans of Arita (Hizen), of 
Seto. (Owari),,of Mino, and, of. Ayezu, not counting the. 
numerous decorators of Yokohama and Tokio, Kyoto and 
Kobe. , , 
Any reference whatever to the subject of porcelain cannot 
be made without citing the names of a few of the learned. 
potters of Japan, whose works are most beautiful. As artist 
potters, the following are noted :—Eokemato Hayata, Ino-uye, 
Riosai, Mme. Hattori Kozan, &c., who have each produced a 
special kind of pottery, faience or porcelain, bearing their name. 
and having world-wide fame. ae 

The English Oriental merchants do not distinguish between 
the magnificent work of the great modern Japanese potters and 
the ordinary commercial work. We want some modern 
dealers who can recognise and value the work of the great 
Japanese potters, and who will set it aside as an artistic 
production and not. sell it indiscriminately _ with ordinary 
merchandise. I hope someone will give the English collectors. 
the opportunity of seeing the work of certain men, whose 
names I have already given. The products of Makuzu Kozan, 
shown at Chicago, were marvellous. In America they fetch 
great prices, but here we have not yet sufficiently learnt to 
distinguish between the art work of great men and the showy 
work of inferior artists. Another potter who is quite unrivalled 
is Seifu, than whom Japan has never had a greater or more 
marvellous artist. Each of these potters works in his own house. 
with his own kiln, never producing two things alike ; each 
piece of work bears the impress of an individual mind. 

As regards ivory carving, this is a new industry which in 
eleven years has become of unprecedented importance, and 
the number of artisans employed in it may be counted by 
thousands. Then follows incrustation work, in which Kataoka 
Guenjiro has attained a degree of execution unequalled by any. 
worker in mosaic or marqueterie in the world. Work in metal 
from the melting of bronze to fine chasing increases annually in. 
quantity, but does not improve in quality. ; 

Fine art industries have made great progress in the last. 
twenty or thirty years. From 1850 to 1875 there was a 
period of relapse, especially where the encouragement given 
by Government was indirect. This is shown at the present. 
time in a striking manner by the excellent results of private 
initiative, whilst the pressure exercised by Government gives, 
results which if not #é/ are mediocre, as, for example, the 
foundation of the Bijitsugako Fine Art School, where the only 
art trades taught are lacquer work, ivory, casting, chasing, &c. 
The pupils are apprentices, and are modest and sincere, but. 
they have not yet fully justified the high expectations with 
which the school was started. We must not omit to mention. 
the great progress in arts of European importation, such as 
photography, printing, photo-chromo-lithography, etching, 
wood-engraving, &c. By the side, however, of the compara- 
tively slow progress of artistic trades, the industry in common 
articles has made such immense strides that the European and 
American markets are being inundated with low-priced goods, 
while really artistic productions can with difficulty find an entry; 
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into Europe, and consequently scarcely obtain at present fair 
prices. It is probably because the prices of modern artistic 
articles are relatively high, while fine old artistic specimens are 
proportionately very low, that the highest modern Japanese art 
has not yet had a fair chance.. In short, the excessive importa- 
tion into Europe of cheap modern camelotterie, and the low 
price of beautiful old articles, are the two chief causes of the 
want of success of Japanese modern art industries in the Euro- 
pean markets. Witness, for example, the heavy losses, speaking 
from a commercial point of view, of the Japanese section at 
the Chicago exhibition. The exhibit was one of great beauty 
and produced at great cost, but it was found impossible to 
obtain the prices asked for the exquisite art objects shown, 
most of which were therefore returned to Japan. The most 
beautiful modern articles of art industry remain, as a matter of 
fact, in Japan, and will not come into Europe until they have 
attained a certain antiquity. In ten years’ time old pieces of 
art work will be worth ten times what they are to-day, and, 
consequently, works of modern art, which are as yet only 
looked upon as artisans’ work, will begin to be eagerly sought 
after in Europe, and will attain an immensely higher level of 
appreciation and of price. 


S72lk-Cotton Fabrics. 


As regards the industrial arts of Japan, the greatest pro- 
gress has been made in silk. The silk industry of Japan began 
to assume importance from ‘about 1869-70, when European 
silk-spinning machines were first introduced. At the present 
time silk-spinning factories are met with everywhere. 

An exhibition of Japanese silks at Lyons has just been held, 
and the Japanese have indeed carried the war into the heart 
of their competitors’ country. The Lyons papers and the 
Lyons experts are full of praise of the Japanese silks, which are 
no longer exported as the raw material but in the manufactured 
state. The town of Lyons bought from Japan in 1892 
893 kilos of raw silk, representing a value of 40,000,000 francs ; 
one-sixth of the total amount of silk used at Lyons coming 
from Japan. During the first eleven months of 1892 Lyons 
bought from Japan manufactured silk to the value of 66,000,000 
francs, which is a remarkable proof of appreciation. 

Cotton Printing.—The methods by which fabrics are printed 
in colours is an art peculiarly Japanese, and till described by 
my wife in the papers she sent home from Japan on the “ Art 
Industries of Japan,” and which were published in the /an- 
chester Guardian, the method of the process was hardly known 
in England. In every instance stencil plates of paper are used. 
The cutting of these stencil plates alone is a marvel of dexterity 
and taste. They are cut with a sharp knife in a double layer 
of paper, the two papers are pasted together, and from these 
stencils the most lovely patterns are produced. As to teaching 
the Japanese manufacturer what patterns, sizes and widths are 
-required in the European market, I am very hopeful that when 
the new treaty comes into operation European managers will 
have more direct relation with Japan, and then we shall learn 
better what are the possibilities of the country, and the Japanese 
will learn what are the needs of England. 

Very beautiful effects are produced by the combination of 
stencil printing, embroidery and hand-painting on the same 
piece of work. I do not think that anything like this has been 
attempted in England, and we might very well take a lesson 
from the Japanese in producing similar pictorial effects for 
house decoration. 

Embroidery.—This is an art in which the Japanese are 
unequalled. Not only are their designs exquisite, but their 
methods of obtaining effects are unique and cannot be imitated. 
An embroiderer twists his thread, combining the colours he 
requires on a hook beside his embroidery frame as he works, 
and his models are frequently drawn straight from nature. 
The finest and most costly embroideries never leave Japan, and 
one must goto the showrooms of Nishimura and Kawashimaya, 
at Kyoto, to see them. The Mikado and the Japanese noble- 
men will give very long prices for fine embroideries and weav- 
ing; and we hear of a curtain made for the Japanese 
Parliament for which 12,o00/. was given in.Japan. The 
wages of embroiderers are higher than those of any other 
workmen ; and it is possible for'a noted embroiderer, whose 
services are in great demand, to earn as much as 5s. a day. 
It is much to be hoped that European influence and the 
demand for cheapness will not lead to the decadence of this 
charming art in Japan. 

Colour Printing.—The Japanese broadsides were published 
in sheets, one sheet giving the whole of the subject or forming 
only a segment of the complete picture. Most commonly 
three sheets were required to make up the scene depicted, but 
sometimes the number rose to four or five. The purchaser 
usually had these mounted and preserved in books or rolls. 

_ The art of colour printing was not confined to the produc- 
tion of theatrical and other broadsides. It was also used in 
the illustration of books and in the decoration of New Year's 
cards (surimono), fans, umbrellas and letter paper, as well as 
for many other purposes, but the greatest variety was to be 
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found in the nishikiye, although the book and the New Year 
card often displayed more evidence of care in technical details. 

The surimono, or New Year cards, which came into fashion 
in Yeddo in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, are gems 
of chromoxylography, and display the technical resources of 
the engraver at their best. They are usually of quarto or 
octavo size, printed with great care on thick creamy paper, 
adorned with designs by well-known artists of the popular school, 
and bearing some little conceit in the form of a verselet or 
proverb. The best period is between 1800 and 1840. 

There are no coloured engravings in the world that may be 
compared with those of Japan, in the long period from the 
coming of Torii Kiyonaga to the passing away of Utagawa 
Toyokuni. In them the eye is beguiled by a brush stroke of 
ineffable caligraphic beauty and by a tender harmony of colour. 
that cheers but never fatigues the senses. In most of the 
popular broadsides of this time an almost feminine gentleness 
pervades the choice of motive and its treatment, and it is but . 
rarely, as in some of the earlier work of Toyokuni and his 
pupil, Kuniyasu, that a stronger chord is struck. As a scheme 
of chromatic decoration they are scarcely to be surpassed and 
have rarely been equalled, and Professor Anderson confidently 
predicts that the time is not far distant when the sheets which 
brought to artist and engraver the pittance of a mechanic, and 
were sold for a very low price in the streets of Yeddo, Osaka 
and Kyoto, will rank in the estimation of the collector with the 
masterpieces of the engravers art. They are already highly’ 
valued, and are becoming scarce. Fine specimens vary in 
price up to 40/. each. 

Before we introduced to the notice of Japan our cheap and 
facile aniline dyes, their colouring was delicate, subdued and 
exquisitely beautiful. The processes by which the prints were 
produced were of the most simple and rudimentary kind. If 
the illustration was for a book the artist drew his draw- 
ing upon thin paper, and then he handed it on to the 
engraver, who pasted it on to a block. The original drawing 
was destroyed in cutting the block. In colour printing 
hand pressure alone is used, and the colour is wiped off 
so as to produce that graduated colouring which is so 
marked a characteristic of Japanese colour prints. Only 
recently, in going over my collection of colour prints, I dis- 
covered an old book which on examination I found to contain 
the original drawings made by Toyokuni for a book never pub- 
lished. As the pictures. are drawn on thin unsized paper the 
artist could not go over his work again, so in many places 
where he felt he could better the original he has pasted over it 
little pieces of paper on which head or hands are redrawn... 
This series of original drawings 1s particularly interesting 
because Tokoyuni was an artist, in his way, little inferior to 
Hokusai. He was a great master of line in black and white. 
These nishikiye, as the prints are called, reached their per~ 
fection between the beginning of this century and the time. 
when Japan was opened to Europe, and from that moment 
aniline colours have superseded the original delicate Japanese 
colouring. Almost immediately after the opening up of the 
country to Europe the art of colour printing began considerably: 
to deteriorate under European influence. We can prevent this’ 
retrogression by patronising only the best examples of colour 
prints. There is a charming periodical now being produced in. 
Japan called “ Kokwa.” It is a book of illustrations in which 
men like Mr. Okakura and others, interested in the best work, 
are endeavouring to preserve the highest grades of Japanese’ 
art. I would appeal to my readers not to allow the best kind 
of modern Japanese work to die out. I have been very glad to: 
see that the modern pictorial work of Watanabe Setei has been’ 
appreciated here at its true value. 4 

As a last word I would say discourage cheapness in Japanese’ 
art, discourage grotesqueness, discourage the constant effort’ 
which is now being made to palm off modern forgeries by ap-- 
pending to them ancient names. Ask for the best from Japan 
and you will get it, for there are there artists, art workmen and 


art lovers who, as of old, lovingly delight to produce perfect 
work in charming arts. ' 


MATHEMATICS AND CONSTRUCTION IN 
THE ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS.* 


la reputation of the architectural department of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts of Paris is based almost wholly on its 
strength in design. The curriculum, however, necessarily 
includes a fairly thorough course in mathematics and con-. 
struction, because graduates of the school are granted diplomas 
permitting them to practise architecture. Nominally they are 
also required to have had two years of office practice, but in 
reality a few weeks suffice. 

The students are divided into two classes, known as first 
and second, and to pass from the second to the first fifteen 


* A paper by James M. White, Assistant Professor of Architecture 
at the University of Illinois, published in the Zechnograph. x 
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“mentions” are necessary. They are one each in mathematics, 
descriptive geometry, stereotomy, construction, perspective, 
modelling and archeology, two in drawing and six in archi- 
tecture. A bright student will accomplish this work in about 
two years, but it is possible for one who enters in March to do 
it in sixteen months. ‘The first five mentions, which represent 
rather more than half the work, are the subject of this paper. 

The instruction is given entirely by lectures, which are an 
hour in length, and usually come no oftener than twice a week 
in any subject. A French lecturer includes much more in a 
lecture than do our professors, and the result is that the subject is 
less thoroughly grasped by the pupil. It is hoped that the 
reader will be able to form some conception from the number 
of lecturers in a course and from the problems and drawings 
required during it and on examination of how carefully the 
ground is covered. The examinations will serve as the best 
criterion of the thoroughness attained. Merely outlines of the 
problems are given and without the details the reader will be apt 
to conceive them as simpler than they really are. 

Of course, any wording offers considerable opportunity for 
different interpretations of the amount of work expected, but 
there is such a spirit of competition pervading the school that 
the fullest interpretation usually results. In forming an opinion 
of the course the reader must bear in mind that all subjects are 
taught from the standpoint of their application to the study or 
practice of architecture, and everything not having a direct 
bearing on the subject has been eliminated from the curriculum. 

The examinations are oral, but are supplemented by pro- 
blems worked ez doge, which means that the student is assigned 
to an alcove and required to work out a problem in a specified 
time, varying usually from six to twelve hours. 

The course in mathematics comprises about thirty-six 
lectures, and includes the subjects of algebra, trigonometry, 
conic sections, analytical geometry and mechanics. The algebra 
includes equations as far as the solution by successive approxi- 
mations of numerical equations of the third degree, decreasing 
geometrical progression, logarithms and interest. 

Trigonometry includes the solution of plane triangles in 
general, the calculation of triangles by logarithms and the rela- 
tion between a plane in space and its projection. 

Conic sections receive much more attention than the two 
preceding branches. Quite a careful study is made of the 
curves resulting from the intersection of the cone and cylinder 
by a plane, and of practical methods of drawing them and 
tangents to them ; also of methods of measuring surfaces and 
volumes frequently met with in construction. 

Analytical geometry is only touched upon and is taught 
mainly for its application to the curves of flexure of beams. It 
includes the curves of the second degree except the hyperbola, 
equations of the line and circle referred to polar co-ordinates 
and in geometry in space, the equation of the line and plane 
and the angle between two planes. 

Mechanics includes only statics and simple machines. 
Under the first are considered parallel and concurrent forces, 
composition of forces, parallelogram of forces, couples, moments, 
general equations for equilibrium, centres of gravity and reso- 
lution of forces ; under the second, the lever, balance, pulley, 
tackle, windlass, gears, inclined planes, the wedge, screw and 
various applications. 

The examination on this course in mathematics and 
mechanics is both written and oral. The written one usually 
consists of two questions, one of which is almost always the 
solution of a triangle and the other on mechanics. The oral is 
about three questions chosen at random. 

As a course in mathematics it is certainly very incomplete ; 

whether as a course specially designed for students of archi- 
tecture it is also incomplete is a subject affording ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion. Enough is included to suffice for the 
courses which are to follow, and the deficiency seems to be 
more in drill than in subject matter. Though the French seem 
to have found it sufficient to answer the actual needs of an 
architect, the American practice of adding a little more for the 
sake of the mental drill is a most excellent one. 
’ In contrast with it is the course in descriptive geometry, 
which is very thorough, being the principal basis of stereotomy 
and perspective. The course includes fifty or sixty lectures, of 
which about ten are a review of the part required for entrance 
and ten on the finding of the most common shadows. 

The best conception of the course is to be obtained from 
the examination questions, a list of which, divided into six 
series, is furnished to the students. The oral examination, 
part of which comes at the middle of the course, is on questions 
from this list, one being chosen at random from each series. 
The first series contains about twenty-five questions on the line 
and plane ; the second, thirty on the sphere, cone and cylinder 
of revolution, problems of angles, the solution of trihedral 
angles and regular polyhedrons ; the third, thirty on cones, 
cylinders, pyramids and prisms ; the fourth, twenty-two ques- 
tions on surfaces of revolution ; the fifth, twenty-five on ruled 
and helicoidal surfaces, and the sixth, twenty-five on shadows. 

Twenty-two plates of about forty of these problems must be 


drawn and constitute part of the examination. The problems 
on the first six plates are to be chosen from the first two series, 
on the second six plates from series three, four and five, and 
the remaining ten on shadows. 

One problem must be drawn em doge, for which six hours 
is allowed. The problem given last year was :—A cube stands 
with its diagonal vertical : a second cube of the same size has 
its diagonal coinciding with the first, but is turned through an 
angle of 223 deg. Draw in plan and elevation the intersecting 
cubes, and find the shadows at 45 deg. on the solid and on the 
plane of projection. Pillet’s text-book on “ Descriptive 
Geometry ” is closely followed in the lectures. 

The course in stereotomy is also a thorough one, and 
includes all of Pillet’s text-except the skew-arch. Under the 
division of masonry the lecturer treats of the methods and 
instruments used in stone-cutting, the principles of jointing, 
and of vaults, niches, domes and cupolas ; the arranging and 
proportioning of treads of stairs, also vaulted and suspended. 
stairs. Under the division of woodwork, the general rules of 
framing are considered, the methods of assembling pieces, 
general principles of roofs and the special ironwork of car- 
pentry. This course also includes the methods of finding 
patterns of stonework and bevels of rafters, and two problems. 
are given, the one in wood and the other in stone construction. 
Of those given last year the first was a small railway station 
which involved the design of the building, the framing plan of 
the roof and the principal bevels, also the framing of the stair 
and the patterns for the front string ; the second was a building 
entirely in stone, to be erected in a public market square and to 
contain a fountain and other sources of water-supply for the 
market. It was to be a vaulted structure, with the vaulting 
visible both inside and out, and a decorative motive based upon 
the structural form of the vaults. In the centre was to bea 
large stone basin, and around the walls small basins supplied 
with both warm and cold water for washing purposes. Outside 
were to be troughs for the watering of animals. The base- 
ment was to be used for storerooms, and was also to contain 
the apparatus for heating the water ; a stone stairway was to 
serve as a means of communication with it. Drawings were 
required of the plan, facade and section, showing the jointing 
of the stonework, besides patterns of three voussoirs, one of 
which was to be from the vaulting of the stairway. A course 
in surveying, consisting of six or seven lectures and three 
days’ practical field work, is appended to the above course. 

The work in construction comprises twenty lectures on 
theoretical and thirty on technical construction. Brun’s text 
on “Construction” is followed in outline, but in a condensed 
form, and the formulas which are given are demonstrated when- 
ever possible by means of the mathematics already enumerated. 
The following outline is very general and the reader is expected 
to supply many headings which are necessarily preparatory to 
some of those enumerated. The lectures include internal and 
external forces acting on beams, application of formulas to all 
usual cases, beams of equal resistance, also beams subject to 
inclined pressures, columns, lattice girders, roofs, calculation of 
strains and deformations, curved roofs, metal ribbed vaults, 
expansion, friction, effect of wind, stability of masses and 
distribution of pressures, retaining walls, problems of stability, 
applications to foundations in general, reservoir walls, stability 
of vaults and their supports, curve of the centre of pressure and 
its application to vaulting. 

The technical part includes a description of the materials. 
of construction, methods of handling and transporting them, 
foundations, rules for masonry work, walls subject to thrust, 
buttressing, shoeing, piers and columns. Vaults are treated 
first historically, after which follow descriptions of different 
kinds, methods of construction, centreings, _ plers, abut- 
ments and buttresses, stone stairs, paving with flagstone, 
brick and asphalte, and the draining of rain-water. The lectures 
on wood-working include descriptions of woods, methods of 
preservation, general principles of wood-working, assemblages, 
walls, floors, scaffolding, roofs, dormers, spires, towers, effect 
of wind and snow, roof coverings, stairs, Joinery and special 
‘ronwork. This is followed with lectures on metal-work, 
descriptions of the useful metals, commercial shapes, iron ‘walls 
and floors, masonry work of floors, roofs, trusses, arches, awn- 
ings, glazed roofs, water-pipes, gutters, 1ron blinds and shutters, 
elevators, grilles, balconies, hardware, plumbing and gas-fitting, 
heating and ventilating, electric-bells and lightning-conductors. 

Three problems are worked ez loge during the lectures on 
theory and three general problems are required during the 
latter part of the course. Besides these problems there is an 
oral examination on each of the two parts of the course of 
about three questions. The nature of the problem to be worked 
en loge is-known beforehand, so the student may be supplied 
with whatever data and formulas may be necessary. One 
of these problems called for the design of a lattice I-girder of 
equal resistance throughout and to sustain a uniformly dis- 
tributed load and two concentrated loads at equal distances 
from the end. Given the size of the angle-irons, height of web, 
width and thickness of cover-plates and diameter of rivets, 
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calculate the number of cover-plates required at the centre and 
at what points they may be successively discontinued, also the 
spacing of the rivets for the cover-plates and the lattice-bars. 
Another problem was the design of a six-panel triangular truss, 
sustaining dead load only, by both analytical and graphical 
methods. 

The three required during the lectures on technical con- 
struction involve design as well as construction. The first 
usually includes the investigation of a vault, such as :—Design 
.a grand stairway leading up to a terrace, the principal landing 
of the stair being vaulted. Calculate the vault and its buttresses. 
The second in one case called for the design of one bay of a 
riding-school, the walls to be of half-timbered work, trusses 
38 métres centres and 20 métres span. Submit plan, elevation, 
details of framing, and the calculation of the principal parts. 
The third is called the general problem, and includes about all 
the ordinary problems of construction which can be centred in 
one building. The following one will serve as a sample :— 
Design a museum building, consisting of a central glass- 
covered court, surrounded by galleries, three storeys and base- 
ment high. On the third floor is to bea library. The base- 
ment ceiling is to be vaulted, the other floors to be of iron and 
aasonry, the roof of the court to be of iron and glass, while 
that of the galleries is to be of wood and metal. There are 
required complete general drawings, problems of the stability 
-of the vaults, and notes on the calculations. These drawings 
are quite elaborately worked out and rendered in colour, even 
the construction details having the shadows all cast at 45 deg. 
The feature of design enters every problem that requires 
drawing, no matter what the study. 

The course in perspective consists of twenty lectures, and 
is very thorough. Three problems are required besides one ez 
4oge. ‘The following may be considered as samples :—Design 
a pedestal bearing a statue, the base to be about 1°5 métres 
across and either square or circular. Make a drawing of a 
public place, surrounded by arcades, and with a monumental 
fountain in the centre. No side of the square is to be parallel 
to the picture plane. 

Make a drawing from nature of an evsemzble or architectural 
detail, the drawing to be at least 0-25 x0:35 métres. The 
problem given to be drawn ex doge last year was the capital, 
-architrave and frieze of the Greek Doric order, without 
triglyphs. The shadows were also required. 

The above is, I believe, a fair representation of the work of 
the school not classed under the head of design, except the 
diploma drawing, which is a thesis design and involves details 
of construction and specifications. A candidate for a diploma 


is also required to pass quite elementary examinations in 


physics, chemistry and building law. 

The usual problems in design do not include any calcula- 
ions of construction, as no construction is expected to be shown 
on the drawings. 


SALISBURY SPIRE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the American Architect writes :— 
In connection with the article on the above subject that 
‘appeared in this journal under date August 24, 1895, it will not 
be uninteresting to refer to the work carried out under the 
direction and supervision of Sir Gilbert Scott, who was 
appointed, as he says in his “ Recollections,” about 18509. 
He says :—“ Our next great work was the strengthening of the 
ttower. The original thirteenth-century builders had erected a 
central tower rising sufficiently high to receive the roofs of the 
four arms of the church. The storey against which these 
roofs abutted is a very light structure, and was intended to be 
visible from within. It is perforated in its thickness by a 
triforium gallery, leaving externally a wall of little more than 
two feet in thickness, while the interior consists of a light 
arcade, with Purbeck marble shafts. The corner turrets have 
each a staircase, rendering them mere shells. 

“On this frail structure the fourteenth-century builders 
carried up the vast tower some eighty feet high, with walls 
mearly six feet thick, and upon this a spire rising 180 feet more. 
It need not then be wondered that the older storey, so unduly 
loaded, should have become shattered. Subsequent builders 
thave bolstered it up by flying buttresses and by every form of 
prop they could invent, till the sectional area of the added 
ssupports exceeded that of the original structure. Still, how- 
“ever, the crushing went on, and when I examined it it had 
proceeded to very alarming lengths. I proposed to bond it 
together (in addition to the numerous ties it already had) by 
‘diagonal iron ties, and then gradually to insert new stones in 
place of those which were shattered. 

“The Chapter, for further satisfaction, called in the aid of 
an engineer, eminent for iron construction, Mr. Shields, whose 
Opinion very much coincided with my own. To him was con- 
#ided the arrangement and construction of the ironwork, which 
‘was admirably carried out under his direction by Messrs. 
games, of London. It consisted mainly of two heights of 


diagonal ties, branching out towards their ends and passing , 
round the stair-turrets, and so grasping them firmly through 
a height of several feet, in which space they are connected by © 
vertical irons placed upon the exterior faces. When this 
system of ties was once firmly fixed, I felt that we could safely | 
proceed with the reparation of the stonework. This. was 
carried out under the direction of my excellent superintendent, 
Mr. Hutchins. Nearly all the steps of the four staircases were 
shattered and had to be taken out and renewed, and the same - 
was the case of a very great amount of the stonework. This 
was effected almost stone by stone, so that small parts were 
only disturbed at once—a very lengthy process, but the only safe 
one. It spread over many months, till at last every crushed 
stone had been replaced by one stronger than the old one had 
ever been, and set firmly in cement, so that by the time we had 
done, the work was stronger than it had been when new. 

‘“* Reparations of a minor kind were effected throughout the 
tower and even to the top of the spire, where I had the satis- _ 
faction of inspecting them up to the very vane. 

“We dare not do anything to the bent piers which carry the 
tower. Their curvature seems to have arisen from two causes, 
first, from the pressure of the arcades upon their flanks, and 
secondly, from their backs or flanks not consisting, as do their 
fronts, of Purbeck marble closely bedded, but of compressible 
rubble walling. These two causes acting together would 
almost necessarily produce flexure. This had been remedied 
in the north and south arches at an early date by building 
arches across them at, say, half height. The same might have 
been effected by a stone screen in the eastern arch, but in the 
western it would produce an inconvenient obstruction. I have 
advised the authorities to keep a watch over the piers, and if 
any increased curvature should be observed, to take some 
precaution, such as the insertion of iron beams from pillar to 

ilar.” 

P From the above quotation, it would appear that Sir Gilbert 
Scott and Mr. Shields thought that their method of “ tying in” 
the corner stair-turrets would be a sufficient and lasting work 

of reparation. Sir Arthur Blomfield does not say whether 

these ties and external bands are causes of injury through rust, 

and Sir Gilbert Scott does not allude to “the numerous small 

rods, bands and plates which,” says Sir A. Blomfield, ‘I believe 

to have been introduced in the upper parts of the angle turrets 

in the time of Bishop Sherlock.” It is evident from the recent 

investigation that the work of reparation of about thirty-five 

years ago has to be supplemented to a very great extent 
by costly works at the present time, due chiefly to the thrust of 
the spire, and it will be very instructing to see what improve- 

ment science will now suggest upon the methods of thirty-five 
years ago. The immense strides taken ‘during that time in 
methods of construction will probably result in strengthening 

once and for all the weak places and in giving an abutment to 

the thrust which will be sufficient for all time, but it may be 

surmised that Sir Gilbert Scott, whose experience in works of 
reparation of great magnitude and unusual difficulties was. 
extensive, would be very much surprised to find that further 

repairs are required now. It is at all events to be hoped that 

such works as are executed now will not be found by the next 

generation to need further supplementing. 


PRIMITIVE EUROPEAN “IDOLS.” 


By ARTHUR EVANS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


pete the Balkan peninsula to Sicily seems a far cry, but 

the ethnographic connection which in later times at least 
bound Apulia and the heel of Italy with the Illyrian lands on the 
opposite shore of the Adriatic affords a certain link. At any 
rate, the Butmir figures, with their cruciform bands across the 
body and the punctuations that adorn it, find a certain measure 
of distinct parallelism in a hitherto unpublished figure from a 
Stone Age interment at Villafrati, near Palermo. This remark- 
able figure is of coloured clay, namely, a dark grey ground 
colour with stripes of rosy lines and white punctuation. The head 
unfortunately is wanting, and the figure stands on a conical base, 
which suggests Myceneanexamples. A hole runs up through the 
centre from the middle of the base, and on each side of the 
base and at either shoulder are further holes. The 
breasts are indicated by circles of white punctuations, and the 
arms, with pink-striped bands, are folded over them ina manner 
not uncommon in Mycenzean figurines. Across the upper part 
of the body two bands of the same kind are drawn transversely. 
Both in this and the white punctuations there is an obvious 
parallelism with the Butmir figures, though the relief given to 
the breasts in the latter case and the generally naturalistic 
moulding of the Bosnian “idols” betray a great difference in 


*A paper read in the section of anthropology of the British 
Association, at the meeting on the 18th ult. F 
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style. It is to be observed, however, that some of these also 
show a tendency to develop a conical base. The associations 
in which the Villafrati idol were found seem to have been 
purely neolithic, and the vases from this group of tombs were 
of somewhat coarse and early fabrication. The fact, however, 
that it is coloured brings it into a closer relation with a class of 
painted pottery found in Istria and neolithic rock tombs of 
Sicily. This class of pottery dates from a time anterior to the 
period of Mycenzean contact, so well illustrated by the recent 
discoveries of Professor Paolo Orsi in the prehistoric cemeteries 
of the province of Syracuse. 
painted pottery has been also authenticated in the heel of Italy, 
and we have here a link of connection with the Greek and 
Danubian regions in which pottery with painted designs also 
begins to make its appearance in pre-Mycenzan times. 

Perhaps a still nearer comparison with the Sikel class is 
afforded by the discoveries of painted pottery in the Ligurian 
<aves, and here again associated with the occurrence of a 
painted idol. These discoveries have been made of recent 
years in a group of caverns in the Finalese, all of them contain- 
ing neolithic and zneolithic tombs. The principal explorers 
have been Professor Issel and Dr. Morelli, of Genoa, Signor 
G. B. Rossi and Padre Amerano, of Finalmarina, who first 
called attention to the existence of a class of painted neolithic 
pottery in these interments. Much regarding these interesting 
discoveries still awaits publication, and the material must still 
be mainly collected in the museums of Genoa, Finalmarina and 
elsewhere, and in private collections. Thanks to the courtesy 
of those concerned, I have been able to go over almost 
the whole of this, and have also had the advantage of 
assisting at some of Padre Amerano’s excavations in the 
great Pollera Cave, and of oral information from him 
on several points connected with his discoveries. The 
general results to which these researches have led me, so far 
as they bear on the present subject, may be summarised as 
follows :—This Ligurian group of cave burials shows in the 
ceramic products a distinct succession, beginning with rough, 
round-bottomed pots, with tubes and holes for suspension, 
found, according to Padre Amerano’s observations, at the 
lowest level, and it is to this class that the earliest painted 
fragments typologically belong. Then follow at a higher level 
interments with dark-coloured pottery, having a polished 
surface, the Italian bucchero, presenting more developed shape 
and handles, and often flat-bottomed. Side by side with this 
a certain amount of the eastern rougher class still survives, but 
the bucchero gradually predominates, and some of the most 
characteristic bowls of the more developed class are identical 
~with those found in the terremare of the other side of the 
Apennines, notably that of Castione. 

These comparisons warn us that we are already in the age 
of metals, and, indeed, various bronze objects, celts, daggers 
and knives have been found, evidently contemporaneous with 
this latest stratum. The forms of these bronze objects corre- 
_ spond to those of the Italian terremare and the Swiss lakes. 
It has been necessary to go into these particulars, as no really 
comprehensive account of these discoveries has seen the light, 
and as they are of great importance in their bearing on the 
primitive images discovered in their associations. Of the 
general accuracy of the sequence above indicated there can, in 
my opinion, and after considerable investigatiors of this 
Ligurian group, be no reasonable question. It corresponds, 
moreover, with the somewhat closely parallel Sicilian remains. 
There, too, we find in the earliest and pure neolithic period 
the more primitive and monochrome round-bottomed suspen- 
‘sion vases, accompanied by a coloured glass, which in this 
case almost supersedes them. These types are in their turn 
succeeded by bucchero vases of more graceful form, but of a 
polished surface less susceptible of colour. Colour in this case, 
as the other, was sacrificed to form, but the taste for painted 
pottery was at the same time satisfied by imported Mycenzan 
examples. The true Sikel class of painted ware preceded this, 
the period of Mycenzean contact, and must go back at least to 
the first half of the Second Millennium B.c. The sympathy both 
in ceramic fashion and ceramic form that is traceable between 
prehistoric Sicily and Liguria warrants us in assuming a cer- 
tain contemporaneity, and it results from this that the painted 
fragments here, too, belong to the early half of the Second 
Millennium p.c. On the other hand the parallels between_ the 
datest bucchero class of the Ligurian caves and those of the 
terremare may take this later stratum down to a period not 
ater than about 1,000 B.C., a conclusion quite in harmony with 
he other. 

Two primitive idols or images have been found in one of thesix 
Finala caves—that known as the Aiene Candide—and are at 
resent in the collection at Genoa. One figure of dark clay, 
with a nick on the top of the head, lozenge-shaped eye-holes, 
nd breasts indicative of the female sex, suggests a rough com- 
parison with a clay figure from the Burnt City at Hissarlik. 
The other, also of a woman, but which has lost its head and 


The very early appearance of. 


for arms, recalls that of the female figure from Laibach and of 
a well-known Mycenzan class of images. In examining this 
“ idol” in the monk’s collection I was able to detect a further 
circumstance that had hitherto escaped observation. The body 
of the image is in fact painted in the same primitive style as 
some of the neolithic pottery from the Finala caves. The 
ground is a pale rose, and dark brown stripes are drawn 
transversely across the body. Although the colours here are 
less marked, they are the same as those in the earliest fragment 
of painted pottery found in the Grotte di Pollera. We may 
therefore infer that it belongs to the same early period. The 
comparison between the rude clay images of Finalaand the better 
moulded examples from Butmir can only be of a_ general 
character. But there are other features in the deposits in which 
they occur which tend to link on the neolithic culture of the 
Ligurian coast with that of the Danubian valley and the 
Balkan lands. Painted pottery, as already noticed, appears in 
the neolithic hut floors of Lengyal in Hungary, and both this 
and the discoveries at Butmir in Bosnia show that the spiral 
form decoration as applied to pottery had already taken root in 
the Illyrian peninsula during the later Stone Age. 

Some of the most characteristic specimens of pottery 
with spiral designs from Butmir find their almost exact counter- 
parts in certain bucchero fragments from the Pollera and other 
caves of the Finala group. The spirals, too, occasicnally occur 
in both caves, with bands or background of linear decoration in 
association with zones of vandyking in a similar style. The 
forms of other vessels found in these Ligurian graves also show 
a distinct parallelism with the Bosnian, and with others from 
Hungarian deposits of the same period. It is possible, indeed, 
to mention a whole series of objects which have not only a North 
Italian and Danubian range, but which reappear on the A“gean 
coasts, in Greece and the Troad. The neolithic connection 
which also extends to Sicily makes it possible to regard the 
clay figures from such different deposits as Hissarlik, Laibach, 
Butmir, Villafrati and Finala as having some sisterly relation. 

But the resemblances called up by some of the above 
suggest the further question—May not this Illyro-Italic group, 
with its early painted ware, its spiral ornamentation and its 
kindred forms of images, stand in a certain kindred relation to 
the Mycenzean? Of the Mycenzan figures there are two 
prevalent types—one with horned prominences rising from the 
shoulders and a kind of ‘ Stephanos” on the head ; the other 
with rounded shoulders and bare head. Both classes show 
stripes across the body and a zone round the waist. If we may 
suppose that the Pollera figure was conical below, it would 
have afforded almost a perfect prototype to the last-mentioned 
class of Mycenzan idol. We have here in fact, in a ruder 
style, the characteristic form of body, rounded and arm- 
less, the painted ground and stripes, and the traces of 
a zone. Another somewhat less frequent class of Mycenzean 
images, with the Stephanos, shows the arms drawn over 
the breasts like flat bands, and this type shows an 
evident approximation to the figure from Villafrati. The 
first-mentioned Mycenzan class with the horn-shaped shoulders, 
and the latter with the arms drawn over the breast, may both 
be brought into a very close comparison with another somewhat 
later Danubian form, of which an example was found in com- 
pany with a spirally-decorated bucchero pot at Klicevec, near 
Kostolac, the ancient Viminacium, a very important centre- 
point of Balkan commerce, lying at the confluence of the 
Morava and Danube. This image, which I had the opportunity 
of sketching in the museum of Belgrade, standing high ona 
hollow conical base, is in its outline almost purely Mycenzan, 
though it has the perforated ears of some Thracian and 
Cypriote figures. It is of dark brown buéchero, with incised 
ornamentation filled with chalk, and the two-handled_ vessel 
with spiral decoration found with it shows the same technique. 
Round the neck of the image, which is evidently intended for 
a female, is a kind of torque with up-turned spiral ends, and 
round the waist is a girdle with pendant ornaments. Both this 
feature and the spiral ends of the torque show that the 
figure itself belongs to the Bronze Age of the Lower Danubian 
basin, though the raised spiral bands of the cap, the chalk inlaying 
and chequered zones show the development of a neolithic tradi- 
tion, which we also see at Butmir. A figure of a very similar 
image from Serbia, probably belonging to the same no doubt 
sepulchral deposit, has been published by M. Solomon Reinach 
in the Anthropologie. The back of this figure shows a kind of 
pigtail hanging down, with arrow-like ornaments such as those 
seen 0n its breast and that of one of the figures. It seems to 
me that though later perhaps chronologically, the Klicevec 
figure should be regarded rather as the outcome of a collateral 
Illyrian branch than as simply a barbaric copy of a Mycenzean 
type. In the perforated ears we see traces of an independent 
tradition approximating to that of some early Thracian as also 
Cypriote forms. The ceramic decoration with which it is 
associated is derived from an indigenous tradition going back 
into times anterior to the period of Mycenzan influence. We 


the lower part of the body, is of finer paste than the first, and | have here. in short, a younger sister of the Mycenzan idols, as 


the rounded outline of the body, which is bereft of any offshoots 


elsewhere in the same Illyro-Italic region we have found older 
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members of the same family. The Klicevec idol, in fact, affords 
additional ground for believing that the typical Mycenzean figures 
fit on to a large primitive family, distinct from the A:gean 
marble group, that had grown up in. the Balkan peninsula in 
neolithic times, and finds further ramifications on the Italian 
side of Sicily and Liguria. One characteristic of this European 
mainland form is that there are always traces of clothing, some- 
times indicated by incised, sometimes by painted bands. They 
seem to be associated with the first beginnings of painted 
pottery in a wide south-eastern region and with the appearance 
of spiral decoration. ; 

The curious class of squatting figures, to the existence of 
which in Thrace and the mainland of Greece attention has 
already been called, seems to me to bring into a new relation 
the so-called “ Cabiri” of Malta. These small limestone figures 
were discovered in the prehistoric building known as Hagiar 
Kim at the time of its excavation, undertaken by orders of the 
Governor, Sir Henry Bouverie, in 1839. It was sufficient, of 
course, that the figures should be a score in number, and that 
the conical stones should also have been found in a chamber 
of the same building, for them to have been at that time recog- 
nised as the seven Cabiri and the building itself as a ‘‘ Phoeni- 
cian temple.” These views, with some reservation, it is true 
on the question of the Cabiri, have recently found fresh ex- 
pression in Perrot and Chipiez’ great work, but certain com- 
parisons supplied by the form of the building lead us in a very 
different direction. From the further excavations at Hagiar 
Kim, carried out by Dr. A. Carnana in 1885, it appears that 
the monument itself consists of a stone wall enclosing a yard 
and two separate structures, one of which, that, namely, in 
which the rude images were found, is of a »reduplicated 
nature. The unity of these structures appears very clearly 
from a comparison of these ruins with those of Mnaidra, and 
again with the Giganteia of Gozo. Its ground plan consists of 
a surrounding wall, containing a group of apse-shaped chambers, 
one opposite the entrance and two on either side of the central 
passage. Both at Mnaidra and in the case of the Giganteia of 
Gozo two of these have coalesced, but the two units are dis- 
tinctly marked. At Hagiar Kim a somewhat greater trans- 
formation has taken place, as the second apse to the left has 
been destroyed to form the entrance to another similar ground 
of chambers, and that opposite the doorway has been converted 
into a second entrance. Whether or not the whole interior of 
these buildings was, as Fergusson supposed, vaulted over on 
the principle of the horizontal arch, it is certain from existing 
indications that several of the cells were so vaulted, and the 
whole arrangement strongly recalls various forms of primitive 
stone dwellings, both for the living and the dead, illustrated in 
the British Isles both by our chambered barrows and_by the 
beehive houses such as are still to be seen on the Isle of Lewis, 
and where, it may be added, the same tendency is observable 
of two or more such structures to coalesce. The special 
cinquefoil arrangement of the cells seen in the Maltese group 
of monument recurs in a class of chambered barrows, of which 
examples have been found in Jersey and the Isle of Man, and 
in the case of the well-known Long Barrow of Uley, near 
Gloucester. The fivefold grouping of the apsidal cells must 
itself be regarded as a natural development of a simpler trefoil 
arrangement, and that again of the single elliptic chamber. 
These simple forms are well illustrated by many of the Sicilian 
rock tombs. On the other hand, the general type of monu- 
ments to which Hagiar Kim, Mnaidva and the Giganteia 
belong find their best comparison, on the one hand, in the 
prehistoric structures of Sardinia and the Balearic Islands, the 
Nuraghe and Talyots ; on the other hand, as Mr. Fergusson 
has well pointed out, in a North African group, the highly 
developed descendants of which may be seen in the Kubber 
Roumeia, near Algiers, and the Madracu, near Blidah. 

It has been necessary to point out the true character of the 
Maltese monuments and their connections in view of the 
persistent attempt to describe them as erotic forms introduced 
by the Phcenicians. Phcenician shrines at all resembling 
these beehive cells are absolutely unknown. On_ the 
other hand, it is clear that the ground plan and structure 
of Hagiar Kim belongs to a West Mediterranean class, 
connecting itself with very ancient types of tombs and 
dwellings. It is possible that in this case the structure had 
been set aside to the service of a religious cult other than that 
of the departed, and the altar-like block discovered, the 
abundance of bones of sheep and oxen on the one hand, and 
on the other the absence of human remains, may be thought to 
favour this view. But that this cult was Phoenician, or that the 
small figures discovered were those of the Cabiri, does not by 
any means follow. In the case of the figures themselves we 
see very near parallels in the obese, squatting stone figures 
from the mainland of Greece and from Thrace described above, 
and perhaps the fern-like ornaments on the altar-stone, if altar- 
stone it be, may be best compared with the similar vegetable 
ornaments that mark the latest style of pre- Mycenaean ceramics 
as seen at Theia and Theresia, and those on a gold cup from 
the Fourth Acropolis tomb at Mycene itself, and the gold 


inlaid silver bowl from one of the tombs of the lower city. In 
this simple naturalism we have an element not only non- 
Pheenician, but as opposite to the formal borrowed Egyptian or 
borrowed Assyrian style of the Phcenicians as it is possible to 
conceive. 

The contemporary remains of the great Temple of Gozo 
afford further interesting points of comparison, all tending in 
the same direction. On slabs from this building, which is in 
every respect parallel to Hagiar Kim, the same punctuated 
ornamentation that occurs in the former case is seen in con- 
nection with spiral designs and the ends of lanceolate leaves. 
On another slab we find two rows of interlocked spirals of very 
AE gean aspect. Here, then, we see stone figures akin to those 
of Greece occurring in association with a primitive spiral 
decoration, an association that, as we have seen, is again 
repeated in the case of a whole family of primitive images 
extending from the A°gean shores to Bosnia and even the 
Ligurian coast. The punctuation with which the spiral motive 
is in one of the above cases picked out suggests again an exact 
comparison with the same decorative system as applied to 
ceramic work on some of the fragments from Butmir. We 
have then good warrant for believing that these Maltese 
figures, so far from being a comparatively recent Phoenician 
importation, go back to a much more remote age, and are 
contemporaries 27 sz¢u of the parallel class or primitive images 
found in Greek and Thracian lands. But the parallel existing 
between these so-called Cabiri and some of the Libyan figures 
from Nagada, to which Mr. Petrie has already called attention, 
is of an even closer kind, and is particularly evident in the 
position of the legs, which are not crossed, but bent on the 
same side. We have here, we may venture to believe, a new 
link between the Libyan invaders of the Upper Nile and the 
primitive inhabitants of the Mediterranean shores. But the 
extension of these primitive figures to Malta, Sicily and Liguria 
in the Western Mediterranean basin leads us still further afield. 
The highly interesting discoveries of the Brothers Street in the 
prehistoric stations of south-eastern Spain have brought to 
light an early form of culture, presenting in several respects a 
marked affinity with some of the earliest A°gean remains. 
Already in a pure neolithic tomb at Pernesa Messrs. Street 
found a small schist figure, which reasonably compares with 
the idols dug up at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann. His more 
recent researches have now greatly added to those materials, 
and show that in the remains of what he has termed the 
“middle neolithic” period in Spain stone idols are already 
found of a very primitive type, answering to the earliest of 
Hissarlik. In the latest neolithic period, again, they are at 
times very abundant in the interments. Some are elongated 
with a hat-like excrescence at top, and roughly-shaped, 
phalanged bones of animals are often used for the purpose. 
One of these has a primitive representation of an ear 
painted on it. At times there is a greater development 
of form, and on one alabaster image the breasts are 
modelled. Among the remains of the succeeding period, 
in which copper implements were used besides stone, 
and imported bronze ornaments appeared, was found a bone 
figure, evidently belonging to the same class. In deposits of 
the same date, here, as in the A°gean islands, are found 
marble cups of a kind which have also been found in the 
“sepulchral crypts” of Palmella, in Portugal. At El Argar, 
again, in a station belonging to the early Bronze Age, very rude 
images of the same class were found in associations which 
curiously recall those of Amorges and other A‘gean sites. It 
is possible that the rich silver mines of El Argar, then already 
exploited, were the source of the early silver supply of the 
Troad and the A2gean islands. It is certain that some of the 
flat triangular dagger-blades of bronze are indistinguishable 
from those of the second city of Hissarlik and the pre- 
Mycenzan cist graves of Amorges. These parallels make it 
probable that the earliest of the Spanish idols go well back into 
the Third Millennium before our era. One further bit of 
evidence takes us still further to the north-west, and leads us to 
hope that some further ‘illustrations of the primitive plastic 
family may eventually come to light in the British Isles. Ina 
deposit apparently containing a quartz celt and other neolithic 
relics at Skara, in Orkney, was found a rude human figure of 
whalebone, which from the indications of the breasts was 
probably intended to be of the female sex. 

Reviewing, then, the general results deducible from the 
evidence before us, we arrive at the following main con- 
clusions :—There is no reason for connecting the early 
Chaldean figures of Istar with any European influence, and, on 
the other hand, though the Asiatic models may have left their 
impress on some of the later A°gean forms, the European 
figures in their origin belong to an independent class, going 
back intoneolithic times. Of these three or four main groups may, 
perhaps be distinguished—the Zgean ncluding allied Thracian, 
forms ; the northern zone illustratea »y the amber images of 
East Prussia, in some respec‘s cur ously parallel with the 
/Egean group ; the Illyro-Italic eatending through the western 
part of the Balkan peninsula to Sc y and Liguria, and out of 
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which the typical Mycenzean painted idols seem to have been 
evolved ; the Maltese figures may, perhaps, best be regarded in 
connection with the Libyan ; while to the west we find in Spain 
another family derived from the most primitive beginnings and 
presenting a most remarkable parallelism with the Trojan and 
‘Egean. How far these different groups are due to an inde- 
pendent evolution, how far one may actually be derived from 
another are questions on which it would be premature to enter. 
But there seems, however, in some cases to be presumptive 
evidence of a certain inter-connection. The sepulchral rela- 
tions in which these so-called “idols” are so frequently found 
point to the conclusion to which attention has already been 
called, that we have here to do with a funeral practice common 
among primitive people in the most remote parts of the 
world—the substitution, namely, of small human figures for 
the actual human victims in the graves of the departed. 


DEDHAM CHURCH. 


HE tower of Dedham Church is well known to all lovers 
of Constable’s paintings, being a conspicuous feature in 
so many of them ; it 1s also an object of general admiration to 
all who visit the Vale of Dedham. Unfortunately, its condi- 
tion is a cause of great anxiety. A large stone, 32 inches by 
16 inches by 11 inches, fell from the upper string-course in 
January last, in consequence of which it has been found neces- 
sary to replace other loose and unsafe stones, and repair and re- 
point the string-courses on the four sides of the tower. While 
doing this work many other weak points in the tower were 
revealed, and it was decided to consult Mr. Micklethwaite. He 
reports that the roof is in a very bad condition ; the massive 
timber-work upon which the stability of the tower depends is 
much decayed, and therefore a source of danger.’ The stone- 
work of the four windows is very dilapidated ; the oak louvre- 
boards and framework need repair ; the stonework of the small 
west window of the clock chamber is unsafe, part of it has 
already fallen out ; the other windows of this floor also need 
repair. Worst of all, the cracks in the walls, which are an old 
trouble, show signs of widening, and the architect insists upon 
the urgent necessity of these cracks being thoroughly cleaned, 
loose stuff removed, and the cracks themselves carefully filled 
with Portland cement, and that all defects detected should be 
at once remedied. It is impossible to form an accurate 
estimate of the cost of the work, but it will be probably not far 
short of 5007. If the work is not speedily executed serious 
disaster may result. The fabric of the church, nave, aisles and 
clerestories have been completely repaired within the last ten 
years, and upon the interior and exterior work the parishioners 
themselves have spent over 1,650/. 


DECORATED WINDOWS. 


A hee earlier specimens of the Decorated style are as rich in 
colour as the English, and are to be distinguished from them 
principally by their details. But from the end of Edward I.’s 
reign a progressive increase in the use of white glass may be ob- 
served, even in the richest coloured pictures. As the style 
advanced, the individual colours also sensibly diminished in 
cepth. The general characteristic of a Decorated picture glass 
painting is that it is broader in colouring and less mosaic than 
an Early English one, and that its colouring is also somewhat 
less intense. The picture windows of this period are generally 
figure and canopy windows, and are easily distinguished from 
the Early English by the architectural details of the shrine 
work, which is borrowed from sculpture. The figures are 
also Jess classical, and their draperies are more ample 
and disposed in broader folds than the Early English. The 
Jesse windows are, in design, sometimes extremely like the 
Early English ; but their foliage, instead of being trefoil-headed 
and conventional, is natural. The vine-leaf is that most used. 
In general, however, the form assumed by the branches is more 
varied and playful than that of an Early English Jesse. In the 
east window of the choir of Wells the vine branches run quite 
across the window, independently of the mullions. The white 
pattern windows, particularly the earlier ones, have generally a 
rich sea-green tint, like the Early English ; their borders are, 
however, almost invariably composed of naturally formed 
leaves, like crockets, on coloured grounds, or of heraldry ; 
examples of each sort of border may be seen at Merton Chapel. 
Heraldry, indeed, was largely introduced into the windows of 
this period, and through it their date in many cases may be 
ascertained with tolerable exactness. The pattern work of a 
Decorated white pattern window—that is, as soon as the style 
developed itself, for the earlier Decorated white patterns are 
exactly like the Early English, only more weakly drawn— 
differs greatly from that of an Early English white pattern. 
Instead of an arrangement of panels laid as’ it were one over 
the other, the basis of a Decorated window is a flowing scroll- 
work of foliage, the leaves being usually copied from the maple, 


ivy, or oak, over which there appears to be laid, as it were, 
successive planes of interlaced geometrical ornaments, which 
appear on a careful examination to be principally copied from: 
the borders of the panels used in the preceding style, though 
the panels themselves are no longer retained. The rich effect 
of this arrangement may be seen in the windows of Merton 
Chapel. These white pattern windows were often further en- 
riched by the insertion of pictures under canopies, as at Merton, 
or simply in panels, as in the chapter-house at York, or of shields 
of arms, as at Norbury. But in every case it will be observed that 
the picture is inserted quite independent of the design of the 
ground-pattern of the window. Patterns composed of orna- 
mental quarries are not uncommon. The earlier quarries are 
generally banded, at least on their top sides, the effect of which 
is to produce an interlaced banded pattern apparently overlay- 
ing the quarries. The later quarries are, in general, not banded, 
as in the library of Merton, and the form of the ornament 
painted on them is of a late character. The use of the yellow 
stain is likewise a feature of this style. It was introduced 
early in the fourteenth century, and was profusely employed as 
early as the end of Edward II.’s reign. Of this the windows of 
Bristol choir are an example. The discovery of this means of 
enrichment without doubt tended to the adoption of a broader 
style of colouring. 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of Paintings in St. Louis is this year 
composed mainly of works representing the Glasgow and 
Danish schools. There are 115 works contributed by Glasgow 
artists. r 

Sir David Salomon’s Scholarship of 40/. a year at — 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, tenable for three 
years, offered to persons not yet in residence dona fide intend- 
ing to enter the engineering profession as a civil and electrical 
engineer, the successful candidate to enter at the college and 
to be a candidate for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos, having 
failed to attract any candidate, the governing body of the 
college announce that the scholarship will be open to candidates 
reading for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos at the end of their 
first year of residence, on the result of the annual college 
examination in June 1896. 

Frescoes have been discovered during the reparation of 
Ashampstead Church, Pangbourne, viz. at top of east end wall 
of nave under ridge a large representation of the ‘ Sun,” and 
underneath the collar-beam at east end of nave a much-injured 
“ Crucifixion ” over the rood; also on north wall of nave the 
‘“ Salutation,” the “ Nativity,” and other subjects. 


The Leeds School Board are raising a loan of 19,650/. to 
purchase sites and erect new schools. 


The Following Resolution was adopted at the meeting 
of the London County Council.on Tuesday :—‘‘ That it be 
referred to the Technical Education Board to see whether any, 
and if so what, steps can be taken to establish a permanent 
museum of arts and crafts in the Metropolis.” . 


At the Meeting of the Houghton Regis, Dunstable, School 
Board, on Thursday last, the plans of Mr. f. Hall Gibbons, 
architect, of 4o City Road, Birmingham, were selected in open 
competition. The plans include a teacher’s residence and 
schools for 200 children. 


The C7ty Press says that an interesting and valuable ex- 
hibition of drawings by the early masters will be opened at the 
Guildhall Gallery on Monday. These have been lent by Sir 
Charles Robinson, and are arranged in the large room of the 
Upper Gallery. There are specimens of the work of Albert 
Diirer, Michel Angelo, Raphael, Perugino, Luini, Holbein and 
Rubens. 

The Members of the Glasgow Ecclesiological Society have 
paid a visit to Dumblane and Stirling. Among those present 
were Mr. John Honeyman, architect, Mr. M‘Gregor Chalmers, 
architect, and Mr. H. D. Walton, architect. At Stirling the 
party visited the church of the Holy Cross, when Bailie Ronald 
pointed out the features of the building, which is unfortunately 
divided into two churches, the one occupying the nave, the othes 
the choir. 

The Corporation of Lichfield has been presented with a 
chain of ine workmanship to be worn by the Sheriff of the city, 
ae has not previously possessed any such insignia of his 
office. 

The Special Committee appointed by the Sheffield City 
Council to consider the appointment of a town clerk for 
Sheffield, in succession to the late Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith, have 
received applications from seventeen candidates: the list, 
reduced to six, is as follows :—Herbert Bramley, solicitor, 
Sheffield ; George McGuire, town clerk, York ; W. J. Jeeves, 
town clerk, St. Helens; Samuel Southall, town clerk; 
Worcester ; J. H. Farmer, town clerk, Bootle ; J. W. Williams, 
town clerk, Southport. 
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THE WEEK. 


VILLAGE greens are so characteristic a feature of some 
parts of England, and so many covetous people are desirous 
of gaining hold of them, it is to be hoped that the right of 
parish councils to control them will be generally accepted. 
Churchwardens and overseers are like the rest of men when 
they are deprived of privileges, and are not everywhere dis- 
posed to accept the regulations of the new authority. A 
case which came before the magistrates at Hayward’s 
Heath on Monday reveals the sort of feeling which exists 
in some places. Horstec Keynes possesses a green which, 
by section 6, sub-section ili, of the new Act, comes 
under the jurisdiction of the parish council, as the 
successors of the overseers and churchwardens who held 
the g een in trust since 1864. One of the first acts of the 
council was to prohibit horses and carts from passing over 
the land, in order that the green might be preserved as a 
recreation-ground. But as the overseers and church- 
warders were indifferent during thirty years whether the 
green was cut up by cart tracks or otherwise, the proposed 
innovation offended their worships. Accordingly, when a 
man was summoned for driving a horse and cart, some of 
the authorities came forward to support him. The magis- 
trates, however, would not allow the new Act to become 
inoperative, and imposed a fine, with costs. In all similar 
cases we trust no less decision will be shown. If anything 
can recommend.the Parish Councils Act, it is the expecta- 
tion that the clauses will preserve village greens. 


_ Tue death is announced on the 3rd inst. at his residence, 
2 Barnes Villas, Lonsdale Road, Barnes, of ARTHUR THOMAS 
ALLom, architect, in-his sixty-seventh year. One of the 
sons-of THomas ALLoM, the water-colour artist, Mr. ALLOM 
inherited much of his father’s artistic ability, and was 
frequently employed by architects to colour their perspec- 
tives and invest their designs with cesthethic qualities in 
the days when such devices were permissible. His practice 
as an architect was not extensive ; one of his principal 
works in London is the Vestry Hall for the parish of St. 
Mary, Islington, in High Street, which he gained in com- 
petition. 


Tue late WiLLIAM WETMORE Story, who died on 
Monday at Vallambrosa in his seventy-sixth year, was 
another example of the consequences of seeking a reputa- 
tion for versatility. He was undoubtedly an able man, who 
might have gained fame as an artist or as a writer, but he 
was not satisfied with greatness of one kind. As a con- 
sequence, Mr. Story wasted time and power over magazine 
articles and stories in blank verse, which, if applied to 
sculpture, would have prevented the production of that 
strange figure, the seated Peadedy, which is to be found 
behind the Royal Exchange, and which by most Londoners 
is unfortunately supposed to represent all that modern 
American art can accomplish. Mr. Story was the son of 
the renowned American judge who by his knowledge and 
virtues elevated the practice of law at a time when it seemed 
doomed to degradation. The son for a time appeared 
eager to follow his father’s example, but he abandoned 
the Bar for sculpture. He had friends like NaTHANIEL 
HawtTHOoRNE, who were disposed to magnify the ability seen 
in his Cleopatra and Cumcan Sibyl, and the description of 
his studio and works in the pages of “Transformation ” was 
enough to turn the-attention of his countrymen towards 
him. But he liked to dally with literature, and eventually 
he became more of an amateur than an artist. Occasionally 
he hit upon subjects which were suitable, as when he 
demonstrated the impossibility that Puip1as could have 
produced many of the figures which adorned the Parthenon, 
and when he investigated the processes of modelling em- 
ployed by the Greeks. But he was deficient in creative 
and dramatic skill, and therefore his stories, however 
elaborated, never seemed to be derived from life. Mr. 
Story was an excellent man, and gained troops of friends 
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in England as in Italy, but he can hardly be reckoned 
among the great artists or the great writers of America. 


Berore the annual recess a sub-committee of the 
London School Board met some representatives of the 
contractors employed by the Board in order to consider 
objections which have been raised against clauses in the 
conditions of contract. Clause 5 states that the rates of 
wages to be paid are those mutually agreed upon by the 
Central Association of Master Builders of London and the 
representatives of the Union. This has been interpreted 
as if it were an obstacle to the employment of apprentices 
and improvers at less than the full rate of wages for work- 
men. The subject was formerly investigated, and the sub- 
committee are of opinion it should be declared that there 
is no objection to the employment of improvers to the 
extent of from 5 to 1o per cent. of the total number 
of workmen, except during the winter months. It is 
also recommended that the clause enjoining the display upon 
the works and in every workshop of the schedule of wages 
under a penalty of 20s. a day, which is an undoubted griev- 
ance, be changed. For the future it is proposed instructions be 
issued by the architect to the clerk of works employed on 
each job requiring him to display the schedule. Another 
grievance arises out of the requirement to keep account- 
books for all workmen, which are to be exhibited on 
demand. It is now said that it will be sufficient if the con- 
tractor produces his pay-sheets on instructions from the 
Board or its committees in the event of disputes relating to 
wages. The clauses were inspired at a time of temporary 
excitement, and in justice to the contractors it is only fair 
they should be amended. 


THE proceedings in one of the most important 
arbitration cases which has been heard in London will 
commence next week, before Lord BALFouR OF BURLEIGH, 
at the Surveyors’ Institution in Westminster. The claimants 
are the Eyre Trustees, whose most valuable estate in St. 
John’s Wood will be affected in various ways by the 
extension of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Railway. Parts of the property will be acquired; but in a 
case of this nature there are various kinds of damages to be 
considered. It is no wonder there is a difference of about 
200,000/, between the estimates of compensation prepared 
on behalf of the Trustees and those of the railway com- 
pany’s valuers. Numerous witnesses will be examined. 


NEITHER CARLYLE nor any one of his biographers 
appears to have been aware that close to Ecclefechan, his 
birthplace, there are remains of Roman or post-Roman 
ramparts which may be considered as unique. Excava- 
tions are in progress at the spot, which is supposed to be 
the ancient Blatum Bulgium, although now known as 
Birrens. A forum was lately discovered which is similar 
to one at South Shields, the main street from the south 
gate striking in about the centre, and the chamber to the 
north, with an oblong trough-like place init, slab-lined, with 
steps leading to it ; the site of the well was built round with 
ashlar, in which was discovered an altar naming the second 
cohort of Tungrians, and other objects. The earthen ram- 
parts, which are different from those of other Roman stations, 
are a puzzle to archzeologists. Some suppose that the lines of 
stones discovered just within these earthworks are the 
remains of the original stone ramparts, especially as the 
corners are of the usual rounded form, and that the earthen 
ramparts are post-Roman. The numerous fragments of 
Samian and other Roman wares in them ar2 accepted as 
evidence to support the theory., Of this age,also appears 
to be the so-called south gateway, a curious arrangement of 
stones. ‘The remains of the gateway of Roman date may 
hereafter be discovered. 


In our issue of May 17 last we published Mr. FREDERICK 
Sanc’s original designs for ‘a Roman Catholic Cathedral,” 
and aiso for a ‘‘ Proposed Chamber of Commerce, 
London.” Copies of the plates were sent by Mr. Sanc 
to Mr. Ruskin, and a letter has just been received from his 
secretary announcing that Mr. RuskKIN was very pleased 
with the illustrations, but that he has. now for some years 
ceased to criticise either MSS. or pictures. 
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METROPOLITAN BUILDING LAW.* 


HE expedition which was exhibited in the production 

of editions of the London Building Act of 1894 was 
probably without a parallel. Not only before a decision 
was given about one of the enactments, but before the Act 
came into operation, every architect, builder and owner 
of property in the Metropolis could make a selection 
according to his fancy and possess the size and type which 
he preferred for use. The hasty publication was in keeping 
with the pressure which governs the designing and erection 
of buildings, and, therefore, possessed more or less pro- 
priety. But there is a limit to what can be done in that 
way, and, if the law’s delay is ever excusable, it is, perhaps, 
in the preparation of a volume which is to serve as a guide 
for any branch of legal procedure. Numerous as are the 
editions of the latest Building Act which are in circula- 
tion, they do not make Messrs. CUNNINGHAM GLEN and 
BETHUNE’s superfluous. They can be utilised, but if com- 
pared with the massive volume which has just appeared, 


they can only be considered as having the same 
relation to it as sketch plans have to working 
drawings. The latter can be superseded, as many of us 


have found to our cost, and as we have suggested, the 
time for a standard exposition on the Building Act has 
hardly arrived ; but until the clauses have been scrutinised 
in various courts and judicial interpretations are given of 
doubtful expressions, there can hardly be a more satis- 
factory treatise on the Act than that which Messrs. KNIGHT 
& Co. have published. From the lawyer’s point of view it 
may at first sight be less attractive, for the authors announce 
that ‘the notes have been written not only with a view to 
making the work useful in practice to lawyers, architects, 
surveyors and builders, but also with a view to its being of 
assistance to candidates for examination by the Surveyors’ 
Institution.” Of late years extremes meet to an extent 
which suggests that Destiny has become a humourist ; still 
it will be novel to find Queen’s counsel and auctioneers’ 
apprentices side by side deriving knowledge from the same 
source. But when it is remembered how scanty is the 
acquaintance of the inner Bar with building, the spectacle 
will be gratifying. 
It is mainly by the notes that one edition of an Act is 
distinguished from another. By taking the time that was 
required the authors of the new edition are enabled to make 
their notes more numerous and more elaborate. At the 
‘present time an editor of the Act would require the gift of 
prophecy as well as case knowledge in order to produce a 
perfect edition, for there are some points about which it is 
hard to foretell in what manner a majority of judges will 
interpret them. But such light as can be cast on the 
obscurity by precedents is furnished by Messrs, CUNNING- 
HAM GLEN and BetHuNE. They take up every section 
seriatim, and they bring their knowledge and experience to 
elucidate each of them. The edition suggests the neces- 
sity which exists for a technical dictionary which will be 
accepted as authoritative. Judges are continually referring 
to definitions which are found in “Johnson” and 
“Webster.” But for technical terms those authorities are 
hardly acceptable. The Royal Commission on Labour 
issued a dictionary of trade terms, but it is very restricted 
in its scope, and is no more binding that the humblest 
dictionary. The editors rely often on Gwitt’s ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia” and Crazp’s “Technological Dictionary.” Asa 
consequence debateable propositions are created. An 
ordinary builder could never, for instance, be made to 
understand party walls as “partitions of brick.” The 
Building Act of 1894, however, abounds in definitions, and 
the editors are careful in drawing attention to them, and 
they compare them with other definitions in order to suggest 
their congruity or incongruity. It is remarkable, however, 
that the most important of all words in this class of legisla- 
tion, viz. ‘ building,” remains undefined. The framers of 
the Actand the amateur law makers who supposed they 
imparted the perfecting touches to the sections shirked the 
task of explaining the word. Consequently a butcher’s 
* The Law regulating Streets and Buildings in the Metropolis 
under the London Building Act, 1894, and other Metropolitan Statutes, 
Gc. By R, Cunningham Glen, M.A., LL.B., and A. A, Bethune, 


Barristers-at-Law. With diagrams by A. Conder, architect. 
London: Knight & Co. vig a ae 


booth on wheels, a vinery,a photographer’s show-case, or 
a cellar can be accounted a building, while a brick-kiln and 
other structures of unusual strength in which many bricks 
were used may not be so accepted. 

The instructional letters which have been issued from 
Spring Gardens relating to definition may not be considered 
as binding by the judges ; for even the statement of a 
member who backed a Bill concerning the meaning of a 
passage is not accepted in Court. Hence it is that the 
second schedule of incombustible materials will sometimes 
be found an uncertain guide, for, as the editors say, “It is 
obvious, when the nature of some of those materials is 
considered, that the mere fact of a material being men- 
tionéd in the schedule as to be deemed fire-resisting, 
will not render such material incombustible material within 
the meaning of this section.” It would be impossible 
within our limits to note all the shortcomings in the Act 
which the editors point out. For example, in section 82, 
relating to the application to erect special and temporary 
buildings, to which the general provisions are inapplicable, 
or in the opinion of the Council inappropriate, “having 
regard to the special purpose for which the building or 
structure is designed and actually used,” it is hard to see 
how a contemplated building can be one in use. The 
editors remark :—- . 

The words ‘“‘and actually used”? were probably introduced into the 
section subsequently to the original drafting of the section. What 
effect is to be given to them it is difficult to see, having regard to the 
fact that the section applies only when a builder is ‘‘ desirous of erect- 
ing” a building or structure to which the provisions of Part VI. are 
inapplicable, or in the opinion of the Council are inappropriate. The 
section would have been more intelligible had the words ‘‘and in- 
tended to be used” been inserted instead of the words ‘‘and actually 
used.” 

In section 84 it is enacted that a license is not required 
for a wooden structure erected by a builder for his use 
during the construction of a building. The word “his” is 
important, for it was not in the similar section of the Act 
of 1882; but the Queen’s Bench held that the exemption 
was limited to structures erected by a builder for his own 
use, and did not apply to ‘‘a structure erected for the 
purpose of carrying on during the progress of the works the 
business usually carried on in the premises undergoing 
alteration or repair.” A builder’s pay-office on wheels, if 
standing in the forecourt of his premises, is still, we sup- 
pose, not to be considered as a structure of a temporary 
character. By section 85 the part of the Act relating to 
wooden structures does not apply in the case of a pile, stack 
or store of timber not being a structure affixed or fastened 
to the ground. The editors have the following remarks on 
the subject :— 

Under the previous Acts considerable diversity of opinion existed 
as to whether permanent erections intended for the storing and drying 
of timber were buildings or erections to which the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Acts were applicable. In some cases these erections 
were held by magistrates to come within the Acts, and the owners were 
compelled to enclose them with walls, and to a great extent unfit them 
for the purpose for which they were erected, while in other.cases such 
erections were held not to be within the Acts. Stacks or piles of 
timber which merely rested on the ground were not affected by the 
previous Acts at all, The present enactment, however, removes ali 
doubt on the point, the necessary inference being that an erection 
affixed or fastened to the ground for the purpose of stacking or storing 
timber is an erection or structure within this part of the Act. At the 
same time, the present enactment gives the Council a wide discretion 
as to its requirements in the case of such structures; and as such 
discretion must be exercised properly and reasonably, it is presumed 
that no such vexatious requirements will be imposed as were the 


necessary consequence of the compulsory provisions of the former 
Acts being held to apply to such structures. 


Section 87, respecting the erection of walls on the 
line of junction of two adjacent properties, is probably the 
most important in the Act in a lawyer’s eyes, for to some 


extent it affects the rights of property which are supposed 
to be sacred. By sub-section 6 the projecting footings of 
an external wall with concrete or other solid substructure 
thereunder can be placed on adjoining land without the 
consent of its owner. The consequences of the privilege 
are supposed by the editors to be as follows :— 


The provision enabling the building owner to place the footings 
of his wall upon the land of the adjoining owner, upon condition of 
his making compensation ‘‘ for any damage occasioned thereby,’’ will 
not, it is submitted, confer on the building owner any right of property 
or easement on the adjoining land. The property in the footings will 

\ follow the property on the land upon -which they are placed, and 
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become therefore the property of the adjoining owner. But he again , 


will be unable to interfere with them to the detriment of the build- 
ing owner’s property, because of the duty cast upon him by the 
common law not to use his property so as to injure that of his 
neighbour. The fact, however, that the footings of a wall 
have been placed on the land of the adjoining owner in exercise 
of the right given by section 87 will not prevent the adjoining 
owner when he is desirous of erecting an external wall upon the 
boundary of his land, and immediately adjoining the firs'-mentioned 
wall, from removing such footings for the purpose of erecting his own 
wall, provided, of course, he has the permission of the district surveyor 
to his erecting his wall without footings on the side next his neighbour’s 
wall, and takes care to provide the necessary support to that wall 
during and after the erection of his own wall, and makes good all 
damage that may be occasioned to the adjoining premises. 

It is well to remember that the adjoining occupier has 
rights as well as the adjoining owner which must be 
respected. 

In addition to the Building Act of 1894 the editors also 
introduce the parts of other Acts which are still cperative in 
respect of buildings in the Metropolis, and they append 
comments whenever necessary. Over a hundred pages 
are assigned to copies of the standing orders, by-laws and 
regulations, &c., of the London County Council and the 
Commissioners of Sewers. <A series of diagrams prepared 
by Mr. A. ConpER are appended. The edition thus 
becomes as complete as is possible at the present time, and 
as a guide to building law in London it is invaluable. 
Some architects and surveyors may be able to trust to their 
own experience in interpreting the various sections of the 
Act of 1894, but the majority of practitioners will find it 
advantageous to utilise the aid which Messrs. CUNNINGHAM 
Gien and ARTHUR BETHUNE have placed at their dis- 


posal. 


WAREHAM ‘AND ITS-ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


N a letter to the Zzmes Sir J. C. Robinson writes as follows 
about the impending restoration of a disused but interesting 
church :— 

The ravages of “ restoring” parsons bid fair to contaminate, 
sophisticate or actually blot out every vestige of antiquity in 
dur old country churches. Everywhere alike these amiable 
vandals are stricken with the same perverse rage for benewing 
everything. 

Something ought to be done, and if the Zz7zes will lend its 
all-powerful aid something highly useful may be done in the 
way of instilling reasonable conservative ideas into the minds 
of these radical destroyers. 

One of the most venerable, beautiful, untouched, and alto- 
gether most precious ecclesiastical structures in this country is 
now in danger from this all-pervading “ restoration” craze. 

Time—eight or nine centuries, no less—has borne kindly 
enough on St. Martin’s Church at Wareham, but at last the 
tooth has told, and the building is really in need of structural 
repair. 

If, however, it is to be treated after the fashion of Wareham 
which has prevailed in other instances, it would be better to let 
it fall into ruins than to lay a hand upon it. When your 
readers are informed that the building in question is sub- 
stantially nothing less than one of the most interesting and 
complete Anglo-Saxon churches in the kingdom, the archzeo- 
logical importance of the structure will be at once evident. 
Infinitely: picturesque in itself, and with surroundings the 
delight of artists and a property of real value to photographers 
innumerable, all this would be vulgarised or swept away if the 
“restorers” and their abettors had their way. 

Their action is, however, entirely needless, and it must not 
be allowed. 

Fortunately the case is a simple one and free from any 
complications on the score of ecclesiastical utility. St. Martin’s 
Church has, in fact, been disused for a hundred years or more, 
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| metal casting and chasing which has come down to us. 


though cared for and fairly kept intact down to the present | 


time,.and the church accommodation at Wareham is, as it 
stands, amply sufficient for the needs of the declining old world 
town. A scheme, however, has been floating in the air at 
Wareham for some little time to “restore” St. Martin’s Church 
and bring it into use again, and as there seems to be money 
forthcoming for every project of this kind if parsons and pious 
old ladies have their own way unchecked, it is very likely to be 
carried out. Money is in fact the root of all this evil. It has 
been fatally abundant for similar purposes in Wareham of late 
years, and irreparable mischief has already been caused by it 
in another instance. Wareham once had no less than eight 
churches ; there are now three, and the remains of a fourth. 
This, of course, is an unusual complement for a little town of 
some two or three thousand inhabitants only, but Wareham 
was once a metropolitan city, the seat of Anglo-Saxon kings, with 
a strong castle and walls and a mint ofits own. An air of antique 
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dignity and importance still broods over the place, and it is 
of no small practical moment to the still dwindling inhabitants of 
this delightful old town that the flavour of old respectability and 
all that can conduce to it should be keptup. The place and all 
its surroundings are in fact charming, though far too little 
known. There are still in this busy modern world old places 
like this which, as the saying is, should be put under glass 
cases to preserve them, and Wareham is emphatically one. of 
them. 

The principal church, St. Mary’s, is a large and important 
one, and it 1s, or rather was, of high archeological and artistic | 
interest. These qualities it has not yet entirely lost, but it has — 
in our own time suffered from a series of utterly needless and 
altogether wrong-headed operations which have robbed it of, 
very much of its former importance. 

Previous to the year 1841 the structure was very intact, and 
it must have been most picturésque and charming and full of , 
antiquarian interest, but in that year the entire nave of the 
church, which must have been substantially in great part of 
Norman, or perhaps even of Anglo-Saxon date, was pulled 
down bodily on the plea of enlarging the church, and a hideous 
barn-like so-called Gothic structure, in which, nevertheless, 
some remains of the old building were incorporated, erected in 
its place. This has left the old church with a fine Perpendicular 
Gothic tower and porch at the west end, and a splendid 
fourteenth-century chancel with lateral chapels and chantries, 
betwixt which the modern nave is sandwiched. Ever since this 
initial act of vandalism a succession of rectors and church- 
wardens have tried their hands on every part of the building, 
as if perversely bent on abolishing all evidences of antiquity, 
altering this, scraping away that, turning out previous ancient 
fittings and fragments and_ substituting hideous modern 
ecclesiastical utensils and millinery whenever money could be 
got to carry on the work of destruction. 

There is an ancient stone-vaulted side-chapel with a curious 
watching-chamber above. This is nothing less than the early 
fourteenth-century structure erected over the Anglo-Saxon 
chapel which for a time originally enshrined the sainted body 
of Edward, king and martyr, after his murder, five miles away, 
at Corfe Castle. 

This chapel, when I saw it a few years ago, remained un- 
touched, as it had always been. Recessed under cusped 
canopies in the walls on each side lay two splendid effigies of 
cross-legged knights in Purbeck marble, well-known chatelains 
of the great castle which almost looks down on Wareham town. 
Piously, and for their souls’ health, were the mailed warriors 
laid low in this holy shrine, but these effigies have just been 
ruthlessly turned out and bundled into the adjoining chancel to 
make room for a rabble of small boys, whose surplices are hung 
upon an unsightly framework, down the middle of the chapel. 
Scraped and patched, moreover, inside and out are the 
venerable walls. Dense and dull of feeling, nevertheless, must 
have been the mind that counselled the sweeping away of the 
almost holy patina which overspread these sacred walls. The 
chancel itself, moreover, has just been desecrated by the 
building out on one side of a new organ chamber, whereby 
some precious original features of the building have been 
destroyed, and this to contain a gaudy bellowimg machine, gilt 
and painted exactly in the style of a japanned coal-scuttle. It 
would be tedious to describe all the successive acts of vandalism 
which have been perpetrated in this church by, nevertheless, 
well-meaning people. 

One precious treasure still happily remains intact in St. 
Mary’s Church. This is the admirable old leaden font of 
Anglo-Norman design of the twelfth century, unquestionably 
one of the most important and beautiful specimens of English 
This 
splendid work, quite worthy to compare with the famous ' 
Gloucester candlestick at the South Kensington Museum, is, in 
fact, a unique and scarcely known treasure ; around its sides, 
standing under finely decorated, circular-headed arcades, are 
figures of the Twelve Apostles, fine, dignified, elaborately- 
draped figures of highly finished work, and in style of design 
far above the average of the age. Fortunately, nothing worse 
than blackleading, a few years ago, has happened to this 
monument. | 

Holy Trinity, another church at Wareham, in which, as at 
St. Martin’s, for a century or more, divine service has ceased 
to be held, has many points of interest. The rumour is that it 
is to be demolished and sold to supply funds for the “ restora- , 
tion of St. Martin’s.” This, however, would be, the last straw, 
and I think it need only be mentioned to insure this scheme 
being estopped. It is interesting to note that both these 
churches have been erected in situations where they could take 
a share in the defensive scheme of the old fortified city. Ware-, 
ham is surrounded with a high and extremely interesting earthen 
rampart of either Roman or Anglo-Saxon origin, and this 
barrier is still quite intact. ‘Two main streets, intersecting in. 
the centre of the town, as in most Roman cities, lead to open- 
ings or gates in the rampart, and on two sides the place is 
further protected by parallel rivers, the Frome and the Trent, 
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which run at the base of the so-called ancient : walls.” Two | ceeded in driving out the bats by letting in the light; the chancel 


old stone:bridges span these streams respectively on the north 
and south entrances to the town, and St. Martin’s Church is 
finely situated astride the old: rampart at the north gate, com- 
pletely commanding the hollow way beneath, whilst on the 
other side the low loopholed tower of Holy Trinity is within 
arrow-shot of and commands the Trent Bridge on the south. 
Both these churches, with the ancient bridges in the fore- 
grounds, respectively make charming pictures, backed by tall 
trees and the picturesque roofs and gables of the old houses of 
the town. One of Sir Seymour Haden’s most successful etch- 
ings, in fact, is a view of the last-named bridge and church. 

The general aspect of St. Martin’s Church at once shows its 
origin. It is a similar building to the Anglo-Saxon church at 
Bradford-on-Avon, but on a somewhat larger scale—a tall, 
square building with a short, high chancel attached and with a 
curious projecting lower or square porch, with a belfry above 
rising no higher than the roof of the main building. 

I think there cannot be a doubt that much of the actual 
structure is Anglo-Saxon work, though it was in great part 
remodelled in the early part of the thirteenth century. There 
are, in fact, many interesting and beautiful details of this 
period, notably a fine arcade, with Purbeck marble shafts and 
carved capitals in the interior and a most beautiful two-light 
window of the same period on the south side. The round- 
headed chancel arch, on the other hand, is probably the original 
Anglo-Saxon arch, slightly modified at the period alluded to; 
whilst one narrow circular-headed loop window, high up on the 
north side of the chancel, is apparently of the same original 
period. 

Tie rods and, perhaps, a little underpinning are, I think 
almost all that this most interesting building requires to secure 
its existence for centuries to come. Not a finger should be laid 
upon it other than for strictly necessary repairs. 

The principal object of this letter 1s to call the attention of 
the societies and persons interested in archzological subjects 
to the state of the matter, and especially as to the crude 
Wareham ideas now afloat. which, if left unheeded, will most 
certainly sooner or later eventuate in another deplorable exploit 
of irremediable vandalism. 


Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., also writes :—Having visited 
Wareham within the last few weeks I should like to corroborate 
all that Sir J. C. Robinson says of the extreme interest of the 
place, and also to support his protest against the proposed 
restoration of St. Martin’s. It may often be difficult to decide 
between the claims of an historic past and a live church, but in 
this case there can be no question. 

Most fortunately the peculiar position of the little church on 
the old wall high up above the road renders enlargement 

impossible, and the building could never be anything but a 
- tiny chapel, for this can be no urgent parochial need. 

The small and lofty nave is undoubtedly the early Saxon 
fabric, and there is some “long and short” external quoining to 
the chancel-arch wall that Sir J. C. Robinson does not mention. 
It is said that King Beohrtric was first buried there. 

There seems some local attachment to the church, as I was 
informed that a number of children were baptized here in 
Jubilee year. Some substantial repair is badly wanted, and it 
would be quite possible to put it in such a state that an 
occasional baptism might be held in it without injury to its 
archzological interest or that “patina” that should be pre- 
served. To fit it for ordinary service would, as we know too 
well, mean to destroy the greater part of its interest, and this 
would indeed be vandalism. 

I should like to add my testimony to the great interest 
of the town. I see no reason to doubt but that the walls are 
Roman ; they’are high and broad grass mounds along the top 
of which one can walk, but it would probably be found that 
they are formed over concrete or rough stone walls. There are 
not many—if, indeed, any—towns in England still contained 
within their Roman walls. 


The Rev. Selwyn Blackett, rector of Wareham, has written 
the following letters to Sir J. C. Robinson and Mr. Thackeray 
Turner:— 

Wareham Rectory : October 3, 1895. — 

Sir,—I thank you for your letter in the 7Z7zmes of to-day 
about the churches at Wareham. It is very amusing reading, 
and if the public are shrewd enough to distinguish between 
carping and criticism you may have done us a great service by 
helping us to raise the funds required to preserve St. Martin’s 
Church. If, after filling a whole column of the 7zmes witha 
cry of alarm, you had concluded with an appeal for funds, my 
gratitude would have been greater. You have, however, fallen 
into one or two errors. There is no plan for the restoration ‘of 
St. Martin’s. I- wish there were. For seven years I have 
pondered over the best way to preserve this interesting building, 
which is now in a very precarious condition, but rather than 

patch it-up I have deft it untouched. 


I have, however, suc-- 


roof is in good repair, and the ivy has been cleared away wher- 
ever it was injuring the fabric. The Bishop of Salisbury has fre- 
quently expressed a wish to see the building restoredjand several 
well-known architects and antiquarians have visited the church - 
for the purpose of examining it. _Now that you have at last dis- 
covered it and seem to appreciate its value, I should gladly wel- ' 
come your advice and assistance in the work of preservation, — 
As it was built by Bishop Aldhelm at about the same time that he 
built Bradford-on-Avon Church, and upon the same lines, I. 
should like to see it restored in the same way as the sister 
church at Bradford was restored. There is nothing to be pulled 
down nor to be built up, except some Purbeck marble shafts to 
be inserted between the capitals and bases which remain. The 
late Professor Freeman was asked to draw public attention to 
St. Martin’s, with the object of obtaining funds to preserve It, 
but his lamented death occurred before anything was done. If 
you will be so kind as to come to Wareham again and let me 
know of your visit; I shall be only too delighted to show you 
the letters, photographs and sketches which I have collected in 
preparation for the happy time when something could be done. 
As soon as funds are obtained we should seek the aid of one 
of the best ecclesiastical architects, and if you will give us your 
assistance in obtaining the means, I think that you will find us 
perfectly ready to adopt your plans.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Sir J. C. Robinson. SELWYN BLACKETT. 

(No reply has been received.) 
Wareham : October 5. 

Sir,—Your letter in the Z7mes to-day (5th inst.) induces 
me to write to you about St. Martin’s Church, in this town of 
Wareham. Whilst thankful to any one who will draw attention 
to our churches here, I regret that you should have followed 
Sir J. C. Robinson’s blunders. His letter would have much 
more weight if he had not sneered at “pious old ladies.” . We 
parsons are well able to take care of ourselves, but it was, to 
put it mildly, an ungentlemanly thing for Sir.J. C. Robinson to - 
write in such terms of two ladies who are far better known in 
this county than Sir J. C. Robinson himself. However, putting. 
aside his unfortunate method of expressing himself, he 1s quite 
wrong in his facts. He complains of the recent rebuilding, of” 
the chancel of St. Mary’s and the erection of an organ chamber.’ 
The rebuilding was an absolute necessity if the chancel was . 
to be used for Divine service ; the walls were falling out and 
the roof was falling in. The question remains whether the » 
work was done with due care to retain everything of historical . 
interest. A faculty was publicly applied for, the subject - 
was carefully considered by the bishop and by an antiquarian 
whom the bishop frequently consulted» upon such matters, 
and the plans were approved. The architect was no <un- - 
known ’prentice hand, but the former diocesan’ surveyor, Mr. 
G. R. Crickmay, of Westminster and Weymouth. You- may 
perhaps have heard of a fine old Norman church at Studland, 
in this neighbourhood, which was admirably restored a few - 
years ago (1880), after some suggestions from your Society ; _ 
this restoration was carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Crickmay. To most people this will be quite sufficient - 
evidence that we have not been acting in the reckless manner 
described so amusingly by Sir J. C. Robinson. If Sir J. C. 
Robinson had informed me of his visit I could have pointed 
out to him various points of antiquarian interest brought to 
light during the seven years of. my residence here. I do not 
know of anything of interest that has been removed from the ~ 
church, with the exception of an oak screen which is now in > 
Sir J. C. Robinson’s house, and which I should be very glad to 
see replaced in the church. He has been entirely misinformed ~ 
about the effigies, and has merely guessed that they have been 
removed from under canopies. He is also wrong about the — 
antiquity of Holy Trinity, which is a hideous recent structure — 
upon a very ancient base. Meee ae” 

You state in your letter that the people of Wareham 
appear to be ignorant of the treasure that we have in St. ° 
Martin’s. Antiquarians who have paid us a visit could tell 
you of the deep interest which I take in this interesting old | 
building, but these antiquarians have done me the honour of 
letting me know that they were coming to see the church ; 
unfortunately, Sir J. C. Robinson did not do so, and ‘hence his ~ 
mistakes. That the people of Wareham subscribed to put on ~ 
a new roof to prevent the rain getting into St. Martin’s is a- 
proof that we do. value our antiquarian treasure. I am not 
writing to the Zzmes to defend myself from the slur cast upon - 
me by Sir J. C. Robinson and yourself. I will leave that to - 
your own sense of what is fitting, though I should certainly be | 
glad for the public to know that I am not the careless trustee » 
of precious historical buildings that you have described me. ~ 

If you will help me to. obtain’ funds to preserve St. - 
Martin’s I shall be deeply grateful both to yourself and to Sir 
J. C. Robinson for having called public attention to our: 
churches, You will surely not be satisfied to tellus our duty 
and not help us to do it.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, . 

SELWYN BLACKETT, rector of Wareham. 
- The Secretary, Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings. - 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC) SOCIETY. 


N Tuesday evening the winter session of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society was opened. + de 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood, the president, in his address, 
briefly sketched the history of the Society, which was founded 
in 1854. He said experience showed that the use made by 
members of the Society’s reading-room and library would 
always be limited, and it did not appear that the Society would 
gain any advantage from an attempt to rival the Camera Club 
on its own lines. During the next few years he hoped they 
would accumulate a fund which would enable them to secure 
still more convenient premises, good library accommoda- 
tion, space for the growing collection, and a large room 
for meetings. The Society’s Journal had been published 
regularly and improved in character, and since 1854 not 
a year had passed without an exhibition. The Society 
was more firmly established than ever. The standard of 
the exhibition was higher than ever, and it as fully repre- 
sented the highest level which all the varied applications 
of photography have reached. The principal photographic 
event of the past year ought to have been the exhibition which 
was held at the Imperial Institute, but unfortunately it was 
unsuccessful. An excellent collection of pictures was brought 
together, the scientific applications of photography were 
admirably illustrated, and there was a good representation of | 
photo-mechanical processes. In apparatus almost nothing was 
shown, the principal makers having taken exception to the 
conditions of the exhibition. Little interest was taken in the 
exhibition by the public, and the number of visitors was small. 
He was not aware of any very notable instance of photographic 
progress during the past year. The direction of present 
progress had been for some time past towards facilitating 
the production of good work rather than towards the 
production of greatly-improved results, or results of a very 
novel character. The multiplicity of photographic apparatus 
was so great that it was extremely difficult to know what 
to recommend ; but most of it was excellent. In photographic 
optics progress still continued. The lens for which a medal 
had been awarded to Messrs. Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, was 
not merely an improvement on an existing type, but was in 
self constructed on: new principles.» Mr. Dallmeyer’s adapta- 
tion of his tele-photographic lens to portraiture should also be 
mentioned. There: were not any new: processes to speak of. 
The production alike of ‘plates and of printing papers:had long 
since passed from the laboratory to the factory, and, indeed, 
much of the interest attached to the amateur pursuit of photo- 
graphy had passed away with the changed conditions—but this 
was a very old story.. The commercial production of gelatine 
printing papers, alike of those in which the image is produced 
by development and of those in which it is printed out, had 
made some progress. It would be interesting if: we could 
obtain trustworthy statistics as to the comparative amount used 
of albumen and gelatine papers, and also of the proportions in 
which platinum and carbon are employed. Probably they 
would be very difficult to obtain. Dr. Joly’s method of pro- 
ducing pictures in colour, shown last June to the Royal 
Society, was certainly one of very great interest and in- 
genuity. As to the originality of the device there could be 
no question. As to: its value, judgment may be postponed 
until further information is obtained. ‘ The photo-mechanical 
branch of the science was rapidly extending, and the Society 
had acted wisely in devoting. a definite proportion of its 
meetings to the discussion of subjects connected with it. 
Distinct and regular improvement was noticeable: both in 
blocks for relief. printing and in photogravure plates. The 
demand for good process work was certainly extending. 
Whether the same could be said as regards the best photo- 
gravure work he was not so sure. There were indications that 
the public was inclined to tire of photogravure, which it regards 
as mechanical and as lacking artistic individuality. He could 
not quite follow the reasoning which led to this conclusion as 
applied to reproductions of pictures, but fashion was setting in 
that. direction. The. photographic reproductions in the best 
magazines and journals were as good as need be desired, but vile 
pictures were frequently used for book illustration. Half.a dozen 
recent books of travel were thus defaced. The fault often lies with | 
the original negative, and in that case we may accept literal | 
accuracy instead of.artistic merit ; but in several instances the 
blocks have been made, not from original photographs, but from 
wash drawings. In such cases the publisher could only plead 
cheapness as his excuse, a plea which ought never to be 
admitted. Artists are always complaining that to get their 
pictures reproduced they have to send them to Berlin or Paris; 
that they cannot get satisfactory work done in England. To 
test the accuracy of this statement the Society of Arts offered 
prizes for the best reproduction in photogravure of Mulready’s 
well-known picture, Choosing the Wedding Gown. This 
picture includes a great variety of different colours and 
different shades of the same colour, the translation of which 
into gradations of black and white, giving amounts of light 


-be continuous. 


and shade corresponding to the light values of the. different 
tints, is a task of the highest difficulty. A comparison of the 
photographs with a good steel engraving of the picture showed 
that in many instances the photographs were much more correct 
than the result which satisfied the eye of the engraver. — By, far 
the larger proportion of the competing plates showed high 
merit, and there were at least half.a dozen which might cer- 
tainly be considered as satisfying the reasonable demands of 
the artist. All handwork was excluded, the object being to 
ascertain how far a faithful reproduction could be obtained by 
purely mechanical means. After the successful results of this 
competition he trusted we should hear less of the superiority of 
foreign work, and that English artists would in! future give 
English photographers an opportunity of reproducing their 
pictures. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN STAGE. 


ws address was given at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, 
on Friday evening, by Mr. William Poel, of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, on “ Shakespeare and the Modern. 
Stage.” According to the Birmingham Post, the lecturer 
referred at the outset to Sir Henry Irving’s pronouncement in 
that we must have a municipal theatre if the true drama is to 
live amongst us. How, the lecturer asked, ought such a stage 
to administer the tiust created by a subvention? How ought 
Shakespeare’s plays to be presented? Must they be “im- 
proved” to suit modern mounting, or should they be acted 
on the stage as Shakespeare knew it in the plenitude of his 
great design? The plays were undoubtedly intended. to be 
acted, and it was as acted plays that they must be judged. 
To the scenic illusion of the present day Shakespeare’s theatre , 
did not lend itself. But Shakespeare’s dramatic method 
was ingenious in itself, and was put into operation with 
such masterly skill that. modern expedients were un- 
necessary and intrusive. Among all innovations on the 
stage, perhaps the most far reaching in its effect on dramatic 
construction was the act-drop. . Elizabethan dramatists had to 
round off a scene to a conclusion, for there was no kindly cur- 
tain to cover a retreat or a deadlock. The modern method of 
dropping the curtain on a thrilling situation left much to the 
fancy, but did not feed the imagination. . Shakespeare wrote, 
with consummate art to show the tide of human affairs, and his 
constructive plan was particularly unsuited to the act-drop. 
Upon one of Shakespeare’s plays the fall of the curtain was 
like that of the knife of the guillotine. _The effect was similar 
to that of ending a piece of music abruptly at its highest note 
for the sake of startling effect. The great pains, and expense 
taken nowadays to secure a correct local colouring and archzo- 
logical accuracy which the poet never dreamt of tended to 
make the plays as Shakespeare wrote them unintelligible and 
inconsistent,, while the frequent changes of - scene inter-: 
rupted and delayed action which Shakéspeare intended to 
What need of scenery, for instance, when’ 
in the balcony scene of “Romeo and. Juliet” the allu- 
sions to night and to nocturnal phenomena occurring in 
every line made a setting so complete that the scene could be 
effectively given on a lawn in broad daylight? In the mode of 
representation that was familiar to Elizabethan spectators, 
attention was rivetted. on the persons of the drama, on their 
actions, on their passions and not upon change of place. In 
giving a play of Shakespeare’s according to the Elizabethan’ 
methods, the cuts and rearrangements of scenes which now did 
violence to the poet’s workmanship would be avoided, while the 
play in its entirety could be gone through in much less time 
than that now taken up in listening to its mangled version. 
But poetry on the stage could not be appreciated unless it were 
well spoken. Probably modern audiences never heard the: 
matchless music of Shakespeare’s verse as it was spoken to the 
Elizabethans, and a revival of the sixteenth-century stage would 
involve attention to the art of noble elocution, so that the’ 
restored Elizabethan playhouse would become a training- 
ground for actor and audience alike. The lecturer concluded, 
by exhibiting a series of lantern views illustrative of the 
life of Shakespeare’s period. Most of these were repro- 
ductions of contemporary pictures, vividly illustrating the 
fact that Shakespeare’s plays abounded in what nowadays 
are called topical allusions, which must have been eagerly 
seized. by the original audiences. The setting in which 
Shakespeare’s plays were first given was illustrated by pictures’ 
of Elizabethan costumes (in which the players, for the most. 
part, as well as the audience, appeared), of playhouses, inn- 
yards and halls, and by a model of the Fortune Theatre, built 
in succession to the Globe. The arrangement of the stage, it 
was pointed out, involved a succession of small scenes, in. which 
different groups of actors successively appeared, except when 
some climax was reached requiring several- groups to be 
merged into one. While one group was acting the other was 


getting ready to come on, and this accounted for the fact that 


Shakespeare generally had two stories developing simultane-' 
ously. Pictures of weapons, armour and methods of fighting in 
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use on the Elizabethan stage showed how incongruous with 
the words spoken by the actors are modern renderings of 
Shakespearean combats. Finally, photographs of some scenes 
from the recent performances by the Elizabethan Stage Society 
of “Twelfth Night” and “ Measure for Measure” were given, 
the lecturer explaining that though the sides of the stage were 
occupied with richly-attired counterparts of the Elizabethan 
gentlemen, talking and smoking and attended by gaily-dressed 
pages, the action of the play so engrossed the attention of the 
audience that these were found to cause no distraction. The 
lecturer’s sentiments, if not his conclusions, were, like his 
illustrations and comments, heartily applauded. 


THE NEW ALEXANDRIA MUSEUM. 


HE Alexandria Municipal Museum, erected for the preser- 
vation of antiquities belonging to the Greek, Roman and 
early Coptic periods, was inaugurated by the Khedive on 
September 26, and is now open to the public. The collection, 
which includes many objects of great interest, has been skilfully 
arranged by the curator, Dr. Botti, and the system of lighting 
shows everything to advantage. It has lately been enriched 
by valuable donations of jewels, gold ornaments, &c., from the 
collection of the late Sir John Antoniadis, and of coins from 
Mr. Glymenopoulo, and the Director-General of the Antiquities 
Department having promised to fill up all disposable space 
with contributions of Greek and Roman relics now lying in the 
Ghizeh Museum at Cairo, its interest and value will shortly 
become largely increased. The present building, specially 
constructed, is all on one floor; it covers an area of about 
960 square yards, and is planned with a view to enlargement 
when necessary. The municipality and the Alexandria 
Archeological Society are making excavations in the city and 
neighbourhood, hoping to discover the exact site of some one 
of the famous monuments of antiquity, and so throw light upon 
the topography of the ancient city, but hitherto their researches 
have proved only negative, and the great extension of building, 
especially during the last thirty years, has much diminished the 
field for excavation and entirely obliterated many promising 
sites. It is expected that the museum, with the public library 
containing 7,000 to 8,000 volumes, will prove a sufficient source 
of attraction to induce tourists and archzologists to make 
some stay in Alexandria, instead of merely rushing through it 
as is their wont. 


HYGIENIC VENTILATION. 
T the meeting of the Manchester Society of Architects 
(Incorporated) Mr. John le Marchant Bishop read the 
following paper :— 

Ventilation is a purely hygienic matter, and can only be 
dealt with upon hygienic principles. The laws of hygiene 
require that mankind shall at all times breathe pure 
fresh, air under conditions of immunity from the noxious 
influences of draughts and variations of temperature. Here 
we have at once the true object of ventilation and the true 
standard for ventilation schemes. None of the schemes as yet 
in vogue in this country approach this standard, and most of 
them fail egregiously. The chief causes of this general failure 
may be classified as follows :—(1) Misconceptions concerning 
(a) the nature, scope and objects of-ventilation, and (4) the 
various scientific and other conditions to be dealt with. 
Hence (2) practical errors, such as (a) inadequacy and 
inappropriateness of the means and appliances employed ; 
(6) want of precision in their design and construction -or 
execution ; (¢) absence of system or logical relation in their 
various proportions, adjustments and arrangements. 

In a word, rule of thumb, blind speculation and empi- 
ricism have hitherto been paramount in a sphere wherein 
the practical embodiment of philosophic thought, foliowing upon 
adequate scientific knowledge, could alone. be reasonably 
expected to succeed.. The very frequent practice of diverting 
the fresh currents away from the persons of the occupants of a 
room, in order to protect them from draughts, thus rendering 
impossible the acquisition of pure air by those to whom it is 
essential, and for whose sole benefit it is introduced, often at 
considerable cost, is typical of a numerous class of practical 
errors common to both mechanical and automatic schemes. 

It must be accepted as a cardinal principle that true 
hygienic. ventilation is impossible without a free, direct and 
practically continuous circulation of pure fresh air through all 
parts of the air space. This, in an occupied room, would of 
necessity involve the thorough diffusion of the air and its com- 
plete and uniform distribution in the diffused condition. Since, 
however, its diffusion from below would be at once an intolerable 
nuisance and hygienically pernicious to the occupants, it must 
necessarily be diffused from above and brought .to them in its 
diffused form. . This,, again, would necessitate its extraction 
from below, namely, at the floor line, in order. to avert its. 


resumption of. the current form about the persons of th 
occupants. : 

The mere extraction from below, however, would ‘effect 
neither the diffusion nor the distribution of the incoming air. 
Only by means of a carefully and judiciously devised system of. 
inlets and outlets, freely and uniformly distributed about the 
room, having definite relation to each other in point of areas, 
numbers and situations to the plan and dimensions of the room 
and to the numbers of persons assembled, with other appliances 
and accessories affording complete control of the admitted 
currents—a system, in short, devised upon strict philosophical 
principles and executed with mechanical precision—could this 
be effectually insured. In such case, not only would draughts 
be impossible, but the whole of the admitted air, pressed into 
actual service, would mingle freely amongst the occupants,, 
instead of escaping from the room above their heads, while the: 
exhalations, participating in the general downward sweep, 
would be immediately drawn towards the outlets and carried 
away by the exhaust. 

There is nothing chimerical or utopian in this, unless the 
substitution of the guiding principles of science and philosophy 
for rule of thumb, speculation and haphazard be such. Upom 
the principles herein suggested, effectual ventilation, whether 
by the mechanical or the automatic process, would become an 
accomplished fact, and more real and effective work would thus. 
be automatically obtainable than either process could yield 
upon the usual methods. Not only would less power be 
needed in mechanical ventilation, but a combination of the two- 
processes in one effective system, hitherto impracticable, would 
then be practicable, whereby the operation of power, indis- 
pensable during the periods of assembly, could be suspended 
during the intervals of recess without interruption to the con 
tinuity of the circulation of fresh air, so essential to the purity 
and healthfulness of all enclosed places of assembly. 


TESSERA. 


Roman Portrait Painting. 


BOUT the beginning of the Christian era is the earliest 
age in which we have any notice of portrait painters as a 
distinct class. Pliny mentions particularly Dionysius and 
Sopolis as the most celebrated at about the time of Augustus, 
or perhaps earlier, who filled picture-galleries with their works; 
the former was surnamed the anthropograph, because he 
painted nothing but men. About the same age also Lala of 
Cyzicus was very celebrated ; she painted, however, chiefly 
female portraits, but received greater prices than the other two. 
Portraits must have been exceedingly numerous amongst the 
Romans ; Varro made acollection of the portraits of seven hun-- 
dred eminent men. The portraits or statues of men who had per- 
formed any public service were placed in the temples and other 
public places, and several edicts were passed by the emperors 
of Rome respecting the placing of them. The portraits of 
authors also were placed in the public libraries ; they were 
apparently fixed above the cases which contained their writings, 
below which chairs were placed for the convenience of readers. 
They were painted also at the beginning of manuscripts. Re- 
specting the “imagines ” or wax portraits, which were preserved: 
in “ armaria” in the atria of private houses, there is an interesting 
account in Polybius. With the exception of Aetion, not @ 
single painter of this period rose to eminence, although some 
were, of course, more distinguished than others, as the pro- 
fligate Arellius; Fabullus, who painted Nero’s golden house ;. 
Dorotheus, who copied for Nero the Venus Anadyomene of 
Apelles ; Cornelius Pinus, Accius Priscus, Marcus Ludius, 
Mallius and others. Portrait, decorative and scene painting 
seem to have engrossed the art. Pliny and Vitruvius regret in 
strong terms the deplorable state of painting in their times, 
which was but the commencement of the decay ; Vitruvius has 
devoted an entire chapter to a Jamentation over its fallen state, 
and Pliny speaks of it as a dying art. The latter writer 
instances, as a sign of the madness of his time, the colossab 
portrait of Nero, 120 feet high, which was painted upon canvas, 
a thing unknown till that time. 

Tudor Architecture. : 

From the time of the decline of the Gothic our acquaint- 
ance had commenced with the pure models of Greece and 
Rome ; the diffusion of learning consequent on the discovery 
of printing, the visits which many of our noblemen and gentle- 
men paid to Italy, and the encouragement extended to Italian 
architects by Henry VIIL, ail conduced to render Classic 
designs popular. But the reformation only took place in part. 
Our sturdy English prejudices made us cling to our old style, 
and the innovators were glad to compound by mingling 
Grecian with Gothic, and both with the grotesque designs of 
the Tudors, Many men of eminence, like some of the first 
converts to Christianity who sacrificed to two faiths, were glad. 
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to meet the public taste in that old way, and amongst the rest 
Holbein himself dealt in strange combinations, Court archi- 
tecture began to resemble the piebald language spoken by 
Hudibras :—“’Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, Like 
fustian heretofore on satin.” Walpole, speaking of the Italian 
artists of Henry’s court, says :—‘“ They had seen Grecian 
architecture revived in their own country in all its purity, but 
whether they were not perfectly masters of it or that it was 
necessary to introduce the innovation by degrees, it certainly 
-did not at first obtain full possession. It was plastered upon 
Gothic, and made a barbarous mixture. Regular columns, 
with ornaments neither Grecian nor Gothic, and_half- 
embroidered with foliage, were crammed over frontispieces, 
facades and chimneys, and lost all grace by wanting simplicity. 
‘This mongrel species lasted till late in the reign of James I. 
The beginning of reformation in building seems owing to 
Holbein. His porch at Wilton, though purer than the works 
of his successors, is of this bastard sort, but the ornaments 
and proportions are graceful and well chosen. I have some of 
his drawings, too, in the same kind.” Harrison, in his descrip- 
tion of England, styles Henry VIII. “ The onlie phcenix of his 
time for fine and curious masonrie,” and His Majesty in some 
degree deserves the praise, for he approved of the Gothic 
architecture of Sir Richard Lea, the Tudor mansions of his 
barons, the Classic innovations of Holbein and John of Padua, 
and was well pleased with all, and they were many, who 
mingled those discordant styles together and produced a 
picturesque medley. The designs of Holbein, in their effect 
at least, resembled painting; he introduced terra-cotta, or 
moulded brickwork, for enrichments, inlaid his friezes with 
coloured tiles, fixed bas-reliefs and medallions against plain 
parts of the walls; nay, sometimes he painted the cornices 
and breaks in various colours, laid glazed and party-coloured 
bricks in zigzag or diagonal lines, clustered his chimney-heads 
like so many stunted columns or diminutive pedestals, and 
wrought into his most elaborate elevations the pedigree and 
‘cognisance of the happy founder. This was a style of archi- 
tecture strangely compounded, and neither in the weak wild- 
mess of its combinations nor in the flimsy variety of its 
materials was it made to endure. Plaster, terra-cotta, paint, 
tiles, wood, iron and brick, even when united with all the skill 
of the most exquisite art, cannot long resist the rapid wear and 
tear of such a humid climate as ours, Those unsubstantial 
structures, with all their dazzling incrustations, are passed or 
passing from the earth; nothing is lasting but hard massive 
stone, impenetrable cement and scientific combinations. 


Castle Howard. 


When no one looked for it, Vanbrugh laid down the 
dramatist’s pen, tock up the architect’s pencil and designed one 
of the noblest mansions in England—Castle Howard. This 
was in 1702, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. We know too 
little of his private history to be sure at what time and under 
what circumstances he seriously turned to architecture. The 
story of the sketches which procured him a lodging in the 
Bastile refers to his early days; his scientific knowledge had 
obtained him the notice of Evelyn in 1695; such are all the 
notices which we have, real or romantic, of his studies in art 
before the era of Castle Howard. This structure stands on the 
site of the ancient castle of Hinderskelf and was built by 
Charles, third earl of Carlisle. The design is at once simple 
and grand. A lofty portico with six columns, rising two 
storeys, occupies the centre ; on either side are long galleries 
terminating in advancing wings with pavilions, while a cupola 
rising to the height of Ico feet and proportioned in every 
respect to the body of the building, is seen far and wide. The 
whole is of the Corinthian order, and though very lofty there 
are no double storeys of columns as in Whitehall. The 
interior is every way worthy of the exterior. The hall, 35 feet 
Square and 60 feet high, adorned with columns of the 
Corinthian and Composite orders, is surmounted by a spacious 
dome. The whole house is upon the same magnificent scale, 
and is filled with statues and paintings. Nor is it more 
splendid than solid. The number of roofs, cupolas, statues, 
vases and massy-clustered chimneys give to the horizontal 
profile of the structure a richness of effect which is nowhere 
Surpassed in British art. There is no architecture which excels 
that of Vanbrugh in the poetic effect and richness of its com- 
binations, and this has been railed against as his main blemish. 
It is true that he has departed wholly from the severity of 
Grecian models ; but so had the great Italian artists, and like- 
wise Wren, whom no one has ever yet accused of want of 
classic taste. He obeyed the spirit and violated the letter of 
the old classic law. He avoided the rank above rank of 
columns so common in the works of Jones and Wren, and with 
a more poetic eye than either grouped his building with all its 
cupolas, pediments, pavilions, clustered chimneys and statues 
in a way at once original and harmonious, and which gratifies 
all admirers of picturesque magnificence. Vanbrugh was an 
inventor ; he has been criticised by a race of classic copyists 


who think it a merit of the highest kind to build according to 
the express dimensions and form of some famous temple of old. 
They cannot perceive that he has dealt in the original elements 
of art, and disdaining to copy where he could invent, has 
created an original style of his own—impure, indeed, in many 
parts and liable to a charge of heaviness, but admirably fitted 
to please those who have been accustomed to the varied 
splendours of the Gothic buildings and who think the Attic 
models too severely simple. The scholars of his day were 
against him, but he obtained the wider applause of those who 
were not learned enough to try merit by other standards than 
their own feelings. 


The Walls of Mantineia. 


Pausanias, who visited Mantineia in the second century, 
describes it as a large and flourishing place, and has devoted a 
considerable part of his eighth book to a description of its 
works of art. The ruins of Mantineia, now called Paleopoli, 
are still considerable. Colonel Leake says, “‘ The circuit of the 
walls is entire, with the exception of a space of four or five 
towers on the eastern side. In no place are there more than 
three courses of masonry existing above the ground ; and this 
height is so uniform that one cannot but believe that the 
remainder of the works was constructed in sun-baked bricks, as 
it appears to have been when Agesipolis, by means of the 
little river Ophis, which flowed through the city, made an 
inundation which submerged the foundation and effected a 
breach in the superstructure. The facing only of the work is 
constructed with large wrought stones, put together without 
cement, the middle being filled up with a rubble of broken 
stones mixed with mortar ; the inner lining was 2 feet thick, 
the outer 4 feet, the rubble 4 feet—total 10 feet. The form of 
the city was slightly elliptical, and about equal to a circle of 
1,250 yards in diameter, or 2+ miles in circumference. The 
number of towers, if reckoned right, is 118; the curtains are 
generally about 80 feet long, the towers 23 feet in the face and 
13 feet in the flanks. There are ten gates, the approach to 
which was carefully defended. The entire circuit of the walls is 
protected by a wet ditch, formed by a small stream which 
flows in from the east, and embracing the city sc asto make it 
an island, flows westward from the opposite extremity.” 


The Square. 

It is believed that the oid English meaning of the word 
“ square” had reference only to the corners of a figure, or at 
most to right-angled corners. The old word for a square 
figure is a “four-square” figure ; the rule for drawing a right 
angle is called a T-square to this day. The French word 
équerre (anciently esguerre, originally derived, like the Italian 
sguadra, from guadratum) is the immediate origin, and this (in 
French) means also an instrument for drawing a right angle. 
In Recorde’s “ Ground of Arts,” the earliest English geometry 
extant, he calls what is now a square by the name of “ square 
quadrate”’ (square,” right-angled ; “ quadrate,” four-sided 
figure), and it is not until he is considerably advanced in his 
work that he seems to find out that he may drop the second 
word, and retain the first only. There was still an incorrectness, 
for a square figure should have meant one having all its angles 
right angles, that is, what we now call a rectang!e, whether its 
sides were equal or not. To complete the proof of connection 
between the square and the right-angled corner we may 
mention that before now a right-angled triangle has been called 
a square, In or about 1613 Thomas Bedwell published a work 
of which the title was “ Trigonum Architectonicum, the Car- 
penter’s Squire.” 


Greek Measurements. 


The common Greek method of reckoning distances, both by 
sea and land, was by computation, not by measurement. A 
journey or voyage took a certain number of days, and this 
number was reduced to stadia, by allowing a certain number of 
stadia to each day’s journey. The number of stadia so allowed 
was computed on the supposition that circumstances were. 
favourable to the traveller’s progress; and therefore every 
impediment, such as wind, tide, currents, windings of the coast, 
a heavily laden or badly sailing ship, or any deviation from the 
shortest track by sea and the corresponding hindrances by land, 
would all tend to increase the number of days which the 
journey took, and consequently the number of stadia which the 
distance was computed to contain. These circumstances, 
together with the fact that the Greek writers are by no means 
agreed as to the number of stadia contained in a day’s journey, 
and other sources of inaccuracy which we know to have existed, 
furnish a satisfactory explanation of the discrepancies which we 
find in their statements of distances, both when compared with 
one another and when compared with the actual fact, without 
there being any occasion to resort to the supposition of a stade 
different from the Olympic. Colonel Leake also came to the 
conclusion ‘‘ that the stade, as a linear measure, had but one 
standard, namely, the length of the foot-race, and which is very 
clearly defined as having contained 600 Greek feet.” 
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- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe indifference to archzology, which has been increasing 
rather rapidly of late years, has had the effect of bringing 
the Northampton’ Architectural Society into a moribund 
condition. , It was founded in 1853, and the subscription is 
the. small sum of ten shillings a year. In spite of the 
modest, outlay required to enjoy all the privileges, the 
number of ordinary members has been reduced to sixty- 
nine,’ and one-fourth of them do not pay. While the 
expenses are 50/. a year, the income is only 32/. The 
Bishop of PETERBOROUGH considers that the cause of the 
decay in the Society, as in others, is local and peculiar. 
The members are supposed to be only elderly gentlemen, 
banded together for the support of their fads, and young 
people therefore are afraid to see their names figuring in 
the subscription list, and his lordship proposed the doubling 
of the field of the operations in order to attract members. 
We regret the neglect of archeology, but we are afraid 
it'is mainly owing to the action of fussy members of 
societies in Northamptonshire and elsewhere. They are 
not satisfied with the study of antiquity; they wish to turn 
it to account. It was ciaimed, for example, that many of 
the churches in the counties of Northampton and Rutland 
had been restored under the supervision. of the Society, 
and that the Diocesan Church Building Association had 
never given a monetary grant until the plans had been 
approved by the members of the Northampton Architec- 
tural Society.. When we remember the class of men who 
constitute the bulk of such societies, is it not ridiculous 
to find them sitting in judgment on an architect’s work ? 
England is fortunately growing more susceptible to sarcasm, 
and young people therefore are wisely avoiding positions in 
which they are likely to become absurdities. Let the field 
of opérations in archzological societies be doubled, as the 
Bishop of PETERBOROUGH recommends, or quadrupled if 
necessary; but at the same time it would be wise to make a 
rule that gentlemen or ladies by the payment of ten shillings 
a: year are not thereby qualified to prepare architectural 
plans or to determine their acceptability. 


A porTRAIT in oils or a bust of M. PasTEuRis to be placed 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. It may not be generally 
known that the chemist was professor of chemistry, physics 
and geology in the school from 1863 to 1867, and some 
record of the association of a genius so deservedly renowned 
should’ be found there. It was not probably altogether 
from a desire to disseminate scientific knowledge that he 
accepted the appointment. M. Pasteur was by some of 
his friends supposed to be as well adapted to become an 
artist as a man of science. He believed in the advantage 
of concentrating attention on one class of subjects, and he 
kept to organic chemistry. But one of his pleasures was to 


steal an hour occasionally from his work in the laboratory | 


in order to spend it among the pictures and statues of the 
Luxembourg Gallery, where examples by many of his friends 
are to be seen. 


_. ALTHOUGH Avignon may possess the walls which have 
most interest for the historian and artist, yet there are other 
piaces in France which can also boast examples of ancient 
defence which are well worth preservation. If taken as a 
whole, the older ramparts of Aigues-Mortes form a most 
impressive scene, for they recall the days when the sea 
brought enemies to France. Sandwich does not appear so 
desolate and forsaken. It is strange that towns from which 
the sea departs generally retain a mournful aspect, for the 
authorities in them have not the spirit which is shown by 
the Southport Corporation in converting the slob which the 
tides abandon into pleasure-gardens. The parts of the 
fortifications which remain in Arles are of a much earlier 
date than those of Aigues-Mortes and Avignon, fer they 
were constructed by Roman engineers. They are in the 
way of modern improvements, but the people of Arles would 
never be pardoned if the old masonry were cleared away. 
Nimes has preserved two of its Roman gates, the Porte 
d’Auguste and Porte de France. Fifteenth-century fortifi- 
cation is to be seen in Guérande, in which, as BALzAc says, 
one finds the physiognomy of the feudal ages most correctly ; 
and in his “ Beatrix” he revels in describing the details of 


a place in which, as he says, all the ‘stones speak of 
Medizval usages and manners. Vitré and Avignon, he 
considered, were alone to be classed with'it. Vitré still 
preserves a part of its walls, and the ramparts are a 
promenade. St. Malo, as English tourists know, also uses 
its ramparts for a like purpose. There are also Senlis, 
Fougéres, Vannes, and other towns. » Few countries have 
such an example of fortification as Carcassonne, which by 
itself exemplifies the science of fortification in all its extent 
as it was known by the Medizvalists. V1oLLET-LE-Duc 
said he did not believe there was in Europe an ensemble ‘so 
complete and so formidable of the mode of defence in the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, nor a subject of 
study more interesting. . 


® Tue room in the Ducal Palace of Venice, which is sup- 
posed to have been a robing-room, has been turned into a 
sort of Museum mainly for the display of reliefs in bronze. 
Over the doorway was a work by LomBARDO representing | 
The Doge Loredano before the Blessed Virgin, which has 
been retained. Three colossal paintings of the Zzons of 
St. Mark are on one of the walls. There are several 
portraits of doges. For many visitors the most attractive 
objects will be the examples of coins and medallions, which 
were never so well seen before their rearrangement. A fine 
example of bronze by GAMBELLO, which was executed for 
his brother’s grave, has been obtained, and there are reliefs. 
by Riccio, the Lomparpi, Boni and_ others. Some of 
them, including the reliefs of the Barbarigo monument, 
used to be seen at the Academy of Fine Arts. But for 
many visitors there is nothing in the room which is com- 
parable in interest with a painting ona small staircase near it, 
viz. Zhe St. Christopher, which is the sole survivor of all 
Tit1An’s work in fresco. 


CHANGE-RINGING is supposed to afford a remarkable 
display of musical genius, discipline and enthusiasm among. 
rustic populations, but the performers appear to be indif- 
ferent to the effects of their performances on belfries. Mr. 
WALTER Money, F.S.A., in a letter to the Z7zmes, has called 
attention to.some.cases. . Only a few days since he says he 
was very much grieved to see the great vibration of the walls. 
in one of the finest towers in Berkshire, which possesses 
a. specially interesting feature in the shape of a good - 
Perpendicular sanctus bell-cot, erected on the top, with 
canopy and pinnacles, and a little beli ‘still in use. 
Immediately below, the masonry is in such a dan- 
gerous condition that the very fine peal of eight bells 
is forbidden to be used, to the deep regret of the villagers. ’ 
When these towers were erected it was never contemplated. 
that they would be subjected to the wild somersaults of 
change-ringing, when frequently some 5,040, changes are: 
rung on the bells continuously for over three hours ; and 
any one who has stood in a tower when one of these cam- 
panological exploits is going on knows the alarming way in 
which the structure is made to sway by the revolutions and 
tossings of so many tons of bell-metal. After such an expe- 
rience it is easy to understand how the vibration must loosen 
the masonry, and eventually endanger the building. As a. 
churchwarden, Mr. Money has taken great interest in. 
ringers, but many peals of bells have to his knowledge been 
rendered useless in consequence of the shaky state of the 
towers, largely brought about by change-ringing which, 
after all, is a mere mechanical performance, and quite 
foreign to the original purpose of these ancient heralds of 
the Church. If the clergy and churchwardens would only 
approve of change-ringing in towers which could withstand 
all the vibration, a cause of danger to the remains of 
English Medizeval architecture would be removed. 
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Church of Graville. 


7-9 HE church of Graville, like that of St. Georges de 
Pag Boscherville, though now parochial, was before the 
Revolution monastic, being attached to the priory 
of the same name, beautifully situated on an 
eminence near the mouth of the Seine, at the distance 
of half a league from Havre de Grace. The origin of this 
monastery is referred in the “ Neustria Pia” * to about the year 
I1co; but nothing is known with certainty respecting it till 
1203, when Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, confirmed, by his 
approbation, the foundation of regular canons established 
here by William Malet, lord of the village, which is called in 
the Latin of those times Girardi Villa or Geraldi Villa. The 
modern name of Graville is supposed to be an abbreviation of 
these. The canons thus fixed here had been brought from 
St. Barbe in Auge, and were endowed by the founder with all 
the lands he possessed in Normandy and England. By subse- 
quent deeds, one of them dated as late as the end of the 
fifteenth century, different members of the same family con- 
tinued their donations to the priory. The last mentioned was 
Louis Malet, admiral of France, whose name is also to be 
found among the benefactors to Rouen Cathedral, as having 
given a great bell of 666 lbs. weight, which, previously to the 
Revolution, hung in the central tower. 

William Malet, the founder of Graville, was one of the 
Norman chieftains who fought under the Conqueror at the 
battle of Hastings,} and he is said to have been selected by his 
prince on that occasion to take charge of the body of Harold 
and see it decently interred. Writers, however, are not 
agreed upon this point. Knighton, on the authority of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, asserts that, though Harold fell in the 
battle, he was not slain; but, escaping, retired to a cell near 
St. John’s Church, in Chester, and died there an anchoret, as 
was owned by himself in his last confession, when he lay 
dying; in memory whereof they showed his tomb when 
Knighton wrote. Rapin, on the other hand, in his “ History of 
England,” observes that an ancient manuscript in the Cottonian 
library relates “that the king’s body was hard to be known 
by reason of its being covered with wounds ; but that it was at 
last discovered by one who had been his mistress by means of 
certain private marks known only to herself; whereupon the 
duke sent the body to his mother without ransom, though she 
is said to have offered him its weight in gold.” Nearly the 
same story is told in the “ Gesta Gulielmi Ducis,” ¢ written by 
William, Archdeacon of Lisieux, a contemporary author. 
Ordericus Vitalis § mentions William Malet two years after- 
wards as commanding the Conqueror’s forces in York when 
besieged by the Danes and a large body of confederates, 
under the command of Edgar Atheling and other chieftains ; 
and we find that his son, Robert, received from the same king 

-the honour of Eye, in Suffolk, together with 221 lordships in 
the same county, and many others in Hampshire, Essex, 
Lincoln, Nottingham and York, This Robert held the office 
of great chamberlain of England in the beginning of the reign 
of Henry I.; but only in the second year of it he attached 
himself to the cause of Robert Curthose, for which he was dis- 
inherited and banished. With him appears to have ended the 
greatness of the family in England. 

The church of Graville was dedicated to St. Honorina, a 
virgin martyr, whose relics were preserved there in the times 
anterior to the Norman invasion, but were then transported to 
Conflans upon the Marne. Peter de Natalibus, copious as he 
is in his Hagiology, has no notice of Honorina, whose 
influence was nevertheless most extraordinary in releasing 
prisoners from fetters, and whose altars were accordingly hung 
round with an abundance of chains and instruments of torture. 
The author of the “ Neustria Pia,” who attests many of her 
miracles of this description, relates that her sanctity extended 
even to the horse which she rode, insomuch that when the 
body of the beast was thrown, after its death, as carrion to 
the dogs, they all refused to touch it; and the monks, in 
commemoration of the miracle, employed the skin for a 
covering to the church door, where it remained till the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

Except towards the west end, which is in ruins, and has 
quite lost the portal and towers that flanked it, the church 
of Graville still continues tolerably entire. In its style and 
general outline, but particularly in its central tower and spire, 
it bears a considerable resemblance to that of St. Georges de 
Boscherville. Architecturally regarded, however, it is very 
inferior to that noble edifice ; but the end of the north transept, 
selected for the subject of the illustration, will in point of 
interest scarcely yield to any other building in Normandy. 
The row of sculptures immediately above the windows is 
probably unique, Among them is the Sagittary, very dis- 
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tinctly portrayed ; and near him an animal, probably designed 
for a horse, whose tail ends in a decided fleur-de-lys, while he 
holds in his mouth what appears intended to represent another. 
The figure of the Sagittary is also repeated upon one of the 
capitals of the nave, which are altogether of the same style of 
art as the most barbarous at St. Georges, and not less 
fanciful. The interiaced arches, with flat surfaces, that enclose 
the windows immediately beneath the sculptures, may be 
matched by similar rows in the exterior of the abbey church of 
St. Stephen, at Caen, and on the end of the north transept of 
Norwich Cathedral. It appears likewise, from Mr. Carter’s 
work on “ Early English Architecture” (plate 23), that others, 
resembling them, line the lowest storey of the east end of 
Tickencote Church, in Rutlandshire. This circumstance is 
the rather mentioned here as that able antiquary regards the 
church as a specimen of true Saxon architecture, whereas it may 
safely be affirmed that there is no part of it, as figured by him, 
but may be exactly paralleled from Normandy. The same 
may also be said of almost every individual instance that he has 
produced as illustrations of the style in use among our Saxon 
progenitors. In Graville a series of similar arches is continued 
along the west side of the north transept ; and, judging from 
the general appearance of the church, it may be believed that it 
is of a prior date to any of the others just mentioned. 

A considerable portion of the monastic buildings is still 
remaining, but they are comparatively modern. 


DECORATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


HE following admirable essay by the late Sir C. L. East- 
lake is so little known it deserves reprinting :— 


External Conditions of Works of Art. 


The materials and dimensions of works of art, and the 
situations and lights for which they may be intended, are 
termed external conditions, as distinguished from the character 
of subjects, the aims of individual artists, the tendencies of 
general taste, and similar influences. The former class only, 
as affording definite grounds for investigation and as suggest- 
ing practical inferences, can here be considered. 

Whatever be the external conditions, it is essential that the 
visible impression of the work should, under the circumstances, 
be as complete as possible. To insure this, not only the 
executive means, but the qualities to be represented, still 
require to be adapted or selected accordingly as conditions 
vary. Such methods and resources constitute, in each case, a 
specific and appropriate style, the criterion of which is that the 
amount of excellence resulting from it is unattainable in the 
same degree by any other means. 

The question respecting the relation of painting to external 
conditions is not unimportant in considering the tendencies and 
claims of different schools. In general, the great masters seem 
to have inquired what the outward resources at their command 
could best effect. Such a habit, instead of confining, was 
rather calculated to enlarge their invention and to vary its 
forms. The result of their labours is the sufficient ground of 
the world’s admiration; but their docility cannot be duly 
appreciated without a reference to the local circumstances 
under which they worked. 

The conditions now proposed to be considered are :— 


Dimensions, Sttuation, Light and the Means of Representation. 

Large dimensions (in respect to the size of the entire paint- 
ing) requiring a corresponding point of view; the height at 
which the work may be placed, requiring a distant point of 
view independently of dimensions; imperfect light, and a 
method of painting possessing limited technical resources, are 
all to be considered as causes of indistinctness, requiring to be 
counteracted by such means as the method of art adopted can 
command ; by such means as may appear preferable on general 
grounds, and which, supposing its practical difficulties over- 
come, may render that method the fittest. 

The relation between the longest dimension of a picture 
and the distance from which the work requires to be viewed 
may here require to be again remembered. Once anda half 
the extent of the longest dimension (whether in width or height 
is immaterial) is the minimum of distance to which the spectator 
can retire in order to see the entire surface. A circle cannot 
be embraced by the eye till the spectator retire to a distance 
equal to once and a half its diameter. 

The law relating ‘to the next condition is a necessary con- 
sequence of this. In some cases the situation of a picture, 
independently of its dimensions, may require that the work 
should be viewed at a considerable distance. A painting placed 
opposite the eye, and measuring 14 feet high (such being 
assumed to be its longest dimension), would require, according 
to the foregoing law, to be seen at a distance of 21 feet. But if 
the lower edge of that painting be 26 feet from the ground the 
spectator must retire to the distance of at least 60 feet before 
the eye can embrace it; for a painting equal to the whole 
height (40 feet) would require that distance. 
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If, on the one hand, these considerations may furnish an 
answer to those who look for finish‘and minuteness of detail in 
specimens of fresco-painting that have reference to such a 
situation, it will be acknowledged, on the other, that the general 
treatment which may be calculated to correct the consequences 
of such conditions is a problem requiring some experience to 
solve. Fortunately, a reference is possible to the example of 
great artists under similar circumstances. 


Dimenstons. 

The instances are not frequent in which the size of the 
objects represented on a large surface is too small for the dis- 
tance which the size of the entire painting requires. Raphael’s 
first work in the Vatican, called the Dzspute of the Sacrament, 
would be such an instance if the room in which it is painted 
were large enough for the spectator to retire to the requisite 
distance. This is not possible; the whole of the painting 
cannot be embraced by the eye at once. The experiment can, 
however, easily be made with the engraving ; the small size of 
the figures, as compared with that of the entire work, is then 
apparent. This imperfection, as is well known, was rectified by 
the artist in his subsequent works in the Vatican. 


Sztuation. 

The next condition—situation, without reference to dimen- 
sions—presents greater difficulty. Michel Angelo, after having 
painted the second compartment in the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel—about 60 feet high—appears to have found (as is, in 
fact, the case) that the size of the figures was inadequate to the 
distance at which they were to be seen. Condivi relates that 
the artist was on the point of abandoning the work because of 
some supposed:.defect in the lime, but the real cause of his 
temporary dissatisfaction is apparent in the subsequent change 
in his style, the figures in the compartments last executed being 
more than thrice the size of those in the first paintings. Thus, 
whatever may be the dimensions of the picture—and in ceilings 
the compartments are commonly smaller than the distance 
would require—the size of the figures must always have 
reference to the place of the spectator. 

In this instance, therefore, although the space was scanned by 
an experienced eye, the means employed to counteract the effect 
of the existing conditions were miscalculated. The example 
shows the necessity of simplicity, magnitude and distinctness 
for works requiring to be seen at a distance, and is also valu- 
able as affording encouragement to our artists should they 
think that their first efforts are in any respects not altogether 
adapted to the place for. which they were intended. 


Light. 

It will appear from the practice of another great painter 
that imperfect light required, in like manner, magnitude and 
simplicity of parts, while at the same time large masses of deep 
shade were avoided. ‘The frescoes of Correggio in the tribune 
of the church of St. Giovanni in Parma were remarkable for 
these qualities. An idea may be formed of their general style 
by the portion which remains (now in the library at Parma, 
representing the Coronation of the Virgin.) Pungileoni 
remarks that the figures generally were considerably larger 
than life, not so much in this instance on account of their 
distance from the spectator as because they were seen by a 
subdued reflected light. The result was probably satisfactory, 
for “objects require to be magnified even when seen near, to 
counteract the indistinctness arising from want of light. 


Means of Representation. 

A fourth case is that in which the indistinctness to be 
guarded against arises from the means of representation. 
Fresco, with its limited scale of colour, cannot produce such 
varied effects as oil-painting ; but a much stronger instance of 
defective means and of the excellences which the necessity of 
counteracting them may induce is to be found in the cartoons 
of Raphael. The ultimate works for which the cartoons served 
were copies wrought in tapestry—a mode of representation 
which in the early part of the sixteenth century was far from 
exhibiting even the comparative force of colour and light and 
shade which it afterwards attained. With a view to such faint 
transcripts, however, the great artist worked; he knew that his 
drawings would be transferred to them, and that in the 
tapestries alone, possibly, his designs might live. Distinctness 
was nevertheless attained without any sacrifice of such of the 
proper attributes of painting as were compatible with the means 
employed, and without any violation of probability. When we 
consider the great qualities which were combined with these 
requisites—when we find that such apparently unpromising con- 
ditions had the effect of raising even Raphael above himself, 
we can hardly refuse to admit that a due employment of limited 
means of representation may, at least, invite attention to the 
most important attributes of art. 

In cases like those that have been adduced it is probable 
that the qualities which might fit the works for the circumstances 
of place, light, or materials for which they had been calculated, 
would be looked upon as defects on near inspection. The 
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critics on art who have had the best right to exercise an un- 
restricted judgment have ever dwelt on the necessity of in- 
quiring what qualities are to be chiefly looked for in the subjects. 
of our observation. It may be sometimes requisite even for 
persons of cultivated judgment to bear in mind that the excel- 
lences on which the highest reputation of great artists.is founded 
are to be sought, not so much in the beauty of parts as in the 
grand or tasteful arrangement of the combined work, in the 
harmonious relation of entire masses and the grace of entire 
forms. These qualities, which suppose the labour of the mind. 
because they have reference to a whole, have ever constituted 
the worthiest criterions of merit in the practice of the arts. 

The influence of conditions similar to those in question on 
every department of painting may be traced in the works ot 
great artists; for, from whatever cause the sense of vision 1s. 
imperfectly addressed, the selection both of qualities in nature 
and of the technical means fitted to represent them, will be 
influenced accordingly. But, before pursuing the inquiry, it 
may be desirable to state the elementary facts connected with 
visible distinctness, since these, though familiar in reference to 
nature, are more complex in relation to works of art when seen. 
under particular circumstances. 


Causes of Distinctness in Nature. 


They have been defined as follows. An object in nature can 
only be apparent by differing in its visible attributes from what 
surrounds it. The chief causes of this distinctness are—differ- 
ence of position, of mere magnitude, of light and shade, of 
form and of colour. 

Accordingly these attributes constitute the general resources 
of the artist ; but it will be for him to inquire which of those: 
means are more especially calculated, under any extraordinary 
conditions, to produce a result which shall satisfy the eye. The 
nature of the resources themselves will require, to be first 
considered. 

Position. 


The differences of position exist either superficially or in 
depth. In basso-rilievo, for instance, they are (either in the: 
horizontal or perpendicular sense) superficial. In painting, on 
the other hand, although they are superficial as regards the 
actual plane, they are chiefly sought and expressed in 
(apparent) depth, one of the great aims of art being to conceal 
the flat surface and to represent space. Various practical and 
other considerations, presently to be noticed, tend, however, to: 
limit this attribute in works executed under the conditions 


before supposed. 


Magnitude. 

The differences of magnitude are either real, as at one and 
the same distance, or may be only apparent, as the result of 
perspective. The subdivisions of the remaining causes of 
distinctness above enumerated will be referred to hereafter. 

It must be evident that gradations in magnitude will be 
more full and varied when they comprehend, if only in a limited 
degree, the perspective diminution of forms. The great Italian 
artists seem to have considered this essential to distinguish 
painting, however severe in style, from basso-rilievo, in which 
the varieties of magnitude are real. But in the works before 
referred to by Michel Angelo and Raphael this perspective 
diminution of figures is confined to narrow limits, partly because 
the technical means may have been wanting to mark the 
relative distances of objects when the work was seen under the 
conditions required, but chiefly because figures much reduced 
in size cannot be consistently rendered expressive as actors or 
spectators. In the second part of the ceiling in the Sistine 
Chapel before mentioned, the effects of the perspective are 
expressed without restraint 5 but the indistinctness which was 
the consequence was probably among the causes that induced 
Michel Angelo to reduce the space in depth in the other com- 
partments (as regards the figures) almost to the conditions of 
sculpture. In Raphael’s 7 ransfiguration the figures on the 
Mount are supposed to be distant with reference to those 
below; but, had they been so represented, they would have 
been devoid of meaning and importance. They are therefore, 
by a judicious liberty, brought within that range of vision where 
expression, action and form are cognisable. 

One great exception is, however, not to be overlooked. 
Correggio, who was devoted to picturesque gradation under all 
circumstances, and sometimes at any sacrifice, adopted a 
different course. ‘The perspective diminution in the cupolas at 
Parma (to say nothing of the objects being represented as if. 
above the eye) is extreme, so that even the principal figures 
are altogether subservient to the expression of space. This 
was the chief object, but the grandeur of form and character 
which the nearer figures exhibit has been justly considered to. 
place the works far above subsequent efforts of the kind, which,, 
in the hands of the “machinists,” soon degenerated to mere 
decoration. 

If the criticisms which the frescoes in the Duomo at Parma’ 
called forth in their completion had any foundation, it may be 
inferred that the great distance at which the figures were seen’ 
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rendered it impossible, in some cases, to discern the nicer 
gradations of light and shade which are essential to make 
jperspective appearances intelligible. Such considerations must, 
at all events, operate to restrict foreshortening under similar 
«circumstances. But here, again, it is to be remembered that 
painting is still distinguished from basso-rilievo. Examples 
of foreshortening are accordingly to be met with in works 
ymtended to be seen at a considerable distance, and in which 
ithe technical resources were very limited, for instance, 
in the cartoons of Raphael. The amount of foreshorten- 
ing which is ‘introduced in them may be considered 
to be the just medium. Its effect in rounding and 
connecting the groups, and in giving a due impression 
of depth, is in accordance with the truth of those works in 
other respects, and (even in the tapestries, while in their 
unfaded state) may have been quite compatible with dis- 
tinctness. 

The transition from this picturesque treatment, and still 
more from the unlimited depth of Correggio’s compositions, 
to the flatness of a style resembling that of the early mosaics 
is violent indeed.* In cases where a gold ground is introduced 
behind the figures, painting really approximates to basso- 
rilievo and to. the conditions of thegGreek monochromes, 
without even the advantage of the figures and the ground 
being of the same quality. Under such circumstances neither 
perspective nor foreshortening can be introduced to any extent. 
The varieties of ‘ Position” are almost confined to one and 
the same plane, and consequently the relations of Magnitude 
are real. The splendour of the gilt field, though subdued by 
being roughened (for this is absolutely necessary), betrays the 
comparative dulness of ‘the painted surface, and the final 
outlines on the ground (even making allowance for the grada- 
tion of real light on a large resplendent surface) are in danger 
of being too uniformly distinct, unless a darkening colour be 
partially added to the gold. 

The union of absolute reality with imitation is rarely if ever 
satisfactory, as it is essential that the most important qualities 
should exhibit the nearest approach to nature. As an accom- 
paniment to painting there is, therefore, no defence for the gilt 
ground when it appears as such. For the rest it cannot be 
-admitted, on the one hand, that art need be reduced to 
Medizeval penury in order to agree with this hard condition if 
adopted ; nor, on the other, that even the extreme restrictions 
in representation which it actually involves, considered in them- 
selves, necessarily suppose incompleteness. An analogous 
style springs from those restrictions which, in adhering to its 
own resources, may still have its characteristic perfection. 
Wherever there is gradation, wherever a greater quality 
becomes conspicuous by comparison with the lesser (even if 
cabstract lines alone be the means of representation), we recog- 
mise an important principle of art. 


Light and Shade. 


The influence of the general conditions before mentioned 
amay next be considered with reference to light and shade. The 
varieties of this source of distinctness, though infinite, are like 
those of magnitude, merely differences of degree. The circum- 
stances best calculated to display it will be again considered in 
-examining its relation to colour. 

The example of Correggio, which was adduced with refer- 
ence to perspective and foreshortening, may also appear to 
recommend the employment of chiaroscuro without restriction 
ander any circumstances ; but this, his favourite attribute, was 
confined, in the instances of the cupolas at Parma as compared 
with his oil-pictures, to a light scale, especially in the upper 
portions of those cupolas. It is evident that a dark effect would 
have ill suited both the places and the subjects. 

The instances are rare, and not always successful, in which 
extensive surfaces, whether on canvas or on walls, have been 
covered with masses of low half light and deep shade. Such 
masses, as is well known, are especially ill adapted for fresco 
en account of its tendency to reflect light only from its surface. 
Among larger works of the kind one of the best specimens is 
perhaps Raphael’s fresco of the Deliverance of Peter from 
Prison. But although successful in this instance (as far as the 
material permitted), the great artist did not resort to the same 
style on other occasions ; on the contrary, in a subsequent 
work, the Zcendio del Borgo, in which the subject might have 
justified a free use of chiaroscuro, he did not employ it to any 

great extent. The reasons for employing it in the first instance 
-appear to have been accidental. 

Other examples, with all their excellence, and even with the 
-advantages of the richer method of oil-painting, are more or 
less unsatisfactory from causes independent of the materials. 
The night-scene of the Martyrdom of St. Lorenzo, by Titian, 
is heavy in its effect. Of Tintoret’s darker works it. would be 


* The general predilection for all the modes of decoration which 
‘belong to the Renaissance may be an excuse for here briefly reconsider- 
"ing the claims of the gilt ground in itself, and with reference to peculiar 
‘conditions in representation, 


unfair to speak, as the shadows have too often become black, « 
either by time or by some mischievous technical process. The ~ 
celebrated Might Watch, as it is called, by Rembrandt, is | 
generally acknowledged to be overloaded with shade ; and the © 
Santa Petronilla, of Guercino, is a monument of great but, in’ 
that instance, misdirected powers. These are most remarkable 
examples of dark pictures on a colossal scale. Zhe Last 
Judgment, by Michel Angelo, now obscured by time and the 
smoke of candles, must always have had a solemn effect from: 
the depth of the flesh colour (a treatment which may be traced 
to the influence of Sebastian del Piombo), but there are«no 
masses of deep shade. Asthe work is in fresco, mere blackness 
would have been the result had such been introduced. i 

The unfitness of masses of extreme shade in paintings of 
considerable dimensions (without reference to the material) is- 
explained by the fact that the distance at which the work 
requires to be viewed tends to obliterate the fainter lights and 
reflections in such masses, thus changing depth to flat 
obscurity.* In subjects which require gloom, it is still 
essential that the indistinctness should be felt to be intentional 
and not to be the result of such distance. The size of the work 
should acmit of the spectator being so placed as to see all that. 
the artist intended to be seen. The /Vo/te of Correggio can 
be thus perfectly seen at the distance which its size requires, 
but in looking at the Might Watch of Rembrandt, under. like 
conditions, the spectator is presently compelled to draw nearer. : 
The conclusion is that the amount of darkness in the latter is 
too great for its size, and on the other hand, that moderate 
dimensions may render such a treatment, if suitable on other 
accounts, not only unobjectionable but desirable.’ The finer 
gradations of low tones can be appreciated only on near 
inspection. Subjects, the intended place of a work or other 
circumstances, independently of dimensions,+ may interfere 
with this consideration, but it is not the less true that the 
scarcity of light which would be inappropriate in a colossal: 
picture is quite compatible with the physical conditions here. 
referred to in regard to works of smaller size. 

‘The Venetian painters, as compared with those of the’ 
schools of Lombardy and the Netherlands, appear, with few 
exceptions, to have systematically avoided a preponderance of 
deep shade. This must be understood as meaning no more: 
than that their treatment of light and shade was calculated for: 
works of large dimensions. From the first the great Venetian: 
colourists were accustomed to execute ‘frescoes in the open air, 
and sometimes in situations where the distance at which the 
paintings could be viewed was far greater than their size re- 
quired. The elements of distinctness and breadth were thus: 
familiar to them, and, it must be confessed, were sometimes 
transferred to works which, admitting of near inspection, might 
have suggested a treatment. ae | 

“Venetian shade,” which, notwithstanding the occasional’ 
darings of Tintoret in more capricious directions, is character-’ 
istic of the school, and which the praise of Agostino Carracci 
has rendered proverbial, is the worthy auxiliary of composition 
on an extensive scale, and is fitted, by combining distinctness 
with breadth, to correct the uncertainty which arisés from 
distance or want of light ; it is calculated to give place and 
meaning to form, to display the remembered attributes of 
colour, and, while it renders force of local hues indispensable, 
to combine solidity with clearness. The view which the 
Venetian artists took of nature was consistent with the ordinary 
destination of their works. They appear, in most cases, to have 
assumed that the objects to be represented were seen by the dif- 
fused light of the atmosphere, as opposed to the case where the 
light is derived from a particular source. The practical result 
of this is that an intense shadow is smaller in quantity, and 
that the picture is chiefly composed of gradations of half and 
reflected light ; brightness thus marking projection and ob- 
scurity depth. It has often been said that in Venetian pictures 
(more constantly than in those of other schools) the foreground 
objects are, relatively to their hues, the lightest, the retiring 
ones being lower in tone. The diminution of the force of 
shade in remoter masses, the introduction of accidental cast 
shadows, of dark hues near, and bright objects, buildings or 
sky in the background and distance, may conceal without 
altering the artifice. This system of effect in Venetian pictures 
corresponds with that of general nature, and, like that, is too 
familiar to be remarked ; but its apparent simplicity conceals a 


* It has been before observed that, although an object may be 
increased in magnitude to any extent in proportion to its distance, and 
in order to accommodate the spectator, yet its force of light and shade 
cannot be increased beyond a certain point, and that point is supposed 
to be already attained in pictures requiring to be seen near. Not only 
is force not to be increased in proportion, as distance increases, it is 
unavoidably diminished by it, in consequence of interposed air. 

t In modern exhibitions, where no space. is lost, and where, con- 
sequently, the eye-is influenced by the effect of the mass, an entire wall 
approaches the conditions of a large picture. . Hencesthe amount of 
light in the component parts of this decoration:is required to be great. 
A subdued window-light. may also have its:influence. Pas 
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scale of gradation the fulness of which may be more difficult to 
compass than the pronounced effects of confined light. Hence 
the unaffected character of “Venetian shade ;” and hence a 
the same time its power in marking the essentials of form, 
while it leaves the general idea of colour unimpaired. 

If the artists of the northern schools may be accused of 
sometimes employing the effects of a confined light for scenes 
supposed to take place under the broad atmosphere, the Italian 
painters (for the practice was not confined to the Venetians) 
must be acknowledged to have as often adopted the opposite 
course, viz. that of representing scenes in interiors as if seen 
under a diffused light. They appear to have thought that 
objects so illumined are more intelligible in pictures requiring 
to be seen at a distance (as was the case with altar-pieces), and 
that such effects are in themselves more large and beautiful. 

The effects themselves, though derived from the observa- 
tion of nature in the open air, were produced by various artifices 
in Italian painting-rooms. The most common (still in use) was 
that of employing oiled paper instead of, or before, the glass of 
the window. A Madonna of Raphael’s takes its name (dell 
{mpannata) from the oiled paper window, probably that of the 
painter’s studio, in the background. Leonardo da Vinci, who 
is careful to distinguish between oméra, “the diminution of 
light,” and éenedre, “the privation of light,” frequently recom- 
mends attention to the effects above described, and speaks of 
the modes (probably then common) of producing them. He 
remarks that objects seen in a diffused light are more beautiful 
than when lighted from a confined source, and that when repre- 
sented in pictures they are more intelligible at a distance. 
He recommends the mitigated light of evening or of cloudy 
weather, in preference to the direct light of the sun, in order 
that shadows may have due gradation. He observes that not 
only the equal force but the hardness. of the boundaries of such 
shadows, if imitated in pictures, tends to render objects con- 
fused when seen at a distance. The latter appearances (hard- 
edged shadows), he adds, “are especially condemned by 
painters.” His contrivance for securing the larger effects, 
which he recommends, is to stretch a linen awning across an 
open court. In one instance he suggests that the walls should 
be blackened ; in another, that they should be painted flesh 
<olour and be altogether open to the sky. Elsewhere he men- 
tions the “Impannata” (for ordinary lights) ; and again pro- 
poses an expedient, similar in its results, for softening the 
edges and varying the strength of shadows by lamp-light. 

Neither Leonardo nor the Venetians were ever deficient in 
force ; but the latter, in making the fullest use of the principle 
thus dwelt on by the Florentine, compensated for their com- 
paratively small amount of “tenebre,” as nature compensates 
for it, viz. by intense local colours. This resource never led 
them to neglect the study of chiaroscuro on their own large 
and, it may be added, difficult principles, but only served to 
conceal its artifice. So intent were they on securing relief, as 
well as breadth of general effect by means of light and shade, 
that they frequently defined the perspective depth of their com- 
positions and the place of each figure by means of chiaroscuro 
alone. Tintoret was in the habit of placing large paintings thus 
studied, but before any colour was added, in the situation which 
they were ultimately to occupy, in order to judge of their effect 
and keeping. The habits of the Venetian and other colourists 
iin thus occasionally preparing their pictures may be adverted 
ito hereafter in an inquiry into the early methods of oil-painting. 


Form. 


_ The treatment of form, which is applicable to pictures 
intended to be seen at some distance, has been already partly 
considered in reference to certain works by the great Italian 
«asters. It is further to be observed that the means employed 
to insure distinctness in this department of painting may with- 
out due caution tend to confound its style with that of sculpture. 
It is obvious that forms are most intelligible when they are 
freest from peculiarities ; therefore, when in any extreme case 
it may be necessary to counteract indistinctness, it would 
appear that a generalised treatment is indispensable. But in 
sculpture this intelligible. appearance can only be produced by 
means of form, whereas in painting, colour (which in like 
manner admits of a generalised treatment) can powerfully 
contribute to such a result. 
unusually colossal dimensions need not be supposed. 

The grandest examples of painted figures on a colossal 
scale, the Prophets and Sibyls, by Michel Angelo, in the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, do not exceed 15 feet. In such repre- 
sentations, as those celebrated works prove, painting can still 
maintain its complete independence as compared with the 
sister art. The figures in question, though, strictly speaking, 
abstract conceptions, have the force of character of real beings. 
It is also to be observed that in the subjects by Raphael in the 

. Vatican the treatment of form does not approach the conditions 
of sculpture ; as a proof of this it is to be remarked that the 
portraits introduced in those compositions do not appear 
incongruous. Thus, although it may be admitted that the 
most intelligible forms are those which are freest from 
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accident, and that such forms must be best calculated for 
works intended to be viewed at some distance, yet it appears 
that even in the most limited styles of painting the degree of 
generalisation which is. necessary with a view merely to 
distinctness need not be confounded with the more abstract 
beauty of sculpture. If, again, the subject should require an 
approximation to the latter, the full display of the proper 
attributes of painting, which may be compatible with the exist- 
ing external conditions, is indispensable. Thus colour enables 
painting to vary its forms and characters consistently with the 
intelligible effect at present assumed to be requisite, and is 
therefore the department of this art in which an abstract 
treatment can be best adopted consistently with its independ- 
ence of sculpture. In general, the region of the “ideal” (the 
largest view of nature) is more safely approached by means of 
attributes which are exclusively characteristic of the art ; the 
poetic impressions of each mode of representation are then of a 
distinct order. 

But to whatever extent characteristic details in living forms 
would be admissible in the higher styles of painting, the causes 
referred to would unquestionably operate to limit the introduc- 
tion of inanimate objects and accessories, and would influence 
their treatment. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what has been before observed 
on this subject ; a consideration in connection with it is how- 
ever not to be overlooked. Next to the great requisite that 
each mode of representation should rest chiefly on its own re- 
sources, the works of great artists teach the principle that the 
noblest object of imitation should always be the nearest to 
nature. In sculpture, and in painting when employed to repre- 
sent human actors, this noblest object is life with its attributes 
of action and thought. When the field for displaying this 
quality is even confined to a head, it is still required that no 
circumstance represented should surpass it in completeness of 
imitation. Rarely in the works of the best Greek sculptors, or 
in those of the excellent modern painters, does an inanimate 
object exceed in truth the representation of the living surface. 
The contrivances with a view to insure this subordination are 
necessarily most daring in sculpture, in which certain qualities 
are in danger of being confounded with reality. It will gene- 
rally be found that the employment of conventional methods 
(as opposed to the more direct truth of representation) increases 
in proportion as objects are easily imitable, and consequently 
in danger of interfering with the higher aim. Thus, to take an 
extreme case, rocks, which in marble are sometimes made 
identical with nature (thereby betraying the incompleteness of 
the art), are generally conventional in fine sculpture. Witness 
the basso-rilievo of Perseus and Andromeda, and various 
examples in statues where rocks form the support of the figure. 
In order to reduce what would easily amount to literal reality 
to the conditions of art, the substance in this instance is, so to 
speak, uncharacterised. 

In painting the instances are rare in which such absolute 
identity with nature is possible. The representation of a flat 
surface, of coloured patterns and painted objects, are almost 
the only cases ; and far less artifice is sufficient to reduce them 
to the conditions of imitation. But as regards the necessity of 
superior truth in the living surface, compared with all other 
objects, the principle is the same as in sculpture. The con- 
trivances to insure this superiority, without violating nature or 
betraying the artifice, are among the distinguishing merits of 
fine pictures. Inanimate objects may often form a consider- 
able part of a composition, and therefore cannot be neglected ; 
the colourists, as has been often observed, have contrived to 
give interest to such subordinate materials by dwelling on a 
portion only of the qualities of the substance, and selecting 
such qualities with a view to give value to the flesh, as if they 
were merely forced into notice by the existing comparison. In 
the instances in sculpture where absolute identity with nature 
is to be guarded against, it appears that the substance requires 
to be in a great measure uncharacterised ; in the cases now 
referred to the objects are only partially characterised. The 
principle is, however, the same in both methods ; art is per- 
mitted or rather required to be apparent, in proportion as 
nature is in danger of being too nearly approached. 3 

(To be concluded.) 


BSPECULATIONS ON ANCIENT VAULTING. 


N EITHER the Egyptians nor the Greeks made use of the 
arch or ceiling composed of stones, which by acting 
against each other are supported by the same force by which 
they would otherwise fall. Their ceilings were formed of stones 
of an extraordinary size, either bearing the whole length from 
one wall to another as lintels, or tailed down in the manner of 
the steps of a stone staircase. The architrave of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the Temple of Latona at Buttis, and the 
Tomb of Osimand in Egypt, have been cited as extraordinary 
examples, the latter being covered with stone eight cubits long : 
the foot of the statue of this Osimandes was seen to be seven 
cubits. The Egyptian cubit was about 22 English inches. 
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Herodotus, lib. ii. c.. 148, says that the Labyrinth, a few 


miles south of the lake Moceris, consisted of twelve courts | 
| highest of which secured all the others, it does not follow that 


roofed with solid marble, and within the wall there were 1,500 
dwellings roofed with different kinds of valuable stones. The 
Egyptians were certainly unacquainted with the construction 
of vaults by voussoirs, and that knowledge was unnecessary 
while they possessed the stones they used and could raise them 
of any size. That which is in a great measure a substitute for 
the insufficiency and imperfection of materials would be to 
them a useless art. An architect who had the means of 
covering a room with a single stone would not employ a 
hundred for that purpose. 

Pliny mentions that the architect of the Temple of Diana, 
at Ephesus, despairing of being able to raise the stone to be 
placed over the entrance, from its extraordinary size (about 
16 feet in length), offered up a prayer to the goddess for 
assistance ; she, anxious for his life or her own temple, fixed 
the stone herself in its place. Perrault, remarking on this 
stone, observes that it would have puzzled not only the 
architect, but Diana herself, to have accomplished the vaulting 
of the Louvre, and justly contrasts with the stone at Ephesus 
the flat ceilings of stone, 13 feet square, suspended between the 
columns of the great porticoes in that building. Perrault 
perhaps had not heard of soffites at the north and south 
ends, or the architrave of the great door of the Temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra. 

_ The dome of the choragic monument of Lysicrates at 
Athens, 6 feet diameter, is of one stone. Of the cupola of 
the octagon tower of Andronicus Cyrhestes at Athens, about 
23 feet diameter, Le Roi observes, “Nous n’aurions tiré 
aucunes lumiéres sur la maniére dont les anciens con- 
struisoient leurs temples ronds, qui avoient une certaine 
_ étendue, si la Tour des Vents ne nous en offroit pas un exemple. 
Les pierres qui composent la voute portent par un bout sur les 
murs de la tour et elle se réunissent par l’autre en diminuant a 
une ronde qui est au centre, et leur sert de clef.” Pococke 
gives nearly a similar description. Stuart merely says that the 
roofis of marble cut into the form of tiles, as if this subject 
were not interesting to the architects for whom he proposed to 
travel. Le Roi gives aplan of the ceiling of the Temple of 
Theseus. He supposes the tiles used resembled those men- 
tioned by Pausanias to be at the Temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
Pausanias says that the author of the contrivance of covering 
edifices with marble was Byzes, of Naxos, who lived about 580 
years B.C. Livy, lib. xlii. c. 3, says that part of the Temple of 
~ Juno Lavinia, in Abruzzo, was uncovered, and the marble tiling 
(marmoree tegule) employed in decorating the Temple of 
Equestrian Fortune, newly erected by the Censor Fulvius 
(173 B.C.). The Senate considering it a sacrilege to Juno the 
tiles were carried back; but an artist of sufficient skill could 
not be found to replace them in their original position, and the 
tiles were therefore left in the area of the temple. 

Pausanias, speaking of the Propylea, says that it was 
covered with roofs of marble which exceeded in beauty and 
size of the marble all that he had before beheld. Sir George 
Wheeler says that the Temple of Minerva was covered out- 
wardly with great planks of stone, of which some are fallen 
down and are to be seen in the mosque. Sir George also 
describes a little square temple which he found at Mylasa, in 
Caria, to be covered by great stones, projecting one over 
the other, resembling on the outside a pyramid of steps. Dr. 
Pococke tells us that on the entablature of this temple there is 
taised a very grand covering of large stones laid across in four 
tiers, one over the other, every tier setting in so as to make a 
sort of cupola within. In the “Voyage Pittoresque de la 
Gréce,’ Paris, 1782, and in the second volume of “The 
Ionian Antiquities,” there are very interesting sections of the 
temple. 

Dutens, in his “ Recherches sur les tems le plus reculé de 
Pusage les Voutes,” cites, among others, the following authori- 
ties :—Pausanias’s description of King Minyas’s A‘rarium, 
built 1350 B.c.; the Labyrinth of Egypt; the Gardens of 
Semiramis at Babylon, and her subterraneous passage under 
the Euphrates ; the words of Seneca, which deny to Demo- 
critus, who lived about 450 B.Cc., the invention of vaults ; 
the words of Plato, which recommend as a monument to the 
first magistrate a very long vault; Aristotle’s simile of the 
works of the Creator to the stones of a vault; the arches 
mentioned by Sir George Wheeler at the Theatre of Bacchus, 
built 328 B.c.; the Cloaca Maxima of Rome, composed of 
three courses of stones, begun by Tarquin the Elder and finished 
by Tarquin the Proud, about 600 B.c.; the Aqueduct of Ancus 
Marcius ; Sallust’s account of the Prison of Tullius Hostilius ; 
the Tomb of the Scipios (L.C. Scipio, great grandfather of 
Africanus, died 300 B.c.), and the Gate at Pestum. Wilkins 
conjectured that this gateway, as well as the pseudodipteral and 
hexastyle temples of Pastum were erected subsequent to the 
conquest of that city by the Romans, about 270 B.c.; and he 
agrees with King respecting the antiquity of the arch. These 
authorities declare that, vaults are very ancient, but it is to be 
observed that the word vault does not always imply the present 
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speaks of the 4Zrarium of Minyas as composed of stones, the 


they were of a wedge-like form, for a vault may be composed 
of stones projecting one over another (more than half their 
size), so that the upper stone shall be necessary to the stability 
of the whole. 

The method of vaulting by voussoirs might be known to 
the Romans and to the Greeks before the time of the first 
Punic War, but it is more derogatory to the latter people in a 
contemplation of their buildings to suppose them acquainted 
with vaults so constructed, than to suppose them ignorant of 
them. In the substitution of arches for lintels, the Romans in 
the latter ages were able to cover spacious openings with 
materials which, as Sir Christopher Wren observes, a labourer 
might carry on his back. 

From the circumstances that the domes of the Romans 
were built of brick and stuccoed, it has been concluded that 
they were ignorant of the art “de la coupe des pierres.” The 
fact does not warrant the conclusion ; their knowledge of the 
voussoir in the common cylindric arch shows their acquaintance 
with the elements, and it is reasonable to believe that economy 
and despatch rather than ignorance determined their practice. 
It was reserved for the time and country of Perrault, ina display 
of skill, to sacrifice economy and convenience in productions 
where the learned themselves would require a showman to 
point out the phenomenon. 

By the general adoption of the arch in architecture the 
Romans excelled the Greeks in the science of building, as much 
as the Byzantine Greeks and the Gothic architects excelled 
them. From that time architecture began to assume a new 
character, and it is not difficult to trace, in the arches of the 
interior of the Temple of Faunus on the Celian Mount or in 
the arcades of the Coliseum, the features which afterwards 
became more prominent in what has been called Norman 
architecture, nor in that the features which designate Gothic 
architecture. The Romans were slow in exchanging the 
portico for the arcade, and in rendering the column subordinate 
to the arch they retained it as an ornament, where it ceased to 
become a useful member, and succeeding ages, whatever has 
been the style of architecture in fashion, have followed their 
example, and have always found it necessary either for service 
or beauty. Equal respect has not been paid to the entablature ; 
the absurdity of using it where the arch became a substitute 
for the lintel was soon perceived, and it did not form a feature 
in any subsequent architecture until it was used again, and 
often misused, at the revival of learning in Europe. Through 
the progress of the science of building, from the post and 
beam architecture of the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and the 
Greeks, to the adoption of the arch in the various styles of 
architecture, which a knowledge of its uses and of its versatile 
application occasioned, we trace a gradual decline in the art. 
The buildings of the Acropolis and Ionia are in the highest 
rank in respect of the art, but they and the buildings 
in Egypt are in the lowest in respect to the science. The 
Pantheon and the Temple of Peace take a middle station. We 
admit the dome of St. Sophia, enthusiastically termed “the 
earthly heaven, the second firmament, the offspring of the 
celestial inspirations of Justinian, worthy the glory of his reign 
and the salvation of his soul;” but in the enumeration of the 
marbles, the Carystian, the Phrygian, the Carian and Lydian, 
the porphyries and jaspers of Paul Silentiarius, we can_ discern 
the rich variegated picture congenial to the eyes of a Christian 
of the sixth and a Mussulman of the fifteenth century. If we 
proceed in the examination of architecture to the twelfth and 
succeeding centuries, until the perfection of the science in the 
erection of arches in the time of Henry VI., we are still led to 
conclude that as it advanced in science it declined in art. 

Science is useful to an architect only as it renders the 
application of his means more convenient and less expensive. 
Projecting for an immediate object, it seldom leaves in its pro- 
ductions the properties of conversion. Though it may make 
the architect bold, that boldness is displayed by the weakness 
of his structure or in its being only sufficiently strong. The, 
science displayed in a building may be estimated by the inverse 
ratio of the quantity of materials; on the other hand, it often 
happens that the strength ina building may be estimated by an 
inverse ratio of the science in the construction. The maximum 
of skill was shown by the Italian, whose edifice was so duly 
balanced that it would fall by a sparrow perching on any part 
of it. The Egyptian and Greek, alike unacquainted with the 
due adjustment of forces in the ample provision suggested by 
their Cautious ignorance, in a kind of porism unknowingly 
secured their buildings against time and violence. He who 
calculates powers often forgets that his formulz are not applic- 
able to those enemies to buildings, and that the uncertain data 
of decay and popular frenzy cannot be mixed with the certain 
data of gravitation. 

Bossut, in his “ Traité de Mécanique,” observes that it does 
not appear that the ancient architects were guided by certain 
and geometrical principles in the means which they adopted to 
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secure the stability of their edifices. Experience, imitation and 
a natural knowledge of mechanics served them as their guides. 
Vitruvius, who has treated on all the subjects which appeared 
to him to have any relation to architecture, has been wholly 
silent in respect to the advantage to be obtained from 
mechanics in acquiring a knowledge of and in decomposing 
forces, and in determining the point to sustain them. The art 
of construction does not form any part of his treatise. From 
this circumstance alone, were not their buildings in confirma- 
tion, we may conclude that ancient architects were employed in 
the pleasing investigation of interior and exterior decoration 
and internal arrangement, leaving the question of stability and 
the details of the means of execution to the workman. Vitruvius 
informs us that originally in wide buildings supports were 
placed to support the culmen or ridge-piece of the roof, and 
thence they took the name of columns. An example may be 
seen in the pseudodipteral temple of Pzestum, in one at 7Egina, 
in others more ancient, described by Norden, in Upper Egypt, 
as in that of Komombu, and of the temple of the serpent 
Knuphis, and in the more modern Temple of Faunus, erected 
by the Emperor Claudius on the Celian Mount. 
his “ Odyssey,” often mentions a range of columns in the middle 
of rooms. It is evident that the culmen could not require 
support unless the external walls were thrust out by the lateral 
pressure of the rafters. Had the Greéks thought of the other 
expedient of supporting the culmen, namely, by strengthening 
the external walls by abutments, it is possible that the know- 
ledge of the Greeks in architecture would have extended 
beyond the arrangement of posts and beams, and porticoes and 
colonnades would not have become a characteristic style of 
architecture. It has been plausibly conjectured that the 
pleasing effect of the first row of columns under the culmen 
suggested the exterior rows of columns from the simple 
prostylos to the wood-like dipteros. 

Reveley, in his preface to the third volume of Stuart’s 
“ Antiquities of Athens,” takes occasion to censure Sir William 
Chambers for his strictures of Grecian architecture. Sir 
William might be wrong in calling their columns gouty ; but he 
was more correct in saying that “the magnificence of Grecian 
buildings could not be compared with either Roman or modern 
productions ; that they were grossly ignorant of construction, 
and if their buildings were uncovered it was because they knew 
not how to cover them,” notwithstanding what has been said of 
the opisthodomus of the Temple of Minerva, which Reveley 
says was roofed, but how, Stuart has not informed us. Le Roi 
shows us how the pronaos and posticum of the Temple of 
Theseus were roofed, and we cannot doubt as to the manner of 
that of the opisthodomus of the Temple of Minerva. Stuart 
says there were six columns in this part of the building, which 
Spon and Wheeler saw. Had the principle of construction 
been part of Stuart’s object he might have found, perhaps, the 
marks of six more. The mode of roofing, which was stone, 
cannot at present be explained, for we cannot suppose the 
Greeks used stone beams 4o feet long. The whole temple was 
covered with a roof when Wheeler saw it, which must have 
been of modern construction, as the middle of the cell was 
never covered in such buildings. He tells us that it had been 
covered outwardly with great planks of stone which lay in the 
mosque. 

A captain in the Venetian army (“Lettere memorabili di 
Bulifone : Raccolta seconda”) says of the Temple of Minerva, 
“Era detto Tempio in forma di parallelogrammo: le mura 
tutte composte di famosissimo marmo bianco ; le colonne che 
l accompagnavano erano al numero di 60, sopra le quali posava 
un cielo-di gtandissima mole; in alcuni luoghi, per ornamento, 
vierano alcune cupole, le di cui estremita si componevano di 
mattoni a musaico: in una di queste cadde la bomba.” ‘These 
brick; cupolas might have been erected by the architect of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople. A plan of the whole ceiling 
would have afforded an interesting comparison between Grecian 
architecture of the time of Justinian with that of the time of 
Pericles in respect to ceilings. 


GENERAL. 


Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, has offered 
to raise 20,0007. towards the cost of a town hall and art gallery 
at Whitechapel, provided the District Board takes up the 
scheme and holds half-yearly picture exhibitions. 


» Lord Rosebery has commissioned Mr. Herkomer, R.A., 
to paint a replica of the portrait of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, which 
prominently figured in this year’s Academy. 


_ Mr. Alexander Fraser, chief engineer to the Grand Junc- 
tion Waterworks Company, died on Sunday morning at his 
residence at Mount Park Hill, Ealing. Mr. Fraser during his 
long association with the company had carried out many im- 
portant engineering works for them. 

Mr. E. A. Woodrow has entered into partnership with 


Mr, Edwin O. Sachs as architect. He has been appointed 
consulting architect to the Actors’ Association. 


Homer, in 


Mr. A. Bruce Joy, the sculptor, while returning through 
the forest of Fontainebleau at dusk was accidentally shot by a 
poacher. His injuries were not, however, of a serious nature, 
and hopes are entertained of his speedy recovery. 

Mr. Robert Nightingale, the Essex painter, died in Lon- 
don on the 3rd inst. in his eighty-first year. He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy as far back as 1846, and he was subse- 
quently a frequent contributor to the Academy and the Suffolk’ 
Street Galleries. His best works were horses and dogs, but 
he also enjoyed some distinction as a portrait-painter. He was 
a friend of the late Sir Edwin Landseer. 


The Examination of candidates for municipal surveyors, 
held in Manchester by the Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers, was concluded on Saturday. 
The following specialists gave their aid :—Mr. T. de Courcey 
Meade, Mr. E. Pritchard, Mr. J. Lemon, Mr. J. T. Eayes. The 
next examination will be held in London in April, 1896. 


The Church of St. Peter, St. Albans, which was restored 
at the expense of Lord Grimthorpe and under his direction, 
has been reopened. — His lordship has allowed the monument 
of Edward strong, who was Wren’s foreman mason at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, to remain. Lord Grimthorpe has obtained — 
anuther faculty which will permit him to operate on St. Michaels. 
Church. 

The Dean and Chapter of Winchester have appointed. 
Mr. J. B. Colson, F.RI.B.A., to the post of architectural 
surveyor of the cathedral and other buildings belonging to the 
Chapter. Mr. Colson has for some years past discharged the 
duties of this most responsible office as deputy for his father, 
the late Mr. John Colson, to the satisfaction of the Chapter. 


A Statue of Colbert, the French Minister, by M. Aubé, is 
about to be placed in the courtyard of the Gobelins, Paris. 
M. Redon, architect, designed the pedestal. ae 

MM. Marcel Lambert, the architect having charge of the 
palace of Versailles, has been invited by the King of the 
Belgians to visit the palace of Laeken in order to give advice. 
on some contemplated works. ¢ 

Mr. Alexander Cullen has been commissioned to prepare 
plans for a new secondary and technical school at Motherwell. 


Mr. Orchardson, R.A., has been commissioned to paint 
the portrait of Lord Provost Stewart, Aberdeen. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Architectural 
Association takes place this (Friday) evening, when the™ 
presidential address will be delivered and the prizes and medals 
distributed. : 

A Group in Bronze, representing Washington and. 
Lafayette, by M. Bartholdi, has been presented to the city of. 
Paris by Americans who reside there, and will be set up~in the 
Place des Etats-Unis. : 


Mr. C, Nye, Architect, is a candidate for election as town 
councillor for the Regency Ward, Brighton. 

The Survey for the proposed harbour at Dover was com 
menced this week, as the plans are to be ready by next March, 
Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthews are the engineers. ” 


The Managing Committee of the British School at Athens 
have offered to the University of Cambridge a studentship of 
50/7. to be held at the school during the session 1895-96. The. 
student should be at Athens at latest in December. The vice- 
chancellor requests candidates to communicate their names to 
him on or betore October 28, together with such evidence of 
their qualifications as they may desire to submit.  , , 


The Project for a new street from Holborn to the Strand 
cannot be made the subject. of a Bill to be promoted by the 
London County Council in the next session of Parliament, 
owing to the majority necessary for the suspension of standing 
orders being unobtainable at the meeting on Tuesday. | | 


The Special Purposes Committee of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Derby, have accepted the design of Mr. F. W. Dixon, 
of Guardian Buildings, Manchester, and Union Street, Oldham, 
submitted in open competition, for proposed new Parish Hall 
and Sunday School. The selected design shows a late Gothic 
treatment in red brick and terra-cotta, with a rich tracery 
window in terra-cotta towards the main road. ' The coping to 
gables, &c., will be in Matlock stone, while the inside joiners’ 
work will bein pitch pine and the windows glazed with leaded 
lights. A combined system of heating and ventilation will be 
adopted upon a low-pressure basis, A caretaker’s house 1s 
also included in the scheme, OM ae 

The Treasury will grant 20,000/. to the building fund of the 
South Wales University College, on condition that an equal 
sum is raised in the district. er 

A Statue of. the late Ralph Ward Jackson, M.P., is to 
be presented to West Hartlepool by Colonel J. W. Cameron. , 


The New Waterworks, Coventry, were opened on Wednes- 
day, the 9th inst. The cost is about 65,000/, The pumping 
machinery is by Messrs. Moreland & Sons. 1d 
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THE WEEK. 


THE late Mr. HENRY VILLIERS-STUART, who was drowned 
on Saturday in the river Blackwater while ascending his 
steam-launch, was an accepted authority on the social 
condition of Egypt, as well as on its history and archeology. 
A short time ago we noticed a report which he sent to the 
Foreign Office upon the progress of Egypt. It suggested 
the fairness of his character. Although a lover of ancient 
structures, he was prepared to approve of a part, at least, of 
the project for utilising Philz in connection with irrigation 
works. Among his books were “Nile Gleanings,” “The 
Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen,” ‘‘ Egypt after the 
War,” and ‘“ Adventures amid Equatorial Forests and 
Rivers.” Mr. HENRY VILLIERS-STUART was the only son 
of the first Baron Stuart DE DECIES, and was born in 
1827. He was educated at University College, Durham, 
where he was second class in classics. He was for many 
years a clergyman in the Church of England, but subse- 
quently retired. He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Waterford, and was vice- 
lieutenant of that county from 1871 to 1874. Hewas a 
member of the House of Commons for about six years, 
His claim for a peerage as Baron STUART DE DECIES was 
not successful. Mr. VILLIERS-STUART was one of the very 
few owners of estates in Ireland who were competent to 
take an interest in intellectual pursuits, and he was the most 
distinguished among them. 


THAT man in a remote age possessed an instinct 
towards art is now more evident than before, owing toa 
discovery by M. Riviére, one of the official chemists in 
Paris. The caves in the Périgord district, which were 
used in prehistoric times as dwellings, are numerous, and 
one of them, at Eyzies in the Dordogne, was explored by 
M. Rivizrre. He found many objects which have interest, 
but what will make the cave renowned is the decoration of 
the interior. Scratched on the surface are some attempts at 
the representation of horses, bisons and other animals. 
They are on a scale unusually large, for one of the horses is 
‘said to be nearly 6 feet in length. That mural decoration 
should have advanced so far in a period when bisons and 

reindeer were found in France will hardly be credited by 
many anthropologists, but as M. RiviErE has obtained 
already substantial testimony to his success, we suppose the 
accounts of his discovery are not exaggerated. The 
Academy of Sciences, the Conseil-Général of Dordogne, 
and the Archzological and Historical Society of Périgord 
have granted him subventions to enable him to continue his 
researches. The cave is supposed to extend about 500 
métres, and when the earth is removed there may be other 
remarkable discoveries. 


ARCHITECTS are a helibelled race; but there is a 
difference between charging one with want of taste or skill 
and with want of honesty. <A Scottish architect, Mr. C. W. 
CosserR, of Banff, has been compelled to take an action 
against the chief constable of the county constabulary for 
allegations which not even an architect can be expected to 
endure patiently. Mr. Cosser holds the office of inspector 
of poor, and the defendant was a member of the Parochial 
Board, ‘Towards the end of last year and beginning of 
this year, questions regarding Mr. CossEer’s emoluments 
were discussed before the Board, and the defendant wrote 
a letter in a local paper, in which it was alleged that Mr. 
CossER was not a proper or trustworthy person; that he 
was dishonest and unfaithful to the trust reposed in him 
as inspector ; that he had appropriated the funds which 
had come into his hands as inspector, and that without 
authority he applied for his own purposes certain funds 
from the rates. Other charges of a similar character are 
said to be contained in the letter, and in respect of these 
damages to the extent of 2,0o00/. are claimed. The Chief 
Constable denies that he had any animus against the 
pursuer. He admits that he wrote the letter complained 
of, but denies that it bears the meaning put upon it by the 
plaintiff. The action is to be tried before a jury. 


THE Dean of Canterbury has appealed for funds for the 
preservation of the picturesque and massive ruins of Rich- 
borough Castle, and for securing this most interesting site 
as a national possession. Richborough, the ancient 
Rutupiz, was for centuries garrisoned by a detachment of 
the Roman army in occupation of Britain, and was pro- 
bably the chief port of communication with Gaul. There 
is a long-standing tradition that King ETHEeLsert held 
his first interview with St. AUGUSTINE of Canterbury 
under the walls of this ancient fortress. The ruins of the 
castrum, containing six or seven acres, have already been 
acquired, and a sum of 1,072/. has been raised, mostly 
among a few generous donors. A sum of at least 300/. is 
still required to complete what is essential towards securing 
and protecting the site. The Dean says he is sure that the 
trustees shall not ask in vain for so small a sum towards an 
object so full of interest, not only to churchmen and 
archeologists, but to all who care for the old historic 
monuments of their country’s history. 


THE Bishop of WorcresTER on Wednesday, on the 
occasion of his primary visitation, offered advice to the 
clergy which merits attention in other dioceses. His lord- 
ship said there were still, he regretted to say, a few 
churches in the diocese which were in a lamentable con- 
dition of neglect and decay, which were a reproach to the 
parish and the incumbent, and a grief of heart to the bishop. 
For such a state of things there could be no excuse. The 
clergyman who was active, and whose heart was in his 
work, would meet with a generous response to any appeal 
he might put forth on behalf of his church. He desired 
to remind them that for all restoration or rebuilding a 
faculty was necessary. When the fabric was not touched 
he should always be ready to give his permission, if he 
was Satisfied that the alterations or ornamentations were 
not distasteful in themselves or objectionable to the 
parishioners, but he expected to have his permission asked, 
and where that was not done he would be compelled to insist 
on a faculty even for minoralterations. There was a feeling 
rather widely spread in the minds of many of the clergy that 
the church was their freehold, and that they could do with it 
as they liked. They were entirely mistaken. The church was 
theirs only as a trust ; even a rector had no power to make 
any alteration or to put up a tablet in the chancel, and he 
(the Bishop) need scarcely point out that the consequences 
of arbitrary action on the part of a clergyman might be very 
serious. Churches had often been grievously disfigured by 
the erection of mural tablets and ornaments, bearing in 
some cases most unsuitable epitaphs. He was aware that 
in some cases the cost of a faculty had acted as a deterrent 
to those desirous of obtaining it, and he was glad to say the 
chancellor of the diocese and the registrar had consented 
to a considerable reduction of their fees. 


At a general assembly of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, held on Tuesday, the following artists were elected 
members from a list of 155 candidates :—Mr. Azpry, Mr. 
Attson, Mr. F. A. W.:T. ARMSTRONG, Mr. J. H. BENTLEY, 
Mr. J. E. Breun, Mr. V. Burnanp, Mr. C. E. CLIFForD, 
Mr. E. G. Futier, Mr. CarLeton Grant, Mr. G. 
Harcourt, Mr. A. Hetckre, Mr. Hat Hurst, Mr. G. 
Hurcuison, Mr. Neits M. Lunp, Mr. A. MeapeE, Mr. 
H. A. Otivier, Mr. E. A. FELLOWES PRyNNE, Mr. R, 
SmitH, Mr. J. F. Suttivan, Mr. A. Tucker and Mr. 
W. T. WarRRENER. ‘The exhibition of members’ works, 
which will open on October 28, will contain a series of 
studies by Sir FrepERIc LeicHTon made during his visit 
to Algeria this year. 


From a statement of Professor BANISTER FLETCHER 
at the King’s College conversazione recently it appears 
that seventy-five students are now attending his classes in 
the college. Last year the number was forty-two, so there 
is an addition of 75 percent. Forty-two of the students 
attend the lectures, a similar number study constructional 
drawing, thirty-nine study quantities, and there are twelve 
students in the studio. The Professor testified to the ~ 
earnest desire of the students to learn, and the thorough- 


\ ness of the work they performed. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE.* 
OME day when the world has become wise artists will 
be classed according to their genius, and not, as they 
are now, according to time or place, which are only acci- 
dental circumstances. Then, probably, WiLL1aM BLAKE 
will be found in the same group of ecstatics or visionaries as 
JouN oF FresoLe, who was better known as Fra ANGELICO. 
The two men, although they were separated by nearly four 
centuries, appear to have had a common tendency in their 
way of thinking, but each had to submit to the force of his 
environment. If WriLLIAM BLAKE had grown up in a 
Dominican convent, if he were trained to think mainly 
about Heaven and its occupants, he would have composed 
songs of inocence that would be translated into all languages, 
and be for ever prized as popular hymns ; he would have 
painted celestial beings who were free from human stain. 
Whether his superiors would allow him to employ his pen 
or pencil upon scenes that were to excite terror: may be 
doubted. Put JoHN oF FIESOLE in a room in a court off 
the Strand, keep him for years in penury and allow him to 
exercise his imagination without restraint when it had 
become distempered, we doubt if he would have displayed 
a more angelic nature than BLaxker’s. In the whole history 
of art there is not another example of fostering like that of 
the Dominican monk. The men around him were of the 
sternest. Their zeal was expressed in the tortures of the 
Inquisition, and from the conduct of SavONAROLA ata later 
time, we may assume that not only pictures but their 
makers would have been cast into the flames if the support 
of the civil power were given. From all the tragic opera- 
tions of his order FRA ANGELICO was exempted. 
Apparently he was treated as if he were some ministering 
angel at Fiesole, Foligno, Cortona and Florence. His 
colours are so brilliant it might be supposed that the 
Dominicans sought far and wide for the best materials 
which the earth produced in order to give him pleasure. 
Is it any wonder that, when produced under such happy 
conditions, Beato ,ANGELICO’s pictures should have «so 
little that is suggestive of everlasting torture? A group of 
martyrs when represented by him appear to be like children 
at a firstcommunion. The deficiencies of his art are hardly 
considered as defects. If his figures are unlike ordinary 
mortals, they are supposed to be more creditable to his 
judgment. If he departed from accepted types, there was 
as little objection as if he had been endeavouring to recall 
serene beings with whom he was acquainted in some state 
of pre-existence. 

The Dominican could not have ‘iived under conditions 
more favourable to the display of his gifts. BLAKE, on the 
contrary, was only able to reveal himself at the price of a 
lifelong martyrdom. He was born in Broad Street, 
Carnaby Market, near Golden Square, on a November day 
in 1757, the year in which, according to another visionary, 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, the Last Judgment was to be 
held. Witiiam BtLake’s father was a _ hosier, and, 
apparently, one of those excellent citizens who believe all 
that is good is to be seen from their shop windows. He 
was, of course, puzzled by the coming of a son who 
possessed none of the qualities of a respectable London 
tradesman, for the boy was so irreverent as to make use of 
the shop bills for sketches and soiled the counter, that 
altar of commerce, with figures in chalk. Worse still was 
the announcement of divine and seraphic visitations, which 
were sometimes made known by the child’s screams. The 
hosier, however, did not treat his son as a lunatic, but sent 
him to a drawing school in the Strand, and when he was 
fourteen apprenticed him to JAMES Basirkg, the engraver. 

The influence of BasirE on BLakp’s art is not suffici- 
ently appreciated. Dr. GARNETT in the latest biography 
of BLAKE says :—-“‘ BasIRE’s practice lay chiefly in engrav- 
ing antiquities, and the last five years of BLAKE’s apprentice- 
ship were chiefly spent in drawing tombs and architectural 
details in Westminster Abbey, a most advantageous dis- 
cipline which imbued his mind with the Gothic spirit, an 
influence already in the air.” ‘That statement is only 
partially true. BLAKE was more than a Goth, because as 
an apprentice he saw much else beside Gothic forms. 
BASIRE was engraver to the Society of Antiquaries, and 


__\ The Portfolio Monographs. No. 22. William Blake, Painter and 
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ancient things, Greek, Roman, as well as prehistoric and 
Renaissance, were represented by him. To satisfy BAsiRE’s 
principal patrons the utmost accuracy was indispensable, 
and Medizval churches, Classic figures, flint weapons, 
tumuli, are shown by him with a decision which sug- 


_ gested reality. His maps and geometric diagrams are also 


excellent. Basire’s style may now be considered old- 
fashioned, because pictorial effect was only secondary with 
him. Every part of his plates is definite, all having very 
precise outlines. Now it is remarkable that one of BLAKE’s 
canons of art was the precision at which master and journey- 
men aimed while he was an apprentice in Green Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
exhibition in 1809 he says :—‘' The great and golden rule of 


art is this—that the more distinct and sharp and wiry the ~ 
boundary line, the more perfect the work of art ; and the | 


less keen and sharp this external line, the greater is the 
evidence of weak imitative plagiarism and _ bungling. 
PROTOGENES and APELLES knew each other by this line. 
How do we distinguish the oak from the beech, the horse 
from the ox, but by the boundary outline? How do we 
distinguish one face or countenance from another but by 
the boundary line ahd its infinite inflexions and move- 
ments? Leave out this line and you leave out life itself ; 
all is chaos again, and the line of the Almighty must be 
drawn out upon it before man or beast can exist.” BLAKE'S 
theory would not be universally acceptable in our time, 
when the existence of a bounding line unless in human 
work is denied, but it was what might be expected from one 
of BasiRE’s apprentices. Nor was it adapted for represen- 
tations of mystic things. BLAKE’s superhuman figures would 
probably be made more impressive to the uninitiated by a 
little indistinctness, but they might be less characteristic of 
the visionary power which he claimed. 

We can also trace Basirean precedents of another kind 
in Buiake’s work. It was necessary to have a large 
amount of lettering on some of the engraver’s archzeological 
plates, which was always as well executed as any seen on 
modern Ordnance maps. 
tion for some youngsters. BLAKE was never a master of it, 
for he was: always liable to a very common error among 


In his wonderful catalogue of his ~ 


That kind of art has a fascina-_ 


amateurs, viz. the use of sloping Roman letters for italics. — 
It was not likely he was ever allowed to write a line on or — 


under one of Basire’s plates. 


But he attained remarkable ~ 


dexterity in writing or “printing,” and, indeed, few figure — 


artists were equally successful. His fellow apprentices and 
BasIRE must, therefore, have felt no surprise at his 
incorporation of lettering with figures and flowers in his 
drawings. It was the practice with which they were 


acquainted, although BiLake performed alone the work “ 
which generally required two engravers, and was more free 


in the arrangement of the plates. 


During his apprenticeship he drew, painted, and com- — 


posed, as well as engraved on copper. Whether he also 
addressed woeful ballads to some mistress’s eyebrow during 
the same period is not clear. He was married in 1782, 


after a year’s probation, and before then he had gained — 


experience of woman’s fickleness. His choice was 
KATHERINE BOUCHER, or BoutcuHar, the daughter of a 
gardener in Richmond. He could hardly discover a more 
fitting spouse. By nature or through pity she had attained 
the condition to which PETRUCHIO had brought another 
KaTHaRINE. If BLAKE declared the sun was a moon or a 
rushlight the phenomenon was accepted by his wife as 
reality. She believed in him as if he were a god, and in 
his service made no account of sufferings. She not only 
toiled as a slave, but became his printer, colourist and 
bookbinder. In almost his last words on his death-bed he 
declared she was always an angel, and the words were 
justified by her fidelity. 

After his marriage he lived for a time in Green Street, 
Leicester Square. 


When his father died he returned to 


Broad Street and set up as an engraver in a house adjoining ~ 


the old shop, but the experiment was not successful. He 
next. removed to No. 28 Poland Street. In 1783 he 
published a small volume, entitled ‘Poetic Sketches,” 
containing some exquisite songs, with some pieces in 
blank verse and a part of a tragedy. The expense of 
printing was borne by a very few friends, one of them 
being JoHN FLaxman, the sculptor. 


we 


In 1785 three draw- 
_Ings by him were exhibited in the Academy exhibition. — 
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The first thirty years of BLaKe’s life might be regarded 
as those of preparation. Afterwards he could not be con- 
sidered as a student. Inspiration of a novel kind com- 
menced. He believed that the spirit of a favourite brother, 
who was his pupil, but died before acquiring the art, 
revealed to him a new process, by which the words of a 
poem combined on a page with an illustration could be 
printed off in a manner that was easy and cheap. The finest 
example of an illustrated book brought out in England— 
that is, Mactisr’s “Irish Melodies ”—contains Moore’s 
words engraved along with the artist’s interpretation of 
them; but the production was costly. BLAKE needed 
no more than a few shillings capital. A mystic is sup- 
posed to be communicative in spite of himself. BLaker, 
however, managed to conceal the particulars of his process 
as long as he lived, and they are still unknown. After the 
artist’s death ‘ Rainy-day SmirH” wrote :—‘‘ His method 
of eating away the plain copper and leaving the lines of his 
subjects and his words as stereotype is, in my mind, 
perfectly original. Mrs. BLAKE is in possession of the 
secret, and she ought to receive something considerable 
for its communication, as I am quite certain it may be 
used to advantage, both to artists and literary characters in 
general.” In 1828 the Government had no money to spare 
on secrets relating to art. Apparently there was some 
similarity between BLake’s process and ordinary litho- 
graphy. Mr. GILCHRIST supposes the work was done in 
the following way :— 

The verse was written and the designs and marginal embellish- 
ments outlined on the copper with an impervious liquid, probably the 
ordinary stopping-out varnish of engravers. Then all the white parts 
or lights, the remainder of the plate, that is, were eaten away with 
aquafortis or other acid, so that the outline of letter and design was 
left prominent, as in stereotype. From these plates he printed off in 
any tint—yellow, brown, blue—required to be the prevailing or 
ground colour in his facsimiles ; red he used for the letterpress, The 
page was then coloured up by hand in imitation of the original 
drawing, with more or less variety of detail in the local hues. He 
ground and mixed his water-colours himself on a piece of statuary 
marble after a method of his own, with common carpenter’s glue 
diluted. The colours he. used were few and simple : indigo, cobalt, 
gambege, vermilion, Frankfort black freely, ultramarine rarely, 
chrome not at all. These he applied with a camel’s-hair brush, not 
with a sable, which he disliked. He taught Mrs. Blake to take off the 
impressions with care and delicacy, which such plates signally needed, 
and also to help in tinting them from his drawings with right artistic 
feeling ; in all which tasks she, to her honour, much delighted. The 
size of the plate was small, for the sake of economising copper, some- 
thing under five inches by three. The number of engraved plates in 
the ‘* Songs of Innocence” alone was twenty-seven. They were done 
up in boards by Mrs. Blake’s hand, forming a small octavo; so that 
the poet and his wife did everything in making the book, writing, 
designing, printing, engraving--- everything except manufacturing the 
paper ; the very ink, or colour rather, they did make. Never before, 
surely, was a man so literally the author of his own book. 

The combination of art and literature in “Songs of 
Innocence” was followed by another series. The majority of 
the songs in both were of delightful simplicity, such as a child 
might have composed who was endowed with poetic gifts, 
and was not spoiled by education. But, unfortunately, 
some express in an artless way the gloomy thoughts which 
were seizing BLAKE’s mind. The “Tiger” is an example. 
CHARLES LAMB in one of his letters referring to BLAKE 
says :—“I have heard of his poems, but never seen them. 
There is one to a tiger, which I have heard recited, be- 
ginning :— 

; * Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
Through the deserts of the night,’ 
which is glorious. But, alas! I have not the book, and 
the man is flown, whither I know not—to Hades or a 
_ madhouse—but I must look on him as one of the most 
extraordinary persons of the age.” Glorious as the song 
may be, it could only have come from a man who was in 
doubt whether AHRIMAN or OrmuUzp was the supreme 
Lord, the creator of the world. Blakes, like most men of 
genius, was an egotist, and could not be restrained from 
expressing his thoughts. If he were possessed of any 
sense or fitness or measure he must, however, have felt that 
the nursery at least ought to be spared from the introduc- 
tion of problems which ages before puzzled Arabs 
in their tents, and which civilised men can never 
settle. The “Tiger” was, however, only the first 
of a long series, of which the climax was reached 
in his) “Inventions,” illustrative of the Book of 
Job. To many artists before BLAKE the world was weary, 


flat, stale and unprofitable, but they hesitated about im- 
parting their ez to others, or when they were induced to 
try an expression of it as a sort of remedy out of kindness they 
soughtto be obscure. DUrer’s Melancholia suggests woe that 
was likely tobe more oppressive than any endured by Bak, 
but even those who are acquainted with grief cannot 
interpret it. BLAKer’s distinct, sharp and wiry bounding- 
line makes his terrors more appalling, for the figures who 
have to endure them appear to be as hard as basalt and 
incapable of wear and tear. It was, if we may say so, the 
architecturesque character of his sufferers, which BLAKE 
derived from his training under Basire, that scared so 
genuine an admirer of the artist as Dr. GartH WILKIN- 
SON when describing some of BLAKE’s drawings. He said :— 
“‘ Karth-born might has banished the heavenlier elements 
of art, and exists combined with all that is monstrous and 
diabolical. The effect of these delineations is greatly 
heightened by the antiquity which is engraven on the faces 
of those who do and suffer in them. We have the im- 
pression that we are looking down into the hells of the 
ancient people, the Anikim, the Nephilim and the 
Rephaim. ‘Their human forms are gigantic petrifactions, 
from which the fires of lust and intense selfish passion 
have long dissipated what was anima! and vital, leaving 
stony limbs and countenances expressive of despair and 
stupid cruelty.” The study of BLake is not always advan- 
tageous, for the concluding words of Dr. WILKINSON are like 
those of a disciple who believed that after all only justice 
was done and virtue was vindicated by tortures, Dr. 
GARNETT, too, who is avery gentle scholar, does not believe 
that BLake went far enough in his horrors. ‘“ We should 
rather criticise BLAKE,” he says, “for having failed to be 
appalling as he meant tobe. His power, as it seems to us, 
consisted rather in the vivid imagination than in the actual 
rendering of scenes of awe and horror.” 

The truth which these criticisms suggest is that BLAKE 
was not entirely to blame when in his figures and in his 
verses he endeavoured to be exegetical and prophetical. 
Despite his Celtic name, BLAKE was a thorough English- 
man, and he felt like his countrymen, that the mere repre- 
sentation of beauty was unworthy of a moral man. Woe 
to the painter or sculptor who seis himself against that 
pernicious belief. He may equivocate by making out that 
when he shows things which are simple and beautiful he is 
only symbolic, and in that way get over prejudice by the 
aid of the general ignorance about art. We cannot help 
thinking, therefore, that a little of the parental hosier’s 
spirit in meeting the demands of the market was shown 
by Brake when he gave up the representation of 
such frivolous things as children, nurses and lambs, 
and sought to have his name associated with the 
“* Gates of Paradise,” Younc’s “ Night Thoughts,” MILTON’s 
‘Paradise Lost,” ‘ Jerusalem,” Buarr’s “Grave,” “ The 
Book of Job,” &c. He also announced that although an 
artist there was no connection between himself and certain 
idolaters, who also irreverently attempted to paint scrip- 
ture scenes. Speaking of his own would-be sublimities, he 
said :—‘ These pictures were the result of temptations and 
perturbations labouring to destroy imaginative power by 
means of that infernal machine called Chiaro-Scuro, in the: 
hands of Venetian and Flemish demons who hate the 
Roman and Venetian schools. They cause that every- 
thing in art shall become a machine ; they cause that the 
execution shall be all blocked up with brown shadows ; 
they put the artist in fear and doubt of his own original 
conception. The spirit of Tr11AN was particularly active in 
raising doubts concerning the possibility of executing 
without a model. RUBENsS is a most outrageous demon, 
and, by infusing the remembrances of his pictures and style 
of execution, hinders all power of individual thought. 
CorREGGIO isasoft and effeminate, consequently a most cruel 
demon, whose whole delight is to cause endless labour to 
whoever suffers him to enter his mind.” REYNOLDs, 
apparently, he considered the most insidious of all. 
But however he might doom to perdition all who 
recommended the use of a model, it must be apparent to 
worshippers of BLAKE that in trusting to his power of 
recollection alone he was not superior to the Italians or 
Flemings. His Morning, or Glad Day, a nude figure in 
the Fuser1 manner standing on one leg on some misty 
mountain top, which he produced when he wads twenty- 
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three, was never surpassed by him. In fact, with BLAKE 
there was no progress in poetry or art after he reached his 
thirtieth year. He went on producing under the direction 
of celestial councillors until almost his last days on earth, 
but his figures never went nearer to the sublime @ /a 
Fuse. than those of his early manhood. They might have 
been all produced according to one recipe. But what else 
was to be expected from a man who believed “ nature was 
the work of the devil,” and who preferred his own fancies 
before all created objects? Buake’s art is not to be judged 
by any standard derived from nature. The strange things 
which Fuse. drew after surfeits of pork chops are realistic 
beside BLake’s. Yet with all their unlikeness to humanity 
and their unhealthiness BLAKe’s creations cannot be 
scorned. As Mr. SMeruHam said of them, “ Thought cannot 
fathom the secret of their power, and yet the power is 
there.” 

BLAKE was one of those men who are not fitted to walk 
alone or to rule themselves or others in this world. If, 
instead of being a guileless SveNcaLI, he could have 
allowed his TriLgy to control him, his designs might have 
afforded continuous joy to all who looked on them. So 
true-hearted, reverential, loving and industrious a wife ought 
to have ministered to him as faithfully as the monks with 
JOHN oF FrEsoLe, while exercising a gentle rule over his 
conduct. But, simple as he was as a visionary, BLAKE was 
a firm believer in man’s prerogative, and would have woman 
kept as a drudge. We may commiserate him, but we must 
admire the constancy with which KATHERINE BLAKE 
endured so much out of the purest love. 

Few countries could have given birth to a man of 
Biake’s character, and with all his shortcomings he has a 
place in the history of English art. We are obliged, there- 
fore, to Dr. GARNETT for recalling attention to his life, and 
to the publishers for the care they have taken to exemplify 
the most difficult of designs. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the session 1895-96 of this 
Association took place on Friday evening, Mr. W. D. 
Carée, president, in the chair. 

The annual report and annual balance-sheet ‘as published 
in the Brown Book were adopted, as proposed and seconded 
respectively by Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith and Mr. A. B. Pite, 
and Mr. H. W. Pratt and Mr. F. Hooper. 

A vote of thanks was, on the motion of Mr. B. F. Fletcher, 
passed to those who had kindly afforded the members of the 
Association, on occasion of the summer excursion, every facility 
for inspecting churches, manor houses, &c. 


Medals and Prizes. 


The President distributed the medals and prizes. The list, 
which should have reached us for publication before going to 
press, has not come to hand, and that must be our excuse if the 
names of any prize-winners are omitted. Among the awards 
were as follows :—Travelling studentship (bronze medal), H. 
Inigo Triggs ; Measured drawings (bronze medal), A. Bryer ; 
Essay prize (silver medal), T. E. Abbott; Discussion Section 
prize, C. HH. ‘Fowler; the*J. Brooks prize, P. R-Smith 3 the 
Andrew Oliver prizes, first, H. C. R. Hide; second, A. J. 
Riddle. . Lecture: prizes, “Division 915 Gsilver smedal,) E.seP: 
Wheeler ; bronze medal, A. Smithers. Division II., silver 
medal, P. J. Groom ; bronze medal, E. Bates. Division III., 
silver medal, C. W. Surrey; bronze medal, A. H. Allan. 
Studio prizes, Division I., silver medal, N. C. Bathurst ; bronze 
medal, C. Martin ; Division II., silver medal, H,. C. Trimnell ; 
bronze medal, H. C. R. Hide; Division III., silver medal, 
J. R. Stock ; bronze medal, J. Hunt. 


President’s Address. 


The address was a long one, and if published zz extenso 
would occupy ten of our columns, so we can only give the 
following abstract. The President first referred to architectural 
education, to the working and results of Institute examinations 
and the new system of architectural training initiated by the 
Association four years since. He said :— 

_ The session just past does not show the desired con- 
tinuation of this success, and though more has been made of 
fortune’s fickleness than is perhaps necessaty, yet we have to 
regret a considerable falling off in our students as well as in the 
number of our new members, though the work done in our 
classes and studios has been of first-rate quality. Your com- 
mittee set itself to fathom the cause, if cause there were, of the 
dwindling numbers, and worked with characteristic energy. 
Past-presidents, committee-men, instructors met in conclave to 


discuss the situation ; the views of the most competent and 
advanced students were sought as to any deficiencies found by. 
them in the working of the curriculum, and finally a special 
committee was formed to investigate and to report upon the 
whole scheme. 

As to examinations, he asked, Shall our course of study 
acknowledge these examinations and aid in preparing for them ? 
or shall we stand aside on the neutral ground of giving a good 
and thorough architectural education, not of a nature to be best 
tested by examination alone? or, again, shall we oppose these 
new tests of a merely stereotyped efficiency by formulating our 
scheme on different lines, and with an intentional disregard to 
the standards and arrangements of the Institute examiners? 
adding, I know well that our modern world will never more be 
persuaded to run its appointed course off its chosen rails of 
degree and diploma—the examination in some form or other 
we shall always have with us, and to some natures, to some 
types of mind, it may possibly be not only necessary, but 
expedient. 

The only way in which we can combat the examination 
evils—the cramming, the ill-digested knowledge, the triumph 
of superficial facility over the slower strength of original thought, 
of mere curriculum cram over artistic research ; the only way 
in which the examination itself can possibly be made to serve a 
useful end, is by the provision of an adequate, thorough and 
intelligent education for the many-sided calling of an architect, 
which may be undertaken both before and coincident with the 
practical training of pupilage, which may be thoroughly 
assimilated and solidly acquired, and which shall maintain as 
its standard and its keynote that “ cramming shall not be.” 

If we do this, I say that we lay down our charter of educa- 
tion. If we do this, we have no longer a right to our standing 
of fifty years. We are here to teach of truth and beauty and 
knowledge. The better we can do this the less harm can come 
to the world from the deadening grind of the treadmill. The 
more we can tempt to our teaching, the more freed men there 
will be for the teachers of learning to come. 

We have so often agreed upon the main needs of an 
architect’s education that it is enough to restate them con- 
cisely :— 

1. That the system of pupilage or apprenticeship is good as 
far as it goes, but that it does not go far enough. 

2. That it should be supplemented by systematic training 
by skilled instructors. : 

3. That that training should be directed to stimulate the 
artistic faculty, to order the imagination, to give the necessary 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge in all the accessories 
of the craft ; in short, should consist of work in studio, lectures, 
classrooms, and in workshop. 

The President could not say it was necessary for them to be 
as highly skilled in each craft as a life-long labour has made 
the industrious artisan, but they did want to be able to handle 
materials intelligently, and to have constant opportunities of 
watching others handle them deftly ; and this practical training 
is so much the more helpful if it is acquired side by side with 
the more theoretic knowledge evolved from the lessons of the 
past, a mastery of which would help them to avoid the pitfalls 
into which even a skilled artisan may sometimes fall, when by 
ignorance of proper principle he may prostitute his skill to the 
destruction of his art. 

He continued :—It seems a wasteful policy to multiply classes 
in any subject beyond the demand for them, and inasmuch as 
some excellent handicraft classes already exist in the metropolis 
it would seem even a greater advantage to our students to 
secure for them the entry of these, than to undertake the 
organisation of competing classes on our own account. 

The Polytechnics of Battersea and Chelsea have thrown 
open their doors to the architectural student, and negotiations 
are now afoot which, I have every reason to hope, will prove 
successful for the admittance of our students to the locally con- 
venient and desirable classes conducted by the Carpenters’ 
Company, at the Trades Training School in Great Titchfield 
Street. 

Thus we have remodelled our teaching, forming some of it 
anew, making some of it continuous of our happiest traditions 
of self-help and mutual aid. Some of us are prepared to go 
further and to think it wisdom to consider earnestly if we may 
not enlarge our borders of usefulness by opening our schools to 
others outside our elected members. May we not offer our 
educational advantages (let us say) to the engineer and the 
builder, while our social privileges and Association should re- 
main our own, and need in no way be touched by this proposi- 
tion? A sub-committee has, in fact, reported in favour of this 
view, subject, of course, to very necessary reservations. In 
enlarging upon it I should say that I am fully aware much may 
be forcibly said upon the other side, and I bind no one by 
giving you my own deliberate conclusions. As a wealth-seeking 
nation we have just cause to be proud of the financial enterprise 
which develops the value of property, of the triumphs of our engi- 
neering skill, justly recognised and eagerly sought to the limits of 
the civilised world ; but, as artists, what shall we say of the blatant 
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villa, decked out with all the gewgaws of the builder mind ; of 
the railway stations and bridges with their (doubtless clever) 
iron construction, too often veiled and obscured from our ready 
admiration by screens of wonderful catalogued “ ornament,” of 
a bald facility and prolixity only possible to cast-iron? What 
should we say as artists to these great leaders of latter-day 
civilisation ; these guardians and makers of modern domesticity 
and patriotic enterprise ; these builders and engineers who are 
burdening our land and the whole world with their structural 
nightmares, but that our banquet is ready, and we will go forth 
into the utmost parts of the city and (as far as may be) compel 
them to come in? Let them wander no more unchecked 
and untaught in their Elysian fields, where a cast-iron bridge 
is trimmed in the style of the Alhambra and “ ornamental iron 
castings are kept in stock to correspond with every style ;” but 
let us offer to them also the training in thoroughness and 
knowledge, that their attempts architectural may no longer 
move us in our lighter moods to laughter, in our 
sombre moods to “ thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears.” We have no wish to deprive them of their 
dabblings in our beloved art, only to bring it home to that 
common sense of theirs, which is, we are told, so pre-eminent, 
that the art which can and does absorb the best creative instincts 
of the world’s artistic prime cannot be lightly dismissed by 
selection from a founder’s catalogue of castings or well deputed 
to a third-rate architectural ghost. That the engineering pupil 
shall join in our course, sharing our advantages of handicraft 
and theory, may assuredly prove as helpful to him in his future 
as it would be wholesome for the whole world in that his 
individual theories of proportion and ornament should be no 
longer developed in our midst. There are, of course, single 
buildings as well as single engineering works (witness the 
Forth Bridge) rising or standing about us—works of thought 
and of power which may fitly range with the worthiest and not 
be ashamed. But what of the others, the rank and file of so- 
called architecture—‘‘the houses in between?” It will not 
justify us in our aloofness that many of these know not the 
architect, that no pupil of our schools has brought down his 
pencil to their level. If we are here as a Society for the deve- 
lopment and study of the practice of architecture, let us open our 
school also to the builder and teach him the ethics of building. 

Meantime, let us put our house in order, that when new 
learners come, whoever they be, all may be ready; that the 
all-important question of house-room, which has occupied your 
committee so seriously for several years, may be efficiently 
solved. Our own work has already been much hampered by 
our narrow and not too convenient limits. This cannot be 
treated as a question of funds alone, but as a primary need of 
our continued existence as a successful corporate body, that 
more adequate accommodation shall be secured within the most 
‘suitable locality. An energetic sub-committee has been dili- 
_ gently employed in the search, and has laid a promising 
proposition before us, which it would as yet be premature to 
discuss. Should it prove necessary to make an appeal at an 
early date to the whole body for support, I feel confident that 
this will be gladly given, not only by members of our own 
Association, but also by our many friends and well-wishers 
within and without the profession. When these new premises 
are secured, our next ambition must be fulfilled, and day classes 
Started, with day schools of handicraft, a scheme which will 
Ache be approved as much by the masters as by their 
pupils. 

Materials, style, competitions, the London Building Act 
were in turn alluded to ; and the somewhat too great ignorance 
-of the public, whereby the best sites in London were sacrificed 
‘to buildings which showed all the faults of omission and com- 
mission, was commented on. 

In conclusion, the President said, I have only laid before 


you to-night a few facts, a few theories and perhaps a few fads | 


—the facts as necessary as they have, I fear, proved tedious ; 
the theories perhaps both trite and stale ; the fads certainly 
sincere and most honestly uttered. If you find anything 
helpful in my platitudes, I shall be content. We architects 
have a great inheritance, and we have a greater responsibility. 
This world of ours is a naturally beautiful world. Man has 
it in his power to add to its beauty and to his own dignity 
in the adding, or to deface it. Which course shall we take? 
Each of us hopes for the higher, each of us stumbles oftentimes 
into the lower road. Let each of us look to it that no tempta- 
tion, no laxity or laziness, no greed of easy gain, and, may | 
add, no client turn us from the right path. This Association is 
Alma Mater to many of you, and will be as years go by to an 
ever-increasing number. As well as the earth on which we 
build, we dishonour her by any but our noblest efforts ; if we 
give of our best, we are still but debtors. 


My new cut ashlar takes the light 
Where crimson-blank the windows flare: 
By my own work before the night— 
Great Overseer, I make my prayer. 


cay 


If there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine— 
Where I have failed to take Thy thought 

I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the President for his address, 
as proposed by Professor Kerr and seconded by Mr. H. O. 
Cresswell. 


EGYPTIAN AND ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


HE department of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities of 
the British Museum has been recently greatly enriched 
by the addition to its already valuable collection of a 
quantity of interesting remains from Egypt, Babylonia and 
Armenia. Although excavations in Babylonia and Armenia 
are hardly ever attempted now, yet occasional finds are made by 
Arabs and others, and these, together with such finds as systematic 
excavation will bring to light, are either deposited in the Turkish 
Museum at Constantinople or find their way into the hands of 
the authorities of the various European museums.: Since the 
occupation of Egypt by the British, our national collection has 
greatly increased in objects from the land of the Pharaohs. 
One of the most interesting objects recently exhibited is the 
skeleton of an Egyptian mummy. The remains are those of a 
man of middle age, who had lived in the days of the eleventh 
dynasty, about B.C. 2666. The destruction of the ethmoid 
bone proves beyond doubt that the brains were extracted 
through the nostrils, and not by splitting the skull, 
which was nearly always the case with mummies which had 
been embalmed by the cheap or third method. Two sandstone 
tablets are also of interest, and are among the most beautiful 
specimens of hieroglyphic carving in the Museum. One of 
these is an Imperial decree issued by Seti I. (B.C. 1366), the 
father of Rameses II. This decree is inscribed upon a large 
tablet measuring 4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches. The tablet is 
rounded at the top and has on it a representation in low relief 
of Seti I. offering incense to Amen-Ra, Min, Nut and Isis. 
‘The inscription, which is tolerably well preserved, is dated in 
the third year of Seti’s reign and in the month Payni, and 
refers to the service of the different castes of priests attending 
the great temple situated at Assouan, or as the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions call it, “ Behen.” ‘This temple was of great import- 
ance during the reigns of Amenophis III. and Seti I. A large 
number of priests and singing women, together with a regular 
army of prophets of the first, second and third orders, attended 
to the worship of the gods of this district. The second tablet 
is larger and finer. It measures 6 feet by 5 feet, and is 
pointed in the shape of a pyramid towards the top. This tablet, 
which is also of sandstone, is one of the class known as 
funereal stele. They usually have one and the same inscrip- 
tion upon them, praying for sepulchral meals to be given to 
the soul, or rather “ Ka,” of the departed. The new stela was 
inscribed for a chief of the prophets, whose name, however, is 
so obliterated that it is impossible even to trace the outlines of 
the characters. The top of the tablet is elaborately carved 
with scenes connected with the worship of Osiris, Isis, 
Nephthys and Ra, to whom the deceased is represented as 
reciting a long prayer, the text of which is given below. The 
most valuable additions, however, are the fragments of inscrip- 
tions taken from the tomb of Tehuti-Hetep, at El-Bersheh. 
These fragments, together with three broken statues of 
Usertesen III., twelfth dynasty, were presented to the Museum 
by the committee of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. Among 
the most interesting will be noticed a scene connected with the 
burial of Tehuti-Hetep, in which we see his servants carrying 
all sorts of funereal furniture to the tomb. ‘This tomb scene 
represents some of the finest specimens of carving in high relief 
of about the second millennium before the Christian era. 

In the Babylonian section two very interesting objects have 
been exhibited. One of these is a gate socket made of black 
diorite, with an inscription of Gudea, the priest-king of Lagash 
or Shirpurra, a city of Chaldea. The material was obtained 
by the primitive inhabitants of Babylonia from the Wady* 
Maghara, in the Sinaitic peninsula, and is the hardest known 
stone next to jade. The other exhibit is a portion of a 
Babylonian sacrificial bowl, also of diorite, with an inscription 
of E-Anna-Gin, or E-Anna-Du, a priest-king who ruled in 
Lower Chaldea about B.C. 4500. This inscription is now the 
oldest Babylonian inscription in the Museum. Both these 
objects were found by some workmen who were repairing the 
drains of an old house in Knightrider Street, London. How 
and when they came to this country will probably remain a 
mystery, but it is known that at the time of the Great Fire a 
Dutch merchant who traded with the Persian Gulf had a house 
on the site where they were discovered, and it is thought that 
they may have been brought over either as ballast or as curios. 
The most recent find in Armenia is represented by a large 
sacrificial bowl inscribed in Armenian cuneiform with the words 
“ Sarduri, son of Ishpunish, this house has built.” The bowl, 
which measures 6 feet 2 inches in circumference, and is made 
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of sandstone, was presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
G. P. Devey, vice-consul at Constantinople. Sarduri, whose 
name the inscription records, was king, or rather prince, of the 
northern district of Van about B.C. 850. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. 


T the opening meeting of the season of the Lancashire and 
A Cheshire Antiquarian Society Professor Boyd Dawkins 
gave an address on “ Roman Britain.” In the course of his 
address he described the condition of Britain at the time of the 
first Roman invasion, and showed that the theory of a savage 
aboriginal race at that period was not in accordance with the 
evidence handed down to us of a comparatively cultured people. 
At the same time he did not seek to underestimate the benefits 
conferred upon the country by the Romans. On the contrary, 
he regretted most bitterly that Agricola did not conquer 
Ireland as well as Britain. Had Ireland been so conquered 
the country would have been subjected to the same discipline 
that was imposed upon Britain, and he firmly believed that had 
the Irish been brought in the same way as the British under 
Roman influence we should have had no Irish difficulty to-day. 
This, however, the lecturer remarked, was by the way. 
Speaking of the public works of the Romans, he described their 
great highways, and declared that those roads did as much for 
Britain in that epoch as our railways had done for us in modern 
times. The stone setts that we used in our streets to-day 
were no doubt handed down to us by the Roman roadmakers, 
who did their work so well that examples of it might be seen 
even now, particularly in the North Riding, standing out clear 
and distinct on the lonely moors. Many of our existing roads, 
he added, were on the sites of the Roman roads, and our great 
main highways were nearly all, if not actually on those roads, 
close by them. It was also of interest to note that all the wars 
that went on in Britain, from the time of the Romans to the 
reign of Elizabeth, took place along the lines of communication 
made by the Roman engineers. Referring to the fortresses 
and camps of the Roman soldiers, Professor Boyd Dawkins 
pointed out that Roman Manchester covered an extremely 
small area. An idea of its limited extent was suggested by the 
statement that it was not anything like the size of the area now 
occupied by Owens College. Besides describing the fortresses, 
the lecturer gave an interesting outline of the commercial and 
social life of the period, filling in the picture with incidental 
detail suggested by the discoveries at Silchester and other 
Roman sites. At the close of the address Colonel Fishwick 
conveyed the thanks of the Society to Professor Boyd Dawkins. 


TESSERA#. 
The Sirens in Art. 


V JE have no evidence that statues of sirens were executed 

by any of the ancient Greek sculptors whose names 
have been handed down to us, unless we except Pythodorus, 
who is said to have placed sirens in the hand of his statue of 
Hlera at Coronea. They are rarely mentioned by the most 
ancient writers. We read, indeed, of a silver siren in the 
treasury of the Byzantians at Olympia, but no description of its 
form is given. Yet we find them represented on Greek vases 
and in terra-cotta statuettes of an early period, and in later 
times on marble statues, reliefs and wall-paintings, and on 
gems, coins, lamps, female ornaments, &c. The oldest form is 
that of the bird with the face of the Virgin, but with the usual 
tendency of Greek art, the human element continually increased, 
until at last the sirens appear, as on a well-known sarcophagus 
at Florence, as stately women, completely dressed and wearing 
a diadem and a veil. The sirens are depicted, of course, in 
every possible combination of bird and woman, but the repre- 
sentations of them have been conveniently classed under four 
heads :—(1) The most ancient, probably the oriental form, that 
of a bird with the head and, rarely, with the arms of a virgin. 
Sirens of this class are found in terra-cotta and in vase paint- 
ings of the oldest period, both with black figures on a red 
ground and red on a black ground. (2) Sirens in which the 
two elements are combined in about equal proportions, having 
the head, arms and breast of a virgin, the thighs also human, 
but covered with feathers, and the wings, tail and feet of a 
bird. This form is followed in most of the statues of sirens, 
in a few vases with black figures, but much more commonly in 
those with red or polychrome figures, of the perfect period and 
of the period of decadence respectively. (3) Sirens in which 
the human form decidedly predominates. In these we often 
find nothing of the bird but the feet, or at most the tail and 
legs, which are not, however, allowed to interfere greatly with 
the fair lines of the female form. (4) Sirens represented as 
beautiful women, completely clothed, examples of which are 
rare, but may be seen on the sarcophagus at Florence, in the 


reliefs of an Etruscan vase from Volterra, in a basaltic relief im 
Lansdowne House and in other works. 


Wyatt’s Private Residences. 


If taken collectively James Wyatt’s houses afford stronger evi- 
dence of extensive practice than of superior talent. Individually, 
their architectural merit is of rather a negative kind. As houses. 
they are commodious and handsome, but when looked at they 
show themselves to be the works of an able builder rather than an 
architect, and exhibit far more of clever mannerism and of 
uniformly respectable mediocrity than of style or artist-like 
treatment, they being nearly all variations of the same design. 
James Wyatt was a degree or two less frivolous than Adam, 
yet hardly more dignified ; nevertheless, it must be acknow- 
ledged that we are greatly indebted to both of them, if not for 
the taste, for the superior accommodation and the refinement 
of comfort which they introduced into our domestic architec 
ture. Wyatt’s Grecian style, admired in his own day for its. 
then almost proverbial “ simplicity ” and chasteness, now strikes 
us as being very jejune and bare, and not so marked by as 
deficient in that artistical simplicity which results from uniform, 
finish throughout, perfect harmony of character and unity of 
expression. There is more of the pretty than of the beautiful, 
of the neat than of the elegant, of the plain than of the simple, in 
his so-called Grecian or Greco-Italian style, nor could it perhaps- 
be better described than as a sort of genteel commonplace, 
Probably he would have done more in his art had he been 
employed on fewer works, for the multiplicity of his professional 
engagements prevented him from bestowing much study on 
the respective designs. It has been recorded of him as matter 
for admiration that he was in the habit of improvising his- 
designs while travelling in his carriage to the places he was 
about to be employed at ; no wonder therefore that so many 
of them present such sameness and poverty of ideas, and so 
very little study, being apparently little more than first hasty 
sketches, with hardly any revising. Accustomed to this specious. 
commonplace and indolent fertility, he could scarcely rise 
above it on occasions which either demanded or afforded 
opportunity for achieving something really noble. His design 
for Downing College, Cambridge, where however -he was not 
eventually employed, was animadverted upon ina letter from Mr, 
T. Hope to the architect himself, as being altogether unworthy 
of the occasion, Neither did Chiswick inspire Wyatt with any 
kindred feeling, for though the wings which he added to the 
house rendered it more commodious as a residence, they sadly 
marred its original grace as a finished gem of Palladian 
architecture. 


The Earl of Burlington. 


Before he was of age Robert Boyle had distinguished him- 
self by his strong love for all the liberal arts ; he was already 
well known as a patron of poetry and painting; but archi- 
tecture was his chief favourite ; nor did he think it unworthy 
of his rank to study its principles and make himself familiar 
with its technical details. At an early age he learned to draw 
and design, he sought knowledge at the best sources, he studied ~ 
the portfolios of Inigo Jones and the magnificent structures of 
Palladio ; indeed he seems to have neglected nothing except 
our own old Gothic architecture ; for that he had ever studied 
this no one will ever believe who hears him confessing that he 
could see little either of science or of beauty in the most 
splendid of our English cathedrals. His fortune was ample 
and his spirit was open and generous. ‘“ Never,” says Walpole, 
‘“‘was protection and great wealth more generously and more 
judiciously diffused than by this great person, who had every 
quality of a genius and an artist, except envy. He spent great 
sums in contributing to public works, and was known to choose 
that the expense should fall on himself rather than that his-. 
country should be deprived of some beautiful edifices. His 
enthusiasm for the works of Inigo Jones was so active that he 
repaired the church of Covent Garden because it was the pro- 
duction of that great master; and purchased his gateway at 
Beaufort Garden, in Chelsea, and transported the identical 
stones to Chiswick with religious attachment. With the same 
zeal for pure architecture he assisted Kent in publishing Inigo’s 
designs for Whitehall, and gave a beautiful edition of the 
Antique Baths from the drawings of Palladio.” The truth is 
that Lord Burlington bore all the cost of Kent’s “Inigo.” He 
also published at his own expense Castell’s “Villas of the 
Ancients,” giving the profits of the work to the author; the 
Palladio was only for private distribution, Burlington’s taste 
in architecture was considered superior to his taste in poetry ; 
yet, such is the fortune of life, the most eminent poet of the 
time was his friend and companion, while he bestowed his 
patronage on but an indifferent architect. All the paintings, 
carvings, buildings and landscape gardens of Kent have re- 
flected less honour upon his lordship’s name than the single 
epistle of Pope. In the labours of Kent we may, how- 
ever, read the taste of the peer; of his character we 
can gather some little from the page of the poet; and 
Walpole assists us to a few touches which, however, must 
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be considered with caution, as it was his pleasure to view all 
men of title or station through a magnifying medium. Sober- 
ing down the splendid colours of friendship and of praise into 
the sedater hues of historical truth, we shall perhaps arrive at 
the conclusion that the earl was an enthusiastic admirer of 
diterature and art rather than a man of natural taste and 
original genius. He who imagined Kent to be a great historical 
painter might admire the poetry of Pope through implicit faith 
rather than just feeling. For his early-given and long-continued 
dove of the architect asa painter no better excuse can be offered 
than that it was the fashion of his day to look upon painting 
as the handmaid of architecture. Correct shape, good group- 
ng and glowing colours were all that was required for pic- 
turesque embellishment, and probably Lord Burlington thought 
that the shapeless gods, the heavy heroes and allegorical per- 
‘ssonages of Kent were good enough to fill up empty panels, 
sprawl on coved ceilings and perform evolutions in halls and 
on staircases. He visited Rome in his twenty-first year, and 
returned a confirmed admirer of Palladio, a determined patron 
of art, and, to show the world that he was in earnest, he began 
to build and gave Kent apartments in his own house, in which 
the lived and died. That worthy personage, John Bull, with all 
his boasted plainness, has never been the less apt to admire 
any man because he wasalord. To see a young peer, rich, 
accomplished and of high descent directing, like a working 
architect, the execution of his own plans in town and country, 
was calculated to impress a feeling of his talents upon all 
minds. No one inquired from what sources his knowledge 
came ; they saw him raising a new front and a splendid colon- 
nade to Burlington House ; they followed him to Chiswick and 
beheld another elegant structure arise under his eye; few 
knew, or perhaps cared, that the designs of those works were 
adopted from the inventions of others, and that Palladio could 
claim whatever was beautiful in both. It was right and natural 
that a young nobleman who showed such zeal to reap personal 
distinction should be favourably considered, and we need not 
wonder that ere long the name of Burlington was classed in 
general estimation with those of Jones, Wren and Palladio. 


Development of Coinage. 


The stages of the progress of coinage are these :—(1) Coins 
without impression. (2) With a hollow indented mark, or 
marks, on one side, and impression in relief only on the other, 
as of Chalcedon, Lesbos, Abdera, Acanthus, those ascribed 
to A°gium, in Achaia, probably from about goo BC. to 7co. 
(3) With an indented square divided into segments, with a 
small figure in one of the segments, the rest vacant ; impressions 
on the obverse as usual, some are of Syracuse, &c, probably 
from 6090 B.C. (4) Coins hollow on the reverse, while the 
obverse is in relief of the same figure, as of Caulonia, Crotona, 
Metapontus, probably of the same era. (5) Coins in which a 
Square die is used, either on one or both sides, as of Athens, 
Cyrene, Argos, &c., of Alexander I. and of Archelaus I., king 
of Macedon, with the latter of whom the practice discontinued, 
about 420 BC. (6) Complete in obverse and reverse, some of 
which occur in Sicily so early as Gelo, 491 B.c. Coins of the 
most remote antiquity may be thus distinguished :—(1) By 
their oval circumference and globous swelling shape. (2) 
Antiquity of alphabet. (3) The characters being retrograde, or 
the first division of the legend in the common style, while the 
next is retrograde. (4) The indented square described betore 
on the reverse. (5) The simple structure of the mintage. 
{6) Hollow on the reverse, with the image impressed on the 
front. (7) The dress, symbols, &c., of the rudest design and 
execution. As to British coins, Ruding says that brass and 
iron were the first materials, and that Segonax, a petty British 
King, under Cassivelan, is the first who appears on coins. 
Gold, silver and copper were first struck in the time of 
Cunobelin, which is the latest British money. After him, 
Roman coins with the Imperial stamp were introduced. 
The Anglo-Saxon scea¢te appear as early as the sixth 
¢entury, and were probably brought with them from the 
Continent. Whether they coined any gold is uncertain, 
nor is it known how they procured their bullion, except small 
quantities, which were extracted from lead mines. Three or four 
hundred moneyers at a time were employed in the Anglo-Saxon 
mints, and travelled about with the kings to coin money on 
emergencies. At first the moneyer’s name only appears, till 
Athelstan, when the town is commonly added. Edward I. in 
his sixth year left out the mint-master’s name, and put only 
that of the city. No improvement occurs till the invention of 
the mill by Antoine Brucher, of France, and the first money 
was struck with it in that kingdom in 1553. Philip Mestzel, a 
Frenchman, brought it over, and Elizabeth had milled money 
Struck in England so early as 1562. The cheaper expedient of 
the hammer occasioned the discontinuance of the mill, after 
being, used in France till 1585 and in England till 1572; nor 
was it again revived in the former kingdom till 1645, nor here 
in constant and authorised use till 1662. The illustrious 
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The invention of the puncheon and matrice is not known ; the 
former is a highly tempered piece of steel, upon which the coin 
is engraven in relievo, and then stamped upon the matrice, 
which last is made of steel 4 or 5 inches long and square at 
top. The moulding of the border and letters are added on the 
matrice by little steel puncheons, very sharp. The inventor of 
adding legends to the edge is unknown, though the first piece is 
a pied-fort of Charles IX, of France, dated 1573 ; in England 
the Scottish coronation medal, 1633. Simon introduced it into 
the large coin. In 1685 M. Custaing invented an improved 
machine for this purpose, which from the French mint has been 
adopted in others. 


Raphael’s Inventiveness. 


By the wonderful ability and power which he has shown in 
choosing subjects in which the greatest quantity of matter or 
incident could be introduced, and then in representing them at 
the most critical moment for illustration, in combining all the 
most striking and affecting circumstances, and filling the 
spectator’s mind with the whole story by bringing before him, 
as it were, the past, the present, and even suggesting that 
which is to follow, Raphael may justly be considered the 
greatest master in invention. He was gifted, if any man ever 
was, with the fullest portion of natural and inherent genius, but 
he attained his eminence by the most persevering course of 
exercise and observation as the necessary and only means 
through which the inventive faculty could be manifested. He 
studied nature diligently and profoundly in all her varieties of 
beauty and expression. Nothing seems to have escaped him ; 
everything that offered itself out of her great storehouse was 
treasured as serviceable to his art, and he acquired such an 
accumulation of materials, serving as handmaids to his inven- 
tion, that whatever subject came before him found him pre- 
pared, and was immediately dignified with all the expression, 
truth, propriety and completeness, if we may use the word, that 
it was capable of receiving. Raphael never reached the perfect 
beauty and character almost superhuman which appear in the 
finest works of the Greeks, nor in colour the magic brilliancy and 
breadth of Titian, another master-spirit; yet, in the largest 
and most comprehensive sense of the quality we have been 
describing, he stands (perhaps with one mighty exception) 
without an equal or a rival. The examples which may be most 
satisfactorily adduced in illustration of invention in the fine 
arts, both for their excellence and for the facility of reference, 
as we are so fortunate as to possess them in this country, are 
his cartoons. Of these “The Paul preaching at Athens,” “ The 
Sacrifice at Lystra” and “The Death of Ananias” may be 
selected as the most remarkable. 


The Triforium. 


While triforia serve to eccnomise material and to relieve 
the larger arches below from the pressure of too much solid 
wall, they also serve to fill up what would else be a blank space 
between the clerestory and aisles, and that in such manner as 
to produce lightness, variety and contrast of effect. These 
galleries, which in this country are sometimes called “ Nun- 
neries,” but in Germany the “ Mannerchor,” are not confined 
to the nave, but continued in the transepts, so as to afford a 
passage almost entirely round the upper part of the building. 
In general the triforium is very shallow or narrow, and the 
arches in front of it small and low; and of these last there are 
two, three, or even six over each of the larger arches separating 
the nave from the aisles. There are, however, very great dif- 
ferences in these respects even in buildings of the same period 
and style. In some instances the triforium is very lofty and 
open, as in the Abbaye aux Hommes, Caen, and in the choir of 
Bayeux Cathedral, although the nave of the same edifice offers 
an example directly the reverse, the triforium consisting there 
of a range of very low and small arches, while the clerestory 
windows are remarkably large and lofty, much larger in fact 
than the pier-arches between the nave and aisles. In the 
Norman naves of some of our cathedrals the triforium arches 
are as wide and nearly as high as those of the aisles, and the 
triforium itself is so spacious as to form an upper aisle, lighted, 
like the lower one, with windows. Norwich is an example of 
this kind, as is likewise Peterborough, except that in the latter 
the large triforium arches corresponding with those below are 
subdivided into two lesser ones with a column between them, 
At Gloucester, on the contrary (also Norman), the triforium 
arches are low and small, being divided at first into two, each 
of which is again similarly subdivided, so as to make four open- 
ings over each of the large arches below. In the nave of Wells 
Cathedral the triforium consists of an uninterrupted range of 
small arches of peculiar character, in which the openings are 
very narrow in proportion to the solid parts or moulded piers 
between them. There is indeed so much variety of design, 
character and combination as regards the three divisions or 
storeys of pier-arches, triforium and clerestory, that a compari- 
son of the internal elevations of different Gothic edifices in that 


coinage of Simon followed the introduction of the mill by Briot, | respect would form a highly interesting study. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Many a new and prosperous town in England and America 
must envy Northampton for its possession of ancient docu- 
ments. . The lowliest ratepayer in Northampton has his 
respectability increased by the existence of archives which 
include charters granted by RicHarp I., Henry II. and 
other Henries, Epwarp JI, RicHArpD II. and later 
monarchs. Then there is a Liber Custumarum compiled 
in the fifteenth century with later additions, in which the 
customs, usages and laws of Northampton are recorded. 
The registers of the proceedings of the Town Council began 
in 1568. ‘There is a terrier of Corporation property com- 
piled in 1586. When there is such a halo of antiquity 
around the authorities, it must be a privilege to pay the 
rates they occasionally impose. But the interest in such 
treasures is not confined to Northampton. Since what were 
called English histories were only romances in which kings, 
princes and courtiers were the characters, they could not 
be expected to be always attractive. They are now being 
superseded by local chronicles which, if simple, are likely to 
be truthful. Accordingly, requests were made for the reprint- 
ing of the Northampton records. As the editing, printing 
and publishing of two volumes will cost only about 
450/., the Town Council have wisely resolved to undertake 
the work. It is proposed to charge from 1/, 115. 6d. to 
22, 2s. for the copies, and it is therefore unlikely that the 
town will suffer from the enterprise. But it would be more 
worthy of so historic a town if an edition were presented to 
all the public libraries in England and the Colonies, as well 
asin the United States. It would pay to have it universally 
known that Northampton could thrive before the machines 
for making boots and shoes were invented. 


Tue fate of the Royal Infirmary in Manchester is not 
yet decided.. There was a meeting of trustees.on Monday. 
when it was evident there is still a marked division: of 
opinion among them. Resolutions were passed which 
will have the effect of postponing a decision on the main 
question for an indefinite period.. The party that at 
present have the majority were invited. to obtain “ full 
plans and elevations on which they propose the hospital 
shall be rebuilt on the present site, and also to obtain 
evidence from experts in hospital buildings and others as 
to the practicability and efficiency of such plans and an 
approximate estimate of the cost.”. The other side were also 
favoured with an opportunity to encourage the profession of 
architecture, for it was agreed to appoint a sub-committee 
to obtain “the opinion of experts and others as to the 
building of a new supplementary hospital elsewhere, to pro- 
vide for the additional accommodation required, to obtain 
plans and an approximate estimate of the cost of such 
hospital, and also to report as to what alterations in the 
present building would be necessary to bring it up to date 
and to make it as efficient as possible according to modern 
ideas.” It was supposed that information, including plans 
and estimates, was already obtained and of a kind that 
would enable men of business to come to an agreement. 
But we are afraid there is never likely to be unanimity on 
the subject. The inquiries, however, will be useful, as they 
may lead to a more careful consideration of the subject of 
hospital construction. 


THE verification of the remains of GruLIANO and 
LORENZO DE’ Mepict by the Florentine Monuments Com- 
mission, for the Italian Minister of Education, recalls some 
incidents in the history of Italian art. The church of San 
Lorenzo, in which the princes were buried, was rebuilt by 
BRUNELLESCHI in 1425, who also erected the old sacristy, 
which is a small but independent temple. G1ovANNI DE’ 
Menicl, the father of Cosmo the elder, was buried in it, as 
well as his grandsons Giovanni and Pierro. It was 
supposed that GiuL1ANo and Lorenzo were also buried 
there, although the famous tomb by MicHEL ANGELO, 
which is their memorial, was erected in the new sacristy, 
which is one of the great artist’s architectural works. On 
the 2nd inst. the white marble sarcophagus in the Sagrestia 
Nuova was opened. It contained two wooden coffins one 
above the other. The skeleton of GIULIANO, which was in 
one of them, was identified not only by the inscription in 


red letters. on the coffin-lid — “ Giuliano di Piero dis, 


Cosimo de’ Medici ”—but also by traces of two sword= 


received on April 26, 1478, from BANDINI and FRAN- 


CESCO Pazzi, while at mass in Santa Maria del Fiore. ~ 


itt 


cuts on the skull and a third on the thigh, which he © 


It was the object of the “Congiura de’ Pazzi” to assas-— 


sinate LorENzo as well as his brother G1uLiANo, but. 
LoRENzo fought his way to the sacristy, and the bronze 
doors were closed against the conspirators by PoLiTIAN and. ; 


some other friends. G1uLIANO was not married, but he was. 


the father of a child, who had Antonio San GALLO, the - 
LorENzo protected him, and 


architect, for godfather. 


Soe 


eventually he became Pope CLEMENT VII., and his refusal’ 


of a divorce to Henry VIII. was one of the causes of the 
Reformation in England. Lorenzo will ever be memorable. 
for his patronage of arts and letters. 
became a second Athens. He was only forty-four when he 
died, and “Il Pensiero” may be considered as a faithful 


likeness of him. His skeleton was identified by the form - 
The ™ 


of the skull and a bony projection under the nose. 


Under him Florence ‘, 


result of the inquiry is another testimony in favour of 


VasarRi’s accuracy, for in one of his letters he stated that 
the remains were transferred to the new sacristy in 1559. 
The bones were placed in new coffins with official docu- 
ments recording the circumstances of the inquiry. , 


In studying views of Paris it is sometimes supposed that 


an error was committed in representing’ the figure’ of ' 


NAPOLEON which stood on the Colonne Vendéme. At 
one time he appears in the grey overcoat, at another as a 
Roman emperor. There was really no error committed by 
the artists. In 1833 a statue of the Emperor by SruRRE 
JEUNE was set up. On the revival of the Empire it was. 
considered unworthy, and in 1864 it was replaced by 
another in antique costume. The earlier statue was trans- 
ferred to the suburbs at Courbevoie. During the Com- 
mune it excited indignation, but, instead of breaking it, the. 
statue was carried to the Seine and cast into the river. 
Whether it still remains there is a question which 
nobody appears able to answer. A correspondent of the 
figaro has endeavoured to. clear 
without any success. The Department of Beaux-Arts. 
could give him no intelligence. At the Prefecture of 
the Seine and at Courbevoie he was informed that the 
statue was taken up by officers of the Garde-Meuble, and’ 
was deposited in the depot of the Ile des Cygnes. But on 
inquiring at the offices of the Garde-Meubile there was 
astonishment expressed at the silence of the Beaux-Arts on 
the subject. On renewing his application to the Beaux- 
Arts, the correspondent was advised to explore the park at 
Maisons Laffitte.: There he undoubtedly found a Napoleon, 
but it was of small size and in plaster. Some connoisseur 
asserted the statue was in the ‘court of the Invalides. 
What is to be found there is, however, only the plaster 
model. The correspondent, after all his researches, is still 


in the dark. An immense statue cannot be carried about 


from dealer to dealer with the same ease as a cabinet 


painting, To suppose it is still lying in the Seine would be 


libelling the conservators of the river, for in that case the: 
dredging must be very inefficient. ; 


THE arrangements for visiting the new Parliament House, 


or Reichstagsgebaude, in Berlin which have lately appeared, 


differ from those adopted for English buildings. The public 
will be admitted gratuitously when Parliament is not sitting, 
on week days from 8 to 9 a.m., and from 12 tor P.M. On 
Sundays the hours are from 2 to 4 P.M. 
mentary session begins it will. be necessary to be provided 
with an admission ticket, for which 50 pf., or about 6d., 
will have to be paid. For families of more than three per- 
sons the charge will be a mark and a half, or 1s. 6d. The 
cards will not be available for admittance to the sittings of 
the Reichstag. 
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Architectural #untiquities of Mormanody. 


Castle of Sf. Sauveur le BWicomfe. 


HE origin of the castle here figured is coeval with the 
establishment of the Normans in the province 
which now bears their name. The inventory of the 
ancient barony of St. Sauveur shows that in 912, the 
year when Charles the Simple ceded Normandy to 

Rollo, the new duke granted this great lordship, under 
the common obligations of feudal tenure to Richard, one of 
the principal chieftains who had attended him from Norway. 
In 913 Richard founded in his castle a chapel which in the 
following year was dedicated to the Holy Trinity by Herbert, 
Bishop of Coutances. Many of the descendants of Richard 
bore the name of Néel, and it was upon the first of those so 
called that Duke William Longue-Epée conferred the title of 
viscount about the year 938. In 998 Richard, the second of 
that name, established in his castle of St. Sauveur, with the 
sanction of Hugh, Bishop of Coutances, a collegiate church 
consisting of four prebends. At the beginning of the reign of 
William the Conqueror Néel de St. Sauveur took up arms 
against the disputed title of that sovereign, in consequence of 
which his lands were confiscated and he himself compelled to 
seek an asylum in Brittany. This is supposed to have hap- 
pened in 1c47; but the anger of the offended duke was short- 
lived, for the very next year there is an account of William’s 
restoring to Néel the lordship of St. Sauveur, “ in consideration 
of the services he had rendered him.” ‘The same lenity, how- 
ever, was not shown with regard to Néel’s lordship of Nehou, 
for this was permanently alienated, and was granted to the 
family of Riviers or Redvers, who some years afterwards 
became powerful in England, where they had a grant of the 
Isle of Wight in fee, and were created by Henry I. Earls of 
Devonshire. The collegiate church founded in the castle of 
St. Sauveur during the preceding century was suppressed in 
1048 on account of some umbrage taken by the chieftain at the 
conduct of the canons, and he established in their room a 
convent of Benedictines, whose successors, removing without 
the precincts of the fortress, erected the abbey, shown in another 
illustration. 

The name of St. Sauveur is to be found in the list of 
officers who accompanied the Conqueror to England, and the 
records of those times also preserve the remembrance of one 
Néel, who was slain at Cardiff in 1078. The troops, however, 
of the Cétentin were ‘at the Conquest commanded by Robert, 
Count of Mortain, half-brother to the duke, who most probably 
was indebted to this near degree of relationship for so proud a 
mark of distinction. The family of Néel did not retain much 
longer possession of St. Sauveur ; the lord of the castle died in 
1092, leaving only a daughter, named Leetitia, who married 
Jourdain Taisson or Tesson, and brought to him these posses- 
sions as her dowry. After the expiration of about a century a 
similar event deprived the Taissons of St. Sauveur. Jane, the 
last of that family, formed an alliance with the Harcourts, and 
with them the lordship remained till the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when the domains of Géoffroy d’Harcourt were 
confiscated for felony, and the castle would have passed into 
the hands of a new master had not the successes of our 
sovereign, Edward III., interfered and stopped the effects of 
the confiscation. 

History from this time forward speaks more decidedly as to 
the strength of the fortress. At the time of the battle of 

Poitiers Géoffroy d’Harcourt maintained himself here at the 

head of a numerous garrison composed of troops from England 
and Navarre, and not only bade defiance to the superior force 
of the French generals but extended his ravages over the 
whole of Lower Normandy. The abbey of Lessay and 
cathedral of Coutances particularly suffered from his attacks. 
To the latter he had actually laid siege, when a detachment 
sent against him by the regent and the states of the kingdom 
obliged him to turn his attention homeward, and his forces 
were defeated and himself slain. The castle on this occasion 
afforded safe shelter to the fugitives, and in consequence of 

Harcourt’s death, passing into the hands of the king of 

England, was by him supplied with a garrison of four hundred 

men under the command of Jehan Lisle, and was almost 

immediately afterwards bestowed by Edward upon Sir John 

Chandos as a reward for his eminent services. The fortifica- 

tions under the care of this able captain underwent a thorough 

repair in the year 1360, and it is believed that upon this occa- 
sion the keep was principally if not altogether rebuilt—the 
same broad square tower which is now standing and is the 
principal feature in the ruins The labour thus bestowed upon 
St. Sauveur rendered it one of the principal posts of the duchy. 
Rymer, by whom it is repeatedly mentioned, expressly states 


that our countrymen maintained in it a numerous garrison, 
who after the battle of Auray lorded it without restraint over the 
neighbouring parts, and were guilty of such excesses that in 
1374 Charles V., then king of France, was induced to send 
against them a powerful armament both by sea and land under 
Sir John of Vienne, admiral of the kingdom, assisted by all the 
barons and knights of Brittany and Normandy. St. Sauveur 
was at that time in the hands of Sir Aleyne Boxhull, to whom 
Edward had given it after the death of Sir John Chandos ; but 
he himself was then in England, and, according to Froissart,* 
he had left there as governor a squire, called Carenton or 
Katrington, with Sir Thomas Cornet, John de Burgh, and the 
three brothers Maulevriers, with whom there might be about: 
six score companions all armed and ready for defence. This 
handful of men made a long and obstinate resistance, which at 
length terminated in a truce for six weeks, accompanied with a 
stipulation that, unless previously relieved, the fortress should 
be surrendered upon a certain day of July 1375. The time 
came, no relief arrived, and the French took possession of St. 
Sauveur, though not without many remonstrances on the part 
of the besieged, who contended that the treaty of Bruges, which 
had been signed in the interim by the two sovereigns, and had 
established a general truce, ought also to have the effect of 
superseding all partial treaties. 

Mention is made upon this occasion of a considerable sum. 
of money which was to be paid to the garrison upon their 
evacuating the castle. The fact, though unnoticed by Froissart 
and Holinshed, could not but have . been notorious, for it 
appears that John of Vienne assembled the three states of the 
province at Bayeux for the purpose of raising the money, and 
Rymer tells us that the papal legates were appointed by the 
respective parties as depositories both of the money and the 
castle till all the stipulations should be fulfilled. ; In this. 
circumstance we find an explanation of the death of Katrington,. 
on which Holinshed dwells at considerabie length, giving a 
most curious and interesting account of the circumstances 
attending it.t Sir John Anneslie, who had married the niece 
of Sir John Chandos, and on that account claimed the inherit- 
ance of St. Sauveur, with the lands appertaining to the castle, 
charged Katrington with treason in the matter of the sur- 
render, and after considerable difficulties prevailed upon King: 
Richard II., in the third year of his reign, to suffer the point 
to be established by single combat. The event of the contest 
was considered to make good the charge. According to 
Holinshed, Katrington, who was a very strong man, while his 
adversary was much the contrary, was so grievously wounded 
in the fight that he died the tollowing day. Dugdale and 
Fabian, however, state that he was dragged to Tyburn and 
there hanged for his treason. 

The king of France, upon recovering possession of St. 
Sauveur, conferred the lordship upon Bureau de la Riviere, his. 
chamberlain ; from him it passed in 1392 into the hands of 
John Charles, lord of Evry, who still held it in 1417, when our 
King Henry V. once more brought it under the sway of the 
English sceptre. During the succeeding unfortunate reign 
this castle shared in 1450 the fate of all the other British 
possessions in Normandy, and like most of the rest it offered 
but a feeble resistance to the victorious arms of France. A 
few days’ siege was sufficient to induce its garrison of two 
hundred men to surrender what the contemporary historians. 
admit to have been one of the finest and strongest places in. 
the duchy. St. Sauveur from this time is no longer celebrated 
in history as a fortress, nor indeed does it even appear to be 
mentioned as such except in the Memoirs of Marshal de 
Matignon, where a demand is stated to have been made for 
thirty men to garrison it. In all probability the change pro- 
duced in the art of warfare by the introduction of cannon 
caused it silently to pass into insignificance, and then gradually 
to sink into its present wretched state of dilapidation. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century an hospital was. 
established within its walls. 

Of the ancient fortifications of the castle the greater part 
exists, either entire or sufficiently so to be traced. The most 
important of all, the keep, is perfect in its exterior, but has 
been so completely gutted within that the original situation of 
the floors and beams is not to be discovered without difficulty. 
The two ballia likewise remain—the larger which defended 
the keep, the lesser in the form of a crescent, designed to- 
oppose the approach of an enemy on the side of the town. 
Towards the north the small river, the Ouve, formed a natural 
defence. On the south are still to be seen two gates, of which 


* Johnes’s Translation, octavo edit. iv. p. 268, 
f Quarto edit. ii. p. 726. 
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that leading to the dungeon was considerably the stronger. It 
was defended by the works commonly employed from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century for the protection of the 
entrances to fortresses, and under it there yet remain on 
either side freestone seats designed for the guard, capable of 
containing from fifteen to twenty persons. The rest of the out- 
works, which were many, have now disappeared, but people are 
still living in the town who remember to have seen the fosses 
filled with water. At present they are obliterated, and their 
site is occupied by houses and gardens. 

The following is a list of the lords of St. Sauveur from the 
year 1450 to the Revolution. Charles VII., when first he 
wrested the castle from the English, conferred it, together with 
its extensive domain, upon Andrew de Villequier and his heirs 
male, and it remained in this family till 1536, when, from default 
of such heirs, it reverted to the Crown and was kept in the 
hands of Francis I. and his successors till 1572. At that time 
Charles IX. granted it to Christopher de Bassompierre, from 
whom it passed to Francis de Bassompierre, marshal of France. 
In 1612 it again returned to the throne, then filled by Mary of 
Medicis, widow of Henry IV., whose son, Louis XIII., alienated 
it in 1620 to John Phélipeaux de Villesavey, and he held it till 
1631. After him the families of De la Guiche and Géran were 
for thirty-eight years possessors of St. Sauveur. At the expira~ 
tion of this term the lordship became once more incorporated 
in the royal domain, till Louis XIV. in 1698 conferred it upon 
his natural son, the Count of Toulouse, whose son, Louis Jean 
Marie de Bourbon, Duc de Penthievre, succeeded to it by 
inheritance in 1727. He shortly after gave it in part of her 
portion to his daughter, who married Louis Philippe Joseph 
d’Orleans, Duc de Chartres, and it thenceforward continued in 
the possession of the Orleans family till the period of the 
Revolution. 


Church of Vamerville. 


=§ HIS church is situated at the distance of half a league 
from the town of Valognes, near the road which 
leads to Barfleur and La Hougue. 

The whole building is ancient, with the exception 
of the western portal and a chapel to the north of 
the choir. Its general style of architecture, the columns which 
support the tower, the buttresses, the corbels and the small 
windows of the nave, especially those fronting the north, are 
all indicative of a production of the early days of Norman rule, 
and probably of the period immediately preceding the descent 
upon England. This period of comparative peace and tran- 
quillity was a time when, to use the language of two nearly 
contemporary historians, “ the noblemen of Normandy emulated 
each other in erecting churches upon their domains : they thus 
filled their continental territory ; and they shortly afterwards 
did the same in England.” 

The steeple represented in the plate is in excellent preserva- 
tion: it is of beautiful proportions; and, to an architect, is 
peculiarly interesting for the cylindrical buttress, which runs 
nearly to the top of the first storey on the southern side, and is 
probably the only instance of the kind known to exist.* To 
an English antiquary, however, it may be allowed to have a 
claim to greater interest, on account of its general shape and 
proportions. In these respects it forcibly recalls the round- 
towered churches of Norfolk and Suffolk, most of them sur- 
mounted by octagonal lanterns. Two of the churches of the 
former county, those at Toft-Monks + and at Bokenham, pre- 
serve the octagonal shape down to the ground ; but in both 
instances it is in conjunction with early Pointed architecture, 
and the church of Tamerville it is feared would’not be of itself 
sufficient, as being an insulated specimen, to justify the assign- 
ing of a Norman origin to those just mentioned. No churches 
with round towers have yet come under the author’s knowledge 
in Normandy ; and yet they might certainly have been expected 
in the duchy, if there be any truth in the tradition which 
ascribes those in England to the Danes. On the other hand, 


supposing such report to be altogether void of foundation, it | 


seems quite unaccountable that not one of them probably 
exists which does not retain some traces of Norman archi- 
tecture. 

In early times the barons of this great province seldom, if 
ever, used a family name. Like the chieftains of the Scottish 
clans of our own days they generally adopted for their surname 
that of their parish or fief. The fief or manor of Tamerville 
had, from before the conquest, borne the appellation of Cyfre- 
vast or Sifrevast (Sifredi Vassum), and down to the period of 
the Revolution the possessors of that fief were patrons of the 
advowson of the parochial church. One of them and probably 
the very one who built the church now standing, followed the 
Conqueror into England, and obtained from him considerable 


* The reader will observe that this pillar is probably imperfect ; 
for that there seems reason to believe that it was originally surmounted 
by a capital, which united with the moulding above. 

+ See Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk, plate 37. 


grants in Oxfordshire and in Dorsetshire. In the latter county 
the family continued long to flourish. Hutchins states that the 
branch of them established at More-Crichel bore for their 
arms argent, three bars gemels azure; and he quotes the 
epitaph of one of them who died in 1581, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

Intombed here one Cyfrevast does lie, 

Whom nature caused by death to yealde his due. 

* * * * * * 


Lord of More-Crichel was he by — 
Three hundred yeares possessed by line and descent, 


Another of the same family, named John Cyfrevast, represented 
Dorsetshire in Parliament during the seventh, sixteenth and 
eighteenth years of Edward II., and Robert Cyfrevast had the 
same honour in the eighteenth and twentieth years of the fol- 
lowing reign. About 1424 the fief of Chiffrevast at Tamerville 
passed by marriage into the house of Anneville, which had also. 
supplied a companion to the Conqueror, and this family con- 
tinued to possess it till the moment of the Revolution, the epoch 
of the abolition of all feudal rights. 

In the burial-ground at Tamerville have been found many 
coffins made of volcanic tufa ; similar ones are by no means of 
unfrequent occurrence throughout the diocese of Coutances, 
but they are never met with except in places which were 
forinerly held in particular veneration. 


WAREHAM AND ITS CHURCHES. 


N asecond letter to the Zzes Sir J. C. Robinson writes :— 
It was not from any discourtesy to the rector of Wareham 
that I did not immediately answer his letter. I had, in fact, to- 
leave home on a visit to another part of this county and 
deferred writing till I could on my return make another visit to 
Wareham. This I have now done, accompanied by a friend, 
a professional architect, and I am glad to report that the result 
of a careful inspection of St. Martin’s Church is that the cracks 
and settlements in the interior, which at first sight appeared so 
alarming, are really not of much moment and can be easily and 
safely remedied. I am informed, in fact, that a trifling sum, 
certainly not more than a couple of hundred pounds, would 
suffice to put this most interesting fabric in a state of complete 
structural security. This sum, 1 apprehend, there will be no 
difficulty in raising. To do as little as possible so as to keep 
the venerable structure exactly in its present state is what is 
wanted. Fortunately there is no need to do more; it is sub- 
stantially a clear case for letting things alone. All parties are, 
I think, now agreed that there can be no question of bringing 
the building back into use again as a church, and it is under- 
stood that it is in future to be kept upas an archzeological monu- 
ment only. Common sense, therefore, indicates that there should 
be no attempt made to undo or interfere with the results of the 
successive alterations and additions of past centuries, some- 
times, doubtless, incongruous enough, but which, under the 
chastening hand of time, have become toned and mellowed 
down to conditions, at all events, of infinite picturesqueness. 

There is indeed a singular and most fascinating charm 
about this little church ; every successive phase of change, a 
visible succession of the slow centuries, indeed seems apparent. 
A solemn brooding air of antiquity pervades the striking 
Rembrandtesque interior, whilst every stone of the time-stained, 
lichen-covered, ivy-girt exterior is in its way beautiful. All 
this, however, would vanish like a dream if the “restorers” had 
their way. The walls would be scraped and fresh pointed, 
closed-up windows and doors would be reopened, and all would 
be made new and glaring. Heaven forbid it in the case of this 
instance of almost unique preservation. 

I can assure the rector of Wareham that I “ discovered” 
Wareham and its churches long before he came amongst us. 
His predecessor, full of that most dangerous of all inspiration, 
zeal not according to knowledge, was the “ amiable vandal ” to 
whom the principal ravage and bedizenment of the church and 
chapels of St. Mary is due. It would now, I think, be difficult 
to “restore” the once grand old church any further. If money, 
however, must still be spent upon it and further activity dis- 
played, I trust its field will be strictly confined to the hideous 
new nave, for that it would be impossible to spoil. 

The rector twits me for being the possessor of the old 
chancel-screen of St. Mary’s. I wish it were so, most certainly 
he should then have it back again. But the old rood-screen of 
St. Mary’s, according to Hutchings, was removed in the year 
1720, and so has long ago disappeared from the world. When, 
however, the late rector commenced his attack on the chancel 
of St. Mary’s another screen, or wood and partly glazed parti- 
tion, existed, placed across it ; this was doubtless put up when 
the old rood-screen was removed. In the centre of the 
partition were two oak-panelled folding doors of quaint and 
good early Georgian design, glazed and with ornamental iron- 
work in the upper parts. Probably oak-panelled square pews 
filled up the greater part of the chancel area within, and there 
were, I believe, four carved oak altar rails of the same style and 
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period. I have no doubt that at the time the rearrangement 
was effected the spacious chancel alone had been found 
sufficient for the entire churchgoing needs of Wareham, that 
the entire congregation was housed in the chancel and that the 
closed partition had replaced the old open-work rood-screen, 
simply to keep the cold and draughts out from the vast 
unoccupied nave beyond. A clean sweep, however, was made 
of all the apparatus by the late rector, and some years after- 
wards I found the central doors of this eighteenth-century 
screen lying as worthless lumber in the backyard of the local 
builder who had carried out the “restorations” and I acquired 
them for a few shillings. They would have now no vazson 
@étre again at Wareham Church, for not a single vestige of 
any other ancient woodwork has been left in the building. 

Now this indiscriminate destruction of old church fittings of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of which 
this is an average instance, is one of the most flagrant offences 
of the new school of restoring clergymen and ecclesiastical 
architects. The latter class has, perhaps, the most to answer 
for in this respect. Since I have been accused of being the 
possessor of church property, I may as well make a further 
confession, and state that the Wareham doors are not the only 
relics of this kind which have found a welcome resting-place 
under this old roof. Some years ago the most fashionable 
ecclesiastical architect of the day pulled down old Hammersmith 
Church and erected in its stead a vast pretentious structure in 
the most approved style of modern Gothic, as to the zesthetic 
merits of which, nevertheless, perhaps the less said the better. 
The old church, however, contained one really beautiful piece 
of work, and that of a world-renowned artist, whose name, 
indeed, will live when, haply, that of his modern successors will 
survive only in the records of nineteenth-century vandalism. 
This was a fine carved oak altarpiece, which filled almost the 
entire end of the church. It was a known work of Grinling 
Gibbons, the great ornamental sculptor, the right hand of 
Sir Christopher Wren at St. Paul’s, and whose quite admirable 
carvings have not yet attained half the celebrity they really 
deserve. 

The altarpiece, which should have been piously translated 
to the new church, was nevertheless ruthlessly dismantled, 
turned out and sold for a few pounds only to a London carver 
and gilder, who forthwith began to convert the fragments into 
mirror and picture frames. I was, however, fortunately for 
myself, in time to secure the most important pieces and d¢é6r7s, 
and their readaptation has been a source of pleasure to me and 
a great ornament to this house. 

As to the rector of Wareham’s statement that Holy Trinity 
Church is a “hideous recent structure upon a very ancient 
base,” this is the strangest and most inexplicable misconception 
on his part. So far from being a modern work this church, 
which has a single nave without aisle or chancel, and is doubt- 
_less built on the footing of a previous Anglo-Saxon church, is a 
perfectly complete structure of about 1370, with two beautiful 
square-headed mullion and tracery windows on the south side, 
and a large east window, which however has lost its mullion 
and tracery, whilst the low square tower, placed much in the 
same position as St. Martin’s, evidently points to the same early 
origin. The upper part of the tower seems to be of the end of 
the fifteenth or early part of the sixteenth century, or perhaps 
later ; most probably it was a reconstruction of the old Anglo- 
Saxon tower, which had fallen in decay. 

The antiquities of Wareham in general have not yet found 
adequate notice, although the place offers a field for research 
and discovery which, I feel sure, would richly repay archeec- 
logists in many distinct fields of investigation. I may add, in 
conclusion, that there is another church in this Purbeck 
district in which important remains of Anglo-Saxon work still 
exist. This is at Worth Maltravers, three or four miles from 
Swanage. The unique Norman chapel on St. Alban’s Head, 
moreover, calls for further illustration. I am sorry to say that 
both these ancient monuments have been quite recently severely 
restored. 

Mr. John Bellows also writes :—In the letter of Ralph 

Nevill in the Zzzes of to day, under the above heading, he very 
justly refers to the walls as Roman. As this was disputed by 
every accredited Dorsetshire archzologist, I was invited by the 
Dorset Naturalists’ Society in 1891 to come to their summer 
meeting at Wareham, and put before the members a comparison 
of the plans of that town and of Roman Gloucester respectively, 
with a variety of measurements and other details, bearing not 
only on the question of whether Wareham was of Roman origin, 
but upon the period, after the Claudian invasion, to which such 
measurements belong. 
_ As my paper, with the comparative plans, has been printed 
in the Society’s “‘ Proceedings,” published in 1892, I need not 
here attempt an outline of the evidence contained in it, which 
tends to show that Wareham was one of the earliest Roman 
camps in Britain. The most remarkable point in the fortifica- 
tion is that it covers the north, east and west sides only, the 
south being only defended by the river. 

One of the writers who contends for a Saxon origin of the 
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wall as a stronghold against the invasions of the Danes, con- 
fesses that this is an inexplicable riddle to him, seeing that the 
south would be the vulnerable side for attacks from the sea. 
For the converse reason, if Wareham had been used as a 
landing-place by the invading Roman army, it would need no 
guarding on the river covered by the Roman fleet, but on the 
inland sides, as we find it. 

All-important, then, as the earthen ramparts would be for 
securing a large force on landing, there is nothing in the 
position of Wareham to have made it suitable as the site of a 
large and permanent city in the Roman era; for its area is 
exactly double that of Roman Gloucester and of Caerleon, 
each of which served in turn as the headquarters of the second 
legion. 

For this reason we may be tolerably certain that no stone 
or concrete walls exist under the present earth-banks, which are 
of enormous strength. At the north-west corner the amphi- 
theatre has been formed by curving the inner side of the bank 
itself, which on the outer slope at this point runs down 50 feet 
to the edge of the river that completes the defence. iy 

May I add that, in reply to some of my earlier inquiries 
about Wareham, I was assured by the late Thomas Bond, then 
Recorder of the town, that nothing Roman had ever been found 
there. How completely he was mistaken was afterwards 
shown by a large and most interesting collection of Roman 
pottery and other objects exhibited in the town hall on the 
occasion of the meeting already mentioned. These chiefly date 
from the first century. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE second annual conversazione of the Sheffield Society 

was attended by upwards of 300 persons. 

The president (Mr. Charles Hadfield) delivered his inaugural 
address. In welcoming the guests, he observed that they had 
again to thank the Sheffield Society of Artists for the oppor- 
tunity of meeting in their exhibition-room and for the addi- 
tional charm and interest imparted to the gathering by the 
beautiful exhibition of local art. He drew attention to a fine 
collection of engravings of choice specimens of architecture, 
autotypes of drawings from the old masters, and books, chiefly 
of the Renaissance period, lent by Mr. B. Bagshawe, Alderman 
W. H. Brittain and Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers. Mr. Hadfield 
then reviewed the work ofthe past year. Theannual report showed 
the Society to be in a sound condition, with a good balance at its 
bankers. The membership numbered thirty-five Fellows, 
thirty-two Associates and fifteen students, and the Society 
had strengthened its ranks by the admission of five 
honorary members, each of whom had recognised claims 
on architects either by liberal patronage of the build- 
ing art or by services in literature and science. These 
hon. members were the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Earl of Wharncliffe, Mr. J. D. Leader and Dr. H. C. 
Sorby. It had also further strengthened its ranks by a newly- 
formed class of lay members, gentlemen outside whose member- 
ship should widen the sphere of the Society’s influence. The 
lectures given during the year were of a high standard of 
excellence ; one lecture, by Mr. John Holden, president of the 
Manchester Society of Architects, on the subject of ‘“ Ancient 
Lights,” had been printed and circulated by the Society. The 
class for design, conducted by the late president, Mr. E. M. 
Gibbs, had done great good to the rising generation of archi- 
tects, as also had the history and sketching classes under Mr. 
J. R. Wigfull’s guidance. Friendly correspondence and inter- 
change of opinion had taken place with the Sheffield School 
Board, the late lamented town clerk and others, on questions 
affecting the profession. The library was increasing, and 
would increase still more had the Society a meeting-room of its 
own. Altogether he claimed that the primary objects of the 
Society had been gained, namely, the acquisition of knowledge 
of the various arts and sciences connected with the architect’s 
and surveyors craft, the education of junior members and 
the consideration of general questions affecting the pro- 
fession. He urged the junior members to aim at a lofty ideal, 
to keep in mind the positions and responsibilities they might 
one day have to bear, and to qualify themselves accordingly. 
The word “architect,” derived from the Greek, signified chief 
artificer or constructor, and quoting from contemporary records 
he gave instances to show that in early Christian times and 
during the Middle Ages men who had charge of great build- 
ings were really like modern resident engineers. France, from 
the days of Charlemagne to our own, had been a great centre 
of the building art. The architect there was chief director and 
thinker in building operations, closely in touch with the artists 
and craftsmen engaged. The responsibility of the French 
architect rendered it essential for him to be constantly in close 
association with the works which were entrusted to him. He 
warned young men against placing too much impertance on the 
passing of examinations. Such ordeals were only a means to 
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an end, and success in them would not necessarily make a man 
a good architect. Great authors in the past to whom he 
had alluded in illustration of his observations probably did 
not go through the ordeal of examinations, and very likely 
they could not have passed a modern examination, but they 
were students to the end of their days. That was what men 
should be. Speaking of the classes for sketching, the measure- 
ment of old buildings and other historical studies, he made 
special allusion to Mr. Wigfull, the leader, whose achievement 
in measuring and delineating the north transept of Lincoln 
Cathedral brought him the well-earned and coveted distinction 
of the R.I.B.A. silver medal some two years ago. He suggested, 
in connection with the work of the classes, that a task should 
be taken up which had been too long delayed, namely, the 
work of drawing and measuring old local buildings and any 
architectural details of interest which they might contain, with 
the view of issuing the drawings in book form to subscribers. 
Such a work had been successfully undertaken in other places. 
The German Societies of Architects made it one of their chief 
duties, and issued complete records of the old_ buildings 
and monuments in their own immediate districts. The 
Sheffield Guild of Arts and Crafts, through its. president, 
Mr. Charles Green, had already, through the press, drawn 
attention to the lamentable destruction of old buildings 
which for some time had been going on, and which must 
necessarily continue to take place in this city, and he urged 
that there ought to be a permanent record of the kind he had 
suggested of the places which were disappearing. There was 
now, at the eleventh hour, plenty of material to work on, and 
in gathering it in they would be garnering rich stores of old 
decoration and building types, and at the same time cultivating 
their designing faculties. The nineteenth century had been a 
century of revivals, and notably of artistic and architectural 
revivals, and he again urged the importance of young men 
taking the fullest heed of what was going on around them, and 
in all that they did to use their minds as weil as their pencils. 
Do not, he said in conclusion, mind the disappointments and 
failures and anxieties which come upon all, even the most 
successful, but persevere, be thoughtful, and lose no opportunity 
of obtaining knowledge and experience, for they would find, as 
arule, that the man who could best rise to his opportunity when 
it presented itself was the man to go in and win. He applied 
to this aspect of his subject the spirit of Longfellow’s Psalm of 
Life, quoting several verses of the poem, and exhorting his 
young hearers to “learn to labour and to wait.” 

The President then distributed the students’ prizes. The 
first prize in the sketching class (books of the value of three 
guineas) was given by the President himself. The subjects 
selected were places around Sheffield. There were only two 
competitors, although a number of students visited the places 
and sketched. The first prize was awarded to Leonard D. 
Hemsoll. The second prize, which was increased to two 
guineas worth of books on account of the excellent quality of 
the work, went to Mr. Frank Wilson. The designing class 
during the winter has been very well attended. The first prize 
to the students in this class was of the value of two guineas, and 
was awarded to J. C. E. Teather; second prize (one guinea), 
J. V. Woofindin. 


DECORATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
By SIR C. L. EASTLAKE. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


HE general treatment of colour which is calculated to 

assist distinctness cannot be better exemplified than by the 

practice of the Venetian school. It may be first necessary to 
recur to the elementary facts before noticed. 

It was observed that an object in nature can only be 
apparent by differing in its visible attributes from what sur- 
rounds it ; its distinctness, in a word, supposes the presence of 
some or more qualities which are wanting elsewhere. Thus 
the imitation of the appearances of nature is especially con- 
versant with differences ; it is opposed to (absolute) equality, 
and is founded on gradation and contrast. 

The first, a difference of degree, comprehends magnitude 
and light and shade. By means of their varieties, perspective, 
depth, relief and roundness, in other words, substance and 
space, are represented. 

The second, a difference of kind, comprehends form and 
colour, by means of which physical and even moral charac- 
teristics are expressed. Position, as an incommunicable 
attribute, belongs to the same category. 

The possible interchange of these two sources of. variety (as 
regards their effects) is constantly exemplified in nature and 
in art. An abrupt difference of degree amounts, practically, to 
contrast ; the full scale of differences of kind involves grada- 
tion. Contrast itself is imperfect without the auxiliary 
element, by means of which equality even of antagonism is 
prevented and one impression predominates. 


The great office of colour is then to distinguish. Each 
object in nature has its own hue as well as its own form, and 
hence the origin of the painter’s term “local colour.” This 
characteristic difference becomes more strikingly conspicuous 
at a moderate distance, when objects are seen as wholes and in 
their largest relations and oppositions ; for, in a nearer view, 
the eye is necessarily more confined to their component 
varieties. 

On the contrary, light and shade being common to all 
substances, and presenting differences of degree only, is less 
powerful at a distance as a means of distinguishing objects 
from each other ; but in a nearer view, when its infinite grada- 
tions are appreciable, it is sufficient, without the addition of 
colour, to express the relative position even of contiguous 
objects, as well as of their component parts. 

Accordingly, while chiaroscuro in all its richness and 
delicacy is indispensable in pictures that are to be viewed near, 
colour is no less desirable in colossal works, or in such as can 
only be seen at a distance. 

When employed under such circumstances by the Venetians, 
its larger appearance, above described, was selected in prefer- 
ence. The “local hue,” displayed and influenced as it must be 
by what surrounds it, was especially dwelt on by them as a 
means of insuring distinctness. The union of due variety (a 
union which, in all cases, taste alone can define), with this 
integrity of local tint, has been considered to be one of the great 
excellences of Titian, who, nevertheless, changed his style— 
accordingly as his works were to be seen in vast halls and 
churches or in ordinary apartments—from the most daring 
force of local colour to the fuller harmony of«broken tints 
observable in near objects. The abstract treatment is more 
exclusively the style of Giorgione ; by him it was first carried 
to its utmost limits, and was sometimes, perhaps, too indis- 
criminately employed, without reference to dimensions and 
distance. ; 

The general style in question has been well defined (making 
some allowance for the stress on its leading attribute) by 
Mengs, whose observations on this subject are adopted by 
Fuseli. These writers observe, that “the breadth of local 
tint” referred to was attained by taking the predominant 
quality in a colour for the only quality ; by painting a com- 
plexion, for instance, ‘which abounded in low tones, entirely 
in such tones, and by generalising, in the opposite sense, 
another near it, of a lighter character ; by painting a carnation, 
abounding in ruddier tints, entirely in such tints, and by de- 
priving of all such tints its neighbour that had few.” The 
aim being distinctness, qualities that were common to several 
objects were exaggerated in the one that had most and com- 
paratively suppressed in the others. The same principle, 
derived from the observation of nature in her largest aspects, 
was extended to every visible “difference of kind.” The soft 
elasticity of flesh (ever a great object of the colourists) was 
if possible more than usually dwelt on in the neighbourhood 
of substances which, either from their general nature or from 
the character which they were made to assume, were calculated 
to give it value ; for not only inflexible and sharp substances 
but sometimes drapery was made to serve this end indepen- 
dently of colour by abrupt folds and crisply-painted lights. The 


shine on the surface of skin was omitted generally, but most ~ 


so when polished surfaces were near it, while these were 
allowed to reflect light like mirrors. Gradation supported the 
comprehensive system; colours were varied not merely in 
their hues but in their mass, degrees of brilliancy, and other 
qualities. Vivid colours were therefore few, and thus the end 
even of distinctness was harmony. Lastly, the same breadth 
which obliterated differences in detail obliterated them also to 
a certain extent, and according to the scheme of effect in 
opposing masses ; thus was insured, yet without the appear- 
ance of artifice, that plenitude of impression which the eye 
requires. 

It must be apparent that not all the contrivances above 
adverted to would be applicable in works intended for a near 
view. The emphasis on local colours, for example, is in them 
no longer necessary to insure distinctness, and, moreover, might 
supersede peculiar beauties ; yet the example of the colourists 
may show how much of this greatness of style may be some- 
times infused with effect even into narrow dimensions.. 

The system of the Venetians comprehended other methods, 
which may be considered, in a great measure, peculiar to the 
school, and which were equally calculated to counteract indis- 
tinctness. Among the means adopted by them for securing 
such a result, their treatment of certain colours, as affected by 
light and shade, merits attention. The artifice was, as usual, 
derived from the observation of nature in the open air. At that 
distance where the entire object acquires its full force of local 
hue by the opposition of what surrounds it, the focus (if the 
expression may be allowed) of its colour will vary, according 
to the real depth or lightness of its tone. That focus will 
sometimes be in the illumined parts, sometimes in the 
“diminished light,” which we call shadow, accordingly as the 
particular hue requires more or less light to display it. All 
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forcible colours are most apparent in their brightest parts, even 
when the light is powerful. All delicate colours are impaired, 
and sometimes nearly effaced, in strong light, and are then 
most apparent in their shadowed portions, where they become 
deepened by means or reflection. But let the same object be 
transferred from the open air to a confined or less livid light, 
and the effect is reversed, the shadows become dark and, 
generally, neutral, and the colour is displayed in the light only. 
The larger system, though adopted by the Venetian painters 
from habit and predilection almost indiscriminately, was 
especially employed by them in works intended to be seen 
at some distance. Fulness and breadth were in such cases 


they increased colour without sensibly diminishing light. 


generally in situations which admitted only of a distant view. 
The abuse of this style was, indeed, sufficiently guarded against 
by the principle, seldom forgotten in pictures of the school, 
that colours require in all cases to be more or Jess subdued and 
broken, for the sake of general harmony. This object was 
even partly attained by the practice referred to. The ordinary 


(and most commonly applicable) principle is, that colours | 


should be neutralised in shade; but, in the excepted cases 
above described, where they are most displayed in reflection, 
they require to be, and are in nature in a great measure, sup- 
pressed and neutralised in their illuminated parts. This is 


assisted by the colour of the light, which, although assumed to | 


be nearly white, appears comparatively warm on cold light 
colours, and the contrary on warm ones. 
was also promoted by this method. 


ments of painting has now been considered. In this examina- 
tion the effects of distance on objects in nature, and also on 
their painted representations, have been adverted to. The two 
are not to be confounded, but the question respecting their 
relation presents no difficulty in a practical view. 
certain that the most distinct and easily recognised appearances 
are best adapted for pictures requiring to be viewed at some 
distance. The machinery of art is selected accordingly. The 
point, or degree of remoteness in nature, where colour is most 
distinct (that is, most large and powerful) is not the point where 
form is so; for figures must, even at such a moderate distance, 
be considerably reduced by perspective. It is not the point 


where outline is so, for, in ordinary cases, outlines are soon | 


blunted by distance. The artificial combination of the breadth 
of general appearances with due distinctness of form is not 
dictated merely by the necessities of particular conditions, nor 
is it confined to particular schools ; it is a liberty which all 
have taken, and is one great source of what is called ideal 
beauty, for the “enchantment” which “distance lends” is thus 
combined with precision. 

Such are among the expedients adopted by the great 
painters in order to counteract indistinctness. The considera- 


tions which weighed with them may not only be applicable in | 
similar cases, but may show the necessity of employing the | 
resources of art generally for the same great object, viz. that of 


satisfying the eye in order to affect the mind. The selection 
and adaptation of particular. resources, with reference to par- 


ticular conditions ; the view of nature and the use of art which 
may be calculated for different circumstances ; have all one | 
But the test of a due application | 
and economy of the means fitted for such various cases will be | 
that their conventions should be unmarked, and that art and its | 


and the same immediate end. 


contrivances should be forgotten in their ultimate impression. 
It remains to observe that if the qualities in various depart- 
ments of art above considered are fit for works executed under 
the conditions of dimensions, situation and light, before 
enumerated, then fresco-painting (supposing due practice in the 
method) is calculated to display those qualities. For example, 
its unfitness to represent large masses of shade is not objection- 
able, because such a treatment is not desirable according to 
the above conditions. In colour the stress on local hues and 


the integrity of masses (not incompatible with harmony. and | 
due gradation) which have been employed by great painters in | 


works chiefly intended to be seen at a distance, are quite con- 
sistent with the resources of fresco, while in form the dis- 
tinctness and simplicity which appear to be desirable are 
especially adapted for its means. 

_ Ithas been already observed that the Venetian painters were 
in a great measure indebted to the practice of fresco-painting for 
that comprehensive style of colouring which treats objects and 
their surrounding accompaniments in their largest relations. 
The early rivalry in fresco of Titian and Giorgione on the exterior 
of anedifice near the Rialto, in Venice, has been already noticed. 
Their works, chiefly consisting of single figures, were there 
numerous. Besides that building, the following houses in 
Venice were painted on the outside by Giorgione :—A facade 
near Santa Maria Zobenico, another near St. Vitale, two others 
in the same neighbourhood ; the Casa Soranza, near S. Paolo ; 
his own house, near S. Silvestro, and the Casa Grimani, near 
S. Ermacora. The houses painted in fresco on the exterior, by 


Harmony, therefore, | 
| called “ causes of indistinctness.” 
- The influence of certain conditions on the leading depart- | 
| of the picture and of the objects represented be such that the 


It is quite | 


Tintoret, Paul Veronese, Zelotti, Pordenone, Schiavone, 
Salviati and others, would form, in each instance, a longer list. 

The modern revivals of fresco on the Continent appear to 
have chiefly had the Florentine style in view ; it may remain 
for the English artists to engraft on this and on the maturer 
Roman taste the Venetian practice. It was formerly a question 
whether Venetian colour was compatible with the grandest 
style of painting, but that prejudice may be considered extinct. 
Unfortunately, the best of the Venetian frescoes were painted 
in the open air, and most of them live only in description. The 
frescoes of Pordenone, in Piacenza, and two of Raphael’s (the 


ness | Mass of Bolsena and the Heliodorus) in the Vatican, are 
indispensable, and by a judicious use of the effects in question, | 
The | 


extreme and exaggerated instances of this treatment were | 


probably among the best examples of colour in this method 
now existing. The last mentioned, according to evéry hypo- 
thesis, were painted under the influence of an artist of the 
Venetian school. Their date corresponds with the arrival in 
Rome of Sebastian del Piombo, whose powerful style of colour- 
ing may have been emulated by Raphael ; and Morto da Feltre 
appears to have been employed on them. Both were of the 
school of Giorgiene. 

The resources which have been here dwelt on are to be 
considered as applicable, in many cases, to one class of con- 
ditions only. The different means and aims, which entirely 
opposite circumstances might require or suggest, have been 
already occasionally noticed, and may now be recapitulated, 
with a view to obviate the partial conclusions which a some- 
what exclusive view might appear to involve. 

The external conditions relating to light, situation, dimen- 
sions and methods, at first proposed for consideraticn, were 


Let those conditions now be reversed. Let the dimensions 


spectator may contemplate the work at the distance of 2 or 
3 feet (or whatever distance may be requisite to insure most 
distinct vision). Let the picture be opposite the eye. Let the 
light be altogether adapted. And let the means of representa- 
tion be oil-painting, the resources of which are all-sufficient for 
complete imitation. 

Consequences in Style. 

On the former principle these conditions may be called 
causes of distinctness. They are compatible with and therefore 
invite the introduction of all (agreeable) qualities which in 
nature can be appreciated only by near inspection. Such 
qualities now become characteristic of the style ; for the above 
external conditions, involving a just adaptation of technical 
means, not only permit, but require that every excellence which 
was inadmissible or unattainable under other circumstances, 
should now assert its claims. On the same principle, provided 
the work can be seen with perfect convenience, the means 
before employed to counteract indistinctness may now be 
thrown aside—not merely as unnecessary, but because they 
may interfere with the complete representation of a new order 
of facts. These appear to be the general principles of the 
school of the Netherlands, especially in subjects of figures. 
The leading qualities which are the result may be thus enume- 
rated. 

The assumed near point of view permits and invites the 
introduction of a large proportion of low tones, all the grada- 
tions of which are now appreciable. These are rendered 
luminous by intenser but still transparent shades, and acquire 
richness from the scarcity of strong light. Accidents of lght, 
not excepting sunlight, are admissible and often even desirable ; 
they are no longer in danger of interfering with the intelligible 
representation of form and colour, and may be necessary to 
give that degree of interest which the subject cannot always 
command. 

The employment of perspective and foreshortening is un- 
restricted ; the last appears to be avoided in no case in which 
it would be intelligible in nature. Varieties in the place or 
“position” of objects are especially sought in depth. 

An assemblage of broken, harmonious and nameless hues 
is next to be remarked, among which the slightest approach to 
what is called positive colour is effective. This sobriety has 
nevertheless the effect (with occasional exceptions in the school) 
of giving a predominant impression of warmth, and of thus 


¢ 


| vindicating the general character of colour as distinguished 


from mere chiaroscuro. 

The varieties of sharpness and softness in the boundaries of 
forms and in their internal markings, must ever exist where 
there is a background and light and shade ; the relation between 
them is therefore the same as on a larger scale, but the 
extreme diminution of figures in cabinet pictures generally 
induces utmost precision in the sharper parts. Lastly, where 
each object may be discerned without difficulty, yet. by means 
of delicate gradations of light can keep its place and thus be 
easily intelligible, details may be copious and forms altogether 
individual. Thus is again furnished the link between appro- 
priate technical means and the choice of incidents, and hence 
the predilection with the masters of this style for familiar and 
even trivial circumstances. On this last point it is. however to 
be remarked, that where so much judgment and well-directed 
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skill are present in the work, our respect is commanded even 
by the unpretending nature of the subjects ; and where these 
are not offensive they can hardly be said to diminish the satis- 
faction of the spectator who is alive to the higher objects of 
the artist. A greater danger to which this style is liable (in 
finished pictures where human actors form the subject) 1s that 
of making the accessories and inanimate objects truer to 
nature than the representation of life. This defect is, how- 
ever, avoided even in elaborate works by the best masters of 
the school. 

To conclude. The resources, whether abundant or limited, 
of the imitative arts are in relation to nature necessarily incom- 
plete ; but it appears that in the best examples the very means 
employed to compensate for their incompleteness are, in each 
case, the source of a characteristic perfection and the foundation 
of a specific style. As it is with the arts compared with each 
other so it is with the various applications of a given art; 
the methods employed to correct the incompleteness or indis- 
tinctness which may be the result of particular conditions are, 
in the works of the great masters, the cause of excellences not 
attainable to the same extent by any other means. In the 
instance last mentioned—the school of the Netherlands—it is 
apparent that no indirect contrivances or conventions are 
necessary to counteract the effects of indistinctness ; on the 
contrary, all that would be indistinct in other modes of repre- 
sentation is here admissible with scarcely any restriction. The 
incompleteness overcome, which is here the cause of peculiar 
attractions, therefore resides solely in the conditions and im- 
perfections of the art itself, which, on near inspection, are in 
greater danger of being remembered. These are a flat surface 
and material pigments ; and these are precisely the circum- 
stances which, by the skill of the artists in the works referred to, 
are forgotten by the spectator. The consequences of the 
difficulty overcome are, as usual, among the characteristic 
perfections of the style. 

The two extremes of “external conditions” and their cor- 
responding styles have been here chiefly considered. The 
intermediate modes and combinations are innumerable ; but in 
considering the question to what extent and in what respects 
the extremes of style may be compatible with each other, it will 
appear, on a review of what has been stated, that the grander 
view of nature and of the technical means fitted to represent it 
may be satisfactory in reduced dimensions in the department 
of form rather than in those of colour and light and shade, and 
that, on the other hand, the combination of the usual charac- 
teristics of small pictures with large dimensions, if possible in 
light and shade and colour, is impossible in form. The last- 
named attribute being the indispensable medium of the artist’s 
conceptions, it follows that the interchange of subjects fixed 
respectively for the two styles can only be admissible as regards 
the treatment of grand subjects in small dimensions, and even 
then at the risk of the conventions of the grander style being 
too apparent. 


ENGINEERING IN POMPEII. 


fies subject selected for the opening lecture of the engi- 
neering classes at the Yorkshire College of Science was 
“Things of Engineering Interest found at Pompeii.” Professor 
Goodman said that he had recently visited Pompeii, and was 
not only charmed by the great beauty of the works of the 
ancient Romans, but also by their extreme ingenuity as 
mechanics ; in fact, it was a marvel how some of the instru- 
ments and tools they were in the habit of using could possibly 
have been made without such machinery as we now possess. 
After explaining the situation and destruction of Pompeii by 
showers of ashes and mud, not lava, as is usually supposed, in 
the year 79 A.D., a series of about fifty lantern slides prepared 
from photographs taken by the Professor were shown. The 
general appearance of the streets and public buildings was 
described. The streets, he stated, were used as waterways to 
carry off the surface-water, and probably sewage, from the 
houses. The pavements were raised about a foot above the 
streets, and stepping-stones were provided at intervals for foot 
passengers. The horses and chariot wheels had to pass between, 
and in many places deep ruts have been worn by the chariot 
wheels in the stone-paved streets. The water-supply of Pompeii 
was distributed by means of lead pipes laid under the streets. 
There were many public drinking fountains, and most of the 
large houses were provided with fountains, many of most 
beautiful design. The amphitheatre, although a fine structure 
capable of seating 15,500 people, was small compared with 
many in Italy. The bronzes found at Pompeii reveal great 
skill and artistic talent. The bronze brazier and kitcheners 
were provided with boilers at the side, and taps fer running off 
the hot water. Ewers and urns have been discovered with 
internal tubes and furnaces precisely similar to the arrangement 
now used in modern steam boilers. Several very strong metal 
safes, provided with substantial locks, have been found. The 
locks and keys were most ingenious, and some very complex. 
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On looking at the iron tools found in Pompeii one could almost 
imagine he was gazing into a modern tool shop, except for the 
fact that the ancient representatives have suffered severely 
from rust. Sickles, billhooks, rakes, forks, axes, spades, black- 
smith’s tongs, hammers, soldering irons, planes, shovels, &c.,. 
are remarkably like those used to-day ; but certainly the most 
marvellous instruments found are the surgical instruments, 
beautifully executed, and of design exactly similar to some 
recently patented and reinvented. Incredible as it may appear, 
yet it is a fact that the Pompeiians had wire ropes of perfect 
construction. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURE was delivered last week by the Rev. David 
Watson, Woodside Church, on “ Some recent features in. 
the architecture of Scottish churches.” Mr. A. N. Paterson, 
M.A., architect, presided. After some remarks upon the 
inartistic character of the generality of Scottish churches, and 
the main causes which had induced that unfortunate condition 
of things, the lecturer made reference to the architectural 
revival which has begun in these days. He held that much. 
more could be done by the church authorities in guiding and 
supervising the enormous church building that is going on, and 
laid stress upon the inartistic and architecturally impoverished 
buildings which are everywhere being run up, only to be recon- 
structed in the course of twenty years. He desired more. 
patience and less pretension in the erection of churches, instead 
of everything being attempted and nothing done well, and. 
while by no means arguing that only churchmen could build a 
satisfactory’ church, nevertheless strongly maintained that 
without a thorough religious sentiment no architect could 
create a worthy house of God. A large part of the lecture was — 
then devoted to criticising some phases of a pretentiousness as. 
meaningless as they were needless in a Scottish church, and 
in particular dwelt upon the inaptness in a Presbyterian church. 
of a rood-screen with the clergyman officiating outside of it, of 
a reredos with the clergyman turning his back upon it, and the 
non-historical and altogether gratuitous change of the pulpit to 
a corner in the church. At the close Mr. Watson was thanked 
for his lecture. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., gave an address on art on 
occasion of his opening the fourth annual exhibition of the 
Newbury Art Society. 

IM. WNenot, the Architect of the New Sorbonne, was on 
Saturday elected a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
section of architecture, in the place of the late M. Ancelet. 
The other candidates were MM. Dutert, Quadet and Sedille. 

The Earl of Strafford, Lord-Lieutenant of Middlesex, on 
Saturday laid the foundation-stone of an annexe for idiots and. 
imbeciles at the Middlesex County Asylum, Wandsworth 
Common. The additions will entail an outlay of 99,500/. 

™. Lucien Pate has succeeded M. Viollet-le-Duc as “ chef 
de bureau” of the Department of Historic Monuments in 
Paris. 

The Queen laid the foundation-stone of the new shooting 
lodge for the Duke of Fife on Tuesday. The building, which 
is expected to cost 14,000/, will be Elizabethan in style. 

The Finance Committee of the London County Council 
have reported that the total debt of London now amounts to 
375244,2792. 

Mr. J. A. T. Nicholson, of Hereford, has been appointed 
diocesan surveyor for Hereford. 

Mr, T. W. Thorton gave a lecture on “ The Abbeys, Castle 
Legends and Folk-lore of Yorkshire ” at the Leeds Art Gallery 
on Saturday last, in connection with the present Biack and 
White exhibition. 

The Rochester Town Council have decided to have the 
south-western turret of the ancient Norman castle repaired- 
The north turret has already been restored. Other work found 
to be necessary to the preservation of this historical relic will © 
be undertaken. Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., secretary to the 
Kent Archzological Society, is superintending the operations. 

The Arrangements for the forthcoming Fine Art Exhi- 
bition in Dundee are in an advanced state, and an exception- 
ally large number of works have been forwarded by local 
painters as well as from others in all parts of Great Britain, 
while there will be several works of foreign artists. 

Rev. C. B. Barrow has presented the Bath City Council 
with a marble replica of a face found in the ruins of Pompeii, 
supposed to be a facial study by one of the early Greek 
masters; and a cast of a Pieta, by Michel Angelo, from the 
original in Albergo de’Poveri (Hospital) in Genoa. 

Mr. Daniel Watney, president of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, will deliver his inaugural address on Monday, No- 
vember IT. 
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THE WEEK. 


Wuo was “the great official having very important 
influence in this country” to whom the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY referred on Monday when addressing the 
Canterbury Sunday School Teachers’ Association? The 
Cabinet Minister—for we presume he held that rank— 
inquired of some friend of the Archbishop’s whether 
Rochester Cathedral was very old, and on being told it 
was chiefly of Norman architecture, again asked whether 
it was always Protestant. The second question appears to 
have puzzled the Archbishop’s friend, and it has annoyed 
his Grace. What seems to us the more remarkable is that 
any man of education in England—and we presume the 
great majority of officials have some claim to be included 
among the educated—was not aware that, with the excep- 
tion of St. Paul’s and the building at Truro, every cathedral 
in England can claim to be considered as very old, as they 
belong to pre-Reformation days. The ignorance seems so 
incredible we must consider it was only apparent, and was 
simply a sort of bantering, an affectation of ignorance after 
Socratic precedents. But, assuming that many people are 
as much in the dark concerning the history of its cathedrals 
as the great official was supposed to be, how are they to 
be enlightened? Does the Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
imagine that the information can be imparted by asso- 
ciations of Sunday-school teachers ? That is a work which 
can only be properly done by architects, and we have yet 
to learn whether the authorities of the Church would be glad 
to utilise their services. 


Tue classes in Edinburgh University have been 
reopened. Professor BaLDwiIN Browy, in explaining the 
design of his course of lectures on Fine Art, said it must 
be remembered that a purely literary or historical treatment 
of the arts was as unsatisfactory on the one side as was, on 
the other, that purely technical treatment favoured in the 
present day by certain critics. A mere knowledge of the 
technicalities of architecture and sculpture would not 
explain the Medieval church or the Greek statue ; but, 
nevertheless, the particular forms in which beauty was 
realised in the various works of human hands depended 
very largely upon the character of different materials 
and technical processes, and these must be understood 
before works of art could be intelligently appreciated. 
The student of art must, therefore, not confine himself to 
books and to the criticism of completed works, but must 
take his stand in thought beside the masses of raw material 
—the stone, the timber, the clay, the metal—used by the 
constructor and decorator, and beside the craftsman while 
he sawed or hammered or moulded, so that he might watch 
how material and process influenced the resulting artistic 
forms, and might realise that these were no result of 
arbitrary choice, but the outcome of an organic process of 
development. By this douvle method of study he would 
arrive at the truth of the work of art, which must be 
regarded as at once answering to religious, social or per- 
sonal needs and ideas, and embodying in outward form the 
particular taste in matters of beauty characterising each 
epoch of human history. 


AccorpING to a circular issued by the Science and Art 
Department, grants will not depend henceforth entirely on 
results. Committees will be allowed to elect to receive 
their grants according to a scheme, provided that the Depart- 
ment inspector reports that the teaching and equipment of 
the school are thoroughly satisfactory, and that the classes 
are not too large for instruction by the staff. The payments 
on results will be half those on the present scale, the deduc- 
tions for previous successes, &c., being varied proportionately. 
A grant will be made, on the certificate of the committee, 
for each attendance of at least an hour’s duration of a 
student who has made not less than ten such attendances 
during the session. One penny will be allowed for each 
attendance in a day science class and 2d. in a night science 
class, and of 3d. for each attendance of 1} hours duration 
given to practical work in chemistry, physics, metallurgy or 
biology, in a properly equipped laboratory. But no more 


attendances in any one subject of science will be counted 
during one session on behalf of any one student than are 
sufficient to make up an attendance grant of 6s. 8d., or, in 
the practical subjects, of 1os. There will be a grant of a 
penny for each attendance in an art school or class ; but 
this payment will be increased to 13¢. for drawing and 
modelling from the antique and to 2d. for drawing and 
modelling from the full length living model if the students 
are fully qualified for such instruction, and if the instruction 
is given in properly lighted studios appropriated for the 
purpose. But not more than eighty attendances will be 
counted during one session on behalf of a student. The 
attendance grant will only be made if the student is of the 
industrial class, and. if the attendance is such as can be 
legitimately registered. It will be necessary to keep special 
registers for the attendances in practical work in chemistry, 
physics, metallurgy and biology, and also for drawing and 
modelling from the antique and from the life. ‘The total 
attendance grant on account of any one student during a 
session will not exceed 1/. tos. for science and will not 
exceed 1/. ros. for art. The attendance grant may be 
increased 25 per cent. in classes in small towns and 
villages with a population of less than 5,o0oo if it 


appears that the circumstances of the locality are 
such as to justify the addition to the grant. A day 
attendance is one which commences before 5 PM.,, 


and an evening attendance one which commences after that 
hour, except on Saturdays when an attendance after 2 P.M. 
may be counted as an evening attendance. The attendance 
allowance may be withdrawn at any time should it appear 
from the results of the examination in May, or from the 
reports of the inspectors, that the instruction is not efficient. 
Organised science schools cannot claim attendance grants 
under this minute; nor can the grants be claimed on 
behalf of students who are on the register of an elementary 
school. It remains to be seen whether the new scheme 
will have any effect in diminishing the system of cramming, 
which has made grants inoperative for good. 


A LECTURE was delivered at Mason College, Bir- 
mingham, by Mr. McMrttan, on “ Alloys,” in which he 
described the behaviour of mixtures of metals in the 
fused condition, and the close resemblance that they bore 
to ordinary solutions of solids, liquids, and (in some 
instances) gases in water. According to the investigations 
of the late Dr. ALDER WRIGHT into the alloy relations of 
nine common metals, all or any of the seven metals— 
antimony, copper, silver, tin, cadmium, bismuth, and 
lead-—might be united in any proportions whatever to form 
homogeneous fluids ; and zinc would mix perfectly with 
either or any of the first five, aluminium with any of the first 
four, whilst zinc and aluminium by themselves would also 
form a uniform mixture. On the other hand, no amount of 
mixing can induce either bismuth or lead to unite per- 
manently with zinc alone, nor cadmium, bismuth, or lead 
or with aluminium alone, unless in quite small proportions. 
There are other instances of insolubility, such as that of 
osmiridium in lead. ‘The gradual addition of a third 
metal, which would mix with either of the immiscible pairs 
singly, would at last produce a perfectly homogeneous mix- 
ture of the three metals. Thus, with each of the four pairs 
of immiscible metals—lead-zinc, lead-aluminium, bismuth- 
zinc and_bismuth-aluminium— either a comparatively small 
proportion of antimony, a larger proportion of tin, much 
more silver, or very much cadmium must be added to 
produce an alloy of these metals that would not separate 
into layers on standing some time in the melted condition. 


THE treatise on “ Photography ; Artistic and Scientific,” 
by Messrs. R. Jounson and A. B. CHatTwoob (DOWNEY 
& Co.), is distinguished from most books on the subject by 
the effectiveness of the photographic illustrations. If the 
reader succeeds in producing examples that will sustain 
comparison with them he ought to be satisfied. The in- 
structions are ample and are clearly expressed. There can be 
an approach to art in photography, and the recommendation 
of the works of so unaffected a painter, as models of figure 
compositions, is a sign of good taste. The remarks about 
the absurd backgrounds sometimes employed in portraiture 
are also excellent. The chemistry of photography is 
treated in a practical manner. 
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NOVELTY. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Athenian citizen who offered as an excuse for 
voting in favour of the exile of ARisTIDEs that he 

was tired of hearing people always calling him “ The Just ” 
is generally considered to be a monster of ingratitude. 
According to Athenian notions we suppose the voter was 
wrong. Apparently people in those days had no right to 
suffer from monotony. They were compelled to be 
economical in joys and sorrows. HOMER was supposed to 
have comprised all that a gentleman required to know in 
his two poems. ‘The learned Greeks possessed aquaintance 
with only a few books. DEMOSTHENES copied one history 
repeatedly. Hence no doubt arose the contentment of the 
Greeks with their simple architecture. They refined the 
details from time to time, but the elements were not 
increased. There were political disturbances among the 
people which were marked by the bitterest animosity, but 
the changes in the constitution of a city or state which 
followed were not remarkable. Sparta was apparently 
unique in the length of loyal adherence to a political system, 
but as well as can be made out all Greece was disposed to 
conservatism or parochialism. In arts and literature 
there was progress, but always there was more or less trace 
of antiquity. It was so much of a surprise, therefore, to 


hear an Athenian declare that his ear was pained by the | 


repetition of a word; his expression was treated as if it 
were extraordinary, and he became one of the nameless 
heroes of history. 

Probably he was made to suffer by his neighbours. 
But he deserved respect for his frank speech, which revealed 
a spirit of revolt against monotony. ‘The best people in 
Athens may have scorned him, but the history of the world 
since that time is his justification, and more especially the 
history of art. For what are all styles and peculiarities in 
architecture, sculpture and painting, but efforts to avoid 
that displeasing of sensitive eyes which is caused by the 
renewing of any set of forms and colours? 

It is remarkable, too, that as the world grows older the 
objection to monotony becomes more powerful. Archi- 
tecture, as everyone knows, affords by itself a sufficient 
amount of evidence of the fact. The Roman works, which 
would have horrified Greek builders by their multiform 
details, were considered severe by the Italians of the 
Renaissance, and would be found intolerable if set up in 
London and Paris. The Roman architects from their use 
of the arch might have relied on it alone as a source of 
novelty, but it was necessary in order to gratify the desire 
of new generations of clients to adopt several means, and 
hence the superabundance of sculpture and other orna- 
mentation. Let us take another case (for our glance 
must run ‘fin motion of no less celerity than that 
of thought”), viz. Romanesque architecture. 1t was as well 
adapted for the developed ritual as the basilican style was 
for primitive times. It was noble, simple, grave and yet 
needed skill in builders. It lent itself to—nay, dictated— 
the use of decoration that would be grand. ‘There are 
many judges in our days who consider it is a more suitable 
style for the services of the Roman Church than Gothic, 


and it has been utilised in many important modern build- | 


ings. But, however admirable, it was supplanted by a style 
which allowed the use of more novelties. 
history of Gothic but a record of continuous endeavours to 
introduce something novel? One time there is the feat 
of supporting a building on apparently fragile columns; 
another time there is more of window than of wall space; 
then we have an exuberance of sculpture, or the building 
has attained a height which the eye can hardly seize. 
Eventually Gothic degenerated into a mass of novelties 
which surprised but offended, and had to give place toa 
more new manner of arranging masonry. 

It is little use in saying that so many generations were 
in error. While men are here they are justified in gratifying 
their eyes and obeying their esthetic instincts. It was only 
a sickly boy who said a thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
Had he lived for a few more years he would have dis- 
covered that what he imagined could not be accepted as an 
universal law. There -is a pain which is known as satiety, 
and it may arise out of having too much of what is beautiful. 
INcREs discovered that his cast of the Venus of Melos was 


And what is the | 


not all-sufficient. 
perennial source of joy when it is one among many which 
exemplify other sorts of beauty. 

It may bea sign of weakness that so many men find objects 
which are agreeable decline in power according to their ac- 
quaintance with them, and finally are bored by them. But as 
it isin us, there is no use in turning it into a source of suffer- 
ing ; the wiser plan is to make the best of it. Some people, 
like the Greeks, can enjoy the highest esthetic pleasures 
by the aid of a comparatively few objects, just as there are 
happy men who are only stay-at-home travellers, even if 
their migrations were only like those of Dr. PRIMROSE, from 
the blue bed to the brown. But they are in the minority, 
and it would be absurd for them to suppose they alone 
possess the secret of happiness. 

Novelty has the advantage of exciting curiosity, 
which is the motive power of all civilisation, and with- 
out which the condition of man would be lower than 
can be imagined. The desire to increase knowledge 
or acquaintance with objects is so general it may be taken 
as a natural need, and as in the case of all needs, the satis- 
fying of it gives more or less pleasure. Besides, curiosity 
stirs up more than one faculiy in the mind, for to use 
SHAKESPEARE’S words :— 

And when the mind is quicken’d, out of doubt, 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move, 

With casted slough and fresh legerity. 
In the case of works of art and literature, the influence of 
novelty of form or plan may be beneficial on those who 
have produced works that are supposed to be superior. 
Inspiration or suggestiveness often arrives to us through 
unexpected channels, and RAPHAEL was aware of the fact, 
for his studies show he was not above observing the works 
of men who were inferior to himself, and deriving hints 
from them. For it should never be forgotten that the works 
of contemporaries have an attraction which is unlike what 
is found in those produced in any past time. They exemplify 
influences under which living beings live, and their qualities 
have consequently a sort of relationship with our own. If 
the works display defects, they may be of a similar kind to 
those which we were once tempted to perpetrate, although 
we resisted the temptation. 

But for people in general, who limit themselves to the 
consideration of effects regardless of the means by which 
the effects were produced, novelty affords pleasure. The 
inhabitants of towns in which new buildings are not raised, 
it wiil be found, do not appreciate the old buildings to any 
extraordinary extent. The reason is that with acquaintance 
most things pall on our senses, and it needs more com- 
parison with later works than a rustic can go through to 
enable a man to understand the beauty of what is before 
his eyes from his birth. The sight of a new building 
operates on the intelligence if it were only momentarily, 
and it may be the law of association carries the thoughts to 
more familiar works. If that view be correct, it will not 
always follow that the attraction of novelty means oblivion 
for something else. 

It is no doubt a very hard law that so much which is 
good in art cannot be expected to have any enduring 
appreciation. The interest in the majority of works is 
destined to be diminished as time elapses, and what is lost 
passes on to younger works :— 

Credette Cimabue nella pittura 
Tener lo Campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido. 

What took place at the end of the thirteenth century is 
daily repeated at the end of the nineteenth. Every suc- 
cessful artist must make others sink in the general estima- 
tion. But progress is insured by defeats as by victories, 
and the world can find enjoyment in both. 


‘ 


If, then, the desire for novelty is implanted in man, it 


cannot be suppressed by any academical or other regula- 


tions by which the imitation of ancient works is endeavoured - 
That desire is too strong and too - 


to be made obligatory. 
acute to be gratified by the most exact imitation. At the 
present day we can see in painting how much which is 


| extravagant is encouraged ; precedents are set aside, canons 


of art are despised by some painters, but it is supposed 
they have tried to be discoverers, and in any age such an 
effort would be taken as a sufficient excuse for defects. 


The liberty which is sanctioned in painting cannot be- 


abhorred if exercised in architecture. 


A thing of beauty is more likely to be a 


a ee ie 
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THE MONASTERY OF ST. LAZARUS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Daz/y News, writing from St. 
Lazarus, Venice, October 18, says :—Comparatively few 
persons who have read of the horrors of Sassoun and Con- 
stantinople have had the privilege of visiting the Armenian 
stronghold in Europe on the island of St. Lazarus, near 
Venice. Secure in their sea-girt home, the Mehkitarist monks, 
all Armenians, have earned the esteem and respect of their 
compatriots by their unselfish devotion to the study and repro- 
duction of Armenian literature, and by their unceasing labours 
in the education of the young. Armed witha letter of introduction 
to the vicar-general, I found, on reaching Venice, that a gondola 
would land meat St. Lazarus in forty minutes. My guide-book re- 
minded me of the interesting sojourn of Lord Byron with the 
Mehkitarists just after the battle of Waterloo had sealed the fate of 
Napoleon, and I thought of the splendid service which Byron would 
have done for the Armenians if he were now their guest, for surely 
his blood would have boiled as he scanned the daily papers 
reporting oppression and persecution in the most revolting 
forms. But here the boatmen cried “San Lazzaro,” and in a 
moment I was on the steps of the chief entrance to the 
monastery, gazing, to my astonishment, at the gilt-emblazoned 
tourah, or heraldic device, of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
which surmounted the portals. A priest, in a long black robe 
with leathern girdle, received me courteously, and in excellent 
French desired me to accompany him into the garden whilst 
my letter was sent up to the vicar-general, who was then 
engaged. As I gazed on the blue waters of the Adriatic and 
the light craft skimming the rippling waves my chaperon told 
me something of the history of the house which, with its church, 
and garden crammed with vines, fig trees and pomegranates, 
entirely occupies the island. 

Four centuries ago St. Lazzaro was the home of a leper 
colony. In 1717 it had been abandoned ‘and had become a 
heap of ruins, when, through the influence of Doge Sebastian 
Mocenigo, the Venetian Republic granted the site to Mehkitar, 
an Armenian patriot priest, the founder of the Order which 
bears his name. The rule of discipline is reformed Bene- 
dictine, to which many statutes drawn up by St. Antoine have 
been added. And here Mehkitar drew round him a devoted 
band of workers whose industry raised the commodious 
buildings and elegant church which are amongst the most 
precious of the Armenian nation. The monks devote their 
lives exclusively to scientific and educational work. Some are 
in Egypt, others in Constantinople, Cilicia and the Crimea. 
Once every nine years they gather here for a general council of 
the Order. In Venice two schools are conducted, and in all 
their establishments several hundred youths receive a gratuitous 
and liberal education to fit them for the professions or for 
commerce. The printing office of the monastery turns out 
annually a quantity of original Armenian works and translations 
made by the fathers, whose love of work is beyond all praise. 
I had several opportunities of inspecting the various occupations 
going on, and every cell was a real hive of industry. The 
receipts from the printing office and a flourishing dairy farm, 
which supplies milk to the Venice hotels, sustain the establish- 
ment, which has no endowment for ecclesiastical uses. 

After inspecting three olive trees planted by Byron, I was 
shown the museum. Here the antiquarian may literally revel 
in exhibits of surpassing interest. Armenian MSS. dating as 
far back as the eighth century, the Bible of Queen Melké, 
Written in the year 902, bearing the autograph of her Majesty; 
a Pali MSS.; an agate statuette of the Madonna and infant 
Saviour, dated 1156, found at Ani, in Armenia ; a mummy— 
the best preserved in the world—over 2,000 years old, presented 
by an Armenian official of Ali Pacha, Khedive of Egypt, are 
the chief objects of interest. The libraries, in which 30,000 
volumes in all languages are neatly shelved, are the special 
care of the monks, who set great store by the writing-table, 
inkstand, and three quill pens used by Byron during his stay 
here in 1816. Two of the Popes have specially favoured the 
Order by presenting their statuettes—Gregory XVI. and 
Clement XIII. They were guests of the monks when 
cardinals. The Mehkitarist Order, it should be stated, 
is now 180 years old, and the members are serving 
under their sixth abbot in succession from the founder, who 
enjoys the exceptional privilege of being advanced by the Pope 
to archiepiscopal rank on his election as head of the Order. I 
had the honour of being received by the present abbot, 
Monsignor Ignatius, Archbishop of Trajanopolis, a dignified 
and amiable gentleman of sixty years, whose remarkable 
administrative ability has brought the work of the Order to 
a high state of efficiency. His eminence, I learned, is a great 
favourite with the novices, and contrives in every way to 
combine ecclesiastical discipline with outdoor exercises and 
athletic training. The happy faces of all in the house bore 


ample testimony to the paternal rule of the mitred Abbot of | 


St. Lazarus. Before leaving one of the fathers begged me to 
return to the guest-room, where I was received by Father Leo, 
nearly eighty years of age, who is the vicar-general, and whose 


name is a household word wherever the Armenian language is 
spoken. An author, poet, translator and professor, Father Leo 
has lived a busy life within the Order for sixty-two years, and 
his jubilee as a priest, celebrated in 1890, was a signal for an 
outburst of enthusiasm from the Armenian colonies throughout 
the world. His writings have a wide sale, and the exchequer 
greatly benefits by his labours. The vicar-general bid 
me look at the visitors’ book, and it well repaid perusal. 
Next to the Monastery of the Grand, the Mehkitarists 
certainly have the most distinguished roll of guests. Here 
are the autographs of the great Napoleon, the Empress 
of Austria, Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of 
Clarence and his sisters, Leopold, Prince of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor Frederick, the King and Queen of 
Saxony and a multitude of royalties. Lord Byron writes his 
autograph in English and in Armenian. Turkish pachas and 
beys, Roman cardinals, archbishops and monsignori, a Chinese 
mandarin and the Gaekwar of Baroda all speak kindly of the 
hospitality of the fathers. On the same page as Sir Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry,. Sims Reeves, Harrison Ainsworth, John 
Ruskin, Robert Browning and his wife, E. J. Poynter, R.A., 
Lords Lytton, Granville and Selborne, Edmund Yates, Sir 
William Harcourt, the Bishops of Gibraltar, Chichester and 
Lincoln are names which catch the eye in turning over the 
pages at random. Canon Liddon and Principal Edwards of 
Bala represent important bodies. Lord Ronald Gower and 
numberless members of the peerage are there. In an old 
volume appear the autographs of Lord Tennyson, Dean 
Stanley and Richard Cobden, and on a page preserved with 
loving care are the following words :— 

“ With all good wishes for the prosperity of Armenia and 
Armenians. “W, E. GLADSTONE. 

“ CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 
“October 8, 1879.” 

Lord Granville and Archbishop Magee must complete my 
notice of this most interesting book. The four Enghshmen 
the monks regard in highest esteem are Lord Byron, Robert 
Browning, Mr. Gladstone, and their old and valued friend, 
Mr. Ruskin, who was their constant guest when at Venice. 
Here is a copy of one out of a bundle of Mr. Ruskin’s letters :— 

Brantwood : July 27, 1883. 

Dear Father Jacob,—I am so very, very sorry, as you will 
well believe, but everything in Venice is delivered up to the 
Evil One now, and I never hear but of sorrow or mischief 
there. The destruction of St. Helena was even worse to me 
than this news, for you can rebuild, but St. Helena can’t or 
won't care. I think you had better leave Venice and come and 
build a nice monastery on an island in Lancaster Bay. Of 
course I must be allowed to help in the rebuilding wherever it 
is, but I’ve given all my money away nearly, thinking I should 
have been dead before now, and haven’t much to spare, but I 
do not suppose that you will have any difficulty in getting all 
you want. It is a joy tome to send you my love, for | am 
always your grateful and affectionate JOHN RUSKIN. 


NEWBURY ART SOCIETY. 


R. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., gave an address 

to the members of this Society on occasion of their 

opening their fourth annual exhibition. A report of the address 
appears in the Mewdury Express. 

Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., in declaring the exhibition open, 
said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—In accepting the honour which 
has been laid upon me of opening your annual exhibition this 
year, I feel myself somewhat out of my element. To one 
accustomed all his life to silent work words come unreadily. 
As my work has belonged to such art as may be implanted on 
materials like brick and stone, and as it is only in leisure 
moments that I have been able to take up the brush, I can only 
address you in amateurish fashion where painting is concerned. 
I yield to none, however, in my love of the art represented on 
these walls, and I congratulate you and your indefatigable 
hon. secretary on the success which has attended the establish- 
ment of the Newbury Art Society with its annual exhibitions. 
It is surely a great thing to be able to enjoy such a collection 
of ‘pictures at one’s own door, both for the love of art such 
paintings tend to foster and for the love of nature, and. espe- 
cially of the beautiful nature in which we hereaway are privi- 
leged to live, which they certainly do so much to encourage. 

Two or three generations back there was hardly a painter 
who painted landscape except as he saw others paint it. He 
was shackled by a hundred formule as to the arrangement of 
light and shade, composition, as to what was admissible on his 
canvas and what was not, and so on. Now, the student (for 
every true artist is a student to the end of his days) sits more 
or less reverently at the feet of nature, paints what he sees, 
and for the most part in the open air, “absorbing nature to give 
it back one day in art.” It has been frequently said that’ 
photography would ruin art, but I see little evidence of this. 
It may injuriously affect the picture market ; I am afraid it 
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does do so. I see, however, no evidence of its tempting the 
painter to forego the patient study of nature herself at first 
hand. Since creation were there ever so many white umbrellas, 
camp-stools, easels (aye, and even six-footers) to be seen in the 
Kennet Valley as at this moment, or at any rate a week or two 
ago? Does this look like the painter contenting himself with 
what he can glean of nature through the operations of the 
camera? The “snap-shot” may often give a notion of the 
beauty of a figure in action otherwise unattainable, and in this 
way may be invaluable ; but such occasional service is not 
what I mean by the objectionable relying on the camera for 
one’s knowledge and interpretations of nature. 

The number of devotees of the brush whom we see at work 
out of doors, be they artists or amateurs, is indescribably 
pleasant. It shows that nature around is beautiful to those 
best fitted to judge, and that it is as yet in great measure un- 
spoiled by ruthless, though it may be unthinking and ignorant 
vulgarity. When we look under the white umbrella, if we dare 
to do so, it may be we shall find a prince among landscape- 
painters quite as enthusiastic as ourselves (perhaps a great deal 
more so) as to the beauties of this pleasant land. He may tell 
us that though he has been in most spots where landscape 
artists congregate, he knows of no place in the wide world more 
to his liking. Of these local beauties I am glad to see so 
many reflected on these walls. These landscapes, pictures of 
scenes at our doors, give quite a Berkshire flavour to the 
exhibition, which makes it peculiarly attractive, and no doubt 
the exhibition of such works is a great incentive to others to 
devote themselves to a pursuit which yields results so agreeable. 
One cannot but rejoice that such is the case. It leads to the 
thoughtful observation of nature, to the appreciation of her 
bewitching beauties. This in itself is worth, well worth the 
trouble involved in the study of art, and as far as my observa- 
tion goes, there is no nation in which this study is so popular 
as it is among us English people. This is surely a sign of 
progress in the right direction, but unfortunately this bright 
tendency casts its shadow. I hope I may not be understood 
to imply anything against the study of painting in what I am 
about to say. Art is ennobling, and happy are they who devote 
themselves to its study, but not always happy are they who 
depend solely upon it for their livelihood. 

The output of the studios is at present very far in excess of the 
demand for pictures. Photography may have something to do 
with this. People may nowadays content themselves with a 
photograph, when formerly they might have been tempted to a 
far larger expenditure on a picture of a scene they admired. 
Again, the diminished incomes of traders and manufacturers, 
the precarious condition of that large class who depend exclu- 
sively on the cultivation of the land for their subsistence, the 
fashion prevalent for bric-A-brac and curios, and, lastly, the 
eccentricity displayed by some schools of painters themselves 
in their choice of subject and in their mode of treating it—all 
these causes combined and probably others have tended to the 
unfortunate result that modern pictures do not meet with any- 
thing like so ready a sale as they met with formerly, while on 
the other hand the number of professional artists has increased 
tenfold. This increase in the number of painters must be 
apparent to every observer. Look at the endless number of 
exhibitions which have lately sprung up in London and ‘in the 
country too—our own, by way of illustration. Then, if the 
inquirer go a little further and seek information as to the sales 
of the pictures exhibited, he will find how very small a per- 
centage the pictures now sold form part of the total number 
painted. This question from a merely financial view of the 
case 1s quite appalling ; it tells a tale of privation and suffering, 
to say nothing of the blighted ambition which such want of 
patronage implies. 

‘There are two or more societies for the relief of distressed 
artists. I happen to be treasurer of one of these (the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Society). We know that from 
the sensitive nature of the true artist the worst cases 
never come before the Society in spite of the secrecy with 
which its relief is applied. All the funds at our disposal do not 
enable us to do all that we could wish to do—very far from it. 
Artists of acknowledged genius who in former years have earned 
a very fair competency from the sale of their pictures have told 
me they often do not now know where to find a purchaser. Of 
course there are a few who do very well; but they are the 
exceptions—you can almost count them on your ten fingers. 
And of course I am not now speaking of those who follow the 
art of portraiture. People frequently have their portraits taken 
not solely from a pure love of art. There are some excellent por- 
trait painters among us, and we rejoice to think that their work is 
often well remunerated. The schools of art scattered through- 
out the land have, I think, some responsibility for this number 
of painters so out of proportion to the demand for their art. 
They have, in countless instances, incited a desire in their 
students to follow painting as a profession, instead of leading 
them to apply their art to articles of utility, which was un- 


doubtedly the object in view when these schools were esta- 
biished, 
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You will ask me why I enlarge on this doleful subject when 
I ought to be congratulating you on the success of this interest- 
ing exhibition. I do so simply as one of those who know 
something of how it fares with the greater part of the artistic 
world. And so knowing I would call the serious attention of 
those who, amateurs to day, would fain be professional painters 
to-morrow, and becoming artists would have nothing else to 
depend upon. I would call their attention to the fact that the 
chances of financial success in this otherwise most fascinating 
pursuit are now very doubtful. You may have genius, and your 
work be well appreciated by your brother artists, and yet you 
may not be so fortunate as to find patrons. We know of one 
who blessed when called upon to curse. I seem to be in 
danger in my small way of doing something very like acting the 
part of Balaam, of pouring out discouragement when asked or 
expected to give words of cheer. I beg my indulgent hearers, 
however, to remember that I would only seek to discourage 
those who may be looking to art as promising them an easy 
and agreeable means of existence. I am not forgetting that many 
of those whose pictures adorn this exhibition merely pursue art 
as the crowning pleasure of lives for the most part devoted to 
other, and itmay be more prosaic, objects. Let us do nothing 
to check the course of the inspired few who feel themselves 
drawn to art by an irresistible impulse ; who would cheerfully 
prefer, if it must be so, a dry crust with their mistress to 
banqueting without her. To such we all wish God-speed, and 
watch their progress with enthusiastic delight, believing in their — 
power, if not of enriching themselves, at any rate of achieving 
the far nobler end of adding to the enjoyment, the refinement 
and the glory of the age in which they live. Mr. Waterhouse 
concluded his remarks by declaring the exhibition open. 

The Mayor proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Water- 
house for his able address, and to the committee, including the 
hon. secretary, Mrs. Johnson, for organising such an excellent 
exhibition, which, he hoped, would be as successful as in 
previous years. 


CARLYLE’S HOUSE. 


A MEETING of the general committee of the Carlyle’s 
House Purchase Fund was held on Friday last at Dr. 
Garnett’s residence, British Museum. In the absence of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. Garnett presided. It was announced 
that nearly 1,400 persons had visited the house since its opening 
at the end of July. The only considerable donation recently 
received was one of 21/. from Sir Christopher Furness. The 
committee had been enabled to meet all liabilities, but further 
donations were asked for the acquisition of memorials of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle and to form the nucleus of a small main- 
tenance fund. Mr. C. Pemberton, honorary solicitor to the 
fund, read the draft of the articles of association of the “Carlyle’s 
House Memorial Trust,” as approved by the Board of Trade, 
and explained its terms. It had been found necessary to in- 
corporate the trust under the Companies Acts, as individual 
trustees could not hold property in perpetuity. The draft was 
formally approved and the first seven members of the trust 
appointed, namely, the Marquis of Ripon, the Hon. T. F. 
Bayard (United States ambassador), Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B. 
(keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum), the Rev. 
Gerald Blunt (rector of Chelsea), Mr. A. Carlyle, Mr. G. 
Lumsden and Mr. C. S. Pemberton. All these gentlemen had 
accepted nomination. A sub-committee was appointed to con- 
sider the arrangement of a ceremony in celebration of the 
centenary of Carlyle’s birth on December 4. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY EXTENSIONS. 


Te the alumni and graduates of the University of Aberdeen— 

and their names are legion throughout the world among 
the learned professions—as well as to all interested in academic 
development and progress, an eventful celebration took place 
in the Granite City on the 24th and 25th of this month, when 
the extensive scheme of enlargement of its ancient university 
buildings was inaugurated with the pomp and ceremony 
befitting such an important epoch in the history of learning in 
the north. It is exactly 400 years ago, says the Scotsman, 
since the University was founded by Papal Bull; and it was 
intended that the quater-centenary should be recognised this 
year.on a scale demanded by the interesting occasion. The 
proposal, however, had to be abandoned. It was felt that the 
buildings would be in such an unfinished condition that 
anything of the kind was meantime out of the question, 
and that any rejoicings of a more ambitious character 
should be left in abeyance until the whole building 
scheme is completed, As a matter of fact it was not until 
the year 1500 that the first stone of King’s College was 
laid, and the building does not seem to have been finished till 
1505, by which time there was a staff of teachers got together 
so that there should be some reason for holding the celebra- 
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tions ten years hence, when probably the building extensions 
originally contemplated may be consummated. The lamented 
death of Dr. Charles Mitchell, Newcastle, a munificent con- 
tributor to the extension scheme, just on the eve of witnessing 
the accomplishment of his generous ideal, brought about a 
change in the programme formulated by the University authori- 
ties. It had been his expressed desire that the buildings should 
be opened during the tenure of office of Lord Provost Stewart, 
and the works were pushed on to that end. Instead of carry- 
ing the celebrations over the most part of the week, however, it 
‘was decided, out of respect to the memory of deceased, to con- 
fine them within two days, the 24th and 25th, and a number of 
items were eliminated with that view. 

Through the munificence of the late Dr. Charles Mitchell, 
of Lord Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., Newcastle, a native of 
‘Aberdeen, and an old student and prizeman at Marischal 
College—whose gifts to the University amount to about 
30,000/.—the University authorities were enabled t» include in 
their scheme a splendid new graduation hall and tower. These 
have been called, after their donor, the Mitchell Hall and the 
Mitchell Tower, and are to be inaugurated this week. Two of 
the departments included in the extension scheme, anatomy 
and surgery, are also finished, and will be opened at the same 
time. Entering by the door in the centre of the quadrangle 
under the Mitchell Tower is the old staircase, which is 
rather a fine one, and it leads to the former hall of Marischal 
College, now completely transformed into a handsome picture 
gallery. This room, with its pictures and sculpture and 
objects of art, forms a beautiful approach to the great Mitchell 
Hall beyond. The new hall measures 116 feet by 4o feet and 
42 feet high, the long vista of nearly 300 feet produced by the 
two halls and staircase having a very striking effect. At the 
east end of the hall there is a large window filled with perpen- 
dicular tracery. This window fills the entire end of the apse, 
and measures 28 feet wide by 32 feet high. Dr. Mitchell 
-caused it to be filled with stained-glass representing, by means 
of heraldry as well as figure subjects, the history of Marischal 
College. The glass of the window was designed and executed 
by Mr. Spence, Rathbone Place, London, assisted in the 
heraldic scheme by Mr. P. J. Anderson, University librarian. 
In addition to the large east window, the hall is provided 
with ten side windows, five on each side, filled with granite 
tracery and stained-glass, also gifted by Dr. Mitcheil, with 
heraldic devices representing the history of King’s College. 
The walls are built of granite ashlar, the inside surface being 
dull polished and set in gilt pointing. The granite used for the 
interior is from the Corennie Quarries, and has a rich pink hue. 
The mouldings at windows and arches are also of granite, 
finely axe-dressed, and the shafts of the pillars, both at the 
pillars and the piers between the windows, are of polished red 
granite. The contrast between the different modes of treating 
the granite has a pleasing and decorative effect, while the 
dasting character of the material gives the building an appear- 
ance of great strength and stability. The lower part of the 
wall, up to the height of 15 feet, is panelled in oak, and the 
flooring is laid with oak and walnut parquetry. The roof is 
also of oak, arched, and is richly ribbed and_ bossed. 


There are upwards of 200 carved oak bosses at the 
intersection of the ribs, and each boss is fitted with 
an electric lamp. Along the centre of the ceiling 
is fixed a series of shields emblazoned with devices 


representing benefactors of the University; five of these 
are left blank for future benefactors. There is a small 
gallery round three sides of the hall, the front of which is one 
mass of oak carving of the richest description. The gallery is 
projected from the wall without pillars, and forms a canopy 
over the sofa seats, which are ranged under it on both sides of 
the hall. The west gallery accommodates a large organ, made 
by the Electric Organ Company, Birkenhead, upon their new 
System, driven by electricity. The archway between the 
two halls is to be draped with painted tapestry. Besides the 
electric light on the ceiling, there are to be lights grouped 
around the capitals of each of the ten side pillars. The hall 
will accommodate 1,200 seated, and the area is filled with chairs 
made by the Bentwood Furnishing Company. The Mitchell 
Tower, which is also finished, is a very striking piece of archi- 
tecture in granite. It measures 39 feet 6 inches on each 
face, and from the level of the upper quadrangle it rises 
to the height of 230 feet, and 250 feet from the lower. 
Four octagon turrets rise to the top at each of the four corners, 
each terminated by two tiers of crocketed pinnacles, the upper 
circling round the tapered points, being also richly crocketed. 
In the centre of this group of four turrets a central tower or 
pinnacle rises in an exceedingly graceful way. This pinnacle 
is also constructed of granite, and is carried up from the founda- 
tion in the centre of the tower. It accommodates the stair- 
case, and at its very top is a look-out chamber or belle-videre, 
which visitors daily make use of, and enjoy a marvellous view of 
the city and the sea. The vane which surmounts the centre 


illuminated. The striking bell weighs 34 cwts., and was sup- 
plied by Messrs. Evans, of Birmingham. The four sides of the 
tower are pierced by three windows of large dimensions, filled 
with perpendicular tracery. The floor under the hall, on the 
level of the quadrangle, contains a suite of rooms for the 
accommodation of the Students’ Union. Entering under the 
piazza at the north side of the tower, a wide corridor leads to 
a cloak-room; dining-hall, 55 feet by 25 feet; luncheon 
buffet, with counter with rouge marble top ; behind which are 
situated two stewards’ rooms for service ; and above, in an 
intermediate floor, is a dwelling house for the steward. Beyond 
the buffet, in continuation of the same corridor, is a billiard and 
smoking-room, 20 feet by 30 feet; then the Students’ Repre- 
sentative Council room ; and at the extreme east end a large 
hall with gallery on three sides, provided with a stage for 
dramatic or musical performances and division lobbies at each 
side, on the model of the House of Commons. This room 
measures 40 feet by 60 feet and 20 feet high, and is intended 
to serve the purposes of a reading-room and news-room as well 
as a concert-room and debating-hall. The floor of the Students’ 
Union is of pitch-pine on the patent block system, which is 
durable and perfectly noiseless. The rooms are decorated in a 
simple but cheerful style, having high dados of “ Liberty’s” arras 
cloth, each room being in a different colour. The walls above 
are painted in “duresco” in various colours. The windows 
are glazed with cathedral glass and lead quarries. All the 
rooms are heated and supplied with fresh air by means of Key’s 
system of mechanical ventilation. On the floor under the 
Students’ Union, on a level with the lower quadrangle, is the 
new anatomy department. This is, perhaps, the most complete 
and commodious of the departments included in the extension 
scheme. The dissecting-room is a spacious, lofty, well-lighted 
hall, measuring 75 feet by 53 feet, and 25 feet high. The 
walls from floor to ceiling are lined with ivory-coloured glazed 
tiles, with several border lines of brown and yellow polished 
slate slabs, to act as blackboards, fastened: to the wall 
along with the tiles at a convenient height. The floor 
is oak on the block flooring system. The surgery department, 
which is also finished and ready for use, consists of a lecture 
theatre 28 feet by 52 feet; practical room and museum, 
preparation and instrument room, diagram room and Professors’ 
rooms. The benches in the surgery room are arranged ina 
circular or amphitheatre style, and the walls are lined with 
glazed white bricks. The room is well lighted from the roof, 
and like the other departments, is ventilated and warmed on 
the mechanical system and fitted with electric light.. Adjoin- 
ing the dissecting-room is a large laboratory 4o feet wide by 
50 feet long ; a smaller one separated by means of a revolving 
partition, Professors private laboratory and Professors own 
room, a lecture-room, 4o feet by 35 feet; and a museum, 
44 feet by 30 feet. In addition to these there is an 
anthropological museum. There are three large depart- 
ments far advanced, comprising -botany, pathology and 
chemistry, and these will. be completed early in - the 
spring. When these are finished, the whole of one side 
of the quadrangle will be complete as far as the present scheme 
goes, leaving the opposite side of the quadrangle still to be dealt 
with. This side is proposed to be devoted to the large depart- 
ments of natural philosophy, medicine and the faculty of law. 
It is also intended to erect an administrative block in the front 
facing Broad Street, but money for these two latter portions of 
the scheme is not yet forthcoming. The cost of the whole 
works, as already commenced, is 104,225/., but in order to 
complete the scheme there is required a further sum of 40,000/. 
It may be mentioned that, before his death, Dr. Mitchell wrote 
the University authorities, urging the necessity of proceeding 
with the completion of the south wing, to accommodate natural 
philosophy, &c., and generously offered to contribute for this 
purpose 6,000/., on condition that other 10,000/. was subscribed. 
The whole of the architectural work in connection with the 
enlargement and remodelling of the buildings has beea carried 
out with great professional skill and efficiency by Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


blige opening lecture of the session, on the “ History of 
Architecture, with the Characteristic Features and Detail,” 
was delivered by Mr. W. J. Anderson, architect, director of 
this department. In introduction the lecturer spoke of the 
importance of the study of race in relation to architecture, the 
developments of which might be more broadly understood by 
some acquaintance with ethnology. The science of race, on 
the other hand, had very much light thrown upon it by archi- 
tectural remains, which, as a means of ethnological research, was 
not less valuable than the study of language. Referring more 
particularly to its bearing on art, it was pointed out that the 
yellow race—Egyptians, Chinese, Japanese, Turks, &c.—had a 


pinnacle is of copper, very rich and wholly gilt. The clock | natural gift for colour, which the Aryan, however taught and 


faces the quadrangle. The dial is 7 feet in diameter and 


refined, could scarcely hope to equal, nor in architectural 
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magnificence had the Aryan approached the temples of Thebes 
or the Taj Mahal of India, the work of Turanian peoples. 
The real gods of Turanians are men who have lived on earth, 
to whom they rear the most splendid shrines, while the more 
spiritual nature of the Aryan religions has operated against 
similar magnificence on the whole. Where, for various reasons, 
the Aryans are committed to fine buildings, their strongest 
feeling in regard to them is the waste and extravagance of the 
effort. In Western Europe the Celtic branch of the Aryan 
family is the most naturally artistic, and where it crops up 
there is always a tendency artward. A curious modern 
instance is the springing up of schools of painting in such Celtic 
centres as Glasgow and Cornwall—the two schools, at least, most 
talked about in recent years. The evanescence of art periods in 
Europe, contrasted with the fixity of Turanian art—as eg. in 
Egypt and China—seems to indicate that the Indo-Germanic 
races are artistic only when mixed with other races in certain 
proportions, and that when the reversion to Aryan type sets in 
and it becomes predominant, art disappears, at least for a time. 
The second part of the lecture was devoted to a description of 
Egyptian architecture under the division of (1) the pyramid- 
building epoch ; (2) the obelisk and rock cut tomb; (3) the 
temple period ; (4) the Ptolemaic and Roman era—the whole 
duration being nearly 4,000 years, a marvellous identity of 
design being preserved throughout. The lecture was illustrated 
by a large number of diagrams and blackboard sketches. 


SCOTTISH ART'STS’ BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

ae a meeting held in Glasgow, it was resolved to holda 

fancy costume ball in aid of the funds of the Scottish 
Artists’ Benevolent Association on the last Friday of October 
of next year. Sir Donald Matheson, who presided, after 
explaining the object for which the ball was to be held, said 
that he regretted the Lord Provost, who was to preside at the 
meeting, was unable to be present owing to his official duties. 
Mr. J. Wright Robb then read the names of the proposed 
general committee. The list contained over a hundred repre- 
sentative names, and included the Marquis of Ailsa, Sir James 
Bell, Bart. ; Lord Blythswood, Sir Thomas Glen Coats, Bart. ; 
Sir William Hozier, Bart. ; Earl of Home, Sir James King, 
Bart. ; Lord Kelvin, Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.: Sir Charles 
Tennant, Bart. ; Sir Renny Watson, the Hon. the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh and Sir Noel Paton. On the motion of the 
Chairman, seconded by Bailie Ure Primrose, the general com- 
mittee, as submitted to the meeting, was unanimously 
appointed ; Sir James Bell, Bart., to be convener, with Sir 
Francis Powell as sub-convener. Thereafter an executive 
committee was appointed, consisting of Sir Donald Matheson, 
Professor M‘Call Anderson, Patrick S. Dunn, H. Gordon, yr. 
of Aitkenhead; James Guthrie, R.S.A.; Henry Johnston, 
Allen Macbeth, John M. MacLeod, Duncan Mackellar, R.S.W. ; 
Andrew Myles, Thomas Reid, Stewart Smith and John 
Wordie. Sir Donald Matheson was appointed convener and 
Mr. Johnston sub-convener. On the suggestion of the Chair- 
man, it was resolved to ask Lady Bell to form a ladies’ com- 
mittee and to act as the convener. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Northern Architectural Association, to 

the number of about thirty, had an excursion to Sunder- 

land on Saturday, where various buildings were visited and 
inspected. The party included the president, Mr. J. Oswald, of 
Newcastle; the hon. secretary, Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, 
Newcastle ; Messrs. J. H. Morton, R. H. Morton, J. M. Dingle, 
J. W. Donald and H. Grieves, of South Shields ; H. Charle- 
wood, Graham, J. Bruce, H. Cayley, M.A.. C. T. Marshall, 
R. B. Dick, C: S. Errington, S. Piper, W. Sheriff and W. W. 
Oliver, of Newcastle; S. M. Mold, Gosforth; G. Brumell, 
Morpeth; Frank Caws, G. T. Brown and J. Spain, of 
Sunderland. The members assembled at Monkwear- 
mouth station shortly after two o’clock, and proceeded to 
the various places on the programme in brakes. The 
ancient parish church of Monkwearmouth (St. Peter's) 
was the first place visited, the party being kindly shown over 
the sacred edifice by the vicar (the Rev. C. G. Hopkinson, 
M.A.). Messrs. Thompson & Co.’s (shipbuilders) joiners’ shops, 
for which Mr. Frank Caws was the architect, were next in- 
spected, and the members then proceeded to view the new 
3oard schools in Chester Road. The party was met by Mr. 
Friend Lamb, chairman of the Sunderland School Board, and 
by the clerk of the works. 
Leeson, Newcastle) were represented by Mr. Graham, who 
acted as guide to. the party. St. Hilda’s Church, in the same 
district, for which Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, Newcastle, 
were the architects, was also visited, as well as the Eye 


Infirmary (Mr. J. W. Donald, South Shields, architect) and ' 
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Langholm Tower. The architect for the latter was Mr. W. 
Milburn, of Sunderland. The members found time to pay a 
short visit to the church of St. Ignatius the Martyr, the gift to 
Sunderland people of the late Bishop Lightfoot, where the 
vicar (Rev. Edgar Boddington, M.A.) kindly acted as guide. 
The members brought an enjoyable excursion to a close by 
having tea together at Meng’s Restaurant, Fawcett Street- 


TESSERA. 


Early English Windows. 


Pate English glass paintings are remarkable for the in- 

tensity, vividness and richness of their colouring, for the 
strength and boldness of their outlines, for the height, spirited 
action and classical air of the figures, and for the form of the 
foliage used in the patterns. The earliest foliage partakes of 
the shape of the Greek honeysuckle, like the ornaments of 
Norman architecture; the later resembles the trefoil-leaved 
scrollage so common in Early English sculpture. The richest 
windows of this style (and which are therefore more rich than 
any other windows), are the medallion and the Jesse. The 
medallion window generally has a deep border running 
entirely round the light. The enclosed space is principally 
occupied with pictures of simple design, each represented on a 
panel, having a well-defined border and a stiff coloured ground. 
The interstices between the panels and the border of the window 
are filled with ornamental patterns. Very little white glass is 
used in the windows, and the figures, though strongly shaded, 
are so little relieved that when seen from a distance the whole 
window presents the rich, variegated and somewhat confused 
appearance of a Turkey carpet, to which they have often been 
likened. The Jesse window, although as rich, is seldom so 
confused as the medallion window, owing to its design being 
simpler and better defined. The figure and canopy window, of 
which there are some splendid remains scattered about 
Canterbury Cathedral, is less mosaic in its colouring; the 
figures being much larger than those in the medallion and 
Jesse windows, which occasions greater breadths of colour to 
be used in the draperies. Yet these windows are as intensely 
coloured as the others. Their canopy work exactly resembles 
that in the illuminations and sculpture of the time. The white 
pattern windows are of a rich sea-green hue. In general their 
design consists of, as it were, a series of panels laid one over 
the other, each panel having a separate pattern painted on it. 
The ground of the pattern is most commonly cross hatched 
with thin black lines, but this cross hatching is not unfrequently 
omitted in windows occupying a great height from the floor. 
Some pattern windows are composed of ornamental quarries. 
Most of the white pattern windows have deep borders richly 
coloured like those of medallion windows, and some, as at 
Stanton Harcourt, are further enriched by the insertion of 
coloured pictures represented on panels. It is clear that Early 
English windows owe their magnificent effect to the material of 
which they are composed. The pot-metal glass is generally 
deep in hue, but being very irregularly blown it is very 
irregular in its tint. The white glass, which is usually of a rich. 
sea-green colour, is also very irregularly blown, and the ruby 
glass, except some pieces which seem to have been cut near 
the extremity of the sheet, is as streaky in its appearance as if 
the colour had actually been laid on with a brush, It is to 
these accidental irregularities in the hue of the glass that the 
vivacity of an Early English window is chiefly owing. 


The Vineyard at Hatfield. 


The garden on the west side belonged to the ancient palace. 
The garden on the east side, with its great flight of steps from 
the terrace, dates from the new house. It consisted of an 
upper and a lower level. It was to have been enriched with 
fountains, “two in the quarters of the upper part and one in 
the midst of the lower part, each receiving their water from 
that next above it.” In addition to these was a pleasaunce, 
called in the papers of the times “The Dell,” since better 
known as “ The Vineyard,” occupying the two opposite banks 
of the Lea. Nothing can be more picturesque or more delight- 


‘ ful on a hot summer’s day. Its steep slope of the greenest turf 


descending to the river, its primly-cut methodical yews, with 
their parallel alleys, carry the imagination back, without an 
effort, to the days of Donne, Burton and Herbert. Such poetry 
and such prose, so fresh, so scholarly, so contemplative, solemn 
as these yews, quaint and as fantastic as they, could never 
have been meditated except in retreats like this, and only in 
such retreats can they be fully appreciated. Delightful in itself 
it is still more delightful from the contrast of its geometrical 
primness with the unclipped limes.and oaks growing in untamed 
strength and majesty in the dark avenue which abuts upon it. 
“Went to see my Lord of Salisbury’s palace at Hatfield,” writes 
Evelyn, no bad judge of houses and gardens, “‘ where the most 
considerable rarity, besides the house, inferior to few then in 
England for its architecture, were the garden and vineyard, 
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rarely well watered and planted. They also showed us the 
picture of Secretary Cecil in mosaic-work, very well done by 
some Italian hand.” This retreat was designed by a French- 
man, as we learn from a letter of the Earl’s factotum, addressed 
to the earl himself; and at the visit of Evelyn, who prided 
himself on his jeés deau, seems to have possessed more of its 
original features than it retains at present, for he says “it was 
rarely well watered.” ‘At the river (Lea),” says the letter just 
mentioned, “the Frenchman meaneth to make a force (a forcing 
machine) at the going out of the water from the island, which 
by the current of the water shall drive up water to the top of 
the bank above the dell, and so descend into two fountains.” 
For this purpose the bank on the other side of the Lea had to 
be levelled and the earth transported to the east garden. For 
this vineyard and his other grounds the earl received from 
France, through the care of Madame La Boderie, wife of the 
French ambassador, 20,000 vines at the cost of 50/.,, and 
10,000 more were expected. ‘This evening came to me,” says 
the steward, “the French queen’s gardener, that hath brought 
over the fruit-trees for the king and-your lordship ; 2,000 for 
the king and above 500 for your lordship, . ... There are two 
other gardeners besides this man sent over by the French 
‘queen, to see the setting and bestowing of these trees.” From 
Lady Tresham, at Lyndon, whose husband had bestowed great 
care on horticulture, he received the offer of fifty cherry-trees ; 
vines and nectarines from Sir Edward Sulyard ; liquorice, with 
explanations for its culture, from the Earl of Shrewsbury ; and 
a Norfolk tumbler for his warren from Sir Edward Coke. His 
two gardeners were Montague Jennings and John Tradescant, 
afterwards horticulturist to Charles I., and father of the still 
more celebrated John Tradescant, founder of the Tradescant 
Museum, now better known as the Ashmolean Museum at 
‘Oxtord. 


Rembrandt’s Serenity. 


The prevailing character of the art of Rembrandt is serenity, 
as clearly as that of Raphael is urbanity. Where the subject 
allows him, his natural disposition seems always to have led 
him to tranquillity —serious, but not gloomy. Gloomis restless. 
It is the character of Salvator Rosa’s art, as it is that of the 
congenial school in which he was reared. But Rembrandt, 
often solemn in the highest degree, and often in the highest 
degree pathetic, shows nothing of constitutional melancholy. 
He is the painter of repose, as Rubens is the painter of action, 
and we can observe that in his portraits, as in those of 
Reynolds, the expression is most frequently that of calm 
thoughtfulness. Whatever else therefore there may be in 
common between the style of Rembrandt and that of Cara- 
vaggio or Spagnoletto, the gloomy, the melancholy and the 
savage are qualities it does not share with theirs. He delights 
in the stillness of night, but not as one who hates day ; while 
Caravaggio seems inspired by the wish to turn day to night. 
How far the style of Rembrandt grew out of that of the Italian 
waturalisti, as they are called, it grew at any rate into much 
greater importance and became far more interesting, and this 
was the result not only of his superior taste in the imitation of 
nature, but also of the placid tone of his mind. There is no 
work of Rembrandt that appears more entirely after his own 
heart than a night scene, an interior, in which a woman is 
reading by a light, which her person hides from the spectator, 
to an older woman, who has acradle at her feet in which an 
infant is sleeping and a. spinning-wheel by her side. In 
‘description all this sounds very ordinary, but the picture is 
one of the most impressive that ever came from the hand 
even of Rembrandt. The shutters of a window near the 
group are closed, the world is shut out, and it requires no 
stretch of imagination to suppose that the book with which 
both are engaged relates to a higher world—a thought with 
which the image of the sleeping babe is in unison. But how- 
ever we may read the picture its effect is in the highest degree 
tranquillising and soothing, and akin to that produced by 
Cowper’s exquisite description of evening beginning with 
“Let fall the curtains.” A higher subject by the hand of 
this great painter, and a much more solemn one, Our Saviour 
and the Two Disciples at Emmaus, possesses the same charm 
of the silence of night broken by a gentle voice which the 
painter makes almost audible. In such art we see the real 


tone of Rembrandt’s mind—serious and meditative, but placid, | 


and as far removed from gloom as the subjects of these 
pictures. And of all the portraits he has painted of himself 
this is the character ; in the head particularly, in Her Majesty’s 
collection, a mind at peace with itself and with all the world is 
most charmingly expressed. The treatment in which Rem- 
brandt led the way in Dutch art of producing great effect by 
the fewest and simplest materials, is diametrically opposite to 


the principle of Rubens, which is that of a magnificent | 


profusion. Both are, however, equally founded in nature, who 
délights us at different times and under different circumstances 
by extreme simplicity, by few and small things, as she does by 
luxuriant combinations and varieties of splendour of which 
even a genius like Rubens can convey but a faint impression. 


The Characteristic in Painting. 


As regards the representation of objects by drawing or 
modelling for the purposes of the fine arts, the essential quality 
undoubtedly is correctness. But unless the representation 
purports to be a portrait of some individual object it is difficult 
to define the limits of correctness, for in nature there are so 
many varieties in the shapes of objects of the same class that 
it is impossible to fix a standard of form for any class of objects 
all departures from which can be said to be erroneous. And in 
viewing any object, whether alive or dead, from various cir- 
cumstances, there are, perhaps, not two persons who would 
see it exactly of the same shape. The slightest degree, higher 
or lower, nearer or farther off, will affect the perspective and 
thereby alter the appearance. In judging of the representa- 
tion, the positive form intended cannot be determinéd ; the 
actual situation of the observer cannot be determined. How, 
then, shall the correctness of the imitation be determined? 
Solely by its conveying the impression intended. For the 
attainment of correctness it is not necessary that the object 
should be represented as it may really be, but as it appears. 
It is not requisite to paint every leaf of a tree or every hair of 
a beard, but to give the general character of the masses of 
leaves and the masses of hair, As Dr. Johnson says of a poet, 
so the painter or the sculptor “is to exhibit in his portraits of 
nature such prominent and striking features as recall the 
original to every mind, and must neglect the minuter discrimina- 
tions, which one may have remarked and another neglected, 
for those characteristics which are alike obvious to vigilance 
and carelessness.” This, however, must be understood to apply 
only so far as the one is incompatible with the other. This 
style of representation is the result of that part of invention 
which consists of the science or knowledge of the characteristic 
appearances of objects. For though the presence or absence 
of these characteristics is alike appreciated by all, and the work 
is accordingly pronounced to be correct or incorrect, it is not 
so generally known what these characteristics are. The study 
of characteristics is the foundation of style ; the study of details 
has a tendency to manner. 


Mortgaged Houses in Athens. 

Stone tablets or pillars, called horoi, were put up on mort- 
gaged houses and lands at Athens, upon which the debt and 
the creditor’s name were inscribed, and also the name of the 
archon eponymus in whose year the mortgage had been made. 
An inscription found at Acharnae records that the estate had 
been bought of Phanostratus, but that the purchase-money, 
instead of being paid, was allowed to remain on mortgage. 
When the estate of an orphan was let by the archon and his 
guardian, the person to whom it was let was obliged to hypo- 
thecate a sufficient piece of ground or other real property, and 
upon this an horos was placed, bearing an inscription to that 
effect. Horoi were also placed upon houses and lands on 
account of money due to a husband for the dowry of his wife, 
and also upon the property which a husband was obliged to 
give as a security for the dowry which he received with his 
wife. The practice of placing these horoi upon property was of 
great antiquity at Athens ; it existed before the time of Solon, 
who removed all stones standing upon estates when he released 
or relieved the debtors. 


Ancient Inlaid Ornament. 

The art of inlaying was employed in producing beautiful 
works of two descriptions, viz. (1) those which resembled our 
marquetry; boule and Florentine mosaics, and (2) those in 
which crusts, exquisitely wrought in bas-relief and of precious 
materials, were fastened upon the surface of vessels or other 
pieces of furniture. To productions of the former class we 
may refer all attempts to adorn the walls and floors of houses 
with the figures of flowers and animals, or with any other 
devices expressed upon a common ground by the insertion of 
variously coloured woods or marbles, all of which were 
polished so as to be brought to a plain surface. To such 
mosaics Lucilius alludes when he compares the well-connected 
words of a skilful orator to the small pieces (¢esserulae) which 
compose the ‘“emblema vermiculatum” of an ornamental 
pavement, In the time of Pliny these decorations for the 
walls of apartments had become’ very fashionable. Seneca 
makes mention of silver inlaid with gold among the luxuries 
of his day. To the latter class of productions belonged the 
cups and plates which Verres obtained by violence from the 
Sicilians, and from which he removed the emblems for the 
purpose of having them set in gold instead of silver. These 
must have been rivetted with nails or in some other way. 
They were reckoned exceedingly valuable as works of first-rate 
artists, and some of them were, moreover, esteemed sacred, 
being the figures of the penates and household gods of the 
proprietors. Athenaeus, in describing two Corinthian vases, 
distinguishes between the emblems in bas-relief which adorned 
the body and neck of each vessel and the figures in high relief 
which were placed upon its brim. An artist whose business it 
was to make works ornamented with emblems was called 
“ crustarius.” :° dssy [. Gonteke 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is a pity there cannot be some understanding between 
bell-founders and the architects of churches. From time 
to time we hear of bells which, for various reasons, are not 
adapted to the belfries in which they are to be placed. 
Bells are generally presents, which arrive when a church is 
erected. ‘They are made as large as possible, and if they 
are too big, the clergy are sure to remember the proverb 
about avoiding too microscopic an examination of gifts. 
The colossal bell which has just arrived at the new church 
of the Sacré-Cceur on the top of Montmartre, at Paris, is a 
case in point. It is supposed to be the biggest in the 
«orld, and its sonority corresponds with its size. But on 
its arrival the authorities perceived that they must not 
venture to allow ‘‘the Savoyard” its full swing through 
apprehension of the consequences. For all the use that 
can be made of it a far smaller bell would serve. 


THE municipal authorities appear to be in earnest in 
proposing to carry out a restoration of the ancient palace 
of the Popes at: Avignon. One of their recent acts has 
been to endow the Maire, M. PoURQUERY DE BOISSERIN, 
with full powers in order that he may enter into any 
arrangements he considers necessary with Government 
departments, and, if needed, with the Papal Court. The 
financial aspect of the question probably was not sufficiently 
considered. To complete the restoration there would be 
needed a sum of about 300,000/., and responsibility for the 
whole of that amount would fall upon Avignon. It would 
also be necessary to erect new barracks on a large scale for 
the troops quartered in the palace, that is, if the Govern- 
ment surrendered the old buildings to the Municipality. 
The Papal Court consider the palace as well as Avignon to 
be part of the Papal domain, but the claim would hardly be 
likely to be admitted at the present time. If the palace 
became municipal property, a part of it could be lent in 
case of need as an ecclesiastical refuge. An effort is made 
to demonstrate that the outlay on the palace would become 
remunerative if some of the Vatican treasures were trans- 
ferred to Avignon. Tourists from all parts of the world 
would then visit the French city instead of travelling to 
Rome. But the law which was passed in the time of the 
Papal Government would be enforced, and the suspicion of 
any loan or gifts being made to a foreign city or State 
would be made an excuse for an invasion of the Vatican by 
the Italian Government. 


THE Edinburgh University possesses a forestry class, 
with Colonel Bairry, R E., as instructor. Jn the address 
delivered by him at the opening of the class for the present 
term he pointed out that the annual imports of timber into 
this country were valued at fifteen millions and of forest 
produce at eight millions, making a total of twenty-three 
millions. Many people supposed it was not necessary to 
consider home-growing timber when the supply from the 
Continent is inexhaustible. At present 27 per cent. came 
from Sweden, 23 per cent. from Russia, 21 per cent. 
from Canada, 13 per cent. from Norway, 6 per cent. 
from the “ United States, 5 per cent. from France, 
and 5 per cent. from Germany. Only in France and 
Germany were forests managed on a_ thoroughly 
systematic plan, and Colonel BAILEy expressed some fear 
of the inexhaustibility of wood in the other countries. The 
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system of growing trees on the Continent for purely com- | 


mercial purposes with what generally prevailed in this 
country was contrasted, and he advocated the acquisition 
by the State of forest areas in the Lowlands, the Central 
Highlands and Western Highlands for three specific pur- 
poses—(1) to act as fields for practical instruction for 
students of forestry; (2) to act as stations of research, 
observation and experiment into the conditions of forest 
growth in this country, and into the systems of manage- 
ment; and (3) to act as models for the benefit and guidance 
of private proprietors of forests. Work which would be 
undertaken at these stations they could never expect to be 
undertaken by privately managed forests; and, besides, the 
State forests would be saved from the vicissitudes of private 
management and change of ownership. As to the question 
whether forests on the continental plan would pay in this 
country, Colonel Baitry believed that they would. 
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Authorities had recommended that all land which did not 
yield 2} per cent. on the capital sunk in it should be’ 
planted. They had in Scotland about 13,000,000 or 
14,000,000 acres of waste lands, and it had been estimated. 
by Professor SCHLEICH that on 6,000,000 of these acres. 
they could grow the whole of the timber they at present: 
imported. He did not advocate the State taking up all: 
these areas, though he was in favour, as he had said, of the’ 
State acquiring as much of it as would make suitable’ 
experimental stations, and that view he was determined to. 
press. For the rest, it might be enough if private pro-— 
prietors were encouraged to plant by some well-matured 
plan of State aid. 


Tue Portuguese Government maintain several students. 
of art in Paris to enable them to follow the courses of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in which representatives of most of: 
the countries of the world are to be encountered. Some 
of the Portuguese, as happens with other strangers, after- 
wards make Paris their home. Among them are the 
sculptors TEIxEIRA-LOPES, (QUEIROZ: RIBEIRO, FRANCISCO: 
Gouvea, ANTONIO R1BErIRO ; the painters JOsE DE BRITO 
and Souza PinTo, recently nominated a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. To them may be added such amateurs. 
as the Duchesse DE PALMELLA, who is an able sculptor, 
and the Vicomtesse DE SISTELLO and the Comtesse 
p’ALTO-MEARIM. The Portuguese architects who study in. 
Paris generally return homewards. 


A PAPER on “Art Practice” has been contributed by 
Mr. F. J. SH1ELDs to the Manchester Literary Club. There 
was no quality which was so dazzling and captivating to 
many students as facility of execution, and this had proved. 
an 7gnis fatuus to all who sought after it, plunging them 
into waste miry places whence there was no deliverance. 
Those who wished to become painters should draw well, for 
as they drew so would they paint. Such counsel was 
old-fashioned amid the loud and insistent claims of 
the Impressionists and their advocates. The nature 
of an impression was according to the substance re- 
ceiving it. If the finely moulded seal were pressed 
on mud the impression must be indefinite, formless, 
muddled, but if on plaster or wax it would be clear, 
defined, a shapely rendering of all the fine mouldings of the 
die. There were mud minds and there were wax minds — 
brought to nature’s exquisite seal, and one’ might know 
them by their works. Ojil-painting, if its peculiar properties: 
were to be displayed and retained for any length. of time, 
was sternly prohibitive of all slovenly hurry, all inconsiderate - 
laying down of form and colour.. As an antidote to the 
impatient wish of the student to use the palette, he wished 
that the pen could be more used in the art schools... No 
tool so disciplined the attention.. The greatest. draughts- 
men of every school had ever prized its keen point for their 
studies. aay 
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ENTRANCE FRONT, ST. KEVERNE, HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.. 


GARDEN FRONT, ST. KEVERNE, HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.. 


DESIGN FOR A CREMATORIUM. : 

HIS design was prepared for a sloping site, and the 
crematorium proper is therefore placed below. The 

coffin or asbestos shell rests on a marble bier in the centre © 
of the chapel, and from this is carried to the chamber on 
the left, which is shut off completely by double self-closing 
doors. An attendant at the head of the secret stairs allows 
the body to slide direct into the furnace, where all fumes: 

and gases are twice burnt, rendered transparent and per- 
mitted to escape from the che. The ashes of the body 
are collected and at a given signal taken from the chamber. 
By placing the furnace beiow and shutting it off completely 
(by means of. fireproof construction), the possibility of 

fumes entering the church is obviated. ‘The mortuary is in 
the case of two bodies being present at one time, and the 
ecclesiastical character of the building is to permit of a 
religious service being performed. The design is by Messrs. 

TarsoLtton & TuGWELL, of London and Edinburgh. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. GEORGES. DE BOSCHERVILLE.— 
WEST FRONT. 
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Architectural Antiquities of Mormanody. 


Abbey Church of Sf. Sarveur fe 


castle of the same name, in the department of La 
Manche, near the western extremity of Normandy, 
about eighteen miles south of Valognes and fifty 
north of Coutances. The addition of the term “* Vicomte” to 
the appellation of this domain may have been owing to a two- 
fold cause—to denote the importance of its possessor and to 
distinguish the monastery from other religious establishments 
in the duchy, also dedicated to. the Holy Saviour, especially 
from the nunnery of St. Sauveur at Evreux. 

It has been necessary under the preceding article briefly to 
allude to the establishment of this convent, which took its rise 
from the collegiate church founded in the year 998 in the 
castle of St. Sauveur by Richard Néel, the second viscount, a 
foundation which only fifty years afterwards was suppressed 
and replaced by a society of Benedictines from Jumieges. 
Changes of this description were by no means unfrequent in 
those unsettled times ; indeed, regarding the character of the 
chieftains and the clergy it is rather matter of surprise that they 
did not occur more commonly, and greater astonishment may 
be entertained at the Viscount of St. Sauveur having suffered 
a body of men, naturally imperious and necessarily guided by 
interests different from his own, to remain about a century 
under his roof, than to find him afterwards removing them to 
the spot which they subsequently continued to occupy. The 
original charter granted by Néel to the monks from Jumieges 
is preserved among the documents in the “ Gallia Christiana.” 
His brother, Roger, is said to have superintended the erection 
of the new monastery, in which pious task he was assisted by 
Letitia, his niece, sole heiress of Néel, and now married to 
Jourdain Taisson, who had in her right become lord of St. 
Sauveur. This Jourdain, with his wife and their three sons, was 
present at the dedication of the church, so that the building of 
it may safely be referred to the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. M. de Gerville, upon the authority of the Memoirs of 
the Harcourt Family, states that some of these latter also 
assisted in the construction, and yet he is unwilling to admit 
that any portion of it was erected in the following century, 
when the Harcourts became possessed of the domain. He 
contends that “the whole style of the building indicates a 
period approaching the year 1100, at which time the struggle 
existed between the Pointed and the Semicircular architecture.” 
Setting aside the long-contested question concerning the date 
of the introduction of the pointed arch, I cannot help for my 
own part suspecting that the lady chapel was a subsequent 
erection, and probably of the era of the Harcourts. Its narrow 
trefoil-headed windows above and plainer ones below seem 
decisively to indicate such a period, and the deep buttresses 
afford another not less positive mark. The lower part of this 
portion of the church exhibits an architectural peculiarity 
deserving of notice. The wall is considerably widest where it 
unites with the ground, after which it gradually decreases in 
size by successive tiers for a few feet upward, and then it rises 
perpendicularly. 

What remains of the western portal is of the earlier style. 
‘It was entered by a semicircular arch, bordered by a fillet of 
the nail-head moulding. In the nave the lower arches, with 
the columns and their capitals, as well as the false row of 
arches in the triforium, are wholly Norman, while the windows 
of the clerestory and their accompanying ornaments are as 
completely Gothic. The transepts and the choir showa similar 
medley. 

The Harcourts, who held St. Sauveur till the middle of the 
fourteenth century, bestowed much pains upon the preservation 
of the abbey, but the last of this noble family was scarcely 
dead when the convent was exposed to all the calamities of 
war. It was repeatedly pillaged by the contending parties, 
and was finally almost destroyed by the orders of King 
Edward III., who, foreseeing from the unfortunate complexion 
of affairs that the French would be likely soon to besiege the 
castle, was desirous at least to deprive them of the advantage 
they might derive from having possession of the monastery. 
The heterogeneous character of the architecture of the church 
is attributable to the injuries received on this occasion, and to 
those inflicted during the wars in the following century. The 
lower portion of the building most probably remained for a 
considerable length of time in the same ruined and neglected 
state in which it had been left after the execution of the orders 
of Edward III. ; the clerestory and arches above were not 
added till the return of a tranquil era. — 


Indeed, it is matter of historical notoriety that the finances 
of the monastery were at this period in the same state of 
dilapidation as the walls, insomuch that Thomas du Bigard, 
who was elected abbot in 1376 and held the post for fourteen 
years, lay all that time under a papal interdict for the non- 
payment of his annats, nor did his successor, Denis Loquet, 
venture to accept the crozier till he had made a journey to 
Avignon, and obtained from Clement VII. the remission of 
what was due, as well on the election of his predecessor as on 
his own. In 1422 the official of Valognes was charged by the 
three states of Normandy assembled at Vernon, with the con- 
sent of the Duke of Bedford, to make inquiry into the losses 
sustained by the abbey. His report upon the subject is a 
curious historical document little known, and unfortunately 
nearly 20 feet long. M. de Gerville has kindly supplied the 
following extracts from it :—'‘ Sylvester de la Cervelle, Yvon 
de Galles and Bertrand de Glesquin were, with the admiral, 
John de Vienne, in command of the army at the siege of the 
castle of St. Sauveur, AD. 1375. The English had previously 
to the siege destroyed the abbey and the adjacent buildings, lest 
their enemies should establish themselves there and annoy 
them. The monks of St. Sauveur had at first taken refuge in 
the abbey of the Vow, near Cherbourg, and afterwards in 
Jersey, where the convent had some property ; certain among 
them had also retired to foreign monasteries, there to seek a 
subsistence, which their own could no longer afford them. At 
their return the abbot and the clergy found their buildings. 
destroyed, and at the period of the Inquisition, notwithstanding 
all their efforts and the money they could raise, they were still 
obliged to celebrate divine service in the refectory. The monks 
and abbot, who had sought shelter at Jersey, had been obliged 
to quit that retreat because the king of England put their 
property there under sequestration. Those who returned first 
to the monastery built themselves sheds against a wall, and. 
there made a fire to dress their victuals, while for lodging- 
places they had recourse to some vaults that were stillleft. So 
great was their poverty that it is stated by one of the wit- 
nesses in his deposition that they had not wherewithal to buy 
‘peciam mutonis vel aliarum carnium. Another deposes that 
during the siege the French fired with such violence at one of 
the towers that it was destroyed, ‘fueruntque combustz nove 
campanz, quarum una habebat octo buccellos ad mensuram 
Sti. Salvatoris.” 

After the final expulsion of the English, John Caillot, who 
was appointed abbot in 1451, “ rebuilt,” to use the words of the 
“ Gallia Christiana,” the monastery destroyed by our country- 
men, and the credit must be given him of having endeavoured 
to make his additions in a style conformable to the original. 
But the difference in the workmanship is obvious to the eye, 
and various ornaments have been added inconsistent with the 
simplicity of early times. 

The length of the church was about 290 French feet. A 
list of forty-three abbots is given in the “ Gallia Christiana,” * 
and from the time of the publication of that work till the 
breaking out of the Revolution there were two others, of whom 
M. de Nicolai was the last. 


Abbey Church of SE Georges de 
DBoscherville. 

=aq N a work like the present, devoted expressly to the: 
| elucidation of the architectural antiquities of Nor- 
vx | mandy, and more particularly intended to illustrate 
that style of architecture which prevailed during the 
time when the province was governed by its own 
dukes, it has appeared desirable to select one or two objects, 
and to exhibit them, as far as possible, in their various details. 
Under this idea the abbey church of St. Georges de 
Boscherville has been taken from the upper division of the 
province, and that of the Holy Trinity at Caen from the lower. 
Both of these are noble edifices ; both are in nearly the same 
state in which they were left by the Norman architects, and 
both of them are buildings whose dates may be cited with 
positive certainty. 
The abbey of 


St. Georges was situated upon an eminence 
on the right bank of the Seine, two leagues below Rouen. It 
owed its origin to Ralph de Tancarville, lord of the village, 
about the year 1050. A rage for the building and endowing of 
monastic establishments prevailed at that period throughout 
Normandy, and this nobleman, who had been the preceptor to 
Duke William in his youth, and was afterwards his chamber- 
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lain, unwilling to be outdone by his compeers in deeds of piety 
and magnificence, founded this monastery and built the church 
in honour of the Virgin and St. George. Both the Conqueror 
and his queen assisted the pious labour by endowments to the 
convent, and Ordericus Vitalis relates how, upon the decease 
of the monarch, the monks of St. Gervais at Rouen, where he 
died, made a solemn procession to the church of St. Georges 
de Boscherville, there to offer up their prayers for the soul of 
their departed sovereign. 

At the Revolution the abbatial church was fortunate enough 
to become parochial, and it thus escaped the ruin in which 
nearly the whole of the monastic buildings throughout France 
were at that time involved. Its previous good fortune in having 
been so very little exposed to injury or to alteration is even 
more to be wondered at. 

The west front exhibits a deviation from the general style 
of the church in the two towers with which it is flanked. The 
shape of the arches in these plainly indicates a later era ; but 
they are early instances of Pointed architecture. The grand 
entrance is displayed upon a larger scale in a separate plate. 
‘The ornaments to this doorway are rich and varied, and there 
are but few finer portals in Normandy. But in specimens of 
this description the duchy is far from being able to bear a 
comparison with England. It would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to assign a satisfactory reason for this circumstance, 
and yet the fact is so obvious that it cannot fail to have 
occurred to every one who has paid attention to the architecture 
of the two countries. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE PARKES MUSEUM. 


HE last number of the Journal of the Sanitary Institute 
contains the address on the “ Teaching of Hygiene as 
illustrated by the Parkes Museum,” which was read by Pro- 
fessor A. Wynter Blyth at the reception of members of the 
British Medical Association by the Sanitary Institute. 
Professor Wynter Blyth said that he had been commissioned 
to say a few words respecting the history and object of the 
‘building in which they were. The Parkes. Museum was founded 
in 1876 in memory of Professor Alexander Parkes. At first a 
separate and distinct institution, it found a temporary home in 
University College. In 1882 it was removed to its present 
quarters, recently enlarged by the addition ef another house. 
In 1888 it was incorporated with the Sanitary Institute. 
The Parkes Museum was a collection of object lessons 
illustrating the subject of hygiene and recording the de- 
velopment of sanitary science. Not less than 20,000 people 
annually visited the collection, showing that at least that 
mumber took an interest in the subject. During the past nine 
years systematic instruction had been carried on within its 
walls. In addition to an elaborate course of lectures and 
demonstrations encouraged by the Institute, no less than forty- 
two different colleges, medical schools or societies, had during 
the present year sent their students to study the exhibits, The 
mumber of students who had availed themselves of these 
facilities was not far short of a thousand, a fair proportion of 
whom were ladies. He mentioned that the catalogue of the 
Museum had been published, which afforded every facility for 
examining the different objects which the Museum contained. 
He observed that often the least conspicuous objects in the 
Museum possessed very considerable interest. He had not the 
slightest doubt that 99 out of 100 persons would pass by 
certain pipes (to which the speaker called attention) without sup- 
posing them to possess any particular interest. If, however, one 
examined them carefully, they would see certain transverse 
markings which indicated that they had been attacked by rats. 
He pointed out that it did not require a sanitary Sherlock 
Holmes to elucidate the fact that the presence of rats in a 
house (at any rate in cities) constituted a fair presumption of 
something being wrong. That might not be the case in farm- 
houses, for one might have rats in country houses without the 
drains being wrong, but in cities the home of the rats was in 
sewers, and if they escaped from the sewers through the house 
drains into the house, that fact afforded very substantial 
evidence of there being a direct communication between the 
sewers and the house drain. Therefore these markings on the 
pipes would tend to render a sanitary inspector suspicious. 
The catalogue was divided into various divisions. There was a 
classification which had been rigidly adhered to. Possibly the 
most interesting section was that dealing with bacteriology, but 
the limits of the building would not allow of their having a 
room devoted entirely to bacteriological subjects. A lecture, 
however, was given in their course of lectures to students on 
this subject. Dr. Hewlett had presented the Museum with a 
few specimens of micro-organisms, as exemplified in the tubes 
before him. He pointed out, in speaking of bacilli, it must 
not be imagined that the particular growth they saw in these 
tubes represented a single bacillus ; on the contrary, each tube 
contained a colony of bacilli, Some of these were innocent, 


and some were more or less of a malignant nature. They had 
also a few specimens illustrating pathology, especially the 
pathology of parasites, flukes, trichine, tuberculosis in the 
ox, &c. Then there was a meteorological section arranged by 
Mr. Symons, with a very fair set of meteorological instruments 
detailed in the catalogue. There were also a number of lantern 
slides for lecture purposes, and these were made considerable 
use of by their own lecturers, and also by lecturers who went 
about under the auspices of the Sanitary Institute delivering 
lectures in different parts of the country. In Section B, devoted 
to the hygiene of special classes, trades and professions, con- 
siderable space in the catalogue was devoted to plans and 
drawings of schools and artisans’ dwellings. He did not mean 
to say that these were all models of construction, indeed many 
of them were models of what they ought to avoid in the future. 
Some towns when demolishing large areas had sent deputations 
to the Metropolis to ascertain what sort and kind of artisans’ 
dwellings it would be desirable to construct. Such persons 
would find it useful to consult the plans in this Museum. 

The chief section was, however, Division C, dealing with 
building construction and sanitary apparatus, which constituted 
the most interesting and the most comprehensive collection in 
the whole Museum. In connection with this they had at the 
present time drawings, plans and sections of the sewers, and 
of the apparatus by which the sewage of London was dealt 
with. He believed that these drawings could not at the 
present time be found anywhere except at this Museum. These 
might be of great use to sanitary engineers as samples of con- 
struction. He referred them to a model on his right of various 
forms of brick walls set in wet sand, showing the efficacy and 
the result_of a damp-proof course, and without it. If they 
would examine it closely after the lecture, they would see that 
where there was a proper damp-proof course the moisture did 


/not extend beyond that course, but in the absence of such a 


course the damp rose more or less up the wall. 

The next exhibit gave them a visual impression of the 
enormous quantity of water that an ordinary brick would take 
up. It consisted, as they could see, of two bricks originally of 
exactly the same weight poised on a pair of scales, and the 
amount of water in the beaker placed upon the dry brick 
represented the amount of water taken up by the moist brick. 
They would understand with regard to a house that was damp 
what an enormous quantity of water the wall must contain. 

The diagram above that specimen showed a house that had 
been built in a very happy and fortunate position so far as view 
was concerned, but they would see from the diagram that 
unless that house had been built on a concrete foundation it 
was certain to be damp, for it had been built on a pocket of 
gravel, beneath which was an impervious stratum of close clay 
in which the water accumulated and rose by capillary attraction 
through the walls of the house. Beneath their feet they would 
see several examples of flooring, the floor of the Museum being 
a sort of patchwork just to illustrate the various kinds of — 
flooring that were available—mosaic, wood block flooring, — 
parquet flooring, &c. 

Then there were various kinds of water-closets, to two of 
which he wished to call attention. These were both very bad 
forms of closets, one a long hopper and the other the old- 
fashioned pan-closet, there being under the container a D-trap 
which very often caused disease. The particular exhibit he was 
referring to was connected directly with the cistern which was 
presumably used for drinking purposes, and he pointed out that 
whenever the valve was pulled bubbles of air found their way _ 
from the pan up through the water. That met an argument 
which had often been raised, for people sometimes said it was 
an impossibility if a closet was connected with a cistern for gas 
to get from the closet up into the cistern. The exhibit in 
question showed very clearly the contrary. Such people 
reasoned as if the pipe going from the cistern to the closet was 
always full of water, which was by no means the case. This 
pipe might get full of foul air, and directly they got a connec- 
tion between the cistern and the closet, that foul air was 
expelled through the water and contaminated it. Moreover, 
there were plenty of analyses showing that water in a cistern so 
connected often contained a considerable quantity of ammonia 
and was extremely impure. So they had a simple fact proved 
by ocular demonstration and other means. Some of the most 
modern forms of closets would also be found in the Museum. 
There were the syphonic closets, which presented several 
advantages, though, on the other hand, they presented the 
disadvantage of requiring a three-gallon flush. The Sanitary 
Institute had accepted the doctrine established by some very 
careful experiments made by a committee of the Institute, that 
a two-gallon flush is not sufficient to keep a water-closet and 
drain perfectly clear. Unfortunately in the Metropolis the water 
companies had laid down two gallons as the maximum quantity, 
and this limit had been sanctioned by statute. There was 
consequently a difficulty at the present time, and the law 
required altering in order to make it agree with the dictates of 
sanitary science. 

With regard to drainage they had some special exhibits. A 
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very useful one, which he supposed had taught hundreds of 
students what a drain ought to be, was the large model on his 
deft, showing a soil pipe with all kinds of joints, showing how a 
lead soil pipe should be connected with the earthenware pipe 
of the drain, an inspection chamber and an air inlet. It also 
showed how the soil pipe should be ventilated by being carried 
up full bore to the roof, and also how the various closets are to 
be connected with the drain which was provided with its 
ventilating pipe to prevent what was known as anti-syphonage. 
He then referred them to a drawing immediately above the 
model, of a drain which presented nearly every possible defect. 
It ran up and down, its contents were escaping into the earth, the 
root of a tree had grown through one of the joints, a common 
enough accident; in the Museum, indeed, was a large root 
which was found inside a drain. It also showed a right-angle 
junction instead of a smaller drain joining the drain in the 
direction of the flow. The next junction was not inserted in 
the proper way. A drain such as that must necessarily pollute 
the ground in which it was laid, and would be liable to get 
choked. 

The next drawing represented the damming back of sewage 
in the drain from a defective syphon. The arm of the syphon 
which went towards the sewer was bent in a faulty manner, in 
that the outlet was at a higher level than the arm of the house 
part. The consequence was that the drain never emptied 
itself. Then, with regard to traps of drains, there were all 
kinds of traps to be seen in the corridor—bell traps, dip traps, 
and other kinds of traps that human ingenuity had devised. 
What they found extremely useful in instructing students was 
a fairly complete collection of apparatus for the testing of 
drains. Modern drains were tested by what was called the 
water test, also by what was called the smoke test. The water 
test was applied by plugging one end of a drain at the lowest 
joint and simply pouring in water at a higher point, and 
noticing whether the water level sank or not; if not, then the 
drain might be presumed to be sound, while if it did, then it 
certainly leaked. Instead of stopping the end of the drain up 
with clay, there were several more or less ingenious appliances 
which had been devised for the purpose. He showed one such, 
which, if of the proper size, firmly plugged it on being screwed 
ap. He also showed a bag which was used for the same 
purpose, which had the advantage over the screw plug that it 
could be applied more easily in certain cases. Then there were 
smoke rockets. These were filled with a composition which 
emitted an enormous volume of smoke, probably something like 
the volume of smoke in the “ Arabian Nights” which the poor 
fisherman let out when he uncorked the bottle which contained 
the genii. This was inserted into the drain after being lighted ; 
the ventilating shafts having been plugged and the smoke 
being under pressure would find its way through any imperfect 
joint. Sometimes the defect was not shown by one rocket, and 
several had to be employed to get the requisite pressure. He 
then showed another kind of smoke rocket, which he said was 
being very much used at the present time. It was a compara- 
tively small rocket, but it would burn under water, that is to 
say, the fuse was not extinguished by water. That was an 
advantage, inasmuch as it enabled them to pass it round the 
bend of a trap through the water. The holder attached to the 
rocket was used for drawing back the case after the discharge. 
All these various appliances were made great use of in the 
lectures and in the demonstrations to students. 

There were also in the corridor a number of exhibits 
showing the results of faulty sanitation, the effects of gases on 
pipes and so on. He especially called attention to a fine 
<ollection of corroded D-traps and corroded old pan-closets, 
and also to some extraordinary sanitary arrangements which 
have been taken out of some of the best houses in the West 
End and had been presented to this Museum, showing what 
serious sanitary defects might exist in high-class dwellings. 

There was an excellent exhibit bearing on water-supply, 
including a filter of one of the London water companies, full 
‘size, filled with fine sand, coarse sand and pipes underneath. 
They had also diagrams one-quarter scale of the filtering beds 
of other companies. 

He directed their attention to a new exhibit which had 
recently been presented to the Museum by a member of their 
Council, illustrating the effects of pumping at a well on the 
surrounding strata. They would see that a well in the centre 
of a porous sandy soil reduced the water level over a very wide 
area, the fall of level in the form of a curve being shown by 
glass tubes symmetrically arranged outside. The more they 
pumped the more marked was the curve. In other words, the 
more water that was pumped the more polluted would it be 
likely to be, drawing as it did its water from a larger area of 
surrounding soil. The arrangement of the model was in a 
linear series, but of course if the soil were homogeneous, the 
well would act more or less in a circle. ' 

In the same division there were various ventilating appli- 
ances, cowls, tubes and flaps, which could be seen in the 
gallery, Tobin’s tubes, perforated bricks, ventilating windows, 
in fact, a fair example of the appliances at present in use. 


In concluding his remarks he hoped they would admit that 
the Sanitary Institute did useful work although they had no 
State aid. In the Museum they had brought together a 
number of objects, not perhaps of interest as a show-place, but 
of high value to all who were engaged in teaching hygiene, and 
of special value to the advancement of sanitary science as 
applied to domestic and public life. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SHOW-PLACE. 


T is generally supposed that primitive and picturesque seaside 
villages are transformed solely through building specula- 
tion. It will be seen from the following communication of a 
correspondent of the 7Zz7mes that a village can be made un- 
attractive without any action of either builders or architects :— 
Without stating the exact situation of the place, it will be 
enough for me to say that it is a fishing village on the coast of 
the West of England. Nor need we inquire into the origin or 
genesis of the village, a matter as to which history and tradi- 
tion are silent. It is ancient, however, and undoubtedly 
existed in “the days of bows and arrows,” which is the local 
way of indicating extreme antiquity. A neighbouring head- 
land affords a certain degree of shelter, and rendered 
practicable the building, several centuries ago, of a small 
stone quay for the protection of fishing boats. Then 
came the erection of a few cottages on the beach, and the 
gradual growth of the village, uphill, to its present modest 
cimensions. Nature, which endowed the place with an ample 
gift of beauty, was good enough also to provide herrings and 
other fish, but chiefly herrings, for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
Art contributed boats and nets, trawlers and herring boats, 
trawl nets and drift nets, for the capture of the fish, and, as an 
alternative occupation, added little patches of hillside garden 
to every cottage. The people, being thus equipped for the 
battle of life, retained for many years the characteristics of a 
simple and thriving community. Such of them as went to sea 
would return at length, and marry and settle down in their 
native village, duly decorating their homes with shells, bunches 
of coral, strange teeth and tusks, and the swords of sword-fish, 
the trophies of their voyages. But on the whole, beyond the 
radius of a few miles, the villagers saw and knew little of the 
outer English world. 

After a time came a change, which may be said to mark a 
distinct stage in the history of the village. A famous man 
wrote a famous book, and unfortunately laid some of its scenes 
in this remote corner of the world, the attractions of which he 
painted with admirable truth and vigour. Every one read the 
book, and too many of its readers came to visit the place. 
Little by little its seclusion was broken down. One new-comer 
brought another ; the bachelor visitor of one year brought his 
bride in the succeeding summer ; the solitary and hard-reading 
undergraduate returned a twelvemonth later as the tutor of a 
reading party ; artists came, at first singly, and then in bat- 
talions ; and when, after the artists, came the photographers, 
both professional and amateur, the work of advertisement was 
complete. The village naturally adapted itself to the altered 
condition of things, and did its best to accommodate 
its new friends. Two inns, the more ambitious of which 
tempted the traveller with “neat wines,” sprang up where only 
one had been before.. Humble fisherfolk, who had never 
hitherto dreamed of lodgers, now not only dreamed of them, 
but received them with primitive honesty and hospitality. The 
village, healthy enough before, was now for the first time 
drained, so that the visitors might have ocular rather than nasal 
evidence of its salubrity. A reading-room, with a fair number 
of books and magazines, was an intellectual resource at all 
times, especially in wet weather. In short, the village was just 
such a haven of rest as the tired Londoner often longs for and 
seldom finds. The villagers, of course, prospered greatly, for 
with their visitors came wealth, not in great masses, but in a 


‘stream so considerable and so evenly distributed that want and 


poverty, as understood elsewhere, certainly did not exist. 
Thrift and sobriety, no doubt, were the main cause of this 
prosperity, but the comfortable margin and the snug balance in 
the Post Office Savings Bank may be credited in great part to 
the summer season. The moral influence of money is a 
question for philosophers. In this particular instance, as far as 
I can judge, the standard of comfort has been distinctly raised 
without any ill effects. Whether the people are as hardy as 
they used:to be is a more doubtful matter. 

But some virtue has gone out of the village after all. It is 
the virtue, the nameless quality which it has lost by becoming 
a show-place. This is the work of the last few years. It has 
not grown from a fishing village to a watering-place, but from 
a fishing village toa show-place. There are no new parades 
or new terraces, for any such extensions would ruin the 
scenery and kill the goose with the golden eggs. Nothing, in 
fact, has injured the place so much as its own beauty. Its face 
has been its fortune and is now its misfortune. Scores of 
enthusiasts have sung its praises and have told everyone to go 
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and see it. The result is that everyone who finds him self 
within reach of the place does go and see it, if only fora few 
hours—except, perhaps, the golfers at the links ten miles off, 
who have more serious affairs to attend to. But as for the 
sightseers, they come from far and near in waggonettes, coaches 
and in steamers, to the number of about 300 or 400 almost 
every day, Would that it were possible to hide them by 
fifties in a cave. It is not that they are worse than other 
excursionists, but only that they drive away the lodgers and 
turn a quiet village into what the handbills call era 
favourite excursion.” At midday they overrun and overwhelm 
every available inch of space. Towards evening they are 
taken away—we have “let the legions thunder past,” as in 
Matthew Arnold’s poem—and there is peace once more till to- 
morrow comes, and with it more steamers, drags, coaches, dog- 
carts, waggonettes and all kinds of music. The old tranquillity 
of the place, once so charming and refreshing, has gone for 
ever, and we have instead a show-place, a place to look at, to 
lunch in, to scamper through—not to know, not to rest in, not 
to enjoy. As for the villagers, whom I have described as unin- 
jured by prosperity, they must be made of more than ordinary 
clay if all this does not demoralise them. It is the trawling 
season, but the trawlers have been idle for whole weeks to- 
gether. There is no wind for trawling to-day, or the wrong 
wind, or too much wind, or too little ; but, in truth, there 1s no 
inducement to trawl or, for the matter of that, to do any other 
sort of work. Why catch fish when it can always be bought 
from elsewhere? why go trawling when it pays better to bring 
boatloads of excursionists from the steamers to the beach? 
This being so, by all means let these good folks make hay 
while the sun shines, especially as it is the lightest and most 
lucrative of all occupations ; let them welcome the bustle and 
the noise, get rid of their lodgers and entertain instead daily 
crowds of hilarious excursionists. They will miss nothing but 
a few old faces and lose nothing but a few old friends. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual general meeting of members of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was held in the new rooms, 187 
Pitt Street, Mr. T. L. Watson, president, in the chair. 

The secretary (Mr. C. J. MacLean) read the twenty-seventh 
annual report of the council on the affairs of the Institute. It 
stated that the past session had been one of great prosperity. 
For many years the membership had steadily increased, but 
this year no fewer than eight new members had been admitted, 
while honorary membership had been conferred on a number 
of gentlemen. There were now on the roll sixty ordinary and 
ten honorary members. The finances were in a very satis- 
factory position. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
he had to congratulate the members upon their first meeting in 
these rooms, as well as upon an accession of new members 
during the past session, which made their numbers larger than 
at any previous period in the history of the Institute. As 
membership was restricted to architects, and to those who were 
believed to be qualified’ by training and experience, there was 
a natural limit to the expansion of the Institute. At the 
present moment they were not far from having reached that 
limit, as the membership might be said to include, with a few 
exceptions certainly, but only a few, all who were eligible in the 
west of Scotland. The election of honorary members was 
another matter of some moment. The leading purpose for 
which the Institute had been constituted was, according to the 
articles of association, ‘‘The advancement of the art and 
science of architecture.” A good deal was implied in these 
words. The advancement of architecture was, and must ever 
be, bound up in the advancement of the other arts and in the 
intellectual and social advancement of the country. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should acknowledge and seek 
alliance with some of those who had contributed to this 
intellectual and. social advancement, and with some of the 
most distinguished workers in their own and other arts. 
He had referred to the acquisition of premises in which to 


hold their meetings and house their library. This was 
a step which would add much to their usefulness. Their 


co-operation with the Architectural Association would, he 
believed, be beneficial to both Societies. They hoped 
to have immediately a reading-room, well furnished with 
English and Continental magazines of architecture and the 
arts, and ultimately to acquire by gift and purchase a valuable 
library. They intended also to have occasional exhibitions, 
such as the one now being held there by the Architectural 
Association. Much benefit might be derived from such shows 
of work, and particularly from small exhibitions of a more 
specialised kind, such as he hoped they might be able to hold. 
They had seen a wonderful revival in some of the arts con- 
nected with architecture, to quote a notable instance, the art of 
glass-painting or stained-glass. There were other arts, less 
mportant it might be, but still valuable, which had become 


almost extinct within the last hundred years. He did not 
attempt to enumerate them, he mentioned only one or two. 
They had no workers in lead such as they had had in past 
times. Up till-early in the present century the worker in lead 
was an artist, now he was a registered plumber. With 
all possible respect for registered plumbers, and the useful 
and excellent work they did, he suggested that an ex- 
hibition of old artistic lead work, if such could be got 
together, would be something of a revelation to lead-workers 
and to many others besides. Take again cast-iron, which was 
largely produced in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, would 
anyone assert that our ironfounders generally knew anything of 
cast-iron design? And so with other departments of work. 
He believed that small and carefully selected exhibitions of ‘the 
kind he had alluded to would have a highly educative influence 


| both on architects and their collaborators in the work of con- 


struction and decoration. Many other departments of work 
would occur to each of them in which an exhibition of select 
examples, while not sufficiently interesting to attract the public, 
and‘while not intended to attract them, would for that very 
reason, it might be, prove more valuable to workers in 
the arts. They were sometimes asked why they did not 
emulate or excel the greatest works of other ages. It 
was a shallow reproach, and one that they might retort 
upon those who used it. Architecture was not merely the 
work of a few individual constructors and designers whom 
they called architects; more than any other art it was the 
expression of the life and habits, the character and genius, of a 
people. It was the history, and perhaps the only perfectly true 
history, of its own time. Did anyone suppose that the cathe- 
drals and churches of the Middle Ages, the castles and palaces 
of the Renaissance, were merely the work of a few brilliant and 
accomplished architects? Did they not see in them a whole 
people moved by a common impulse. Architecture at its best 


was always national as well as individual, and he did not 


believe that anything national could be produced otherwise 
than bya nation. A national art could not grow up in the 
midst of national indifference. There were not wanting signs 
of hope for the future, and they could only go on and do their 
utmost with the work at their hands. 

Mr. W. Forrest Salmon seconded, and the report was 
adopted. 

The treasurer’s statement was also submitted and approved, 
and members of the Council appointed. 

In the evening the members of the Institute inaugurated 
the occupancy of their new premises in Pitt Street by holding 
their annual dinner. Mr. T. E. Watson occupied the chair, 
and the duties of croupier were discharged by Mr. W. T. 
Salmon. The company included Deacon-Convener Ramsey ; 
Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh ; Professor Ferguson, 
and Messrs. Tom M‘Ewan, A J. Kirkpatrick, George Bell, 
David Thomson, J. A. Morris, Samuel Fleming, John Keppie 
and A. N. Paterson. After an excellent dinner the chairman 
gave the loyal toasts, which were duly honoured. “The Lord 
Provost, Magistrates and Town Council of Glasgow,” proposed 
by the croupier and responded for by the Leacon-Convener, 
was heartily pledged. 

Dr. R. Rowand Anderson gave the “ Glasgow Institute of 
Architects.” On behalf of the Architectural Association of 
Edinburgh he wished them every success in their new house. 
There was evidence there of their material prosperity and 
permanence ; but he also felt that they were doing a work of 
great importance to the art of Glasgow. He was desired by 


the Architectural Association of Edinburgh to assure them that _ 


they felt none of that foolish, old rivalry that some time ago we 
used to hear of between Edinburgh and Glasgow. The great 
wealth of Glasgow, its culture and its patronage of art in all its 
forms, had put that into the past altogether. There was no 
doubt that by the influence of that Institute and other art bodies 
there was a growing school of art in Glasgow that was destined 
to take a very prominent place in Britain. He would take back 
with him to Edinburgh a very kindly report of what he had 
witnessed that evening. 

The Chairman, in reply, remarked that it was a great satis- 
faction that the Institute had become residents of these 
premises, and he had no doubt that it would lead to develop- 
ments in many directions. He hoped that not only would they 


meet there for the transaction of business, but that the members — 


would come together in a social capacity, and be led to 
appreciate one another more than they had hitherto been able to 
do. There was necessity for that. He was afraid that architects 
and kindred bodies were working under somewhat adverse con- 
ditionsinthese days. They had got into a great age of machinery, 
and developments in that direction had blinded a great many 
people to the claims of art and the attractions that art had to offer- 
They had learned to travel at the rate of 50 miles an hour, and 
perhaps they might learn yet to travel at the rate of 60, 
70, cr 100 miles an hour. There was a danger of the value of 
such achievements being over-estimated. After all, it only 
meant that they got to their destination a little sooner—if they 
ever got there at all. He went on to allude to the various 
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improvements that had been effected in these times towards 
the greater comfort and longer life of the people, and held that in 
that connection architecture could perform an important function. 
It was the function of architecture to make those lives enjoy- 
able, to give people good homes, healthful houses, and to lead 
them to appreciate those attractions which architecture, 
sculpture and the other arts were so well calculated to afford. 

The other toasts were—“ Merchants’ House and Trades’ 
House,” “ Painting and Sculpture,” “ The University,” “ Glasgow 
School of Art,” “Kindred Societies” and “ The Secretary,” all 
of them being heartily pledged. 


THE FALLS OF FOYERS. 


HE British Aluminium Company have been pushing ahead. 
The progress of the works has been so rapid during the 
summer that it is expected that the manufacture of the metal 
will be commenced in the early months of next year. About 
400 men—navvies, local workmen and miners from Wales— 
are employed and housed in bungalows erected here and there 
throughout the woods, and about 10,000/. has already been 
spent in wages. So far the principal work has been the 
formation of a tunnel from the upper to some distance below 
the lower falls, half a mile long, 4 feet in breadth and 6 in 
height. Several sections of the tunnel are completed, and the 
work will be finished before the new year. At the end of the 
tunnel there is a reservoir on the hill side, from which pipes 
descend in a straight line to the turbine pit below. The fall 
is 350 feet. There are six pipe tracks and as many 
turbines, the latter developing over 4,000 horse-power. 


electric light for the works and other subsidiary purposes. 
The factory is situated on the alluvial plain east of the estuary 


of the Foyers River, only a few feet above the level of Loch | 


Ness, and is to be an ornate building, from which no smoke 


will be emitted, seeing only water power is used. A line of | 


railway connects the works with Foyers Pier, where all the 
shipments will be made. The company have interfered as 
little as possible with the sylvan beauties of the place. A track 
has been cut among the trees along the line of the tunnel, and 
a broader track where the pipes descend to the turbine, the 
latter being the most gloomy of the gaps, but it is to be planted 
with flowering plants, and everything will be done to obliterate 


as much as possible the operations carried out in connection | 


with the works. 

When the factory has been set agoing, a permanent village 
for the workmen is to be erected on a picturesque site at the 
upper falls. 
meeting of the Perthshire County Council, as unless the 
road deviations in Strathendrick proposed by the company 
are Sanctioned, operations at the factory will be considerably 
curtailed. The falls will also suffer. By deviating certain 
roads the company will be enabled to raise Loch Garth 
20 feet and Loch Farraline to feet, thus joining both lochs 
together and producing a sheet of water about five miles long, 
and capable, it is estimated, of keeping the works as well as 
the falls in operation. 


Whitebridge. As this loch lies at an altitude of 1,000 feet it 


will be quite possible to use the water twice over before it enters | 


Loch Ness. 
future will be the closing of Foyers Hotel. 


One source of regret to visitors to the falls in 


premises are to be turned into a residence for one of the 
company’s officials. 


THE OLD CROSS OF PEEBLES. 


OME months ago Major Thorburn of Craigerne intimated 
by letter to the Town Council his intention of placing 


the ancient cross on its old site, at the junction of High Street, | 


Northgate, and Eastgate, at his own expense. This was at 
once agreed to by the Council; and the work having been 
accomplished, the cross, now occupying its old site, was 


formally handed over by Major Thorburn to the custody of the | 


magistrates and Town Council of Peebles on Saturday after- 
noon, in presence of a large assemblage. The cross, which was 
in existence in 1320, was, by a resolution of the Council in 
1807, ordered for sale as being ruinous. Fortunately the shaft 
was secured by the late Sir John Hay, and was preserved in 
his grounds at Kingsmeadows till 1858, when he handed it 
over to the burgh. The late Dr. William Chambers, then had 
it placed in the quadrangle of the institution which he gifted to 
his native town in 1859, and there it has remained, com- 
paratively out of sight, till Major Thorburn so generously 
came forward and restored it to its original position. On 
behalf of the Council and community, Provost Lossock 
accepted the trust. In recognition of this generous action, 
Major Thorburn was presented with the freedom of the burgh. 


Considerable interest attaches to the forthcoming | 


Later on it is proposed to raise Loch | 


Killin by 40 feet, and to establish a subsidiary factory at | pold a conference at Plymouth on Saturday, the 26th inst., to 


Mr. Elder, the | 
present tenant, leaves the hotel next Whitsun-day, and the | 


| 


_ indebted for the preservation of commons and open 
_ the neighbourhood of the capital. 


GLASGOW ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NG the meeting of this Society Mr. John Honeyman, A.R.S.A., 

delivered the opening lecture of the season, the subject 
being “ Church Architecture in Scotland during the Nineteenth 
Century.” Examining the causes which dominated the archi- 
tectural features of churches at the beginning of the century, 
the lecturer found that, apart from conscientious convictions as. 
to the orthodoxy of ugliness, what chiefly affected this class of 
architecture was the circumstance that upon the heritors lay 
the burden of providing and maintaining church accommoda- 


| tion in every parish. These heritors took care to do nothing 


more than fulfil their legal obligations, and the plainest possible 
buildings were the result. Up till the Disruption there were, 
strictly speaking, no churches except those of the Establish- 
ment ; all others, however imposing, were only chapels. But the 
claim of the Free Church to be the Church of Scotland temporarily 
disestablished, served to break down the distinction between 
one dissenting body and another, with the consequence that it 
soon became the custom to call all places of worship churches, 
without regard to sect. Another incidental result having a 
more direct effect upon our later architecture was the abroga- 
tion of the old unwritten law which debarred all Dissenters 
from erecting steeples and ringing bells. Here again the Free 
Church led the way, but she was speedily followed by other 
denominations, and an enormous crop of spires soon appeared, 
not only in our towns but all over the country—very often 
looking down upon the Auld Kirk, built in less auspicious 
times. Another circumstance which has considerably influ- 
enced the design of our later churches is the growth of that 
movement with which this Society is identified, and which he 


t : had no doubt was destined to effect considerable changes in 
Five of the turbines will work dynamos to supply elec- | 
tricity for the aluminium furnaces, and the sixth will supply | 


the order and character of our public devotions. The im- 
provement in church architecture had gone on steadily through- 


| out the century, until now at its close we had architects born 


and reared among us capable of producing works as great, as 
artistic and magnificent as any produced during the Middle 
Ages,.all they require for this achievement being enough of 
time and enough of money. On the motion of Mr. P. M‘Gregor 
Chalmers, seconded by Rev. John Charleson, B.D., a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Honeyman for his lecture. 


GENERAL. 


The Memorial of Henry Purcell, the composer, will take 
the form of a case for the organ in Westminster Abbey, and 
which Mr. J. L. Pearson, RA., has designed. The cost will 
be 2,000/. 

Meissonier’s Memorial, in the space outside the Louvre 
facing the Seine, is to be inaugurated to-day (Friday). Some 
verses composed by M. Jean Aicard on the occasion are to be 
recited by M. Mounet-Sully. ; 

The Prehistoric Fort recently discovered near Helensburg 
is circular in form, and the interior measures 32 feet in 
diameter. The walls show an average thickness of 13 feet. 
The fort occupies a commanding position on the top of Dum- 
bowie Hill, and must have been a stronghold of some 
importance, 


The Devon and Exeter Architectural Society are to 


consider a proposal from the three towns to establish a branch 
at Plymouth. After the conference a luncheon will be pro- 
vided, and an excursion to the lovely park at Mount Edgcumbe: 
will be made. The committee of management consist of 
Messrs. Bazeley, Richards, Shires, and E. M. Leest, hon. 
secretary. ; 

The Ancient Abbey Church of Llanthony, Monmouth- 
shire, of which the Rev. G. Guise Lewis is vicar, has been 


| reopened, after a thorough 1estoration of the nave, through the 


liberality of Lord Llangattock, Mr. Walter Savage Landor and 
others. 

Zhe Death is announced of Mr. Philip Henry Lawrence, 
solicitor, Lincoln’s Inn, to whom Londoners are largely 
spaces in 


The Duke of Sutherland has accepted the mayoralty of 
Longton for the ensuing year. 

The Committee of Council on Education have been in- 
formed through the Foreign Office that the Seventh Inter- 
national Art Exhibition will be held at Munich in 1897, under 
the patronage of the Prince Regent of Bavaria, mainly on the 
lines of the rules of the exhibition of 1892. 

Mr. Robert Miller has been unanimously re-elected Dean 
of Edinburgh Guildry. 

An Ancient Painting has, it is stated, been discovered in 
the catacombs of St. Priscilla, about two miles outside the 
Porta Salara at Rome. 

Messrs. Boston, Menzies & Morton, architects, Greenock, 


have had their design selected for a new Established Church 
at Yoker, to accommodate 800 sitters. 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue London County Council resolved on Tuesday to 
allow the hoarding around the works of the new White- 
friars Fire Station to be used for advertisements. It was 
objected that as it was the duty of the Council to beautify 
London, it was inconsistent to permit anything to be 
perpetuated which would be a disfigurement, and it was 
explained that property in the neighbourhood of hoardings 
was depreciated in value. Against the objections was set 
down the profit of 5,600/.a year which the Council were 
supposed to derive from the Whitefriars hoarding. So far 
as we are informed, there is not a single precedent of so 
large a sum being paid to the Council for one hoarding. 
It is supposed that builders and others make allowances to 
that extent in tenders and estimates. ‘There is a difference, 
however, between a supposititious financial arrangement and 
a payment of 5,000/. to the credit of the Council. The 
money received in the majority of cases is far smaller, and 
is no equivalent for the injury which is inflicted on property 
by the advertisements, and the pain which is suffered by 
inhabitants from the eyesores. 


A MEETING of the Eastbourne Town Council was held 
on Monday, when it was decided by a large majority 
(twenty-two against five) to promote a Bill in Parliament 
authorising the Council to provide a supply of pure and 
wholesome water for the inhabitants. Mr. Deacon, of 
Westminster, is to prepare the plans and he will be aided 
by Professor Boyp Dawkins, of Manchester, as geological 
adviser. Eastbourne is at prescnt supplied by water of 
organic purity drawn from wells belonging to the Eastbourne 
Water Company, the water being derived from both the 
lower and the upper greensand formations. The quantity 
obtained is nearly two millions of gallons a day. Recently it 
was found that the water was somewhat salty. Complaints 
were at once raised and the chemists of the company 
could not deny that there was an excess of salt. But no 
harm arose, and the death-rate was not increased. The salt 
was traced to a particular spring by Dr. E. FRANKLAND, 
F.RS. the chemist, and Mr. W. WuitTaker, of the 
Geological Survey. A concrete wall was undertaken to 
dam back the water from the general supply, but it is 
generally extremely difficult to control springs at once. 
The company, no doubt, acted with energy, but somehow 
the impression which their conduct gave was that they were 
unable to grapple with the case. Urged by the protests of 
the Schoolmasters’ Association and the Medical Society the 
Town Council were bound to propose the obtaining of a 
new supply. It may be doubted whether the Bill, if one is 
lodged, will be followed to the end. The Duke of DEvon- 
SHIRE is chairman of the directors of the water company, 
and his opposition would be fatal to any private Bill. Plans 
will, we suppose, be lodged and the preliminary operations 
gone through, but even those stages in a Parliamentary 
campaign are oppressively expensive. Sooner or later the 
salt will not be allowed to mingle with the water, and then 
it will.be discovered that, although their alarm was need- 
less, the ratepayers will have to pay large sums for indulging 
in a panic. 


Tue annual Winter Exhibition of Oil-Paintings, which 
was opened to the public this week at Mr. McLean’s 
Gallery, Haymarket, would be well worthy of a visit if its 
walls could boast of nothing else save Mr. PETER 
GRAHAm’s masterpiece, Moorland and Mist, of which a 
reproduction is now procurable in excellent photogravure. 
To bear it company during the season are another canvas 
of his, 4 Storm in the Highlands ; an almost faultless work 
by Mr. Leaver, Zhe Path to Llyn Idwal, North Wales ; 
and Mr. Gopwarp’s Zhe Sleeping Girl, whose blue gauze 
drapery proves that it may in itself become a test of ability. 
To teach their own lessons of art inspired by nature, there 
are also represented such well-known artists as Sir EpwarD 
Poynter, J. B. Burcess and ErsKINE NICOL, as well as 
many others whose names are as current gold in the world 
of brush and easel. The outer gallery reintroduces to us 


more than one old favourite, which to see is to be pleased, 
while to examine is to be instructed. Within the limited 
compass of sixty pictures Mr. McLean has managed to 
collect as many gems as a connoisseur should have any 
right to hope to come across in at least a couple of Royal 
Academies. 


Asout four months ago a competition was arranged in 
Paris for new offices for the Agaro, and it excited probably 
more interest than one for a municipal building. On the 
day when the exhibition of the designs was opened two 
jurors were elected by the competitors, viz. MM. RAvuLin 
and Pascat, thus bringing the number to nineteen, and 
allowing all interests to be represented. At the first 
meeting of the jury several of the designs were rejected on 
account of inefficiency or failure to comply with the con- 
ditions. Eventually it was decided to award the first prize 
of 5,000 francs to M. ArNnaup, the second prize of 
3,000 francs to M. DEPERTHES, and the two third prizes of 
1,000 francs each to MM. Cuesnay & BLuyseNn and MM. 
SCHOELLKOPF & Boutrron. Honourable mentions (in the 
form of scarf pins) were obtained by M. DeLatrre and 
MM. Joanny & PERissé. The premiated designs will be 
handed over to M. Saurrroy, the architect to the pro- 
prietors of the Azyaro, who will prepare the plans which will 
be carried out. 


THE decision which was given in the Scottish Courts 
on Tuesday must excite some alarm among railway com- 
panies. Asa rule, minerals are excluded from the convey- 
ances of land for railway works, although in the majority of 
cases they might be secured at a nominal rate. The restric- 
tion is not always observed. The Caledonian Railway 
Company lately excavated freestone at Maryhill, taking it 
from a lower level than that of the rails. The original 
owners of the property. thereupon claimed 16,000/. as the 
value of the stone, which they declared to be minerals. 
When the case was heard the judge considered the value 
of the stone obtained was 6,881/7. 15s. But as the 
cost of working was 2,224’. 8s. which was deducted, 
judgment was given for 4,657/. 7s. The railway com- 
pany appealed. Their plea was that the stone was 
valueless to the plaintiffs. Their lordships considered 
that the stone might have been a material of very 
little value at one time, but that was changed when the 
railway company came to the place, because they were not 
only customers who might buy the stone, but they were 
glad to get it as a great convenience to themselves. It was 
vain for the railway company to say that it was of no value. 
They got the stone, and they must pay the market price 
for it, which had been ascertained by evidence. The rail- 
way company claimed a deduction in respect of stone used 
on the ground. On that point their lordships thought that 
the railway company were entitled to a deduction for stone 
used in the making of roads, erecting walls, buildings, and 
a bridge. Accordingly the value of the stone was reduced 
to 4,257/, or a deduction of 400/. 


THE proximity of the United States, in which there is 
an immense amount of building carried on, naturally causes 
the Canadians to turn towards Boston, New York, or 
Chicago when they wish to select an architect. The 
tendency to act in this way has become so general as to 
largely affect Canadian practice. The last report of the 
Province of Quebec Association of Architects has the 
following remarks on the subject :—“ We think it is only 
due to ourselves that frequently foreign architects are 
employed in the Dominion, especially in Montreal, Toronto 
and Quebec. It is not too much to assert that the 
Canadian Associations of Architects have amongst them 
able and distinguished members, who can compare advan- 
tageously with those architects who are confiscating work 
to which Canadians are entitled. It is time to protest 
against a thing that has become an abuse, causing prejudice 
not only to our profession but indirectly to the whole 
country at large, in that it deprives a good proportion of 
the population—architects, mechanics, manufacturers, &c. 
—of their just rights. The Federal Government has done 
something in the matter by levying a custom duty on plans 
coming from abroad, but more is required.” What that 
“more ” means is not defined. 
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“THE EXALTATION OF ART.” 

VER the principal gateway of the Louvre and in face 
() of the Seine there is, as everybody knows, a high 
relief in bronze, representing a youth as the Genius of Art, 
with the winged horse, without which elevation is, in 
allegory at least, an impossibility. The poorest student 
from one of the art schools in the Quartier Latin can, as he 
crosses the bridge, recognise the significance of the com- 
position. It expresses to him and to all men that the 
palace of the kings of France is now dedicated to art, and 
that art is sublime. As the student enters the courtyard 
his eyes meet with the statues of men who once were weak 
and humble as himself, but whose fame France is anxious 
to preserve. Has he an ambition to be one day numbered 
among them? Let him then endeavour to soar like the 
genius he saluted as he came in, and who can tell to what 
height he may attain? The representation of everything 
that is allegorical or approaches allegory is supposed to be 
false in art. But what discourse at the opening of classes 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, at the Louvre, or the 
Trocadéro can so well suggest the necessity of scorning 
delights and living laborious days and nights as M. 
GAUTHERIN’S bronze? It seems to say, ‘“ Raise yourself 
above cliques and coteries and sorclid aims, jealousies, 
restricting rules and easy methods ; try to reach the purest 
heaven of invention if you aspire to be an artist, and when 
you are free from earth remember that wings are for ascent, 
since the noblest and the dullest need no extraneous aid if 
they wish to fall.” 

However fitting a representation of the kind might be 
for an approach to a palace of art like the Louvre, some of 
our countrymen and countrywomen express surprise to find 
the Genius of Art and his Pegasus soaring on one of the 
grandest of the galleries of the Hétel de Ville in Paris. 
It is a puzzle to most Britons who are conducted in parties 
through the building. They have heard so much about the 
conduct of the municipal councillors who are supposed to 
be Communists, and who are kept under restraint by the 
inmates of the neighbouring caserme, it seems odd to them 
as visitors and critics that among the paintings the crown- 
ing work should have for subject something that has so 
little relation with sewerage, street-cleaning, road-making, 
and the other cares and contracts of acorporation. In 
truth, the Winged Genius can never find a more apposite 
position than in a municipal council house. He stands for 
~ aspiration, which is as necessary for civic fathers as for any 
class of artists. We may not go as far as SCHILLER, and 
hold that all order in cities, as in states, is only a conse- 
quence of the lessons on harmony and order which were 
given by primitive artists. But how can elected authorities 
be better employed than in beautifying the cities and towns 
they represent? They may neglect their true duty, or they 
may misinterpret it. By so doing they are, however, merely 
acting as temporary obstacles to the realisation of what is 
the natural tendency inman. They may postpone the date 
of improvements, and make them in consequence more 
costly, but sooner or later the inevitable must be executed. 
Councillors and their constituents in Paris can therefore 
derive a lesson from M. Bonwat’s gorgeous plafond. 

The artist’s selection of such a subject aids us in under- 
standing its significance. M. Bonnat has gained fame 
mainly by his portraits, which have qualities that foreign 
rivals admit while they despair of imitating them. From 
the masculine vigour seen in them M. Bonnar is generally 
considered to be a realist. Indeed, when he undertakes 
subjects like the Jartyrdom of St. Denis he never 
shirks from the expression in the most downright way of the 
statement of his authority. No ancient canons would deter 
him from painting the Furies if he had accepted a com- 
mission to produce a Death of Meleager. It will then be 
asked, How can a realist be consistent with his own theory 
and practice if he will paint winged steeds and other 
belongings of an obsolete mythology? Probably M. 
Bonnat would answer the question by saying that in no 
easier way could he suggest his own strivings. Too 
commonly it is supposed that the unceasing aim after per- 
fection only characterises those who are idealists. They, 
in their own opinion at least, are so select in number and 
quality that RapHaEL himself is hesitatingly admitted 
among the company. It is overlooked that realism the 
most unflinching has degrees, and only after ceaseless en- 


deavour is an approach to nature attained. M. Bonnat’s 
works all exemplify the fact that what is attainable is an 
approximation to the truth. Time and labour are needed 
for any one who is eager to come nearer reality, and he has 
employed both wisely. Every new portrait from his hand 
when seen in the Salon is in advance of its predecessors, 
and his handling has become so assured by systematic 
effort we can hardly imagine that it can ever decline in 
power. A portraitist such as M. Bonnar by his ordinary 
practice is not unfitted thereby for dealing with imaginative 
work, Men of his class “search for nature and arrive at 
art.” Hence it is that with a subject like the one we repre- 
sent, where there is a temptation to recall scenes in the 
hippodrome, M. Bonnat relies.on his imagination, and 
presents to us its creations with a genius that is worthy to 
represent art. ; 

While there is no better way to indicate the pursuit 
after perfection than by such a scene as M. Bonnar 
depicts, it would be absurd to believe that the artist can 
find anything in the empyrean which is better adapted for 
use than what is here below. That was a fallacy which at 
one time was prevalent, and it led to the creation of 
celestial namby-pambyism which any of nature’s journey- 
men would disown. It was to painters who went astray 
among pseudo-sublime nonentities that old Lk&VESQUE 
addressed himself in the last century, saying, ‘‘ Let the artist 
take care not to lose himself in trying to follow PLaTo, nor 
believe that he must seek beyond the sky for the ideal 
beauty of which we have here below only feeble copies. 
We are attached to the earth by our nature, and it is on 
earth we should seek for whatever art can image of the 
most terrestrial or the most celestial. We cannot form any 
idea of transcendental beauty except by the contemplation 
of living beauty.” But in these days, when so many cares 
envelop an artist, he is not likely to go far on his pinions 
or to lose himself among the clouds. 

Who can deny, however, that the course which must be 
followed in order to reach what is called perfection ia any 
of the arts is as unlimited in respect to the duration of 
human life as any Milky Way? What artist could say he 
had done his utmost? MicHEL ANGELO, as we know, 
professed to be always learning, and what more pleasing 
sight could be beheld than to see him and another 
septuagenarian, TizIANO VECELLIO, together studying 
works of art in Rome like two youths? Da VINcI experi- 
mented as long as he was able to hold a pencil. Probably 
he was never satisfied with a single representation of any 
subject, for there are several versions of all his easel 
pictures, and one. has as much claim to be considered 
authentic as another. Never was there an artist who went 
further on the winged horse, and what he saw in his 
excursions made him more eager to advance. But from 
his time until those of Witt1amM MuLREADy, how many 
artists could be named who continued the exercises which 
are supposed to belong to adolescence, until their hands 
became too nerveless to guide Pegasus in his flights ? 

The painter and sculptor can be represented alone in 
thore upward excursions. It is otherwise with the archi- 
tect. Every advance of his inspires many to ascend, It is 
easy to trace his influence on subsidiary arts, on men who 
work in materials differing as paper does from granite, and 
whose products vary from drain-pipes to lightning-con- 
ductors. By many of these auxiliaries beauty is sought 
after with as. much eagerness as by the votaries of sculpture 
and painting. They also may have had glimpses of the 
wonders of cloudland, for as it is possible to be bounded 
in a nutshell and yet be king of infinite space, the archi- 
tectural carver and the metal worker can at command, and 
if he be worthy, have winged beings at his command. To 
whoever enjoys it, the exaltation of art is not anything which 
the hands of kings and potentates can perform. It is the 
privilege to seek after perfection, and not to be allowed to 
return without some reward. 


Mr. G. Payne, F.S A., has stated that the Roman villa at 
Darenth once consisted of a suite of rooms extending for a 
length of some 380 feet from east to west. Several of the 
rooms were paved with a red tesselated tile, and were painted 
in distemper. Baths, heating arrangements, and many other 
latter-day commodities were also found to have existed in this 
ancient residence. ; 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 


OIL-COLOURS. 


AFTER reading the words which Mr. WaTERHOUSE 

uttered in his address at Newbury, it will be difficult 
for many to look at an exhibition of pictures in London 
with unmixed satisfaction. An exquisite pleasure is 
afforded to the multitude, but what is the reward of those 
who produce the pictures and drawings? From his experi- 
ence as treasurer of the Artists’ Benevolent Society, Mr. 
WATERHOUSE was compelled to own that the money at his 
disposal was inadequate to the demands on it, although the 
worst cases do not come before the Society. Artists of 
acknowledged genius told him they could not discover a 
purchaser of their works. Enormous sums are mentioned 
as being paid from time to time for paintings, but the 
artists who are doing very well might, according to Mr. 
WATERHOUSE, be almost counted on one’s fingers. That 
conclusion can hardly bea surprise to frequenters of galleries. 
Every year pictures are appearing which, although admired 
at an earlier time, have failed to attract purchasers. Some- 
times they are to be seen again in London, but more often 
they are destined to a sort of nomadic existence, and are 
passed on from one provincial exhibition to another. 
Country visitors to the Academy or the principal metro- 
politan exhibitions are glad to boast of their acquaintance 
with these works, but although prices may be lowered, 
buyers keep aloof. Hence it is, as Mr. WATERHOUSE Says, 
the pictures sold form only a very small percentage of 
those which are produced. 

A great many struggling artists will be sure to conclude 
that the percentage of sales is likely to be diminished owing 
to the action of the Council of the Institute of Painters in 
Oil-Colours. Hitherto the hospitality of the Council was 
unrivalled, and every inch of wall space was covered, regard- 
less of the effect on the works of the members. In the 
new exhibition there is a change, for the number of pictures 
is less than five hundred. There will be much discussion 
of the change in policy, and many artists whose works are 
excluded will condemn it. They ought to remember, how- 
ever, that what at first sight appears to be cruelty is often 
kindness, and as the excessive production of pictures only 
appears to be advantageous to the suppliers of materials and 
the framemakers, in the interest of the great body of painters 
some endeavour should be made to check it. In justice to 
the members it should be remarked that any restriction in 
the disposal of the wall space has not been utilised by them 
for their own advantage. Not one of them has introduced 
more than three works, and the majority are represented by 
one or two: There is consequently no lack of generosity 
towards outsiders, for out cf 478 pictures in the exhibition, 
310 are contributed by them. It is well the truth should 
be known, for much of the grumbling which is heard about 
this year’s arrangement is undeserved. 

The President this year has another of his series of 
portraits with Shakespearean titles, viz. Portia, and the 
brocaded crimson gown is admirable, but such a portfolio 
as is represented, although of use as contrast, is hardly 
justified by archzeological precedents. The face would be 
better suited to Nerissa than Portia, if the picture were to 
be considered only as an illustration of the play. Mr. 
Dotiman and Mr. Dapp have this year abandoned the 
highwayman. By the former is He shall have Music 
wherever he goes, a donkey in the shafts of a barrel-organ, 
and as sad as becomes an animal in sucha position. The 
picture excites pity, but as men have to submit to the 
cruelty, why should other animals be exempted from a 
share in it? Mr. Dapp’s Do you Quarrel, Sir? might 
be the opening scene in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” if the 
retainers were more fairly balanced, but one against three 
suggests bravado. The picture shows that the artist can 
represent other costume besides that of the early 
part. of the century. The figures are excellent in 
modelling and characterisation; the incident is con- 
sequently well expressed. We like to see anything 
that suggests a builder’s work, but the long bench 
with the flat arch, of which the lines intersect those of the 
legs of the figures, is not happily introduced. Mr. FuLLEy- 
LOVE has a couple of small views of Venice which are 
effective. Mr. Locspait’s Afisericordia, Venice, recalls a 
building that is not. often selected. by painters. ©The 


President has also tried his hand on architecture in a view 
Newhouse, St. Albans. Few artists have been more success- 
ful with Galway scenes than Mr. BartLerr. His Preparing 
Jor Kelp Burning renders the peculiar colour of a district 
in which pathos somehow blends with softness. Although 
of smaller size, his Gathering Wrack for the Potato Crop is 
no less true in suggestiveness. Mr. J. R. Rerp’s Zhe Bread 
Winner: a Rehearsal, denotes more attention to form than 
is usual in his chromatic experiments. It might almost be 
a scene in a Paris public garden, and represents a stroller’s 
little girl practising dancing before the critical eyes of the 
father and the admiring eyes of the poodle. A woman, 
apparently the mother, who is seated near has other cares. 
It is somewhat conventional in composition, but with many 
that may be its chief merit. We must depend for safety on 
the navy, and to show forth the greatness of the service the 
Admiralty should secure Mr. OVEREND’s services. He has 
naval deeds always before his eyes, and hence it is that his 
Young Cloudesley Shovel Swimming with Despatches suggests 
the seventeenth century—a period when a cabin boy could 
rise to be an admiral, and hence unlike our own. 

In the west gallery the Old Scissors Grinders, by Mr. 
EDWIN Warp, secures attention by its vigorous realism, 
which probably seems more stern from some quiet land- 
scapes near it. Mr. H. Marsuaru has another of his 
London views, Ze Embankment, Winter, which is one of 
his most praiseworthy efforts to excite interest in a muni- 
cipal work. Mr. CLaupE Hayes’s Larly Morning in the 
Meadows, as regards trees and other vegetation, bears out 
the title, but the sheep are overcrowded. The Hon. JouHn 
COLLIER is nothing if not daring in encountering diffi- 
culties. In Hallow E’en he shows a girl in white gazing 
into a looking-glass in the hope of reading the future, but it 
is marred by the appearance of a man’s face, for the mystery 
vanishes. Looking-glasses should be declared to be un- 
paintable until a new RAPHAEL or TITIAN arises. Mr. 
J. E. BReun’s Xesting is a work of an artist from whom 
much that is excellent may be anticipated. 

The east gallery is varied in its contents. Egypt is 
recalled by Mr. F. Dition’s careful view of the Quarries 
of Syene, and Mr. F. Dean’s Zhe Sphinx and Pyramids 
during a Sand Storm—a difficult subject. A farmer 
would hardly appreciate Mr. Warren’s fine Harvest 
Weather, Devon, although pleasing to look at, for it is 
more like part of a neglected park than a source of crops. 
Mr. KENNINGTON is progressing, for this year he shows” 
in Zhe Lure, one of PLurus’s minions, a sort of syren who 
tempts by gold rather than by singing. The pose is difh- 
cult, but not ungraceful, and probably the picture would 
gain in interest if the girl were left without a victim. The 
Cerrigan Flead, Coast of Donegal, by Mr. JOSEPH KNIGHT, 
is a revelation of a region that is not sufficiently utilised by 
painters. Still more sombre is Mr. C. E. JoHNSON’s 
Corrie na Creach, Isle of Skye, which would be a fitting 
region for tragedy. Altogether the exhibition will repay 
more than one visit, and those who are in search of modern 
pictures on economical terms will discover there is no need 
to be circumscribed in their choice. 


TIMBER, SITE AND FOUNDATION.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 


HE subject announced for this evening’s lecture is “ Timber, 
Site and Foundation.” Before I reach it, however, asthis 
is the first of the lectures in this short course, I should like to 
point out that it is only parts of the study of building and 
sanitary construction that have been chosen as the subjects, 
and that these subjects cannot be thoroughly threshed out in 
so short a time. Please therefore consider these lectures as 
something to which you must make additions from books— 
from other lectures—most especially from your own experience 
and observation on buildings, and from conversation with others 
engaged like yourselves in one way or another in connection 
with building—and above all do not consider that we ask you 
to come here to be told exactly what we shall expect from you in 
answer to the questions, if you offer yourselves for examination. 
In considering the three subjects which I must touch upon 
to-night it seems to me that it will be a little more regular if 
we alter the sequence of them, and first discuss our building 
site, then put in the foundations and, lastly, talk over timber, 
one of the principal materials we shall build with. 


* A lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall on Wednesday, October jo. 
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The site, then, being taken first, I may point out that country 
sites are much less hampered and restricted than town ones, 
and consequently most of what I have to say will refer to sites 
in towns such as London, though part of it will refer to both. 
First, then, the primary requirements of any site are access, 
water-supply and drainage. 


Site. 


Access, I think, I hardly need dwell upon, but I must 
point out that it isa very serous defect in a building site if it 
cannot be supplied with good water, and more serious still 
if it cannot be drained. Of course, in most town sites these 
difficulties do not occur, but they constantly do in country sites, 
and there are also low-lying districts in many towns (as eé.g. 
parts of the East of London) that are not to this day efficiently 
drained. A site that cannot get any sun, or that cannot get 
any air, is extremely bad, and, on the other hand, it is undesir- 
able for a site to be quite exposed to the full force of gales 
from the south-west, which in most parts of England is the wet 
quarter, or to the cold, keen north and east winds. 

A low-lying site near water is apt to have a foggy atmosphere, 
and not infrequently to be wet below ground. The nature of 
the material just below the surface is a matter of importance, 
especially in country places. Gravel and chalk, which are 
porous, are more healthy than clay, which retains the moisture 
near the surface. This is not so important in the heart of a 
town, because, what with roads and buildings and paved yards, 
much of the rainfall is artificially caught and led away, and 
does not reach the subsoil at all, and it is not consequently so 
serious a drawback to London that much of it has to stand on 
clay, as it would be were this artificial state of things not 
created. In building on the gravelly parts of London, one is 
exposed to the risk of finding that the site at some time has 
been made a gravel pit, and what was dug out has been 
replaced with made earth, which is almost always foul—often 
extremely so. In rebuilding ona site that has been occupied 
before, it is of importance to search keenly for old cesspools, 
and, if they are found, entirely to remove them and the earth 
round them. Ona made-earth site it is necessary, or at least 
most desirable, to remove all the made earth if it be foul from 
the entire site, and if possible from some space round the 
building, and to see that in whatever filling-in is done only 
clean and hard materials are employed. This is obligatory in 
London. 

If possible, a dwelling-house should be so situated as to receive 
some sunshine at some part of the day in every room. Ina 
house where the principal living rooms are at the front, which is 
usual with town houses, the best aspect is south-east. Then the 
living rooms get morning sun, and by the time that in summer 
the sun has become scorching hot, it is off the front of the 
house. An east aspect secures the same advantage, but ina 
less degree. It is desirable to vary the plan of a building to 
suit the site, so that where practicable, in building on a plot of 
ground facing west or south-west, some important rooms might 
be put at the back. 

In country sites the neighbourhood of trees very near a 
building should be avoided. The neighbourhood of anything 
that pollutes the airis a fatal disadvantage to a site—a mews, or 
still worse, a slaughter-house, for example. Anything that 
spreads an unwelcome smell, even if quite harmless, is un- 
-desirable, because it induces people to keep their windows shut 
when they should be open. 

If possible, a clay site should be drained before building on 
it, precautions being taken to prevent the drainage setting the 
clay in motion, which on the side of a hill it may very well do. 
Every site should be covered with a thin layer of good concrete, 
the vegetable soil being first removed. The object of this is 
partly to check fungi and other similar vegetation, but chiefly 
to keep back ground air. There is a great deal of air freely 
circulating in the porous substance of the earth. It is laden 
with moisture, and it may be laden with injurious exhalations— 
possibly drawn from some distance. If it is not shut out the 
warmth of the house will suck it in, and hence the desirability 
of this layer of concrete. The London Building Act requires 
this precaution, and directs that the surface of such concrete 
shall be smoothed. This is good, as it partly closes the pores 
of the concrete and makes it less pervious to air. 

In dealing with a: chalky or gravelly site in the country, 
when either wells or underground tanks are to be used for 
water-supply or storage, never forget that there is a great 
possibility of their being fouled by tainted water from your own 
cesspools, or those of any neighbour you may have, and that 
water from ditches, or a farmyard, or a cesspit, may, and 
often does, travel a long distance underground, and take every 
precaution you can think of. Lastly, it is common to speak of 
a warm anda cold site, and this is no figure of speech. Dry 
sand or gravel absorbs half as much heat again from the sun’s 
rays as wet clay, and gives it out again at night, and this 
warmth adds to the benefit of a drier atmosphere which a 
gravelly or sandy soil can boast of. Space sufficient for access 
of air all round is very essential to a building site. 


The air-space about houses is a subject to which a good 
deal of attention has been directed of late. 

In parts of the North of England and in London cottages 
and labourers’ dwellings were largely built at one time in com- 
pact blocks of tenements standing back to back. Of course 
there was no chance of a current of air ever blowing through 
such a block of buildings from front to back, and such buildings 
have been found to be so unhealthy that they were among the 
first things to be dealt with when the Legislature began to 
attempt the arduous task of regulating the sanitation of dwell- 
ing-houses. 4 

Rooms which from their position receive little light are 
likely to be unhealthy. It is now known that plenty of light, 
and, if possible, some sunshine, is of the greatest value in 
checking the growth of bacteria—those invisible, imperceptible 
enemies of human life whose existence has now become for the 
first time known, and whom men of science are beginning to 
fight with all the weapons at their command. Nothing is a 
better protection against disease germs and bacteria than 
plenty of light and fresh air. 

Accordingly the enactments regulating buildings, of which 
the London Building Act and the Public Health Act are the 
latest and the most complete, recognise that there must be air- 
space behind and in front of dwelling-houses ; and it may be 
worth while to point out that they recognise window ventilation 
as superior to skylights. Closets may not now be built in 
London so as to depend only on a skylight for ventilation. 
There is good sense in this. An open skylight, it is true, will 
let in or let out a great deal of air, but it is usually so incon- 
venient, especially in wet weather, that it seldom is opened. 

Under the present Building Act, if a street is not quite an 
old one, z.e. laid out before 1862, and be less than 50 feet wide, 
itis illegal to erect any house fronting directly on to it higher than 
the distance separating it from.the building opposite. Thus, if it 
be 40 feet from one front wall to the other the buildings may 
only be 4o feet high, measured from the footway to the top of 
the parapet, or to the base of the gable if there be a gable. 
This secures a fair access of light and a certain amount of 
circulation of air. In streets 50 feet wide or upwards a maximum 
height of 80 feet is now fixed for all buildings but churches, 
without consent of the Council. 

At the back of buildings new and very elaborate provisions 
are now made. The general effect is that in streets to be laid 
out hereafter, or made since January I, 1895, there is to bea 
space of 150 feet area and not less than Io feet wide, extending 
quite across the site, free of all buildings except low w.c. build- 
ings or a back shop or workshop. The rear of all other and 
domestic buildings must be bounded by an imaginary plane 
starting from the back boundary and rising at an angle of 
633 degrees ; that is to say, at such a slope as to allow 2 feet 
rise for every foot of setting back. Consequently in a street 
under this clause the back part of a building at 10 feet back 
from rear boundary of site may not be higher than 20 feet, or 
at 15 feet back higher than 30 feet. 

Many provisions, exceptions and modifications exist in the 
Act, chiefly with the view of making the operation of these 
rules less difficult than it otherwise would be in streets already 
laid out. But what I have described is the law for streets in 
London, where the Act is, and will be, in full operation. You 
see that it provides that if the buildings at the back of a 
dwelling-house are part of such house, they shall have a clear 
space at least 10 feet wide to look into, so as to render window 
ventilation possible, and that as the buildings increase in 
height the space between them shall increase, so as to prevent 
windows being quite overshadowed. 

There are very serious practical difficulties in carrying all 
these regulations out, and in many cases it was foreseen that 
these rules will render building sites less valuable than before. 
I name these things in order to show you how much importance 
is now attached to air-space and light-space around buildings, 
so that the persons engaged in framing the Act did not 
shrink from proposals to which grave objections attach in their 
desire to secure such space. 

In connection with air-space round dwelling-houses. the 
ventilation of habitable rooms in basements must not be for- 
gotten. These rooms are to have a clear space for light and 
air of not less than Ioo feet to open into, and they are subject 
to regulations under the Public Health Act. 

In laying out dwelling-houses on a building estate the roads 
ought not to be less than 4o feet ; the plots must have such a 
frontage as fits the sort of house to be built. If the houses are 
to be small, over say Ios. a week or thereabouts, or less, they 
should usually have a depth of not less than 65 feet, and may, 
with great advantage, be increased up to 80 feet. Supposing 
the houses be set back a little from the street-line, say 7 feet, 
the fronts will then be 65 feet apart, and suppose the main 
house to be 30 feet deep, its back wall (if the plot be 65 feet) is 
28 feet from the back boundary, or 56 feet from the correspond- 
ing part of similar buildings on a plot behind. If back additions 
of 18 feet be made to these houses the rear walls will be 10 feet 
from back-line of plot, or 20 feet away from similar wall of 
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property in a plot behind. It may be worth while to add that 
an 18 feet plot 65 feet deep, including half the width of the 
road in front, occupies 1,530 feet, and an acre of land will cut 
up into 28} plots ; with rather narrower plots of 17 feet thirty 
houses to the acre are obtained. I need not say that with a 
greater depth fewer plots are carved out of an acre, but much 
better gardens or backyards, and, of course, more air-space is 
obtained. 

Wherever circumstances permit, fewer houses than the 
numbers above stated should be put up on a plot, and houses 
built in pairs, or in small groups of three or five, will be much 
better aired than if they are in a row. In or near towns, where 
land is very dear, it is difficult, often impossible, to be 
liberal with air-space, but even there a minimum must be 
retained. Where, however, land is plentiful, there are fewer 
pieces of false economy more injurious than stinting the space 
allowed. 

All open spaces, such as the parks, the squares, the river, 
the Thames Embankment, even the land occupied by the 
railways and the roads themselves, are of inestimable advan- 
tage in providing a space where air, vitiated by our breaths and 
by smoke and emanations, may get some chance of being 
diluted with something purer, and where there is vegetation 
(as there is in the parks and the square gardens) an actual 
purifying of the air is being carried on. 

Spaces where air stagnates are, however, not desirable. A 
kind of instinctive feeling of this has made us in England 
almost entirely abandon the internal quadrangle, with all its 
advantages of picturesqueness, convenience and quiet. This 
feature is common in Italy, and was so in England at the time 
when the college quads of Oxford and Cambridge were laid 
out and the cloisters of our monastic buildings built ; but it is 
now practically given up, and in some few buildings that | 
could name, where there are large external quadrangles with 
high blocks of buildings round them, the condition of the air in 
the quadrangle is often not good. 

In public squares in the older parts of London there is 
usually an open space at each corner, to the very great 
advantage of the state of the air in the square. It has now 
become customary to lay out squares with a solid corner, and 
only access to the middle of each side. This gives room for 
the most houses, but it does not promote change of air so well. 

One most important element in choice of a site is the 
nature of the subsoil, but as this is of more importance on 
account of its effect on foundations than on any other, it will 
best come in with the second part of my subject to which I 
now pass, namely, the foundations. 


(To be concluded.) 


SALISBURY AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


T is well known that Mr. Ruskin is a master of all rhetorical 
devices, and probably it was enjoyment of his power of 
contrasting things which at one time made him appear unjust 
towards Salisbury Cathedral, in order that Giotto’s Tower 
might seem more beautiful. “I shall not soon forget,” he 
wrote, “‘how profound and gloomy appeared to me the savage- 
ness of the Northern Gothic, when I stood for the first time 
beneath the front of Salisbury.” And he dwells on the differ- 
ence between the “rude, mouldering, rough-grained shafts and 
triple lights, without tracery or other ornaments than the 
martins’ nests in the height of them, and that bright, sunny 
surface of glowing jasper, those spiral shafts and fairy traceries, 
so white, so faint, so crystalline,” &c., which can be seen in 
Florence. Gloominess, savageness, rudeness are not the quali- 
ties which a visitor would associate with Salisbury Cathedral, 
unless he saw it on an unusually wet and dismal winter’s 
day. If Giotto’s Tower could be transplanted to Salisbury, we 
doubt if it would appear any lighter than the cathedral. A tall 
tower standing apart is a thinner object than the front of a 
building in which we find from twenty to thirty arched openings 
in one line. Even the spire cannot be seen in its full extent. The 
two architectural works are, therefore, unlike, and no architect 
or builder would imagine they were comparable. But with a 
writer endowed with fancy like Mr. Ruskin there would be no 
difficulty, for he had only to give a record of the impressions he 
received from the two when he was happy and unhappy. The 
case is not the only one which arose with Mr. Ruskin, and, in fact, 
one of the attractions of his writings arises out of the novelty 
of recording the emotions of different periods and presenting 
them as judgments derived from the employment of the laws 
of evidence. 

The series of photographs of Salisbury Cathedral just 
published by Messrs. Marion & Co, will convince any one who 
is not acquainted with the cathedral, and who knows it only by 
paintings and drawings, how ill-chosen were the terms which 
were used by Mr. Ruskin to suggest the qualities of the 
building. We have not a word to say against Giotto’s work, 
and indeed the comparison of dissimilar structures and the 
praising of one at the expense of another is to us misapplied 


labour. But if a suggestion of aspiration heavenwards is a 
valuable quality in a building, it is more apparent in the 
cathedral than in the tower. Imagine a building of its extent 
carried out on the principle of Giotto’s Tower, and can we 
suppose it would be less gloomy than Bishop Poore’s church ? 
The photographs prove what is overlooked in superficial 
examinations of the cathedral, that unity prevails throughout, 
and that the same delicacy of treatment was happily upheld 
from beginning to end. The eighteen views given show the 
interior as well as the exterior, and are taken from suitable 
standpoints. Details are also introduced, and the photographs 
form the best of guides to the cathedral and the most trust- 
worthy memorial of it. The descriptions are brief but contain 
all the information the majority of visitors are likely to require, 
and there is abundant space to allow of any observations which 
the object may inspire. The collection is so useful we hope 
Messrs. Marion & Co. will be able to represent other cathedrals 
as completely. They have merited success by their enterprise. 

Although the volume is portable it contains representations 
of several other interesting subjects besides the cathedral. 
The Market Cross, which is one of the most picturesque of the 
few that survives; George Herbert’s simple church at Bemerton, 
Wyatt and Brandon’s fine Romanesque church, which Sydney 
Herbert erected at great cost, and of which several views are 
given ; the ancient church at Amesbury, Stonehenge, and Oid 
Sarum also appear in the pages, and suggest the architectural 
and archeological wealth of a district that is most circum- 
scribed in extent. There is no part of England which attracts 
more visitors and especially Americans, and they ought all to 
be provided with the photographs which Messrs. Marion & 
Co. have published at the cheapest rate. 

The firm have added to their instructive books for photo- 
graphers a small volume which Mr. Thomas Bolas, the chemist, 
has written on the construction and location of photographic 
studios. The author has had the benefit of the experience of 
some most successful photographers. A glazed structure does 
not need extraordinary ability in its designer, but when Mr. 
Bolas says, “It may be taken for granted that no photographer 
will undertake to construct a studio himself unless he has by 
experience or observation obtained a general knowledge of the 
essential principles of construction, whether in carpentry or 
ironwork or other materials,” he gives a warning which may 
often spare photographers from waste of money and time. 


TESSER:. 
Architectural Ornament. 


HE value of ornaments in architecture depends not in the 
slightest degree on the manual labour they contain. If it 
did, the finest ornaments ever executed would be the stone 
chains that hang before certain rock temples. But the value 
of ornaments depends wholly on the amount of thought, of 
mental labour, embodied ; and, whether this be great or small, 
it is essential that it be not exceeded by the manual labour, for 
then the latter will appear thrown away. The Doric fretwork 
contains thought, but not enough to render it worth carving, 
perhaps hardly worth careful painting. But the Doric column 
and entablature contain such unexplored volumes of thought 
that no material or finish is too fine for them. Though executed 
in polished porphyry, the head-work would outshine the handi- 
work. It is far better that the thought be inadequately 
expressed, that the workmanship be not worthy of it (as in 
foliage of edgeless cast-iron, for instance), than that the design 
be unworthy of the manual labour, as in Soane’s carved frets. 


John Bacon, R.A. 

Bacon, when he was fourteen years old, apprenticed himself 
to one Crispe, of Bow Churchyard, an eminent maker of 
porcelain, who taught him the art of modelling the deer and 
holly-tree, the bird and bush, the shepherd and shepherdess, 
and birds of all shapes and beasts of every kind. That those 
early attempts contained the rudiments of his future excellence 
has been asserted by some and denied by others; at all 
events, they aided in preparing his hand for better per- 
formances, and these were not long in appearing. It ought to 
be mentioned that he was frequently employed in painting 
figures on plates and dishes—those were probably a repetition 
of his models, with the addition of the duck in the pond, the 
angler and his rod, and the hunter with his hounds, At this 
early period of life he principally supported his parents by the 
produce of his labours. It was the practice of sculptors in 
those days to send their sketches and small clay models to the 
pottery furnace to be burnt, and these young Bacon examined 
with a curious eye, and a desire to imitate what he could not 
fail to see were superior to the groups and figures manufactured 
by his master. The sight of these works stimulated his 
ambition ; he strove to model in the same style, and gave all 
his leisure hours to the fascination of his new pursuit. The 


| figures which by day he painted or modelled vanished from 
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his thoughts when evening brought leisure, and he proceeded 
to discipline his hand and eye in the severe school of sculpture, 
with the hope that the time would come when he might appear 
with no discredit amongst the artists of his country. But his 
desire of independence and his veneration for his parents held 
him in the resolution to make all these experiments during his 
hours of remission from labour; he felt afraid that if he 
relinquished certain bread in a common occupation for the 
visionary wealth with which art was tempting him, he might 
fail and find few to sympathise with a failure more grievous in 
its consequences to others than to himself. He accordingly 
took the prudent way to fame, and was an undistinguished 
labourer in the shop of Crispe when, at the age of nineteen, 
he presented, not without many misgivings, the first work 
which he thought worthy of notice to the Society of Arts. 
This, which received a premium of ten guineas, the secretary 
of the Society entered merely as “‘A model in clay.” Nor on 
any of the other eight works, for which he was afterwards 
awarded upwards of two hundred pounds, has his laconic 
historian bestowed more than such jottings as these. “ For 
a model in clay, 152. 155. ;” ‘“ Fora basso-relievo in clay, 212. ;” 
“ For a human figure as large as life, 52/7. 1cs.” Such are the 
entries against the name of Bacon in the annals of this Society. 
It is an injury to genius to conceal the character and objects 
of its early aspirations: of all that Bacon presented from 
1759, when he was nineteen years old, till 1776, when he 
was thirty-seven, the secretary gives no better account than 
has been quoted, The first of his successful attempts was a 
small figure of Peace, after the manner of the antique. How 
long Bacon continued in the pottery has not beentold. During 
his apprenticeship he is said to have first formed the idea of 
making figures in artificial stone ; the invention is, however, of 
older date ; he probably improved the quality of the material 
and the manner of working it. It was natural enough that 
thoughts of this kind should arise in the mind of one employed 
in making figures in porcelain. Whoever has the merit of the 
invention, no one will deny to Bacon the credit of having 
rendered it popular. We find him a successful labourer in 
Coade’s Artificial Stone Manufactory, Lambeth, soon after its 
establishment in 1769, and in great favour with the proprietor, 
who felt that his talents were making a profitable impression 
on the public. Groups and statues as large as life, coats-of- 
arms, sculptured key-stones, wreaths of flowers, and all that 
species of work known by the general name of ornamental 
were here modelled, moulded and burnt. Nichols, in his 
“ History of Lambeth,” published in 1784, speaks of this 
manufactory in these words, “Here are many statues which 
are allowed by the best judges to be masterpieces of art from 
the models of that celebrated artist, John Bacon.” Flaxman 
displayed his genius in the same place, and even Benjamin 
West, the president, laid down his brush for a time and 
modelled ornamental statues. To a friend who found. him in 
the manufactory, splashed with clay and labouring at a figure, 
Benjamin smiled gravely and said, “A painter, sir, makes the 
best sculptor.” On whatterms Bacon was employed in making 
those ornamental statues there isno mention. For figures aslarge 
as life the Society of Arts gave him thirty guineas as 2 premium, 
and with this he appeared well contented; it is more than 
probable that the statue was only a cast; had it been an 
original the reward was so little that the speculation would 
have been unprofitable. The fame of gaining premiums from 
a public society was of course something to a young and 
undistinguished person; but in fact he continued to present 
figures and receive rewards till he was thirty-seven years old, 
and had been seven years an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
One of the first works from his hand which caught public 
attention was a colossal head of Ossian. The poems published 
by Macpherson were then exciting general attention, and a 
head embodying, with no small skill, the qualities ascribed to 
the blind bard made the learned and illiterate stare when it 
was placed over the gateway of Coade’s establishment. 


Jchn Evelyn and Grinling Gibbons, 


When he first distinguished himself in London Grinling 
Gibbons was very young. We then find him living in Belle 
Sauvage Court, Ludgate Hill, where Lud’s terrific image stood 
in the days of Bede; here he exhibited a pot of flowers so 
exquisitely carved that the individual leaves quivered and shook 
with the motion of the passing coaches. Stone, on whose 
authority this story is told, has not said of what material those 
sensitive flowers were formed ; but most probably they were of 
wood—in which case there is nothing to be much marvelled at. 
While residing here he executed the capitals, the cornices and 
eagles of Dorset Garden Theatre; but all these specimens of 
his early workmanship have disappeared. From Belle Sauvage 
Court, Gibbons removed to Deptford, where he shared a house 
with a musician. Here he was accidentally discovered by the 
accomplished John Evelyn, who thus relates the interview and 
its consequences, ‘1671, January 18. This day I first ac- 
quainted His Majesty with that incomparable young man, 
Gibbons, whom I lately met with in an obscure place by mere 


accident, as I was walking near a poor solitary thatched house 
in a field in our parish (Deptford), near Sayes Court. I found 
him shut in; but, looking in at the window, I perceived him 
carving the large cartoon of Tintoret, a copy of which I had 
myself brought from Venice, where the original painting re- 
mains. I asked if I might enter ; he opened the door civilly to 
me, and I saw him about such a work, as, for curiosity of hand- 
ling, drawing and studious exactness, I had never before seen in 
all my travels. I asked him why he worked in such an obscure 
and lonesome place. He told me it was that he might apply 
himself to his profession without interruption, and wondered 
not a little how I had found him out. I asked him if he was 
unwilling to be made known to some great man, for that IT 
believed it might turn to his profit. He answered that he was 
but as yet a beginner, but would not be sorry to sell off that 
piece. On demanding his price, he said a hundred pounds. 
In good earnest the very frame was worth the money, there 
being in nature nothing so tender and delicate as the flowers 
and festoons about it, and yet the work was very strong. In 
the piece were more than a hundred figures of men, &c. I 
found he was likewise musical, and very civil, sober and 
discreet in his discourse. There was only an old woman in his 
house.” The genius of the man and the gentleness of his 
manners made such an impression on Evelyn that he 
acquainted King Charles with the discovery he had made at 
Deptford, and requested leave to bring Gibbons and his 
sculpture to Whitehall. The king declared he would go to 
Deptford and see him, but the artist anticipated His Majesty, 
and came with his work to Whitehall. Evelyn shall tell the 
conclusion of the story. “The king saw the carving at 
Sir R. Browne’s chamber, who was astonished at the curiosity 
of it, but was called away and sent it to the queen’s chamber. 
There a French peddling woman who used to bring baubles 
out of France for the ladies began to find fault with several 
things in it which she understood no more than an ass or @ 
monkey. So, in a kind of indignation, I caused it to be taken 
back and sent down to the cottage again. He, not long after, 
sold it to Sir G. Viner for 80/, It was well worth a hundred 
without the frame.” This repulse did not daunt the friendly 
Evelyn. He recommended Gibbons to Sir Christopher Wren, 
a more competent judge of his merit than the French peddling 
woman, and he was forthwith employed in the embellishment 
of Windsor. 


Bramante and St. Peter’s. 


Bramante persuaded the Pope to abandon the idea of the 
vast mausoleum which was to have been ornamented with forty 
statues, some of them of colossal size, by Michel Angelo. He 
at least had no very particular reason to be dissatisfied with 
the scheme of the mausoleum, because it was in order to pro- 
vide a suitable situation for it that Julius determined upon 
taking down the old basilica of St. Peter, and erecting a new 
edifice, as had been intended by Nicholas V., who had actually 
commenced the end tribune or semicircle which was chosen by 
Michel Angelo as the most fitting place for the mausoleum. 
Such was the origin of the present structure, called by Vasari 
la stupenda e terribilissima fabrica di San Pietro, Giuliano di 
Sangallo was employed to make designs as well as Bramante, 
but those of the latter obtained the preference, and Sangallo 
felt so indignant that he retired to Florence. Bramante 
accordingly commenced his work in 1513, and such was the 
expedition with which he proceeded, that the four great piers 
and their arches were completed before his death in the follow- 
ing year. On this occasion he had recourse to a new mode of 
executing the ornaments of the soffits of the arches, by means 
of moulds fixed into the centreings of the arches, which were 
filled up with stucco and brickwork before the arches them- 
selves were turned—a mode supposed to have been practised 
by the ancients, although quite gone out of use until again 
applied by Bramante. As his labours extended no further, and 
as the subsequent mutations introduced by Michel Angelo and 
his successors were such that the original design was entirely 
lost sight of, the present edifice can in no wise be considered 
the work of Bramante. On the contrary, there is reason to 
imagine that it would have been a much nobler piece of archi- 
tecture had his ideas been adhered to, and perhaps one of even 
still greater magnitude. As the model was not completed, we 
can only judge of his general intentions from the plan com- 
posed according to them by Raphael, which is given by Serlio 
in his work, and certainly, as far as plan alone goes, this 
appears far better conceived than the one actually executed 
and superior in perspective effect, inasmuch as there would 
have been a greater number of arcades along the nave and an 
uninterrupted vista in each of the side aisles to the very ex- 
tremity of the building ; besides which there would have been 
a spacious prostyle portico in front, the entire width of the 
church, formed by three ranks of insulated columns. Further, 
it has been observed that, instead of appearing less than its 
actual dimensions, as is notoriously the case with the present 
St. Peter’s, which even excites astonishment on that very 
account, it would have looked more spacious and extensive 
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than it really was. The form of the dome, too, as proposed by 
Bramante, would have been more simple and more after the 
character of the antique, it being much less than a hemisphere 
externally, with a series of gradini similar to those of the 
Pantheon at its base, above the peristyle of its tambour ; and 
it may here be observed that it was Bramante, not Michel 
Angelo, who first projected the idea of surmounting St. Peter’s 
by a rotunda and dome equal to the Pantheon. 


Greek and Roman Brickwork. 


The Romans distinguished between those bricks which were 
merely dried by the sun and air (/ateres crud), and those which 
were burnt in the kiln (coctz or coct¢/es). They preferred for 
the purpose clay which was either whitish or decidedly red. 
They considered spring the best time for brickmaking, and 
kept the bricks two years before they were used. They made 
them principally of three shapes—the Zydzan, which was a 
foot broad, 14 feet long ; the ¢etradoron, which was four palms 
square ; and the Zentadoron, which was five palms square. 
They used them smaller in private than in public edifices. Of 
this an example is presented in the great building at Treves, 
called the palace of Constantine, which is built of “ burnt 
bricks, each of a square form, 15 inches in diameter and 
11 inch thick.” These bricks therefore were the pentadora of 
Vitruvius and Pliny. At certain places the bricks were made 
so porous as to float on water, and these were probably used 
in the construction of arches, in which their lightness would be 
a great advantage. It was usual to mix straw with the clay. 
In building a brick wall, at least crudo Jatere,¢e. with unburnt 
bricks, the interstices were filled with clay or mud (/zZo), but 


the bricks were also sometimes cemented with mortar. The 
Babylonians used asphaltum as the cement. Pliny calls the 
brickfield /atevaria, and to make bricks /ateres ducere. The 


Greeks considered perpendicular brick walls more durable 
than stone, and introduced them in their greatest public edifices. 
Brick was so common at Rome as to give occasion to the 
remark of the Emperor Augustus in reference to his improve- 
ments, that having found it brick (/aferctiam) he had left it 
marble. The Babylonian bricks are commonly found inscribed 
with the characters called from their appearance arrow-headed 
or cuneiform. It is probable that these inscriptions recorded 
the time and place where the bricks were made. The same 
practice was enjoined by law upon the Roman brickmakers. 
Each had his mark, such as the figure of a god, a plant, or an 
animal, encircled by his own name, often with the name of the 
place, of the consulate, or of the owner of the kiln or brickfield. 
It has been observed by several antiquaries that these imprints 
upon bricks might throw considerable light upon the history 
and ancient geography of the places where they are found, 
Wiener has accordingly traced the 22nd Legion through a 
great part of Germany by the bricks which bearits name. In 
Britain many Roman bricks have been found in the country of 
the Silures with the inscription LEG. II. AVG. stamped upon 
them. 
Zeuxis the Painter. 


Zeuxis is represented as having been very proud of his 
reputation and ostentatious of his wealth; he used to wear a 
mantle with his name woven in letters of gold on the border. 
To balance this weakness there are two or three anecdotes of 
an opposite character, which show that he had no want of 
penetration. Plutarch relates a story that upon an occasion 
when in his company a painter of the name of Agatharchus 
boasted of the great facility and rapidity with which he painted, 
Zeuxis quietly remarked that he took a long time to paint any- 
thing. And Ailian records how he reproved a certain 
Megabyzus, a high priest of Diana at Ephesus, who during a 
visit to the painter conversed so very ignorantly about pictures 
that some lads who were grinding colours were forced to laugh, 
upon which Zeuxis observed to him, “As long as you were 
silent these boys were admiring you, wondering at your rich 
attire and the number of your servants ; but now that you have 
ventured to discourse about the arts, of which you have no 
knowledge, they are laughing at you.” Plutarch relates this 
story of Apelles and Megabyzus, and Pliny relates it of Apelles 
and Alexander. Zeuxis, probably while at Ephesus, entered 
into a contest with Parrhasius ; Zeuxis painted some grapes 
which are said to have deceived birds, but Parrhasius painted 
a curtain which deceived Zeuxis himself, who accordingly con- 
fessed himself beaten. Zeuxis also painted a boy carrying some 
grapes, which likewise deceived the birds, but in this in- 
stance to the dissatisfaction of the painter, who justly 
observed that if the boy had been as well painted as the 
grapes the birds would have feared to approach them. Though 
these stories in themselves are valueless, the fact that such 
stories should have been circulated in ancient times is of 
consideraole interest, as it shows that the ancients believed 
that exact imitation could be accomplished in colours, a result 
they could only have arrived at by the evidence of their 
senses ; yet they do not appear to have estimated such pro- 
ductions at more than their due value, which is evident from 
the fact that there is scarcely a passage in ancient authcrs in 


which mere beauty of execution and exact fidelity of imitation are 
praised, if we except one or two original expressions of Pliny 
who is the least critical of all the ancient writers when speaking 
of the arts. Cicero states that Zeuxis used only four colours, 
but this is probably anerror, or he may mean in his carnations, 
in which four are all that are necessary. The same writer 
makes also the following remark :—That the works of Zeuxis, 
of Aglaophon, and of Apelles are in diferent styles, yet they 
are all three perfect in their respective styles. Zeuxis painted 
also pictures in white or mere chiaroscuro, that is in light and 
shade, what the Greeks termed monochromes, or in one colour. 
It is remarkable that Pausanias does not mention the name of 
Zeuxis, and we may infer from this that Zeuxis painted easel 
pictures only, or upon tabula, wooden panels which, from their 
perishable nature and facility of removal, are very easily lost, 
The more eminent a painter, therefore, the greater is the risk 
that his works will perish, as they are better worth removal. 
Few of the great painters of Greece painted upon walls, 
Apelles never did, and there is reason to believe that the works 
of Polygnotus at Delphi were painted upon panels which were 
inserted in the walls. 
Arrangement of Vestibules. 

While the vestibule ought to be striking and effective, it 
should not promise so much as to be an anticlimax in the 
general design. Being merely an approach to them, it should 
be rather smaller than at all larger than any of the principal 
sitting-rooms, on which account it will sometimes be desirable 
to contract or divide it inte smaller spaces by means of columns 
right and left, so introduced as really to screen those portions 
of it from the entrance. Unless there be an ante-vestibule or 
lobby, none of the principal rooms should open immediately 
into the vestibule, but if the plan will at all admit of it their 
doors should be so placed as not to be exposed to view on first 
coming into the house; and least of all is it desirable that the 
door of such a room should be immediately facing the entrance 
one. Nevertheless there ought to be either some kind of vista 
or striking object provided for that situation—an opening to 
the staircase, a decorated niche, &c. A thorough light should 
be avoided ; or if there be any window on the side or end 
facing the entrance it should be filled with stained-glass, and of 
course in accordance with the style of architecture. Glass 
doors, on the contrary, opening into a conservatory produce a 
pleasing effect in such situation, and rather than the contrary 
increase the idea of the extent of the house. A light from 
above at the further end of a vestibule or corridor is likewise 
almost certain to produce a striking and picturesque appear- 
ance. These, however, are matters so entirely dependent upon 
the circumstances of the individual plan that it is impossible to 
lay down rules for them; but they are those which the archi- 
tect ought to bear in mind, for unless they be sought for and 
care be taken to secure them, many effects that might, with a 
little study, be brought in, will be overlooked or disregarded. 
Vestibules admit of greater variety of plan than other rooms, 
and, among other forms, that of the semicircle may be adopted 
with great propriety and effect ; and being hardly applicable to 
any other kind of room it serves to contrast with the sitting 
apartments, and gives a decided character to the vestibule. 

Windows in Roman Houses, 

Roman houses had few windows. The principal apartments, 
the atrium, peristyle, &c, were lighted from above, and the 
cubicula and other small rooms generally derived their light 
from them, and not from windows looking into the street. 
The rooms only on the upper storey seem to have been usually 
lighted by windows. Very few houses in Pompeii have windows 
on the ground floor opening into the street, though there is an 
exception to this in the house of the tragic poet, which has six 
windows on the ground floor. Even in this case, however, the 
windows are not near the ground, as in a modern house, but 
are 6 feet 6 inches above the foot pavement, which is raised 
1 foot 7 inches above the centre of the street. The windows 
are small, being hardly 3 feet by 2, and at the side there is a 
wooden frame, in which the window or shutter might be moved 
backward or forwards. The lower part of the wall is occupied 
by a row of red panels 44 feet high. The windows appear 
originally to have been merely openings in the wall, closed by 
means of shutters, which frequently had two leaves. They are 
for this reason said to be joined when they are shut. Windows 
were also sometimes covered by akind of lattice or trellis- 
work (clathri), and sometimes by network to prevent serpents 
and other noxious reptiles from getting in. Afterwards, how- 
ever, windows were made of a transparent stone, called lapis- 
specularis (mica), which was first found in Hispania Citerior, 
and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily and Africa, but 
the best came from Spain and Cappadocia. It was easily split 
into the thinnest laminae, but no pieces had been discovered, 
says Pliny, above 5 feet long. Windows made of this stone 
were called “specularia” Windows imade of glass (vitrum) 
are first mentioned by Lactantus, but the discoveries at 
Pompeii prove that glass was used for windows under the early 
emperors, as frames of glass and glass windows have been 
found in several of the houses. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue difficulty of dealing with building sites near the 
Thames has been exemplified in one of the new Board 
schools. On May 23, 1895, the Board accepted the tender 
of Messrs. LAWRANCE & SoNs, amounting to 9,112/,, for 
the erection of a school in Bow Creek, Orchard Place, 
Blackwall, to provide accommodation for 402 children, and 
the building is now proceeding.‘ The tender included a 
provision of 1,194/. for constructing a river retaining wall. 
It has since been found necessary, in consequence of the 
nature of the ground, to carry the foundations for this wall 
to an extra depth, and the architect of the Board estimates 
that the additional expenditure which will be required for 
this purpose, together with the cost of providing extra 
foundations to the coffer dam which is required whilst the 
river wall is being built, will amount to 610/, The extra 
expenditure was not contemplated when the site: was pur- 
chased by the Board. 


ACCORDING to Roman writers the Emperor T1BERIUS 
possessed a villa which stood on Lake Nemi. He had also 
a galley that was one of the wonders of naval architecture. 
In the sixteenth century there was much speculation about 
the villa and the vessel, in which LEON ALBERTI and other 
architects took part. It would now appear that if the villa 
cannot be traced, there is at least some chance of verifying 
the accounts of the state galley of TiseRius. Prince 
OrsINI, who owns Lake Nemi, has lately utilised the 
services of professional divers. They have found remains 
of a structure on the bottom of the lake, and have extricated 
some pieces of bronze, one in the form of a lion’s head, 
another resembling the head of a hyena, fragments of reliefs, 
rings, capping, &c. It is natural that all the pieces should 
be assumed to have formed part of the imperial galley. 
But there are some observers who have fancied they might 
have belonged to the villa) As the exploration is incom- 
plete it is premature to form any conclusion on the subject, 
but if the Italian Government had funds at command they 
could not be better employed than on the operations. 


THE Convention of the American Institute of Architects 
was opened in St. Louis on October 15. Mr. D.-H. 
BuRNHAM, Of Chicagc; is the president of the year. In 
his address he referred to the important subject of designing 
the Governmental buildings throughout the States. The 
provisions of the Tarnsey Bill, by which all the buildings 
may be designed through a competition of architects, lie 
dormant. This is because the Secretary of the Treasury 
still holds that he cannot proceed under that Bill until 
after a clause in an enactment of 1875 shall have been 
repealed, which is to the effect that no Government 
building shall be commenced until after the design 
for it shall have been previously made by the super- 
vising architect of the Treasury. Last spring Congress 
appropriated 4,000,000 dols. for a new Chicago post office 
building, 30,000 dols. of which was for draughtsmanship and 
expert services. Under that Act the Secretary of the 
Treasury is reported to have established a department in 
the supervising architect’s office called the “Chicago De- 
partment.” It is also said that the Secretary will employ a 
Chicago practitioner to make the design for the building, 
but it is understood .that the architect must go to 
Washington as an assistant to the supervising archi- 
tect, and that he must be paid for his services out 
of the 30,000 dols., such portion of that sum being 
used for his salary as may not be necessary for 
draughtsmanship and expert advice. This would seem to 
require the architect to sacrifice his residence and his time 
for little else than glory. The precedent once established 
would probably be followed by the Government of the 
United States, and thereafter Government work would not 
be placed in the hands of an architect unless he were will- 
ing to neglect his private practice, and do it practically 
without compensation. If the National Government adopts 
this method, will not states, counties and cities follow? Even 
if it stops with the Government the result will be injurious 
to the architects and to the architecture of the country. 
The President was able to announce that two Americans, 
Joun Van Pett and Hersert Hats, were able to secure 
the full diploma of the Ecole des Beavx-Arts, being the 
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first Americans to attain the distinction. Mr. BurNHAM 
recommended that funds should be raised without delay to 
erect a home for the Institute. 
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MEISSONIER was considered by some critics as a painter 
of details, who was more allied to the Dutchmen who 
devoted themselves to still-life than to the Italians or the 
Frenchmen of an earlier time. The addresses which were 
delivered at the unveiling of his statue suggest that the 
artist underwent some transformations in his career. My» 
Bonnar said that MEISSONIER was, up to the middle of his 


life, content with a virtuosity to which anything that could . 


be considered as ideal was a stranger. Then he felt 
inspired by a need to do something moe worthy. He 
could discover nothing better than incidents in the Napo- 
leonic wars, and undertook his mission to represent them 
with unparalleled energy, regardless of fatigue and sacrifice. 
The Minister of Fin2 Arts may be said to have taken a 
similar view of the painter’s life. A time arrived when 
MEISSONIER considered that all painting was only a sort of 
vulgar diversion unless it expressed inspiration and senti- 
ment. He used to declare that mind should be to the 
painter what action was to DEMOSTHENES, the first, second 
and third requirement. All works of art, he said, have for 
object the expression of a sentiment, for unless a painter is 
moved himself he cannot move others. The description of 
MEISSONIER will be a surprise to many. He could be 
passionate, but as an artist his temperament appeared to be 
of the coldest. Amateurs also have given the preference 
to those pictures of his in which the figures were seen in 
repose. The number of pictures he produced after his 
conversion, in which he depicted excited action, were few, 
and were not accepted as his most characteristic works. 


Ir is proposed to publish for private circulation amongst 
his friends a small volume of the late HEBER RIMMER’s, 
sketches, with portrait. The number of illustrations, which 
will be not less than twenty, will depend upon the amount of 
subscriptions promised, but it is hoped that about thirty 
plates can be given. The price of the book will be ros. 6d. 
Mr. Rimmer, although he died so early, had shown great 
skill in representing buildings, and many beside his con- 
temporaries in Chester will no doubt be glad to possess. 
the collection as a memorial of him. Mr. E. HopKINson, 
35 Pepper Street, Chester, will be glad to receive the names 
of subscribers. 


THERE are no ruins in Rome better known than those 
of the Baths of Titus. They have acquired an interest 


beyond other remains, because it was in them GIOVANNI: 


p’UpINE discovered the arabesques which inspired 
RaPHAEL when decorating the Loggie of the Vatican. It 
is also believed the Zaocoon was found there. Owing to 
the recent excavations, doubts have arisen among archzeo- 
logists in Rome about the ruins, and some consider they 
were part of Trajan’s Baths. One of the reasons is that 
the efforts which are being made to allow the Colosseum. 
to be seen in its entirety have revealed that a building of 
vast extent and of sumptuous character stood near it on 


the north. The character of the work corresponds with 


that in the Colosseum, and it is known that Tirus’ 
commenced his baths after the completion of the great 
amphitheatre. 


THE Prix Bordin, which is at the disposal of the. 


Académie des Beaux-Arts, has been divided this year among. 
the writers of four works on art. MM. DrerrassEand LECHAT 
have obtained one-half the amount; or 1,500 francs, for their 
“‘Epidaurus.” A sixth share, or 500 francs, was awarded to- 
M. Ctaussz, architect, for his ‘‘ Basilicas and Mosaics.” 
M. Faurt, architect, has been similarly rewarded for his 
“Theory of Proportions in Architecture.” 
Henry Havarp has received a share for his ‘ Arts and. 
Furniture.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE EXALTATION OF ART, 
GRAY’S INN CHAPEL, FROM CHANCEL. 
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WILLIAM OF SENS AND CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE cathedral of Canterbury furnishes some interesting 
evidence respecting works of the twelfth century, related 
by Gervase (“ Gervas. Dorob. de combust. et repar. Dorob. 
eccl. Dec. Script. apud Twysden,” ed. 1652, col. 1289, c¢ seg.), 
who was an eye-witness of the proceedings, with an unusual 
precision in an historian writing on subjects relating to building, 
and as the work under notice remains exactly as described by 
him it is an object which claims attentive examination. 
Gervase states that the old choir of the cathedral was burnt 
down on September 5, 1174; that architects, both French and 
English, were consulted on the reconstruction of what had 
been destroyed, and that the advice of William (Senonensis) of 
Sens being most approved, he was selected for executing the 
work. Gervase speaks of this person as being a man of quick 
discernment, of uncommon ingenuity and great abilities ; that 
preparations being made, the new works were commenced a 
year after the fire happened and that in the progressive year 
(1175-76) four pillars and three bays of vaulting were constructed 
to each aisle at the sides of the choir ; in the year following 
(1176-77) he placed two more pillars on each side, and 
completed the vaulting of the aisles from the great tower to the 
transept of the choir ; and having carried up the walls over the 
pillars, and having formed the upper windows of that part, he 
constructed three bays of the large vaulting over the choir, 
reaching from the great tower to the transept, in the same 
year (1176-77). Gervase speaks of this bold undertaking as 
exciting much admiration and praise, and as encouraging them 
to a continuance of the same work; that in prosecuting the 
work in the succeeding year (1177-78), and preparing for 
turning the large bay of vaulting, where the east transept 
crosses the choir, the scaffold fell with William of Sens from 
the height of 50 feet He, however, continued to give instruc- 
tions while confined to his bed; and that large bay of vaulting 
appears to have been completed under his directions. William 
of Sens, not recovering from the hurt he had received, found 
himself obliged to relinquish ‘the superintendence of this 
business, and returned to France. In the next year 
(1178-79), William, an Englishman, succeeded to the 
charge of this undertaking; he vaulted the north and south 
parts of the transept and finished the east end of the choir, 
together with new building Becket’s Chapel from the founda- 
tion, being engaged on this work, according to Gervase’s 
account, until towards the close of the year 1184. 

The work which is the object of present notice is that which 
was done from the year 1175 to 1178 by William of Sens in 
the choir and its aisles between the east and west transepts, 
together with the bay where the east transept crosses the choir. 
_ The crypt under this part of the choir is a remain of the old 
building which existed previous to the fire of 1174, with an 
additicn of the same age as the work in the choir, under the 
fifth arch from the great tower, to each of the two massive 
piers that occur beneath the pillars of the choir on the west side 
of the east transept. This addition to the two piers in the 
crypt must have been made for the purpose of extending the 
distance of the four principal pillars to enlarge the bay above, 
where the transept crosses the choir, a circumstance accounting 
for the irregularity observed in the position of the other pillars 
of the choir. The outer walls of this part of the building, to a 
little above the second tier of windows, under the vaulting of 
the aisles, are also of the ancient structure ; but the whole of 
the interior east of the west transept above the floor of the 
choir is a work subsequent to the fire of 1174. 

The vaulting over the aisle on each side is divided into five 
bays, and is of the kind which preceded this period, with round- 
topped transverse and diagonal ribs beneath the shell of the 
vaulting, except in the first bay next to the west transept, 
where the breadth of the aisles being less than the eastward 
parts, the transverse ribs are point arched to preserve the same 
height as the others. The large vaulting over the choir between 
the west and east transepts is divided into three bays ; each 
of the two easternmost comprise two bays of the lower open- 
ings at the sides of the choir, and have a transverse rib crossing 
the middle of the bay at the intersection of the diagonal ribs, 
and thus form altogether five bays of arches against the side 
walls corresponding to the number beneath ; this upper vaulting 
has point arched transverse ribs throughout ; the narrow bay 
next to the great tower has point arched diagonal ribs, but the 
two large bays have round topped diagonal ribs. The shell of 
the vaulting forms round topped arches against the side walls 
over three bays of the lower openings westward, and point 
topped arches over two bays of the lower openings eastward, 
and no mouldings or half ribs occur under the vaulting against 
the side walls. The vaulting of the large bay where the east 
transept crosses the choir is completely of the pointed arch 
form, with round topped diagonal ribs. 

The pillars dividing the choir from the aisles are alternately 


round and octagonal, with capitals somewhat like the ancient 
Roman composite, 


the pillars are the same as those which existed previously to 
the fire, but that the new ones were twelve feet more in length, 
and that the old pillars had plain capitals. 

The openings between the pillars have pointed arches ; the 
next tier of openings above has, in each of four bays on either 
side, two pointed arches surmounted by a round topped arch, 
and in each of the fifth bays, next to the east transept, one 
pointed arch surmounted by a round-topped arch. The upper 
tier of openings of each of the three first bays on either side is 
in three divisions with pointed arches, the centre one loftier 
than the adjoining arches ; the extreme springings of the latter 
being much lower than the other of the same arch, for the 
better following the shape of the vaulting above ; in each of 
the two last bays eastward on either side there is but one 
pointed arch which is of a larger breadth. 

The first work executed by William of Sens in the aisles 
exhibits no knowledge of the pointed arch vaulting, for where 
a pointed arch occurs in the transverse ribs it was evidently 
done to preserve an equal height with corresponding ribs over 
a larger extent, which have rounded tops; and for the same 
reason the pointed arches were placed over the intervals 
between the columns dividing the aisles from the choir, the 
sides of the bays being here narrowest in the direction of the 
aisles. The cause of adopting the pointed arch in this case is 
obvious. Gervase acquaints us with the difficulty the architect 
had to get his employers to consent to the old stonework being 
taken down, for making the interior of new work; and the 
exterior walls and crypt being maintained, he mentions how 
ingeniously the architect accommodated the forms of the new 
work to the irregularities caused by the old building. The 
architect’s ingenuity was here exerted to produce a work of a 
tolerably good appearance in the arches which were to pass 
over the unequal spaces: this he managed by pointed arches 
over the narrower intervals, to correspond in height with the 
round topped arches over wider intervals ; no other preference 
appears for pointed arches in the lower openings, for in all the 
wider spaces round topped arches are employed. 

The expedient resorted to for the arches at the sides being 
much more wanted for surmounting the difficulties in the old 
manner of vaulting, and those means not being applied to the 
vaulting of the aisles which was so immediately connected with 
the side arches, plainly show that pointed arch vaulting was 
not then in contemplation. It is, however, scarcely possible to 
examine the work attentively without supposing that, from 
these initial operations, the architect conceived the great use 
to which pointed arches might be applied in vaulting, and 
as the work advanced, projected the bold design of executing 
with their help the large vaulting over the choir. 

The vaulting executed by William of Sens over the choir 
carries with it evidence of a novel attempt in that kind of work. 
Although all the transverse ribs are point-arched, and the 
diagonal ribs of the first bay (being the narrow one next the 
great tower) are in the same form, yet the shell of the vaulting, 
both in this and in the next bay, is round arched against the 
side walls. The second bay being divided by a transverse rib 
across the middle makes it difficult to imagine how the archi- 
tect could avoid adopting the pointed instead of the round- 
topped form against the side walls, but by the time the work 
advanced to the third bay from the great tower, pointed arch 
vaulting begins to appear against the side walls, and in the 
bay where the east transept crosses the choir, which was the 
last work of William of Sens, a complete conception of pointed 
arch vaulting was attained, this being, both in the shell of the 
vaulting and in the ribs, point arched on every side, with round- 
topped diagonal ribs. But what proves that the large vaulting 
over the choir was not designed at the commencement of 
this work is that the thin columns placed against the side 
walls of the choir for supporting the ribs of the upper vaulting 
rest upon the capitals of the columns which divide the choir 
from the aisles, and overhang them in an awkward manner, 
instead of resting on the floor of the choir, as they would un- 
doubtedly have done had they formed a part in the original 
plan. It is also deserving of attention, that Gervase describes 
(not until the third year of the work, and therefore not until the 
architect had had the opportunity of perceiving what was 
wanted for pointed arch vaulting) that William of Sens added 
small columns to the four pillars under the great bay of 
vaulting where the transept crosses the choir; these small 
columns, rising from the floor of the choir, give to the four 
piers that appearance of continuing the branching lines of the 
vaulting down to the base of the building, which was afterwards 
practised with so much beautiful effect in Gothic works. A 
progressive improvement is observed in the work which suc- 
ceeded that done by William of Sens, as it advanced eastward, 
so far as an attention to uniformity would permit, but to 
the end of the large vaulting the marks of little experience in 
this kind of work may be observed. 

The account of these proceedings at Canterbury Cathedral 
is very interesting in the history of Gothic architecture. After 
the fire, architects, both French and English, were brought 


Gervase says the form and thickness of ' together to be consulted, and a foreigner engaged to superin- 
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tend the works is characterised by Gervase as a very superior 
man. William of Sens, the person selected for his skill and 
knowledge, must be supposed to have been acquainted with the 
practice of his country, but the commencement of operations 
at Canterbury Cathedral does not make it appear that he 
brought from France any knowledge of the pointed arch 
vaulting. A number of architects from various parts being 
assembled together at the consultation before the works were 
begun, if such a practice had been known anywhere, it is but 
reasonable to conclude that here it would have been explained 
and adopted in the first operations. CGervase certainly speaks 
of the large pointed arch vaulting, which was executed two 
years after the commencement of the works, as an extraordinary 


production. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


T a special general meeting of the Governors of the Royal 
A Manchester Institution last week, Mr. C. J. Pooley, 
deputy chairman of the art gallery committee, submitted a 
report that in Manchester the steady and inevitable growth of 
the public collection of art treasures demands further room for 
its development and display. The position of the art gallery 
committee, who on the one hand are compelled to give the 
citizens an opportunity of seeing their own pictures without 
charge, and on the other have to face the indignation of artists 
and their friends who resent the reduction of the temporary 
exhibition, is painfully perplexing. Year after year the neces- 
sity of providing separate and adequate accommodation for the 
collection of works of art belonging to the city has been urged, 
so that it may not interfere with the periodical exhibitions, by 
which, in the past, Manchester has been enabled to keep 
in touch with the current art of the day. When the 


governors handed over their property to the Corpora- 
tion it was certainly understood that the traditions of 
the past should be strictly maintained. It was never | 


intended that the collection to be formed should interfere 
with the autumn exhibition. It touches the honour of the city 
that such an understanding should be fulfilled to the uttermost, 
alike in letter and spirit, and it certainly would be better to do 
without an autumn exhibition for a few years than remain 
supinely content with the present state of things. Last year, 
by a strange perversity, the City Council overruled the recom- 
mendation of the art gallery committee as to a picture by Mr. 
North being one of the three pictures they had selected for 
purchase, and the committee had no course open to them but 
to withdraw the recommendation in its entirety. This action 
of the Council has not lessened the difficulties of the exhibition 
committee in getting some of the best works to Manchester. 
This year the exhibition is poorer by the absence from 
its walls of examples by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Water- 
house and Mr. North, and who shall say how many 
others who may have shrunk from the risk of a similar 
affront? In the report for 1894 attention was directed 
to the desirability of appointing an art director. After 
further consideration it was decided to accept Mr. Phythian’s 
offer to move a resolution on the subject in the City Council. 


Accordingly, on May 23 Mr. Phythian moved :—“ That a_| 


special committee be appointed to consider the advisability of | resolution into effect. 


extending the work of the art gallery committee, of incorporat- 
ing with it work of a similar kind now undertaken by other 
committees of the Council, and of appointing a director to 
advise and assist the committee and report to the Council.” 


The modest proposal was defeated by a majority of two. The | 


decision of the Council is much to be regretted, because such 
an inquiry, whilst not pledging the Council to any particular 


course of action, would have brought up some interesting and | 
valuable facts as to the organisation of the numerous State and | 
municipal art galleries in this country and abroad. The main, | 
and indeed the only, objection raised was based on the ground | 


of expense. 
better system of administration, bette 
obtained at no larger, or even less, cost than at present. The 
argument of economy tells, indeed, not against but in favour of 
the resolution proposed by Mr. Phythian. The question ought 
not to be allowed to rest where it now is, and it 1s to be hoped 
that Mr. Phythian will accept this view, and in due time bring 
it again before the City Council. The Arts and Crafts Exhibt- 
tion was entirely successful, representing, as It undoubtedly did, 
some of the best phases of industrial art. The attendance was 
very large, and the results generally highly satisfactory to the 
committee. The most important addition during the year to 
the permanent collection is a representative work, Zhe Heart of 
Surrey, by Vicat Cole, R.A. a 

__ Mr. Pooley said in order to secure an adequate representation 
of the best work of the year from London more room was an 
absolute necessity. It must be quite plain that if three or four 
cities were competing for such a representation the best works 
would naturally go to that city where they would be hung to 
the best advantage and where the artists would have the best 
chance of selling their work. He was sorry to say that at the 


But there is no reason whatever why, with a_ 
r results should not be | 


present moment Manchester was not in a position eminent in 
this respect. That position had been secured by Liverpool, 
Glasgow and other cities. There was a time when artists were 
proud to send their pictures to Manchester. At that time the 
autumn exhibitions were afforded very adequate room. It was 
not further back than 1887 that the whole of the galleries were 
given up to the exhibitions, which were visited by a very large 
number of people. There had since been a most deplorable falling 
offin the attendances, and he must confess he was not surprised at 
it. It was a most extraordinary thing, having regard tothe number 
of patrons of art in Manchester and the neighbourhood, that so 
little help had been afforded to the Art Gallery. He could 
hardly recall an instance where they had been offered the loan 
of pictures. It was acase of almost dragging them from the 
possession of those who had them to lend, so little sympathy 
did they meet with in the matter. He would ask some of their 
wealthy people to come forward at this juncture and lend them 
their valuable assistance, or lend the Corporation that 
‘assistance. In conclusion, Mr. Pooley expressed his regret that 
the Council had commissioned an artist from Birmingham to 
paint the portrait of such Manchester worthies as Sir John 
Harwood, Sir Anthony Marshall and the late Alderman 
Heywood, and not one of many very capable Lancashire 
artists. 

The following gentlemen were nominated by the Governors 
as their representatives on the art gallery committee :—Mr. 
T.3W- Gillibrand, Mre©."})° Pooley*Mre H."P/"Greg,>Mr: 
J. D. Milne, Mr. E. Salomons, Mr. J. B. Shaw and Mr. T. 
Worthington. 


DEVONSHIRE ARCHITECTS, 


Gar October 26 a representative number of members of the 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society met some of the 
architects of the Three Towns at the Atheneum, Plymouth. 
to discuss the desirability of forming a branch of the Society in 
Plymouth. Mr. A. Thorne (Barnstaple), the president of the 
Society, took the chair, and the others present, chiefly from 
Exeter, included Messrs. E. Appleton, J. Jerman, J. Crocker, 
G. J. Bridgman, A. Parker, B. Shires, H. G. Luff, E. G. Warren, 
O. G. Ralling, L. Tonar, H. Reed, W. N. Richards, C. A. King, 
J. Greenwood, M. A. Barclay, J. Paton, J. Dwelley, R. A. Mill, 
W. F. Bickford, C. Cole, W. H. Borland, A. J. Harvey, jun., 
W. J. Carder, T. R. Kitsell, A. J. Bewes, E. M. Leest, Pinder, 
C. Pinn and A. Norman. The proposal to establish a local 
centre of the Society for: the Three Towns was strongly urged 
by Messrs. Shires, Luff, Paton, King, Parker and Richards 
(representing the Three Towns), and several local architects also 
wrote advocating that the suggestion should be carried into 
effect, and pointing out the need which existed for cohesion 
among the profession in the locality. Several of the Exeter 
representatives assured the conference of their approval of the 
movement, and after an exhaustive discussion it was unani- 
mously decided, on the motion of Mr. Shires, seconded by Mr. 
Luff, that a local centre should be formed at Plymouth. 
Mr. Paton moved and Mr. Rolling seconded the appoint- 
ment of a committee of architects of the Three Towns to confer 
with the Council of the Society with a view to carrying the 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the business of 
the conference. 


PRE-CONTRACTS AND THE BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 


N Saturday an appeal from a magistrate’s decision in a 
case relating to contracts entered into before the passing 

of the London Building Act (57 & 58 Vic. c. 213) was heard 
in the Queen’s Bench Division before Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. 
Justice Wright. The question raised turned on the meaning 
of section 212, and whether the words in it, “any contract 
entered into before the passing of this Act,” comprised agree- 
/ments to build. ‘The circumstances were as follows :—~On 
January 3, 1894, a building agreement was entered into 
between the master and four wardens of the “ Fraternity of the 
Art or Mystery cf Haberdashers” and the respondent, Mr. 
| Oldham, a builder, by which the latter agreed to erect not less 
_ than forty-three dwelling-houses to be built of such classes and 
descriptions, in such position, in such manner and otherwise 
as should have been previously approved of by the company’s 
surveyor. It was agreed that five of the houses should be 
| erected on the north side of Musgrave Road, Deptford, should be 
built at a cost of 380/., and that the plans, &c., should previously 
to the commencement thereof be submitted to and approved by 
the said surveyor. It wasalso agreed that six houses should be 
| finished before March 25, 1895, ten more in 1896, 1897 and 1898, 
and the remainder in 1899. It was further agreed that all the 
works should be executed in accordance with the regulations 
of the Metropolitan Building Act and any other Act of Parlia- 
ment, whether local or general, for the time being affecting the 
premises. On March 19, 1895, the builder served notice on 
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Mr. Tanner, district surveyor of Hatcham, which stated that 
he would build five dwelling-houses on the north side of Mus- 
grave Road, in St. Paul’s, Deptford. The district surveyor 
considered that the houses proposed to be erected would be in 
contravention of the Act of 1894, and he accordingly served a 
notice of objection under section 150 of the Act. It was stated 
that the buildings proposed to be erected would be in accord- 
ance with the Building Acts in force before the Act of 1894 
passed. The respondent under section 150 appealed to the 
magistrate on April 5 against the notice of objection. The 
magistrate declined to convict and the district surveyor accord- 
ingly appealed. ; 

Mr. Cripps, Q.C., for the appellant, argued that the 
contracts exempted from the provisions of the Act of 1894 by 
section 212 were not contracts such as this. The words of the 
section, “ building, structure or work,” pointed to a contract for 
carrying out a particular building; it did not apply to a 
contract of such a general character as the present, which was 
to be in force for four years. It was not impossible that there 
might be contracts to take effect for a much longer period 
still. Moreover, the contract provided for fresh Acts becoming 
applicable. 

Mr. Jelf, Q.C., replied. 

Mr. Justice Cave said the point was a small one, in the 
sense that there was not much to be said about it ; but on the 
other hand it was important. The section said :—‘ Notwith- 
standing anything contained in this Act, a building, structure, 
or work which has been commenced before and is in progress 
at the commencement of this Act, or which is to be carried out 
under any contract entered into before the passing of this Act, 
may be completed subject to and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Acts relating thereto as are in force immediately 
previous to the passing of this Act.” He was asked to hold 
that the word “contract” in the section meant “ specification.” 
If that had been the intention it would have been very easy to 
say so in the section. The words, however, were wide, and 
the contract in question came within them. The provision in 
the contract about the buildings being executed in accordance 
with any Act of Parliament for the time being affecting the 
premises did not carry the matter further, because the real 
question was whether the Act applied to the contract at all. _ 

Mr. Justice Wright said he thought that the Act not being 
a public Act, it might be presumed that the insertion of a clause 
of this description was in the nature of a compromise, and, at 
any rate, the words should rather be widened than narrowed in 
interpretation. The magistrate’s decision was therefore upheld. 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


T the annual meeting of the Edinburgh Guildry, Dean 
Miller made a statement. He said he had recently been 
taking much interest in a number of questions which were 
before the Town Council, and in particular the question of 
providing the necessary accommodation for conducting the 
ever-growing business of the city by enlarged municipal 
buildings upon the present site. Plans for a first block were at 
present being matured, and the Town Council were in course 
of ascertaining the cost. These extensions were urgently 
required, and would supply a long-felt want in the conduct of 
the business of the city. He was also deeply interested in 
the important question of extending and perfecting their 
system of tramways, and in the works which were going on 
in connection with their new North Bridge. As to the work 
which had come before the Court during the past year, the 
number of warrants granted to build was 653, being an increase 
of 20 over last year, and of 116 over the previous year. It 
would be satisfactory for them to know that during the 
last five years there had been a large increase in the number 
of warrants granted. In 1891 there were 442 warrants ; 
in 1892, 458; in 1893, 537; in 1894, 633; in 1895, 653. 
That was evidence of the continuously-increasing growth and 
prosperity of Edinburgh. The number of villas authorised to 
be built since last annual meeting had been thirty-four, and of 
self-contained houses twenty-six; public and other buildings, 
128; alterations on existing buildings, 290; tenements, 136, 
containing 1,333 dwelling-houses and 126 shops, making the 
total number of dwellings 1,383, of which there were four one- 
roomed houses, 567 two-roomed houses, 384 three-roomed 
houses, 279 four-roomed houses, sixty-one five-roomed houses, 
twenty-two six roomed houses, and six seven-roomed houses. 
The erection of tenements had proceeded somewhat largely in 
Bruntsfield, Montpelier, Slateford, Dalry and Gorgie Roads, 
Coltbridge, Comely Bank, Easter Road and Abbeyhill. As 
regarded villas and other self-contained houses, their architects 
must be complimented on the great improvements they had 
effected in architectural design, and on the taste and elegance 
represented by some of the elevations, as well as on the pro- 
visions made for convenience and comfort. They had also 
found that their builders were alive to present-day requirements, 
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and were anxious to do all that the court required of them towards 
insuring sound and sanitary houses. Another matter deserv- 
ing notice was the fact of one large tenement of a cheap 
class of houses being in course -of erection (rents from about 
8/. to 10/.), where the builder had pledged himself to have a 
resident caretaker in charge. The want of cheap housing for 
the poor and labouring classes had not been at all met during 
the year. It might be hoped that some progress would be 
made in that direction during the ensuing year. The large 
clearances effected in the poorer districts of the city by the 
North British Railway Company, and by the city with its 
improvement schemes, showed plainly enough that a great 
displacement of the labouring classes had been effected during 
the year, and although it was well known that subdivision of 
houses had been going on in order to meet the demands of the 
ejected families, very few cases of such subdivisions had been 
submitted to the court. A supply of dwelling-houses was thus 
being erected which were certain to be deficient in suitable 
sanitary appliances. A duty rested with the Town Council to 
see that, while looking after the erection of suitable houses on 
its own account, steps should also be taken to insure the 
co-operation of the North British Railway. 


HABERDASHERS’ SCHOOL, HOXTON. 


NEW scheme has been drafted by the Charity Commis- 

sioners for the Haberdashers’ Hoxton Schools. In the 
year 1688 Robert Aske gave to the Haberdashers’ Company 
20,000/., to be laid out in the purchase of a piece of ground 
within one mile of London or thereabouts, on which an alms- 
house should be erected for occupation by twenty poor single 
men, also to buy as much land as would yield a rental to pay 
20/. per annum to each of these poor men. The remainder of 
the money was to be laid out in lands, the income from which 
should be applied to the maintenance of as many poor boys as 
it would provide for in meat, drink, clothing and schooling. 
The boys were to be the sons of freemen of the Haberdashers’ 
Company, which company were appointed trustees and govern- 
ors. About 21 acres of land were purchased at Hoxton in 1690. 
The buildings were erected on a part of it, and the remainder 
was let out on building leases, estates being also purchased near 
Great Chard, in Kent. In 1873 a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for extending the benefits of the school trust 
was approved. It provided for the purchase of-a site at 
Hatcham, and for the expenditure of 12,000/. on new buildings 
for the purpose of founding day schools for 300 boys and 
200 girls. The tuition fees were to be from 4/. to 8/, and 
the Hoxton Schools were to be carried on as day schools. 
The new scheme proposes to amend the scheme of 1873 by 
giving the Haberdashers’ Company power to remove the 
Hoxton Schools to another site or sites within the administra- 
tive county of London. 
sites and buildings may, with the sanction of the Commissioners, 
be sold or otherwise disposed of, on condition that (1) so much 
of the site as is now used for playgrounds shall remain free 


from buildings and no new buildings shall be erected without 
the consent of the Commissioners, and (2) that the present 


buildings and any future buildings to be erected shall be used 
as a technical institute or otherwise for like purposes of public 
education. 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITION, VIENNA. 


T is proposed to hold in Vienna a historical exhibition, refer- 
ring especially to the times and persons connected with 


the Vienna Congress, 1815, on which England was represented 
by Lord Castlereagh and Sir Sidney Smith. 
is arranged under the auspices of the Austrian Museum for Arts 
and Industries, and it is proposed that it should be open from 
January 1 until the end of May, 1896. 


The sections of the exhibition, comprising all objects of the 


Empire style, can be shortly enumerated under the following 
heads :—-Portraits, medals ; pictures or prints showing the 
events, festivals, processions, &c., of the times ; contemporary 
views of Vienna and its neighbourhood ; fashions, costumes, 
uniforms, &c.; autograph letters, furniture, silver and gold 
plate, glass, Vienna porcelain, tissues and embroideries, 
jewellery—in short, all relics and objects which are connected 
in one way or another with the celebrities of those memorable 
days and the Napoleonic era. The promoters of the scheme 
would feel very grateful to persons owning such objects—who 
are undoubtedly very numerous in England-—if they would 
kindly permit them to be exhibited for a short time in Vienna ; 
the committee undertake to arrange for the careful transport to 
Vienna and back, and the full insurance of the value, to be 
fixed by the owner himself, free of charge. 

Applications should be addressed to the Austro-Hungarian 
Embassy, 18 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


With a view to such removal, the old 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER, 


[Nov. 1; 1895. 


A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
ANTIQUITIES. 


HE following important letter from Mr. Arthur J. Evans, 

of the Ashmolean, appears in the 77zsmes :— 

The subject of Irish national antiquities would seem to lie 
on neutral ground. Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
regarding Ireland as she is, the admirable character of the 
relics of her ancient art and culture, mainly brought together 
through the pious care of the Royal Irish Academy, command 
a general agreement. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to over-estimate the value of 
this truly national collection. To Ireland—and to Ireland 
alone among the countries of the West—is due the honour of 
having at two remote but very different periods left its impress 
on European art. Such masterpieces as the cross of Cong, the 
chalice of Ardagh, or the bell-shrine of St. Patrick recall to 
us the time when Irish missionaries were exercising a 
humanising influence on the Teutonic conquerors of the 
Roman empire, and diffusing a school of illumination 
which was itself the outgrowth and translation of a peculiar 
heirloom of the race—the Celtic art of enamel work. 
All this is generally recognised, though too often forgotten ; 
but what has as yet been hardly realised is that over a thousand 
years before the days of St. Columban and his fellow- 
enthusiasts Ireland was already claiming a European position 
as a centre of metallurgic industry, and especially of the gold- 
smiths’ craft. Already the Scandinavian archeologists are 
awaking to the fact that certain bronze arms and implements 
and gold cups and ornaments found in the Bronze Age 
deposits of Northern Europe, including parts of Germany, 
were “made in Ireland ;” and, so far as the analysis is possible, 
the metal of these latter objects seem to have been of Irish 
gold. At this remote period Ireland appears to have been 
a kind of European “Eldorado.” County Wicklow, indeed, 
is still known to abound in auriferous quartz—even large 
nuggets from time to time coming to light there—and no doubt 
in ancient times there were prolific gold-washings in its river- 
courses. The practical side of this question merits re- 
investigation ; but what is certain is that the collection of the 
Royal Irish Academy is richer in indigenous objects of gold- 
work than that of any European museum outside Athens. 
Here are massive torques and bracelets, diadems and caskets, 
gorgets—almost big enough for breastplates—with embossed 
medallions, ‘ trumpet-mouthed” studs and other curious 
ornaments. In their abundance they can only be compared 
with the treasures unearthed by Dr. Schliemann, but in 
massiveness these ancient Irish jewels far surpass the 
Mycenzan. A single stud or cloak-fastener, now in the museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin, contains about 170/. worth of solid 
gold. 
' The gold objects are not the only evidence of the flourish- 
ing state of Irish metallurgy at this period. The wealth in 
bronze is also remarkable, and, in particular, a series of 
trumpets, plated shields and huge cauldrons of most skilful 
workmanship give us a most favourable impression of this 
branch of national manufactures. The thin plates of these, 
their conical studs and embossed decoration correspond with 
those ofthe more advanced among the gold-work, and show 
the influence of Italian and Central European models of the 
“Hallstatt period” on indigenous arts and crafts. 

And this splendid nucleus of a national collection has been 
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brought together almost without an effort, without any 
methodical excavations, with the most limited funds. The 


reflection forces itself upon one that were this, let us say, a 
Scandinavian city, we should see here the finest museum of 
national antiquities to be found in Western Europe. 

But Dublin is not Copenhagen, and the present state of 
this truly national collection excites livelier feelings than regret. 
It is now some years since the Royal Irish Academy, having 
successfully repulsed an attempt to degrade its own constitu- 
tion, so far yielded to Government solicitations as to agree to 
the transfer of its antiquities to the new Science and Art 
Museum, retaining at the same time their control and custody. 
They were given to understand that the new building would be 
adapted for the purpose of exhibition, and that the treasures 
handed over woulc be housed in a manner worthy of their 
great importance. 

But they reckoned without their host. The Science and 
Art Department, with which they had to deal, as is too well 
known, is not directed by savam/s in either branch, and seems 
indeed to have become a kind of perquisite of retired military 
engineers. The new Dublin Museum was to afford a singular 
object-lesson as to South Kensington methods. The plans 
were put into the hands of a committee of which it is credibly 
stated no single member had a working knowledge of museum 
requirements. A series of recommendations on elementary points 
was indeed made by a museum expert on behalf of the Academy, 
but every one of these was deliberately ignored. The result is a 
building at once mean and pretentious and ingeniously ill- 


adapted for the purposes to which it was to be applied. The | 


casual visitor to the museum will probably go away without an 
inkling of the most important objects within its walls. The 
bold explorer, after going first upstairs and then downstairs, 
may finally penetrate into a dingy wing where he will discover 
the magnificent national collection huddled together in a room 
without top light (though immediately under the roof), and a 
small annexe with ornamental pilasters projecting from its 
walls to make cases impossible. The crowding is such that a 
large part of this priceless collection is stowed away in drawers, 
and about half of the rest is almost invisible owing to the 
defective lighting. Ct 

Meanwhile the great central court of the museum, which 
has skylight enough, is occupied pell-mell with a series of 
miscellaneous objects such as an ex-military engineer may be 
supposed to octroy to a “provincial museum.” Science and. 
art are considerably mixed, and “ South Kensington” runs riot. 
While the admirable relics of Irish art are pushed into a corner 
we can here take our choice between tea-trays, ecclesiastical 
models, Indian undergarments, and a large assortment of 
objects that seem to have been taken at random from so many 
shop windows. The only evidence of design is an apparent 
desire to fill the cases, which are large and handsome. It may, 
however, be said of this “ Turkey-carpet style” of arrangement 
that it is in harmony with the building itself, and affords some 
pleasing contrasts. 

The annual grant to the Royal Irish Academy, which was 
expended by it for archeological and other scientific purposes, 
and for which it was accountable through the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, has been further transferred to the Education 
Department, in other words, to the ex-military gentlemen who 
rule the roost at South Kensington. How far the control of 
this Department goes may be judged from the following fact, 
vouched for by an excellent authority. Last year no less than 
1,000/, of what is nominally an Irish grant was expended in 
London for the Dublin Museum without any reference to the 
officials on the Irish side of the water. At this moment, too, 
it is an open secret that the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late director of the museum is to be filled, if the “Science and 
Art” Department have their way, by the appointment of 
another military engineer. It is apparently thought that to 
mask the job it will only be necessary to pitch on some one 
with an Irish name. 

The indignity offered to the Irish national collection, the 
alienation of the proper funds for its development, the usurpa- 
tion of financial control by a non-Irish department, seem to me, 
sir, as an altogether disinterested outsider, to be grounds for a 
very real grievance. The British Museum, the National 
Gallery and other institutions are supported by public grants 
of money and accounted for by their own trustees, nor are they 
in any way controlled by the Science and Art Department. 

In conclusion I will venture to express a hope that the 
present Government—whose benevolent professions are not 
doubted even in Ireland—-will be able to turn their attention to 
this really urgent matter. The creation of a National Museum 
of Irish Antiquities and Ethnography, with proper State endow- 
ment, would be welcomed from one end of the country to the 
other, and would be in itself a graceful satisfaction to historic 
sentiment. 


LLANTHONY PARISH CHURCH. 


| BE restoration of this church has been completed with the 
exception of the chancel. This ancient church is well- 
known to antiquarians, and has been under restoration since 
1893. It was considered by the late Dr. Freeman contem- 
porary with the abbey, and consists of nave, 52 feet by 19 feet ; 
chancel, 34 feet by 15 feet, and north porch. It is situated 
779 feet above the level of the sea, six miles from Llanvihangel 
Crucorney Station, G.W.R. The nave roof is one of the most 
beautiful in the county. It consists of eight pairs of principal 
rafters, carrying two purlins on each side, supporting fifty-six 
common rafters and double ridge pieces. Between the purlins 
and supporting them are curved wind braces, which make the 
space into a pointed trefoil. The curved ribs to principals and 
the wall-plates are moulded. The two principals next walls 
have moulded and cambered tie beams. This roof has been 
stripped, the timbers thoroughly restored, then strengthened 
with iron plates, straps and bolts, and covered with boarding 


felt and the old stone tiles relaid. The floor of the 
nave has been lowered so as to get a step at the 
chancel arch, but it is still 18 inches above the 


original floor line, which was found but could not be kept. 
A bed of concrete has been laid over the whole area of the 
nave, or what was originally the abbey infirmary. The modern 
seats, pulpit and ancient font have been refixed. The internal 
plaster has been retained, as it is quite in keeping with the old 
stone walls. A small new window has been inserted in the 
north wall, to give light to the pulpit. All the windows have 
been reglazed by Messrs. Joseph Bell & Sons, Bristol, the glass 
being specially made for this church, as no trace of any 
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original glazing could be found. A new oak door for the 
north entrance, the gift of the vicar, the Rev. George Guise 
Lewis, has been provided. The hinges, hooks, latch, ring- 
handle and straps are the entire work of Mr. James Howells, 
the village smith, who has just entered his seventy-sixth year 
and works at the forge daily, turning out better work than 
many younger men. Mr. Howells is one of the old school, 
born in the abbey tower and educated in the parish church. 
Ventilation is provided by means of hopper casements. The 
church is heated by one of Musgrave’s latest improved 
underground stoves. The porch has been rebuilt with the 
exception of the east wall. New moulded stone jambs, oak 
lintel, with date 1895 carved on inside face, and an entirely new 
oak roof covered with boarding felt and stone tiles. Moulded 
eaves, gutters, square down pipes, gullies and drains have also 
been provided. New lamps from Messrs. Gardiner & Co., 
Bristol, for lighting the edifice, suspended from the roof timbers 
by means of iron chains. The timber used in the restoration 
was supplied by Messrs. Alexander & Co., Cardiff, and Messrs. 
Batchelor & Co., Newport. If funds can be raised the 
chancel will be repaired next spring. The first portion of the 
work was finished by Mr. Pritchard, of Llanthony. The second 
contract was completed by Messrs. Denman & Sier, Aber- 
gavenny, and their work has given every satisfaction. During 
the excavation of nave and porch floors several pieces of pottery 
and glass were found, most of them about 300 years old. One 
piece was German stoneware, which seems to agree in date and 
origin with an abbey token or reckoning penny also found. 
This coin has no current value, but was used as a counter 
in connection with produce, such as so many bushels of wheat 
when measured would be represented by an equal number of 
these tokens. Obverse: “ Hanns Kranwinckel in Nur.” The 
latter being an abbreviation for Nuremberg. Reverse: 
« Gotes segen machet reich.” It is not earlier than the fifteenth 
century, and the inscription German. It also has three crows 
and three fleurs-de-lis, and the symbol of Roman dominion 
enclosed in a trefoil. A very curious thimble was also found. 
These few relics are carefully preserved and will be deposited 
at the Abbey Hotel. ; 

The church has been restored in a very careful manner, all 
objects of interest being preserved. All the work has been 
carried out from the plans and under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr. J. James Spencer, architect, Abergavenny. 


MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


HE new Mitchell Hall attached to Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, was formally opened on Friday in last week. 

Sir W. D. Geddes, the principal and vice-chancellor, in his 
address, said that four hundred years ago was signed and 
sealed on the banks of the Tiber the foundation deed of their 
University, as planted in Old Aberdeen, under the auspices of 
the chivalrous James IV. and the pious Bishop Elphinstone, 
whose anniversary fell on that very day, and Aberdeen, in con- 
sequence, became a University town. Over this elder institu- 
tion in old Aberdeen two great historic storms burst almost 
before it was much more than a century old. First, the 
Reformation of 1560, and then the Covenant of 1640; and 
although in a lucid interval betwen these storms Bishop Patrick 
Forbes, its second founder, gave it an Augustan age of 
brilliancy, it emerged from the second storm greatly shorn 
of its noble lineaments, and a century of comparative somno- 
lence and languor supervened, until the period of Thomas 
Reid, who laid in the lecture-rooms of King’s College the 
foundation of what was known as the Scottish philosophy. 
Three hundred and two years ago the other college came into 
being, 1593, a sister and yet a rival, civic and burghal, practical 
and popular, not among shady, quiet bowers and meditative 
rural retreats, but in the busy haunts and crowded thorough- 
fares of bustling burghers. Of the fall of the great house of 
Marischal they possessed an interesting though melancholy 
relic, to which at such a time one might be permitted to refer. 
It was the Marischal Baton of Scotland, which the exiled tenth 
and last earl, whose picture was on the adjoining walls, had 
carried to the Continent, and this honour of his race and line 
he ultimately transmitted to the custody of the authorities of 
Marischal College, which he justly considered the best monument 
of his fallen house. The subsequent history of Marischal College 
were long to tell. Suffice it to say that its record was a noble 
one, quite parallel to the achievements of the sister college. 
Their duty, however, that day was mainly in connection with 
the Buildings Extension Scheme: its development in the past 
and its furtherance to completion in the future—a scheme 
which, as they knew, was necessitated partly through the 
ordinances of the’ Commissioners, but still more through: the 
exigencies of the time and the requirements of advancing 
science. The University of Aberdeen stood to-day in the 
position of the sole Trans-Grampian University of Scotland, 
engthening its cords and strengthening its stakes, so as to 
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endeavour to fulfil her function to the province where it was 
placed, and to the age and time; blossoming again into 
vigorous youth after all the changes that have been evolved. 

In speaking of the new buildings, suitable reference was 
also made to the skill of the architect, Mr. Marshall MacKenzie, 
Much remained to be accomplished, but they wanted and need a 
third more money than the 100,000/. or thereby that they had 
expended. Two western towers in particular, costing each 
about 5,000/., awaited completion, offering a title for immortality 
to any generous benefactor who wished to connect his name 
inseparably with a noble and enduring monument. In con- 
cluding, the Vice-Chancellor delivered, amid the hushed 
attention of the audience, a panegyric on the benefactor of the 
College, Dr. Charles Mitchell, whose name, he said, would 
have an honoured place in the annals of their remembrance. 

At the conclusion of this oration Mr. C. W. Mitchell was 
presented with an illuminated address and a gold commemora- 
tive medal. On the front of the medal the chief object is a 
figure of Academia holding a shield with the Mitchell arms on 
her knee, and resting her left arm on the University shield. 
The University motto, /uztzum sapientie timor Domintz, sur- 
rounds the disc. On the reverse is a pedestal with a bust of 
Bishop Elphinstone, having on the one side the King’s College 
tower and on the other the Mitchell tower, both enclosed in an 
oval medallion. Below is a suitable inscription. 

Dr. Mitchell, who was most enthusiastically received, thanked 
the assemblage for the kind way in which they had received him, 
and afterwards spoke of the interest his lamented father had 
taken in the Aberdeen University. There was no doubt, he said, 
the education his father received there went a long way to 
assist him in. his scientific pursuits, while the general atmo- 
sphere of the University had a large effect in-cultivating that 
culture and refinement which those who knew him would admit 
was one of his characteristics. Mr. Mitchell then briefly 
touched upon the artistic character of the buildings, and ex- 
pressed, as the representative of his father, his thanks to the 
architect and all who had been instrumental in bringing them 
to their present position. Finally, he assured them that the 
address and the medal would be handed down as heirlooms in 
his family. 

The Lord Rector, in the name of the University Court, 
thereafter declared the hall open. 

The ceremony of conferring honorary degrees was then 
proceeded with. Among the gentlemen who received the 
LL.D. degree were Mr. Alexander Ross, architect and 
antiquarian writer, Provost of Inverness, and Mr. Cecil Har- 
court Smith, Department of Greek and Roman Archeology, 
British Museum. 

The Marquis of Huntly, the Lord Rector, subsequently 
delivered an address on historical thinking or historical interest, 
in the course of which he recalled some of the historical 
memories which clustered round Aberdeen. He recounted the 
incidents in the struggle of 1571, when Regent Mar attempted 
to break the power of the Gordons in the north, and his 
lieutenant, the Master of Forbes, was signally defeated at the 
‘‘ Craibstane” outside the city. Houses and paved streets now 
covered the field of battle, but thanks to the care of the city 
authorities, the “ Craibstane” still marked the spot where the 
gallant Edom o’ Gordon achieved a fame handed down in 
ballad and verse, and brought to that part of the country 
comparative peace for some years, from which Aberdeen and 
neighbourhood reaped great advantages. It was during the 
struggles with the Catholic lords in the north, in the years 
1592-94, that James VI. paid two or three visits to Aberdeen, 
and granted the property in the city belonging to the Black 
and White Friars to George Keith, fifth Earl Marischal. 
Marischal had advocated reforms at King’s College, but when 
nothing was done he resolved in 1593 to form the University 
which bore his name, and he gave the property of the monks 
which James had bestowed on him as an endowment, to 
which the city of Aberdeen added the property they 
had acquired from the Grey Friars. The vicissitudes 
through which the college had passed were inseparable from 
the vast changes affecting the country, and were part of 
the study of history which all should follow. If in the 
great progress that institution had made they had lost the 
buildings erected by the founder, if Marischal’s work in stone 
and lime, though one hundred years after Elphinstone’s, had 
not “stood the time” as his had done, this had been caused by 
the development of the University, by the spread of educa- 
tion, which it was the chief desire of his life and career 
to promote. The stones might have changed places; the 
foundation remained the same from the inception of the 
first builder. The old walls might go, but the record 
lived; and as the new buildings sprang up, they were 
clothed with the glorious traditions of the past, and 
taught the lessons of history ; and what more splendid monu- 
ment could a man have erected to his memory than the 
foundation and development of institutions for the education of 
youth? The names of Elphinstone, Marischal, and Mitchell 
were imperishable. There was an obligation on those who 
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studied at that University not to neglect subjects of historical 
interest. The links between Aberdeen University of the pre- 
sent day and the past were no unworthy traditions, and amid 
their momentous and joyous days their history should be a 
permanent factor in their education. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual conversazione of the Association took place on 
Friday last, the 25th ult., under the presidency of Mr. 
W. D. Carée, in the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. There 
were some exhibits in the way of furniture, tapestry, wall papers, 
&c. Among those who contributed we noted the names of 
Messrs. Morris & Co., Essex & Co., White, Allom & Co., 
Vickers & Co., &c. There was on view a fine collection of 
photographs executed by the A.A. Camera Club. The prize 
drawings were also to be seen, but had little of interest, as only 
in two cases were the names of their authors appended. The 
Rebec Orchestral Society, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Horsey, went through an excellent programme. 


THE LATE H. G. W. DRINKWATER. 


Vis regret to announce the death of Mr. Harry G. W. 
/V Drinkwater, architect, of Oxford, on the 13th ult, 
which took place at Wokingham. Mr. Drinkwater had been 
in poor health since a serious attack of illness, following over- 
work and influenza, in the spring of this year. He had a sudden 
return of this illness on the 7th ult. whileaway from home on pro- 
fessional business, and though there were hopes of his recovery 
until Saturday night, the end came quietly at 3 P.M. on 
Sunday, after some hours of unconsciousness. Mr. Drink- 
water, though not a native of Oxford, spent almost the whole of 
his life there. He was articled to Mr. Bramwell, and, after 
winning the silver medal at the Royal Academy, and a travel- 
ling studentship, which enabled him to study art, especially in 
the south of France, he spent seven years as assistant to the 
late G. E. Street, R-A. He was the architect of St. Margaret’s 
Church, and the restorer of Holy Trinity (which kept its 
jubilee on the day after his death). Perhaps his best effort in 
domestic architecture was the vicarage house of SS. Philip and 
James. To that parish his loss is very great. He was church- 
warden for eight years, secretary to the schools, and trustee of 
the parish institute. He was also a member of the Diocesan 
Conference and of the Central Church Schools Conference. 
Always an earnest layman of the English Church, he gave to it 
ungrudgingly of his little leisure, and was ever ready to lend 
his professional advice in any good cause. He was also well 
known as a Freemason, as a director of the New Theatre, and 
as a staunch Conservative. He had only reached his fifty- 
second year. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, HULL. 


HE scheme for the erection of new Municipal Buildings 

for Hull, which has been dormant now nearly twelve 
months, is about to be revived, says the Leeds Mercury, with 
very considerable modifications. In 1894 the Council was 
asked to sanction plans for street improvements in the heart 
of the borough, compulsory powers for which were requisite, 
and had the scheme been approved of the present aspect of the 
centre of the town would have been very much altered and 
beautified. In the middle of the magnificent new street which 
it was proposed to make a public hall, central free library and 
technical schools were to be erected, it being intended that the 
block should take rank as one of the best of the architectural 
attractions of Hull. The expense attendant upon the scheme, 
upwards of a quarter of a million of money, alarmed the rate- 
payers, and in the end the Provisional Order it was proposed 
to go for was not approved, it being defeated after a long 
debate by a small majority. The new scheme, which will be 
considered this week by the public libraries committee and the 
technical instruction committee, provides only for the erection 
of a central free library and technical schools. These buildings 
have become absolutely necessary for the work each committee 
has in hand, and there is no doubt that the ready acquiescence 
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of all parties will be forthcoming, so that the accommodation ° 


wanted may be provided without further delay. 


Sir F. S. Haden delivered a lecture on “ Rembrandt, True 
and False,” with illustrations, in the lecture-theatre of the 


University Museum, Oxford, on Thursday. This lecture was ‘ 


given at the invitation of the curators of the University 
galleries, who have arranged for exhibition in the galleries a 
large though imperfect series of the etchings of Rembrandt, 
placed approximately in chronological order as determined by 
Sir Seymour Haden. 
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GENERAL. 


Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect, was elected Master of the 
Painters’ Company on St. Luke’s Day. The Wardens are 
Messrs. F. B. Williams and W. D. Barnett. 


The Lancashire County Council has four lunatic asylums 
under its care, and now a fifth is required. The new asylum 
is to cost a quarter of a million. The expenditure on the four 
already in existence is at the rate of 190,000/. a year. . 


The Wardens of St. Luke’s Church, Leamington, have 
issued an appeal to the public for funds to provide a church 
and schocls in the place of those which are abcut to be closed, 
owing to the action of the trustees of the late proprietor. The 
sum asked for is 5,00c/, 


Mr. George Baines, F.RIBA. 4 Great Winchester 
Street, London, E.C, has been asked to act as architect for a 
new Baptist church to be erected in London Road, Lowestoft. 
A design has been adopted which will cost above 3,00c/. 


Mr. William Vokins, the picture-dealer, died suddenly 
on Monday morning. He was in his eightieth year. Mr. 
Vokins was trained to become a painter by A. Clint and Elias 
Childe. He set up as a dealer between forty and fifty years 
ago. 

The Church Plantiog Committee of the Free Church 
Presbytery of Glasgow have issued a report, in which it is 
proposed to raise for church planting a sum of 30,000/., pay- 
able in five yearly instalments, to be administered by a re- 
constituted Glasgow Free Church Building Society. 


The Memorial of the late Bishop of Chichester is, in 
the first place, to take the form of a monument with a recum- 
bent figure, in Chichester Cathedral. Any surp‘us, after 
providing for the erection of the monument, will be applied to 
rebuilding the north-west tower of the cathedral. 


Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., was among the successful 
exhibitors at the International Art Exhibition in the Glass 
Palace at Munich, which has just been closed. Mr. Forbes has 
been awarded the first-class medal. 

The Special Board for Classics at Oxford University, 
with a view to encouraging archzological research in Hellenic 
lands, recommend that an annual grant of 1oo/. for three years 
be made from the Worts Fund to the managing committee of 
the British School at Athens. 

. Kew Bridge is to be rebuilt of stone. 
is 92,0cO/, 

The Hangers for the Glasgow Art Club Exhibition, which 
opens to-morrow, are Messrs. Alexander Frew, John Keppie, 
and R. Macaulay Stevenson, 

MM. Moyaux has obtained the first prize of 7,000 francs 
in the competition for rebuilding the Cour des Comptes, Paris. 

Mr. Thomas Andrews will read a paper on “ The Effect of 
Strain on Railway Axles and the Minimum Flexion Resistance 
Point in Axles,” at the meeting of the Society of Engineers on 
the 4th inst. 

Mr. John Sutton, architect, who was long engaged in 
Southport, met his death on Saturday last by a gun accident. 
He was in his fiftieth year. 

The Glasgow Corporation have purchased for 500/, Mr. 
Colin Hunter’s Good Night to Skye, which was exhibited this 
year at the Royal Academy. 

A Great Improvement is being made in St. Peter's 
Church, Walthamstow. On Sunday the 3rd inst. a stained- 
glass window, which is now being placed in the east end, will 
be inaugurated. We have had an opportunity of seeing the 
window at the premises of Messrs. Nicholls & Clarke, High 
Street, Shoreditch. The subject is the scene on the Mount, 
“The Transfiguration.” The window is the result of subscrip- 
tions on the part of the parishioners, and it must be said that - 
Messrs. Nicholls & Clarke have done justice to their clients. 
A fine design has been well carried out, and the draughtsman- 
ship leaves nothing to be desired. The colours have been very 
happily arranged, and the due balance of lighting in upper and 
lower scene most satisfactorily attained. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Blackpool Winter Gardens 
Company a dividend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares and 
a dividend of 5 per cent. on the new 5/. shares were declared, 
carrying forward 456/. 7s. 5@ to next year’s account. With the 
consent of the shareholders a gigantic wheel, on the style of the 
Ferris wheel, which had proved so successful at Earl’s Court, 
London, would be erected on land now used as a bowling 
green. Arrangements had been made with Mr. Bassett, the 
engineer and builder of the Earl’s Court wheel, and it was 
proposed that this novelty should be ready for use next season. 
Mr. Bassett said that the new wheel would not be quite so large 
as that at London, but it would accommodate more people, and 
by an increased rate of speed would make four revolutions per 
hour, during which it would be capable of carrying 5,000 
The report was adopted. 


The estimated cost 
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Ir is astonishing how long a time is necessary before 
jadges and magistrates discover that an Act of Parliament 
is imperfect. The majority of laymen in London have 
known, or ought to have known for three years at least, 
that although there was a Public Health Act passed in 
1891 for the benefit of inhabitants of the Metropolis, it is 
devoid of any means to compel vestries or other sanitary 
authorities to keep the drains under their control in a 
condition that will not be dangerous. The only remedy 
the Mansion House Council could offer was to recommend 
all persons who wished to have the vestries active in 
sanitary affairs to become vestrymen themselves. This 
week Mr. Hopkins, the Lambeth magistrate, has at last 
found out the open secret of the Public Health’ Act 
1891. After a great deal of trouble he ascertained that the 
Act of 1891 provides.no machinery by which the sanitary 
authority can be compelled to keep their’ sewers in order. 
He had searched the Act through, he said, without being 
able to discover any sort of machinery which compelled the 
vestry to perform a duty of that kind. .The whole of the 
statute from beginning to end looked upon the vestry as 
the complainants. There was'no process short of indictment 
by which the vestry could be compelled to repair its sewers. 
It is creditable to the vestries that although they are not 
under compulsion they do not allow the sewers to become 
dangerous. Cases like the one which came before Mr. 
Hopkins denote, however, that one source of danger is 
likely to arise. It is when several houses are drained by 
one pipe or small sewer which was laid down without the 
sanction of the vestry or sanitary authority. On whom does 
responsibility for the condition of the drain devolve? The 
decision in KERSHAW v. TyLoR, to which we referred when 
it was given, would bring all drains under one category and 
make the authority responsible for their safety. The vestries 
are not disposed to accept the judicial theory. The Lambeth 
case related to houses in Newington. The vestry main- 
tained the drain was constructed illegally. Mr. Hopkins, 
however, considered that it was for the vestry to prove the fact, 
inasmuch as all papers relating to the affair must be among 
the parochial archives. . That is a decision which should 
cause alarm among parochial surveyors, but if upheld it will 
necessitate the erection of larger vestry halls to contain 
the records of every trifling dispute. Meanwhile the con- 
dition of the tenants of the houses is not enviable. The 
landlord charges the vestry with neglect of the sewer, the 
vestry cannot be compelled to look after it, and the magis- 
trate has to dismiss the summons. If disease does not 
arise out of the deadlock it will not be the fault of the 
legislature and the framers of the Public Health Act of 
1891. 


THE remarkable paper on the effect of strain on railway 
axles, which was read by Mr. T. ANDREwsS, C.E., before the 
Society of Engineers, demonstrates that more attention wil 
have to be given to the effect of torsion in construction. It 
is. now ascertained that a dangerous stress arises in railway 
axles on rounding curves arising from the intermittent 
torsional strains to which they are subjected. An immense 
number of accidents which occurred from that cause in 
England and elsewhere were mentioned by Mr. ANDREws. 
Steel propeller shafts also largely suffer from the same cause. 
According to the report of the British Association, it was 
found that during the three years from 1882 to 1885 no less 
than 228 large steamers were disabled in consequence of 
broken shafts, and that the longest life of these steel shafts 
cannot well be put at more than three or four years. 
Actual experience proves that large steel shafts, however 
well they may be constructed, are rendered liable to 
sudden and accidental fracture from the deterioration 
of the metal consequent on the heavy and repeated 
torsional and other stresses to which they are perpetually 
exposed in course of their ordinary wear and tear. 
Torsional and flexion stresses are practically also the worst 
enemies to marine and driving shafts. Railway axles and 
shafts are exposed to the greatest danger when there is an 


abnormal combination of flexion and torsion strain acting 
upon them. This constant stress doubtless sets up internal 
molecular vibration, which, in course of time, induces the 
deterioration of initial resistance to stress, which ultimately 
terminates in the fracture of the metal. Strains from 
external causes are not unfrequently augmented by internal 
stresses of considerable magnitude. At the International 
Congress at Chicago, 1893, Sir BENJAMIN Baker said that 
many parts are subjected to internal stresses quite up to, if 
not exceeding, the elastic Jimit. Stresses as great as 
22,000 lbs. to the square inch occur from this cause, and it 
is a dangerous source of fracture. It would be an advan- 
tage if Mr. ANDREws’s investigations were followed out by 
observations on shafts in manutactories. ‘The importance of 
his work is evident when it is found that over five millions 
of railway axles are in use throughout the world. It may 
be possible by some change in the manufacture of steel 
to obviate the micro-sulphur flaws, which appear to facilitate 
the effects produced by torsion. 


TuHE London School Board propose to purchase York 
House, Twickenham, for a Truant School. The Local 
District Council have accordingly memorialised the Board 
on the subject. It is pointed out that York House adjoins 
large and important residential properties, the rates. arising 
from which afford a large source of revenue to the parish. 
The Council are afraid that when it becomes known that 
York House is acquired for the purposes of a truant school 
the owners and occupiers of the properties will become 
alarmed, and that the occupiers will give up their tenancies, 
a state of things which would be most disastrous to the 
parish. From the character of the existing accommodation 
and condition of York House a very considerable outlay must 
be expended in order to adapt it to the purposes of a 
Truant School, and it is suggested there are other buildings 
in the neighbouring districts which are more suitable and 
could be more readily converted into such a school at a less 
expense. It is the custom with schools of the kind to have 
days allotted on which parents can visit their children, and 
experience in other places shows that there is often much 
unseemly behaviour on the part of the visitors, bringing the 
neighbourhood into disrepute. The Council, therefore, 
trust that the Board will seriously consider the matter 
before giving effect to the proposal, which it is thought will 
most prejudicially affect a favourite and much frequented 
residential suburb of London. 


It is with regret we announce the death of Mr. E. P. 
Lorrus Brocx. As an architect, he designed several 
churches and other buildings. But his prominence was 
gained by his archeological lore. During several years he 
acted as honorary secretary of the British Archeological 
Association, and he was its animating spirit. Without his 
aid we doubt if the Association would now be in existence. 
Archeology has lost favour in England, and it had become 
a difficult task to impart interest to archzeological excur- 
sions. Mr. Lorrus Brock’s enthusiasm was, however, 
catching, and wherever he was found there was sure to be 
an instructive and interesting examination of old buildings. 
Mr. Lortus Brock suffered from the terrible disease 
cancer, and a few weeks ago he underwent an operation 
which was of no avail. Archeology has lost in him a most 
loyal servant. 


A MEETING of the National Association of Master 
Plumbers was held in Manchester on Wednesday. ‘The 
Sheffield branch, through a representative, asked the 
following questions of the Association :—Has a corporation 
any legal right to engage in plumbing work, as in the case 
of Sheffield, where the Corporation made a profit of 1,300/. 
last year? What other corporations do plumbing work, 
and on what conditions? What steps can be taken to 
prevent corporations from doing plumbing work? . The 
President of the Association said that in Manchester 
the plumbers were also suffering through the competition of 
the Corporation. It was also stated that in Bolton, owing 
to the same cause, there was not a plumber who would 
exhibit a gasfitting in his shop, and e'sewhere Corporation 
officials are endeavouring to put a stop to independent 
plumbers. Eventually it was decided to take counsel’s 
opinion on the subject. 
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FRENCH CHURCHES AND CASTLES.* 


HE volume on some churches and castles in France, 
by Mr. LARNED, appears to us to have been 
inspired by a first visit to that country. There are 
pleasures which are not to be repeated, and although one 
can see much that is novel, however often one travels 
through France, yet nothing will appear so delightful as the 
objects which were everywhere before the eyes on the 
earliest visit. For many travellers France remains “ the 
greenest spot in memory’s waste,” and the wonder is that 
more books de not appear expressing the sensations of 
Englishmen and Americans when they have obtained a 
chance to visit that pleasant land. Why they should be so 
fascinated with it is a mystery. Nobody enjoys Germany 
or Norway like France, or would have the courage to 
acknowledge their sentimentalism in churches of either 
country, although they may assist on Sundays at the 
services. But, unless on great festivals, there are generally 
more strangers in a French cathedral than natives. The 
buildings are so much admired, it would be easy, we imagine, 
to get up a company in New York to purchase one of 
them and to transport it across the Atlantic. Palaces and 
feudal castles have also their adorers. Every American 
man and woman loves a lord with more than English 
ardour, and is as subdued in face of a prince as a 
chamberlain. Is it any wonder then they should be 
curious about the rooms in which princes and lords 
resided, and the staircases they hallowed with their 
feet? Mr. Larnep has travelled over a large part 
of France and, as in duty bound, he acquaints his 
countrymen with his thoughts on the Castle of Falaise, the 
Chateaux of Henry or NavarRE, Langeais, Chinon, Blois, 
Chaumont, Amboise, &c., but not a word has he to say 
about the surviving dwellings of the Medizval gentry and 
citizens. Buildings for commonplace folks are to be seen 
in abundance throughout the States; accordingly, when an 
American crosses the Atlantic he only cares to recall con- 
ditions of living which were unlike his own, and we suppose 
revels in imagining himself to be one of Scott’s or Dumas’s 
chivalrous heroes. 

It is a harmless pastime, and one that is unavoidable. 
As KEBLE says, ‘No distance breaks the ties of blood,” 
and France was too closely intertwined with England, and 
through England with America, to be entirely considered as 
a foreign country. The ecclesiastical buildings of France 
were one bond of union. Kings of England were liberal in 
contributing Engtish money towards their erection. So 
strong was insular influence in some parts of France that 
GODARD-FAULTRIER, in his “ History of Anjou,” has pro- 
posed to call the variety of developed ‘“‘ Romano-byzantin 
fleuri” in the district by the name of “Style Plantagenet.” 
English help was probably not confined to liberal donations. 
The monastic system which created so many architects was 
‘of a cosmopolitan character, and members were sent from 
one. country to another without regard to their nationality. 
If WiLt1aM OF SENS worked on an English building, 
WiiiAM the Englishman may have directed the works of 
French buildings. There was reciprocity among the monks 
and other religious, however farapart they might dwell. Hence 
it was that the famous letter describing the commencement 
of the works at the cathedral of Chartres was addressed to 
the religious in the abbey of “ Tuttebery” in England by 
Haimon, the Abbot of Saint Pierre-sur- Dive, in Normandy. 
How little nationality was prized in Medizval times is 
evident from the Bayeux Tapestry. It is a display of the 
conqucring of England, but the Saxon terms in the inscrip- 
tions and other features show it to be the work of English 
hands. Probably it was carried out by nuns, for their 
stitchery was admired throughout Europe. The principle 
of internationalism was respected in Medieval arts and 
literature, and if a monk possessed an aptitude for design- 
ing or teaching he was sent to the spot where it was an 
advantage for his order to place him ; his own feelings about 
migration were of no account. We are therefore justified 
in supposing that English architects as well as English 
money were employed on French buildings, although the 
names of both may be expressed in French terms. 

Mr. LARNE ED D begins with the cathedral of Amiens. 


The 


* Churches and Castles of Meltieael france, 
Larned. Illustrated. 


By Walter Gratston 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


facade, he says, surpasses all others, and expresses the very 
essence of the Gothic builder’s art :—“ Arch upon arch, 

pinnacle above pinnacle, column above column, pier above 
pier, its vanishing lines lost at last in the heavens above, the 
wondrous facade bursts upon the astonished eye in an 
overpowering grandeur, a wealth of sculpture, an exquisite 
grace of line and comiposition unlike anything else in all 
architecture.” There is much more which reveals reverence 
as well as gratification before the noble front, and it is 
satisfactory to find an American who can describe a building 
without any aping of that conceit which Mark Twain 
represents accurately if vulgarly. At the same time it 
would be satisfactory to find there was still a distinctly 
American standard for judging things in Europe, if it were 
only as simple and racy as Benjamin WEsT’s when he saw 
a cast of the Afollo for the first time, and called it “a 
young Mohawk warrior.” There is one passage relating to. 
Amiens which is somewhat Emersonian in character, and 
may therefore be taken as expressive of the thought of an 
American who has not always lived in big cities, nor always 
worshipped in congregations, and who therefore realises the 
charm of solitude. It is where Mr. LARNED describes his 
feelings on entering the cathedral :—“ One who loves beauti- 
ful things and wishes to know enough about them to have 
them leave a lasting impression on the mind, will not ask 
for the custodian when he enters this church. He will avoid 
that person and everyone else, and seek to be quite alone, 
without any words for a long time, hoping that the whole 
building may tell him its secret of beauty without confusion 
of impressions, or that waste of mental energy that must 
come from an effort to comprehend at the same time the 
vast things and thesmallones.” Secrets of beauty are not to 
be obtained so easily, but quiet communing with a building 
at least disposes the mind toreceive them. The inspiration 

which came to Mr. LARNED was that the buttresses outside 
were formed for the sake of the windows, and that the piers 

were made tall to resemble the poles of a canopy. Mr. 
LARNED does not always prefer to trust to himself; he 
respects custodians and pays a tribute to their knowledge 

which no Englishman would have the courage to express. 

A little acquaintance with the terrible beings who officially 
represent the archzology and architectural history of 
English deans and chapters is enough to turn a man for 
ever against the whole species, and in consequence the 
French guides receive scant respect. Many of them merit 
Mr. LARNED’s praises. 

There is so much of experiment in American buildings, 
and so many innovations are employed in their construction, 
one would imagine that Beauvais would appeal to Mr. 
LARNED above all the other French cathedrals. But he 
takes quite a conservative view of the failures. It is easy 
to say ambition overleaped itself in attempting to surpass 
Amiens, but it was through the effort to surpass that Gothic 
attained its triumphs. The history of the attempts and 
failures remains to be written. It would form one of the 
most interesting portions of the annals of architectural art. 
The efforts to resist the laws of mechanics were repeated 
for the greater part of three centuries. They had become 
a sort of tradition in Beauvais, and were respected from 
generation to generation. As late as 1555, when it might 
be supposed the strife against statical principles had died 
out, we find Waast and MarEcHAL, th2 architects of the 
cathedral, attempting to rival MicHEL ANGELO’s dome on 
St. Peter’s by erecting another in a Gothic form, or rather a 
pyramidal structure, at the crossing of the nave and transepts. 
It was completed, and was only 13 inches below the Roman 
marvel in height from the ground. Unfortunately it endured 
for only five years. Great was the fall on Ascension Day, 
but owing to the presence of mind of a mason the church 
was cleared, and in consequence there was no loss of life or 
accident. The story of Beauvais is wonderfully like that of 
many modern American buildings, and probably on that 
account Mr. Larnep did not dwell on it. 

The people in Beauvais urged the architects to hazardous 
trials ; the popular zeal was exhibited in Chartres in a 
different way. The letter of Abbot Harmon, to which we 
have referred—a document apparently not known to Mr. 
Larnep—describes how wealthy and high-born men and 
women yoked themselves to trucks containing building 
materials and drew them to the cathedral site. A load was 
sometimes so excessive, a thousand people were necessary 
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to pull it. When the trucks arrived they were illuminated 
at night and religious services were held. A picture of the 
scene would be a worthy pendant to the Jsvae/ in Egypt 
which was painted by the director of the National Gallery. 
According to the Bishop of Amtens, the craftsmen aided in 
the construction with a similar disregard of contractors’ 
interests. In building, as in other affairs, one must not be 
too critical of gifts. The zeal which was exhibited at 
Chartres would not appear to be promotive of unity or 
careful execution. But, strange to say, they are the 
two qualities which are most characteristic of the build- 
ing, especially if we exclude such works as JEAN DE 
Beauce’s choir screen. Mr. LARNED, however, has little 
to say about the construction. Having adopted the theory 
that Gothic architects were more eager to secure a brilliant 
religious light than any other end, he finds so much 
apparent confirmation of it in Chartres that, like so many 
other visitors, he concentrates his attention mainly on the 
windows. In the cathedral of Tours also the windows 
captivate Mr. LaRNeED, and although he appears e!sewhere 
to attend to symbolism he does not notice the sensible 
deviation of the longitudinal axis and other interesting 
features. The two towers, which Henri IV. called ‘‘ deux 
beaux bijoux,” Mr.-LarNep describes as a trouble, because 
the upper parts show the influence of the Renaissance. 

Among the churches described by Mr. LaRNED is one 
which is out of the beaten track of English tourists, viz. the 
Templars’ church of St. Jean de Luz, in the Pyrenees. 
TAINE speaks of it almost contemptuously, owing to the 
want of taste seen in some of the pictures. But the American 
visitor considers it to.be the best preserved of the churches 
of the Warrior Knights. The principal portal is remark- 
able :— 

There are six concentric arches, recess2d one behind the other, 
giving a very massive and imposing character to the entrance, although 
it is not really very large. A bas-relief of Christ and tbe four 
evangelists directly over the low door, and under the lowest arch is a 
most curious specimen of that rude sculpture which the earliest 
Romanesque builders were fond of using wherever they could find a 
place to put it in. All the decorations of the arches are most unusual. 
In one the pattern is an arabesque distinctly Moorish in character. 
Perhaps the Templars found this in their adventurous journeys to the 
far East, or they may have borrowed it from Spain. ‘The capitals of 
the columns that support each arch are also curious, They differ in 
their carved ornamentation, All are somewhat crude in execution, 
but whatever their faults may be, they have a certain dignity and 
expressiveness quite worthy of their position at the entrance of the 
sacred building. 


To the majority of visitors there is more interest in the 
low door through which the Cagots crawled to their part 
of the church. Happily there is no longer use for it, as 
the Revolution elevated that “‘race maudite” as well as 
many others. . 

The descriptions of the chateaux are no less interesting 
than those of the churches. Mr. LaRNED is among those 
fortunate individuals who do not act like lords justices of 
the Court of Appeal when they have to deal with legends. 
He is as disposed to accept the legend that LEONARDO DA 
Vinci designed the charming staircase at Blois as other 
admirers are to believe that MicHEL ANGELO was the 
designer of the wondrous palace at Heidelberg. He is as 
much carried away by admiration for Joan or ARC as any 
modern Frenchman who sees inher the patron saint of the 
revenge. To Mr. LarnepD, Chinon, where she was for a 
week, is a ‘sacred place.” He is, too, as lenient towards 
some of the favourites of the kings as BRANTOME himself. 
In fact, the book exemplifies American romanticism, and 
that is more agreeable to a reader than any ’cutism. The 
illustrations are excellent photographs. 


THE NEW OPERA HOUSE. 

EGOTIATIONS extending over a considerable time have 

at last been definitely completed, and the site at the 
corner of Pall Mall and the Haymarket formerly occupied by 
Her Majesty’s Theatre has been sold to an enterprising 
syndicate. It is intended to erect there a large block of 
buildings, consisting of a grand opera house, restaurant, shops 
and club chambers. Plans, which have been prepared by Mr. 
Walter Emden, L.C.C., have been approved by the syndicate 
promoting the scheme, and building operations will shortly 
commence. ‘The site is a magnificent one, eminently suited for 
a scheme of this description, and as every modern improvement 
is to be adopted the new opera house will supply what is 


acknowledged to be a long-felt want in the greatest Metropolis | 


of the world. 


TIMBER, SITE AND FOUNDATION.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Foundations. 


CAN hardly exaggerate the importance of this part of a 

building, and the necessity for men who are likely to have 
the supervision of building operations making themselves 
acquainted with the subject ot foundations as fully and as 
practically as possible. 

Foundations usually have to be put in quickly. They are 
often very much left to the foreman’s judgment or that of the 
clerk of works. They are soon covered up, and then, if a 
mistake has been made, there is hardly any chance of its being 
detected till its effects begin to show themselves, and those 
effects are usually disastrous. It is not too much to say that 
nineteen out of every twenty cases of failure in buildings which 
I have had to look into are caused by failure of foundations 
either solely or chiefly, and though some few of these are due 
to causes not under control at the time when the building was 
erected, most are traceable to either want of judgment, want 
of care, unwise parsimony, or, I regret to add, fraud and 
deception. ; 

What we want to have is a steady platform for the building 
to stand on, or its equivalent. The best foundations are those 
which do not move or yield under the load you put upon them: 
The next best (and nearly as good) are those which yield, in- 
deed, to a small extent, but do so quite equally all over. The 
bad ones are those which yield greatly or yield unequally. 

Of the perfectly steady foundations perhaps the very best is 
a bed of hard dry gravel. There is a great sanitary advantage 
in a gravel soil. As I have already pointed out, the surface dries 
rapidly, and the air consequently is warm and dry. The ad- 
vantage of gravel for a foundation to the structure is that it is 
as unyielding as rock, and yet can be levelled and excavated 
(if it be necessary to dig trenches or cellars) with ease, and 
that the material got out is of value. This last consideration, 
however, is not an unmixed advantage, for a foreman or builder 
who is allowed to use gravel from a site is sometimes sorely 
tempted to dig up stuff that had far better not be removed. It 
is something like stealing money out of the till, however, to take 
out gravel which ought to be left undisturbed. 

1 may add that often a thin layer of gravel covers very 
much less sound material below, and, under those circumstances, 
if the skin of gravel will be enough it is best to leave it un- 
touched. The same thing is true of a skin of good clay, as is 
well shown by the well known incident of Wren’s treatment of 
the foundations of St. Paul’s. 

Next to gravel comes sound rock. It is unyielding, but it 
often requires some hard work to level it to receive the beds of 
brickwork or masonry. Unsound rock is by no means a satis- 
factory substance to build on. What I have said about rock is 
also true of chalk, a material frequently found fissured and far 
from sound. Clay, the material lying on the surface of the 
larger part of London, is a strong but a very treacherous 
foundation, and its worst quality is that after carrying a 
building steadily for ten, or twenty, or more years, if some- 
thing occurs to affect it—as, for example, if the surface near it is 
altered so that rain which used to get in is kept out, or so that 
rain which used to be kept out gets in, or, above all, if it is 
drained, so that moisture under ground which used to find no 
outlet is drawn off, or moisture that did not come near is 
brought in—the clay foundations very gradually, or even 
suddenly, fail, with disastrous results. 

The worst foundations are, of course, made earth, swampy, 
boggy, marshy ground, and shifting soil. 

Sand, if it can be kept from shifting, is almost as good as 
gravel. 

In building on any compressible foundation, it is useless to 
expect that there will be no settlement. If you lay on earth a 
considerable burden which it has never had to bear before, it 
must be compressed and settle down, but it ought to be 
possible to insure that this settlement is uniform, and, if so, 
there need be no danger. 

Obviously, if the material you build on is uniform, the best 
chance of success is to lay on it an uniform weight. If, for 
example, you load it all over with exactly a ton a foot you have 
a much better prospect than if on parts you have only half a 
ton and on other parts three tons per superficial foot. Such an 
arrangement is inviting unequal settlement. 

As, however, there are few buildings of which one part 
is not higher, and consequently as a rule heavier, than the rest, 
you have to equalise matters by, if practicable, making the 
foot of the higher or heavier wall so much wider as to rest on 
more superficial feet of earth, and consequently to exercise a 
similar pressure per foot. Sometimes this is not possible, or 
at any rate not easy, and then if it be known that there isa 
sound foundation to be reached by going deeper, you have to 
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carry the foundations of the heavy part of your building lower. 
The fair presumption is, that the lower you go the more likely 
you are to find a good bottom, and in many cases it is so. At 
any rate you are sure of finding material that is undisturbed, to 
which roots have not penetrated, and to which cracks on the 
surface will not extend, letting in water and frost. - But a safe 
rule about foundations is when you have got to good material 
to go no lower, lest you should go further and fare worse. | _ 

By this time you will have perceived that it is not possible 
to deal with the foundation prudently without knowing what it 
is made of. Accordingly it is always wise, unless you have 
information that is beyond doubt, to sink trial pits. These 
should be to some extent scattered over the site, if it be an 
extensive one, or possibly some change in the nature of the soil 
may be overlooked. On all compressible soils it is a general 
and a safe rule to reduce the weight upon the earth as much as 
possible, by giving the wall as wide a base as possible. It is 
obvious that this must be a strong base also, or else the weight 
will break off the base. The usual custom is to make use of 
foo-ings, and now in almost all cases it is customary to let them 
rest on concrete. Concrete forms a kind of artificial. rock on 
which to build. When the strain upon the footing may possibly 
be great, or the soil is damp, cement concrete made with Port- 
land cement, gravel and sand should be emp!oyed ; when less 
precaution suffices, lime concrete. 

In the new Building Act the projection of the footings on 
each side must equal half the thickness of the wall at the base, 
and the height two-thirds such thickness. Thus, if the wall be 
18 inches at the base the footings must project 9 inches on each 
side and must be 12 inches high. In the old Act the projection 
was the same, but the height was only required to be half the 
width of the wall at the base, the result being obviously weak. 
These footings must, according to the Act, rest ona bed of gocd 
concrete at least 9 inches thick, and projecting at least 4 inches 
on each side of the lowest course of footings. When the 
foundation is gravel the concrete may be dispensed with. 

For very light brick buildings the foundation thus described 
is a fairly sufficient minimum, but for buildings that are at all 
heavy or in doubtful soil the concrete should be very consider- 
ably deeper, and may with advantage be wider. The footings 
may also well be deeper. The general rule for ordinary 
buildings ‘s to go deep enough to get below roots and the 
influence of frost and rain, and of course below vegetable soil. 
In many cases a depth of 3 feet will accomplish this. Fora 
fairly heavy building—say a three or four storey house in 
tolerably good soil—18 inches of concrete is usually a good 
provision, but 2 feet is better ; and if the weight be greater or 
the soil doubtful 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet, or even more, con- 
crete is desirable. On the behaviour of footings the experiments 
of Mr. Leonard are of value... Mr. Leonard, having to deal with 
a very bad compressible foundation in Calcutta, ascertained by 
experiments continued for three months that one ton per super- 
ficial foot was the greatest load that the soil would bear in 
order to cause no sinking, and as for heavy buildings this 
required a good spread of footings; he built experimental 
piers, and loaded them till they gave way. The first one—a 
wall 2 feet 2} inches wide, with footings more than twice as 
wide as the wall is thick, and two courses of brickwork at the 
toe—yielded under a weight of 1‘o18 tons, practically one ton 
per superficial foot of footing. It was nineteen days old when 
tried. No. 2, very similar (and indeed a trifle weaker), but 
three months and two days old, yielded under 1} tons per foot, 
having got stronger through the lapse of time. 

No. 3, though only fifteen days old, actually behaved better 
than either No. 1 or No. 2, the difference being apparently due 
to its being three courses of brickwork instead of two at the 
toe. It cracked at 1? tons per foot super. 

No. 4, three months old, and with a toe 1 foot 9} inches 
deep, was loaded up to 2 tons to the superficial foot and did 
not crack at all. 

It must be remembered that all these specimen walls were 
planted in ground that would begin to yield after 1 ton per foot 
was put upon it, so that we have here a specimen of the 
behaviour of footings in soil that will give way. The general 
results are very instructive, and Mr. Leonard sums them up as 
follows :— 


1. Foundations with projecting footings should not be. 


heavily loaded before the mortar is fairly set; the footings 
which cracked badly when loaded after nineteen days stoed 
perfectly well with the same weight when three months old. 

2. The toe of a footing carrying a weight of 1 ton per square 
foot should be 18 inches deep (of course when there is concrete 
the concrete really forms the toe), and the steps should not be 
flatter than 3-inch step and 3-inch rise (angle of 45 degrees) ; 
footings with toes less than 1 foot 6 inches cracked badly when 
nineteen days old loaded with 13 ton to the square foot ; but 
toes of 1 foot 6 inches deep did not crack at all. 

Mr. Leonard also draws attention to the mode of failure, 
generally the main cracks occurring at the centre of the base 
or thereabouts. A failure of this nature under ordinary cir- 
cumstances might easily escape notice, and lead to the false 


conclusion that it was solely due to the ground being’ over- 
weighted and not to failure of the footings themselves. 

Where the soil is very bad indeed there are two or three 
possible courses, and it is a matter upon which judgment must 
be exerted to decide in which way an individual case can be 
best dealt with. Where there is made earth—that is to say, 
filling-in, which has been brought to the site at some time in 
order to get rid of it—the material is usually rubbish, unsound, 
soft, and often foul, and cannot be trusted to carry a weight. 
If below it there is sound material, it is often possible to sink a 
series of pits, build up piers of masonry or brickwork or 
concrete from the solid as reached by those pits, connect them 
at or near the surface of the ground by arches or iron girders, 
and carry the walls on the structure so raised. The weight 
thrown upon each pier under these conditions will usually be 
considerable, so that care must be taken to secure a good foot 
for the piers, and they must be carefully connected at the top. 
If arches are used, beware of their tendency to thrust the piers 
outward. 

There are other circumstances, as, for example, in putting 
in a foundation under an arcade separating the nave of a church 
from the aisle, where it is convenient to build up a series of 
piers, but where it is desirable to use as much as possible of 
the resistance of the subsoil. For this purpose it is sometimes 
usual to turn’ inverts—that is to say, underground arches with 
their curve downwards instead of upwards. The use of an 
inverted arcade of this sort enables the builder to distribute 
the weight of his piers over the whole length of the trench 
receiving the footings below the invert. In such a case take 
care to provide sufficient abutment for the end arch. Inverts 
are best semicircular. Where there is not height for this they 
had better be segmental than elliptic. Sometimes an ap- 
proximation to the effect of an invert is got by carrying the 
foundations through continuously, though there is to be an 
opening above. This is useful when there is a wide opening 
in a main wall of a house for a bay window. 

In shifting soils such as have sometimes to be met with, the 
method of putting your building on legs, with or without inverts 
between which the surface soil may slip, if it wants to slip, is 
useful. Sometimes in these or in similar conditions screw 
piles are of the greatest service. They are expensive, and they 
take plenty of time to fix, but they will do the work in 
situations where no other expedient seems admissible. 

A screw pile is an iron cylinder about 2 feet across, made 
in Jengths and widths, a sharp-edged screw blade at the lower 
end; this after being carefully started is screwed round and 
round, usually by hand with the help of a capstan, and cuts its 
way forcibly down into the soil till a point is reached where it 
is felt that a strong base is arrived at. The pile is hollow, and 
the interior is carefully kept close as the screwing goes on. It 
is now filled with cement concrete and you have a stable iron 
and concrete pillar on which to rest part of your building. 
Ordinary piling again is often resorted to when the soil is bad. 
A pile is a stout baulk of timber roughly square, usually about 
12 by 12 or 13 by 13, and sometimes as long as can be obtained, 
often 20 to 30 feet long. It is roughly brought to a point at 
the foot and shod with iron, and an iron hoop at the head 
prevents its splitting under blows. After being brought to its 
intended situation and propped upright, it is driven into the 
ground by the blows of a mass of iron raised to a height by a 
pulley and let fall so as to drop full on to the head of the pile. 
The falling weight is called a monkey and usually weighs 
12 to 15 cwt. The upright frame containing guides for the 
monkey to run in and a pulley aloft is a pile engine; it is 
mostly worked by hand and is so arranged as to give the 
monkey a fall of about 12 feet to 15 feet, or up to 30 feet. 

There are two ways in which a pile is supported, wholly by 
friction against the sides, or partly by this and partly by driving 
to the solid. 

If you poke a stick into a heap of sand you can with great 
ease make a hole an inch deep; you will find it hard work to 
force it in a foot, and you will not succeed at all in driving it in 
up to the end. What makes the long push more difficult is 
the increased amount of grip upon the sides of the stick exerted 
by the sand. Similarly, if you drive a pile into soft material— 
say a peat bog—of great depth, you may drive till the hold 
upon the sides of the timber is so strong as to render it all but 
impossible to drive further, and this affords a means of getting 
a fair amount of resistance when solid ground is out of reach. 
But if the soft layer be not very deep and you can drive your 
pile through it to some trustworthy layer below, or, as the 
phrase runs, drive it to the solid, you have a very much 
stronger basis on which to put weight. Rankine, who is a 
recognised authority on such matters, gives 1,000 lbs. per 
square inch of sectional area as a safe load on a pile driven to 
the solid ; that is to say, on a pile 12 feet by 12 feet, nearly 
7 tons, but only 200 lbs. per inch, or 1°3 on a similar sized pile 
if only held by friction. 

There are many positions in which for building purposes it 
is not advisable to trust to piles; and indeed as all timber is, 
under certain circumstances, perishable, it is always a matter of 
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regret to feel one’s self obliged to trust a building to any sort of 
timber substructure. The general resort in these cases is to 
concrete, frequently used in large masses. 

At the Guards’ Barracks, at Chelsea, where the ground is 
extremely bad, a site was surrounded at some distance by a 
kind of underground wall of concrete made by cutting a deep 
trench all round, and then within that limit, which, it was 
hoped, would prevent the material from escaping sideways, a 
very massive block of concrete was put in over the whole site 
to be occupied by buildings. The barracks were built on this 
and they stand ; but they are very badly cracked, so that the 
experiment can only be deemed partly successful. 

In other cases a very large piece of concrete, so thick as 
very considerably to compress the soft soil, and so strong as to 
carry the building subsequently erected something as if ona 
raft, has been tried, and with tolerable success. 

In many other cases, such as constantly occur in London 
near the river Thames, the difficulty is that water finds its way 
into the foundations, and has to be kept down by pumping 
while the work is going on. . It is almost impossible to get out 
a good foundation under water, so resort has to be had to this 
troublesome and expensive expedient ; but there is often the 
most serious risk in crowded neighbourhoods of cracking and 
otherwise damaging all the adjoining buildings, and possibly 
_ being stopped by the interference of the courts of law. 
When by some means, and with the help of pumping, a 
foundation has somehow or other been got out, it is often 
necessary to put in the concrete into trenches partly full of 
water. When that is the case, of course, Portland cement or 
lias lime must be used in making the concrete—and cement is so 
much better that it has pretty well superseded the lime—and the 
concrete itself must be deposited under water. It is very 
desirable either to lower it in bags or to pour it down a shoot, or 
in some cases it may be possible to make it into blocks and let 
it set on the scaffold and then lower the blocks into place. 
Simply emptying the concrete out of barrows into the water is 
not a good plan ; the material is disturbed by its contact with 
the surface of the water. 

Ifin any wet foundation the water is influenced by the 
tides, and rises and falls, there will be a constant current, which 
will be apt to wash away some of the cement before the concrete 
as set; so make the mixture a little richer in cement than 
usually is necessary. 

In the case of exceptional foundations a coffer-dam is 
sometimes required, but this is going beyond the ordinary 
probabilities of a builder’s business. I should have felt tempted, 
however, to say something about the failure of foundations and 
the remedies to apply, but if I did so there would be no time 
for my third topic, namely, timber. 


Tiniber. 


There is a good deal to know about timber, its growth, 
preservation, decay, the preparation of it for use, the sorts of 
timber obtainable, and the qualities and uses of each, and so on. 
I cannot attempt in the time a full account of timber, and so I 
propose to proceed as soon as possible to what is indicated by 
the reference to its decay and preservation in the title of the 
lecture. At any rate, with these I begin, and I think you will 
find a good account of the growth of timber and of the mode 
ef convertirg it for use in several of the manuals on the subject 
of building and in some special treatises. 

A piece of timber is, as you all know, cut froma tree. The 
tree was once a living object, and consequently the timber 
differs from a stone or a brick in being what natural philosophers 
call organic. It is full of fibres and of tubes ; these tubes, like 
the system of blood-vessels in an animal, permitted the juices 
proper to the tree to circulate. These juices we call sap, and 
the sap contained materials which are very apt to decompose, 
and even the hard woody fibres and the tiny tubes up which 
the sap used to travel, and the solid woody structure in which 
they are imbedded, all contain materials that under unfavour- 
able conditions will undergo chemical changes—will, in other 
words, decompose. For these reasons wood is liable to decay. 

All parts of a piece of timber are, however, not equally so 
liable. The heart or central part of a log is much consolidated, 
its fine tubes are almost or quite closed up ; it in some sorts of 
tree is resinous, and the timber cut from this part of the tree 
does not decay readily ; this we term heart-wood. The outside 
part, on the other hand, is looser in texture, its tubes are open 
and sap ascends through them in the spring and descends in 
the autumn. This wood we call sap-wood, and because it is 
soft and loose in texture and also because its pores are full of 
-albuminous matter, it will decay readily. 

The great point, therefore, to attend to is to get rid of sap- 
wood. Fortunately, in most sorts of timber the appearance of 
the sap-wood is so very different from that of the heart-wood 
that its presence is easy to detect. In fir timber, with which 
most carpenters now have chiefly to do, it is of a kind of slatey 
grey colour, while the heart-wood is ordinarily of a pale orange, 
sometimes so light as to be almost white ; in other varieties so 
dark as to be nearly red. It is sometimes the case that timber 
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gets stained to such a colour as to look rather like sap, and 
exposure to weather will give a somewhat similar colour to the 
surface, but still there is little practical difficulty in detecting 
sap-wood, and it should always be kept out of the building. 

The sap-wood being removed, what remains requires to be 
seasoned, and with two objects, first, to prevent the material 
from shrinking and warping, and, secondly, to prevent its decay. 

As long as timber remains moist with sap, or with the 
water in which it has been floated to its destination (for much 
timber is kept in the docks and in timber ponds in the shape of 
rafts, and is floated along the canals), as long, I repeat, as 
the timber remains moist, it is not safe to build with, Ex- 
posure to dry air will draw out this moisture, and the timber 
will be apt to shrink or twist or warp in consequence, and if the 
timber is not exposed to air but boxed up, the result ultimately 
will be that it will decay, either by the slow process often known 
as wet rot, or by the very formidable alternative dry rot. 

The process known as “seasoning” has, therefore, to be 
gone through. The seasoning of either whole timber or cut 
timber (by which we mean deals, battens and planks) is best 
accomplished by stacking it in some place where it is sheltered 
from the direct rays of the sun and from rain, but where the 
atmospheric air can get to it freely. You must take care that 
the timber is so placed that air can get round it freely, and it 
should be from time to time turned to prevent its warping. 
Where whole timber is thus treated it takes a long time to 
season thoroughly, principally no doubt because the moisture 
of the heart can only get out by passing through all the timber 
that lies outside of it, and so the heart remains moist after the 
exterior has begun to get dry. Timber reduced to small 
scantlings and moderate thicknesses seasons much more readily, 
and is consequently sooner in a state fit for use. ' 

Some artificial methods of seasoning are more or less 
known. Chaining down logs of wood in running fresh water 
and leaving them there a fortnight or more is said to wash out 
most of the sap, and there is thus only the water to dry out. 
With this the wood will part more readily than it will with its 
natural moisture. Timber is also seasoned by being heated 
in a closed chamber where there is vapour of water and smoke 
from the fuel. What precisely occurs I am not able to tell you 
but it is claimed that a few weeks of this treatment seasons the 
timber as well as months of the old air-seasoning. Deals are 
usually stacked in a sloping position, or if laid flat have slips of 
wood between them to keep them from touching, which they 
should never do. 

Timbers much exposed, and especially exposed to alterna- 
tions of wet and dry, are often prevented from decaying by 
being creosoted, not merely on the surface but throughout the 
substance, the timber being treated in an air-tight vessel. 
Various other antiseptics are in use, but I believe creosote is 
the most trustworthy. It, however, renders timber black and 
gives it a strong smell. 

Seasoned timber will be found to have lost weight, which is 
a good criterion of its having also lost moisture. It will, if 
used in a building, not be liable to shrink and warp, but if 
exposed to moist air it is very apt to absorb moisture. For 
this reason the surface of all joiners’ work, which is or should 
be executed in very thoroughly dried wood, must be painted, 
or if not painted, varnished, to prevent its absorbing moisture. 
A rough method of accomplishing somewhat the same end is 
to char or partly burn the surface of a piece of. timber in a fire. 
This is constantly done with the butts of the oak posts in park 
fencing. These are much less liable to decay after being so 
treated before being buried. 

If timber is put into a building wet or not fully seasoned, 
however, and this very often happens with carpentry when the 
framing is got out of whole timber, beware of painting the 
surface. The seasoning process will go on in the building, 
though it would have been far better for it to be completed 
beforehand, and under such circumstances painting will only 
help to keep in what ought to get out, and so do harm. 

When timber does go there are two recognised forms of 
decay, dry rot and wet rot ; of these dry rot is by far the most 
formidable. : 

When timber continues for a length of time under condi- 
tions of dampness and closeness, with no access of air to it, 
dry rot is liable to set up. First, the timber begins to lose its 
strength ; it will break more readily, and its fracture becomes 
short, like a turnip, instead of fibrous. The colour changes. 
If the wood is painted a kind of blistered appearance 
appears on the paint, and by degrees the substance of the 
porous parts disappears, and eventually the wood falls 
A peculiar acrid smell, which once smelt is 
not easily forgotten, accompanies the advanced stages of 
dry rot. Meantime, white fibrous filaments have made 
their appearance in the pores of the wood, even before the 
decay of it has become very apparent to the eye. They take 
possession of any circles there may be and spread in them, 
filling them with a whitish leather-like surface, and when they 
reach the exterior of the timber they cover the surface. These 
are fungus growths and there are three or four sorts of fungus 
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of rather various colours ; but the grief is that when once set up, 
this vegetation spreads and spreads with frightful rapidity to 
any wood within reach and attacks sound, healthy wood, and 
in a very short time reduces it to matchwood. In the only case 
in which I have had an opportunity of dealing with it it had 
appeared in the pews of an old-fashioned country chapel, of 
which the fittings were painted. The floor was of brick, but 
the filaments had spread over the brick paving, and had run 
from pew to pew, and when I came on the scene the pews in 
the aisle that was attacked were old-standing, it is true, but I 
could push a pencil through the panels anywhere. 

Whether the spores from which these fungi are produced 
are brought in the air or are lurking in the timber itself is as 
yet unknown. However they come, closeness, absence of 
change of air, damp, and, generally speaking, badly seasoned 

imber, provoke them to develop into life. 

If dry rot shows itself in a building the most energetic and 
-he most prompt measures are essential. All damaged, or even 
tainted, wood must be at once cut out, and should be burnt. 
Everything at all within the possible reach of the infection 
should be well washed with a strong solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and above all a good circulation of air must be 
provided for, to prevent the recurrence of this deadly plague. 
The worst place for it to show itself in is, perhaps, the timbers 
of a floor, and it is mainly to hinder dry rot that we introduce 
air bricks to ventilate the space between floor and ceiling. 

What is known as wet rot equally reduces the wood to a 
state of useless powder, but it proceeds slowly, and it does not 
spread to adjoining or neighbouring timbers, for it is not 
accompanied by the fungus growth of dry rot. 1 believe that 
practically it is the same thing in its origin, but no fungus spores 
being present, it simply consists in the slow decomposition of 
the timber when it is set up. One result of this is that the wood 
loses weight, till in fact it becomes a sort of light skeleton of a 
beam entirely without strength or solidity, and ultimately 
crushing to powder. The old-fashioned bond timber that our 
ancestors used to build into walls often decays in this way, and 
in many instances by its complete collapse has brought after it 
the entire or partial ruin of the wall in which it was placed, as 
I have more than once had an opportunity of seeing. 

Here we must leave the subject of timber for to-night, but 
before doing so let me press on you one observation which is 
more or less applicable to every material employed in a build- 
ing, and it is simply this, that the proper use of materials in- 
cludes not only the employment of them so as to make the 
most of their strength or stiffness, or elasticity or solidity, or 
other useful quality, but the use of such precautions as shall 
reduce as low as possible the risk of their failure or decay. In 
the course of this lecture I have named some of the precautions, 
such as careful seasoning, protecting the surface, but not doing 
so if timber be wet ; allowing free circulation of air, not build- 
ing timber into a wall. Among others I may name, though we 
have no time to go into them, always protecting fir timber 
from the direct rays of the sun, from alternations of wet 
and dry, and last, but by no means least, keeping it well 
out of the reach of fire, clear of flues, iron corbels running 
into flues, gas-burners and the like, and also clear of extreme 
and constant heat, such as that of high-pressure steam or water 
pipes, which will dessicate the material till a mere spark sets it 
in a blaze. 

Timber is being displaced from some situations in a building 
by iron and by steel, and from others by concrete, and the duty 
which it once performed in wall building has long since devolved 
upon brick and stone; but it remains for all that, and must 
remain constantly in use and perfectly indispensable to the 
builder, and it is necessary, therefore, to know not only how to 
employ, but also how to protect it and preserve it. 


GRAY’S INN CHAPEL. 


EFORE the Reformation the chapel of Gray's Inn had a 
stained-glass. window representing St. Thomas of Canter- 

bury ; but by an order of May 16, 31 Henry VIII., “considera- 
tion being had of the King’s command that all the images of 
Thomas Becket, some time Archbishop of Canterbury, in any 
windows either of churches or chapels should be obliterated, 
it was ordered that Ed. Hall, then one of the readers of this 
house, should take out a certain window in the chapel wherein 
the picture of the said archbishop was gloriously painted and 
place another instead thereof, in memory of Our Lord praying 
in the wilderness.” At the reopening of the chapel last year, 
the Bishop of Marlborough called attention to the fact of five 
primates having been students of the Inn, and an offer was 
made to the Benchers by one of the barristers of the Inn to 
replace the Becket window. The new window, which is now 
in position on the north side of the holy table, is from a design 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1894 by Mr. O. V. Ostrehan, 
and represents the Primate as Archbishop and Lord Chancellor. 
Above the figure, which occupies more than half the space of 
the lancet window, are the towers and outline of Canterbury 


Cathedral, and beneath is the scene of his murder with figures 
of monks engaged in prayer. A suitable Latin inscription 
records the removal of the old window and its restoration by 
the donor, Mr. H. C. Richards, M.P. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A be second general meeting of the current session of the 

Birmingham Architectural Association was held at the 
rooms of the Society. The president, Mr. Wiliam Henman, 
took the chair, and amongst those present were Messrs. W. H. 
Bidlake, H. R. Lloyd, A. Harrison, I. Ward, A. Hale, C. Ey 
Bateman and H. Buckland (hon. secretaries), &c. Mr. Percy’ 
Fitzgerald delivered an address on “ The brothers Adam.” He 
said the work of Robert Adam and his brothers was of such a 
character that its influence extended throughout the whole 
artistic world. Robert Adam and his brothers lived and worked 
during the eighteenth century as architects and designers, and 
a list of the works executed by them gave some idea of the 
popularity they enjoyed at that time. In studying the work of 
those remarkable men it would be necessary to consider what 
were the principles that guided them, and he proceeded to 
illustrate by the aid of lantern slides that they strove to give a 
pictorial character to all their work, and he pointed out that all 
their work fell on pictorial lines. Having illustrated his remarks. 
by numerous lantern slides of sketches by himself and photos, 
Mr. Fitzgerald brought his lecture to a close by expressing the 
fervent hope that some of the members of the Association 
might be induced to take a greater interest and make known 
work which, in his estimation, deserved more study than was 
at present given to it. 


THE GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURE was delivered in the Rooms, 187 Pitt Street, 
on Tuesday evening, by Mr. Malcolm Stark, subject, 
“ Asylums Planning ;” the president (Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A.) 
was in the chair. After a few introductory words the 
lecturer remarked that there was no finality in asylum planning, 
and by means of diagrams illustrated the corridor plan and 
block plan. The former was favoured by the Commissioners. 
of England, while the latter was favoured by the Commissioners 
of Scotland. The corridor plan was more serviceable for 
supervision by medical attendants, although it had disadvan- 
tages in indistinct classification. Perhaps the principal reason 
of its adoption by England was cost, the asylums there being 
on a much larger scale than in Scotland, and therefore 
requiring to economise more. He then described in detail 
the several apartments in an asylum building, and also dwelt 
on the heating, ventilation and drainage, noting in particular 
that there ought to be a plentiful supply of water in case of 
fire, and that all the rain-water should be stored. Architec- — 
turally, he thought that the buildings should be as much of a 
domestic nature as possible, and so take away the institution 
appearance. It was also desirable to have the decorations of 
each block different, so as to take away the monotony which 
was apt to belong to such an institution. At the close a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Stark for his able 
lecture. 


TESSERZ. 


Interior Columns. 


OLUMNS were used in the interior of buildings to sustain 
the beams which supported the ceiling. As both the 
beams and the entire ceiling were often of stone or marble, 
which could not be obtained in pieces of so great a length as 
wood, the columns were in such circumstances frequent in 
proportion, not being more than about Io or 12 feet apart. 
The opisthodomos of the Parthenon of Athens, as appears trom 
traces in the remaining ruins, had four columns to support the 
ceiling. A common arrangement, especially in buildings of an 
oblong form, was to have two rows of columns parallel to the 
two sides, the distance from each side to the next row of 
columns being less than the distance between the rows them- 
selves. This construction was adopted not only in temples, 
but in palaces, z.e. in houses of the greatest size and splendour. 
The great hall of the palace of Ulysses in Ithaca, that of the 
king of the Phzeacians and that of the palace of Hercules at 
Thebes are supposed to have been thus constructed, the seats. 
of honour both for the master and mistress and for the more 
distinguished of their guests being at the foot of certain pillars. 
In these regal halls of the Homeric era we are also led to- 
imagine the pillars decorated with arms. When Telemachus. 
enters his father’s hall he places his spear against a column, 
and “within the polished spear-holder,’” by which we must 
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understand one of the stric: or channels of the shaft. Around 
the base of the columns, near the entrance, all the warriors of 
the family were accustomed to incline their spears, and from 
the upper part of the same they suspended their bows and 
quivers on nails or hooks. The minstrel’s lyre hung upon its 
peg from another column nearer the top of the room. The 
columns of the hall were also made subservient to less agreeable 
uses. Criminals were tied to them in order to be scourged or 
otherwise tormented. According to the description in the 
“Odyssey ” the beams of the hall of Ulysses were of silver fir; 
in such a case the apartment might be very spacious without 
being overcrowded with columns. Such, likewise, was the hall 
of the palace of Atreus at Mycenz. Rows of columns were 
often employed within a building to enclose a space open to the 
sky. Beams supporting ceilings passed from above the 
columns to the adjoining walls, so as to form covered passages 
or ambulatories. Such a circuit of columns was called a 
peristyle, and the Roman atrium was built upon this plan. 
The largest and most splendid temples enclosed an open space 
like an atrium, which was accomplished by placing one peri- 
style upon another. In such cases, the lower rows of columns 
being Doric, the upper were sometimes Ionic or Corinthian, 
the lighter being properly based upon the heavier. A temple 
so constructed was called hypzethral. 


Thomas Bewick. 


Bewick was a truly original genius who, though not a 
painter, was an artist of the highest order in his way. His 
works, indeed, are of the smallest dimensions, but this makes 
it only the more surprising that so much of interest could be 
comprised within such little spaces. The woodcuts that illus- 
trate his book of natural history may be studied with advantage 
by the most ambitious votary of the highest classes of art— 
filled as they are with a most refined taste and feeling for 
mature, and though often representing the most ordinary objects, 
yet never in a single instance degenerating into commonplace. 
The charming vignettes that ornament these books abound in 
‘incidents from real life diversified by genuine but not extrava- 
gant humour, as well as by the truest pathos—of which the 
single figure of a shipwrecked sailor saying his prayers on a 
rock with the waves rising around him is an instance. There 
is often in these little things a deep meaning that places his 
art on a level with styles which the world is apt to consider as 
greatly above it; in proof of which may be mentioned the 
party of boys playing at soldiers among graves, and mounted 
on a row of upright tombstones for horses ; while for quaint 
humour, extracted from a very simple source, may be noticed 
a procession of geese which have just waddled through a stream, 
while their line of march is continued by a row of stepping- 
stones. The student of landscape can never consult the works 
of Bewick without improvement. The backgrounds to the 
figures of his quadrupeds and his birds and his vignettes have 
a charm of nature quite his own. He gives us in these every 
season of the year, and very often winter—snow pieces or 
groups skating. He is equally true in his little home scenes, 
his farmyards and cottages, as in his wild coast scenery with 
flocks of sea-birds wheeling round the rocks. In one of these 
subjects there stands a ruined church towards which the sea 
has encroached, the rising tide threatening to submerge a 
tombstone raised “to perpetuate the memory,” &c. Bewick 
resembles Hogarth in this, that his illustrations of the stories 
of others are not to be compared with his own inventions. His 
feeling for the beauties of nature as they were impressed on 
him directly, and not at secondhand, is akin to the feeling of 
Burns, and his own designs remind one, therefore, much more 
of Burns than the few which he made from the poet. 


The Law of Thebes. 


Whether it was fable or history which relates that Love 
made the first attempt in the plastic arts, what is certain is that 
love never wearied of guiding the hands of the great old masters. 
Painting, as it is now understood, may be defined as the art of 
imitating figures on a flat surface. The wise Greeks assigned 
it far narrower limits, and confined it to the imitation of 
beautiful figures only ; the Greek artist painted nothing but 
the beautiful. Even the commonly beautitul—the beautiful of 
a lower variety—was only his accidental subject, exercise or 
relaxation. It was the perfection of the object itself that was 
to make his work attractive, and he was too great to expect 
spectators to be satisfied with the simple cold pleasure which 


arises from a successful resemblance or the consideration of: 


his ability. In his art nothing was dearer or nobler to him 
than its true purpose. “Who would paint you when nobody 
will look at you?” asked an old epigrammatist of a very 
deformed man. Many modern artists would say, “ How- 
ever misshapen you may be, I can paint you; and although 
no one could look at you with pleasure, they will look with 
pleasure at my picture, not because it represents you, but 
because it will be evidence of my ability in knowing 
how to imitate such a monster faithfully.” It is true, the 
propensity to this wanton boasting, united to a fair amount 
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of dexterity, even if not ennobled by exalted subjects, was 
too natural for the Greeks not to have had their Pauson 
and their Pyreicus. They had them, but they allowed them 
only strict justice. Pauson, who adopted a low standard 
of the beautiful of ordinary nature, whose low taste was drawn 
towards all that was faulty and ugly in the human form, lived 
in the most contemptible poverty. Pyreicus, too, who painted 
barbers’ rooms, dirty workshops, apes and kitchen herbs with 
all the industry of a Dutch artist (as if such things possessed 
so much charm or were so rarely to be seen), was known by 
the surname of Rhyparographer, or “ Dirt-Painter,” although 
the luxurious rich people paid for his works with their weight 
in gold, as if to assist their intrinsic worthlessness by this 
imaginary value. The magistracy did not deem it beneath 
its dignity to confine the artist within his proper sphere by 
an exercise of its power. The law of the Thebans recom- 
mended artists to use imitation as a means of arriving at ideal 
beauty, and prohibited, on pain of punishment, its use for the 
attainment of ugliness. This was no law against bunglers, 
as most writers, and among them even Junius (‘‘ De Pictura”), 
have supposed. It was in condemnation of the greed of that un- 
worthy practice (‘‘ ghezzi”) which enables an artist to obtain a 
likeness by the exaggeration of the uglier parts ot his original— 
that is, by caricature. 


Unity in Pictorial Composition. 


It is not difficult to copy the general effect of a picture, the 
forms of its masses of light and of shade, or its arrangements of 
colours, at the sametime varying all the materials that contribute 
to these, substituting, for instance, a light object for the light of 
a window, or a dark-coloured object for a shadow, or we may 
further disguise the theft of a general effect by reversing or 
inverting it. We may thus get credit for what is not our own ; 
but this will not in the least help us to the power of originating 
a fine general effect any more than the copying incidents or 
expressions, from pictures merely, will enable us to invent 
stories or to portray the passions. A sense of the one 
indispensable thing in a picture to which all minor beauties 
that would interfere with it are to be unhesitatingly sacrificed, 
however captivating in themselves—which all the parts 
co-operate to produce, and without which, though it be a 
painting, it is not a work of art—such a sense the great masters 
no doubt acquired by allowing their studies of nature and of 
pictures to go hand in hand; for as an artist, who himself 
possessed in an eminent degree the power of rendering every 
production of his pencil impressive as a whole, once said, 
“There is such a thing as the art, and nature will no more 
make a painter without it than the art will without nature.” 


The Law Relating to Church Bells. 


Churchwardens are bound, at the cost of the parish, to pro- 
vide a bell and rope to ring to church and toll at funerals, but 
it does not appear that they are bound in like manner to supply 
the tower with a peal. Sir W. Wynne, in Churchwardens of 
Clapham v. the Rector thereof, gave judgment :—“A ring ot 
bells,” he says, “cannot be provided for without expense, as 
for ropes, tuning, &c. Suppose at one time the parishioners 
are willing to take upon themselves such expenses, and at 
another time refuse, the ordinary could not compel the 
parishioners to keep the bells in order because they are in the 
steeple. There must be a bell to ring to church and to toll at 
funerals, but that is all.” Another point of ecclesiastical law is 
very important, and, one would suppose, should be especially 
remembered by the clergy, since, contrary to popular opinion, 
it gives them supreme command of the belfry :—“ Although the 
churchwardens may concur in directing the ringing or tolling 
of the bells on certain public and private occasions, the in- 
cumbent, nevertheless, has so far control over the bells of the 
church that he may prevent the churchwardens from ringing or 
tolling them at undue hours and without just cause. Indeed, 
as the freehold of the church is vested in the incumbent, there 
is no doubt that he has a right to the custody of the keys of the 
church, subject to the granting admission to the churchwardens 
for purposes connected with the due execution of their office. 
Proceedings may be instituted in the Ecclesiastical Court 
against churchwardens who have violently and illegally per- 
sisted in ringing the bells without consent of the incumbent. 
The citation may beas follows :—‘ For violently and outrageously 
breaking into the belfry of the parish church of ——, and, 
without leave and permission of the rector, and in defiance of 
his authority, several times ringing the bells in the said 
church.’” The exclusive right of the minister to the custody of 
the keys of the church is clearly laid down by Sir John Nichol 
in Lee v. Matthews. Wherefore if, as is often the case, the 
bells of the parish church are rung “ without just cause,” the 
incumbent or minister has full power to stop them ; the law 
wisely giving him this superintending control over the bells in 
his church only if they be rung superstitiously, or at undue 
hours, or without just cause, that he may thus guard the inte- 
rests of religion, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is not.often an exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
adorned by a bust of an architect. The Salon is generally 
as poor. Was it in order to distinguish himself from his 
contemporaries and successors that RoussEav, who designed 
the palace of the Legion of Honour and other buildings in 
Paris, and who was architect to Louis XVI, was so liberal 
in commissioning sculptors to make busts of him? Three 
of them by Houpon are now giving employment to the 
lawyers. . They were in the possession of a lady, ROUSSEAU’S 
great-grandchild, who sold them to a dealer for 45,000 francs. 
The dealer in turn disposed of them at a higher price. 
The new purchaser becoming doubtful of his good fortune 
in possessing three likenesses of one architect, submitted 
them to an expert, who, of course, decided they were not 
the work of Houpon, as they were mere modern busts. 
They were sent back to the dealer, who, having repaid the 
purchase-money, claimed damages from the original vendor. 
The lady at once lodged the 45,000 francs with the tribunal 
and declared her willingness to abide the issue of any in- 
vestigation into the authenticity of the busts. The case 
becoming known it was soon made to assume an unexpected 
aspect. ‘Two great-grandsons of the architect claimed the 
busts as their property. They allege that the lady is 
descended from RovussEAU in an _ilegitimate way, and 
therefore cannot have any claim on the goods and chattels 
of the great man. She, however, maintains that all the 
formalities for legitimacy were gone through, that the busts 
were bequeathed to her and she can dispose of them. The 
case will probably come before the courts, when some 
ancient history of an unedifying character will be recounted. 


THE number of papers submitted for examination 
during the session 1894-95 of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute was 10,293, an increase of 386 over the 
preceding session. The average percentage of failures was 
43'4. In plumber’s work the failures were 54 per cent., in 
carpentry and joinery 59°2, in brickwork and masonry 
23°1, and in plasterer’s work 43°3 per cent. It is worth 
noting that the quantity of lead used in the examinations in 
plumber’s work was 288 cwt. 3 qrs. 16 lbs. The examiner 
for plumbing says that the answers in the ordinary grade 
were not as good on the average, and would seem to point 
to the desirability of special lectures being given relating to 
the science subjects, in connection with the plumbing craft, 
in which many of the candidates are particularly weak. 
Practical tests and intermediate written examinations should 
also be given at regular intervals during the session. In 
some of the centres only a small portion of the practical 
work was completed, whereas in other centres the whole of 
the candidates completed the task in a creditable manner 
and well within the time allowed. The examiner in 
plasterer’s work considered the last was the most 
encouraging examination that was held, for there was a 
marked improvement in the papers. In the new pro- 
gramme of the Institute is a syllabus of instruction in 
painter’s and decorator’s work, in which subject an examina- 
tion will be held in 1896. 


THE decision which was given by Mr. Justice GRAHAM 
in DEBENHAM and Others v. CHAMBERS should be a warn- 
ing to all people who imagine that land agents, auctioneers, 
as well as architects and surveyors, are eager to perform an 
immense amount of work as experts. on the remotest 
prospect of remuneration. The defendant owned premises 
in Bishopsgate Street Within which he was disposed to sell 
to afford a building site, and he entrusted the negotiation 
to Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER & Co. and 
Messrs. Quintin & Son, who acted jointly in the affair. 
It was agreed that on finding a suitable purchaser or 
tenant, their fee was to be 4oo/, The plaintiffs also had 
a notion of building on the site, in which case the same fee 
was to be paid, and it was agreed that his decision was to 
be expressed within three months. Nine months after the 
agreement the plaintiffcommenced rebuilding, and he declined 
to pay any commission, on the ground that the plaintiffs had 
not found hima purchaser or tenant within the prescribed three 
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months. There are, no doubt, agents in London who will, 

be glad to enter even small properties on their books, 
although aware there are many other agents equally con- 
cerned in the sale or letting. But firms of the standing of 
the plaintiffs cannot be expected to take part in competi- 
tions where little is to be gained and reputation may be 
lost. The plaintiffs maintained that the defendant had 
agreed to sell or let through them, and that the three 
months’ period related to his notice of intention to build, 
and to nothing else. Mr. Justice GRAHAM said it was not 
likely the plaintiffs would enter into such an agreement as 
the defendant described. The sale of the property needed 
the highest skill in the negotiations, and it was absurd to 
suppose the plaintiffs would take the trouble. Judgment 
was accordingly given for them, with costs, and we hope 
the decision will put an end to the belief that lessors and 
vendors can play garnes of fast-and-loose with agents and 
architects without expense to themselves. 


So much was said lately by the members of the French 
Institut in praise of themselves and their predecessors, the 
Figaro resolved to seek the opinion of some notabilities 
who were not among the elected, and especially representa- 
tives of the fine arts, concerning the utility of that learned 
and compound body. M. Corroyer, who restored Mont- 
Saint-Michel, and whose writings have been reviewed in 
The Architect, was adopted as the spokesman of French 
architects. According to him, if the Institut did not exist 
it would be necessary to createone. A painter or a sculptor 
can be self-reliant and express his own sentiments, but 
architecture imperiously demands a system of teaching. It. 
has a scientific side which should have the first considera- 
tion. An architect is not to be taught without the aid of 
good masters, and they all belong to the Institut. It would 
be impossible to cite the name of an architect of much 
value who was not a member or does not aspire to become 
one. It is true VIOLLET-LE-Duc, who was M. CORROYER’S: 
master, reproached the Institut because it was not Gothia, 
but now there is a chair of Gothic art. It is impossible to 
have a more liberal class than that of architecture. M- 
GARNIER, the most ancient, and M. NENoT, the youngest 
Academician, are evidence. ‘Then it is as necessary for the 
architect as for the scholar to have the sanction of his 
peers. The French public disdain architectural designs. 
when exhibited at the Salon, preferring to judge 
the buildings. It is only masters who can realise from the 
drawings what the character of the building will be whem 
erected. In that way they express the approval of the 
graphic work cf the architect. The teaching of the school 
in Rome is no less indispensable. In Rome knowledge is: 
completed by ‘“hautes études” carried on in freedom 
from all material preoccupation, and the student becomes 
an artist who is competent to undertake those works 
of restoration which are followed with’ so much care. 
Some critics compare the conditions of practice at the 
present time with those of a past age, when men were filled: 
with faith and love. I. is ignored that the Medizeval archi- 
tects were pupils of religious corporations, and that the 
abbeys were schools of art. From the emulation between 
the representatives of monastic and those of secular power 
arose that enthusiasm which created so many magnificent 
temples, some indeed failing, owing to their constructionah 
boldness. In conclusion, M. Corroyer repeated some of 
his own words, viz.:—‘* To be a good architect much has. 
to be acquired for which good masters are indispensable; 
and they are all at the Institut.”. There was no eulogium 
pronounced during the recent festivals which expressed 
more clearly the functions of the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
towards architecture. 
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ROYAL. INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE first general meeting of the session was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., president, 
in the chair. 


Inaugural Address. 


The PRESIDENT delivered his annual address as follows :— 

Since the delivery of my first address from this chair, just a 
year ago, we have recorded the loss by death of no fewer than 
seventeen Fellows, all men who have made some mark in the 
profession, while a few were highly distinguished—personal 
friends of long standing to many here and to myself. Ewan 
Christian, a predecessor in the chair of the Institute, had been 
a member fifty-five years, ten of which he passed as Associate. 
My friend St. Aubyn, who spent the last years of his life at 
Marazion, in sight of the famous St. Michael’s Mount, with 
which his family name was connected, was elected an Associate 
three years earlier, in 1837 ; and Henry Clutton, whom we have 
known as the Clutton of Hartswood, became an Associate in 
1838. These three-men, who have now joined the majority, 
may be said to have been identified with the Institute during 
the whole course of its corporate existence ; and certainly we 
could wish for no worthier representatives than they showed 
themselves during that relatively long period. There is one 
other name I would mention, that of Paley, whose residence at 
Lancaster prevented his many friends in London from meeting 
him as often as they desired. We have also lest two of our 
examiners, Ernest Turner and Harry Drinkwater, both of 
whom devoted themselves to the work—by no means light or 
easy—which devolves upon those members of the Board who 
set the papers and conduct the examinations qualifying for 
candidature as Associate. 

We have also to deplore the decease of seven Associates, 
one of whom, Gordon M. Hills, elected in 1858, was an archzo- 
logist of repute ; while to another, Herbert Gribble, is due that 
important work of architecture, the Oratory at Brompton. 
From among the Hon. Associates, Alfred White, who had been 
a member from the foundation of the class, and who will be 
remembered as having at an earlier period taken an active part 
in the work of the Society of Antiquaries, is gone. 

Dr. Reichensperger, of Cologne, who had been thirty-one 
years a corresponding member, and Richard Morris Hunt, of 
New York, who was the first citizen of the United States to 
receive the Royal Gold Medal, are both lost to us, and to lose 
men of the kind is a far greater loss than many of us, in the 
hurry of life, are perhaps aware, for among our half-hundred of 
correspondents none were more friendly to this country and to 
British architects than they were. Reichensperger, from his 
place in the German Parliament, invariably held up to notice 
and praised our free English custom and methods in archi- 
tecture and the arts. He was an enthusiastic Goth, if I may 
be permitted the expression, and was one of the jury in the 
great international competition for Lille Cathedral, high place 
in which. was awarded to Englishmen. Hunt’s speech in 
acknowledgment of the Queen’s gift, made in this room little 
more than two years ago, is still fresh in our memory, and I 
may take this opportunity of stating that in the choice the 
Institute then made of Hunt as the representative architect of 
the United States we chose the very man whom his architect- 
fellow-citizens would have chosen had they been asked, and 
whom they delighted to honour and see honoured. 

I hope that the time spent over the mournful prologue with 
which I have been compelled to open my remarks will not be 
considered excessive, for I have much to say, which may be 
divided under two main heads :—(1) The treatment of archi- 
tects by the public, and (2) the relations and services of the 
Institute to the profession and the public. Before, however, 
proceeding with these principal points of my address I wish to 
be allowed to glance briefly at some of the events of the last 
twelve months which concern ourselves and our work. 

With the current year there came into force a new Building 
Act for London and a tribunal of appeal to which contested 
questions under the Act are submitted, and I venture to see in 
the establishment of the tribunal the germ of powers very much 
higher and more extended than those yet accorded to the new 
Council of Three. One of my predecessors in this chair, Mr. 
Waterhouse, said in 1889, just six years ago, that “a special 
tribunal for the consideration and settlement of building cases ” 
was required, and if we have not got quite all that he then 
wanted, we have at least got the beginning of it. Tho 
current’ year also witnessed at its commencement an im- 
portant development in. our examination system. From 
January 1, 1895, every fresh applicant for admission to 
the class of Associate has to ascend three stages of pro- 
gression before he can pass as qualified for candidature. He has 
first to be admitted a probationer, then a student, then a candi- 
date; and this requires a minimum period of five years to 
accomplish. True, there are special facilities for architects in 
practice and chief assistants to enter for the single final exami- 
nation, but for all youths entering the profession the three 
grades must be successfully attained before an applicant can 
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submit himself for election as Associate. The current year has 
also witnessed a revival of the Architects’ Registration Bill, 
which was read a first time in the House of Commons that has 
recently passed away. Its attempted passage through [arlia- 
ment was opposed by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
involving an expenditure of labour and of money which the 
Institute is ill prepared to meet, and we were ably assisted in 
our opposition by the Architectural Association and the Art- 
Workers’ Guild ; but none of the Royal Academies of Arts in 
the United Kingdom appear to have acted in defence of their 
architect-members menaced by the provisions of the Bill. 

Early in January we were enabled, through the courtesy of 
the French Government and the kindness of the Institut de 
France—the attainment of whose centenary this year is an 
event of high importance, not only to Europe, but to the world 
at large, and one which evokes our heartiest congratulations— 
to exhibit a remarkable series of drawings of the Panthéon, the 
work of M. Chedanne, Grand Prix de Rome. Later in the 
year it was our good fortune to welcome a large number of 
architects and engineers from Cologne and the Lower Rhine, 
who paid a week’s visit to London. Both these events possess 
a value to us, as professional men, distinct from the purposes 
they may be said to serve, for they initiate association and 
establish ties between the architects of different countries, few, 
if any, of whom should be better acquainted with each other or 
respect each other more than those of Germany, France and 
England. 

Some effort also has been made during the last few months 
to arrange a scheme for the utilisation of our loan collection 
of educational books by members resident at a distance from 
London and by the allied societies. A catalogue of this 
collection has been published in the “Kalendar” issued to 
members last week, with the object partly of showing them 
how the collection is composed, and partly of inducing them 
to offer suggestions for its improvement, or even to contribute 
additional copies of works in constant demand by probationers 
and students. A report on the subject will be submitted, I 
believe, in due course ; and meanwhile I content myself with 
urging you to look carefully at the catalogue to which I refer, 
and to give the matter your serious consideration. 


Architects and the Public.—Restricted Employment of the 
Architect. 


The more usual course on these occasions is for the 
President to address his brother architects, looking chiefly at 
their position with reference to their employers, the public—by 
this word meaning either private employers, public bodies, 
or associated committees. It may not, however, be dis- 
advantageous for once in a way to look at the matter from a 
somewhat different point of view, and to consider what archi- 
tects have a right to expect from the public, and especially in 
the case of public competitions, which are often very unsatis- 
factory, and to which I shall refer at some length further on. 

There seems to be an impression abroad, and one which is 
very unfavourable to our profession, that the services of an 
architect are not required unless a building is to be of an orna- 


mental character, and that when an architect is called in it 


must necessarily be more costly than in those cases where he 
can be dispensed with. We all know that that is a great mis- 
take ; but it would be mutually advantageous to the public and 
ourselves if it were realised that the well-ordered plan elabo- 
rated by a skilful architect must necessarily be economical in 
many ways, and if some initial expense has to be incurred by 
his insisting on sufficient solidity and good material, it is very 
soon recouped, and over and over again saved in the repair 
bill. Ifthe employer asks for a building without ornament, the 
true architect will make no objection: he will know how to 
produce a good and comely, or even stately, building with- 
out it. 

One of the greatest satisfactions that an architect can feel 
is when the ultimate cost of a building is kept very closely to 
the first estimates. When this has not happened it may very 
frequently be traced to a want of proper confidence shown to 
the architect at the outset. The employer supposes that it will 
promote economy if he names at first a smaller amount than 
he is prepared to spend. To this the architect adapts his 
design, and the work is commenced; but as it proceeds the 
employer, or perhaps his wife, demands additional size or other 
modifications which can only be introduced at a greater cost 
than would have been the case if they could have been em- 
bodied in the original design. Something of this kind can also 
have arisen from the work having been commenced in too great 
a hurry by the urgency of the employer, owing to his ignorance 
of the time required for the due elaboration of the design. For, 
however long he may have been himself deliberating on the 
undertaking, almost as soon as the architect has been consulted 
the contract drawings are expected to be ready:and the work 
put in hand before the plans have been maturely discussed 
between the employer and the architect. Muchtime and much 
subsequent worry might frequently have been avoided by a 
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few weeks’, or even days’, free intercommunication before the 
design was put into execution. 

We are all of us, however, I feel sure, familiar with cases 
where due consideration has been shown by the employer to 
the architect, but I have no occasion to enlarge upon these. 


Building Surveyors under Local Authorities. 


In communications between architects and the district 
surveyors in London, the latter are found almost invariably 
just and courteous ; but I am informed that in many provincial 
centres the local Acts and by-laws (which had not during 
their formation the advantage which the London Building Act 
had, arising from the great pains which some of our members 
took in discussions with the London County Council, obtaining 
thereby important amendments) are administered under sur- 
veyors who have often had no architectural training whatever. 
Architects who may be practising in those places are frequently 
much harassed and interfered with in an unwarrantable 
manner, even to the extent of the builder being ordered to 
alter parts of the work without any reference to the architect. 
According to the information I have received, public or 
municipal buildings seem to offer the most frequent occasions 
for interference with the legitimate position of architects. 

Our brethren of the allied societies may feel assured that if 
there are any points connected with this matter on which they 
think the Institute could aid them, the Council would be very 
glad to receive communications on the subject. 


Competitions in General. 


The most unsatisfactory relationships between architects and 
their employers are apt to arise in the arrangements connected 
with architectural competitions. That the competing archi- 
tects are not unfrequently themselves to blame for part of this 
has often, and not unjustly, been said both in this room and 
elsewhere ; but much of it is caused by the promoters of com- 
petitions, who ought to consider more than they are apt to do 
what is due to the profession. This is, no doubt, often the 
result of ignorance on their part, and, if so, there is hope that 
it may be gradually improved. It is already a favourable sign 
that in very many recent competitions professional assessors 
have been appointed, but there has been in too many instances 
a want of proper consideration shown to the assessor’s award. 

On the subject of architectural competitions in general my 
immediate predecessor in this chair contributed a paper to the 
“Journal” in April 1891, the arguments of which appear to 
me very hard to meet, showing that the principle of these com- 
petitions is altogether wrong, and beneficial neither to architects 
nor to the public. This statement, however, with respect to 
the former, perfectly true as it is, as I hope presently to show, 
may not be quite so convincing to all of us as to the public ; 
because, whether rightly or wrongly, young aspiring architects 
probably do think that from competitions, whether they are 
successful or not, they get an opportunity of advertising their 
powers. But as regards the public, it appears to me that 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson’s argument in the paper referred to is 
solid all round, namely, that a competition is not the way to 
get the best architectural result. It can hardly ever happen 
that any set of conditions and instructions issued by a com- 
mittee can supply competing architects with all the information 
required for forming a successful plan at all comparable to the 
free intercourse of an appointed architect with his employers 
at the outset. At any rate, whenever a competitor has obtained 
such full information it must have been by means not equally 
accessible to other competitors, and therefore unfair to them ; 
and there is little probability of a design based on such data 
being the best which would have been possible if all had been 
as fully instructed. Let us, however, suppose there has been 
no unfair running, that the architect has been appointed who 
has gained the award, and that he is really the most skilful of 
the number. When he becomes more fully acquainted with 
the circumstances of the problem he will almost certainly find 
that material alterations from the competition design ought to 
be made, and probably will have to be made, in which case it 
can hardly be otherwise than that he will be much biassed by 
the first design, and he would have produced a much better 
building if he had been appointed without a previous com- 
petition. 

It seems to me quite clear that an architect’s best work 
cannot be brought out by competition as we generally under- 
stand the word. He must, so to speak, be serving two masters 
—one that which is best in the abstract, and the other that 
which is most likely to please the promoters, who often are very 
incompetent persons. It may be said by some that the spur of 
competition is useful in exciting genius, but a far healthier 
stimulant is the wish that a building which may have been 
entrusted to his hands shall redound to his credit. This is the 
true and only competition which ought to be encouraged. 


Competitions and Competitors. 


Then as to the bearing of the question with respect to our 
profession, my attention has been drawn bya friend to the case 
of a recent competition—that, namely, at West Ham. 


“ Here,” he writes, “seventy-five designs were sent in for 
a building to cost 40,o00/, One man would get properly. 
remunerated, two others get small inadequate premiums, and 
the remaining seventy-two will have lost all the time and 
money spent. At the ordinary professional charge for sketches 
only, viz. I per cent., the amount would have been 4oo/. for each 
of the designs, so that at this rate the cost of professional 
labour has been nearly three-fourths of the cost of erecting the 
building. Surely this must be a great loss to the profession as 
a whole, and the great majority of the competitors might have 
been better employed and more profitably. Business men have 
frequently expressed the utmost astonishment at this wasteful 
system.” 

Another point which ought to be considered as exercising a 
very unfavourable effect upon architects who engage in com- 
petitions is the severe mental strain to which even a successful 
competitor must be subjected in compressing his work into too 
short a space cf time. There is nothing in other liberal 
professions at all analogous to our architectural competitions, 
and they certainly do not raise architects in public estimation, 
and particularly in the way in which they are so often conducted 
now. The practice has become so general that I cannot flatter 
myself that it can be arrested ; but it may be improved. In his 
excellent address recently given at Manchester Mr. Holden, 
the president of our allied society, in referring to this yery 
subject, points out the most effectual means, and concludes 
thus :—“The question is a very difficult one to deal with, 
especially so long as architects of position can be found ready 
and willing to enter into competitions on almost any terms. 
If leading architects would refuse to compete excepting on fair 
and proper conditions there might be some chance of obtaining 
better conditions ; but until this is done I really cannot see any 
way out of the difficulty.” 

Instead of resorting to competition a far better plan would 
be for promoters to discuss among themselves and settle who 
the architect should be for any particular work. Committees 
of promoters who think they are securing for the subscribers 
whom they represent the best result by eliciting, as they seem 
to expect, happy inspirations from a number of different minds 
and choosing the best of them, which by no means follows as a 
matter of course, go a very wrong way to work. Again, if there 
be any occasions when competitions are more undesirable than 
others, it is in cases where adaptations are to be made to 
existing buildings. 

I have thought it right thus to affirm my entire agreement 
with my predecessor in his views on the subject of competitions 
in general, in the hope that in some, however few, occasions it 
may be taken into consideration by promoters. Now I have to 
discuss some points in connectiun with the system already 
become so fashionable, which will be applicable both to open 
competitions and to those that may be restricted to a limited 
number, looking at the matter as much as possible from outside 
the profession. One observation I would first make to com- 
petitors, and that is to urge them to take the advice given from 
this chair by Mr. Waterhouse in his address to students in 
January 1889, namely, that when unfair or obviously misleading 
conditions of competition are issued by a promoter, the duty 
owed to the profession is to make noresponse. In short, answer 
him not. 

Competitions and their Promoters. 

Unfair conditions are not always—indeed, I should rather 
say are not generally—the outcome of unfair or ungenerous 
feeling on the part of promoters ; for their often objectionable 
clauses competing architects are much to be blamed. At 
various times architects have competed when they ought to 
have declined, and thus led promoters to think that they will get 
a sufficient response under almost any circumstances. An 
example of the kind, embodied in an invitation to architects, 
accompanied by a proposed set of conditions, from which | 
select the clauses which bear upon the subject before us, has 
come before me, which, however, seems to be but a specimen 
of a class, but it is a class which I think must yield to improve- 
ment if architects will but make a proper stand against any- 
thing of the kind by refusing to compete. It will be observed 
that in these the authority of the assessor is reduced t6 the 
lowest possible degree. This was a’ competition for designs 
for enlarging existing buildings, and the conditions were 
virtually as follows :— 

1. The committee have appointed Mr. 
assessor to assist them in their selection. 

2. Block plan of present buildings can be seen by appoint- 
ment. 

3. Drawings required. (a) Block plan, with position of 
buildings, roofs, drainage, 1-16th inch to the foot. (c) Plans of 
each floor. (c) Elevations and sections, one-eighth inch to the 
foot. (d) Plan of suggested alterations, adapting same for 
connection and communication with proposed new buildings 
and improvements of sanitary arrangements. 

4. Each to be accompanied by a complete specification and 
description of means of heating, lighting, ventilating and 
draining. 
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5. Any design will be excluded which in the opinion of the 
committee and the assessor does not conform to—(q) if sent in 
after date mentioned ; (4) if it does not give the accommodation 
asked for ; (c) if the committee and assessor should determine 
that the probable cost of work carried out would exceed the 
limit laid down. 

6. The committee will award a premium of [namely, 
a sum not quite amounting to 1d. in the pound, reckoned by 
the limit of expenditure named in the conditions], subject to 
rule (5), to the author of the plans considered the most suitable, 
and upon such premiums being paid the plans shall become the 
absolute property of the committee. ; 

7. Should the committee employ the architect receiving the 
premium to carry out his designs (with or without modification), 
such premium to merge in his commission. 

8. Accommodation required [a long list of desiderata]. 

9. Committee reserve right to appoint quantity surveyor. 

10. The limit of expenditure. 

11, After award plans of unsuccessful competitors to be 
seturned, carriage paid, but the committee will not be respon- 
sible for any loss or damage. 

No lengthy comment is needed on the above. The com- 
mittee, under these conditions, by a majority of one might, in 
consideration of the premium offered in clause 5, impound the 
plans and put them in the hands of a clerk of works to execute. 

Surely in vain the net is spread in the.sight of any bird, said 
the wisest of men, but he evidently had not reckoned for an 
architectural competition. 

I am glad, however, to be able to bring before you another 
case, of which the preliminary proposals have lately been 
ussued, and from which I extract some clauses forming an 
agreeable contrast with the last :— 

1. The President of the R.1.B.A. to nominate an assessor. 

2. The assessor shall draw up the conditions of the com- 
petition, and in giving his award shall state in writing his 
reasons for doing so. All the competition designs shall, with 
the consent of their authors, be publicly exhibited after the 
award has been given. 

3. The design awarded the first place by the assessor shall 
be the design adopted, unless it should be found that a majority 
of not less than three-fourths of the entire committee are in 
favour of any other of the competing designs, which in the 
latter case shall be adopted. 

We are all, I believe, convinced that no response ought to be 
made to an invitation issued for any competition unless there 
be a professional assessor appointed, and it is self-evident that 
such assessor ought to be aman of high standing and free from 
any local interest. But with this exception rather different 
views appear to be held respecting the degree of authority with 
which he ought to be invested in regard to the appointment of 
the architect to carry out the works after he has given his 
award. There is one thing, however, of extreme import- 
ance, namely, that he should not be called in, as is too 
often the case, when a number of designs have been 
sent in in answer to the unassisted invitation of the 
promoters, but that he should himself take the leading 
part in the preparation of the conditions and instructions. 
When this is done promoters may be saved from making many 
mistakes. A very misleading error they often make is to give 
out a statement of their desiderata and proceed to state a limit of 
cost, which are frequently quite incompatible with each other. 
Hence arises a source of very great perplexity both to the 
competitors and to an assessor appointed after the designs 
have been sent in, the latter finding it impossible to adjust the 
two irreconcilable views. There is, however, an objection of 
some weight, though not comparable with the absence of pro- 
fessional direction, in the drawing up of conditions, that if the 
assessor 1s known beforehand—and it is hardly possible that in 
his conferences on the spot with the committee of promoters 
he should remain zacognzto—the competitors will be more or 
less influenced in their designs by the study of his known or 
supposed architectural bias; and this is perhaps the reason 
why the assessor has so often been only called in at the last 
moment, when all the mischief introduced by careless and 
misleading rules has been done. It is, however, a difficulty 
which, when thought of sufficient consequence, could be 
avoided by various means obvious to those who have experience 
in such matters. 

Returning to the question as to the amount of authority 
which ought to be given to an assessor, it certainly appears to 
me that he should not be merely allowed to recommend a 
certain course of action to the committee of promoters, but that 
‘his position should be made predominant. As, however, the 
promoters can hardly be expected entirely to give up their 
control of the decision, I gladly endorse, as the course which 
meets the view I had myself already formed upon it, the condi- 
tion I have already quoted, that the assessor shall have the 
duty of nominating the architect, unless his selection shall be 
challenged by three-fourths of the whole committee ; and I 
think that such a clause as this would satisfy our expectations, 


which several recent repudiations of the assessor’s award have ' 
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seriously disappointed. It has been suggested that the 
assessor’s award should carry the appointment absolutely 
unless some valid reason be forthcoming to the contrary, and 
that such validity should be decided by appeal to the President 
of the Institute. But it appears to me that promoters would 
be more likely to agree to the former rule, which would in 
almost every case exclude local favouritism. 

The course which appears to me to be the most desirable, 
and which I am glad to find coincides with the opinion of 
several highly experienced assessors, forms one of the sugges- 
tions printed in our “ Kalendar,” namely, ‘ That the promoters 
should by advertisement invite architects willing to compete 
for the intended work to send in their names by a given day, 
with such other information as the candidate may think likely 
to advance his claim to be admitted to the competition. From 
these names the promoters, with the advice of the assessor or 
assessors, should select (2)” (and this I hold to be the better 
course) “an architect to carry out the work, or (4) a limited 
number to compete, and each competitor thus selected should 
receive a specified sum for the preparation of his design. The 
author of the design awarded in the first place should be 
employed to carry out the work ;” and to this might be added 
a very desirable suggestion, that some proper remuneration 
should be given to the architect selected if the work should not 
be carried out under his superintence within some reasonable 
time. 

Development of Architectural Education. 

In the extremely able address that my friend Mr. T. G.. 
Jackson (a name to which I greatly regret I cannot add the 
letters F.R.I.B.A.) lately gave at the opening of the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, and which has been printed in the 
Journal, he speaks of the rise throughout the land of technical 
schools and institutes. Nothing, indeed, can serve to encourage 
those who have laboured in the cause of education for archi- 
tects and handicraftsmen more than the foundation of the 
Liverpool School, under the combined auspices of that city and 
of Victoria University ; and I see no reason why, after efforts 
similar to those which have resulted in success at Liverpool, 
other important cities in the United Kingdom, such as 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, Bristol, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, should not found or develop a like school and a like 
professorial chair of architecture. I do not mention Glasgow 
because a chair of architecture is already in existence there. 
The Institute may well be proud of the remark made by Mr. 
Jackson above referred to, for the initiation of the gratifying 
development of architectural education which is to be witnessed 
throughout the United Kingdom is mainly due to us. © 

Let us go back together for a few years, even less than 
twenty years, and ask ourselves whether we are any the worse 
now for the change, if any, which has come over our art from 
this still-vexed matter of education; or, indeed, whether any 
change whatever has taken place which may be deemed detri- 
mental to our art? What security had we in the year 1875 
that the young men whom we elected Associates of our body 
had yeceived any, even the most superficial education, 
scholastic or technical ; or that they were fitted, by nature and 
position, to exercise the functions of an architect? How was 
an outsider then to know, except by personal trial, whether any 
Associate R.I.B.A., whose reputation was not established, had 
or had not received any education in the art, science, business 
of architecture? All that we required in those days from a 
candidate for the Associateship was his nomination by three 
Fellows who knew him, and his ability to pay an entrance fee 
and an annual subscription, with his acceptance of honourable 
obligations such as are now in vogue. Twenty years ago we 
were pointedly asked in this room by a visitor, What evidence 
was there that any man setting up as an architect had the 
smallest scientific knowledge, or even a knowledge of 
mechanics, or of the qualities of different materials, or in short 
of anything at all except the power of making a sketch which 
might satisfy ignorant employers, and plans and elevations from 
which builders would never hesitate to contract? The question 
was left unanswered at the time, and a year or so afterwards, 
when we rearranged our by-laws, one was added to the effect 
that after May 1882 no cne should be admitted to the class of 
Associates until he had undergone the test of a professional 
examination. At that time the Council were strengthened by 
the inclusion of most of the past presidents and past vice- 
presidents, who gave not only advice but a great deal of assist- 
ance in the work of reorganisation ; and I should be unjust to 
the memory of an able colleague, who occupied this chair with 
advantage to the Institute, were I to omit mention of the late 
Mr. Whichcord, whose energy and business capacities largely 
contributed to its success. Nor can I forget that the late 
George Edmund Street presided. over the then newly consti- 
tuted board of examiners, and took an active part in the work 
which preceded the first obligatory examination held in March 
1882. The results of the subsequent thirteen years are visible 
in the establishment and development of schools, of studios, of 
classes of architecture and the subsidiary sciences and arts. 

One of our earliest efforts was to publish, in 1870, a list of 
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books which the Council recommended to professional students, 
anda revised list, slightly modified in form, was published in the 
Journal of Proceedings of 1882-83. This afterwards appeared 
in the first issue of the “ Kalendar ” in 1885, and ina revised form 
has been annually published therein. About the same period 
communications were addressed on this subject to the chief 
provincial centres, and we were soon gratified to learn that 
some of the free public libraries, notably those of Liverpool and 
Manchester, had acquired the books thus recommended, and 
that students in those centres preparing for our examination 
could find there, ready to hand, some at least of the means of 
education. In 1887 one of my predecessors in this chair, the 
late Mr. I’Anson, addressed a letter to each Fellow and 
Associate, calling attention to the views he had expressed in 
his presidential address of that year on the subject of education 
generally, and stating that the future prosperity and influence 
of the Institute and its position as a representative body, must 
depend on the continued and increasing accession of the 
younger members to the class of Associates. He therefore 
urged that the direct personal influence of the elder members 
was necessary to guide the studies of their pupils, and assist 
them towards successfully undergoing the test of examination. 
The personal response given to this appeal at the time was 
most gratifying, and the results are even more so; for in 
October 1887 the Associates numbered 681, of whom 122 had 
passed an examination prior to election, while at the present 
moment, in» November 1895—only eight years later—they 
number 924, of whom 577 have entered after examination. 
‘There are, moreover, on our registers 142 students and 708 
probationers, most of whom, in due course and in regular pro- 
gression, will seek admission to the class of Associates. 

Not the least potent factor in the spread and development 
of education has been the alliance of non-metropolitan societies 
with the Institute. The main objects of this federation, which 
were stated at a meeting of the General Conference of Archi- 
tects held in this room in May 1887, were educational ; and 
they were practically agreed to in the following March, the 
whole being confirmed in by-laws made under the provisions of 
the new charter of 1887 and approved by the Privy Council in 
February 1889. Nine societies were almost immediately taken 
into alliance, and at the present time they number fifteen at 
home and one in Australia.. In 1893 a conference of these 
allied ‘societies, then thirteen in number, was held at the 
University in Liverpool, for the purpose of discussing a proposal 
to divide the United Kingdom into districts, of which the local 
societies then or hereafter allied to the Institute would be the 
respective centres. Among the results of the conference which 
approved the proposal was a collective opinion, stated in the 
form of a resolution, that the establishment of such districts, 
each with its local allied'centre, would enable arrangements to 
be made for extending throughout the country the advantages 
of our examinations, and promote a systematic organisation for 
educational purposes by utilising and developing the means of 
instruction available at or connected with such centres ; and I 
am bound to add that the opinion then formed was far-seeing 
and correct. 

Gentlemen, let me beg you to look into our “ Kalendar ” for 
the sessional year of 1892-93, in which the local “ educational 
facilities” at each allied centre were given for the first time, 
and compare them with similar particulars in the “ Kalendar ” 
which has just reached your hands. This will asssure you of 
the success that has attended the federation of the chief archi- 
tectural bodies in the’ United Kingdom, as well as of the 
favourable influence that the: establishment of an obligatory 
test, in 1882, has had on the education of architectural aspi- 
rants. Only three years. ago, of the thirteen allied societies 
only that of Manchester possessed a lecturer in architecture, 
namely, Mr. Stelfox, the Ashpitel prizeman of 1888, who con- 
‘ducted classes held by the Society on Monday evenings. That 
of.Liverpool had a sketching club and also classes of design 
and construction, with a special course of instruction which 
from the subjects it included may be said to have been based 
on the programme of our examinations, and each subject was 
entrusted to a member of the Society, who acted as lecturer 
and visitor. That of Birmingham had a class of construction, 
held at Mr. Lloyd’s office, and a class of design, held at Mr. 
Hale’s office, at both of which members of the Birmingham 
Association attended as visitors. That of Sheffield had classes 
for the study of specific subjects. The Societies at Leicester, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Bristol, Nottingham, Dublin, Leeds, 
Exeter, Dundee, in 1893, had no educational courses of instruc- 
tion; and, except in Glasgow, which possessed Mr. Gourlay, 
and Leeds, which possessed Mr. Howdill, there were no outside 


instructors in the various technical schools situated in those, 


towns, nor had those institutions any course of instruction to 
which young men hoping to become architects could apply 
themselves with confidence. 

But the progress which two years alone have wrought is 
remarkable. In our “ Kalendar ” recently issued it will be seen 
that every allied centre now possesses local educational facilities 
of some kind, more or less complete, for architectural pupils. 


At Sheffield the allied society is connected with the School of 
Art, and at the technical school in that centre a course of 
instruction,* both elementary and advanced, is given. In 
Leicester the School of Art affords similar instruction, but as 
yet it has no professional instructor. In Manchester excellent 
opportunities are afforded at the Municipal Technical School 
for instruction intended expressly for architects’ pupils, im- 
provers and assistants preparing for our intermediate and final 
examinations, and at the Municipal School of Art in that city, 
the teaching staff of which includes Mr. Walter Crane ; + while 
in the Manchester district there are classes of a similar 
character at Accrington, Bury, Blackburn and Todmorden. In 
Glasgow the School of Art, with which the Glasgow Institute 
is Closely identified, has courses of study arranged to include 
the subjects required for our intermediate and final examina- 
tions, with lectures on “ Domestic Architecture,” and “ De- 
sign.” { At the same allied centre the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College has organised some most complete 
courses of instruction under the direction of Professor Gourlay, 
and established a studio in which instruction is given by Mr. 
Lochhead, all of which have: been fully described in our 
Journal. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne three different institutions 
provide more or less instruction for architects’ pupils. In 
Bristol the University College has a special educational course 
adapted to architectural students. At Liverpool the School of 
Architecture and Applied Arts bids fair to make its scheme of 
instruction valuable and successful. At Birmingham a four 
years’ course § has been instituted, and at Leeds || instruction is 
given both at the School of Art and the School of Science and 
Technology. At Dundee there are two educational centres for 
young men preparing for our examinations. In Dublin 
lectures are given, adapted to architects’ pupils, at the 
Metropolitan School of Art,{] at the Royal College of Science 
and the Technical School ; and at Nottingham, Exeter, York 
and Cardiff there are local educational facilities in a more or 
less advanced stage of organisation. In the greater number of 
the above cases the lecturers are members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

‘In fine, there are now chairs of architecture in Glasgow and 
Liverpool ; and there are schools in which the elements of 
architecture are taught, forming or formedin most, if not all, of 
the districts into which we have divided the United Kingdom. 
Less than ten years ago hardly anything of the kind existed 
outside the Metropolis; and I who have taken only a very 
subordinate part in the work which has led to such satisfactory 
results venture to offer to those gentlemen who have mainly 
contributed to it my hearty congratulations. 

The consistent course of study which for several years is 
looked for from those who undertake the very responsible busi- 
ness habits and the literary and artistic knowledge involved in 
the practice of architecture, can hardly fail to have the effect of 
giving assurance to employers that in selecting an architect who 
has passed the ordeal they cannot be dealing with a charlatan. 
When regarded from the point of view of an aspirant or his 
parents, it is not denied that the required curriculum is intended 
to deter those whose abilities or capacity for hard work, which 
has been well defined as genius, do not lie in the direction of 
architecture ; but to those who are not so disqualified it may 
prove a sufficient encouragement that many others, to whom 
they have no need to consider themselves inferior, have 
succeeded in passing the examinations. 

Connected with this subject, there arises one point worthy 
of our consideration, and to which I feel I ought to refer, 
namely, the fact that the examinations are conducted by 
volunteers from amongst our members. It will not be thought 
surprising that this makes a considerable difficulty in keeping 
up the rota of examiners able and willing to undertake the 
work. Greatly indeed is the Institute indebted to those who 
have hitherto volunteered and still continue to do so ; but it 
would facilitate the progress of the examinations very con- 
siderably if reasonable fees could be found for the examiners. 
The obstacle to this course lies mainly in the emptiness of the 
Institute’s treasury, on which subject we lately had some 
important remarks from our auditors at the June business 
meeting. This emptiness of the treasury is engaging much 
attention from the Council, and will not be lost sight of during 
its coming deliberations. I certainly feel that should a suffi- 
cient improvement be the result, a moderate honorarium to the 
examiners would form a fitting application of part of it. 


The Metrical System of Measurement. 


There is a matter very seriously affecting us whose daily 
duties lie with Aondere, numero, et mensura, to which I think it 


* Mr. Wigtull, Associate, Institute Medallist for 1894. 

+ Mr. Glazier, Associate, is associated with Mr. Crane in this work. 

t{ Mr. A. N, Paterson, Associate, and Mr. W. J. Anderson, As- 
sociate. ’ 
§ Mr. Bidlake (Associate), Institute Medallist 1885, is the prin 
cipal lecturer. 

|| Mr. Howdill (Associate) continues his course of instruction. 

{| Mr. Cecil Orr (Asscciate). 
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may not be out of place for me to refer here. Not long since 
the parliamentary committee appointed to consider the 
national standards, &c., reported in favour of our adoption of 
the metric system. The change would no doubt introduce 
certain far from unmixed advantages, but it would be attended 
with enormous trouble not to be got over for many years. I 
venture to take this opportunity of bringing before this body— 
than which no other in the kingdom could be so well or 
practically able to appreciate it, and to which it would come 
home so intimately—an alternative which I cannot but think to 
be worthy of your consideration, in the hope that, if it should 
be well received here, some course founded upon similar ideas 
might make its way with the public. Instead of swallowing the 
metric system as a whole, what I here venture to recommend 
would, unless I greatly deceive myself, give to our commercial 
classes all that they could properly ask for, and to ourselves and 
the millions of the industrial classes all the advantages which 
could arise from the metric system, with less than one-tenth of the 
disturbance. The scheme involves a very insignificant change 
in our own reckonings of length, weight and capacity, to render 
the English standards easily commensurable with the French. 
I shall confine myself in what I say this evening to the 
measurements of length, as it is in these, it seems to me, that 
the change to the metric system is most to be deprecated, 
and suggest an alternative course by which we could obtain all 
the advantages of decimal notation without having to be 
saddled with. the unwieldy métre—a standard that has to be 
used fractionally in 999 cases out of the thousand which occur 
in daily use. 

If our inch were reduced in length by about one hair’s- 
breadth, ten such inches would be 25 centimétres, a measure 
which is current in Italy, the palmo having been altered so as 
to agree with the quarter of the métre. I would, therefore, 
recommend the word “palm” to be used to denote a length of 
10 inches, thus serving for general use instead of the foot, and 
giving us at the same time a decimal notation, whilst a}] small 
dimensions could be reckoned, as now, in inches, halves, 
quarters and eighths, or decimals of the inch at pleasure. In 
our dealings with those nations that have adopted the métre 
it would be only necessary to multiply or divide by 4, as the 
case might be; that is, divide a measurement given in metres 
and centimétres by 4, to bring it to English palms and inches, 
or multiply English palms and inches by 4, to bring them to 
the metrical scale. The slight alteration in the inch would not 
be felt in the dealing of our poorer classes, who are really the 
persons, both numerically and morally, to be most considered, 
and the complication introduced in commercial transactions 
would be very slight. Scientific calculators could readily take 
care of themselves. Weights and measures of capacity could 
be dealt with in an analogous manner by an almost insensible 
alteration of the ounce or the pound, the pint or the gallon, 
though the necessity in these, perhaps, would not be so great, 
because the kilogramme and litre are more reasonable standards 
than the métre. The above is the broad outline of the scheme 
which I venture to bring before you, and it is not fitting that I 
should carry it any further this evening. I can hardly think 
that the proposal has not been made by any other person, but 
I have not taken it from anybody else. I am not advocating 
change, though I confess to leaning towards decimal sub- 
division, and to a desire for greater uniformity and simplicity, 
especially in our measures of capacity ; but if a change is to 
come, I trust it will not be by the metric system, adopted 
en bloc. 

Class of Fellows. 

I began my perhaps too lengthy address by a reference to 
the sad losses we had sustained in the ranks of members, and 
I propose now to conclude with some comments on the acces- 
sions made during the past twelve months, amounting to 5 


Fellows, 67 Associates, 3 Hon. Associates, and 8 Hon. Corre- | 


sponding Members. But, as a matter of fact, the~.class of 
Fellows has lost, not gained, strength. The Fellows, who last 
November numbered 617, at the present hour number 596, 
being a diminution of 21. The Associates, who a year ago 
were 872 in number, have, on the contrary, advanced to 924, 
being an increase of 52. In the course of the year only 4 out 
of the 872 have become Fellows, while one gentleman who 
applied, and who had never been an Associate, was elected a 
Fellow at the final business meeting of the past session. I 
have also ascertained that during the last two years (1893-94 
and 1894-95) only four outsiders, if I may be allowed so to 
express myself, have been admitted to the class of Fellows, 
though during the two previous years fifty-six outsiders were 
admitted, during the two years before fifty outsiders were 
admitted, and during the antecedent two years (1887-88 and 
1888-89) sixty-nine outsiders were admitted to the class of 
Fellows. These outsiders, as I venture to term them, were 
architects in the provinces, at foreign stations, in Australia and 
the Colonies, with a few Londoners—men who had had little if 
any opportunity when young of becoming Associates. If you 
will glance through the published lists you will find that they 
constitute an addition of strength to the Institute, and in many 


instances have added lustre to the roll of Fellows. Again, 
after a further dive into statistics it will be found that of the 
thirty-four Fellows who sit on the present Council fourteen 
were outsiders, and yet were I to read out the names of the 
fourteen you would certainly agree with me in thinking that 
the Institute would have acted most unwisely and lost a great 
deal had it refused to admit them as Fellows simply because 
they had not previously been members in the class of 
Associates. On this point, which I know full well is a delicate 
one, much misapprehension seems to exist both within and 
outside the Institute. In the first place, there is an abnormal 
amount of hesitation on the part of Associates long in practice 
to proceed to the higher grade, though we all look fo such a sign 
of movement in its ranks, and think that justice is not done to the 
high position the Royal Institute of British Architects is gradually 
acquiring, while little or no progress is made in such direction. 
In the second place, too many practising. architects of repute 
and even a few of well-earned distinction form no part of the 
Institute, forgetful, as too many of them are, that its influence 
and usefulness would be infinitely greater were they members 
of the corporate body, prepared to discuss important matters 
without bias and to sink details of difference in a spirit of com- 
promise, without which no corporation, community, state nor 
government of any description has ever been successfully 
carried on. : 

Colleagues and gentlemen, I am about to make a suggestion 
which I hope may be received with favour, or at least with 
goodwill equal to that with which I venture to formulate it. 
This is the last occasion I shall ever deliver a presidential 
address from this chair. Though I am not the senior fellow, 
yet I applied for admission to the Institute as an associate in 
1845, and this January I shall have been fifty years a member. 
On the strength of long acquaintance with those present here 
to-night, and with many others who, alas! are lost to us, | 
venture to make an appeal to the good feeling, the good sense 
of British architects everywhere, whether members of the Insti- 
tute or not—whether they call themselves artists or professional 
men—to join hands and show a united front to all and any who 
would do them wrong, either from an artistic or a business 
point of view. Let us, on our part, convince the outside men— 
men of distinction, men of repute, who are not members of this 
body—how gladly we shall see the barriers removed which 
prevent them from joining us; and how willing we are to do 
whatever is reasonable to remove them. It is not for us to say 
that possibly some of the barriers alluded to may not be, to 
some extent at least, of our own raising ; and it would be a very 
fit subject for our Council to discuss whether greater facilities 
could not be made for the admission of Fellows from among 
those whose career shows that they would be worthy members 
of our body, looking’ at architecture as a career in which the 
two essentials of art and business have to be represented, though 
not always in equal degrees of combination. 

It has more than once occurred to me during my tenure ot 
office, that one of the main reasons for the startling paucity of 
applicants for the Fellowship is the possibility that architects 
of mature age, men who have carried on extensive prac- 
tice for the greater part of their lives—men whom we wish 
to see Fellows of the Institute, but who are not and never 
have been Associates—hesitate to take their chance of election 
at the hands of a body of electors, some of whom have only 
within recent years emerged from the position of articled pupils. 
It seems to me, for instance, somewhat sanguine to expect that 
men who are well-known members of the Royal Academy, of 
the Society of Antiquaries and of other institutions in which 
for a long period they have been recognised as architects of 
repute and distinction, will consent to run the risks of an 
election dependent on the good or ill-will or the prejudices of ~ 
some thirteen or fourteen hundred gentlemen, the vast majority 
of whom are their juniors and some of whom are not even in 
practice. I, therefore, though with great diffidence and with all 
respect for the more useful of my colleagues, urge the Institute 
to consider whether the power of admitting such men as’ those 
to whom I refer to the class of Fellows may not be confided 
solely to the controlling or governing body of the. Institute, at 
least for the space of a year or perhaps two years. Theregula- 
tions which guide the Council in the admission of applicants 
for candidature as Fellows are sufficiently definite to constitute 
a check on any improper attempt to make such admissions too 
general or indiscriminate. The change may be effected by the 
suspension of certain by-laws, and though such suspension 
requires the sanction of the Privy Council, I feel convinced 
that when the facts are properly explained their lordships will 
acquiesce in the petition which it would be our duty to address 
to them. What I propose has good precedents to support it. 
For instance, in my own club—the Athenzeum—the committee 
have power to elect from time to time distinguished persons 
without submitting them to the chances of a ballot of the whole 
body of members, and this is held to be a great honour by the 
persons themselves, while it is certainly of high advantage to 
the club, The way being thus opened, the Council would have 
little difficulty in reaching the majority of those whom we think 
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should be: part of the corporate body, and in effecting to a great 
extent the fusion with ourselves of many, especially in the pro- 
vinces, who resent the position in which they are placed from 
no fault of their own, but who are nevertheless forced to 
remain outside the ranks of the Institute, to our mutual regret, 
and, perhaps, to the latent annoyance of both. 

I trust that this suggestion, for which I hold myself solely 
responsible, may be deemed worthy of consideration by the 
Institute in general meeting, and that the result may prove as 
beneficial to all the parties concerned as I confidently expect. 

\. A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Aston Webb and seconded 
by Mr. W. D. Carée, was carried by acclamation, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


THE TRINITY ALMSHOUSES. 


N a letter, Mr. C. R. Ashbee calls the attention of the public 
to the scheme, at present under consideration, for the dis- 
establishment of one of the most valuable and serviceable 
charities in London, and the destruction of the historic build- 
ings in which for the last 200 years it has been administered. 

In 1693 the Corporation of. Trinity House founded this 
charity for the benefit of twenty-four old commanders or mates 
of ships, their wives or widows, and the charity has at different 
times been increased until at the present day there are some 
one hundred houses inhabited by aged seafaring-folk, according 
to the founders’ intentions. The beautiful buildings in which 
these old people dwell are familiar to all who have passed into 
Greater London by Mile End Gate. They are in date 1695, 
and occupy two sides of a grass quadrangle laid out 
formally and planted with trim clipped trees. At the 
northern end is the chapel, containing much_ interesting 
stained-glass, brought from the old Hall of the Trinity 
House at Deptford when it was destroyed in 1786. In the 
centre of the quadrangle is a contemporary statue of Captain 
Sandes, a former benefactor, and the gracefully-designed 
boundary wall which shuts off the court from the Mile End 
Road has handsome gateposts and railings, the gabled ends of 
the houses bearing upon them most charmingly wrought models 
of old warships of the period. There are other quadrangles at 
the back of later date, and the whole group of buildings 
contains beautiful work in carving, ancient leadwork, statues, 
inscriptions and interior fittings, the whole in excellent order 
and preservation. There is a tradition which there is no 
reason for disputing, that the work is from the design of Sir 
Christopher Wren, who was employed in surveying an estate in 
Mile End and Stepney. Whether this be so or not the work 
is well worthy the great master’s hand. : 

This noble monument of the past it is now proposed to 
make away with. The old residents are. to be turned adrift 
and out-pensioned ; the houses as they fall vacant are already 
no longer being filled up ; the buildings and gardens are to be 
destroyed, and in their place we shall doubtless have some 
wretched East London shops or breweries. 

It would seem that the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, in justification of their proposed scheme, have pleaded 
that the drainage of the almshouses is insanitary, and that they 
are unable to meet the expense of setting it in order. Closer 
investigation shows, however, that the new requirements of the 
local sanitary authorities are very slight and do not involve an 
expenditure of more than 150/. or so, that there has not been a 
single case of infectious disease within the last twenty years, 
and that the average of age and health is exceptionally high. 
it would almost appear therefore that the drainage plea is 
merely trumped up in order to find an excuse for getting rid of 
burdens that have been imposed upon the Corporation by 
pious founders, and for turning a site that may now be of some 
value into money, regardless of what there may be upon it. 

__ May it not be pleaded that there are other considerations 
besides those of. financial increment and the general trouble- 
someness -of keeping up. the charity that the Trinity House 


Corporation should. weigh before taking so serious, and irre- 


vocable a step? And these Mr. Ashbee would like to challenge 
public opinion upon, with a view. to bringing pressure to bear, 
not only upon the Elder Brethren, but upon the Charity Com- 
missioners, before whom the question now lies. 

Is it necessary or wise to recast, and to all intents and 
purposes efface, an old charity until it can be definitely proven 
to be mischievous or maladministered? Are the desires of the 
founders, which have’so far been loyally and wisely adhered to 
by the Corporation, to be set aside for. no other reasons than 
those above stated ? 

Should the wishes and very strong expressions of opinion 
aid before the Trinity House Corporation by the aged recipients 
of the charity in their recent and almost. pathetic petition be 
entirely ignored ? 

Does not a larger consideration .enter, if the scheme. pro- 
posed involves the sacrifice of one of the most beautiful and 
unique buildings and open spaces in London, and which in the 
fullest sense of the term may be called a national trust? 


These questions, he ventures to think, are graver questions 
than those of the increase of the revenues of the charity by a 
few pounds, or the recasting of it on a modern out-pension 
system, or even the troublesomeness to a few administrating 
officials of maintaining it. Among the Elder Brethren, in 
whose hands lies the ultimate disposition of this beautiful 
national memorial, are Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord George Hamilton, the Dukes of Argyll and 
Richmond, and Admirals Sir Alex. Milne and Sir F. Leopold 
M‘Clintock. It is impossible to suppose that they, if the full 
facts were placed before them, would sanction a proposal that 
at its best implies an act of vandalism, at its worst a national 
disgrace. 


THE PALACE OF THE DOGES. 


HE Venice correspondent of the Zzmes writes :—The 
English public wili not have forgotten the controversy over 
the repairs and restorations of the Ducal Palace or the exposure 
three years ago in the Zzmes of the reckless manner in which 
the safety of the, building was imperilled by the uses it was put 
to, in no way necessary and in some ways endangering the 
entire building. Under the intelligent administration of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction by Professor Villari, rigorous 
orders were issued to clear out of the Palace every occupant 
not necessary to its supervision and preservation. The revela- 
tions of the Zimes brought for the first time to the notice of 
the Ministry the fact that in the Palace were families living, 
cooking and using lamps without proper precautions, and in 
one case I was obliged to report a fire made on the pavement of 
one of the ground-floor rooms in proximity to piles of lumber. 
This was at once corrected, and the families living in the building 
were ordered out. Also orders were given to remove the 
library of the Institute, which occupies all the rooms along the 
Piazza side on the first floor, and which comprises an enormous 
mass of inflammable material within walls in large part of old 
and thoroughly dry wood. The library still remains, and the 
plea given for delay was that no apartments could be found for 
its storage elsewhere, which was utterly untrue, as the old: 
Zecca was mostly empty and would have given admirable 
quarters and room enough. But this was in the meanwhile let 
for a café, and then there was an excuse that the contract 
could not be cancelled save at an expense the city could not 
afford, and so the matter rested, and rests, though the café 
came to bankruptcy, and the rooms were let for other com- 
mercial purposes. Besides this old question of the library the 
whole of the rooms on the lagoon side are now occupied by 
public offices, creating new dangers and complications. 

Two stoves have been put in, the pipes from which, pene- 
trating the walls, have in many places weakened the masonry 
and caused new cracks from the yielding of the brickwork, and 
on the whole the state of the building is worse than when Pro- 
fessor Villari issued his orders ; for the Ministries succeeding 
his have not given the Palace a thought, and it is handed over 
to the care of local political interests entirely foreign to the 
historical associations of the building. On the east flank of the 
Palace, towards the Bridge of Sighs, the work of subsidence 
and disintegration, now stopped on the Piazza and Piazzetta 
facades, is still going on, and calls for efficient steps of pro- 
tection ; the cracks in the walls are extending and new ones 
appearing. In this state of things. the old capo-maestro 
Vendrasco, who has had the responsible direction of all the 
restorations from the beginning, has been dismissed from the 
direction on a retiring allowance of 100 lire a month, and 
the responsible charge given to the architect who restored the 
Fondaco dei Turchi, known to all the world as the grossest 
piece of barbarism ever committed in Venice. He is 
head of a commission, the members of which receive 
salaries of a minimum of 4,000 or 5,000 lire a year to 
look after the monuments. Not one of them, I am 
assured by competent authority, 1s capable of filling 
Vendrasco’s place, and they are obliged still to ask his advice 
for every step taken to prevent that side of his beloved building 
from coming down in ruin. The money necessary for the cem- 
plete restoration of the Palace was appropriated years ago, and 
I fear that it is now being mainly expended in the maintenance 
of a mostly useless and relatively incompetent commission. 
Nobody, either in Venice or Rome, who has any: authority 
seems to be aware that the building is in danger or to be ready 
to sacrifice the petty interests of cliques and personalities for 
the preservation of it. The Ministry of Public Instruction has 
been, ever since I have known it, the principal scene of the 
bureaucratic feuds and antagonisms which go so far to paralyse 
Italian administration, and under the present Ministry things 
are rather worse than before. In this the outside public have 
no direct interest, but when it comes to sacrificing the interests 
of art and history to the pettinesses of clique and personal 
antagonisms, the civilised world has a right to remonstrate, if it 
has no right to interfere. That a magnificent monument of 
Medieval architectural genius should be sacrificed to the anti- 
pathies and preferences of obscure officials, careful only to find 
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positions and salaries for their friends, is a thing of which Italy 
ought to be ashamed. ; : 

Two years or more ago, at the intercession of friends and 
under the assurance that the abuses would be corrected, I let 
this question drop, but I find that nothing has been done, and 
so far as in me lies, I desire now to put the responsible authori- 
ties in the pillory for this culpable negligence. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual conversazione was held on Friday evening, 
November 1, at the City Art Gallery, Mosley Street. The 
guests were received by the president, Mr. John Holden, 
and among those who accepted the invitation to be present 
were Sir E. Leader Williams, Dean Maclure, Dr. Ward, 
Dr. Hopkinson, Messrs. T. de Courcy Meade, W. Goldthorpe, 
Lee Grindon, Elias Bancroft and others. 

A collection of architectural drawings was on view in the 
lower galleries. These were contributed chiefly by members 
of the Society and other architects in Manchester and the 
district, viz. Messrs. Beaumont, J. Brooke, Booth & Chadwick, 
A. E. Corbett, Darbyshire & Smith, F. W. Dixon, E. H. 
Dawson, Knill-Freeman, Goldsmith & Son, C. S Haywood, 
E. Hewitt, J. Horsfall, C. Heathcote, Littlewoods, E. W. 
Leeson, H. A. Matear, F. W. Mee, Myres, Beevers & Myres, 
W. Owen, F. H. Oldham, P. Silcock, M. Taylor, Waddington 
& Son, Woodhouse & Willoughby, Worthington & Sons, 
Whitelegg and Whittaker. 

A number of artistic trade exhibits had been sent by Mr. 
Wm. Morris, London; Mr. P. Rathbone, Liverpool; Mir. 
Faulkner Armitage, Bowdon; and Messrs. Waring, Heighway, 
Elkington, Doulton, Wragge and Williams. 

The autumn exhibition of pictures and the permanent 
collection were on view in the upper galleries. 

An amateur orchestra gave a selection of music during the 
evening. The catering was in the hands of Mr. R. J. 
Matthews. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. F.S.A., read a paper on 
“ Robert Adam and his Style.” In the course of it he said that 
Robert Adam was one of the great architectural reformers, 
and about the middle of last century succeeded in completely 
displacing the old conventional style which had been in fashion 
since the days of Bramante, the style of Colin Campbell, 
Kent and others, and in exhibiting his own. He became 
almost the sole architect and engrossed all the business. At 
this hour every quarter of London is full of his work. No 
architect ever built so much. 

Adam was more an artist than an architect. No one 
can compare with him in the brilliancy and versatility of his 
gifts. He excelled in all departments; he built noblemen’s 
palaces, mansions, churches, theatres, squares, streets, all in 
profusion. His decoration was of the most brilliant kind— 
always architectural and in relief ; it belonged to the structural 
forms of his buildings. His ceilings are marvels of fanciful 
grace, with groups of figures, elegant patterns, festoons, vases, 
&c. He designed hundreds of marble chimneypieces executed 
by first-rate sculptors. His ironwork is to be seen everywhere 
in London—in balconies, railings, fanlights, and especially his 
noble staircases in mansions of degree. 

In furniture of all kinds his patterns are exquisite, some of 
his cabinets rivalling work of Reisner. This department alone 
would have engrossed the time of another man. In Mr. 
Heaton’s sumptuous volumes Adam’s few specimens excel all 
the others in the grace and tone of “distinction” His orna- 
ments in the precious metals and in gilt brass, his door furni- 
ture, walking-cane tops, cruets, cups, &c., all show the same 
grace. He, in short, recalls one of the old Italian artists, who 
were architects, painters, goldsmiths all inone. The principles 
of Adam’s style seem to be these :—1. His elevations are pic- 
torial in character and fall into pictorial lines. 2. He always 
sought “movement” in his fronts, that is, he strove to excite 
speculation and set the mind of a spectator in motion. 3. He 
put emphasis and feeling into solitary architectural elements, 
such as a column, a patera, an arch. He thought the regular 
column too gross for his purpose, so he reshaped it, tapering 
the shaft and reducing the size of his capital. This accounts 
for the curious unusual look of the Adam porches, &c. 4. He 
discovered a new material, the famous Adam’s _ stucco, 
which had extraordinary endurance and seemed to grow 
sharper and more bleached and harder with every year. 
He required this material for his extensive decorative 
operations, and it harmonised better with common “stock 
bricks” than stone would. He used it profusely for his 
outside ornamentations, his theory being that ornamental 
carvings in the open air should be as refined and delicate 
as that on one of his chimneypieces. The gate at Sion 
House is as finely wrought with flowers and garlands as 
though it were under cover. His theory was that the spectator 
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It was 
his fashion to use a delicately wrought oval or patera or tablet 
on a waste of wall to the same end. The stucco lent itself to 
all these designs, being flexible as well as durable. 5. Fine 
workmanship, spacious and dignified treatment, wide halls, 
broad windows, characterised all his work. 

These qualities are all displayed in his palaces built for the 
nobility. ‘They are all without exception beautiful and original, 
and most interesting to the architect. Such are Osterley at 
Brentford, Sion House at Isleworth (restored and remodelled), 
Lansdowne House, Kenwood, Luton, Keddlestone, and many 
more in Scotland. In St. James’s and Portman Squares there - 
are many magnificent interiors, the spacious chambers arranged __ 
in original unexpected fashion, though outside it seems an 
ordinary “three-windowed house.” All his rooms are charm- 
ing, and he delighted in contriving little chambers, octagon and 
circular, with a domed room. His ceilings are covered and 
broken up with intersecting arches and cornices ; he separated 
rooms by open colonnades, or he would curve his dividing wall, 
placing a straight cornice in front supported on a couple of 
columns. His system of decoration was quiet and original, anda 
mansion set off with his rich ceilings, decorated walls and 
sculptured chimneypieces is a thing to see. This decoration, 
which was of the most elaborate and florid kind, was really 
pictorial, and was no more than arabesque—or “ grotesque,’ as 
he styled them—designs put in relief. Adam was really 
responsible for all these, though he was assisted by Pergolesi, 
an artist of note who has published his own designs, which are 
far inferior to those of Adam. His staircases were very stately 
and beautiful, of the “flying” order, mounting a lantern in. 
the roof. In the Duke of Leeds’ house in St. James’s Square, 
now a Government office, there is a really lovely staircase, a 
broad oval in shape and mounting with oval galleries. Here, 
and in the galleries that it led up to, he displayed his choicest 
ironwork, interlaced lyres and urns. In these things there was. 
the most abundant fancy and no repetition of subjects. It 
cannot be repeated too often that this fancy seemed inex- 
haustible in its resources and was always displayed in elegant 
forms. The marvel is that such a man should be so per- 
sistently overlooked—and with so many of his great works 
amongst us. 

He designed everything himself, and the lecturer was 
assured by the owner of the Watkin-Wynn mansion in St. 
James’s Square, that he literally designed everything in the 
house, even down to the cruet-stands. 

A walk through London will reveal innumerable “ knockers,” 
all conceived in the most elegant and airy manner ; a handle 
on the lecturer’s door is simply perfect as a bit of design and 
proportion. He was certainly a remarkable man—a great 
artist. As the grotesque George Robins used to say of 
every bit of property he put up, “Gentlemen, here tact and 
propriety preside.” ' 

The lecture was illustrated by nearly 120 pictures, which 
exhibited something in every department of Adam’s work, many 
from sketches by the author of the paper. 


CHESTERFIELD CHURCH.* 


We. gather from records and the specimens of architecture 
now existing in the present church that in all probability 
there have been three churches erected on the present site. 
There was certainly a Norman one, although no mention 
is made in Domesday Book of a church at Chesterfield. With 
the exception of the old font there is nothing now remaining of 
that church. The second church, from the Early English 
specimens of architecture still existing, was probably erected 
in the thirty-fifth year of Henry III.’s reign, about 1250. 
Mr. Wood, in his excellent almanack, gives the date as 1234, or 
sixteen years earlier. It was probably of a cruciform shape, 
and must have been of considerable size, and minus the 
present tower and steeple, which are of later date. From a 
note in one of the church registers, it appears that im 
Henry III.’s reign (probably about 1265) the church at Chester- 
field was made use of as a place of refuge by Robert de 
Ferrars, Earl.of Derby. It is said that as soon as this 
nobleman arrived at man’s estate, he joined the rebellious. 
barons. With a view of quelling the insurrection, 
Henry d’Almaine, son of the king of the Romans, 
marched against him with a powerful army, and at Chester- 
field after a sharp conflict, in which many were slain, 
routed the earl’s forces. The earl himself escaped and was at 
first concealed in the church under some bags of wool; but by 
the treachery of a woman was ere long discovered and carried. 
to London. " His troop, which was routed, was commanded by 
him with Baldwin Wake and John Dayville and several other 
barons. The earl was afterwards confined in Windsor Castle: 
and his estate confiscated. The others escaped to the Isle of 


* From a paper read by Mr. C. G. Busby, at Chesterfield. 
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Ely in 1266. In the year 1294 Edward I. granted a guild of | 
merchants to the town. The Holy Cross chapel, built | 
during the next century, was probably used as a chauntry. In | 
the early part of the fourteenth century portions of the Early 
English church probably fell into bad repair, and alterations 
were made in the east end of the church, and the baptistery 
and the arches dividing the Foljambe and St. Catherine’s — 
chapels from the chancel were then built, probably. in | 
Edward II.’s reign, from 1300 to 1320. Then in Edward III.’s 
reign, not later Dr. Cox thinks that 1350, the whole of the 
nave, north and south aisles, the south-west porch, tower and 
spire were built. Here perhaps I may mention that the 
coroner’s inquests were formerly held in the south-west porch. 
In this condition the church continued until the reign of | 
Henry VIII., 1509-47, when the west end of the church was 
rebuilt, the present Perpendicular west window being then sub- 
stituted for one of Decorated character, and the roof of the nave 
raised and considerably flattened. At the same time Perpen- | 
dicular windows were inserted instead of Decorated ones in the 
east and in the Foljambe Chapel. 

From a memorandum in the register, there appears to 
have been in the year 1586 a great plague in Chesterfield. 
From September in that year the number of deaths increased | 
till June 1587. The number of burials in that month was fifty- 
‘four, and in July fifty-two. The burials gradually decreased, 
however, and in the following winter the plague appears to 
have disappeared. In June 1586, the preceding year, the | 
burials were only three, and in July three, so that the mortality 
must have been very great. From another memorandum in 
the register, dated March 18, 1608, it seems that “ Here began 
the latter plague in Chesterfield.” On April 18 eight burials 
occurred. Thenin May of that year the plague appears to 
have worn itself out, for the burials sank to the average of | 
three a month. 

In 1608 a note in the register informs us that the “ancient 
Father Cuthbert Hutchinson, aged ninety-five, and vicar of 
Chesterfield, about thirty-eight years a great favourer of God's 
Church, zealous in religion, liberal to the poor and peaceable 
among his neighbours, died on Friday night, February 5, and | 
was buried on Sunday next after, in the Great Quire near the | 
door at the entrance to the’ same.” On August 24, 1662, the 
_ Statute of Uniformity was the cause of the church losing both 
its vicar, William Edwards, and also its curate. In 1631 the 
pulpit, a fine specimen of Jacobean decoration, was erected. 
Nothing further worthy of record appears to have occurred 
antil 1718, when the chancel was enlarged and newly seated. | 
In 1756 the organ, built by Schnetzler, a famous German 
organ builder, was opened on October 21, the first organist 
being Thomas Layland. In 1735, on July 14, Bishop 
Cornwallis, of Lichfield, confirmed two thousand all but about 
forty. In 1760 Mr. Godfrey Heathcote gave two very hand- 
some brass chandeliers, of Renaissance. design, which are still 
preserved in the east end of the church, and up to 1842 used to 
hang in the centre aisle. In 1769 the north transept was rebuilt, 
and the roof converted from a high-pitched to a low-pitched > 
one. The architect and. builders who carried out these— 
alterations cannot be congratulated on their achievement. In 
1774 the bells were hung afresh and the sixth bell was. cast. 
The same year the west part of the roof of the church was 
taken (or, as the note in the register says, “took”) down and 
new timbered and fresh leaded. In 1787 the south side of the 
churchyard was enlarged, some old buildings being bought with | 
. some additional land that was purchased of Richard Slater, 

adjoining, and was consecrated on July 5, 1791, by Dr. 
_ Cornwallis, Bishop of Lichfield. In 1778 it is recorded | 
' in the register that there was not one day’s rain nor snow 
from St. Thomas to St. Mark, and in 1779, on March 25, 
cherry, plum and pear trees were in full blossom. On | 
‘November 5, 1788, the centenary of the Revolution of 1688 was 
celebrated by a procession to the Old Revolution House at | 
Whittington, in which the Duke of Devonshire and other noble- 
4nen and the Mayor and Corporation took part. It is recorded 
that the Rev. Mr. Bossley, then the vicar, and Jethro Turner, | 
parish clerk, joined in the procession. In the same year the | 
chancel was, according to the register, enlarged and new 
seated, and the same year the pulpit and reading desk were 
decorated, the old ornament having been up thirty-seven 
‘years ; likewise the great bell was ordered to ring for all per- 
sons. For thirty-two years when the passing bell was rung upon 
‘the great bell 25. extra was paid towards the organist’s salary, 
and the fifth bell was rung for the other inhabitants and 
paupers. 

It is noted that the winter of 1790-91 was the most 
severe that could be remembered by any person then living 
for storms of wind, rain, hail, thunder and lightning. On 
December 23 the City of London was terribly alarmed with the 
storm that happened that night. “We at Chesterfield,” adds 
the writer, “felt the effects of it.” In the summer of 1795 grain 
of all kinds was so scarce that people were obliged to seek all | 
over the country for it at almost any price, In the beginning | 


| because the base 


| by the 


| them removed, and the beauty of the 


of August wheat was one guinea per strike and oats 2/. 4s. per 
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quarter, but in 1797 it fell so that wheat sold at 17s. the load— 
eight strike to the load. In the summer of 1795 the new altar- 
piece was completed, as likewise the new ‘steps, the latter by 
Daniel Hodkin, the ends and railings by John Glossop, the 
stonework by Joseph Cowley and William Bainbridge. In the 
months of October, November and December, 1795, and 
January, 1796, were most terrible high winds, which did a great 
deal of damage to both shipping and houses. The register 
covering this period appears to have done duty not only as a 
record of births, deaths and marriages, but also as a 
chronicle of general and local events, and even as a medical 


journal, for it is noted that in 1796 came to Chesterfield Mr. 
O’Brien, the celebrated Irish giant, who measured in height 


8 feet 7 inches, and was 32 stone weight ; and the following recipe 
for curing cough is given :—“ Take six pennyworth of rum and 
one pennyworth of turpentine, shake them well together, and 
rub the child’s back from the neck to the chine, by the fire, 
night and morning. In a few days the cough will be cured.” 
On Wednesday, August 31, 1808, the first race day, at night, 


some thieves picked the lock of the door opposite the clerk’s 


house, went down the north aisle, picked that lock at the 


bottom, and tried the chancel door opposite, which was bolted 


inside. They then picked the other chancel-door lock and the 
vestry ; four double locks on the chest padlocks ; wrenched two 
clasp locks, which they could not pick, with the sexton’s pick- 


axe, drank one bottle of wine and took four with them ; took 


the two silver cups, the large salver dish and the small plate, 
and got clean off the same way, but left the two large flagons 
in the chest. Mr. Bossley was then vicar. In the summer of 
1815 a new window was put in behind the archdeacon’s seat in 
the chancel and another against the Halifax monument; a 
trench was also cut round the foundation of the church in order 
to keep it dry. Stoves were put up in the chancel and the 
church was whitewashed. 

In the year 1817 there was a rumour that the spire was in 
danger of falling and examinations were made by Mr. W. 
Wilkinson, of Mansfield, and Mr. E. W. Drury, of Sheffield, 


‘who both reported it to be in a dangerous condition. In 


1818 a vestry meeting was called to consider the question, and 
Mr. James Ward, of Sheffield, reported on January 24 that he 


had viewed and professionally examined the condition of the 


steeple, which he found might be made to stand, with a little 
repair, for a century or upwards upon its present construction, 
and that there was no probability of its falling “so long as the 
pillars upon which it stood were strong enough to bear or 
support its weight ”—a very cautious opinion, in which, I think, 
everybody would concur. He goes on to say that then the 
woodwork was perfectly sound; that the foundation or basis 
of the carpenter’s work was firm and good, which rendered it 
morally impossible that it should ever fall until the base itself 
gave way; that the steeple was strapped and well fitted together ; 
that it was impossible that it should ever fall if the neces- 
sary repairs were occasionally made in the’ woodwork, 
was firm and good, adding that there 
was not the slightest opening from the shoulders, tenons, 
dovetails or any other joints whatever. It. was agreed 
vestry that the spire should remain. So far 
Mr. Ward’s prophecy has proved correct; but the sums 
expended on keeping the steeple in repair are very consider- 
able, and it is open to doubt whether they could not be more 
beneficially and better expended for the welfare and advantage 
of the parishioners in repairing the fabric of the body of the 
church, which, I regret to say, is in parts in a very dilapidated 
condition, for the safety and the efficient repair and restoration 
of which it is absolutely necessary that a sufficient sum should 
be raised, and that as soon as possible, for every year that 
passes must add considerably to the ultimate cost of restora- 
tion. Cannot steps be taken to raise such a fund not only in 


| the parish and borough, but the surrounding neighbourhood ? 


In 1842-43 the old galleries and pews were removed, and the 


| present galleries and seats inserted, under the direction of Sir 


Gilbert Scott. The galleries, which were not intended to be 
permanent, certainly deface the centre aisle and nave, and 
sometime, if a scheme can be devised to provide stffficient 
accommodation on the floor of the church, we may hope to see 
Decorated windows, which 


are now cut in half, fully exposed. . The Perpendicular east 


"window was removed at that time, and the present Decorated 


tracery and stained-glass inserted in its place. There, are still 
many points which I have left untouched, because I feel I 
cannot deal with them as I should wish in the limits of my paper. 


| I should like to have referred to the chapels, the guilds, the 


windows and the monuments in the church, but I feel that if 
I am to deal with them it must be on some future occasion. 


A Museum to contain objects illustrative of the archeology 
and natural history of Epping Forest and neighbeurhood has 
been established in “Queen Elizabeth’s Hunting Lodge” at 
Chingford, 
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How they do it in the North of England. 


S1R,—In a short time advertisements will doubtless again 
appear for tenders for a new Convalescent Home at Grange- 


over-Sands, and as advertisements for the same object so 
recently appeared over my signature, I trust you will allow ne 
space to explain why that will not be the case this time. I was 
appointed by a committee of the North-Eastern Counties’ 
Friendly Societies’ Convalescent Home, Grange-over-Sands, 
architect for their proposed new building at a commission of 
5 per cent. on the cost, including the time and expenses of six 
journeys from here to Grange for the purpose of inspection 
during the progress of the works. Although this is not actually 
according to the letter of the schedule of charges issued by the 
R.1.B.A., I think members of the Institute would be justified in 
making such an abatement considering the benevolent purposes 
of this institution. 

After inspecting and taking levels of the site, one by no 
means favourable to strictly economic building, being a very 
steep limestone hillside, I got out preliminary sketches which, 
after being thoroughly examined by the president, the secretary 
and one of the trustees of the body, were approved by them. 
They ordered me to prepare the working drawings and to lay 
them before the building committee in the pencil stage. I did 
so. They also were thoroughly gone through, the committee 
expressed themselves well satisfied with them, and I was told 
. to complete them, write specifications and obtain tenders by 
public competition. Mr. Neilson, surveyor here, was commis- 
- sioned to take out the quantities, and the tenders were opened 
_ at a meeting at West Hartlepool five weeks afterwards. The 
_ building was designed to accommodate thirty-four patients, and 
the administrative block was large enough for the addition, at . 
a future time, of a wing similar to that already. provided, and 
making a total of sixty-eight patients. The lowest estimate 
amounted to 4,055/. in separate tenders, as is the general custom 
in the north. As the committee came to the conclusion that 
they were not justified in beginning with the money they had 
then in hand, an adjournment of five weeks was resolved on, 
during which the different lodges were to try to raise the 
balance of the amount by present loans of their lodge funds 
and by other means. 

Between these two meetings the plans, which I had 
entrusted to the president at his request, were taken over to 
Grange by him. This is apparently a perfectly legitimate 
action, but it has an important bearing on the sequel. 

I attended the adjourned meeting with a scheme I had pre- 
pared for a deduction of 750/. from an already cheap building 
(considering the ‘site), one intended to be substantially, but 
. very plainly, boilt of stone mainly from the site, and which 
comes out at 33a. per cube foot. I consulted the president 
about my presence at the meeting, and he told me he would 
. call me in if they wanted me. I never was invited: in, and I 
learned only from a delegate whom I accompanied ‘back to 
Darlington that, after a wild and heated discussion, my plans 
were rejected and nothing further had been decided. The 
only notification in black and white of this particular fact, so 
exceedingly important to me, that I have ever yet seen was a 
paragraph in a local paper. I may say here that the com- 
mittees are mainly composed of working men, having only a 
slight mixture of other persons with broader ideas and a grasp 
of business matters. A fortnight afterwards, on the invitation 
of one of the trustees, 1 attended another meeting, at which 
sundry questions were put to me. The first two or three 
referred to a proposed scheme for a home for thirty patients, 
with administrative accommodation for sixty, to cost not more 
than 2,500/., which I offered to do on the same terms as before, 
at the same time promising a subscription of 20/. to the funds 
from benevolent motives, and in consideration of the failure of 
these many thousands of men to raise a few hundred pounds. 
The last question, being such a good one, I must give in the 
exact words before me, viz. “In the event of the second plans 
being accepted, does it clear us from any previous obligations?” 
Here, then, is a body of men who in their corporate trade 
capacities will paralyse a whole country side rather than take 
a reduction of wages, coolly asking an architect to sacrifice the 
whole of his wages for one job on condition that he gets another 
of an inferior character. Although I knew I was treading on 
soft places, as I had heard on good authority that an architect 
had offered at the very outset to do the work at 23 per cent., I 
was determined to hold out for the custom of the profession, 
and I claimed 3 per cent. on the lowest tenders as per rule 9 of 
the schedule. As a consequence of this I got a letter from the 
secretary this time informing me that, “on the face of my reply 
to this question,” my terms were not accepted. 

I now hear that an architect, or at least a man that draws 


plans, from somewhere in the neighbourhood of Grange, has | 


been commissioned to carry out the 2,500/. scheme, including 
quantities and also supervision at least once a week, for 4 per 
cent. on that sum. This action seems very inconsistent fora 
committee of men who inostly have such hostile feelings 
against those people whom they choose to dub “ blacklegs.” 1 
took pains to impress upon them that in what I was doing if 
was endeavouring to act as nearly as possible up to the prin- 
ciples laid down | by the heads of the profession. I hope it will 
turn out that the man'who is now engaged is not a dona-fide 
member of our craft, but is merely one of those persons who are 
able, in the present state of public opinion} without any real 
qualifications, to call themselves architects. 

As the president at the last meeting produced tracings 
of the new scheme, I take it that the matter was arranged 
soon after.the opening of the tenders, or about the time 
of the journey of the plans to Grange. In this way, then, 
another man was substituted for me, without giving me the 
chance of explaining the deductions I could make and of 
refuting some objections now made.to a few of’.the minor 
details affecting the interior working, trifles which would have 
saved merely a few pounds, but which are analogous: to the 
proverbial ‘“ ha’porth of tar.” 

I have confined myself mainly to a statement of facts. 
More will be known in the future about the underhand working, 
owing to the public nature of the job. 

I am sorry to intrude my personality so much upon you, 
but as my position has been so lately publicly announced, I am 
bound, for the sake of my reputation, to let the public know 
the reason for so sudden a change. I look upon it also as a 
case interesting to architects generally, bearing, as it does, on 
the so often discussed question of their remuneration and on 
the contemptible methods pursued by some to the pecuniary 
detriment of the remainder. 

- These. reasons must. be my. apology for asking you to be 
kind enough to insert so long a letter.—I am, sir, yours faith- 
fully, ..W. T. AGGUTTER.- 

7 Horsemarket, Davlingtong Nov. 2, 1895. 


Gravel on Roads. 


S1R,—Through the medium of your journal I would suggest 
the following to the vestries and road-surveyors of towns :— 

I believe if, in place of throwing down gravel, shingle, or 
grit to prevent the slipping of horses, crushed limestone was 
tried it might answer much better, and be an immense saving 
in wear and tear of the horses’ feet and the roads. 

The sawing and cutting of hard rock is performed by the 
aid of reciprocating toothless blades of iron, fed with water and 
grit. 

The gravel, as now thrown down, is brittle, and breaks up 
with glass-like edges, which, being pressed with the iron shoes 
and wheels, terribly cuts away the roads and horses’ feet. 

As chalk is usually used to prevent slipping, I would suggest 
that a trial be given to crushed hard mountain limestone, as 
produced by thousands of tons in Derbyshire for road-metal.— 
Your obedient servant, W. BRINDLEY, F.G.S. 

63 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.; 

Nov. 6, 1895. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Jesse Haworth, of Bowdon, has presented a valuable 
collection of papyrus fragments to the Bodleian Library, 


Mr. G. Whitehouse, C.E., is about to visit Africa, in order 
to arrange for the commencement of the works of the Uganda 
Railway. 

Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British Museum, has taken up his 
post as director of the British School at Athens. 


A New Church at Boscombe was consecrated on TWebaays 
It cost about 14,0007. 


Mr. A. Carnegie has presented Pittsburg with a free 
library, museum and art gallery, which cost a million dollars, 


At the Court of the Worshipful Company of. Cordwainers, 
held on the 6th inst. at their hall in Cannon, Street, Mr. 
Howard Chatfeild Clarke was appointed surveyor to the 
company, and he was also unanimously appointed surveyor to 
the Trustees of Dr. Daniel William’s Charity held at their 
library on the 3Ist ult. 


The Corporation of Glasgow, on Monday, unanimously 
resolved to invite the British Institute of Public Health to hold 
its congress in the year 1896 in the city of Glasgow. 


The Bust of the late Professor Jowett, of which a replica 
will appear on the memorial tablet to be placed in the chapel 
at Balliol, is the work of Mr. H. R. Hope-Pinker. 


Mr, R. A. Bell will read a paper on Monday, the rith inst. 
to the members of the Liverpool Architectural Society, entitled 
“The Training of Workers in the Applied Arts.” 


Nov. 15, 1895.] 
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THE WEEK. 


On Saturday last the Fine Art Society opened its exhibition 
of Mr. HervertT MarsHALL’s latest conception of our 
London streets and river. Taken as a whole, these eighty- 
one water. colour drawings form a unique collection, which 
idealises modern Babylon with artistic force sufficient to 
raise it almost to the height of a northern Venice. There 
is no view of the Metropolis too commonplace to be dealt 
with, and as a result we are brought face to face with 
beauties never recognised before, but now acknowledged to 
be potent factors in that subtle charm which is the particular 
property of the capital of the world. Since Mr. MarsHaLu 
last gave his impressions of London on these same walls 
he has considerably developed his Turneresque tendencies, 
and one has not to search long to find the effects of his 
comparatively recent study of Holland, Germany and other 
lands where colour asserts itself more naturally perhaps than 
here. His Shot Tower and Waterloo Bridge, seen in the 
struggling glow of a winter sunrise, arrests attention as one 
enters, and then comes one wonderful atmospheric mystery 
after another until the Londoner easily credits himself with 
a sudden insight into all the eccentricities of the sun’s 
strange patronage of our crowded thoroughfares and their 
average graceless architecture.  Swaset from the Tower 
Bridge demands liberal admiration, though not on so firm 
a basis as that claimed by. Zvafalgar Square on a Wintry 
Afternoon, which, in its way, is the gem of the exhibition. 
Here and there the hypercritical amateur might be tempted 
to accuse Mr. MarsHALL of underrating the value of 
ordinary perspective, and his /zccadz//y could be objected to 
on the score that the traffic must be hopelessly blocked as 
a rule where it should be most at its ease. But his general 
treatment commands universal admiration, and when he 
combines frost with sun and half-lights with the full, flowing 
Thames, he bears indisputable testimony to the truth of his 
own statement that “the great strength of London’s cha- 
racter lies in the indefinable colouring and grandeur of its 
scenic effects.” Why he has not given us the wonderful 
bit of colour which brightens up Oxford Circus, sun in and 
sun out, and which is so refreshing even to eyes not half so 
keen and sympathetic as his, remains to be explained. It 
may be too evident, and his mission amongst us is rather 
to point out what we do not see of ourselves than to bind 
us down to what we acknowledge without help. Elsewhere 
in the Fine Art Society’s galleries are the studies of Mr. 
Du Mauvrier’s Z7i/by illustrations, a most interesting 
collection, well worth an hour’s close inspection ; and also 
Mr. Azpey’s pastels, varied in treatment and subject, yet 
leaning towards his famous shepherdesses and queens, and 
reminding us of his series of pictures for the decoration of 
the delivery-room in the public library of the city of 
Boston. 


ANOTHER rather curious case relating to the differences 
between drains and sewers (which are sometimes in- 
appreciable) was heard before Mr. Justice CHITTY on 
Saturday. The plaintiff last year bought the fee simple of 
two houses in Church Street, Paddington. Afterwards the 
Vestry sent him notice to repair a drain, It was then 
found there was a branch drain coming from adjacent 
premises. The plaintiff on that account considered the 
drain was a sewer which should have been kept in order by 
the Vestry. Under the Metropolis Management Act of 
1855 the word “drain” means and includes any drain if 
used for the drainage of one building only, while the 
“sewer” . refers to sewers and drains of every other 
description. . Accordingly, the plaintiff claimed from the 
Vestry repayment of 47/., the cost of the repairs. There 
was, however, no authority of the Vestry for the construc- 
tion ofthe branch drain. Mr. Justice Cuirty said the case 
was governed by the decision in KERSHAW v. ‘TayLor, and 
in both there was no authority for the construction of the 
drains. The plaintiff did not receive any information about 
the illegality of the junction of the two drains, and he was 
under no obligation to inquire into the subject. His lord- 


ship decided that the drain was a sewer under the Act of 
1855, and the plaintiff was to be refunded whatever sum was 
expended by him in repairing it. 


THE bishops will not be gratified by the expression of 
his opinion which was given by the Lord Chief Justice in a 
case under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, which has 
arisen in the diocese of Hereford. A clergyman having 
resigned the vicarage of Ditton Priors in due course 
received the diocesan surveyor’s report, with which he was 
not satisfied. He sent a statement of his objections to the 
bishop. According to the Act in similar cont2sted cases, 
the bishop, “ after consideration of the whole matter,” is to 
make an order defining for what repairs the late incumbent 
is liable and the cost of them. Several months were 
allowed to elapse without the issue of the order, and in fact 
the bishop died inlast December, leaving the duty unfulfilled. 
When application was made to his successor the reply 
given was that all a bishop could do under the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act was to obtain a report from another 
surveyor at the cost of the objector. An application was, 
therefore, made on last Saturday for a rule wzs¢ for a 
mandamus to the Bishop of HEREFORD to consider the 
ex-vicar’s objections to the diocesan surveyor’s report. 
The Lord Chief Justice considered the rule ought to be 
granted, and his lordship added that a bishop’s duty was 
not simply ministerial under the Act, for he was to consider 
the whole matter. It is not usual to express an opinion of 
the kind over an application for a rule zzsz, but the Lord 
Chief Justice probably considered that an intimation might 
prevent litigation, more especially as it would be hard to 
make a new bishop responsible for the lapses of his pre- 
decessor. 


Tue death of Professor WILHELM BAUMER in Strasburg 
reveals that in Germany the ablest architects may be as. 
unsuccessful as in less organised countries. He was about 
sixty-eight years old. In his youth he was considered a 
marvel of inventive power, and much was expected from 
him. He studied not only in Germany, but in France. 
Baumer, like so many of his countrymen, believed that 
the teacher’s office can lead to any height in all professions. 
He accepted a post in the Polytechnicum, at Stuttgart. 
Afterwards he became director of the building trades. 
school in Carlsruhe. Official commissions were entrusted 
to him. The showy park gate in Cannstatt was designed 
by him, and also the gate between the castle gardens in 
Stuttgart. His merit was appreciated as far as Vienna, 
where he designed one of the large railway-stations. 
Unfortunately, Batmer was subject to long attacks of 
illness, and, in consequence, it was difficult for him to 
retain clients. Nor could he hold a professorship for 
long. In his last years his main occupation was teaching 
drawing in Strasburg, but he was as fond of architectural 
dreams as in his brilliant prime. 


On Tuesday the authorities of the University of Oxford 
rendered the thanks which were due to Professor W. M. 
FiinpeRS Perrig, Mr. H. MartyN KENNARD and Mr. 
Jesse HawortH for their donation to the Ashmolean 
Museum of a representative collection of objects from the 
excavations in Egypt. The relics from Nagada, on the 
Upper Nile, belong to the hitherto unknown race that held 
Upper Egypt between the sixth and eleven dynasties, and 
illustrate down to the minutest details a new form of 
culture, probably Libyan, which was independent of the 
Egyptian, and going back earlier than 3000 B.c. The 
flint implements found in the deposits, the finest of which 
have been sent to the Ashmolean, are more exquisitely 
fashioned than any yet known. The collection as a whole 
has great importance in its bearing on the earliest culture of 
the East Mediterranean countries. The gifts may exercise 
a stronger educational influence in Oxford than if they were 
sent to the British Museum, where they might be con- 
founded with the myriad objects which are lying in that 
depository. They suggest, too, how imperfect is ancient 
history, and in that way a lesson can be given which 
Oxford will be the better for remembering. us 
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WANS 


HILE the attention of Europe appears to 
engrossed by Armenian troubles, Australian goid, 

mines, Venezuelan insults, French ministries and other 
varieties of actualities, it seems natural that in Ireland 
people should be unmindful of everything belonging to the 
present time, preferring to revel in dreams of bygone days. 
Every Irishman is not the author of a book or an essay on 
an archzeological subject, nor is he always among the 
numerous members who are in arrear with their sub- 
scriptions to the archzeological societies, but his imagination 
—or, as some suppose, his recollection—is with that hazy 
past when the well-watered western isle was the mcst 
glorious spot (at least, for fighting and diversion) on the 
globe’s surface. Hence it is that Irish littérateurs will 
rarely condescend to touch a nineteenth-century subject, 
and the politicians, if they possessed the power, would not 


only repeal the Union, but everything which cannot claim | 


to have existed for a thousand years at least. 

When one is forced to submit to prosy matter-of-fact 
conditions of living it is always a treat to meet with the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
That it is the most select of royal bodies cannot be denied, 
and .therefore it is representative of a land where 
in the old days there were apparently more kings 
than subjects. Judging by the announcement of the 
officers, everybody connected with it has a title ora tail to 
his name in the form of a variety of capital letters. A 
man who cannot exercise the right of employing those 
appendages has little chance of attention among Irish 
archeologists. As long as they are numerous the significa- 
tion does not much matter ; if a member cannot claim the 
dignity of M.R.C.V.S. he will not be scorned if he can add 
F.R.LB.A., for one distinction at first sight appears as 
effective in a typographical sense as the other. We suppose 
it is because he is unadorned in that way no position among 
the officers has been found in the organisation for Mr. W. F. 
Wakeman, the man who by pen and pencil has done more 
to uphold Irish archzeology than was ever attempted by the 
majority of the members. If the Council were wise they 
would go further and prohibit any of Mr. WakEMAN’s 
drawings from appearing in their Journa/. The grace and 
" accuracy of his sketches are the severest comment on the 
hideous representations of buildings and ancient objects 
which exemplify the artistic skill of the learned Fellows of 
the thirty-two counties. 

The officers being liberal in advertising themselves and 
their dignities have a fellow feeling towards those ancient 
worthies who lived in Ireland, and who kept bards to 
supply iinaginative archeeology. In most countries where 
old things are found, they are studied and have interest 
for their visible qualities. In Ireland it is necessary to 
make’ out some sort of association between the object and a 
real or fabulous person in order to confer interest onan object. 
Some years ago a firm of Sheffield silversmiths in Dublin 
gained possession of a beautiful Celtic brooch, which they 
were eager to reproduce. They knew there would be no 
sale for their copies if they depended on the design, and 
they were too honest to say the original belonged to 
Brian Boroimue, NAL OF THE Hostaces, CATHIR OF THE 
WineE-RED Nose, or OLaMMH Foputa. Accordingly they 
called the jewel the “Tara Brooch,” and trusted to Celtic 
imagination to accept it as the sign of the investiture of an 
Irish king, which was worn only by his successors when 
duly elected, crowned and chanted. In a similar spirit the 
Rev. J. F. M. Frrencu, M.R.I1.A., Fellow, hon. secretary 
for the county Wicklow, pursues his archzological investi- 
gations. His subject is a goad or prick spur found near 
Tinahely. It would enable a man to ride a rhinoceros. 
On the heelguard is a pattern such as Birmingham might 
have executed when its art was inspired by the Science and 
Art Department. It has the regular South Kensington 
symmetry and disposition—a rosette with the same number 
of petals at regular intervals, with a conventional element on 
one side, flanked by another which is a reverse of it. The 
ornament is so debased in character, it could only be'pro- 
duced in a comparatively moderna age when a craftsman 
became a machine. But we suppose the terrors of Tinahely 
would be aroused if any archeologist were to say the 


ornament was commonplace. Let us see how the spur 
becomes aggrandised by Mr. FrRENCH’s imagination :— 


If this spur was part of a whole suit of armour, similarly adorned, 
he says, the knight or gentleman-at-arms who wore it must have been 
truly resplendent when the sun lit up his silver adornments. We can 
well imagine him glittering in the sunshine, as he rode carefully for fear 
of an ambush, through the passage of the Wicklow woods on his way 
to Dublin. . . . The spur of which we are treating may easily have 
reached Ireland from foreign lands in the days of Strongbow or one of 
his successors. Strongbow lived at a time when the flower of English 
chivalry were bound by a vow to prosecute the war of the Cross in the 
Holy Land, and two of his sons by his first wife became crusaders, and 
perished on their way to Palestine. This spur may be a trophy of a 
victory won over some Saracen knight in Palestine, and lost in one of 
these skirmishes that so often took place when the Norman knights 
were fighting their way through the passes aod the woods that sepa- 
rated Wexford and Dublin, and in that pait of the country which is 
now known by that somewhat modern name of the county of 
Wicklow. 

It is refreshing to be set speculating and imagining in 
that way, and the generations of Irish archeologists who 
adopted the process have produced treatises which are 
comparable to the ‘Arabian Nights.” But it is not a 
process in which rules of logic are observed, and owing to 
it Irish archeology is about as confused a maze as can be 
fancied. Less delightful to a native, but infinitely more 
useful is the system adopted by Mr. Correy in his paper 
on the “ Origins of Prehistoric Ornament in Ireland.” It 
requires some courage to assume in starting that anything 
Irish is not original, but in return there is a satisfaction of 
finding a partnership with the Ancient Greeks and other 
renowned people in the use of certain forms. Mr. CorrEy 
relies, of course, on the labours of many investigators, and 
in the latest instalment of his inquiry he depends mainly 
on the authority of Mr. A. J. Evans, who has traced the 
migration of the elements of ornament with marvellous 
perseverance. He says that spiraliform motives found their 
way from Crete tothe Danubian basin, and thence to the coast 
of the North Sea, where they were utilised by Scandinavian 
bronze-workers, and ‘‘adopted by the Celtic tribes in the 
Central European area ; they took at a somewhat later date 
a westerly turn, reached Britain with the invading Belge, 
and finally survived in Irish art.” Mr. Correy promises to 
demonstrate that ‘the spiral reached Ireland, not by way 
of the Belgze, but from the North in the early Bronze Age, 
as an extension of the movement of the spiral from the 
Aégean to the North.” The connection between Ireland 
and the North was so direct, it appears at first sight much 
more likely that the journeying of the spiral was not by 
a roundabout course w/@ Central Europe and Britain. 
Ireland was much sought by the northern rovers not only 
for cattle, but on account of its populousness making it an 
unfailing source of slaves, and it would be easy to introduce 
northern ornament in the course of the invasions. Which- 
ever way they came, the spirals, interlacing lines, frets, &c., 
were a curse to the island. The mechanical repetitions too 
well suited a race that was disposed t6 take things easily. 
Conventional elements once acquired did not need any 
comparison with natural forms, and the Irish artists fell by 
degrees, until at last the missal-painter, as Mr. RUSKIN 
says, could paint an angel with perfect circles for eyes, red 
dots in the palms of the hands, and no mouth, without any 
risk to his own perfect complacency. Mr. Correy will be 
able to trace the origin of Irish ornament, but he dare not: 
undertake to demonstrate its progress. 

The tendency to avoid thoroughness is curiously ex-' 
hibited in a paper in the /owrnal upon the goldsmiths of 
Cork. Excellent work was executed in the city at one 
time, but collectors will find difficulty in recognising 
examples, owing to the indifference of the manufacturers’ 
to the marking. There was never a date letter. Some- 
times the town arms, a ship sailing between two towers, 
was used by goldsmiths, but in other cases a tower or the’ 
ship was omitted. To save trouble, “sterling” became 
“ster,” and, according to Mr. C. C. Woops, “cases where’ 
any attention was paid to the shape of the punch were very 
infrequent.” A list of goldsmiths from 1601 to 1850 is 
given in the Jowrxa/, and will be interesting to investigators 
of family histories. The scarcity of Celtic names among 
them is remarkable. eins, 

The greater part of the Journal is occupied with an’ 
account of the excursion in the summer to the west of 
Ireland. The Aran Islands, off Galway, were the chief 
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attraction. If the Scottish Arran can be considered the 
*‘ Paradise of Geologists,” the Connaught isles are no less 
interesting for the lover of prehistoric and early Christian 
archeology. Cyclopean structures of the rudest kind and 
carved stones that seem copies of goldsmiths’ work are 
intermingled. Why in so dreary a place it should be 
necessary to erect such fortifications is a mystery which is 
never likely to be unravelled. The islands must have been 
barren for ages, for the soil which exists is composed of 
mould which was carried from fissures in the rocks, with 
sand and seaweed from the shore. About two centuries 
ago a description appeared in which it was said, “the soile 
is almost paved over with stone, soe as, in some places, 
nothing is to be seen but large stones with wide openings 
between them, where cattle break their legs. Scarce any 
other stones there but limestones, and marble fit for tomb- 
stones, chymney mantle-pieces and high crosses.” In no 
place is there more scope for restoration, or one in which 
it would be more difficult to find two archzeologists to 
agree about what should be done. According to Mr. 
WESTROPP, where a fort has been restored as a national monu- 
ment, ‘“‘the works have been carried out with such rash 
zeal as to greatly diminish the antiquarian value of 
one of our noblest prehistoric remains; new ramparts, 
terraces and steps appearing everywhere.” A man who 
tries to bring order into chaos in Ireland must expect sharp 
criticism. 

Athenry, a town that was at one time of feudal import- 
ance, was among the places visited. The Irish name, 
Ath-na-riogh, means the “Ford of the Kings,” but the 
place names throughout the island testify that kings were 
never few nor their huts far between. Athenry was as 
familiar with sacking and burning as with princes. It never 
recovered a siege held in 1596; but if deserted it wasa 
parliamentary borough, and in 1800, when the Union was 
carried, 15,000/. was paid to a Mr. BLAKENEY’s trustees as 
compensation for the disfranchisement. ‘The rival orders 
of the Franciscans and Dominicans possessed monasteries 
in Athenry. The parish church is part of the abbey. 
Among the tombs is one by Coapg, London, 1790, which 
is said to be elaborate but tasteless, with skulls, torches, 
pilasters and wreaths well executed in stucco, but now 
rapidly falling out of the dark limestone. The Society of 
Antiquaries should give more attention to the tomb. 
Apparently it is by Coapr, of Lambeth, whose work in 
terra-cotta was in great demand. The so-called stucco is 
no doubt terra-cotta. BBAcon, FLAxMAN and other sculp- 
tors were employed by Coapg, and Benjamin WEST, the 
president of the Royal Academy, assisted him. The 
history of the Bermingham monument deserves to be 
traced, but as it is English work there is nobody to care 
for it, and no doubt it is considered only retribution that it 
should become a symbol of power that is falling to pieces, 
and a representative of classical forms which are hateful to 
archeologists in Ireland as elsewhere. 


BUILDING AND SANITARY CONSTRUCTION. 


HE second lecture of the series now being given at Car- 
penters’ Hall was by Professor H. Robinson, Professor 
of Civil Engineering at King’s College, on Wednesday, the 
6th inst. 

Professor Robinson began by expressing the difficulty of 
dealing thoroughly, within the limits of an hour’s lecture, with 
that portion of sanitary work which might be described as the 
appliances and methods of carrying off the fecal and other fluid 
refuse from the house by means of water carriage to the drain, 
and from the drain to the sewer. 

In laying the foundations of a house it is sometimes neces- 
sary to lower the subsoil water by means of separate drains, 
which must not in any way have direct communication with 
the house drains. 

- Considering first the water-closet, which should be of such 
a form as to permit the matter deposited therein to fall free of 
the sides, and have sufficient flushing force to expel and cleanse 
excreta from pan and trap and from soil-pipe to drain, the 
amount of water allowed for this purpose is at present limited 
by the various water companies to two gallons. The effect 
produced by two gallons depends very much on the form of the 
apparatus employed and on the careful usage thereof, The 
efficiency of two gallons is a matter of controversy, and as. I 
am now engaged on the Local Government Board inquiry into 
the matter, it would be unseemly to enter on the details, but 


my personal opinion, I may say, is certainly for three gallons. 
Two gallons might be sufficient with ideal drainage and ideal 
usage, but with a knowledge of the general method of using 
water-closets, undoubtedly three gallons seem_necessary., In, 
the best forms of closet the water surface of the seal is about 
+ inches by 4 inches; this can be fairly cleansed by two 
gallons, Some pans have a larger surface of water-seal—about 


| 95 inches by 5 inches—but as this requires four pints of water. 


to fill the trap, against 2} pints with the smaller seal surface, it: 
will be seen that a larger quantity of water is required to expel, 
the matter from the basin and to renew the water-seal. A, 
deposit left in pan or trap is to be avoided at all costs. -The* 
utility of the two gallons of water depends further on the size 
of the service pipe. A very small pipe, say a 4-inch 
pipe, would not flush out effectually with twenty gallons. 
The minimum size used should not be less than a 12-inch 
pipe. Some have thought the efficiency of the flush 
would be increased if the service pipe were increased to 14 inch. 
From experiments, however, which I have made, this is not the 
case. Three different forms of closet were tried, both with a 
two-gallon and a three-gallon flush. The results were that in 
point of time the two-gallon flush gave a difference of about 
half a second, and the three-gallon flush one-third of a second,: 
really no appreciable advantage. ‘Chere is a factor in these 
matters which should not be disregarded in considering the 
results. Whatever size of pipe is used, whether 13 or 13 inch. 
the connecting union to the cistern will always be found to, be 
smaller than the pipe. This should not be—the pipe ought not 
to be throttled at any part, but should have a clear way through- 
out. It is asserted by some that this contraction or narrowing 
gives greater force beyond. This is true in some hydraulic 
works, but not in this case. The present law is for a clear 
waterway not less than 1; inch. The trap must be in such a 
position the seal will not allow of any gas passing into the 
house. It should be remembered that evaporation takes place, 
and when houses are empty, or only partially occupied, and the 
various appliances are not being regularly used, it is important 
that all the taps should be turned on from time to time to renew 
or change the water in the seals. Neglect of even such a 
simple matter as this has been the cause of serious illness. 

There is now in use a combination closet which, by having. 
the seat hinged, permits, when the seat is lifted up, that it 
be used either for pouring down slops or as a urinal. This 
kind of slop sink must be differentiated from one used solely 
for emptying slops into, which are found in many private 
houses, and in all hospitals and similar institutions. All such 
sinks receiving excrementitious matter must be treated in the 
same way as water-closets as regards their connection with the 
soil-pipe. 

Soil-pipes are usually of lead and are 4 inches in diameter. 
In this connection care should be taken to insure that the lead 
used for the pipe is not of a less weight than 6 Ibs. to the 
superficial foot. For larger pipes 5 inches or 6 inches 7 or 
8 lb. lead is used. Lead is more durable than any other 
material for soil-pipes. The London County Council require 
a minimum of 3} inches, but 4 inches is most generally used. 

Soil-pipes should be fixed outside the house. Health should 
be. the primary consideration in all sanitary matters, but 
instances have occurred of soil-pipes being fixed through rooms 
for no better reason than that they would spoil the appearance 
of the facade. The soil-pipe should be carried up to top of 
the house at a point away from all chimneys and windows, 


and have a grating over the top to prevent any 
obstruction by birds or otherwise. Starlings will build 
anywhere, even in a_ soil-pipe.. No bah _ waste or 


the waste pipes from any sinks (other than those. slop 
sinks mentioned above), should discharge into the soil-pipe. 
All‘such waste pipes should connect into a separate waste pipe 
discharging into an open trapped gully. The overflow pipes 
from tanks or cisterns should also discharge into the open air 
or on surface of a trapped gully. Bath waste should be 2 inches 
diameter ; lavatory and similar waste pipes should be 13 inches, 
and should have a proper continuity of material and watérway 
throughout. There should be a separate waste-preventing or 
other cistern for the service of every water-closet. No water- 
closet. should be in direct communication with any cistern or 
tank used for drinking purposes. Each closet also should have 
an anti-syphon pipe to prevent the water flush from one; closet 
sucking out the water seal from any other closet discharging 
into the same soil pipe. The house drain must be effectively 
trapped from main sewer to insure that, whatever may be wrong 
with the sewers, no mischief can come into the house. The drain 
where possible should be laid outside the house, not under it. 
If the house is one of a row, then the drain should be laid 
along the passage, and not under a room. Where the gradient 
of the house drain is too flat, an automatic flushing tank should 
be provided, discharging a sufficient. quantity of water to give 
a, velocity of 3 feet per second. It is easy to say 3 feet per 
second, but not so easy to do it. The flow in a sewer is con- 
stant; in a house drain it'is spasmodic. The flow from a 
water-closet takes the form of a rush, of water, lasting a vari- 
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able distance, according to condition and gradient of drain. 
There are so many distributing factors that all calculations 
must be looked on with great reserve. The flush from a 
flushing tank should err, if at all, on the side of abundance. 

House-drains should not be less than 4 inches in diameter, 
with a minimum fall of one in forty. For large houses a 6-inch 
drain is used with a fall of one in sixty, but the size and 
gradient must depend on what comes into the drain. Consider 
what has to be carried off; never use the larger pipe when the 
maximum need can be efficiently discharged by the smaller 

ipe. 

; P the best material for the house-drain is earthenware. The 
pipes should be tested ; they should be well burnt or vitrified, 
and should emit a clear sharp ring when struck. ‘those 
emitting a dull heavy sound are not good. Stoneware pipes 
are used up to 12-inch diameter for sewers. Care must be 
taken that the trench in which they are laid has an even 
gradient ; the invert of the pipes when laid should bea straight 
line from point to point. Take out a little of the ground under 
‘the collar of every pipe in order to allow the pipe to lie evenly 
and to permit the hand to pass round in making the joint. The 
joints are made with Portland cement and a small proportion 
of clean sharp sand. Sometimes the pipe is allowed to rest on 
the bottom of the collar of the next pipe, thus creating a slight 
ridge in the invert. This must be avoided. A small collar of 
tarred gasket or hemp is put on the end of the pipe before 
pushing into the collar. This serves two useful purposes, it 
keeps the pipe in the centre of the collar and prevents any 
cement passing into the pipe. Cement dropped on the invert 
of the drain is a fertile source of interruption of the flow and 
gradual stoppage. Untarred gasket must not be used, the 
hemp would swell and disturb the joint ; it has been known to 
break the pipe. Each pipe should be pushed well up to the 
end of the collar of the adjoining pipe. Clay must never be 
used for making joints. There are some who recommend its 
use ; they have grounds for this in the fact that wet clay will 
not allow foul matter to pass, but the clay dries, cracks or 
becomes reduced to powder, and the joint is absolutely 
-~worthless. 

House-drains laid under a house should be laid on a bed of 
-concrete. At every change of direction means of inspection 
should be provided either by a lamphole or a manhole. 

A fresh air inlet should be provided : the best place is the 
nearest point to the trap separating the house-drain from the 
-sewer on the house side of such trap. 

The lecture was illustrated by numerous diagrams. 
Extracts also were read from proofs of Professor Robinson’s 
work, “Sewage and Sewage Disposal,” about to be published 
by Messrs. Spon. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ae session for 1895-96 was opened on Tuesday evening in 
the lecture-hall of the new building. This building has 
‘been erected on the sites of the old houses long occupied by 
them, Nos. 24 and 25 Great George Street, Westminster. One 
of these old houses that have thus disappeared to make way for 
‘the beautiful new home of the engineers—No. 25—had some 
Jittle interest attaching to it from the fact that at the time when 
it was the residence of Sir Edward Knatchbull, the body of 
Lord Byron was brought there, and lay in state on the drawing- 
room floor for two days, during which it was visited by great 
throngs of people. Many years ago that house and the adjoin- 
ing one were taken possession of by the Institute, but the two 
together have long been found very inadequate to the require- 
ments of this important body, and it was at length determined 
to migrate into premises on the opposite side of the way, to 
pull down the old quarters, together with a third house, and on 
the space thus afforded to set up a handsome new building. 
It is expected that the work will be entirely completed early in 
the spring, excepting some internal decoration. 
The architect is Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., past president of 
the Institute of Architects. The facade is in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, and, as Mr. Barry himself explains, “is 
intended to convey the notion of strength and solidity charac- 
teristic of the civil engineer and his work.” It does this 
exceedingly well, and it combines this suggestiveness of 
strength and solidity with a certain richness of detail and at the 
same time a dignified simplicity of general effect altogether 
very pleasing. The front is of Portland stone, specially 
selected from the quarries of Mr. John Pearce of Eastern 
Isle, from whence the stone for the rest of the building has also 
been taken. There is a very tasteful use of a little polished 
granite in the decorative features of the facade, but the chief 
embellishments are the portrait busts of seven of our most 
distinguished engineers of the past, in circular niches along the 
expanded frieze over a line of handsome columns that divide 
the front into window bays. The portraits are those of Telford, 
Brindley, Watt, Rennie, Stephenson, Brunel and Smeaton, all 
of them from the chisel of Mr. H. C. Fehr, the accomplished 


| lecture theatre is a feature of the new Institute. 
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sculptor of the Perseus and Andromeda group exhibited two or 
three years ago at the Royal Academy, first in plaster and the 
following year in bronze, and eventually purchased by the 
Chantrey Trustees. These busts were executed from casts in 
the possession of the Institute, all of them taken from the life, 
and are therefore authentic portraits. 

The whole of the basement of the new building will be 
devoted to furniture and book stores, caretaker’s-rooms, and to 
appliances for heating and ventilating. The entrance is at the 
west end of the building, and nearly the whole of the facade is 
occupied by a suite of offices. The fine council-room and 
reading-room, 60 feet by 30 feet, are entered from the inner 
hall, and the main staircase running up the whole height of the 
building has its steps, landings, columns and pilasters of solid 
marble in richly harmonious colouring. On the first floor is a 
noble library, 30 feet wide, and running the whole 87 feet of the 
fagade, and here and elsewhere about the building there will be 
accommodation for 56,000 volumes. That is about double the 
number at present possessed by the Institute, but they add 
about 900 volumes to their collection every year. There are 
galleries on three sides of this room, fitted with book- 
shelves. It will be furnished throughout in richly-carved 
oak, and the ceiling is, or will be when completed, elabo- 
rately treated in fibrous plaster. At the rear of this library, 
and divided from it by the main staircase, is a smaller one, 
and also a lecture theatre 60 feet by 4o feet. These are 
all on the same floor level, and are practically ew suzte. The 
The interior 
of it is treated architecturally, the walls being divided into bays 
by pilasters, while the ceiling is a large pendentive treated in 
glass and resting ona large groined cove springing from the 
pilasters. Over each bay is a panel in which may be inserted 
medallion portraits of civil engineers whom the Institute may 
desire to honour. Between this lecture theatre and the council- 
room below is a private staircase for the use of members of 
the Council. Above the main library is a store library of the 
same size, capable of being divided into three rooms by sliding 
doors. This will serve also as a museum. Two other small 
rooms on the same floor will also afford accommodation for the 
further storage of books. 

This building was commenced in October 1894. It has 
been somewhat costly, owing to the great depth to which it was 
necessary to carry the foundations. The price at which it is 
understood Messrs. Mowlem & Co, took the contract was 
41,000/. This was for the building exclusive of fittings and 
decoration of interior. The whole structure is fireproof, and is 
fitted with a hydraulic lift for passengers or goods, running up 
through the entire height. Messrs. Barry & Higham have 
supplied all the ironwork, Messrs. Burke the marble and 
mosaic work and Messrs. Jeakes are responsible for the heating 
and ventilating. The building is to be lighted throughout by 
electricity. 

At the meeting on Tuesday evening the chair was taken by 
Sir Benjamin Baker, who was supported by Sir J. Fowler 
Sir F. Bramwell, Sir G. Bruce, Mr. E. Woods, Mr. Abernethy 
Mr. W. H. Preece, Dr. W. Anderson, Dr. Alexander Kennedy 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Mr. Harrison Hayter, Mr. C. Barry 
(architect of the new building), Mr. J. M. Burt (contractor), 
Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Shelford, Mr. Binnie, Mr. Hawkshaw, 
Mr. Galbraith and Mr. Greathead. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Preece, 
the German Emperor was elected an hon. member of the 
Institution, the standing orders being suspended for that 
purpose. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address. Re- 
ferring to the keen foreign competition with this country, he 
dwelt upon the necessity of British engineers acting together in 
a true spirit of comradeship throughout the world. The 
present Institution included nearly 7,coo members of all classes, 
and owned premises which, from first to last, had cost nearly 
150,000/7, ‘The future of the engineering profession was 
of the greatest interest to all in a manufacturing and com- 
mercial country like our own. Glancing backward, the 
demands of the time, whether peaceful or warlike, had always 
been found realisable, and the only difficulty in prophesying as 
to the future of engineering was that we could not foresee the 
public demands. It was only in the present century that people 
had insisted upon rapid locomotion by land and water. The 
artificers who built the highly ornamental barge in which 
Columbus blundered across the Atlantic could, with the same 
materials and workmanship, have constructed a clipper ship 
capable of sailing 300 miles in a day, but no one asked for 
speed in those days. When Watt directed his attention to the 
steam-engine the country was weary of wars, and longed for 
the advancement of its material prosperity, and so a demand 
was created, and the country quickly became covered with 
canals, roads and factories. At that time England depended 
largely upon her American colonies (now the United 
States) for the supply of iron, and in 1751 an Act was 
passed admitting American bar iron duty free to London, 
but prohibiting its cartage therefrom to Birmingham, as it was 
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desired to make London instead of Birmingham the chief seat 
of the iron manufacture of the country. No one foresaw that 
Great Britain was to become the leading iron-producing 
country of the world. On all subjects, indeed, the most 
‘eminent men constantly failed in their forecasts. Smeaton did 
not believe in the steam-engine as proposed by Watt ; Telford 
had grave doubts as to the practicability or usefulness of the 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway. Sir Robert Peel, sixty | 


years ago, blocked a proposal in Parliament to make all the 
railways seeking access to London adopt a comprehensive plan 
for a central exchange station, so that through passengers and 
mails might be saved cabbing across London. Lord Brougham 
tried in 1857 to make 30 miles an hour the statutory 
limit of speed on railways. Lord Palmerston told the House 
of Commons that the Suez Canal was one of those bubble schemes 
often set on foot to rob English capitalists, and at the time of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 the whole world went wrong in 
thinking that all future differences between nations would be 
‘settled by arbitration and not by war. Engineers were some- 
times reproached for devoting their ingenuity to man-killing 
appliances, but with little reason, for, whatever the abstract 
principles of Christianity might be,no reader of the newspapers 
could fail to see that reliance was not placed upon those prin- 
ciples in practical politics, but that it was always assumed that 
if we happened to possess something which another nation 
coveted, that nation would sooner or later attempt to take it 
from us, unless we were strong enough to make the attempt 
hopeless. Except as regarded the scourge of war, a study of 
the past was conclusive as to the enormous material and moral 
progress which had accompanied the development of engineer- 
‘ing works. Wages were quadrupled, corn was much cheaper, 
and frozen beef and mutton no dearer than native produce in 
the olden time; and while in Smeaton’s time a trip from 
London to Edinburgh and back would absorb six months of a 
workman’s earnings, he could now pay for the journey bya week’s 
work. The President next dwelt upon the work being done 
‘by physicists in the borderland of engineering, and expressed 
the opinion that long before our coalfields were exhausted some 
way would have been discovered of tapping the inconceivably 
great reservoirs of force around us. In conclusion, he made 
suggestions for increasing the utility of the Institution and 
furthering the interests of its members at home and abroad. 

The presentation of medals, premiums and prizes awarded 
at the close of last session then took place, the Telford, 
Stephenson and Watt medals being awarded to Mr. A. J. 
Durston (engineer-in-chief to the Adiniralty), Mr. J. J. Thorny- 
-croft, Mr. S. W. Barnaby, Mr. W. Duff Bruce, Mr. S. J. Berg, 
Mr. A. Sharp and others. 

On the motion of Sir John Fowler, seconded by Mr. 
Abernethy, a vote of thanks was accorded to the President for 
his address. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ARCHITECTS. 


; PAPER by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A, was read at the 

meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors on Tuesday, on “The Brotherhood of Architects.” He 
pointed out that isolation is no more possible to the architect 
than to human beings generally, but that he is inseparably 
connected with his fellow-craftsmen in the present and the past. 
Other branches of art may rival our antiquity at least in appear- 
ance, but none have so completely carried down an identity of 
tradition from the ancients. This link of union with the past 
involves a great responsibility, and carries with it the necessity 
for two attitudes of mind, dignity and study, each of which is 
the cause and the result of the other. The best and greatest 
architects have always humbly followed tradition, however 
-powertul in inventive faculty. The cry for a new style argues 
4an the utterer a complete ignorance alike of the history and 
principles of architecture, and the theory that because we 
cannot see progress in our modern work it is non-existent 
yproves that the theorist knows little of the fundamental natural 
law that true and wholesome growth is in all departments 
_ -almost invariably invisible as a process, though measurable as 
-a result. For this reason efforts at invention in art are almost 
-always failures, even when put forth by a Michel Angelo. The 
old Greek doctrine of virtue as a mean has a cogent modern 
truth. With the men of to-day architects have a no 
dess vital unity than those of the past. We influence 
one another directly by pupilage, indirectly by example, 
and the latter influence is readily open to abuse. No 
4deas should be appropriated either from the ancients 
_r the moderns without previous digestion. In fact, an 
attitude of generous criticism, that is of analysis, is the 
,proper highway to intelligent design. We need have no fear 
-because our designs bear a certain similarity to the works of 
_ the ancients or moderns if in other respects they are sound. 
_ The architects of old had no such fear. The use of traditional 
form and of proper local method, so far from being a sign of 
poor invention, may often be the index of a masterly modesty. 


The reader of the paper concluded with an account of the 
modern growth of social organisation among architects, and 
with an appeal for the enthusiastic maintenance of that organ- 
isation and the brotherly unity of which it is the instrument 
and effect. 


TESSER. 


John Woolfe and the “ Vitruvius Britannicus.” 


FTER studying under Chambers and receiving the first 
gold medal presented by the Royal Academy for archi- 
tecture, James Gandon began to make himself known in his 
profession by undertaking a continuation of Campbell’s 
““ Vitruvius Britannicus,” the first volume of which, or fourth of 
the series, appeared in 1767 and the second in 1771. Though 
he had Woolle for his coadjutor in the work, Gandon appears 
to have taken the chief shaie of the management and editor- 
ship upon himself, and in fact the name of John Woolfe would 
not now be known but for its association with that of Gandon, 
and but for a strange mistake which has attributed to hima 
building that appears to have been by some other architect. 
Though Dallaway and others after him say that Woolfe built 
“‘ Lord Shrewsbury’s at Heythrop,” the “ Vitruvius Britannicus ” 
itself contradicts this, for there Woolfe’s name appears only as 
that of the draughtsman of the two plates of the mansion at 
Heythrop, as do both his and Gandon’s to many other subjects 
whose authors are expressly mentioned. If Woolfe really built 
Heythrop it is most singular, especially as he was one of the 
editors of the “ Vitruvius,” that that fact should not have been 
distinctly stated in the letterpress account of that subject, 
besides which the building itself (destroyed by fire in 1831) by 
no means favours the supposition of its having been erected 
even in Woolfe’s time, since it is in a style that savours far 
more of the commencement than the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and at any rate the taste displayed in it would hardly 
entitle Woolfe to the epithet of a “classical” architect, even 
were his claims to the authorship of the design undeniable. 
That he was not the architect of Heythrop may further be 
presumed from there being merely a single plan and elevation 
of that building, although a section of it—which, had he been 
the actual architect of it, he could easily have furnished —was 
almost indispensable for explaining some parts of the internal 
plan, in which there is more variety than usual. 
Say Strength of Columns, 

From his experiments Eaton Hodgkinson obtained the 
following conclusions :—All pillars whose lengths exceeded 
four times their diameters became bent before they broke, and 
when the pillars were of uniform dimensions, both ends being 
plane or both hemispherical, the greatest flexure was near the 
middle of the length and the fracture was at that place ; but 
where one end was plane and the other hemispherical, the 
fracture was at a distance from the rounded end equal to about 
one-third of the whole length. Pillars of cast-iron with plane 
ends, and having. their lengths about thirty times their 
diameters, were broken by weights equal to one-third or one- 
fourth of those which would crush them if they had been made 
short enough to be crushed without bending ; and when the 
lengths of pillars, whether made of cast-iron, wrought-iron, steel 
or timber, were from 30 to 121 times their diameters, the ratio 
between the weights supported on those with flat and those 
with rounded ends was nearly as 3 to I, the weight in the latter 
case falling almost entirely on the axis. The strength of iron 
columns with flat ends appeared, however, to suffer a diminu- 
tion of relative strength as they became shorter, and this was 
found to be owing to the tendency of those columns to be 
crushed by the greater weight which, in order to produce 
flexure, it became necessary to place on them. The ratio 
between the strengths of pillars having both ends flat and both 
rounded, within the lengths above mentioned, was nearly 
constant ; and when one end of a column was rounded and 
another flat, the strength was found to be nearly an arithmetical 
mean between those of the other pillars. In some of the 
experiments the cast-iron columns were formed with discs.at 
their ends, the diameters of the discs being about twice as 
great as those of the columns, and it was found that these 
sustained a greater pressure before breaking than the simple 
columns ; the strengths of such columns were about equal to 
those of columns of equal diameters and half their lengths, the 
ends of the latter being hemispherical. When columns were 
thicker in the middle than at either end their strength was 
thereby increased, if compared with cyliidrical columns, by 
one-ninth or one-seventh. 


Indian Topes. 

All the topes which are in a tolerable state of preservation 
consist of two parts—a basement, and a perpendicular body 
resting on it. This construction always terminates above in 
the form of a cupola, which is sometimes so depressed as to 
exhibit merely a convexity, but it generally approaches to the 
form of acone. These edifices are substantially constructed 


some 
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of layers of large stones connected with well prepared and 
beaten earth. They vary greatly in dimensions, some of them 
having a circumference of 144 feet and many of only 108 feet. 
The front, as it appears, is directed to the east, for all of them 
have flights of steps on that side, and some also on other sides. 
They are situated on the skirts of hills or elevations separated 
from each other by ravines, and in their vicinity there are 
always many caves, which apparently have been used as 
dwellings. They are supposed to have been the abodes of 
priests. Near them there are also always one or more 
tumuli; but there are tumuli where no topes are found, and 
in general such tumuli abound all over Afghanistan. Most 
of the topes contain passages or tunnels extending from the 
centre to the circumference, and the centre is occupied by a 
small apartmert. In these apartments, or their, recesses, are 
found caskets or vases of copper or steatite. These vases are 
sometimes of a globular and sometimes of a cylindrical form, 
and usually contain smaller cylindrical cases of gold or silver— 
often of both. These vessels are often separate, but often also 
are one within the other. One of these smaller vessels 
generally contains a fragment or two of bone, and these 
appear to have been the relics over which the monuments 
have been raised. The whole is carefully wrapped up in an 
envelope of fine linen. The larger vases usually contain a 
portion of fine pulverised earth or of ashes, in which are found 
burnt pearls, beads, rings, seals and other trinkets, with gems, 
coloured stones, pieces of crystal, fragments of mother of pearl, 
shells, &c. In some the deposits have been accompanied by 
twists of tuz leaves (probably the inner bark of birch), inscribed 
internally with characters, but they crumble away when they 
are handled. Some vases contain minute gold and silver cups, 
beads of pearls, of crystal, agate or coral, and small ornaments 


of gold and stones and some coins. 


Early Renaissance Goldsmiths’ Work. 


It would be very interesting to possess in the present day 
some of those fine pieces of gold and silver plate with which 
the table and the “ dressoirs” of the nobility were then loaded, 
but all has disappeared, and nobody knows of one specimen 
remaining ; it is but seldom even that we meet with those 
jewels which they used for enriching their clothes and decorating 
their headdresses. It is, however, easy to conjure up visions 
of all these riches by means of the very detailed and well 
written inventories of two of the richest princes of that age, 
Charles V. and his brother, the Duke of Anjou, king of Naples 
and Provence. The inventory of the Duke of Anjou especially 
possesses this remarkable peculiarity, that although very 
voluminous it is dictated by the prince himself, drawn out by 
him and signed with his hand. Nearly all the churches of 
Germany were despoiled of their specimens of the goldsmiths’ 


“art at the period of the wars produced by the Reformation. 


Yet there still exist in the treasuries of some cathedrals as well 


as,in the museums many pieces that show that the Gothic style 


was invariably adopted by the goldsmiths until the first year of 


‘the sixteenth century. Thus, in the treasury of the cathedral 
_of Ratisbon we see a silver statuette of St Sebastian, which 
_ appears to belong to the fifteenth century, and bears, like those 


described in the inventory of Charles V, relics suspended to a 
chain. Inthe Chamber of Arts at Berlin there are several 


' pieces of ecclesiastical metalwork of the end of the fifteenth 


century, especially a statuette of the Virgin executed by Henry 
Hufnagel, a goldsmith of Augsburg, in 1482. These pieces 
bear the impress of the Gothic style. Goldsmiths’ work of the 
sixteenth century, either French or Italian, is very rare, but 


‘ the museum of the Louvre possesses some fine specimens. 
- Jewels, notwithstanding their perfection, have been unable to 


withstand the fatal influence of fashion, and have been 
destroyed in the seventeenth century, and more especially in the 
eighteenth, during the reign of Louis XV. The public collec- 
tions in Italy either possess none or do not exhibit them. In 
France, with the exception of some mountings of cameos in the 
Imperial Library, the museums are quite destitute of jewellery. 
There are some fine specimens in the Cabinet of Antiquities at 
Vienna, but the jewels contained in the other collections of 
Germany belong to German art of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries rather than to the period of the Renaissance. 
Nuremberg and Augsburg became in the sixteenth century the 


' principal centres of the goldsmiths’ art in Germany. At a later 


period, Dresden, Frankfort-on-the-Maine ‘and Cologne alike 
produced skilful goldsmiths. The goldsmiths of Nuremberg 


‘preserved in their productions longer than those of Augsburg 


a certain feeling of German art, but in the second half of the 
sixteenth century the productions of the German goldsmiths 
are so confounded with those of the artists of Italy in every- 
thing relating to the execution of figures, bas-reliefs and orna- 
ments, that it would be very difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other were it not for the form of the vases, which 
almost always preserved a stamp ‘of originality. _ Moreover, 
nothing can be more graceful than the arabesques which enrich 


the German metaiwork of that period, nothing more exquisite 


than the little twisted figures that form the handles. 


Public Rights over Private Property in Rome, 


Roman quasi-servitudes were sometimes founded om 
positive enactments. These were not servitutes, properly 
so-called, for they were limitations of the exercise of ownership 
made for the public benefit. The only cases of the limitation. 
of the exercise of ownership by positive enactment which are 
mentioned in the Pandect are: reducible to three principah 
classes. The first class comprehends the limitation of owner- 
ship on religious grounds. To this class belongs Finis, or a 
space of 5 feet in width between adjoining estates, which it was. 
not. permitted to cultivate. This intermediate space was 
sacred, and it was used by the owners of the adjoining lands for 
sacrifice. The second class comprehends rules relating to 
police. According to the Twelve Tables every owner 
of land in the city was required to leave a space of 24 feet 
vacant all round any edifice that. he erected. ‘This was called 
legitimum Spatium, legitimus modus, Consequently between 
two adjoining houses there must be a vacant space of 5 feet. 
This law was, no doubt, often neglected, for after the fire in 
Nero’s reign it was forbidden to build houses with a common walb 
(communio parietum), and the old /egitimum spatium was 
required to be observed, and it is referred to in a rescript of 
Antoninus and Verus. This class also comprehends rules. 
as to the height and form of buildings. Augustus fixed 
the height at 70 feet ; Nero also after the great fire made some 
regulations with the view of limiting the height of houses. 
Trajan fixed the greatest height at 60 feet, These regulations 
were general, and had no reference to the convenience of 
persons who possessed adjoining houses. They had, therefore, 
no relation at all to the servitutes altius tollendi and non 
tollendi as some writers suppose. The rule of the Twelve 
Tables which forbade the removing a “gnum furtivum @dibus 
vel vinets junctum had for its object the preventing of 
accidents. Another rule declared that the owners of lands 
which were adjoining to public aqueducts should permit 
materials to be taken trom their lands for these public purposes 
but should receive a proper compensation. 


Enamel Colours in Windows. 


It would perhaps have been fortunate for glass-painting if 
the art of colouring glass with enamel had never been dis- 
covered, as in that case the artists would have been compelled 
to adhere to the system described by Theophilus and brought 
to great perfection in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
The discovery of enamel colouring was made at an unlucky 
moment, when the world was in admiration of the new style of 
oil painting, for it encouraged the glass painters to hope that 
they might rival the varied tints of the oil painters and share in 
their popularity. Beautiful as some of the works executed 
subsequently to the cinque cento period must be admitted to. 
be in point of design, one cannot but feel that they were in. 
general painted on an erroneous principle, and that the artist 
sought rather to produce an imitation of an oil painting than a 
glass picture. Some ofthe most remarkable works of the last 
half of the sixteenth century are at Gouda, in Holland ; enameb 
colours are unsparingly used, and the result is that these glass 
paintings are very inferior to those which preceded them both 
in depth of colour and brilliancy. The works of the Van 
Linges in the early part of the seventeenth century, from having 
more pot-metal colours used with the enamels, are not in. 
general deficient in depth of colour, but sadly want brilliancy- 
This will appear on comparing with the cinque cento glass att 
Balliol some paintings by Van Linge in the same edifice, and 
the Van Linge glass in Christ Church, Queen’s and Wadham 
Chapel. The side windows of Magdalen Chapel, except the 
two easternmost, belong to- the same school; their dulness 
arises frcm an excess of too heavy shadow and an absence of 
clear light, an objection which equally applies to all the Vam 
Linge works. Even the glass at Lincoln College, though 
perhaps less heavy that the works last mentioned, is 
vastly inferior in brilliancy to the cinque cento. Oliver’s 
glass at Christ Church is poor in colour, and so must the lower 
portion of the east window of Merton have been, even when im 
a perfect state. Price’s glass is generally better in colour 
though too dull in effect. In Sir Joshua Reynolds’s window 
at New College, the mistake of treating glass like canvas is 
fully apparent. The original sketch for this window is really 
very beautiful as an oil picture. The insulation of the 
principal group by masses of transparent shadow has in the 
sketch an excellent effect, yet in the glass, for want of a 
shadow sufficiently transparent, and which it is out of the 
power of a glass painter to produce, the effect is most unsatis— 
factory. Instead of a gloomy effect there is an opaque effect 
than which nothing can be more contrary to nature. And the 
remark applies with even more force to the west window of 
Magdalen Chapel. The contemplation of such windows as 
these really excites one’s admiration of the cinque cento 
glass painters, in many of whose works an effect similar to 
that which Sir Joshua Reynolds intended‘is actually produced. 
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Imitation in Painting. 

How far the adoption of a thought, incident or attitude from 
previous art is liable to the charge of plagiarism has been 
satisfactorily determined by Fuseli. Wherever such a transla- 
¢ion can be made witha certainty of improvement it merits 
commendation ; wherever not, let it be given up to the severity 
of criticism. Masaccio is not robbed by Raphael, but indeed 
honoured and made more known. At the same time the habit 
.of looking much into art for suggestions of incident, attitude or 
composition is full of the danger of encouraging indolence and 
repressing originality. Flaxman, classical and eclectic as he 
qas, derived the hint of many of his most elegant compositions 
and single attitudes from the street and from the drawing-room, 
and Stothard spoke of walking the street for his subjects. 
When all of a picture that has to do with words, when its 
theme, its incidents, the peculiarities of its composition and the 
passions it expresses are described, “‘the greatest is behind ”— 
the something, whatever it be, that, according to a phrase we 
are so often obliged to use, must be seen to be felt. Hence, 
when Sterne’s critic speaks of the “ Correggeisity of Correggio,” 
the absurdity is in the sound and by no means in the sense, 
for such words as Raphaelesque, Titianesque and Michel 
Angelesque are naturalised and indispensable to the language 
of criticism. Were it otherwise, were it possible that any other 
medium could communicate that which painting communicates, 
the art, as analogous to poetry and music, would not be 
required. Portraiture would then be its highest object, 
together with the assistance it is capable of rendering to 
science. This indescribable something that distinguishes the 
style of every painter and that gives to the works of the greatest 
a value difficult to estimate and impossible to analyse, is the 
reflection of the painter’s mind from his canvas, Every painter, 
good, bad and indifferent, equally expresses his own mind in 
his works, for the most exact, the most servile imitator, in the 
endeavour to appropriate to himself the mind of another, 
displays the poverty of his own. The division made by the 
Germans of the art into the subjective and the objective 
is thus explained by Eastlake :—“In the German sense 
the subject is the human being, the object all that 
ds without him. When the tone or tendencies of the individual 
mind very perceptibly modify the nature of the materials with 
which it has to deal, this is called a subjective mode of con- 
<eption or treatment. When, on the other hand, the character 
of the individual is comparatively passive, and that of the 
object chiefly apparent, this is called an objective mode.” The 
distinction is therefore admitted to be but one of degree. It 
would be found to vanish altogether on close examination, and 
it would be admitted that the art of Raphael, for instance, is as 
much modified by his own mind as that of Rembrandt, taking 
into consideration all the circumstances of difference of country, 
of the ages in which they lived and of their training. Such a 
distinction, however, might be well made between those styles 
in which the subject is subordinated to the art, as that of Paul 
Veronese and the Bassanos, and those in which the art is made 
the medium of the subject as in all painting down to the 
time of Raphael. It may be said that among painters and 
great ones, the styles of some are so similar that their works 
are often not easily distinguishable, as in the cases of Giorgione 
and Titian. It must be remembered that Giorgione died young, 
and there are instances of artists, contemporaries, who, up to 
the time of life at which he and Titian were separated, as 
closely resembled each other, but who afterwards displayed a 
marked difference of character. There are pictures of Rubens 
and of Vandyke which may readily be mistaken for the work 
of either, yet how diverse do the powers of their minds appear 
when the products of the life of each are compared. Paul 
Veronese painted a “ Nativity,” in evident close imitation of 
the Bassanos—of whose style he was so great an admirer that 
the placed his son as a pupil with Giacomo; yet the gentility 
of Paulo is apparent through the disguise, and there are skilful 
dmitations by David Teniers of different masters, but in which 
he is always discoverable. 


Monumental Brasses. 


As the art of making brass was not introduced into England 
till 1639, the plates used for memorials are all of foreign manu- 
ture, of the hard kind of brass formerly calledlatten. The art of 
engraving the plates was probably brought to England from 
Flanders and France, as well as the plates themselves ; early 
brasses still exist in this country which are known to have 
been engraved by Flemish artists, and there are many fine 
brasses still remaining in the churches of Flanders. Those of 
France were nearly all destroyed during the Revolution, when 
_ they were converted into coin or cannon. It is impossible to 
determine when monumental brasses were first introduced 
into Englaxd, most of the oldest specimens having doubtless 
been destroyed, but it was probably in the early part of the 
reign of Henry III.- Brasses with dates as early as about 
1240 are known to have been destroyed. Probably one of the 
earliest now remaining in England is that of Sir Roger de 


Trumpington, at Trumpington, in the county of Cambridge, 
who died in 1289. During the fourteenth century monumental 
brasses became more and more numerous, In the fifteenth 
century they were in still greater abundance ; but towards the 
close of the sixteenth the number began to diminish, and in 
the reign of James I. the use of them had almost ceased. One 
of the latest specimens is a very fine brass of Harsnett, Arch- 
bishop of York, who died in 1631. It is at Chigwell, in Essex. 
The number of brasses which now remain in England, though 
still considerable, is very small compared with what it has 
been. Many were destroyed when the monasteries were sup- 
pressed in the reign of Henry VIII.; many have been torn up 
and sold as old metal; but the greatest destruction of them 
took place during the predominance of the Puritans, who re- 
garded them as superstitious. The effigy on a monumental brass 
is generally represented recumbent on the back, with the hands 
on the breast placed palm to palm, in the attitude of prayer, and 
this form applies equally to men and women ; but occasionally 
the figure is represented standing or kneeling. The head usually 
rests on a cushion, which is sometimes supported by an angel on 
each side, Military noblemen are generally in full armour, 
ecclesiastics in the vestments peculiar to their orders, ladies 
have frequently a small dog lying at the feet. The canopies 
and other engraved architectural embellishments are frequently 
extremely elegant. The canopy is sometimes a pediment with 
pinnacles and finial, sometimes a foliated arch, and sometimes 
a foliated arch below a pediment; the canopy is sometimes 
isolated, and sometimes rests on slender pillars. Occasionally 
armorial bearings are placed on the pillars and spandrels, of 
which a specimen is the beautiful brass of Eleanor de Bohun 
in Westminster Abbey, wife of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gloucester, son of Edward III. The shields of arms, devices 
and peculiarities of costume appropriate each brass to its 
period in a remarkable manner. Each period has also a form 
of alphabetic character almost peculiar to itself, which, in the 
early brasses, is adhered to with singular uniformity. Some 
inscriptions in the Gothic letters are very handsome. Roman 
letters are rarely used before the reign of Henry VIII, and are 
generally inelegant enough. The Gothic forms continued tobe 
used occasionally till a late period. Most of the early inscrip- 
tions are in Latin. French inscriptions occur generally from 
1350 to 1400. English inscriptions afterwards became more 
common, but Latin still continued to be frequently used. 
Monumental brasses in England have been most abundant in 
the eastern counties, partly perhaps in consequence of the con- 
tiguity of those counties to the Continent, whence the use of 
brasses seems to have been introduced, and partly of the want 
of stone suitable for the effigy in relief, for which the brasses 
appear to have been substituted. In Wales and the North of 
England brasses are comparatively rare. 


‘Skylighte. 


No examples are to be met with in our ancient architecture 
of skylights, properly so-called (that is, which are nearly in the 
same plane as the general surface of the ceiling), or of lanterns 
intended to light the whole of an interior without other windows 
in its side walls. Not but that skylights might be, and 
probably in some cases have been introduced into buildings in 
the Pointed style, without doing violence to its character, by 
merely perforating some of the compartments and tracery in a 
groined ceiling. As one instance, at least, of the kind, we may 
mention the conservatory that was at Carlton House, which had 
a roof of fan tracery, designed after that of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, the whole of which was perforated and filled in with 
glass ; but as the ceiling itself was low, and three sides of the 
building consisted entirely of windows, it conveyed only an 
imperfect idea of the effect that might be produced in an 
interior of the kind if lighted from above only, particularly if 
the perforated parts of the ceiling were filled in with stained- 
glass. Notwithstanding both the variety as to design and 
decoration of which skylights are susceptible, and the pic- 
turesque effect produced in an interior where the light falls in 
from above, so far from having been turned to account for 
architectural purposes and studied as ornamental features, sky- 
lights have generally been considered and treated'as mere shifts 
and expedients in building, excusable only when resorted to 
from necessity, and for inferior rooms situated where it was 
impossible to obtain side windows. Hence scarcely anything 
on the subject, hardly the bare mention of skylights, is to be 
met with in architectural works. In Italian buildings such 
mode of lighting rooms is almost unknown, even where it 
recommends itself as being greatly preferable to that by side 
windows, and in fact scarcely less than indispensable, as is the 
case with sculpture and picture galleries, staircases and 


libraries, and though, as regards these last, it is not very | 


material whether the light is admitted from the side of the 
room or from above, the second ‘method is attended with this 
advantage, that it allows the bookcases’ to be continued on all 
sides of the room... F ata art blag ope 
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“NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE is no class of employers with whom it is more 
difficult for a contractor to deal than with all varieties of cor- 
porations. The law requires that in contracts with municipal 
authorities, incorporated companies, &c., the seal of the 
company or corporation must be affixed to the deed, other- 
wise it is only waste paper. The formalities which have to 
be gone through for signing and sealing are often tedious. 
The meetings of the corporation may be only held at long 
intervals, while in most contracts every day is precious to 
the contractor. He is compelled, therefore, often to run 
a risk and enter into arrangements without having any 
sealed document for his security. What that may mean to 
him was exemplified by a case which was heard before the 
Court of Appeal on Tuesday. The circumstances were not 
altogether creditable to the MHuddersfield Corporation. | 
Messrs. GRAHAM & Sons entered into a contract for con- 
struction of sewers in the town. In the course of the 
operations rock was found, which of course involved 
costly work. -The contractors held that the additional work 
should be considered as extra work. ‘The surveyor could 
not on his own authority agree to extras, but the health 
committee promised the contractors, although not in writing, 
that they should be properly remunerated for the extraordinary 
labour and expense. Despite the promise it was neces- 
sary for Messrs. GRAHAM to bring an action to recover 
the amount claimed for rock cutting, and the jury, having 
evidence of the health committee’s promise, found for the 
plaintiffs, awarding the full amount claimed. Counsel for 
the Corporation then claimed judgment on the grounds that 
there was no sealed contract, and that under the Public 
Health Act the Corporation was not bound by such a 
promise as was given by the health committee. The judge 
refused to consider the application, not because of its 
groundlessness, but simply because it was not raised before 
the verdict was given. The Corporation accordingly 
applied to the Court of Appeal, asking that a new trial 
should be ordered or that judgment should be entered for 
the Corporation. Their lordships dismissed the application, 
fortunately for the contractors, but as below, because of the 
informaiity of the objection. If before the verdict were 
given the Corporation had raised a difficulty over the 
absence of a sealed contract they must have gained. It is 
not always so much luck awaits a contractor ina law court. 
If, on the other hand, the contractors had refused to 
excavate the rock until they possessed a sealed contract 
they would have become liable to damage for delaying the 
work. Ss 


Tue Durham County Council are not to be moved from 
their resolution about adopting the second premiated 
design instead of the first for the new county building. As 
long as economy to the extent of 4,o00/. is believed to be 
attained by their action, the appeals of architects can be 
disregarded. ‘The opposition to the Council’s choice was 
described by Lord RavENSwoRTH as a ‘professional 
squabble,” and in the eyes of a Northern millionaire that is 
hardly worth attention. Custom is in favour of the adop- 
tion of a first premiated design, but it must be allowed that 
the Durham County Council distinctly announced in the 
conditions that they did not bind themselves to carry out 
the successful design. 


THE designs which were prepared for the International 
Exhibition of Paris in 1900 comprised so vast a region, they 
could only be suggestive in a general way of the buildings 
which will have to be erected. A series of competitions for 
the principal buildings is likely to follow. The earliest which 
is arranged is for the Palace of Art. The Palais de l’Industrie, 
in which the Salon exhibitions are held, being doomed to 
disappear, the first step taken was to form a Commission to 
arrange about its successor. In addition to some of the 
directors of the International Exhibition, MM. Bonnar, 
DETAILLE, BaRRIAS, Puvis DE CHAVANNES and Ronin, as 
representatives of the rival societies of artists, M. CHARLES 
GarRNiER, the architect, and the Comte bE JuIGNés, the 
sportsman, have been selected as members of the Commission. 
It is proposed to erect a large building for agricultural and 
horse shows as well as for exhibitions of works of art, and 


a smaller building which may be employed as a municipal 
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museum, or for the display of the works of modern art | 
which are now Contained in the limited space afforded by 
the Luxembourg Galleries. There will be a competition-- 
for each building. It is not compulsory on all the: 
competitors to send in designs for the two, although the ’ 
majority will no doubt make‘ the attempt; but it is’ 
requested that every architect who takes part in the contest , 
will send in a “projet d’ensemble.” The designs for the | 
two buildings are to be sent in on the same day. The, 
successful competitor is to be allowed the privilege of ; 
carrying out the building or buildings, but, in case he-- 
should be without experience, the right is reserved t 

impose the co-operation of another architect. 


A SERIES of diocesan maps is now appearing in the. 
Ecclesiastical Gazette which will be found useful to archi-.. 
tects and archeologists. The aid of Mr. S. W. KersHaw = 
has been secured, and for several years the librarian of 


| Lambeth has been endeavouring to make his “ Kentish 


Collection ” invaluable to ecclesiologists. The treasures of 
La:nbeth Palace are hardly appreciated as they merit. They’ 
comprise not only rare printed books but registers, court. 
rolls, charters and documents relating to the history of 

England during many centuries. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CITY ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, BIRMINGHAM. 

“THESE buildings, which are now rapidly approaching 

completion, are being carried out by Messrs. 
Gowinc & INGRaM, contractors, from the designs of Messrs.. 
Essex, Nico & GoopMav\, architects, of Birmingham. In 
addition to the three lock-up shops shown in the view the. 
premises comprise a supper-room, 75 feet by 40 feet, on the. 
ground-floor, and on the first floor a ballroom of similar 
size, and as adjuncts to these rooms there are also provided 
refreshment-rooms, promenading corridors and a large 
drawing-room over the three lock-up shops. The buildings: ’ 
are so arranged that the supper-rooms together with two or 
three smaller rooms can be let independently from the 
suite of rooms on the first floor, and a double set of cloak- - 
room accommodation, together with separate entrances, is. 
contrived so that two distinct entertainments can be carried. 
on at the same time. The exterior of the buildings is faced 
with red brick and Burmantofts buff terra-cotta. The: 
joinery is being supplied by Parkers, Limited, of Bir- 
mingham, and the electric lighting is placed in the hands’ 
of Messzs. VERITY & Sons. The buildings, when com- 
pleted, will cost about 11,0004. 


REDCLIFFE PARISH ROOM, BRISTOL. ‘ 
HESE new buildings have recently been completed’ 
from the designs of Mr. H. C. M. Hirst, A.R.1.B.A.,. 
architect, Bristol. ‘he buildings are situated near the 
well-known Redcliffe Church, and have cost 3,400/. They 
consist of a large hall which accommodates 500, four - 
classrooms for various parochial purposes, and a soup- © 
kitchen and various offices, cloak-rooms, &c., in connection 
with the above. The buildings are built of Cattybrook brick 
and Bath stone, Messrs. Love & Waite, of Bristol, were. . 
the contractors. 


HOUSE NEAR COLESHILL. 
HIS house, the design for which is very similar to 
many of the simple and effective farmhouses so 
frequently to be met with in the neighbourhood, is now | 
being erected on a very beautiful site about a mile from the 
town. It contains, besides the other necessary accommoda- 
tion, three reception-rooms and square hall on the ground- 
floor, with five bedrooms over. The materials used are- 
Leicestershire bricks, the upper part being covered all 
round with rough-cast of a bright buff colour; the roof is — 
covered with tiles, and the external painting on doors, &c.,. 


_is of a bright green. The work is being carried out by Mr. 


Wm. Coron, builder, of Saltley, Birmingham, from plans: 


_ prepared by Mr. Ernest C. Bew ay, architect, of Stephen-— 


son Chambers, New Street, Birmingham. 
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Abbey Church of Sf. Georges de 
Boscherville. 


=m HE general view of the church is calculated to 


| convey a faithful idea of the effect of the whole. 
| Whatever is here seen is purely Norman, except 
the spire, and upon the subject of spires anti- 
quaries are far from being agreed, some regarding 
them as a comparatively modern invention, while others, 
on the contrary, believe that the use of them may be traced 
to a very remote period. The semicircular east end, with 
a roof of high pitch, the windows separated by shallow 
buttresses or by slender cylindrical pillars, and the grotesque 
corbel-table are, all of them, characteristics of the early Norman 
style. A greater peculiarity of the present building, and one 
indeed that is found in but few others, lies in the small semi- 
circular chapels attached to the sides of the transepts. 

In the interior of the church there is scarcely an architec- 
tural anomaly to be discovered. The only alterations are those 
which were rendered necessary by the injuries done to the 
building in the religious wars during the sixteenth century, and 
the repairs on that occasion extended only to a portion of the 
roof and of the upper part of the wall on the south side of the 
nave. Asa satisfactory specimen of the character of the whole 
of the inside, the south transept has been selected for the 
subject of another plate. In this, however, as well as in the 
opposite one, there is a peculiarity which requires to be 
noticed ; that, within the church, at the distance of a few feet 
from the end wall, is placed a column, from which an arch 
springs on either side, occupying the whole width of the 
transept and thus forming an open screen. The screen 
terminates above in a plain flat wall, which is carried to but a 
very short distance higher than the arches, so as to be nearly 
on aline with the triforium. The same arrangement exists also 
in some other churches in Normandy ; as in that of the royal 
abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, in the abbey church at Cerisy, 
in the abbey church at Fécamp, and in the cathedral at Séez. 
In the two last-mentioned buildings it isfound connected with the 
Pointed architecture. At Cerisy, a church erected A D. 1030, 
by Robeit, father to the Conqueror, the screen is surmounted 
by a row of seventeen semicircular arches which rise to about 
half the height of the columns of the triforium and form an 
elegant parapet. It is possible that there may have been 
originally some decoration of the same kind at St. George’s. 
At Fécamp the screen is carried up to the roof by three tiers, 
each consisting of three arches; and the recess thus made is 
still used as a chapel, having an altar at the east end and in 
the centre an ancient font. Such may have been originally the 
case at St. Georges, and thus we may account for the small 
semicircular additions to the transepts, one of which is visible 
in the general view of the church. Mr. Cotman, however, 
suggests another idea which may have entered into the mind 
of the architect of St. Georges ; that by means of this screen 
at the end of the transepts the aisles of the nave would receive 
apparent length from the columns which form the screen, 
ranging in a line with those of the outer walls of the church. 
Among our English ecclesiastical buildings there are similar 
screens in the transepts of Winchester Cathedral,* where the 
portion of the church that remains in its original state greatly 
resembles, in its architecture, the church of St. Georges de 


* Se Britton’s Winchester Cathedral, ground plan and plate 12. 


Boscherville, and is known to have been erected at nearly the 
same date.* 

Within the spandrels of the arches just mentioned are two 
highly curious bas-reliefs, which are worth attention. They , 
are on square tablets cut out of the solid stone, in the same 
manner as the blocks of a stone engraving ; the rims being left 
elevated so as to form rude frames. One of them represents a’ 
prelate who holds a crozier in his left hand, while the first two. 
fingers of the right are elevated in the action of giving the 
blessing. Below him are two small heads, but it would be as 
difficult to conjecture what they are intended to typify, or why 
they are placed there, as it would be to state the meaning of 
the artist, in having represented the whole of his vestment as. 
composed of parallel diagonal lines. In the opposite bas-relief 
are seen two knights on horseback in the act of jousting ; as 
rude a piece of sculpture, especially with respect to the size and. 
form of the steeds, as can well be imagined, and yet it possesses” 
a degree of spirit worthy of a better age. The shields of the’ 
riders are oblong, their tilting spears pointless, their conical 
helmets terminate in a nasal below, like the figures in the 
Bayeux tapestry. ‘This coincidence,” as has been observed 
elsewhere,t ‘‘is interesting, as deciding a point of some’ 
moment towards establishing the antiquity of that celebrated’ 
relic, by setting it beyond a doubt that such helmets were used 
anterior to the Conquest, for it is certain that these basso- 
relievos are cceval with the building that contains them.” 

The nave of the church of St. Georges is, in its height, 
divided into three compartments : the lowest consists of a row 
of square massy piers, varied only by a few small columns. 
attached to their angles and connected by wide arches, which 
are generally without any other ornament than plain fluted 
mouldings ; the second compartment or triforium is composed 
of a uniform series of small arches, broken at intervals by the 
truncated columns which, supporting the groinings of the roof 
above terminate abruptly below, nearly upon a level with the 
capitals of the lowest arches ; in the clerestory the arches are. 
also simple and unornamented, their size nearly intermediate 
between those of the first and second tiers. It is almost need- 
less to mention that in a perfect building of such a date the. 
whole of the arches are semicircular. The same is equally 
the case in the choir, but this part of the edifice is considerably 
richer in its architectural decorations, and the noble arch which 
separates it from the nave is surrounded with a broad band of 
the embattled moulding, enclosing two others of the chevron 
moulding. A string-course of unusual size, formed of what 
is called the cable ornament, goes round the whole interior of 
the building. 

The general effect of the semicircular east end shows a 
striking resemblance between the church of St. Georges and 
Norwich Cathedral, and those who take pleasure in researches. 
of this description will do well to trace the points of similarity 
through other parts of the edifices. The two kingdoms can 
scarcely boast more noble or more perfect buildings of the 
Norman style, and there is the further advantage that the 
difference between the periods of their respective erection is 
but small. Our English cathedral rose in the early part of the 
reign of William Rufus, when his follower, Herbert de 
Losinga, who, not content with having purchased the bishopric 
for 1,500/, bought also the abbacy of Winchester for his father 
for 1,coo/., was cited before the Pope for this double act of . 
simony, and with difficulty retained his mitre upon the con- 
dition of building sundry churches and monasteries. Norwich 
has, indeed, a superiority in its tower, in regard to which it ° 
may safely be put in competition with any edifice of the same 
style in. Normandy or in England. For beauty, richness, 
variety and purity of ornament there is nothing like it. On the 
other hand, Norwich has undergone various alterations as well’ 
in its interior as its exterior,t and it has no decoration of the 


* Milner’s Winchester, i. p. 194. Otherauthors, I am well aware, 
and those of great weight, have said much with regard to the Saxon 
work at Winchester ; but though I have examined the building itself 
and the various publications respecting it with some care, I confess I 
have met with no portion that did not appear to me to be truly Norman. 

t+ Turner’s Zour in Normandy, ii. p. 10. 

t The complete uniformity ot style throughout the church of St.. 
George’s, joined to the absence of all screens or other objects whatever that 
might intercept the sight from west to east, produces an effect not only 
grand but altogether deceptive. It is impossible not to admit the superior’ 
judgment of the French in thus keeping their religious edifices free 
from incumbrarces: it is scarcely possible, too, not to feel persuaded 
that the Norman church is larger than the English, though their 
respective dimensions are in reality as follows :— 


Norwich. St. Georges. 
Length of nave . . : + 200 fect 135 feet 
Length of choir . ; 1530 a5 O2mr ss 
Length of transepts : TOO Rss 102) 4. 
Width of the nave with aisles Tors O45 9s 
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same description comparable with the capitals in the church of 
St. Georges. The capitals near the west end of the church 
are comparatively simple: they become considerably more 
elaborate on advancing towards the choir, and it is most 
interesting to observe in them how the Norman architects 
appear in some instances to have been intent upon copying the 
Roman model or even adding to it a luxury of ornament 
which it never knew, yet still preserving a classical 
feeling and a style of beauty of which the proudest 
ages of architecture need not be ashamed ; while in other 
cases the rudeness of the design and execution is such 
that it can scarcely be conceived but that they were executed 
by a barbarous people just emerged from their hyperborean 
woods, and equally strangers to the cultivation of art and the 
finer feelings of humanity. And yet even in some of those of 
the latter description, attentive observation may lead to traces 
of classical fables or representations of the holy mysteries of 
Christianity. Thus one of the capitals seems designed to 
portray the Good Shepherd and the Lamb ; another appears 
to allude to the battle between the followers of A®:neas and the 
Harpies. It would not perhaps be going too far to say that 
many of the others have reference to the northern mythology, 
and some of them probably to Scandinavian history. 

In the chapter-house, which stands betiveen the church and 
the monastic buildings, the capitals are decidedly historical 
and exhibit an apparent connection very unusual in similar 
cases. Another, and of the greatest curiosity, now lost, has 
been etched in Mr. Turner’s “Tour in Normandy,” from a 
drawing by M. Langlois, a very able and indefatigable artist 
of Rouen. It represents a series of royal minstrels, playing 
upon different musical instruments. This part of the building 
is known to have been erected towards the close of the twelfth 
century, and is consequently an hundred years posterior to the 
church. It is now extremely dilapidated and employed asa 
mill, The capitals here figured are taken from three arches 
that formed the western front. The sculpture in the upper 
line and in a portion of the second most probably refers 
to some of the legends of Norman story : the remainder seems 
intended to represent the miraculous passage of Jordan and 
the capture of Jericho by the Israelites, under the command of 
Joshua The detached moulding on the same plate is copied 
from the archivolt of one of these arches. The style of its 
ornament is altogether peculiar. To the pillars that support 
the same arches are attached whole-length figures in high 
relief of Jess than the natural size. Two of them represent 
females, the third a man, and one of the former has her hair 
disposed in long braided tresses, that reach on either side to 
her girdle. All of them hold labels with inscriptions, which 
fall Gown to their feet in front. The braided locks and the 
general style of sculpture show a resemblance between these 
statues and those on the portals of the churches of St. Denys 
and Chartres, as well as those which stood formerly at the 
entrance of St. Germain de Prés, at Paris, all of which are 
figured by Montfaucon in his “ Monumens de la Monarchie 
Francaise,” and by him referred to the sovereigns of the 
Merovingian dynasty ; but have been believed by subsequent 
writers to be the productions of the eleventh or twelfth century, 
an opinion which the statues at St. Georges may be considered 
to confirm, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. W. D. CarGe, president, in the 
chair. 
New Members. 


The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
H. Cresswell, F. W. Pratt, A. Paull, A. S. Flower, L. G. Bird, 
G. C. Carter, P. M. Dawson, C. R. Dibdin, T. T. G. Donaldson- 
Selby, R. C. Hall, J. C. Hawes, C. Imossi, R. J. K. Newman, 
W. C. Oman, S. B. Pritlove, F. N. Reckitt, C. R. Varndell, 
H. A. Veale, W. S. Weatherley, H. White, W. H. Romaine- 
Walker, J. Bevir, H. W. Ford, J. Armitage, J. E. Franck, H. L. 
Goldsmith, C. E. W. Hope, L. C. Gregory, S. H. Hamp, C. H. 
Isaacs, W. G. Largen,’ A. C. Little, W. G. Milburn, R. T. 
Miller, F. G. Newton, B. T. Rodd, E. Rowlandson, H. C. Scotto, 
WP steele. ©. Wiheélerandelaskostrall, 

Mr. Talfourd Ely, M.A., gave an address on “ Pompeii,” 
which was excellently illustrated by lantern slides. 


Pompeii. 


Mr. TALFOURD ELy said that it must be borne in mind that 
Pompeii -was an insignificant country town—one of a hundred 
little centres of life and trade once dotting the rich surface of 
sunny Campania. The oblivion that has obscured so many of 
her quondam rivals might well have extended to Pompeii her- 
self had her fall been left to the ordinary agencies of time and 
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the barbarian invader. But, paradoxically enough, Pompeii 
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has been preserved by destruction ; and the swift annihilation 
that swept her from the Roman world has enabled us of the 
nineteenth century to behold her face to face, presenting to us 
a strange and vivid picture of the life that was lived in Southern. 
Italy well-nigh two thousand years ago. Pompeii has been 
called the Brighton of antiquity; Herne Bay or Clacton-on- 
Sea might have been nearer the mark. Yet the stately fanes 
of Athens, the mighty arches of Imperial Rome, can never 
mirror to us the everyday life of an ancient community as does 
this petty municipality with the sorry stock-in-trade of her little 
shops, and the graffiti on her walls, apparently fresh scribbled 
by a passing hand. Pompeii stood—where it no longer stands— 
at the mouth of the Sarnus, on the shore of the Bay of Naples, a 
bay known as the Crater, or Wine Bowl, not probably without 
reference to the rich vine lands that surround it. The founda- 
tion of the city is lost in antiquity, and its name seldom occurs 
on the historians’ page, though the trade of Nola and the 
surrounding district must have enriched the little port. 

According to Strabo it passed from the Oscans to the 
Etruscans and the Pelasgians, and from them to the Samnites, 
before it was absorbed in the ever-growing empire of Rome. 
That it once contained a considerable Hellenic population may 
be guessed from the remains of its Grecian temple, but it was 
nota Greek colony as its neighbour Neapolis was. In the 
Social War Pompeii took an active part, and was besieged by 
the great Sulla himself. Eventually the citizens obtained the 
Roman franchise, but a part of their lands was transferred to 
the colony of veterans planted by Sulla under the name of 
Colonia Veneria Cornelia Pompeianorum. After this Pompeii 
became a favourite resort of the Roman nobility ; thus Cicero 
had his Pompetanum or villa there, and so had the Emperor 
Claudius. In A.D, 63 the city suffered great damage from an 
earthquake, from which it had not recovered when in A.D. 79 
it was overwhelmed, together with Herculaneum, by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, an eruption described by the younger 
Pliny though without special mention of the towns in question. 
The rare occurrence of the precious metals in the dérzs leads 
us to believe that the ruins were searched shortly after the 
catastrophe. On the other hand, the diversion of the rivers 
course and the extension of the shore between the sea and the 
walls long hindered the identification of the site in modern 
times. In 1748, however, the city was discovered ; and in 1755 
excavation began, in a somewhat haphazard fashion, for scientific 
exploration dates only from our own day. : 

The plan of the city is roughly an oval, with a circumference 
of about two miles. The walls, strengthened with rampart and 
towers, still gird every side except that towards the sea. As to 
these towers and the masons’ marks on the stones, the student 
should consult Mr. FitzGerald Marriott’s recent work, ‘‘ Facts 
about Pompeii,” which is full of interesting results of personal 
investigation. From this we learn that “the towers are not all — 
built on the same plan.” They are not actually square, “their 
greatest length lying at right angles to the wall, from which 
they project at both ends.” “ Apparently a smaller turret may 
have existed on the city side of the tower on its roof, covering 
the top of the stairway that led up to the latter.” It is curious — 
to hear that “no attempt has been made to excavate either” 
these towers “or the walls, which date from long before the 
Roman occupation, though the towers date from the time that — 
the walls were restrengthened and patched with opus zucertum.” 
So Mazois says:-—-‘‘La construction de ces tours indique 
qu’elles datent duméme temps que les réparations faites aux 
murailles.” It is especially on the materials of these walls that 
Mr. Marriott has found marks “cut into the stone about half 
an inch to an inch.” They “are 5 inches to g inches in height ; 
many of them are like Greek characters.” Such marks are 
found “also on the large stones used for edging the side walks, 
as well as on the paving itself, of certain streets.” 

As a rule the streets are straight and at right angles to each 
other. A notable exception is the chief street, leading to the — 
forum from the north, which is very crooked, and only 14 feet — 
wide, including the footpaths. Other streets are wider, but 
none exceed 30 feet. Vehicles, of course, seldom traversed — 
them. The pavement is of lava. In succession to the streets — 
of the living—if such a term may be used of a buried city—we | 
may glance at the streets of the dead. At Pompeii, as else- — 
where in the ancient world, the roads leading from the gates to — 
the country were lined with tombs. One especially, the road 
leading to Herculaneum, is most noteworthy, the monuments _ 
being still in good condition, though the stucco-reliefs on some ~ 
have perished. The public buildings already brought to light 
include the forum, an amphitheatre, two theatres, arches, three 
sets of baths, a basilica, the edifice of Eumachia and several © 
temples, though not all that are mentioned in inscriptions. 
Nearly the whole of these had been overthrown, or at least — 
damaged by the earthquake, and their restoration was not 
completed when the eruption of Vesuvius took place. 

The forum was paved with a white limestone, brilliant as ~ 
marble, surrounded on three sides by a Doric portico, and ~ 
adorned with statues, the marble pedestals of which. still 
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remain. The names of most of the buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of the forum are very doubtful. Thus some have denied 
that the Temple of Jupiter is a temple at all, while the large 
temple assigned to Venus was probably in reality dedicated to 
Apollo. The largest of these buildings is the basilica, 220 feet 
in length by 80 feet in breadth, on the western side of the 
‘Forum, with which it is connected by five doorways. _ Its roof 
was supported by Ionic columns of brick coated with stucco. 
Though called a basilica, it lacks the usual apse. It possesses, 
however, a raised tribunal. An inscription proves that it was 
erected before B.C. 78. 

One only of the temples is purely Greek in style. Its 
scanty remnants show that it resembled the great Doric 
Temple of Poseidon, at Pzestum, built about 500 B.C. The 
paucity of remains suggests that this Greek temple was not 
restored after the earthquake. All other temples yet discovered 
at Pompeii stand raised on the Roman podium. The flutings 
of columns are generally filled up with stucco for one-third of 
their height, and this part is painted with red or yellow ochre. 
‘It appears that there was no good building stone at hand, and 
marble was scarce. Tufa seems to have been used throughout 
the existence of the city. Limestone was used for private 
houses of early date, but not exclusively, the upper part of the 
building being of framework. The material of the peripteral 
Greek temple was tufa, with limestone capitals, the difference 
between these and the tufa shafts being concealed by a thin 
coating of stucco. In the basilica both limestone and tufa 
were employed, and later repairs were executed in brickwork. 

It is, however, in her private houses that the unique interest 
of Pompeii is centred, and I will now turn to them, following 

‘for the most part the excellent treatise of Von Rohden in 
Baumeister’s ““Denkmiiler des klassischen Alterthums.” The 
earliest Italian houses were huts—originally circular, then 
oval, finally rectangular, with high-pitched roof, from which 
the water flowed outwards as in our buildings. Such houses 
are hardly to be found in Pompeii, where the atrium is the 
characteristic type—the atrium in which the rain is led inwards, 
for with neither the atrium displuviatum nor the testudinatum 
are we now concerned. Of the five varieties of atria mentioned 
by Vitruvius, the other three have the roof sloping inwards 
down to an opening called compluvium, from which the water 
fell into the central impluvium. In the atrium Tuscanicum, the 
earliest and commonest form, the roof was supported simply 
by four cross-beams at right angles. More space was gained 
by the introduction of the atrium tetrastylum, in which the roof 
was supported by four pillars at the corners of the impluvium. 
In the atrium Corinthium the space was still further enlarged 
by the addition of more pillars. The compluvium admitted 
light and air, windows being scarce, for glass was not commonly 
‘used for such purposes in Pompeii, though frequently found in 
‘the later houses of Roman Britain. The coldest existing 
-Pompeian houses, those of the fourth century B.c., were built of 
limestone, without mortar, the joints being filled with clay. The 
Casa del Chirurgo is an example. They were in_ their 
original state of only one storey, and had no columns. In the 
“next period the building material was tufa, which better 
admitted of ornament, as in the case of the columns, which 
“were now introduced under Greek influence. Limestone, how- 
“ever, was still employed for door-posts and to support heavy 
_ weights, as the main beams of the roof. The introduction of 
columns to support the roof encouraged the striving after addi- 
tional space that seems to have characterised this tufa period, 
when houses were extended towards the back, colonnades 
‘being built round the garden to form the private part of the 
dwelling. 

In the early days of Pompeian excavation less attention was 
paid to the houses than to their contents. Fiorelli, however, 
saw that the buildings themselves should be preserved. He 

- put in new woodwork, supported walls, and, in the Casa del 
-Balcone Pensile, succeeded in rescuing from destruction an 
actual instance of a menianum, or projecting upper storey. 
That upper storeys existed throughout the city is proved, 
indeed, by the constant occurrence of Stairs ; and Dr. Middle- 
ton, in the “ Dictionary of Antiquities,” goes so far as to assert 
that “one-storeyed. buildings were practically unknown in 
Pompeii.” Buildings depicted on some of the walls. have 
attics besides ground and first floors. Though it is not 
probable that, in height, the houses of this provincial town 
_ rivalled the vast zsw/@ of the capital, with their series of flats 
rising to 70 feet or more, yet five-storeyed houses, placed against 
the southern cliff of the platform on which Pompeii stands, 
_ have lately been excavated ; and we may suppose that, as at 
_ Rome, the old fashioned roomy domus of the family, with its 
atrium of wide-spreading colonnades, might soon have given 
' way to the lofty block of hired apartments lighted from the 
” street. As the citizens lived much in the open air the closed 
rooms are small, the kitchens especially. Of cellars there are 
’ few. Flooring, except upstairs, was seldom of wood, often 
“some species of mosaic pavement, as the opus Signinum, 
“which consisted of small pieces of tile (for which Signia 
“was ‘famous) and stucco’ well rammed. Occasionally the 
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finest examples of mosaic decoration are found in these 
floors, as the célebrated representation of Alexander and 
Dareios, undoubtedly copied from a Greek painting of high 
rank, probably Helena’s picture of the battle of Issos. 

Far more important are’ the walls of Pompeian houses, or 
rather the painting with which they are decorated ; for, apart 
from their value as ‘reflecting the lost paintings of the Greeks, 
they enable us to trace with considerable accuracy their own 
history and that'of the buildimgs in which they are found. 
Diverse-as are these paintings in subject and execution, there» 
are certain principles common to all. The walls are covered 
with stucco, and on ‘this are painted the various pictures and 
ornaments. The painted wall surface is horizontally divided 
into three parts. There are also perpendicular divisions, of 
which the central one is marked out as the principal field for 
pictorial display. A certain similarity of decoration is accounted 
for by the fact that the great majority of the paintings belong 
to the period subsequent to the earthquake of A.D. 63. As to 
the chronological sequence of these paintings the researches of 
August Mau have enabled us to distinguish four epochs. 

The palace walls of the Ptolemies and other Hellenistic 
princes were lavishly adorned with blocks of rare and costly 
marble of various hues. At Pompeii, in the second century 
B.C. and the beginning of the first, this “incrustation style” was 
imitated more economically in coloured stucco. This style, 
with its protruding blocks, was not adapted for paint- 
ings, so pictorial decoration was confined to mosaics. on 
the floor. Such projecting blocks made rooms actually 
smaller. In the succeeding “architectural style” they were 
apparently increased in size, several planes being repre- 
sented by the help of perspective, and the projecting 
parts being expressed by shading. The imitation of an easel pic- 
ture on the wall became now the dominant centre to which the 
painted blocks and the architectural forms of the earlier style 
served as a frame. Thus, from the time of Sulla to the Christian. 
era, the older elements of decoration remained indeed, but were 
relegated to a subordinate position. For the succeeding half- 
century the “ Kandelaberstil,” as Mau calls it, prevailed, in 
which slender candelabra form a characteristic means of 
dividing the main fields of the design. In this “ornamental” 
style of the early empire all suggestion of squared stone blocks. 
has disappeared. The plinth no longer appears to. project 
beyond the middle surface, and the strongly-marked cornice 
above this middle portion of the wall is replaced by a small 
ornamental band. Whereas the centre of the wall in the 
second style was represented as a sort of pillared hall, in the 
background of which the picture was introduced, now, in this. 
third style, the building is set aside, and the columns with 
the epistyle form only a frame. The plinth and the 
main field of the wall surface have their cornices re- 
placed by a narrow band of bright colour, decked out with 
dainty ornaments. Above the main field is a frieze, generally 
black, on which are painted little objects of endless variety. 
The third or uppermost division of the wall contains, as a rule, 
slight ornamental architecture in dull colours. Much natural- 
istic foliage is employed. As to colour, there are many 
varieties of tone, ¢.¢. many shades of red. The plinth and the 
frieze are generally black, as are often the small panels. The 
colours of the upper portions are lighter. The chief charac- 
teristics, however, are the white or whitish pillars and can- 
delabra. But the careful execution and sobriety of tone in this 
ornamental system did not satisfy the post-Augustan age, an 
age that demanded warmth of colour and startling effect. The 
wall was now apparently broken through, numberless fantastic 
and impossible buildings were depicted, through which one 
looks out into the open air. In these airy buildings are 
figures. Slender reeds do duty for columns—fanciful oddities 
—“monstra,” Vitruvius calls them—crowd the walls—creatures. 
that never existed nor could exist. The old painted cornice is 
now replaced bya plastic one of stucco. Figures are larger 
than before and a broad lattice or trellis ornament is a staple 
characteristic of this fourth and last style, which prevails above 
all others in Pompeii. Such are the four epochs of Pompeian 
wall-painting. As to the technical process of their execution 
most may be content to follow Donner. For my own part f 
incline to refer to one of the most trustworthy of our 
archeologists, Mr. Cecil Harcourt Smith, whose article 
“ Pictura” in the new edition of the “ Dictionary of Antiquities,” 
based on the researches of Bliimner, gives a clear and reason- 
able account of the methods probably employed. In the first 
place it is certain that the ancients used for their fresco- 
paintings much thicker and more carefully-prepared layers of 
mortar than the moderns, and were, therefore, less trammelled 
by rapid crying. ‘The water of the water-colours,” writes Mr. 
Smith, “combining with that already existing in the mortar, 
releases a part of the hydrate of lime (into which the lime in the 
mortar has changed by slaking), and pressing through all the 
layers of colour, after an interval, returns to the surface ; here 
it attracts to itself carbonic acid from the air, changes again into 
carbonic acid lime, and is deposited over the colours in the 
form: of -a: thin crystal. skin, which is hard’ to. dissolve, «and 
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strengthens and protects them in such a way that washing 
(without friction) causes no injury.” Some colours, however, 
require a medium, such as milk or gum, to fix them. On the 
difficult question of encaustic painting much light has recently 
been thrown by the discovery in Egypt of several mummy 
portraits executed by this process. That in producing these 
portraits melted wax was laid on with a brush has been clearly 
shown by Professor Flinders Petrie. 

A further and a far more interesting question remains to be 
«considered, the subjects of the more important pictures and the 
source of their inspiration. Greek painting, from its perish- 
able nature, has been little more to us than a tradition. With 
the sister art of sculpture time has dealt less harshly. If we 
cannot with certainty say this or that statue is from the hand 
of Phidias himself, we may at least point to a brilliant series of 
plastic works of the highest rank executed under his immediate 
supervision, and forming part of the greatest sculptor’s har- 
monious design. 

Of Paionios and of Praxiteles we have actual masterpieces. 
Myron’s style is reflected in extant statuary of no mean order ; 
while the marbles of the Mausoleum and of Pergamon worthily 
represent respectively the plastic art of the fourth century and 
of a later school. The great painters of Hellas, on the other 
hand, are little more to us than the echo of a mighty name. 
The glories of Polygnotos have perished with the walls 
they clothed. For Alexander’s likeness we are indebted not 
to Apelles, but to nameless engravers of coins. The arro- 
gance of Xeuxis, the vanity of Parrhasios; are all that is 
really known of these men, so famous in their day. As to their 
successors, however, Timanthes and Nikias, Aétion and Theon 
‘and Timomachos, much light has come to us in these latter 
days from an unsuspected source. The critical acumen and 
patient labour of the great archzologist, Helbig—“ quem 
honoris causd nomino ”—have established the intimate depend- 
ence of the best Campanian paintings on the works of artists 
famous in the Hellenistic age, and the close parallelism of both 
with the idyllic poetry of that prolific period. The copyists 
vary, of course, in fidelity to their originals ; thus the Medea 
from Herculaneum, represented as pressing her thumbs 
together, is probably nearer the original of Timomachos than the 
Pompeian Medea grasping the sword. Naturally, there is but 
a limited number of cases in which such relationship 
can be definitely asserted. On this subject, how- 
ever, I may perhaps be allowed to quote what I have 
written elsewhere. “ For the various pictures the student 
should take Helbig for his guide, who has enumerated nearly 
two thousand in his catalogue,a number now increased by 
-some hundreds. They do not reflect to us the art of periods 
earlier than Alexander, an art that introduced men only as 
occasion required, and did not favour genre representations. 
They rather reflect the art of Hellenistic times with its fond- 
ness for actual life, children sporting, &c. The art of Pompeii 
possesses little of the dramatic ; it is rather idyllic, and smacks 
strongly of the Alexandrine poetry. In the whole number of 
pictures there are only two that can be called historical—the 
death of Sophonisba, with its portrait of Scipio, and a rough 
-sketch of the fracas in the amphitheatre between the Pompeians 
-and the men of Nuceria. Of the few that can reasonably be 
traced back to great originals, perhaps the most interesting is 
the Medea, that may well be descended from the master- 
piece of Timomachos. The bulk of the representations are 
mythological, and dealing with the greater gods, except Apollo, 
Aphrodite and Dionysos, but with Eros, Nike, Nereids, 
the attendants of Dionysos, and some of the heroes, 
as notably Herakles. The rare occurrence of Italian 
myths is accounted for. by the lack of established types 
to copy. The failure of pictorial power, attested both by 
Pliny and Petronius, must, however, refer to conception rather 
than execution, which was still good, as we see by the wall- 
paintings, though these can give only an approximate idea of 
the contemporary easel-paintings. These mythological pic- 
tures, with their tendency to the beautiful, together with some 
general types of mankind and scenes from comedy, which are 
rather characteristic than beautiful, form one of Helbig’s two 
great divisions—the ideal, in which there are many replicas ; 
-and the realistic, in which there is only one example of each 
composition. These realistic pictures were less carefully 
executed than the ideal, and occupied inferior places. The 
‘best belong to the amphitheatre and represent gladiators and 
‘wild beasts. Of ideal representations few are derived from 
epic poetry, which required a larger field with many figures. 
Most are quiet or sentimental subjects, akin to those of idyllic 
poetry, as the Lovers with Nest of Erotes. In landscape we 
find oftenest a smiling nature covered with the works of man, 
in which we may sometimes recognise the west coast of Italy, 
‘between Ostia and. Salerno, and an illustration of Pliny’s 
‘description of his villas. The important position of landscape 
an modern art, however, was never reached in antiquity. 
Ancient art was essentially plastic and knew little or nothing of 
satmospheric effects. In delicate grace and lightness of pose 
the decorative figures hovering on the Pompeian walls have 
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never been surpassed. For purposes of decoration the wall 
was divided into separate fields, the centre of each field being 
formed by a picture bounded by a painted frame. This was an 
imitation of the separate pictures on panel, and in some 
cases the picture was actually painted on a separate piece of 
stucco. In the tent of Ptolemy Philadelphus there were real 
panel pictures between pilasters. These luxuries were confined 
to the few, and in the Campanian cities such pictures and 
pilasters were imitated in wall-painting. Many of these Cam- 
panian paintings are of Hellenistic origin. Thus the Herakles 
with Telephos from Herculaneum’ goes back to a work of 
Pergamene art, and is illustrated not only by coins, but by the 
smaller frieze from Pergamon, now in Berlin. Another clue to 
the great paintings of the fourth century has been found in 
mosaics. The mosaics of Pompeii are chiefly decorative ; one, 
however, undoubtedly is copied from a Greek painting of a high 
rank—the mosaic of Alexander and Dareios.’ 

Not to her pictorial treasures alone, however, does Pompeii 
owe her pre-eminence among the desert cities of the ancient 
world, Her bronzes and other ornaments are of the greatest 
variety and beauty; but it is rather the abundant traces of 
human activity and traffic, seemingly but this moment stopped, 
that raise such vivid emotions in the travellers breast. At 
Delos richly-decorated houses, dating from the first century B.C., 
have been brought to light by French explorers. To the 
historian, according to Professor Freeman, “ Ostia is becoming 
a fair rival to Pompeii.” But we are not all historians, and to 
the ordinary man with ordinary sympathy for his fellow man 
the human interest of Pompeii will appeal with the greatest 
force. 

Mr. A. BERESFORD PITE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Talfourd Ely, who, he said, had revealed to them a page of 
ancient history, and he trusted that the Association would 
some day pay a visit to Pompeii. 

Mr. FELLOWES PRYNNE seconded the vote, and called 
attention to the close connection Mr. Talfourd Ely had shown 
to have existed between the motives of Greek art and the wall- 
paintings in Pompeii. 

The vote was passed by acclamation. 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Abie president, Mr. E. J. Dodgshun, opened the twentieth 

session of this Society on Monday evening. In his 
address to the members he said that the Council had been much 
cheered by the efforts made by students during the last summer, 
and it gave him the utmost pleasure to say how well deserved 
the medal and other prizes had been. Last year he ventured 
to make some rather stringent remarks with reference to certain 
grievances which he considered existed in connection with the 
building by-laws committee. Recently, he was glad to say, he 
had received an intimation that the questions then raised, or 
some of them, were to be taken into consideration very shortly. 
What he urged last year was still, in his opinion, of the utmost 
importance, and he hoped the matter would be taken up at no 
distant date and carried through, with the effect of putting the 
case on a better and more agreeable footing. He thought, 
however, it was necessary that they should get not only the 
members of that Society, but every architect who was in busi- 
ness in Leeds, to combine, and even their clients, who very 
frequently had to suffer from delays and troubles caused by the 
action and sometimes inaction of the committee and their 
officers, in order to make certain of the redresses they sought. 
At the request of the Council of the Institute of Architects, 
they had had under consideration the schedule of charges at 
present in vogue in the profession. The Council did not make 
many suggestions, and, with the exception of two or three 
alterations in the existing schedule, no further alteration was 
thought necessary. Still, he believed it would occur to some of 


them that the present method of payment’ was not always 


quite commensurate with the amount of work done. For 
instance, if 5 per cent. was a reasonable charge, and none of 
them liked taking less, for preparing plans and superintending 
the erection of a large mill, or a huge block of warehouses, or a 
row of cottages where there was a multiplicity of the same 
features, surely it was quite inadequate payment for a church or 
a good house, where every stone almost, and every bit of 
joiner’s work, to say nothing of the other trades, required the 
most careful thought and consideration in detailing. No 
doubt it was convenient to charge by percentage, especially as 
it had become a recognised custom, but he thought to stick to 
5 per cent. for everything was not quite fair. Recently, the 
Council thought it was their duty to criticise the conditions 
issued by the Poor Law Guardians of a proposed competition 
for imbecile wards to be built in connection with the work- 
house, and they had forwarded a letter to the clerk, which, by 
the way, he believed, had not been acknowledged, pointing 
out certain clauses which they should like to see either 
excluded or materially altered, and which, if allowed 
many of them competing. 
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Mr. Penrose, president of the Institute of Architects, in his 


‘opening address, had much to say with regard to competitions 


and the promoters of them, and he agreed with him and others 


that it was not necessarily by competition that the best result 


was obtained. Of. course, it was hardly possible to dispense 


with competitions altogether, but he wished every architect 


would absolutely decline to enter any competition where the 
Last 
year he spoke strongly against the city surveyor undertaking 
architectural work and gave certain reasons for doing so. Now 
he was informed, on what he considered very good authority, 


‘that the Corporation had decided that in future the city sur- 


veyor should not be called upon to do architectural work, but 
that it should be competed for by architects. He wished they 
would go astep further and appoint a city architect, or if that 
was not convenient, give the work out to responsible architects 
in the town. They had grown pretty well accustomed to the 
general appearance of the town, and although there was not 
very much that was beautiful, partly owing to the dreadful 
atmosphere and partly to want of public spirit and good taste, 
he was sorry to say the effect of the little that was beautiful in 
their streets was about to be obliterated by the erection of 
poles at very frequent intervals for the overhead electric power 
to drive the tram-cars. These, of course, would doaway with the 
hideous steam-engines at present in use, but even this would 
not compensate for the permanent disfigurement of an over- 
head arrangement. He was not quite clear why the Corpora- 
tion had decided to adopt this in preference to the underground 
system, whether on the score of cost or utility ; but if only on 
the score of cost, it was a pity that their main thoroughfares 
should be so disfigured. The Corporation had also decided to 


do something else, which he believed every one of them would | on ] 
| will enable the sewage from the area north of its route to be 
| taken in should the county or local authorities so desire it, 


agree was excellent in every way. They were about to clear 
from the face of the earth a fearful disgrace to the town, 
namely, a great insanitary area, and to lay out broad streets, 
so that the fresh air of God could penetrate everywhere and be 
freely breathed by those whose fortune it was to live there. He 
hoped they would arrange, further, to leave plenty of open 
spaces where the children of the poor could play, and where the 
older ones could sit and walk at leisure after their hard day’s 
work. What the Corporation had decided upon was only a 
portion of the whole scheme, but he trusted the day was not 
far distant when the whole would be dealt with. Great praise 
was due to the pioneers of this noble work. A year ago he 
forbore to criticise the work at Kirkstall Abbey, for the 
reason that he thought it would be unfair to do so until the 
Corporation had completed their intentions. Now these 
were, he believed, finished, so far as the church was con- 
cerned, and they had Kirkstall Abbey preserved to them, 
and those who came after them, for many years, pro- 
bably hundreds ; but alas! undoubtedly, at the sacrifice of 
much that was beautiful. Perhaps time and the atmosphere 
would come to their aid ; but neither time nor the atmosphere 
could for ages alter much which, he thought, should never have 
been done. He should like to hear a reasonable explanation 
for the destruction of the beautiful effect of the entrance to the 
chapter-house by putting octagonal pillars—in some cases 
without bases, and in others without caps. If shafts were 
necessary for the support of the arches, he thought they 
should have been as near like the originals as possible. 
There were other examples of a similar treatment everywhere. 
Who, for instance, could look at the central tower—from the 
east, he was going to say, but from any point of view where it 
was visible—without feeling a pang of regret that its beauty 
had been utterly marred by the grille-like erection which, he 
presumed, was intended to support a sma!l portion of the wall 
above? These and many other details he regretted. On the 
other hand, he had the greatest possible pleasure in saying 
that much most excellent and most necessary work had been 
accomplished at Kirkstall. He urged the Corporation, instead 
of building a new museum, which he believed was talked 
about, if not already decided upon, to act on the suggestion 
made in a letter signed “ Restoration,” and restore the abbot’s 
house and use it for a museum. 

The silver medal and five guineas given by the President 
were gained by Mr. R. Whincup, for a set of drawings of 
Skelton Church, near York. Two prizes were awarded to Mr. 
F. Musto—one for a design of a country house, and the other 
for sketches. Another prize was presented to Mr. C. W. 
Tomlinson, for an essay on “ Chimneys.” | 


CIVIC WORK IN GLASGOW. 


| N Friday Sir James. Bell was re-elected Lord Provost of 
| _the Glasgow Town Council. In the course of his address 
he said :—Three years ago I undertook the responsibilities of 
this office. In those three years much has been accomplished 
that we were at the beginning of that time only looking for- 
ward to. Glasgow has become a county of a.city; we are 
working our own tramways and tramway system with results 
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successful beyond our anticipations ; {we have our hydraulic 
works in successful operation; the greater portion of the new 
aqueduct between Loch Katrine and Mugdock has been 
opened ; we have nearly doubled the area of our parks and ~ 
open spaces ; we have obtained a Bill for the unification of our — 
Council, Trusts and Police Board, and these in their consoli- — 
dated form from now on will be the Corporation of the city of — 
Glasgow. The Bills that we have before Parliament for the — 
ensuing session are a short Further Powers Bill and the 
Sewage Bill, the latter being a very important measure — 
indeed; it is day by day being more borne in, upon me 
that further delay in carrying it out will lead ultimately — 
to increased cost and add to the difficulties of the scheme. — 
The Clyde must be purified. It can never be done: at 

less cost than now, and if it is delayed we might find on the — 
route of the sewer to Dalmuir many buildings erected which — 
would require to be removed at heavy cost, besides physical © 
difficulties created by the construction of railway and other 

works, and delay would, in my opinion, be an error of the 
gravest kind, and one ever to be regretted. The Dalmuir ~ 
scheme seems to possess many advantages. The ground there ~ 
was found by eminent engineers in the past to be the most 
suitable site for sewage works, and that opinion is fully con- 
firmed by our engineers of the present day. The scheme will 
enable us without pumping to discharge nearly all the sewage © 


| of the west and north-west of Glasgow into the Clyde, after 


being purified at greatly less perpetual cost than if it were — 
carried to the river at a point near Glasgow on a low level 
requiring the whole to be raised by pumping, as against the ~ 
treatment by gravitation in the Dalmuir scheme, while it would 
leave untouched the purification of the sewage from the districts 
on our western and north-western borders. The Dalmuir sewer — 


while the sewage from the lands south of the sewer to the 
Clyde can be taken by small intercepting sewers and 
be pumped into the main sewer, the scheme thus allow- 
ing for the purincation of the whole area between 
Buchanan Street and Dalmuir, an area which will at no 
distant date be carrying a very great population. From the 
acceptance with which the sewage scheme has been received it ~ 
is evident that public opinion is entirely with you, that this 
work should be grappled with at once, but it should not have 
been left to us as a Council to say when the time had arrived 
that the city sewage should be prevented from flowing into the 
Clyde. There should be one uniform law common to all 
Scotland which would prohibit a!l pollution of rivers and 
streams, and which would compel every burghal or local 
authority to abstain from polluting the rivers passing through — 
their jurisdiction, and enact that all liquid sewage allowed to 
enter streams should be in the form of an effluent perfectly 
clear and innocuous, similar to that which passes into the Clyde 
from our Swanston Street works. These works have demon- 
strated absolutely that the question of river pollution has been 
solved for cities like ours, and that sewage can be made to ~ 
yield a clear effluent at a moderate cost. - 
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EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA. 


HE following report of the committee on education was 
read at the convention of the American Institute of 
Architects :— ie ee 

At the last convention a report was presented in the name 
of the committee on education, in which the opinion was 
expressed that by united action on the part of the severab 
schools of architecture in this country something could be done 
to procure for our present phase of civilisation, and for the 
more satisfactory state of things which may be expected to 
follow it, some such architectural expression as, in the past, the 
civilisation of almost every period seems to have received. The 
suggestion was made that an improvement in the methods of 
studying architectural history in the schools would conduce 
directly to this end. 

The convention treated this report with sufficient courtesy, 
but declined to discuss the suggestions. therein contained, 
referring it back to the committee for further consideration. 
It seemed that there was not sufficient information at handias 
to what the schools were actually doing for this convention to 
form an intelligent opinion as to any improvement of methods. 

This committee accordingly proceeded to distribute copies 
of their report with a free hand in different parts of the 
country, hoping to obtain the intelligent co-operation 
not only of the schools, if they were inclined to give 
it, but of any other persons interested in the subject of archi- 
tectural education, in the discussion of its propositions. The 
result has been somewhat disappointing. It has been ip 
receipt of a considerable number of communications from the 
schools, but_these have for the most part given information - 


only as to the subjects taught, and the number of years, days 


and hours spent in teaching them. At the same time have’ 
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arrived a number of letters from other quarters, some of which 
have taken up in a rational spirit the questions at issue. But, 
somewhat to the chagrin of the committee, their report has for 
the most part been looked upon as the first gun in a campaign 
for a new and distinctive American style—than which nothing 
was further from their thoughts—and the echoes it has aroused 
have been equally far, for the most part, from furthering any 
useful purpose. 

It appears that the time given to historical study, including 
the study of historical ornament, varies in the different schools 
from about two hours a week for two years, to four and even 
eight hours a week for three years. This is independent of the 
writing of-papers on architectural subjects, which, though it 
seems not to obtain at all in some schools, is a conspicuous 
feature in others. All have continuous courses, tracing the 
development of architecture from the Egyptian period to that 
of the Renaissance, some of ‘them including the present 
century, and one, at least, touching upon the Indian, Chinese 
and Saracenic styles. 

If we take up the schools in what seems to be the order of 
their establishment, we find that at the Cornell University five 
hours a week are given through one year to ancient and 
Mediceval history, and three hours a week through the chief 
part of the year to that of the Renaissance. It does not 
appear that any work of a specifically literary character is 
required, except, perhaps, in connection with the graduating 
theses, the preparation of which occupies the chief part of the 
senior year. The course virtually occupies three years, there 
being in the freshman year no strictly architectural instruction. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology the first year 
is given to non-professional and preparatory studies, and the 
history does not begin till the third year. There are then three 
lectures 2 week for two years, and, besides the writing which 
may accompany the graduating thesis in the fourth year, the 
élass take turns in writing descriptions of the principal build- 
ings which occur in their historical studies, accompanying these 
papers by illustrative drawings and tracings. It does not 
appear that there is any separate study of historical ornament. 

The University of Illinois has a year of nine months, 
divided into three terms of four, three and two months 
respectively. During the seven months taken up by the two 
long terms there are every week two illustrative lectures and 
¢wo recitations, These are followed in the short term by two 
months’ work in drawing out in a Jarge scale details illustrating 
¢he ground previously gone over. The lectures and recitations 
are continued during part of the junior year, and are followed 
by weekly reports, and discussions upon investigations of 
assigned topics, mostly historical. These exercises occupy an 
hour and a half or two hours each. A similar work is done by 
the seniors in preparation for their graduating theses. There 
is no architectural instruction in the first year. 

At the Univetsity of Pennsylvania the professional work 
begins in the freshman year with exercises in graphics and 
elementary design, which are followed in the sophomore and 
junior years by a course of historical lectures occupying two 
hours each. There are also exercises in English composition, 
but it does not appear that they are specially concerned with 
historical or professional subjects. 

At Columbia College, also, the first year is largely occupied 
by professional studies, among which architectural history, 
including historic ornament, has a prominent place. Three 
hours a week are given to these subjects throughout the year, 
besides an hour of historical drawing. In thesecond and third 
years this assignment of time is continued, French and German 
text books being used, and in place of the one hour of historical 
drawing, fifteen hours a week are given up for six or eight 
weeks in the second half of the year to historical drawing and 
research. An hour a week is also given throughout these two 
years to writing upon architectural subjects, a considerable 
portion of which have an historical.character. In the fourth 
year each student prepares once a montha lecture on some 
historical subject, which he reads to the class and illustrates 
with his own drawings. During the summer vacation all the 
<lasses prepare written memoirs containing lists of the principal 
personages and events which distinguish the historical period 
they are about to study, and prepare drawings or tracings of 
historical maps. 

In the recently established course at Harvard University, 
fectures on the historical development of the styles continue 
during three years, and the classes make a certain number of 
drawings illustrative of the periods taken up. These lectures 
are supplemented in the junior and senior years by Professor 
Norton’s courses on the “History of Art” and by Professor 
White’s on “ The Domestic Life of the Greeks and Romans” 
This work is accompanied by literary exercises of a more or 
less historical or professional character. 

Besides these more fully equipped schools of architecture, 
lectures in architectural history are given at Princeton and at 
New Haven, at the Case School in Cleveland, at the Pratt 
{Institute in Brooklyn, at the Armour Institute in Chicago, and 
perhaps in some other places. The architectural classes at the 


Metropolitan Museum in New York, which were singularly 
well situated for the study of the architectural styles, have 
unfortunately been discontinued. 

The evidence thus collected seems to show that it is not. 
necessary for the Institute of Architects, as was suggested in 
last year’s report, to ask these schools ‘to systematise and co- 
ordinate the study of the historical styles.” They are already 
doing so, Some of them are giving such studies a chief part 
of their care, supplementing them by whatever auxiliary service 
the literary, historical or artistic resources of their environment 
will permit. What significance or expression the students of 
these institutions are taught to impute to these phenomena it is 
not easy to gather from the reports that have reached us. But 
they can hardly fail “to learn how form and ornament were 
developed out of the genius of civilisations and peoples, and 
how they should be used in the service of modern art. 

Only time can show whether such studies will ultimately 
realise the hopes which the committee ventured to express, by 
leading to an “effective concentration of intelligent effort in 
developing a system of architectural forms that shall be nation- 
ally characteristic and shall be more accurately adjusted to the 
expression of modern American life” than those which at pre- 
sent find acceptance. 

_ A more practical method of bringing about the results 
aimed at in the report of last year has occurred to the com- 
mittee. It proposes to refer to the post-graduates these larger 
subjects which the imitations of the schools prevent them from 
properly considering. In fact it seems that the Institute may 
itself do something to bring to bear upon such questions the 
intellectual and literary force to be found among its members, 
by proposing for discussion some definite topic relative to these 
issues, and concentrating opinion upon it by organising the 
sort of conference which is nowadays called a symposium. An 
intellectual banquet of this sort would be an appropriate feast 
to set before the next convention, and this committee, thinking 
as a stimulus to education aothing could be more inspiring than 
such a discussion, venture to propose such a scheme for the 
coming year. 

What they have in mind is to invite half a dozen gentle- 
men, members of the Institute, each to prepare a written paper 
upon some topic related to the higher interests of the profes- 
sion, a subject of an artistic and historical character, throwing 
light upon the development of architecture in this country, 
past, present and future. Ample time should be given. If on 
coming together and comparing opinion all should say the 
same thing, as sometimes happens in the dull monotony of 
extemporaneous debate, the effect of the monotony, instead of 
being dull, would be exciting toa degree. A singular interest 
would attach to such a consensus of opinion. If, on the con- 
trary, as would probably be the case, a marked divergence of 
view were presented, the situation would be even more 
animated. A discussion could hardly fail to ensue, which, 
being the encounter of well-equipped champions, would be well 
worth witnessing. If the subject of debate were made known 
to all the members of the Institute some weeks before the con- 
vention assembled, everybody might come more or less armed 
for the fight. 

This is the only proposition in the line of last year's sug- 
gestion which, upon consideration, the committee now have to 
offer. They were asked to reconsider their report and have 
done so, with this result. 


ON DOMES. 


ite has been said that the extravagant productions of early 

times, in a more refined age, are collected by great men 
and lead to compositions in our astonishment at which we 
forget for a while the sources whence they emanate ; that Italy 
exhibits to us in the progress of architecture during the 
fifteenth century the germs of that form which, in the time of 
Leo X., diminished all other colossal efforts ; and if Santa 
Maria della Fiore at Florence, in the Gothic style, had not been’ 
covered by a cupola; if the cupola on pendentives of Santo 
Agostino, of the same architect, had not existed, it is probable: 
that of St. Peter would have assumed a different appearance ; 
but in that case it may be conjectured that that appearance’ 
might have had more resemblance to the dome of St. Sophia, ' 
and the barbarous Turks, in recalling the images of the mosques . 
of Soliman and Achmet, would not have had occasion to ask 
“if European architects are able to suspend a dome over an 
inscribed square.” 

On an inspection of the section of the dome of St. Peter’s, 
as designed by Michel Angelo in the “Templi Vaticani 
Historia,” it is manifest that it could not sustain the weight of ' 
the lantern. On comparing this section with that in the 
elaborate work of Castaguti the dome will be found more 
elevated, but the mind still remains in doubt. In Campbell’s ' 
“ Vitruvius Britannicus” there is another section which is 
stated to be more correct than any yet published, and indeed* 
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its appearance supports the assertion; but neither of these 
exhibits a dome as acutely pointed as that of Santa Maria 
della Fiore. 

The disastrous effects from the weight of the lantern on the 
dome of St. Peter’s, notwithstanding the deviation from Michel 
Angelo’s design, so alarmed Sir Christopher Wren that he was 
determined neither to trust to science nor to chance; and the 
cone was chosen, being a form which concentrated the risk in 
the frangibility of the material, of the ability of which he could 
obtain proof independent of theory. Sir Christopher Wren 
had seen an English tile-kiln and its cylindrical supported 
shaft. It might have been remembered that the merit did not 
consist in supporting an immense weight, but in the means. A 
cone prevented from spreading at the base will sustain any 
weight at the vertex ; but a given weight, supported by a dome, 
demands its peculiar curvature, and it is more praiseworthy to 
have partially failed at St. Peter’s than to have succeeded at 
St. Paul's. 

The original design, of which there is a model in the 
cathedral, shows what Sir Christopher wished to have per- 
formed. It cannot be supposed that he was overruled in regard 
to the construction of the dome, whatever he might have been 
in regard to the plan and fashion of the building. The extreme 
caution which actuated Sir Christopher Wren in the construc- 
tion of the dome of St. Paul’s is apparent in the examina- 
tion of his work. He has refused to place any reliance on 
the pendentives, under the excuse of the whispering gallery, 
although, by the safe preference of an octagon to a square, 
their projection becomes reduced. The great contreforts 
and wooden dome originated in the same motive. The 
chain at the base of the cone has been objected to, as 
breaking through one of his own maxims, that “the way 
of tying walls together, instead of making them of that 
substance and form that they shall naturally poise them- 
selves upon their abutments, is against the rules of good archi- 
tecture.” Sansovino had already adopted the expedient of the 
chain at the cupola of St. Mark at Venice, where he was 
employed by the Doge Andrea Gritti. Had the upper cone been 
a continuation of the lower truncated cone, or had a parabolic, 
catenarian or other elevated dome, whose tangent at its base 
should form the same angle as the lower cone, been substituted, 
the chain then might have been auxiliary instead of necessary, 
the lantern supported and the external elevation produced 
without the mock dome of carpentry. 

In looking over the cupolas erected of artificial stone (pietra 
cotta) and brick by Palladio, namely, of the church del 
Redentore, of St. Giorgio Maggiore, of Zitelle in Venice, we 
can fancy that Sir Christopher Wren had seen these vaults ; 
but we cannot but suspect that he had not an opportunity of 
putting his head between them and the exterior lining of wood 
to which the lead is attached. Had this great architect been a 
timber merchant the implication would have been on_his 
morality. In a censure of Sir Christopher Wren, it is to be 
remembered that he is only paying the tax to the public for 
being eminent. By the people of Florence the base of the 
dome of St. Paul’s is said to have been suggested by that of 
Santa Maria della Fiore. By the clergymen of Ely, that the 
plan is a copy of their cathedral. The octagon base and the 
vista of the aisles through it is together an invention not easily 
allowed even to Sir Christopher Wren. 

Wilkins has conjectured, from a comparison of the Temple 
of Solomon with those of the early Greeks, particularly with 
the Temple of Jupiter in the island A°gina, and from the history 
of the colonisation of the islands in the Archipelago, that the 
Temple of Solomon was a standard by which the proportions of the 
temples in Greece were regulated, those in later times having 
varied very little from those of the earliest erection—from the 
time of Azacus, the builder of the Temple of Jupiter, to 
that of Pericles, a period of six centuries. About five cen- 
turies previous to Solomon the Jews made their egress 
from Egypt; so that architecture passing through the Egyptians, 
the Jews, the Phoenicians and the Greeks, continued nearly in 
the same state of improvement. Certainly it must then have 
been a great advance in this art by the superstitious notions of 
position and shape in such buildings, when, ceasing to resemble 
a primitive hut or a modern barn, the temple, like the world, 
was bounded by a circle, and the roof became a miniature of 
the heavens. To the cross we are indebted for the grand dis- 
covery of imposing a dome on arches. The Egyptians, the 
Jews, the Phoenicians. and the Greeks had quadrangular temples. 
The Romans had both quadrangular and round temples. The 
miraculous vision of the luminous cross which appeared to 
Constantine led him to erect a church in the shape of a cross 
by crossing two quadrangular temples ; the superstructure of 
the round temple at the intersection was a necessary conse- 
quence. It is natural to the vanity of a new religion to unite 
in its temples the separate magnificence of the temples of its 
predecessor, The temples of the Christians in the shape of a 
Greek or Roman cross exhibit, in form and substance, a mani- 
fest superiority over those of the heathens; but it is unfortunate 
for architecture that the purity of the doctrine taught in the 
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former did not create an analogous purity of taste. The early 
Christians were too ready to patch up their structures with the 
parts of what they despised and destroyed in the bulk. 

The dome of St. Sophia at Constantinople has been 
compared with that of St. Peter’s. It is always to be recollected 
that the versed sine of the dome of the former is only one- 
sixteenth of its great chord, and that all its abutments and extra 
abutments are thin compared with those of St. Peters. Sir 
George Wheeler observes that St. Peter's “may excel this 
cupola in height, but not in breadth nor beauty ;” this error of 
Sir George Wheeler respecting the breadths of St. Sophia’s and 
St. Peter’s confirms the idea generally entertained respecting 
the effects of the relative proportions of the cupolas. A cele- 
brated mathematician says “that the cupola of St. Sophia is 
offensively flat.” He would not say this flatness is offensive ta 
science, nor would he blame the architect who could produce 
greater effects by less means. M. le Roi, who had frequently 
seen St. Sophia and had made drawings of it, observes :—“ En 
effet quand on entre dans l’intérieur de Sainte Sophie, on est 
frappé d’admiration par la beauté de son ensemble.” That 
there are defects in the detail of its architecture is admitted ; 
the age is an excuse for them. 

Neither the great Brunelleschi, the great Michel Angelo, nor 
the great Wren sufficiently held in esteem the brick of Calentum, 
Marseilles, or Asia Pitana, which “ natant in aqua ;” the pumice- 
stone of the sixth century, nor the levis tophus of the twelfth. 

In the contemplation of buildings which show their strength 
by their age, the comparative science displayed may be partly 
estimated by the inverse ratio of the mass of materials to the 
space covered. The superficies of the walls of the church of 
the Invalides at Paris is two-sevenths of the whole site, of 
St. Peter one fourth, of St. Paul’s two-ninths, of the Pantheon. 
one-fourth, of the new church of St. Geneviéve at Paris one- 
seventh, of Salisbury Cathedral one-fifth, of the chapel of 
Henry VI. at Cambridge one-fourth, of St. Sophia one-eighth, 
of the Temple of Peace one-seventh, of the Parthenon of the 
Acropolis at Athens two-elevenths. Such a mode of estimating 
the merit of a building renders it in some measure independent 
of taste, whose applause is intermitting. A great building, with 
few materials besides the periodical approbation it will receive 
from the eye, will have an uniform superiority by the rule. 
Labelye mentioned as among the merits of old Westminster 
Bridge that it contained nearly double the quantity of stone 
which is in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The skilful simplicity of the principle in the construction of 
the dome of Constantinople, “lightly reposing” on four strong 
arches, has been fully understood by Sir Christopher Wren and 
imitated in the vaults of the naves and aisles of St. Paul’s. 
Professor Robison has very properly recommended these vaults 
to the observation of architects. The mode of domical vaulting 
by pendentives, as practised at St. Sophia, has been called by Sir 
Christopher Wren the eastern way of vaulting by hemispheres, 
and attributed to the architects of the eastern empire. It is. 
questioned whether they are entitled to the honour of giving a 
name to this invention. There are the remains of a vault in 
an ancient bath at Catana, in Sicily, and in one of the halls of 
the Baths of Caracalla so constructed. In class vi. of the 
Museum Worsleyanum there are views of the interior and ex- 
terior of St. Sophia; these anda plan will also be found in Greiot. 

The side of a square inscribed in a circle whose radius is. 
I is 14142, The radius of the semicircular supporting vault 
will be *7071, which, deducted from 1, the radius of the 
hemispherical vault, leaves -2929, the height of the part of 
the dome not crossed. Grelot states the diameter of St. 
Sophia to be 18 toises, or 115 feet English, and the versed 
sine at one-sixth of the diameter ; from the foregoing it must be 
rather more than one-fifth. But when he says, “ I] mest pas 
permis a un chrétien d’y monter, s’il ne veut laisser son prépuce 
en bas,” we must be grateful for the lengths and breadths he 
has given. 

It must be regretted that there are no satisfactory accounts: 
of the twenty-five churches to Christ, of that to the Holy 
Apostles, and to St. John, at Ephesus, of the same age. It 
would have been a pleasure to have compared them with the 
fifty churches built by Sir Christopher Wren, in London, and 
to have traced the accumulated knowledge from a practice of 
twelve centuries. The comparison might have confirmed the 
truth of the record of the inspirations of Justinian. 

We are accustomed to repeat with Sir William Temple. 
that Trajan’s Bridge served for the flight of ancient archi- 
tecture ; or, with others, that architecture declined after the 
time of Constantine, and revived in the time of Giulio I]. The 
grandeur and sublimity of the vaulted space of the two naves 
passing through the “aerial dome” of St. Sophia, 115 feet 
wide throughout, terminated by the semi-hemispheres, leave 
the subject of the dedication to eternal wisdom properly pre- 
eminent over those to the Blessed Virgin and all the Holy 
Martyrs, St. Peter and St. Paul; and Justinian again, even in 
the nineteenth ‘century, might with a prior right cry out, 
“OQ Solomon! I have vanquished thee.” The expression,, 
‘“ severely great,” may be applied properly to St. Sophia. 
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The principal domes which have been erected from the time 

of Constantine to the time of Brunelleschi are those of St. 
Sophia, of the Mosques of Soliman II. and the Sultan 
Achmet, in like manner supported by four pillars and four 
semi-hemispheres ; and of the Holy Apostles, at Constantinople; 
of St. John, at Ephesus; of St. Vital and St. Maria, at 
Ravenna, said to be cut out of a single block of stone ; St. 
Mark, at Venice ; and of the domes of Sienna and Milan. 
_ From Brunelleschi to the present time the most remarkable 
are those of Santa Maria della Fiore, of the Chapel of Medicis, 
and of the Baptistery, at Florence; of St. Agostino ; of St. 
Peter at the Vatican, at Rome ; of the Madonna della Salute, at 
Venice; of the Superga, at Turin ; of the Invalides, Val de 
Grace, Sorbonne, St. Geneviéve, at Paris; and St. Paul's, 
London. 

The curve of the catenaria was adopted with success in the 
great arches which support the circular colonnade, and in the 
great vault which supports the lantern at the church of St. 
Genevieve (now the Panthéon), in Paris. 

“In some parts of Asia,” says Eaton, “I have seen 
‘cupolas of a considerable size built without any kind of timber 
support. They fix firmly in the middle a post about the height 
of the perpendicular wall, more or less, as the cupola is to be a 
larger or smaller portion of a sphere ; to the top of this is 
fastened a strong pole, so as to move in all directions, and the 
end of it describes the inner parts of the cupola.” Brunelleschi 
constructed the cupola of Santa Maria della Fiore without a 
centre ; his contemporaries were too hasty in calling him a fool 
and a madman. 

_ The manner of lighting the upper domes seen through the 
eyes of the sub-domes of the churches of Invalides and 
St. Geneviéve is unrivalled. 

The whole vaulting of St. Sophia, the double dome of 
St. Peter, the vaults of the naves and aisles, and the tenuity 
of the sub-dome and cone of St. Paul’s will excite enthusiastic 
pleasure in an architect fond of the sublime in his art. 

R ymond has entered into a judicious and impartial com- 
parison of the carpentry in the domes of Santa Maria della 
‘Salute at Venice, finished in 1656, and of the church of the 
Hospital of Invalides at Paris, the one built by Baldassar 
Longhena, the other by Mansart. The carpentry of the outer 
dome of Santa Maria della Salute is remarkable for sound 
knowledge and simplicity ; while the frames of the churches of 
Invalides, Sorbonne, Val de Grace and St. Paul are as remark- 
able for intricacy of construction and excess of material. The 
principles of carpentry recommended by Philibert de l’Orme in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century are making great 
progress. The dome of carpentry, by the Sieur Moulineau, 
over the old Halle au Blé, in Paris, had its admirers through- 
out Europe. This dome was 200 feet in diameter ; the ribs of 
which it was formed consisted each of three planks 3 inches broad 
and three inches thick, bolted together, so that only two joints 
are together. The planks were in length about 9 feet each. 
The intermediate ribs were gradually omitted as the work 
approached the vertex of the dome, leaving vacuities which 
were filled with glazed lights. The extreme tenuity and the 
simplicity of the construction of this dome may well have 
struck the members of the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, with 
astonishment, and the carpenter, Moulineau, would not have 
been found an unworthy member. 

An estimable quality in a building mentioned by Pliny 
might have belonged to this :—‘ Cyzici et buleuterion vocant 


zdificium amplum, sine ferreo clavo, ita disposita contignatione, . 


ut eximantur trabes sine fulturis, ac reponantur.” The recollec- 
‘tion of the solar cell of the Baths of Antoninus Caracalla in 


the present age, when we assume to ourselves so much credit , 


for the invention of iron bridges, may serve to abate somewhat 
of the ebullition. It was a circular building, 111 feet diameter, 
the roof a dome, composed of copper and brass. Spartian says 
of it, “Reliquit thérmas nominis sui eximias, quarum cellam 
solearem architecti negant posse ulla imitatione qua facta est, 
fieri, nam ex «re vel cupro cancelli superpositi esse 
dicuntur, quibus concameratio tota concredita est ; et 
tantum est spatii ut’ idipsum fieri negent potuisse docti 
“mechanici.” By the foregoing it would appear that the cancelli 
were ribs and the concameratio plates similar to what may be 
seen in our iron bridges. 


ALLOYS. 


‘At the Mason College, Birmingham, Mr. McMillan 
delivered a lecture on “The Making of Alloys.” He 
incidentally showed how the union of metals on an experi- 
mental scale could be effected by mere pressure applied to their 
powders, or by choosing suitable solutions from which the 
metals could be deposited conjointly by the processes used in 
electro-plating. But the main portion of the lecture was 
devoted to considering the losses and difficulties met with in 
the mélting of the alloys. The cupola was unsuited to the pro- 
duction of most alloys, the reverberatory furnace could only be 


used for heavy work, so that the crucible was nearly always 
employed for small or general castings. The lecturer 
grouped the chief difficulties to be contended with into 
four classes. 1. The material of the crucible. The attack 
upon clay by oxides of the metals and the advantages of 
plumbago pots in minimising the cutting of the pot at 
the slag or dross line were discussed, as also the special 
difficulty in melting aluminium, due to the decomposition 
of some of the silica of the crucible, and the entry of the silicon 
into the metal with deleterious results. 2. The volatility of a 
few metals (especially zinc) which caused loss by vaporisation. 
The advantages of working at low temperatures, and with a 
protected surface upon the metal, were thus apparent. 3. 
Oxidation. The formation of dross by the action of the oxy- 
gen and carbonic acid in the top portion of the fire was 
described, and the influence of the varying degrees of readi- 
ness with which oxides were formed from different metals 
explained the greater loss of zinc or tin than of copper in 
making brass or bronze. The uses of fluxes in running 
together light and small scrap, and the effect of oxides dissolved 
in the metal, as in the case of dry copper and their removal by 
means of charcoal, were also discussed. 4. Absorption of 
gases. More than is often suspected, alloys probably dissolve 
gases whilst in the furnace, which they cannot retain on 
solidifying, so that a spongy metal full of blow-holes may be 
produced. One of the commonest remedies for oxidation was 
the use of phosphorus, silicon, manganese or aluminium in 
small quantities, as each of these substances had a great 
tendency to combine with oxygen and had the power to remove 
it from its combination with the metals melted in the crucible, 
carrying it off into the slag. Silicon and aluminium probably 
also helped to increase the solubility of dissolved gases, as in 
the case of steel, so that the gases were not given off during 
solidification. Thus tougher and sounder castings were pro- 
duced. 


STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE. 

PNGa nes was given by Mr. H. Cranage at the Mechanics’ 

Institute, Scarborough, in which he dealt with the 
Perpendicular style. Having described the transition from the 
Decorated to the Perpendicular, the lecturer showed how in the 
latter might be seen the commencement of the decline of 
Gothic art. Novelty was introduced by the fifteenth-century 
architects for the sake of novelty. They cultivated ornaments 
which previously had served some useful purpose in a building. 
The ornament generally consisted of unnatural foliage, and 
was much crowded. The masses became subordinate to lines. 
The full development of Gothic art had occurred in the 
Decorated style. There were, nevertheless, some beautiful 
features in the Perpendicular style, chief perhaps amongst 
which were the towers, some of which supassed’ even those of 
earlier periods in majesty and repose. In the style under notice 
mechanical skill, too, was greater than ever. Art certainly declined 
but : constructive cleverness increased, as was particularly 
shown in the wonderful English invention called conoidal or 
fan vaulting. - The Perpendicular style was thoroughly English. 
In France and Germany the Decorated style was succeeded by 
the Flamboyant, and in Italy by the Renaissance. The logic 
of the Perpendicular style was shown in the tracery, which, 
though less artistic, was more lasting than the flowing and 
geometric forms. - The walls were also weaker and the 
buttresses stronger, and the thrust of a vaulted roof was 
more scientifically sustained in this style than in the preceding 
ones. The lecturer then proceeded to discuss the details 
distinguishing the Perpendicular style from others, and re- 
ferred especially to the mouldings, ornaments, arches, arcades, 
doorways, buttresses, &c. The special features of distinction 
were lightness and height, fine open-timber roofs, crowded 
ornamentation, as before stated, tracery with vertical and 
horizontal lines, abundant use of transoms and battlements, 
flat foliage, fan-vaulted ceilings, four centred arches, bell- 
shaped octagonal bases and hood mouldings. “ 


Proposed National and Provincial Uoion of British 


Architects. 

S1R,—No profession or trade was ever so sadly in need of 
protection, from within and from without, as architectural 
practice at the present time. No profession or interest was 
ever face to face with so many glaring incongruities, difficult 
problems or monstrous anomalies in regard to position, pay 
and patronage. No other profession or even trade ever 
tamely submitted year after year to occupy such a false post- 
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tion, or permitted such flagrant injustice and gross wrongs to 
flourish on every side unchecked... Such exactitude from 
clients in general, and such an unproportionate return on their 
part in the ordinary remuneration tendered. But why 
multiply a@ zausea? Who in the profession is not too fully 
cognisant of these facts? 

Looking back for about thirty years, we then witness the 
profession holding no very enviable position ; but, on the other 
hand, what do we find to-day? Why, something infinitely 
worse. Whilst other interests have been fortifying and 
strengthening their positions, architects have made no progress 
whatever ; they have not even remained stationary, but have 
gone from bad to worse. During the above period, over and 
over again your columns have exposed cases of the grossest 
injustice, petty tyranny, barefaced extortion, wrongs made 
doubly hard to endure in that there was no appeal, no means 
of redress, all alike disastrous to the individual and the best 
interests of the profession at large. Yet, virtually, these 
have practically been allowed to pass almost. unnoticed— 
disregarded; and why? for the simple reason that there 
was no fully representative, sympathetic, official body 
to which appeal might have been made—a body con- 
stituted bold and powerful enough to successfully cope 
with the difficulty, and thus uphold and vindicate the 
rightful interests and true position of the profession. Surely, 
if ever a body of men following an honourable calling were in 
want of a fully representative and complete organisation, that 
body is the architectural profession of this country. It may 
well be asked, Will architects as a body continue for ever 
simply to stand and individually be ignominiously pelted at by 
any outsider? Surely it is high time to sweep away the shame 
and disgrace attending such a false position. 

The bare fact of the existence of an organisation as sug- 
gested above would undoubtedly exercise a most salutary effect 
upon the public mind, act and react and prove one of the 
surest and strongest of levers to elevate and determine the true 
position and standing of architects. Lift into its proper sphere 
the individual and collective status of architects, and place it 
in that honourable position to which it is so justly entitled, 
and this would ultimately render impossible many of the worst 
‘abuses which now are too common. 

There is but one practical way of attaining this object. In 
the first place, all minor differences and objections must be 
sunk and a loyal support given to a federation of architects 
comprising the whole of the profession. Surely its simple 
practicability must strongly commend it to all, and as far as 
objections are concerned I fail to discover any of weight. But, 
on the other hand, the benefits likely to accrue are in- 
numerable, especially when we consider that such a body, 
powerful enough for the first time, will be able successfully to 
cope with and effectually veto so many of the present glaring 
inconsistencies. Such we may enumerate as the ordinary 
remunerative tariff ; in practice—I don’t mean on paper—pro- 
tection from unqualified practitioners; unjust and unprofessional 
competition, and that for ever an end may be made to the 
scandalous disgrace and loss too often attending the present 
system (?) of public competitions, with its cruel extortion of 
time and money, not to mention “the spurns that patient merit 
of the unworthy takes,” all of which can unmistakably be 
traced to no other source than the non-existence of a strong, 
fully-representative body, embracing the whole of the members 
-of the profession, duly authorised and instituted solely for its 
mutual protection and benefit. 

And certainly it is difficult to understand why for so long 
this has remained unaccomplished, seeing that architects hold 
the remedy in their own hands. Surely to go on as we are is 
not only a disgrace and a dishonour, but an infinite loss. 

Apparently some are inclined as a forlorn hope to pin their 
faith to Acts of Parliament ; but whatever benefits or advan- 
tages might accrue from such, that power would certainly be 
made doubly effective following in the wake of a strong 
federation of architects, who have first determined within them- 
selves to look after their own interests. But a great majority 
seem never to have fully realised their individual responsibility, 
and without which a large measure of all effort for ameliora- 
tion will of necessity prove abortive. Or is it because there 
has never been suggested and promulgated an easy practical 
way of demonstrating their sense of obligation? Is not the 
latter the main cause ? 

Granted then that there is a want, a crying want, for a 
. Union of Architects, we may very reasonably ask in what way 
can this desirable end be most easily and effectually accom- 
plished? 

In the first place, the qualification for membership ought to 
be as comprehensive as may be compatible with the dignity of 
the profession, and undoubtedly it should be open to all éona- 
Jjide members practising in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
In the second place, this body incorporate, to be a truly effec- 
tive and efficient force, must, s7ze gua mon, be vested with full 
and unfettered powers to be exercised by the collective repre- 
sentative executive of its entire membership. As it will, if 


' to allow the sound easily out. 


constituted as above, embrace in its ranks every architect in the ~ 


country, it will include ail the members of the Institute and 
other architectural societies ; thus there will be no preponder- 
ance of power in any section of its membership, each one 
having a voice and equal representative power of voting on all 
vital questions. Provincial and City practitioners will alike 
participate and reap similar benefits and advantages, and thus. 
inaugurate the fashion of less without and more within. The 
country to be divided into provinces, the City forming one ; and 
again, each province subdivided into districts with one or more 
representatives to each. General half yearly meetings to be 
held in London, and anannual conference at different important 
centres. 

Embracing, as this organisation is proposed to do, the 
whole of the practitioners in Great Britain, by this combina- 
tion the necessary subscription will be reduced toa minimum— 
say an annual subscription of five shillings in advance, which 
if paid in the first instance within a given period of the found- 
ing of the Union, will likewise include entrance fee, which after 
that date would be an extra five shillings. This would cover 
the annual cost of general working, expenses of management, 
&c. = < 

As to present Societies, including the Institute and other 
excellent architectural associations, all will be stimulated and 
strengthened in their individual influence and growth by this 
defensive movement. Their status will be considerably height- 
ened, and their laudable efforts for the higher technical 
training and artistic elevation of the profession receive a 
strong impetus. It is therefore hoped that members will 
cordially and unanimously co-operate in the furtherance 
of this movement. Decus et tutamen. As the matter 
now stands, surely no one can honourably escape lia- 
bility and remain passive. We must either approve Or 
disapprove of the present situation. 
be interesting to, hear what can be said in its favour, but 
if of the latter, do not let us shelve our individual responsibil ty, 
but let it be loyally and equally divided and distributed amongst 
all. And what are we called upon to do? Why in the sim lest 
possible way to unite in order that we may assert and defend 
our just rights, which at present are notoriously neither asserted 
nor defended, and too often simply ignored—* more honord in 
the breach than in the observance.” ; 

I shall be glad to receive the names of all who are in sym- 
pathy with this movement, on the above or similar lines ; and 
it is most desirable that preliminarily we should signify our 
approval and unite in such numbers as will justify its immediate 
development. Needless to add that any practical suggestions 
likely to prove useful will be most welcome.—l am, yours 
faithfully, GEORGE ORD. ~ 

16 The Avenue, Durham : November 7, 1895. 


GENERAL. 


M. Liger, an architect who once held an official position 
in Paris, has discovered at Beuzeville-au-Plain, near Coutances, 
the remains of the old Roman station, “ Crociatonum.,” 


MM. Rodin’s bust of M. Puvis de Chavannes has been 
placed in the Musée of Amiens, ona pedestal specially designed 


by M. Racquier, architect. 


A Concert-hall designed by MM. Fellner & Helmer has 
been opened in Zurich. It cost 1,809,009 frs., exclusive of the 
site. 


Professor G. F. Armstrong was on Monday elected 
president of the Royal Scottish Society for the ensuing year. 


Major-General Sir John Donnelly, K.C.B., Chairman of 
the Council, will deliver the opening address at the first 
ordinary meeting of the 142nd session of the Society of Arts 
on Wednesday, November 22. 


Papers will be read as follows at the meetings of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society :—‘‘Some Thoughts on Old 
Furniture,” by Mr. Guy Dawber; “ Some Works of the late 
Mr. Sedding,” by Mr. H. Longden; ‘ Developments in 
Hospital Design and Construction,” by Mr. W. Henman; 


s 


If the former, it wll’ 


“ Application of Electricity to Lighting and Power Purposes,” — 


by Mr. T. L. Miller. 


At the meeting of the Glasgow Architectural Association 
Mr. A. F. Paterson, M.A, in the chair, Mr. Hugh Dale 
delivered a paper on “Organ Building,” introducing the 
subject by an historical survey, dwelling particularly on the 
improvement that has taken place in the instrument. The 
position of the organ in Medizeval buildings in England and 
the Continent was next considered, the choir screen or side 
gallery being generally adopted. An important point was to 
have the organ chamber built large and opened to roof, so as 
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Disputes between owners of property in the Metropolis 
and sanitary authorities concerning drains are likely to 
occupy the Courts ‘during the present term unless some 
compromises are made. The Governors of the Peabody 
Trust, as owners of dwellings in Islington, brought an action 
against the Jocal vestry, which was tried before the Lord 
Chief Justice on Wednesday. ‘The buildings were erected 
by Messrs. Cupirr in 1876, and their work has high 
repute. The drainage system was carried about an inch 
beyond the outside wall, and the connections with the main 
sewer were then formed by the Vestry. Leakages arose, 
and in 1894 the Governors were summoned at the instance 
of the Vestry, when an order was made that they should 
have work executed which cost 10/. 18s. 3¢@. When the 
drains were opened it was discovered that the Vestry’s 
connections were imperfect, as there was an opening of 
half an inch between them and the drains from the build- 
ings. The Governors brought an action against the Vestry 
to recover the 19/. 18s. 3d. and other damages. The work- 
men of a vestry are assumed to be always right, and an 
effort was made to cast the blame on the builders, by 
alleging that they had tampered with the connections. It 
was also endeavoured to be made out that if the Vestry were 
negligent it was merely through a neglect of a statutory 
duty, and that plaintiffs were barred from the recovery of 
damages by the Statute of Limitations. Eventually the 
following questions were left to the jury:— (1) Did the 
Vestry do the work both inside and outside of the pre- 
mises? (2) If not, did they do the work which caused 
the nuisance? (3) Did the nuisance occur within six 
years before November 30, 1894? The Lord Chief 
Justice told the jury that, although they might believe 
that the Vestry’s work was bad and there may have been a 
leakage, that would not be enough to oblige them to find 
that the cause of action occurred at that time or even soon 
after. It was not until the nuisance became an appreciable 
nuisance that the cause of action could be said to arise. 
The cause of action consisted not alone in the breach of 
statutory duty, but in the breach of duty A/us the damage 
that arose from it. The jury having replied in the affirma- 
tive to the three questions, judgment was given for the 
Governors for the 19/. 18s. 3¢., and it was also agreed to 
indemnify the plaintiffs for any damages that may arise from 
the defects. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council are about to enter upon 
an undertaking that must have a beneficial effect on the 
health of the city. Although Edinburgh has the advantage 
of proximity to the sea and to a country that is clear from 
factories, yet the poorer inhabitants present an appearance 
of ill-health that must amaze a tourist from the east end of 
London. The cause mainly arises from unhealthy dwellings. 
However picturesque some of the wynds may appear to 
artists, they are dangerous places to live in. As a first 
effort to remedy the evil, the Edinburgh Town Council on 
Tuesday resolved to adopt the report of the improvement 
scheme committee, which recommended that, under the 
powers of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, four 
tenements of houses for the labouring classes should be 
erected on ground at Tynecastle belonging to the city, and 
that it be remitted to the committee to fix the size and 
rental of the houses and proceed with the building opera- 
tions. 


Tue judgment which was given by Mr. Justice KrxKE- 
WICH in the Guildford Smallpox Hospital case on Wednes- 
day is enough to alarm owners of property, as well as 
leaseholders, in many districts. Hospitals for infectious 
diseases are a modern requirement, and it is the duty of 
local authorities to erect them. Hitherto much caution 
has been shown in the selection of sites, but the inference 
to be drawn from what was said by Mr. Justice KEKEWICH 
is that any excessive caution is unnecessary. His lordship, 
in fact, treats the objections to such hospitals as if they 


/ were founded on imaginary defects ; and when tested by 
the logic which every judge should exercise he could 
hardly do otherwise. The site selected at Guildford isa 
part of the common, and apparently a part that few would 
covet as a building site, for it is swampy. Part of the 
oOpponent’s case was that the ground was unsuitable ; but as 
there was no evidence about any improper motives on the 
part of the hospital board, his lordship put that part aside. 
On the other hand, the use of a cottage which existed on 
the site as a temporary hospital was condemned. by the 
judge, as there were no precautions against infection. As 
regards the contemplated hospital, in which it was proposed to 
employ whatever was necessary, according to modern 
notions, for the prevention of infection, his lordship gave 
credit to the Board that nothing would be neglected. 
But as regards the “aerial convection” or carrying of 
contagium through the atmosphere—a theory which is 


accepted by some physicians—Mr. Justice KEKEWICH said 
there was no scientific evidence that proved beyond doubt 
the conveying of infection in spite of brick walls, doors and 
windows for even a quarter of a mile. The “ particular 
matter” which one witness had mentioned did not appear 
to be seen or analysed by anybody. There was a reported 
case to guide him, and as his lordship considered there was 
no ground for apprehending danger, he declined to grant 
an injunction against the erection of the proposed hospital. 
With such a precedent as Mr. Justice KeKEwicH has 
furnished, the objections which are commonly made against 
the setting-up of hospitals for infectious diseases will have 
little weight in the Courts. The doctors will continue to 
believe in the danger, but that is not enough to satisfy 
judges ; and unless inhabitants can provide in each case a 


satisfactory site, the possibility of depreciation of property 
will have as little weight. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Salford Town Council was 
held on Wednesday, for the purpose of considering the 
report of a committee that was appointed to investigate the 
working of the borough engineer’s department, and that 
offered the following recommendations :—1. That articled 
pupils of the engineer, when they have finished their pupil- 
age, should not be retained on the staff. 2. That in conse- 
quence of the mistakes made from time to time in calcula- 
tions and measurements, some methods of. imposing a 
penalty upon the persons found culpable should be devised. 
3. That at the completion of all works of paving and sewer- 
ing streets, new buildings or improvements, and after the 
measurements of the work and the quantities are certified 
by the borough engineer, a copy of the accounts be written 
in the special book to be provided for each class of work, 
and the various statements properly indexed for easy refer- 
ence. 4. That all measurement books should be entered 
in ink, initialled by the person doing the work, progressively 
numbered, and afterwards registered for reference. 5. That 
no extra work on contracts be permitted without specific 
written instructions and the committee concerned imme- 
diately advised of such extras having been sanctioned by the 
engineer. It was moved by the chairman of the investiga- 
tion committee that the report be received, that the finance 
committee be instructed to adopt the recommendations of the 
investigation committee, and that with reference to the 
question of “extras” on buildings and works, so seriously 
increasing the cost beyond the estimates, the finance com- 
mittee be instructed to carry out the suggestion of the 
investigation committee by instituting a system of penalties 
to be imposed on the persons found culpable, with a view 
to obviate mistakes of the kind in future. The motion was 
adopted, thirty-nine members voting in favour of it, whHe 
there were only three votes against it. 


THERE are several collectors of ‘‘ posters” in Paris, some 
of whom, it is said, follow the billstickers and detach the 
announcements before they have had time to adhere to the 
walls. In consequence many posters are rarities which are 
only obtainable by amateurs on payment of large sums. 
It does not follow, however, that the two which M. Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES and M. Benjamin Constant have pro- 
duced for the festival to celebrate the centenary of litho- 
graphy will be eagerly sought. 
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“AN ARCHITECTURAL SQUABBLE.” 


HE description of the appeals which were made to 

the Durham County Council concerning the result 

of the competition for the county buildings as a mere 
architectural squabble is neither complimentary nor exact, 
but it suggests the view which is often taken by elected 
authorities when dealing with architectural contests. It 
may be well, however, to try and look at the subject from 
an unprofessional point of view, in order to understand 


whether these authorities are right or wrong in their in-. 


difference as to whether competitors are satisfied or the 
reverse. 

It must be allowed that as long as competition has 
been known in England there was an admission that the 
selection of the best design in painting and sculpture, as in 
architecture, was not to be attained by any simple mechanical 
process such as might be adopted in the case of candidates 
for appointments. When we find it is constantly asserted 
that artists are not working under the most favourable con- 
ditions while engaged in competition work, there must be 
doubts about the quality of the results. ‘The recommenda- 
tions which were offered by Prince Hoare in the early part 
of the century to insure satisfactory public monuments reveal 
to us that in a quiet age, when artists of all kinds were few in 
number, it was found to be most difficult to do justice to all. 
Were the decision to be left to the suffrages of “ professional 
persons,” he believed that jealousies and feuds would prejudice 
the public good. In those days it was considered that 
men exempt from motives to partiality were the safer 
judges. Prince Hoare introduced the story of the fiasco 
of one of the contemplated improvements of the neighbour- 
hood of the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament as an apt 
example of the weakness of a system which depends on 
assessors. All the designs sent in came from young 
architects, who were emuious to have the control of so 
colossal an undertaking. The parliamentary committee, 
with the modesty and good sense of the old legislators who 
could rule the world while standing around the fire in the 
House of Commons, declined to discriminate between the 
designs. Three of the most eminent architects of that 
time were called in as assessors. As aconsequence of their 
report the project collapsed. Prince Hoare asked pertti- 
nently, “If the eminent architects whom it was thought 
necessary to call in as referees were the fit judges, were 
they not likewise the fit architects of the public improve- 
ments?” And he adds, for the sake of those who 
would reply in the negative, ‘‘No objection should 
or can be held forth against the encouragement of 
rising genius by offering premiums for public designs ; but 
as the State is entitled to the services of the highest talents 
which it possesses in every kind, what could be more con- 
sistent with its just claims than that the execution of the 
work in question should be entrusted to men of acknow- 
ledged superiority?” His own plan for obtaining designs 
for public monuments was (1) to have competitions open 
to all artists ; (2) to have the models submitted to the 
whole of the Academicians ; and (3) to have those which 
gained the highest votes recommended for public. adoption. 
But the favoured designs were afterwards to come before 
“‘a committee composed wholly of independent unprofes- 
sional men, to be named by the House of Commons, with 
the admission only of the President of the Royal Academy,” 
and the committee were to have absolute control of the 
designs and to reject or receive any of those recommended 
for public adoption. HoarE was a gentleman who was as 
much esteemed by artists as by patrons, and his views are 
therefore worth attention as a revelation of the competition 
difficulty as it existed between eighty and ninety years ago. 
He was anxious to do justice to youthful ability, but he could 
not be forgetful of the advantages which experience confers. 

Although since his day the world has had much practice 
in competitions, it cannot be said we are any nearer toa 
perfect system of carrying one out than were Hoare and 
his contemporaries. What was done a few weeks ago in 
Paris in the case of the Figaro offices seems almost 
like a revival of Hoarr’s procedure. Instead of Royal 
Academicians and a Committee of Taste there were forty 
or ‘fifty jurymen, representing the shareholders, editors, 
managers, contributors and competitors. Designs were 
selected as announced and the money duly paid for them, 


but all the premiated drawings were handed over to the 
official architect of the /zgaro, in order that he might make 
any use of them he pleased in preparing a design for 
erection. ‘Rising genius” was rewarded, as Hoare sug- 
gested long ago, and the execution of the work was 
entrusted to an architect who, from his position, is likely to 
possess ‘‘acknowledged superiority.”. Whether the Aigaro 
system is the nearest approach to an ideal system we need 
not inquire; it is enough to know that many able architects 
in Paris took part in the competition, although they were 
assured they could never be able to realise their own 
designs. The undertaking of the newspaper company was 
carried out to the letter, and the successful and unsuccessful 
designers accepted their fate with the best grace they could 
command. 

In that case the conditions were drawn up by men who 
have to accept all the consequences of the fullest interpreta- 
tion of their words. Here in England in similar cases 
there are saving clauses introduced which are so elastic that 
nobody accepts them literally.. When the Durham County 
Council, for instance, announced that they were not to be 
bound by their assessor’s selection, or words to that effect, 
every contributor we suppose accepted the stipulation as 
one of those official phrases which are worth nothing when 
interpreted by the sense of honour of English gentlemen. 
The words were like ‘the lowest or any tender not neces- 
sarily accepted,” a phrase which the most timid of builders 
will never accept as words of warning. The Durham 
councillors, regardless of a custom which by a sort of evolu- 
tionary process has become established in this country, - 
relied on their saving clause, and in that way set a prece- 
dent which excited the professional squabble so despised 
by Lord RavENSWworRTH. 

We can hardly expect, however, that the case will make 
other competitions barren where there is a similar clause in 
the conditions. There is too much fascination about 
competitions to permit the young and able to stand apart 
from a contest, no matter how hard may be the conditions. 
But if they rush in, there is less necessity for assessors to — 
follow them. Some years ago we excited the ire of that 
most honest architect, Mr. EwAN CHRISTIAN, because we 
said that he allowed his name to be used in competitions 
which were sure to be disappointing to all who took part in 
them. We still hold the same opinions on the subject of 
an assessor’s duty. We maintain that he should refrain 


from becoming an intermediary between the parties in any 


competitive transaction, unless he is assured that the condi- 
tions are exactly understood in the same sense by all. Ifa 
competition is suspected to be only a means to raise the 
wind for an undertaking, or to make a semblance of fair- 
play, in order to secure the approval of ratepayers or others, 
if the ordinary custom of making the first prizeman the 
architect is to be set aside, then we say no architect of 
position should undertake the office of assessor. He should 
not allow himself to be made a dupe, like those gentlemen 
who undertake to represent audiences at juggling entertain- 
ments ; he is expected to be a keen-eyed and resolute 
judge, whose decision should be respected. Unless 
assessors save competitors, we must expect to see many 
repetitions of what took place in Durham. Theirs is the 
main security for competitors. It was demonstrated in 
Durham that there is‘no architectural society in England 
which can exercise even an insignificant interest with a 
parish council or an individual. Tne pity with which the 
Institute of Architects was treated reveals the value of the 
solidarity which has gained reputation of other benefits for 
the devisers. On paper one architectural society may appear 
more influential than another ; at Durham it was found that the 
Northern Association was on a par with the Institute. Ifa 
majority of the competitors could have agreed to an appeal 
in support of the assessor’s award it is likely they would have © 
received more attention—less than was bestowed on the 
two societies could hardly be meted out. é 
It is, of course, unreasonable that any petitioning should 
be needed with a public bodys The Durham County 
Council believe they have faithfully carried out all they had 
undertaken. They offered premiums and paid them. If 
they hesitated about adopting the design to which the first 
premium was awarded we suppose it was owing to a con- 
dition which apparently not one of the competitors en- 
deavoured to have changed at the proper time. it 
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SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N Tuesday, the roth inst., the president, Mr. Edwin J. 
Hamilton, delivered the annual address, after several new 
members had been elected :—Henry Greig Badenoch, Robert 


Bentley, James Bruce, Joseph Thos. Chambers, Edgar H. 


Fawckner, John Chappell Jackson, David Pugh Jones, George 
Jones, Tom Jones, Joseph George Needham, Richmond Barry 
Parker, John William Rodger, Thos. Ridyard Roscoe, Robert 
William Sampson, Lonis Alfred Westwick and Herbert Payne 
Wyatt. 

Presidential Address. 


Mr. HAMILTON said :—In assuming for a second year the 
position of president of your Society, I desire at the outset to 
express my deep sense of the very great honour which your 
suffrage has conferred upon me, and. my warm appreciation of 
your confidence. I can only assure you that I accept your 
expressed will as a call to the exercise of my fullest powers in 
the interests of the Society and of the profession generally. 
And whilst Iam very conscious of my inability to realise my 
own ideal of the occupancy of this chair, yet such time and 
ability as I can command shall be freely placed at the service 
of the Society. From past experience I am amply assured of 
most able assistance from the Council and officers—an assur- 
ance which you have lately shown, through the ballot-box, you 
fully share with me. 

The record of the past year shows steady progress. After 
careful, though entirely impartial, examination of qualifications 
by the Council, forty-one new members have been elected— 
being exactly the same. number as in the previous year—and 
our Society may be congratulated on the addition to its ranks 
of two such distinguished ecclesiastics as Bishop Browne and 
Dean Farrar, and of another who may fitly be described as 
a very apostle of pure art, Mr. John Ruskin. 

The papers and lectures of the past year have been both 
interesting and useful. For purposes of illustration, the art of 
photography has rendered valuable aid in very many instances. 
In two cases members had the advantage of listening to ad- 
dresses delivered on the sites of the buildings described, a 
feature which may, I think, as occasions offer, be advantage- 
ously repeated. Whilst the camera has proved most helpful 
in illustrating, it can never equal descriptions given on the spot 
and the mutual study by members of actual examples. We 
might also, I think with profit, occasionally visit important 
buildings during the progress of the works. 

Although the report of the Council does not show any very 
marked features, yet it indicates both life and growth, and 
evidences steady purpose in developing the Society’s operations 
in the interest of its members. 

May I be permitted at the opening of a new year to urge 
upon all our members the paramount importance of individual 
effort, in order to strengthen the hands of the Council in the 
work of the Society? Suggestions of a practical nature will 
always be welcomed and carefully considered. And further by 
the reading of papers, the contribution of items to the Journal, 
and especially by regular attendance at the meetings and par- 
ticipation in the discussions which ensue, much material aid 
may be given and the general and practical usefulness of the 
Society be increased. 

We do not, as the articles of our association declare, exist 
for ourselves alone. Paragraph 3 of the memorandum of 
association states that:— 

“The objects for which the Society is established are the 
promotion and advancement of architectural art and practice 
and its allied arts, sciences and crafts, and the maintenance of 
the honour and the interests of the profession of architecture.” 

The propositions which follow suggest many methods of 
working for the furtherance of these objects, which it is well 
that we should not lose sight of. 

The special feature of the present year, however, the details 
of which must perforce occupy a large proportion of the 
Council’s attention will, of course, be the inauguration of an 
examination test for candidates desiring membership. 

I fear that some misconception exists as to our objects in this 
new departure, and even at the risk of repetition it cannot be 
too emphatically stated that there is on our part no desire to 
compete with or exercise rivalry against any other examining 
body ; nor do we aspire to the dignity of a general examining 
centre for the profession. We are certainly not prepared to 
accept the heavy responsibilities which such an aspiration 
must involve. Our object is a very simple one, and such as 
one would have supposed it would readily be conceded that 
every learned or technical society had a perfect right to 
maintain. We desire only to secure a fair test of proficiency for 
our own membership ; and, whilst we welcome all fair criticism, 
we cannot help feeling that it does not always come with the 
best of grace from those who have already guarded themselves 
with a like precaution. 

That such a position is not unnatural I am fully aware, and 
I earnestly trust that we on our part, having taken means to 
safeguard our own Society from incompetence, may not settle 
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down in the enjoyment of a sweet but selfish contentment. The 
larger question of the compulsory examination and registration 
of all architects is of undiminished importance, and must be 
kept well to the front. The pressure of public business, com- . 
bined with opposition where we might reasonably have looked 
for support, has, up to the present, delayed the passing of the 
Bill; but, meanwhile, interest must not be allowed to flag. ' 
Members may do much by embracing opportunities of speaking 
of the matter to their friends and clients, and thus aiding public 
opinion, which is such an essential factor in the successful issue 
of a public measure. 

The general question of examinations and their relative 
value is so well worn that it would be difficult indeed to say 
anything new upon it. Nevertheless, it’ is a question of the 
day, and one so vital for us as architects, that much may have . 
to be said and re-said ere we attain what, I take it, most of us 
at least seek for. 

Personally, I cannot say that I regard examinations as an | 
absolute panacea for all professional ills. Nor should the mere 
removal of grievances nor the securing of personal rights be 
the main purpose of our efforts. Our primary aims should be 
twofold: first, the furtherance of architectural art, and. 
secondly, the promotion of public benefit. To what extent, 
then, are universal examinations calculated to secure or assist 
these ends ? 

Examinations are evidently not creative; they are but tests. 
The education which leads up to them is of: prior importance ; 
and it has been with this end in view that the Council in 
framing the list of qualifying examinations, which shall be 
accepted in lieu or partly in lieu of the Society’s examination, 
endeavoured to give full recognition as far as practicable to all . 
institutions providing a regular and protracted course of study. 
It is eminently satisfactory to note that the Government is 
becoming increasingly alive to the importance of the study of 
architecture, though they might do well to recognise more fully 
and materially aid existing institutions, which are most ably 
providing opportunities for such study. It is gratifying to 
observe also the somewhat rapid growth of facilities for archi- 
tectural training in the great provincial centres by means of 
lectures and classes, to which Mr. Penrose referred the other 
evening in his able and most practical address before the Royal 
Institute. 

That there are dangers in examination I readily admit— . 
dangers of what Mr. Carée has lately and aptly described as 
stereotyped efficiency—yet I do not think there is much ground 
for fear as to a full development of the artistic spirit. Examina- 
tion cannot create this spirit, neither can it fitly test it. But 
education itself is not creative; it only cultivates existing 
faculties by drawing out powers possessed, and by the en- 
lightening influence of added knowledge. No plans we can 
formulate will limit our profession to true artists ; and though, 
as I contended a year ago, a really good architect cannot be 
produced without the “ artistic sense,” yet those who lack it but 
still join our ranks must be the better for education. 

So, too, will the true inborn artist need education if he is to 
become a really good architect. The creations of art will be 
faulty without the aid of science, for we have to work not in 
fantasies, but in stone and brick, wood and iron; and not only 
the stability of our buildings, but their real artistic worth must 
in large measure be regulated by our knowledge of the pro- 
perties of the materials which we use. 

Now such kinds of knowledge can very well be tested by 
examination, as can also in large measure the history of our 
art, although I am free to confess that the underlying prin- 
ciples of the various styles of architecture may be too rigidly 
formulated. It is for this reason that I would urge the wisdom 
of framing examination tests on as practical lines as possible. 
You cannot test the artistic spirit by examination, and if there 
be danger of fettering its free development in the process, it 
lies, I think, rather on the art side than the practical. An 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the nature of the materials 
and principles of construction can prove no check to the + 
development of art ; but itis, on the contrary, essential to its 
exercise in connection with architecture. 

To architectural students examinations are, I think, of very 
real value. Entering an architect’s office at an age when the 
seriousness of their life’s work has hardly yet been grasped, 
compulsory examinations would prove a most valuable stimulus 
to solid work. They would also afford a means of directing 
and regulating the bent of a young man’s studies.° For, not- 
withstanding the improvements ] have mentioned, there are 
yet very many, perhaps the majority of students in the 
provinces, who have no opportunity for attending classes of 
architectural study. 

Nevertheless, we must bear in mind, and the student must 
not forget, that the successful passing of the examination is not 
the goal to be sought ;_ real education is the important thing— 
an education which shall not stop short with merely “ satisfying 
the examiners ”—a factor which may bear too strong a ratio to 
the benevolence of these gentlemen, whose task is often a. 
Rather an education which shall train the eye to 
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see and the mind to think, the memory to store and the 
intellect to use ;:an education which shall have for its aim the 
execution of noble works, not necessarily of great work in the 
sense of magnitude or elaboration of ornament, but of work 
noble because true, chaste and beautiful, with materials suited 
to their ends and wrought with a knowledge of their properties, 
the plan of the building well devised to serve its purpose, and 
the design fitly expressing its uses. 

There is, perhaps, no calling which demands of its followers 
such versatile knowledge or the exercise of such varied gifts as 
that of architecture. Artistic feeling, knowledge of materials 
and construction, if practicable, experience of handicraft in the 
workshops, ability to draw, a sound acquaintance with mathe- 
matics and statics, a study of ancient examples, aided, where 
possible, by travel, a good business capacity, a sound judgment, 
together with a measure of legal knowledge. It is evidently 
only exceptional men who can really be masters of all these 
things ; yet the catalogue is by no means strained. Considera- 
tions of expense will rarely permit of a student securing an 
effective training in them all. With the one exception of the 
artistic feeling they are, however, all of a nature which can be 
brought under an examination test, although some of them, as, 
for instance, actual handicraft, could scarcely, under present 
conditions, be held compulsory. It is well, indeed, that a due 
elasticity should be given to the examinations by offering to 
candidates, where practicable, a choice of subjects, or by making 
some papers optional, thus giving scope for the particular bent 
of the candidate’s taste. 

These, then, are some of the considerations which show that 
examinations are calculated to be beneficial to architectural art 
by better equipping those who exercise it. 

The benefit which would accrue to the public is briefly 
though comprehensively set forth in the preamble to the 
Architects’ Registration Bill :— 

‘‘Whereas it is expedient that persons requiring professional 
aid in architecture should be enabled to distinguish qualified 
from unqualified practitioners.” 

It is now generally admitted that such facilities should 
exist. A large majority of architects at least are practically 
agreed upon two further points—first, that the public are 
lamentably deficient in capacity to judge for themselves on this 
head ; and, secondly, that compulsory examination tests would 
in a large measure help to secure the desired end. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects has twice virtually admitted this 
principle. In the year 1859-60 a resolution was passed by the 
Council recommending the “initiation of a scheme to be 
cautiously and gradually developed and brought into working 
order, in which too much should not be attempted at the onset, 
but of which, in accoréance with the rule now established in other 


professions, the ultimate result should, in their opinion, be the | 


establishment of a system of compulsory examination extended 
to all architects, whether members or not of this Institute.” 
No effort to give effect to this resolution appears to have been 
made for over thirty years ; but in the year 1890 the opinion of 
the Institute was again tested at a special meeting, when the 
following resolution was carried by a large majority :—“ That 
while not opposed to the principle of compulsory examination 
as applied to those about to practise architecture, this Institute 
is of opinion that the difficulty of restricting by statutory powers 
the practice of architecture to those who have passed an 
examination is at present so insuperable that it is undesirable 
to make an immediate application for such powers.” 

These facts (which I give on the authority of Mr. Hugh 
Roumieu Gough) sufficiently prove that whilst, for reasons 
which it is not for me to suggest, the Royal Institute has 
hitherto opposed the Bill, it nevertheless endorses its main 
principle. 

Further than this it will be in the recollection of many of 
our members that, before the drafting of the Bill, the Society 
of Architects issued about 2,500 circulars to leading practitioners 
for signature, to the effect that those signing were of opinion 
that it would be for the benefit of the public and of the archi- 
tectural profession that legislative powers should be obtained 
to insure qualification of architects by compulsory examination. 
In response to this circular, some 1,300 signatures were 
returned approving the principle, and only three wrote 
expressing doubt or disapproval. 

It is, of course, a fact that the great majority of houses are 
now erected without the superintendence of an architect. This 
might still be the case after the passing of the Bill, but it would 
nevertheless tend to give employers assurance that they would 
get a guzd pro quo for fees expended on professional assistance. 
In addition to this the surveyor of every district, whose duty it 
1s to examine all plans and certify all buildings, would, under 
the Act, have to be a properly qualified architect. 

The public benefits of registration are such as have been 
admitted and given legal effect to in other professions, such as 
law, medicine, &c., and I understand that the’ Society of 
Musicians is now moving in a similar direction. The applica- 


bility of the principle to the architectural profession has been — 
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measure in Ontario and by efforts in’the same direction in 
France, America and Australia. Both the justice -and wisdom 
of the measure are indeed so generally recognised that I am 
constantly meeting with persons who imagine that compulsory 
registration actually exists, and are amazed to find that it 
does not. 

It is difficult to see what can be gained by delay. The 
question has been well threshed out, its objections fairly met, 
and only a united front is needed to insure the speedy passing 
of the Bill. 

On the broadest grounds, therefore, of the public weal and 
of the common interests of the profession, I would respectfully 
urge the co-operation of the Council of the Royal Institute with 
the Registration Act committee in the furthering of the scheme. 
I feel strongly confident that they would find hearty support 
from a majority of their own membership; and I am fully 
assured that the Society of Architects would be ready, in no 
spirit of jealousy, to continue its active support of the measure. 

Passing to more general topics, may I ask you to glance 
with me at certain considerations affecting the ordinary every- 
day life of an architect in the exercise of his calling. That 
such a life is often more arduous than rosy will, I think, be 
confirmed by the experience of not a few of my colleagues. 

I suppose that to most young men possessed of any measure 
of ambition there come visions of large commissions and con- 
ceptions of princely structures which shall rise up into the 
sunlight under their fostering care and earn for them a just 
renown. Such are, however, in the vast majority of instances, 
dreams—destined to be unrealised. It is only one architect in 
a thousand who has the opportunity of erecting large and 
magnificent buildings. The great bulk of architects have to 
content themselves with humbler work, and added to this the ; 
fact that architecture is for us in a very practical sense “a 
calling,” as being the means of maintaining ourselves and our — 
families, tends often to tone down very materially the dreams 
of youth. Especially in the provinces men have often to 
undertake duties which are not altogether congenial to 
artistic natures, and the daily routine of office life is sometimes 
tedious. 

There is, I fear, in all this much danger of our best faculties 
being thwarted and dwarfed, and our highest instincts buried in 
“the daily round, the common task.” There may be some who 
need to be reminded that truly great work is not always 
regulated by magnitude, nor real beauty by costliness ; that it is 
worth while to put one’s soul into the design of modest struc- 
tures, and to expend time and thought on very simple details. 
For after all, the effect of the many less important structures in 
influencing and moulding the public taste is greater than that 
of the few stately buildings here and there. The facades of 
the houses, shops and warehouses which line our streets—our 
country dwellings framed in foliage, and cottage homes in 
groups or terraces—the proportion of the rooms in which we 
sit for hours, and the refinement or vulgarity of their ornament, 
these are subtle influences further reaching than has as yet 
been at all fully recognised. 

We must all of us have frequently been conscious of the 
charm felt in looking upon some very simple work; some quiet 
facade, devoid of all startling features, which may check its 
neighbours clamouring for observation, yet well proportioned, 
with well-balanced window openings, every line telling, every 
moulding chaste ; or some cottage or small country house, it 
may be devoid altogether of ornament—a lack which nature 
soon supplies—yet exquisite in form and colour, telling in sky- 
line, and with a home-like look of comfort ; and we are ready 
to grant that as much genuine pleasure may be derived from 
such sights as from gazing upon the most magnificent pile 
which the mind of man can devise. 

Unfortunately, upon these simpler works the average 
capitalist very often does not seek our aid, imagining the 
builder and merchant can give him all he wants. Be it ours, 
then, to show, by the superiority of our work, that we can give 
him something worth securing. I am fully aware of the dif- 
ficulties which surround us in the attempt, and difficulties 
which do not obtain to an equal degree in other professions. 
When a man consults his lawyer, he is willing to place himself 
in his hands because he is conscious of his own ignorance ; 
but the man who builds is rarely so ready to admit his 
ignorance, or to recognise the fact that years of study and 
practice have raised the level of his architect’s judgment in 
matters of taste above that of his own. : 

The limit of cost insisted upon is often too far below what is 
necessary for good building, the reason of this frequently being — 
that the estimate has been arrived at by a comparison with 
actual work which has been executed, though very indifferently, 
elsewhere, very possibly by a speculating builder. 

These are very real difficulties which lie in our path. But 
they are not insurmountable, and rightly met may serve as an 
impetus to noble effort. We must doubtless be prepared to 
make} sacrifices—to refuse to worship the Baal of vulgar taste 
for show .and display, quieting our conscience with golden 
commissions: If we would serve the highest interests of our 
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art, we must often run counter to popular admiration, and fre- 
quently be called to exercise much tact and patience in relation 
to our clients. But the end is worth the effort. For a true 
record of our life’s work would take but little cognisance of the 
vastness of the accumulated sum expended upon our buildings ; 
it would rather recognise the extent to which we have wrought 
into our work the principles of truth and beauty, and the 
faithfulness with which we have discharged all the functions of 
our art. 

Working in this spirit we may all achieve something worth 
the doing, and leave behind us “footprints on the sands of 
time.” Our footprints in this sense, however, if we have built 
well, will be like the petrified raindrops imprinted on ancient 
wocks. The more need, therefore, that they should record our 
best effort. Perhaps there are few of us who have not wished 
at times to pull down and rebuild our former works; and 
especially is this the case with architects in the provinces, who 
have to live with their works, and whose mistakes are ever 
staring them in the face. 

If it be thought that in all this I am trenching somewhat on 
the province of the preacher, I can only reply that I do not 
recognise this sharp distinction between sacred and secular. 
Art has, indeed, been often called the handmaid of religion. 
Her claim, however, rests not in the limited sense of mere 
association with the externals of Christian worship, nor in the 
representation of Christian subjects, but rather in the embodi- 
ment of noble principles. 

It has been said that “art is more god-like.than science ; 
science discovers, art creates.” Yet this is not wholly true. 
There is only one Creator, and art, too, is but an explorer and 
an interpreter. She seeks fox truth and beauty—not as a 
mistress, but as a humble student. Yet she is greater than 
science. Science merely explores and discovers ; art interprets 
and applies. 

Good materials, sound construction, graceful proportion, 
chaste ornamentation—these are foundation principles upon 
which we may raise superstructures of beauty, whether stately 
or humble, simple or ornate. Our work lies in applying these 
principles to our building—gaining our knowledge from science, 
_ our vision from art. 

A. vote of thanks, as proposed by Mr. Ernest Day and 
seconded by Mr. H. G. Quartermain and supported by Mr. H. 
Lovegrove, Mr. H. Finch and Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, was 
carried by acclamation. 


BUILDING AND SANITARY CONSTRUCTION. 


HE third lecture of the series now being given at Car- 

penters’ Hall to students and clerks of works was by 

Professor Banister Fletcher, professor of architecture at King’s 
College. 

. The lecturer said sanitary construction was rather a long 
subject to be embraced in an hour’s lecture. One must try to 
pass as rapidly as possible over the salient points. One first 
thought presents itself. Ifthe sanitary appliances referred to 
in other lectures are found to be wrong, they can more or less 
easily be changed ; but if a building is insanitary it must either 
be demolished or can be remedied only by very great dis- 
turbance. A past master of the Carpenters’ Company, recently 
referring toa bank with which he was connected, and in which 
he wished to cut a doorway through a wall, said he marvelled 
to see what an amount of labour even this alteration involved. 
So it would be in the case of unsanitary building. 

We call it sanitary building. Why might we not call it, as 
our forefathers did, simply good, sound building? The first 
subject is bricks. Nearly all buildings are of brick, or of brick 
faced with stone. 

The essential qualities of a good brick are hardness, not 
absorbing more than one-sixth its weight of water, well burnt, 
free from flaws, having a good ring when struck, the surfaces 
level, neither hollow nor round, except the frog, and the surfaces 
not too smooth, or the mortar will not adhere. A very highly 
vitrified brick will only absorb from one-thirteenth to one- 
sixteenth its own weight. The softer stock brick will absorb 
1 lb. 1 oz. of water; the harder brick about 9g oz. It must be 
remembered this result is obtained when we have all the 
surfaces exposed to the water by immersion in a pail for twenty- 
four hours. Ina recent case it was contended by counsel that 
a brick in a building absorbed the same quantity as it did when 
‘thus immersed—a strong example of the weakness of theory 
‘without practice. A practical man knows that only one face is 
exposed to the weather ; if it is a stretcher, then we have only 
one-fifth of the entire surface exposed, and if a header then 
‘still less by one-half. The wall in question had a dustbin 
outside, and, it was alleged, was too damp for habitation. 
As a practical test a brick was taken out just behind the skirt- 
ing ; the painting of the skirting was not injured or blistered in 
.any way, as it would naturally be by the action of damp, and 

the brick behind was perfectly dry. I cite this to show that 


theory requires a knowledge of practice to make it of value. 
See that the theories laid before you in, this lecture are true by 
testing them for yourselves. Everything laid before you is the 
result of practical work. A series of experiments are now being 
conducted at the West India Docks in relation to piers, and it 
may be the results obtained will differ very much from the 
present formula. An imperfectly burnt brick must. be bad 
because it becomes sodden with water and is easily damaged 
by frost ; it causes also the wall to be cold and damp. If 
chalk is present imperfectly ground, the brick is liable to serious 
flakings. The burning turns the chalk into lime, water reaches 
it, and the brick is blown, or disintegrated, by the action of 
the water on the lime. The frog gives a key for the mortar, 
and keeps the brick in position. 

Stone.—Durability is the most important item, The most 
powerful agencies in the destruction of stone are nitric acid, 
carbonic acid, and the moisture of the atmosphere. Stone in 
the country ought practically to stand for ever. But.in towns 
it is exposed to the influences of sulphur and hydrochloric acid. 
Carbonic acid and water causes a great amount of decomposi- 
tion. The use of porous stone should be specially avoided in 
facades exposed to the south, south. west or west winds, because 
from these quarters we get the driving winds and rain. The 
decomposing gases in the air are driven further in by the rain. 
Frost increases the bulk of the water, and blows out the stone. 
One way of testing stone is to weigh when dry and after 
immersion in water, in the same way as the test for brick 
already mentioned. If you find that the stone does not absorb 
half a gallon per cubic foot, you may consider it a good building 
stone. Another test is that of two stones having similar 
qualities ; that which has the greatest density or specific 
gravity is the best. Of sandstones we have no better than the 
Craigleith. Of magnesian limestones, yellow Mansfield is 
among the best, or Ketton rag. 

Of oolitic limestones, Portland or Bath stone, Portland stone 
is the best. Some of you hereafter may probably be sent down 
to examine stone at the quarry. To assist you in deciding on 
the merits of the stone, examine the old buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the tool-marks should still show on a good stone. 
Finding the stone in the old building good is not in itself satis- 
factory. It is necessary further to inquire about the bed from 
which the stone was quarried ; it may be the bed is exhausted, 
and beds of stone in the same quarry differ very much. See 
also that your stone is seasoned. Wren, during the building of 
St. Paul’s, would have no stone used that had not been quarried 
for three years. The result of this care is that no stone shows 
signs of decay. A further proof of the necessity of thus getting 
stone free from sap was given by a recent.experience with 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (though it can no longer be said to 
be in the fields). A portion of the stonework was decaying, 
and an examination brought out the curious fact that the whole 
of the faulty stones were stones that had been put there some 
twenty years before. At that time the mason had ascertained 
what stones were required, sent off the sizes to the quarry, and 
with the desire to get scaffold down the stones had been put in 
full of quarry sap. The result was that they required renewal 
in twenty years. This term quarry sap is one that some people 
are startled at, but it is really no more than the natural sap 
in timber. It is simply water in the stone and a normal 
condition for all stone while in its natural bed. You may see 
when travelling inthe West of England large quantities of stone 
drying where the quarries are near, the railway. It isa rule 
at most quarries to send no stone to London from which the 
quarry sap has not been dried out. It is sometimes found 
more economical to have the stone cut and moulded at the 
quarry because of the labour being cheaper. Against this has 
to be set the liability to damage in transit. 

Timber should be got from the heart of a sound tree. The 
sap should be removed ; it should be uniform in substance, 
free from large or dead knots or blemishes, sonorous when 
struck ; the annular rings should be regular in form and colout ; 
the dust when. freshly cut should smell sweet ; the surface 
should not be woolly in texture nor clog the teeth of the saw, 
and it should be firm and bright with a silky lustre when 
planed. A'wood having a disagreeable smell and a dull chalky 
appearance, and which gives out a heavy sound when struck, is 
not a good wood. ‘To mature wood it must be kept constantly 
dry and free from the influence of damp walls or damp earth. 
Remember, however good your timber may be, that the best 
can be destroyed. Allow air to pass all round it ; it should be 
utterly free from resting on walls ; all wall timbers should rest on 
corbels. If your timber does decay there is then no dis- 
turbance of the walls. One can often see in the middle-class 
houses of suburban London a bulging of the walls between 
the first and second floor windows, due solely to decay of the 
wall-plate. 

Mortar, Limes and Cement—You cannot have sanitary 
building if the mortar is bad. With bad mortar you get open 
and decaying joints, and water is allowed to pass through. - It 
has been alleged that bad building is peculiarly a modern 
achievement, but it may be a cheering refutation of this to be 
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reminded that very early in *the Christian era Vitruvius was 
complaining of bad building. 

Mortar is used to bind bricks or stones together, and to 
give an even bed. We have in ancient buildings, notably. in 
Greek work, some fine examples where no cementing material 
is used. The stones are large and so nicely fitted that none is 
needed. 

What is our mortar to be composed of? Well-slacked lime 
and clean sharp sand in the proportion of one to three. The 
sand must be free from salt. Some, who spend their holidays 
at the seaside with so much advantage, may wonder why salt 
is objected to. The reason is salt attracts and holds water, 
and if present in the mortar, water would pass from the outer 
to the inner surface, and you cannot keep it back. 

Where you have to build in damp and wet soils, no doubt 
Portland cement is the best to use. Roman cement sets 
quicker, but it has not the same power of sustaining weight. 

Bond.—English bond should always be used unless you 
want prettiness of effect. English bond is alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers, and is invariably used for warehouses 
and all structures where strength is necessary. 

Bond is of the utmost importance. The lowest course must 
be properly laid. The first course governs the whole building, 
even if it is 80 feet high. Bond is a breaking of joint on the 
face of the wall and in the thickness of the wall throughout. 
We break it by a smaller brick termed a closer. Never put 
closer next stretcher; always put it next to a header; the 
smaller size of the closer is not then so prominent. 

Flemish bond is alternate header and stretcher, and is 
certainly prettier, but it is not so strong, and it lends itself to 
the abominable practice of using bats, which are not always 
half-bricks, but any part of a brick. 

Bricks must be of such a size that two headers, with the 
joint, equal one stretcher. It sometimes occurs on a building 
bricks become short ; you may be sent, say, to Sittingbourne, 
which is the centre of many brickfields, to obtain more. If so, 
it is well to take one of the bricks used on the building with you, 
otherwise you may not get them exactly the same size, and your 
building may show an unpleasant break in its lines which will 
always be a source of worry. Take three bricks ; lay one as 
stretcher ; then see if two laid as headers just leave room for 
the mortar joint. 

A perfect wall should be so thick as to prevent damp 
penetrating. dampness may arise from the bottom. This is 
prevented by a damp-course. Various methods are employed— 
asphalte, tar and lime, slate, or hollow stoneware blocks. 
Asphalte is best. In the event of a settlement it is not easily 
broken. 

Damp from above is prevented by brick on edge or in the 
form of a ridge, or in what is known as the saddle-back form 
(the best), or by a plain stone covering ora stone having a 
feather edge. , 

Damp is prevented from passing through in some cases by 
means of hollow walls. It does not matter what quantity of 
water goes into the outer wall as long as you keep it from 
the inner. It is necessary to provide means} for carrying 
off water at the bottom of the hollow part of a wall and 
ventilating openings at the top. Formerly the inner portion of 
a wall might be of less thickness ; now the law requires the 
inner portion of the wall must be the same thickness as if 
there were no outer wall forming with it a hollow wall. This 
makes it improbable that many will use it. As an alternative, 
1 inch of asphalte can be put against the wall. 

After referring to diagrams showing the pitch generally 
used for the various roofing materials and referring the students 
to the by-laws on plasterers’ work in his book on the Building 
Act in the library of the Carpenters’ Company, the lecturer 
said a roof is best described by a bow and a string. The tie 
beam is the string ; the timbers form the bow. Set your lines 
out within this form. It is a mistake to think it is held up by 
the king-post. The roof is really held up by the tie beam. 

Lastly, in all construction, if you have two methods given 
you, take that which has the simplest parts. Test for your- 
selves everything you hear ina lecture. Never rashly adopt 
new inventions. A new invention probably solves one special 
need, and in doing so gives you several others to solve. Take 
as example the old wash-out closet. Every sanitary authority 
praised and recommended it. Now, it is not permitted any- 
where. 

One word now as chairman of the examination committee. 
Remember, it is better to fail than never to have tried. Ex- 
aminations are in the air. You can get no position without 
them. A Jong list could be given of men who have succeeded 
by this means. It is known the best man does not. always 
succeed, but remember, the more you sit the less formidable 
does the examination become. 


The Surveyors’ Institution meet on Monday, the 25th 


inst., when a paper will be read by Mr. R. M. D. Saunders on: 


“ Landlords and Tenants in Ireland.” 
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Rome in the Decadence. 


Annes the time of Constantine, when the emperors and 

the Roman nobles had adopted the Christian religion, the 
decay and destruction of the ancient edifices of Rome com- 
menced. The building of numerous churches was the 
immediate cause of this destruction. Neither the court nor 
private individuals possessed sufficient wealth to raise buildings 
equal in form or material to those of their ancestors, and as. 
heathen temples could not always be converted into Christian 
churches, they were generally pulled down and the materials. 
used for other purposes. Numerous columns were thus moved 
from their places, and the remaining parts of the editices were 
carried away and used by any person who chose to take them. 
During the fifth century of our era great calamities were in- 
flicted upon Rome by the ravages of the northern barbarians,. 
though it is a mistake to suppose that the buildings of Rome 
suffered much injury from the invaders, for they could have no 
interest in destroying anything, and all historians agree in 
stating that it was their principal object to carry away gold, 
silver and other costly things. The few buildings which were 
destroyed at the capture of the city by Alaric (410) were near 
the Porta Salaria, where the enemy entered. There are in this ~ 
part still some remains of the house of Sallust which was de- 
stroyed on that occasion. A harder fate befell the city in 455, 
when it was taken by the Vandals, though even then and not- 
withstanding the sack of fourteen days the buildings seem to: 
have suffered little ; the precious metals were the main object 
of the cupidity of the barbarians. Theodoric and his imme- 
diate successors not only took the greatest care to preserve 
what remained, but even exerted themselves to restore the 
public buildings which had suffered or were beginning to decay. 
The population, however, rapidly decreased during the fifth 
century and became impoverished, so that towards the end of 
the century the suburbs around Rome seem to have no longer 
existed, with the exception of that which had arisen between 
the northern extremity of the Janiculus and the Vatican. Rome 
was thus confined to the walls of Aurelian and their restoration 
by Honorius, and even within its precincts extensive districts. 
were uninhabited. The most remarkable buildings of former 
days indeed still existed, but after the reign of Deodatus they 
were entirely neglected, and thus one after another they fell 
into decay and ruin. 


Ancient Mirrors. 


The looking-glasses of the ancients were usually made of 
metal—at first of a composition of tin and copper, but after- 
wards more frequently of silver. Pliny says that silver mirrors 
were first made by Praxiteles in the time of Pompey the 
Great, but they are mentioned as early as that of Plautus. 
Under the empire the use of silver mirrors was so common 
that they began to be used even by maid-servants. They are 
constantly mentioned in the Digest when silver plate is 
referred to. At first they were made of the purest silver, but 
metal of an inferior quality was afterwards employed. 
Frequently, too, the polished silver plate was no doubt very 
slight, but, according to Vitruvius, the excellence of the mirror © 
very much depended on the thickness of the plate, since the 
reflection was stronger in proportion as the plate was thicker. | 
We find gold mirrors mentioned once or twice by ancient 
writers, but it is not impossible, as Beckmann has remarked, 
that the term golden rather refers to the frame or ornaments 
than to the mirror itself, as we speak of a gold watch, though 
the cases only may be of that metal. Besides metals, the 
ancients also formed stones into mirrors, but these are men- 
tioned so seldom that we may conclude they were intended 
for ornament rather than for use. Pliny mentions the obsidian © 
stone, or, as it is now called, the Icelandic agate, as particularly 
suitable for this purpose. Domitian is said to have had a 
gallery lined with phengites, which by its reflection showed 
everything that was done behind his back, by which Beck- 
mann understands a calcareous or gypseous spar or selenite 
which is indeed capable of reflecting an image, but we cannot 
therefore conclude that the ancients formed mirrors of it. 
Mirrors were also made of rubies, according to Pliny, 
who refers to Theophrastus for his authority; but he 
seems to have misunderstood the passage of Theophrastus, 
and this stone is never found now sufficiently large to enable it 
to be made into a mirror. The emerald, it appears, also served 
Nero for a mirror. The ancients seem to have had glass 
mirrors also like ours, which consist of a glass plate covered at 
the back with a thin leaf of metal. They were manufactured 
as early as the time of Pliny at the celebrated glass houses of 
Sidon, but they must have been inferior to those of metal, since 
they never came into general use and are never mentioned by 
ancient writers among costly pieces of furniture, whereas metal 
mirrors frequently are. Pliny seems to allude to them in 
another passage, where he speaks of gold being applied 
behind a mirror, which we can understand if we admit that 
Pliny was acquainted with glass mirrors. Of mirrors made 
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of a mixture of copper and tin the best were manufactured at 
Brundisium. This mixture produces a white metal, which, 
unless preserved with great care, soon becomes so dim that it 
cannot be used until it has been previously cleaned and polished. 
For this reason a sponge with pounded pumice-stone was 
generally fastened to the ancient mirrors. Looking-glasses 
were generally small and such as could be carried in the hand. 
Most of those which are preserved in museums are of this 
kind ; they usually have a handle, and are of a round or oval 
shape. Instead of their being fixed so as to be hung against 
the wall or to stand upon the table or floor they were generally 
held by female slaves before their mistresses when dressing, 
which office was also performed sometimes by the lover when 
admitted to the toilet of his mistress. On ancient vases we 
sometimes find female slaves represented holding up mirrors 
to their mistresses. Looking-glasses, however, were also made 
of the length of a person’s body, of which kind the mirror of 
Demosthenes must have been. They were fastened to the 
walls sometimes, though not generally. Suetonius, in his life 
of Horace, speaks of an apartment belonging to that poet 
which was lined with mirrors (sfeculatum cubiculum), which 
expression, however, Lessing considers as contrary to the Latin 
idiom, and therefore regards the whole passage as a forgery. 
That there were, however, rooms ornamented in this way is 
probable from Claudian’s description of the chamber of Venus, 
which was covered over with mirrors, so that whichever way 
her eyes turned she could see her own image. We frequently 
find the mirror mentioned in connection with Venus, but 
Minerva was supposed to make no use of it. 


Falling Weights on Floors. 


Pressure can only produce an effect in time, an instan- 
taneous alteration of velocity being mechanically absurd. But 
if a pressure produce its whole effect in an imperceptible time 
there is all the appearance of an instantaneous destruction or 
creation of velocity. Suppose a hammer, for instance, to strike 
an anvil with a velocity of 20 feet in a second. The instant the 
contact begins both hammer and anvil begin to be compressed, 
and the compression begins at the rate of 20 feet a second. 
But the resistance to compression is enormous, and is a pres- 
sure which, though it takes time to destroy any velocity, yet 
will destroy a velocity of 20 feet a second in a very small frac- 
tion of a second. The moment the velocity is all destroyed 
the effort of the anvil and hammer (both of which are com- 
pressed) endeavouring to restore themselves, the continuation 
in fact of the pressure which destroyed the velocity, will give a 
velocity to the hammer in a contrary direction, or the hammer 
will rebound, as it is well known to do. In the appendix to 
Professor Whewell’s ‘Elementary Treatise on Mechanics” a 
smathematical investigation of such problems, by the late Sir 
George Airy, will be found, upon highly probable hypotheses 
as to the constitution of matter. The following result of these 
hypotheses will give an idea of the enormous pressures which 
are created in common cases of what is called impact. Ifa 
column of iron 3 inches high be let fall on an anvil 2 feet high 
from a height of 8 feet, the compression of both hammer and 
anvil is about one-thousandth of a foot, and the pressure 
‘exerted at the moment when it is greatest is that of a quiescent 
column of iron similar to the hammer in its action, but of no 
Jess than 4,coo feet high. 


Deception in Painting. 

“‘ [mitation,” says Coleridge, “is the mesothesis of likeness 
and difference. The difference is as essential to it as the like- 
ness, for without the difference it would be copy or facsimile. 
But, to borrow a term from astronomy, it is a librating meso- 
thesis, for it may verge more to likeness as in painting, or more 
to difference as in sculpture.” It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that we should come to something like a clear under- 
‘standing of this difference between painting and nature, as 
from mistakes on this point have proceeded all the varieties of 
mannerism that have in every age sprung up like weeds in the 
fair domain of art, and not seldom with their rank luxuriance 
overrun its whole extent. Every fault arising from indolence, 
from inability, or from conceit may be sheltered, as it has been 
sheltered, under the principle that the object of painting is not 
to deceive. Defective colouring, mannered forms, impudent 
and tasteless bravura of execution, as well as servile imitation 
of that which is the easiest to copy, the immaturity of early art. 
Perhaps the best safeguard against mistake on this subject will 
lie in our perception that the art of painting is in no respect, 
excepting in what relates to its mechanical instruments, a 
human invention, but the result solely of the discovery and 
application of those laws by which nature addresses herself to 
the mind and heart through the eye, and that there is nothing 
really excellent in art that is not strictly the result of the artist’s 
obedience to the laws of nature, and not because he has willed 
it to be excellent ; just as in morals perfection consists in 
obedience to laws which no man ever had the power to make, 
Now deception, excepting with extraneous assistance, or but 


for a moment, is impossible. One instant’s close examination 
of a wax figure which we have just before believed to be alive 
shows us to what an infinite distance it is removed from nature. 
And yet, such is the effect of its approach to life, that even after 
we know what it is, we feel as much as ever its want of the 
power to move, and which we never miss in a fine statue. In 
all we have said, therefore, of deception of the eye, we have only 
meant the deception of a moment or at a distance, for nature 
allows of no copies that will bear continued or close inspection. 
And yet while she has placed this beyond the reach of human 
hands, she has entrusted art with a peculiar mission—the power, 
as we have said, of doing something for the world which she 
herself refuses to do. How many of her most exquisite forms, 
graces and movements—how many of her most beautiful com- 
binations of colours, of lights and shadows that are “ instant 
seen and instant gone” does she not permit the painter to 
transfix for the delight of ages? And indeed he is honoured 
with another and often a higher task, that of leading us to a 
perception of many of her latent beauties, and of many of her 
appearances which the unassisted eye might not recognise as 
beauties but for the direction of the pencil. These considera- 
tions alone are enough to show that art has a place assigned to 
it in the great scheme of beneficence by which man is allowed 
to be the instrument of adding to his sources of innocent enjoy- 
ment. ‘“ Painting and sculpture,” says Richardson, “are not 
necessary to our being ; brutes and savage men subsist without 
them; but to our happiness as rational creatures they are 
absolutely so.” 


Edward III. and English Art. 


Edward III. was the most discerning and liberal of his 
race ; his strong mind and penetrating sagacity encouraged 
and rewarded few except men of conduct and capacity. His 
court became the most magnificent, as he was certainly the 
most powerful prince in Christendom. A warrior himself, and 
a statesman of the first order, he was well supported by his 
chivalrous sons, more particularly by that renowned prince 
whose sword struck so nigh the heart of France and Spain at 
Poictiers and Najara. The kings of France and Scotland were 
his captives; his ports were filled with shipping for war and 
for merchandise ; his nobles, remarkable alike for turbulence 
and valour, instinctively bowed to the commanding genius of 
their prince, and forsaking their strongholds, appeared at court 
with their wives and daughters, and began to acknowledge the 
influence of chivalry and literature. Chaucer was there with 
his “ well of English undefiled ;” Gower, a name revived with 
lustre in our own days ; Froissart, the chief of all chroniclers 
before or since, with Sir John Chandos, the Roland of Prince 
Edward’s camp; while over the whole presided Philippa of 
Hainault, an accomplished princess, who soothed the natural 
sternness of her husband’s character, and aided largely in 
softening into civility and elegance the hitherto rude and 
turbulent nobility of England. That much was needed we may 
gather from the lively image which Walpole has given of the 
preceding reigns. ‘During the days of the two first Edwards,” 
he says, “I find no vestiges of art, though it was certainly 
preserved here, at least by painting on glass. No wonder that 
a proud, a warlike and ignorant nobility encouraged only that 
branch which attested their dignity. Their dungeons were 
rendered still darker by their pride. It was the case of all the 
arts ; none flourished but what served to display their wealth or 
contributed to their security. They were magnificent without 
luxury, and pompous without elegance. Rich plate, even to the 
enamelling on gold, rich stuffs and curious armour were carried 
to excess, while their chairs were mere pedestals, their clothes 
were encumbrances, and they knew no use of steel but as it 
served for safety or destruction. Their houses, for there was 
no medium between castles and hovels, implied the dangers of 
society, not the sweets of it, and, whenever peace left them 
leisure to think of modes, they seemed to imagine that fashion 
consisted in transfguring the human body instead of adding 
grace to it.” This savage picture is dashed off by the hand of 
a satirist, yet it would be little softened by spreading over it the 
hues of perfect truth. The large intercourse, by barter and by 
battle, which the third Edward established with foreign lands, 
more particularly France and Spain, brought wealth and 
consequently conferred importance upon our middle ranks. 
“Riches and plenty,” observes Warton, “the effects of 
conquest, peace and prosperity, were spread on every side, and 
new luxuries were imported in great abundance from the con- 
quered countries. There were few families, even of moderate 
condition, but had in their possession precious articles of dress 
and furniture, such as silk, fur, tapestry, embroidered beds, 
embossed cups of gold and silver, agate and crystal ; bracelets, 
chains and necklaces brought from Caen, Limoges, and other 
foreign cities.” Not a little of this golden shower descended on 
the Church. The son and grandson of Henry III. inherited 
neither his submission to the clergy nor his love of cathedrals, 
and during their stirring and turbulent reigns art was little 
heard of, but it revived with Edward III. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE have often called attention to the anomalous state of 
the law on the subject of designs. Large sums of money 
are expended by the country in teaching design, and men 
‘and women spend years in acquiring the power. But time 
and money are wasted so long as the Courts are indifferent 
to originality and sanction the most absurd and inappro- 
priate applications of form. What could be more ridiculous 
when considered bya common-sense standard than the case 
which was heard this week in the Court of Appeal arising out 
of a contest between stove-makers? One firm created a 
stove of a hexagonal form, the sides being cast in the form 
of a cathedral window. Another firm professed to be 
inspired to producea similar example of originality. Justice 
KerKkEWwICH decided there was no infringement of design, 
and for once designers would agree with his lord- 
ship, But on appeal the decision was reversed. 
lord HERSCHELL repeated the exposition of the law 
which he already applied in a similar case, viz. :— 
‘The question must be determined by placing the designs 
side by side, and asking whether they are the same, or 
whether the one. is an obvious imitation of the other. I 
ought, perhaps, to qualify, this by saying that as a design to 
be registered must, by section 47, be a ‘new or original 
design not previously published in the United Kingdom,’ 
one may be entitled to take into account the state of 
knowledge at the time of registration, and in what respects 
the design was new or original when considering whether 
‘any variations from the registered design which appear in 
the alleged infringement are substantial or immaterial.” 
Granting that one stove suggested the other, can it be said 
that the first was new and original? It was a copy of a 
‘form that was ancient and was public property. . According 
to JOHNSON, “ original ” signifies “ primitive, pristine, first.” 
Is a miniature cast-iron window entitled to be considered 
as a first existence, an archetype? 


THE carving of Medizval sculptors is never more 
delightful than when the subjects are flowers. ‘Their 
figure compositions are .often puzzling, not merely - from 
the indifference to created examples which they reveal, but 
from the delight seen in exhibiting scenes of punishment, 
which was never much of a characteristic with artists, 
unless they were men with unequilibrated minds, like 
~MIcHEL ANGELO and WILLIAM Brake. The fragments of 
carving from the shrine of St. FRipEswipE which were 
found in Oxford Cathedral, and which are described in 
the last number of Archeologia Oxoniensis, are charming 
examples of that power which came from affection for floral 
ornament. The saint, it appears, found her mission in 
solacing the GurRTHs and other serfs and outlaws who 
lived in the Abingdon woods. The sculptors therefore 
almost concealed her figure, and filled the spandrels with 
such simples as were to be found in the district, and which 
the saint was likely to employ with her patients. The 
plants are so faithfully represented that Mr. Drucz, the 
author of ‘The Flora of Oxfordshire,” has been able to 
identify them, and he testifies that they are all to be found 
near Binsey, the modern name of the place where the 
Saxon saint’s hospice was set up. Among them are syca- 
more, maple, celandine, columbine, hogsweed, crowsfoot, 
oak, ivy, &c. The monument is supposed to have measured 
about 7 feet in its length, and it was 6 feet in height, and it 
must have been among the most perfect of English works 
of its class. Apparently it was the “new shrine” mentioned 
in some legal deeds of 1269. 


ANOTHER paper in the same number suggests the diffi- 
culties which Sir THomas Bop ey encountered about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century in endeavouring to be 
his own contractor, clerk of works and architect for his 
library. On a Christmas Eve we find him expressing the 
hope that in a fortnight he would be clear of his carpenters, 
joiners, carvers, glaziers “and all that idle rabble.” But he 
was destined to learn that it was easier to negotiate with 
foreigners than with English workmen. “Three months 
afterwards he says, ‘“1f my workmen - would consider the 
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due payment that I make, methinks they would or should 
endeavour to yield me good content.” Sir THomas eyi- 


dently overlooked that his due and liberal payments would 


keep his workmen attached to his building. He fell ill, 
and was obliged to depend upon the help of friends who 
were as little able to control the men as the worthy knight. 
In April 1611 he writes to one of them:—“In any case 
you must continue my care about my building, and call 
upon ACROIDE and BeEntTLey for the choice of their stone 
and the close laying of it least their latter offences should 
deserve more reproof than their former. In which 
regard they are oft to be remembered of looking to 
their business. Albeit I make no doubt but they will be so 
diligent and provident as there shall be no cause for their 
enemies the townsmen to insult as they did.” A few 
months afterwards we find him writing that he must adven- 
ture upon the voyage to Oxford, although it will take him 
three days. ‘‘I find,” he says, “that my presence will be 
greatly requisite in many respects.” Then the foundations 
became perplexing. He wrote :—“I did not take so great 
a pleasure to hear that my workman had found out a bottom, 
where he found the first hole, as it grieveth me again; that 
he should be troubled with a second. But, however, we 
must go through with it now.”: The joiners appear to have 
given most trouble. ‘He begs a friend in September to 
‘‘call upon my joiners, that ‘all things may be done both 
speedily and gracefully as my payment to them doth well 
deserve.” The letters are not dated, and it is impossible to 
determine whether they relate to the first or second library, 
or both; but they are ‘evidence’ that Sir THomas BopDLEy 
suffered from his belief in his own knowledge of con- 
struction. ; : 
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ALLOWANCES should always be made for great rulers if 
they show human weakness in their diversions, but ‘it is ‘to 
be regretted that the EMpERorR or GERMANY cannot. find 
some other relaxation than meddling with the arts. No 
doubt the Great FREDERICK was prone to a similar weak- 
ness. Imitating French versifiers and flute-playing were, 
however, modest exercises if compared with his descendant’s 
efforts. The latest feat of the Emperor is a design for an 
allegorical picture, which might be supposed was intended 
to warn Europeans against inroads of Buddhism, if the 
weapons which it is proposed to use were not swords and 
spears. According to the account which has appeared in 
a semi-official German paper, representatives of European 
nations are depicted as following the guidance. of St. 
MIcHAEL and about to meet hordes of Asiatic barbarians. 
The battlefield selected by the archangel is, of course, near 
the Castle of Hohenzollern, Germany, who appears as a 
beautiful Amazon, is not only ready for the contest but 
imparts confidence to Russia and Austria. Both France and 
England appear to be wanting in the spiritual vision which 
would enable them to realise the danger which is suggested 
not only by crowds of wild, tribes but by burning cities and 
clouds that assume terrible forms. BuppHaA appears 
mounted on a Chinese dragon and is the inspirer of the 
movement. If Germany and her allies were not keeping 
watch and ward the destruction of western civilisation 
would be imminent. An inscription, ‘ Peoples of Europe, 
keep guard over your most sacred treasures, WILLIAM, I.R.,” 
forms the key to the piece. In England, where pictures 
that defied all rules of art have been*most popular, the 
design is likely to be admired, but can a German who has 
grappled with zesthetic problems {be loyal enough to keep 
from pitying the author, and can he conclude that weak- 
ness in design means genius in governing ? 
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Byrchitectural Hntiquitices of Mormandy. 


Church of Colombp. 


geereseay LTE church of Colomby, to use the language of M. De 

AwAw) Gerville, is one of the last of the religious edifices 
built by those powerful barons whose sway extended 
equally over Normandy and England. No records, 
indeed, are left either as to the actual time of its 
erection or the name of its founder. With respect, however, to 
the former, the style of the architecture is sufficiently decisive, 
and there is as little cause for hesitation in referring its origin 
to a nobleman allied to the family of the Conqueror. 

Baldwin de Brionis or De Molis, who accompanied that 
monarch in his expedition against England and was afterwards 
married to his niece, was rewarded by him for his services 
with the barony of Okehampton, where he resided, as. well: as 
with the custody of the county of Devon and the government 
of Exeter Castle in fee. The earldom of the same county, 
together with a grant of the Isle of Wight, was conferred by 
Henry I. upon the son of Baldwin, Richard de Redvers, and 
either in the same or the following generation this powerful 
family obtained a still further accession to its riches and 
honours in the possession of Néhou, a considerable portion of 
the barony of St. Sauveur le Vicomte, which Néel, Viscount of 
the Cotentin, had forfeited in 1047. The domain of Néhou 
included a collegiate church, and one of the prebends of this 
was attached to the second portion of the church of Colomby. 

It appears from three inquiries instituted at different times 
by the bishops of Coutances, with a view to ascertain the value 
of the livings in their diocese, that in the years 1255, 1666 and 
1737 Colomby was under two separate ministers, one of them 
nominated by the lord the other by the abbey of Montbourg. 

Almost all the noblemen of the family of Redvers, who after 
the conquest of England commonly assumed the additional 
name of Vernon, were distinguished by the baptismal appella- 
tion* of Baldwin, William or Richard. The first of the 
Richards laid the foundation of the monastery of Montbourg 
He died there in 1107, after having enriched his rising convent 
with numerous donations, and among others, with the second 
portion of Colomby. Baldwin, his son and successor, confirmed 
the donations ; he took arms against King Stephen, and was 
forced by that monarch to flee from England in 1136, shorily 
after which time he completed the abbey begun by his father 
and caused it to be dedicated in 1152; three years subsequently 
he died. A second Richard, who succeeded him in his 
honours as Earl of Devonshire and Lord of Néhou, died in 
1162, and a third of the same name in 1184. This last, not 
content with merely confirming the donations made by his 
ancestors to Montbourg, materially increased them; he also 
added to the collegiate church of Néhou a fifth prebend, which 
he conferred upon one of the ministers of Colomby, and it was 
by him, according to the opinion of M. De Gerville, that the 
church, the subject of the present article, was built. 

A few years only elapsed after the decease of this chieftain 
before Normandy became reunited to the crown of France, 
and one of the first acts of Philip Augustus, who then sat upon 
the throne, was to register the fiefs of his new province, their 
several possessors and the service owed by each. This took 
place in the year 1207; and Néhou, which was bound to 
turnish the monarch with five horse soldiers, was at that time 
in the possession of Richard of Vernon, a nobleman of whom no 
notice is to be found in the genealogy of the lords of the Isle 
of Wight. The register records the fact in the following 
terms :—“ Ric. de Vernon tenet baroniam de Neahou per 
servicium quimque militum. Guillelmus de Vernon tenet inde 
duo feoda et dimidium.” 

The church of Colomby is in perfect preservation, unspoiled 
- and undefaced by modern alterations or additions, saving only 
that of a porch at the western extremity. For simplicity and 
uniformity it cannot be surpassed, nor can any building be 
better qualified to afford a specimen of the religious architec- 
ture of the times. Though destitute both of transept and 
aisles, the tower is central ; the east end terminates in a flat 
wall. The columns within are clustered and light, formed of 
stone, which unites in an eminent degree the advantage of 
great strength with that of yielding easily to the chisel, and 
which is dug from the quarries of Yvetot, near Valognes. The 
same quarries also furnished the principal part of the stone 
‘employed in the construction of the cathedral of Coutances. 
The plate exhibits at c the elevation of the south side of the 
church, to which have been added for the more complete 
understanding of the subject :—A. The west front ; B East 
end ; D. South doorway to the chancel; E. A single window. 


Castle of Arques. 


E town of Arques, situated in the immediate vicinity 
of Dieppe, is a spot consecrated by the historical 
muse, and one upon which a Frenchman always 
dwells with pleasure as the place that fixed the 
sceptre inthe hands of the most popular monarch 
of the nation, Henry IV. 

The sovereign, fleeing from the superior forces of the 
League, here, in the very confines of his kingdom, finally re- 
solved to make his last stand, urged to the measure by the: 
Marshal de Biron, but doubtful in his own mind whether it 
would not be the wisest as well as the safest plan to seek 
refuge in the friendly ports of England. Reduced to the 
utmost extremity, “a king without a kingdom, a husband with- 
out a wife and a warrior without money,” he stopped at Arques. 
in a state bordering upon despair ; and yet when the Count de 
Belin, who was brought in prisoner shortly before the battle,. 
assured His Majesty that in two hours an army of 40,000 men 
would be upon him, and that he saw no forces there to resist 
them, the king replied with that gaiety of mind that never 
forsook him, “ You see not all, M. Belin, for you reckon not 
God and my just claim who fight for me.” 

Henry’s whole army consisted of only 3,090 infantry and 
690 cavalry ; the hostile forces amounted to more than 30,000, 
commanded by the Duke of Mayenne, one of the ablest leaders. 
of the League, but the Fabius rather than the Marcellus of the 
party. The occasion, however, needed the sword rather than 
the buckler. Henry’s soldiers fought with che courage of 
desperation, but everything seemed lost when, according to- 
the account given by Sully, the fog, which had been very 
thick all the morning, cleared suddenly away, and afforded the 
garrison in the castle of Arques a full view of the enemy’s. 
army, against which they discharged four pieces of artillery 
with such effect as to kill great numbers of them. Their pro- 
gress was thus effectually stopped, and the guns from the castle 
continuing to play upon them they were soon thrown into dis- 
order, and retreated to their original position. 

From this time the aspect of the king’s affairs changed ;. 
his well-known laconic epistle to Crillon, ‘‘ Hang thyself, brave 
Crillon, for we have fought at Arques without thee,” showed 
his own sense of the important results that might be expected 
from the battle. The most important of all was, that 
he was immediately joined by an auxiliary force of 4,000 
English and Scotch, sent by Queen Elizabeth to his aid; and 
that, almost immediately afterwards, another still more con- 
siderable reinforcement was brought him by the Count of 
Soissons, Henry of Orleans, Duke of Longueville, D’Aumont 
and Biron; so that the Duke of Mayenne was obliged to- 
retreat in his turn, and Henry saw himself within a few days 
under the walls of the capital, in a situation to dictate terms 
to his rebellious subjects. 

The castle of Arques had on this occasion essentially served: 
the royal cause, but it seems to have been suffered from that 
time forwards to fall into decay. All mouldering, however,, 
and ruined as it is, its walls and towers may yet for many cen- 
turies bid defiance to wind and weather unless active measures. 
are used for their demolition. At the Revolution the castle 
became national property, and as such was sold. 

The present plate, which represents the principal entrance, 
will serve to convey some idea of the general character of the: 
building, as well as of the immense size of the massy towers 
and of the crumbling appearance of their surface. Two piers. 
only remain of the drawbridge by which they were approached, 
and the three successive arches of the gateway are torn irito 
little more than shapeless rents. It would be very difficult to. 
convey by means of any engraving an adequate idea of the 
grand character of the whole ruin or of its imposing situation. 
Still more difficult would be the attempt to represent its. 
masonry. The walls have certainly been in most cases, and 
probably in all, covered with a facing of brick of comparatively 
modern date ; and in some parts this facing still remains, or, 
where it is torn off, nothing but rubble is visible. In other 
places they appear to have been constructed of alternate layers. 
of brick and flint, disposed with the same regularity as in 
Roman buildings, and the thin form of these bricks leads also- 
to the impression that they are of Roman workmanship. 

If such a supposition may be allowed to be well founded,, 
the first establishment of a fortress in this situation is probably 
but little posterior to the Christian era, and many antiquarians. 
are disposed to believe that such was really the case. At the: 
same time, even allowing the truth of this surmise in its fullest. 
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extent, it is most probable that the Roman castle had fallen 
into ruin and disuse long before the Norman conquest. 

Both William of Jumieges and the chronicle of St. Wan- 
drille expressly mention that William, son to Duke Richard II, 
received from his nephew, the Conqueror, the earldom of 
Arques, and built a castle there. Other writers ascribe the 
origin of the fortress to the eighth century, and others to the 
latter part of the twelfth. Nothing is now left sufficiently per- 
fect to determine the point, nor anything that can justly be 
considered decisive of the style of its architecture. 

The situation of the castle is very bold; it crowns the 
extremity of a ridge of chalk hills of considerable height, which, 
commencing to the west of Dieppe, and terminating at this 
‘spot, have full command of the valley below. The fosse which 
surrounds the walls is wide and deep. The outline of the 
fortress is oval, but not regularly so; and it is varicd by towers 
of uncertain shape placed at unequal distances. The two 
entrance-towers and those nearest to them to the north and 
south are considerably larger than the rest. One of these 
larger lateral towers is of a most unusual form. It appears as 
if the original intention of the architect had been to make it 
circular, but that changing his design in the middle of his 
work, he had attached to it a triangular appendage, probably 
by way of a bastion. Three others adjoining this are square, 
anc indeed appear to partake as much of the character of 
‘buttresses as of towers. 

The castle is internally divided into two wards, the first of 
which, on entering, is everywhere rough with the remains of 
foundations ; the inner, which is by far the largest, is ap- 
proached by a square gatehouse with high embattled walls, and 
contains towards its further end the quadrangular keep, whose 
shell alone is standing. The walls of this are of great height; 
in their perfect state they were carefully faced with large 
square stones, but these are principally torn away. The crypts 
beneath the castle are spacious, and may still be traversed for 
a considerable length. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N Wednesday, the 13th inst., the session of the Northern 
Architectural Association was commenced, when an 
address was delivered by the president, Mr. Joseph Oswald. 
After reviewing the growth of the Association and various 
local topics Mr. Oswald spoke about some of its operations. 
As an instance of this may be noted an incident in the past 
year. An application was made to your Council for advice by 
the Master Builders’ Association in connection with a point of 
difficulty that had arisen, in consequence of a feeling on the 
part of their joiners that work was occasionally done in build- 
ings by cabinet-makers which the former trade considered more 
properly within their own province. Definition being pro- 
verbially the grave of argument, it was suggested that an 
attempt should be made to define the line of demarcation 
between the work of the respective trades mentioned. Sucha 
‘task is, however, difficult. Overlapping will and must take 
place occasionally, not only in these, but in other branches of 
the crafts engaged in building operations, and the exercise of 
mutual forbearance, tact and good feeling is the best policy in 
the interest of all workers and of the public, at whose will and 
for whose convenience and ultimate benefit all professions and 
‘crafts can only hope to exist. 

It is a trite saying that history repeats itself. I was much 
interested lately to find, while glancing over some records of 
‘the ancient incorporated companies of Newcastle-on-Tyne, that 
‘as long ago as 1579 similar difficulties had existed. It was 
then made one of the rules of the House Carpenters’ Company 
‘that there should be annually elected three wardens, two 
‘carpenters and one joiner; that “the joiners should work at 
the sealing of houses within, the making of ‘dorments and 
windows,’ ‘ drawn tables of framework and tables of turnposts,’ 
‘buffet-stools, ‘forms, ‘cupboards, ‘almeries, ‘pressers,’ 
“buttries of framed-work,’ ‘framed chists,’ and all others pinned 
‘with wood ; as also every other kind of joiners work. That 
the two trades should occupy, in common, the making of 
buttries, or any other kind of work with ‘sealing linck, z.e. one 
board growen in another and nailed with iron nails ; ‘chists for 
corpses, and all other chists not pinned with wood ;’ ‘remov- 
ing of beds, cupboards and draw-tables, together with making 
of doors and windows mulder work.” And I also find that ten 
years later, in 1589, the joiners separated themselves from the 
house carpenters and constituted a fellowship, or company, of 
themselves ; and that much later, in 1737, the two companies 
“agreed upon a schedule of the sorts of work peculiarly 
belonging to each, and also of the several sorts of work, in 
common, which both might execute without distinction.” 

In searching these records of the old freemen of our town, 
I find that, in addition to the companies I have mentioned, 
there were also the following connected with buildings, viz. 
‘bricklayers and plasterers ; masons ; slaters ; smiths; plumbers, 
jpewterers and glaziers ; and upholsterers, tinplate workers and 


Stationers, the last a curious combination, having amongst its 
rules that they should not interfere with each other’s callings. 


Local Architects a Century ago and since. 

And now let us turn for a few minutes to the relationship 
between our own profession and the public. As at present 
exercised, ours must be deemed a modern profession. A 
hundred years ago in our town it scarcely existed. Our local 
historian, writing in 1826, tells us that in 1782 “an opulent 
architect” (s#trabile dictu) became the owner of a house which 
had long been one of the sights of Newcastle. It stood on the 
site of Grey Street, in front of the block now occupied by 
Lambton’s Bank, but facing towards Pilgrim Street. This 
“‘opulent architect” was a certain George Anderson, and he re- 
christened the house ‘“‘ Anderson Place.” His son was the donor 
of the great bell which hung, until four years ago, in St. Nicholas’s 
steeple, and was called, after him, “the Major.” But this 
‘opulent architect,” we are told by another local historian, was 
a builder, and there is no doubt that the “architects” of a 
hundred years ago, in provincial towns, were not only the de- 
signers, but the actual constructors of their buildings. There 
was in Newcastle such an one named Newton, who built 
Charlotte Square and lived there. He was the designer of the 
old Assembly Rooms (1774) and of St. Ann’s Church (1768), 
He died previous to the commencement of this century. There 
were also the Messrs. Stokoe, father and son, who designed 
and built the Moot Hall (1810-12), as well as Elswick Hall, 
Newcastle. And there was David Stephenson, who laid 
out Mosley Street and Dean Street in Newcastle, and 
Church Street in Gateshead; who designed the theatre 
which stood where the lower end of Grey Street now 
unites with Mosley Street, and who also won, in com- 
petition, and superintended the building of All Saints 
Church (1786-96), an admirable composition, the steeple 
especially being well worthy of careful study, and rivalling, I 
think, many of those which Wren, Hawksmoor and Gibbs 
erected in the Metropolis. He also designed the column at 
Alnwick in 1816 as a testimonial to the then Duke of North- 
umberland from his tenantry. Our Association may deem itself 
ultimately connected with Stephenson (who died in 1819), 
because our first president, John Dobson, was his pupil, and 
in the address which Mr. Dobson delivered at the first 
formal meeting of this Association on April 19, 1859, 
he gave some interesting particulars of his master, with 
whom he completed his articles in 1809, and thereafter 
established himself as the first local exclusively professional 
architect, all of his predecessors having, more or less, 
associated themselves with the actual business of a builder. 
At that time Mr. Dobson, in Northumberland, and Mr. 
Bonomi, in Durham, were the only such architects between 
York and Edinburgh, Mr. Bonomi also acting as county 
surveyor for Durham. Of course, professional architects had 
received commissions in these northern parts before, but they 
came from London. For instance, Sir John Vanbrugh, who 
designed Seaton Delaval Hall, and Payne, who designed the 
mansions at Gosforth, Belford, Axwell and Bywell. And of 
local birth, though not practice, may be mentioned Lancelot 
Brown, ‘‘ Capability Brown,” as he was called, who lived 
between 1716 and 1783, who, as a landscape-gardener and 
architect, enjoyed a great London reputation for thirty years. 

Contemporary with Mr. Dobson were John and Benjamin 
Green, father and son, who between them designed the Grey 
Column, the present Theatre Royal, the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Institution and St. Mary’s Church, Rye Hill, in New- 
castle ; the monument to Lord’ Durham on Pensher Hill, the 
picturesque station buildings on the railway between Newcastle 
and Berwick, the suspension bridge at Scotswood, and the 
timber viaducts which have now been superseded by iron 
bridges across the Ouseburn and Willington Dene, on the 
railway between Newcastle and Tynemouth. 


The Work of Modern Architects. . 

It is surprising to note how, during the present century, 
the number of professional architects has multiplied, and that 
they all can find employment. They exist in accordance with 
a public demand, and what the public requires nowadays in 
the architect is, not an artist only or chiefly, but a man of 
business. As practising architects we are expected to know 
much about, and be responsible for many things which, as 
students, we would have regarded with repugnance. Most of 
us looked forward, no doubt, to spend our future in the delight- 
ful task of giving reins to fancy in the design of monumental 
edifices destined to hand down our name with honour to 
posterity. Alas! we have by the inexorable laws of exchange 
been forced to clip our wings and descend to lesser ambitions. 
But, as George Herbert sings, 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


And there is a satisfaction in bringing mental abilities to bear 
upon whatever fate has placed in our way. We cannot all be 


| artists, we cannot all be specialists, we cannot all select the 
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work we would like to do best ; but we can all, even as men of 


business, infuse into our work some of that spirit which inspired 
our youthful dreams, besides taking care that matters which 
the public deem much more important do not suffer in our 
hands. As designers we may, I| think, take a lesson from the 
way in which Mr. Phil May, the leading black-and-white 
humourist of the day, is said to work. It is reported that he 
first makes a very elaborate drawing of his subject, and after- 
wards eliminates every line that does not tell, every line that is 
not requisite for the story he has to convey. To apply this to 
ourselves, it appears to me that many of our designs would not 
suffer by a similar process. We are apt to sit at our boards 
and work up our elevations so as to make the drawing itself 
effective, forgetting possibly that the drawing is only a means 
to an end, and that the building itself is the object where 
effectiveness is needed. Elaborate detail in the drawing may 
be lost on the building itself, whereas, if we use our indiarubber 
and obliterate the unnecessary, we will probably insure that the 
proportion of the various parts. of our buildings shall be good, 
and in just relation to each other. Without these attributes no 
building, even if covered with ornament, can be satisfactory. 
Carving and ornament is frequently placed where it cannot be 
seen to advantage. It was put on the drawing, no doubt, to 
make that look pretty, but in execution it is far from the eye, 
and in such positions as invite a speedy veil of soot and dirt. 

The exigencies of modern commerce tend to give our 
street fronts the appearance of glass tanks in an unsuccessful 
aquarium that has just gone into liquidation of another sort, 
the water being run off and the space inside devoted to the 
display of other than marine curiosities. Only a few years ago 
one of our members remarked to me that, in street buildings 
where there are shops, architecture began at the first floor, but, 
were he now to be reminded of that criticism, he would be 
inclined to say that architecture had gone up another storey. 
I actually saw not long ago in a North of England town a 
place of business three storeys, I think, in height, where the 
entire frontage, from pavement to eaves, consisted wholly of 
sheets of plate-glass in wooden frames. And so in towns 
whose by-laws require even the out-offices in the back yards of 
houses to be constructed with walls of brick ‘not less than 
9 inches thick,” we may find buildings in the principal streets 
whose front “ walls” are simply of glass }-inch thick for 99 per 
cent. of their superficies. Let but one of these catch fire, and 
woe betide the inmates, the passers by, or the firemen. 

Much of the work of the general practitioner of architecture 
as now developed is technically that of a surveyor—an honour- 
able title, although somewhat out of fashion, except in legal 
phraseology. The learned President of the R.I.B.A. is 
surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and proud of 
his office. Such work may comprise valuations ; negotiations 
as to ancient rights, party walls and easements generally ; 
arbitrations upon all questions connected with land or build- 
ings ; the investigation of failures in construction—settlements 
from subsidence of the strata beneath, or other causes ; the 
laying-out of building estates; sanitary science, and other 
matters too numerous to mention. On all of them it behoves 
us, as nineteenth-century architects and men of business, to 
keep ourselves up to date—to be masters of the jurisprudence 
of building, and to be well versed in the latest productions of 
the human mind and hand applicable to buildings... The intro- 
duction of electricity, for instance, in so many forms in modern 
structures calls for careful study. 

I could wish that the papers from time to time read before 
this Association were sometimes of a more practical nature 
than they usually are. Some years ago our then secretary 
compiled a list of suggestive titles for such papers, but, so far 
as I recollect, only one member has as yet responded. The 
Institution of Civil Engineers annually publishes a list of 
subjects of professional interest, and invites original communi- 
cations thereon, awarding from the funds at its disposal 
premiums or prizes in acknowledgment of such as are deemed 
of superior merit. I think the R.I.B.A. and the allied societies 
might follow this example with advantage; at present the 
Institute prescribes annually the subject of an essay, and awards 
substantial recognition to the best received, but I think a 
greater range of subjects and less abstract ones would lead to 


more interesting results. 


Contemporary Criticism. 


I am often struck by the absence of anything like intelligent 
‘criticism of modern architectural works in the contemporary 
press. Let but a wealthy man build a church or a benevolent 
mstitution of any kind at his own cost, and even if it bea 
travesty of architecture it will be hailed by the press of the 
district as a masterpiece. This is the more remarkable when 
we consider that current politics, national or municipal, are 
subject to scathing criticism day by day ; that literary produc- 
tions of all kinds are reviewed without reserve ; that the drama 
and the music of the hour, in the Metropolis at least, are 


weported on without fear or favour, and that the work of the | 
painter of whatever school is subject to continual comment. - 


But when we come to architecture, the newspaper press 
generally contents itself with an evidently inspired general 
description, in which superlative and superfluous adjectives 
abound, prominence of course being given to the names and 
addresses of those who have in any way contributed to the 
result. In fact, the whole thing smacks of the advertisement. 
Lately, I read an account of a municipal building which stated 
that the ‘“architection” (!) was placed in the hands of the 
borough engineer. Now I cannot help thinking that genuine 
criticism by competent writers, widely disseminated in the 
newspaper press, would go far to establish a healthier tone in 
our national architecture, notwithstanding that in our art 
individual taste must always be an important factor, and “ De 
gustibus non disputandum.” 


The Competition System. 

I have mentioned incidentally that competitions. were in 
vogue a hundred years ago, and that All Saints Church in this 
town was the outcome of one at that time, and I could adduce 
several other instances almost as early. The competition 
system has undoubtedly “come to stay” in our midst. Like 
the poor it is always with us. “There is nothing,” said the 
President of the Institute a fortnight ago, “in other liberal pro- 
fessions at all analogous to our architectural competitions, and 
they certainly do not raise architects in public estimation.” I 
suppose that everything that may, can, should, or could be said 
or written upon the subject has been listened to and read over 
and over again, and | would have refrained from mentioning it 
to-night, save that no presidential address to an architectural 
association appears complete without some reference to it. The 
evils of the system exist, but can be ameliorated. Much has 
been done by the Institute and the allied societies in that 
direction already, but more remains behind. One condition 
continually met with in the terms of competitions is, that the 
promoters shall be at liberty to discard the successful architect 
either without remuneration altogether, or in some cases with 
remuneration totally inadequate, unless he finds a third party 
able and willing to carry out his design for a certain sum 
stipulated by the promoters. This sum is generally absurdly 
small when measured by their requirements of space, accom- 
modation and materials. One would suppose that such pro- 
moters (shrewd commercial men generally, too) believed that 
the architect was in possession of the powers of a despot or 
magician who could control the markets, and who could dictate 
to labour and capital his own terms, or rather the terms of the 
promoters. The same men, assembled together as a municipal 
or county corporation, would probably vote unhesitatingly for 
the maintenance of a certain standard of wages upon their 
works. 

Now, it stands to reason that in a building of given area 

and height, of certain materials and contents, the power of the 
architect over its cost on the side of economy is limited in the 
extreme. And to ask him to stake his commission against the 
chance of a reliable tender being at a certain moment obtain- 
able at a certain low price is simply to ask him to become a 
party to a betting transaction, which his employers, often 
leading lights in religious and charitable schemes, would recoil 
from in horror if called by that name. As all respectable 
competitions are now conducted under the advice of pro- 
fessional assessors, who are competent to advise the promoters 
upon the question of probable cost, I think competing architects 
should make a firm and united stand against a condition so . 
manifestly unfair as that I am now referring to, by absolutely 
refusing to be bound by it from the very outset. No doubt : 
promoters insert such a clause to protect themselves against 
certain responsibilities, not necessarily referable to the archi- 
tects, and that their moral sense generally steps in, even at the 
eleventh hour, to guard architects against grossly unfair 
treatment. But the fact should not be overlooked that pro- 
moters are generally collective bodies, and it is a well-known 
fact—albeit a deplorable one—that a number of men gathered 
together round a table will collectively suffer things to be-done 
which each of them as an individual would be ashamed of 
doing. 
An instance of this kind has occurred recently in connection 
with the competition for new county buildings at Durham. 
This Association and the R.I.B.A. have both respectfully pro- 
tested against the course pursued in that case. It appears, 
however, from a perusal of the conditions, that the County 
Council are legally “within their rights.” Legal rights, how- 
ever, are often moral wrongs. When the Durham County 
Council agreed to appoint, and did appoint, a competent archi- 
tect as assessor to assist them in selecting the best design, it 
seemed to go without saying that, except under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances indeed, they would be guided by the 
advice they themselves sought and expended the ratepayers’ 
money upon obtaining. 

If a man be ill he calls in a doctor, who may prescribe cod- 


. liver oil when the patient would prefer champagne ; but if the 


patient fail to take the advice given the consequences are on 
his own head. If in litigation a man acts contrary to his 
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solicitor’s or counsel’s advice, he alone may suffer. But in the 
case of architectural competitions, when the expert’s advice is 
rejected, the evil results are borne primarily by the poor com- 
petitors who have given weeks, it may be months, of anxious 
thought and hard work to the problem which the promoters 
will, light-heartedly, solve for themselves, and in their own 
way, in a few hours; and, like Pilate, wash their hands of 
moral responsibility to the men they have injured, under the 
cover of a saving clause in the conditions. A nobleman, de- 
servedly respected by us all, stigmatised the agitation against 
the Durham scandal as “a mere professional squabble,” clearly 
showing that for once he failed to grasp the principle at stake. 
I have never known a protest so free from the suspicion of 
personal taint. So far as I can learn, very few local architects 
competed, and, so far as I have heard, no blame is attributed 
to the victors by the vanquished. The different architects, 
selected by the assessor and the Council respectively are all 
alike Associates of the Institute, and the latter are members of 
our own Association. As such, we would be naturally proud 
to congratulate them on well-earned success. 

Such cases will continue to occur so long as competing 
architects are innocent enough to assume absolute good faith 
on the part of the promoters of competitions. The only 
remedy, to my mind, is for every architect proposing to enter 
a competition to satisfy himself, from a careful perusal of the 
conditions, reading critically between the lines, that the sugges- 
tions of the Institute for the conduct of competitions are fully 
and literally complied with, otherwise, should he compete, he 
may, when too late, appeal in vain to a conscience non-existent 
in’ a body without material substance to suffer pain, nor 
immortal soul to need salvation. Such competitors must lay 
their account to bear 


! 


The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 


It is childish to complain that the Institute or the local society 
‘never does anything,” when the competitors themselves have, 
by the implied acceptance of improper conditions, tied their 
own hands, and also those of the representative bodies who 
might otherwise fight their case with some chance of success. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the kind attention accorded 
to my too lengthy and withal fragmentary remarks, and trust, 
while not hesitating to criticise them, you will at the same time 
regard what I have said in the light of a friendly monologue 
rather than a studied dissertation in which every word and 
phrase has been pondered over ere set down. My aim has 
been not to dogmatise, but to arouse discussion and the free 
interchange of thought and opinion upon matters affecting the 
service of the community and the adornment of its surroundings. 
_ “Usui Civium Decori Urbium.” 

Mr. H. Knowles moved a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address. 

Mr. A. B. Plummer, in seconding, referred to the action 
of the Durham County Council in the matter of selecting plans 
for the new county buildings. - He said the competition was 
open to architects in all parts of the kingdom, and about forty 
sent in plans for the proposed buildings. A _ professional 
assessor was appointed, and he selected two sets of plans for 
the first and second places. Both these plans were put aside 
by the County Council, and a third set, standing considerably 
down in the list, was selected. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects wrote to the County Council complaining of their 
action, which was unprecedented. The Northern Association 
also complained, as did the assessor. The County Council 
claimed that the plans selected by them: were of great 
merit. This they did not dispute, and they would have made 
no complaint if they had been selected in the first instance. If 
the County Council desired that a local man should have the 
work they ought to have confined the competition to local men. 
They wished it to be understood that as a body they did not 
interfere in the matter from any personal jealousy, or to make 
a squabble. They interfered purely as a matter of principle. 
When they first took action they did. not know who the 
successful competitors were. Had architects living at a distance 
known that such a course of action was going to be taken, he 
felt sure that they would not have wasted time in preparing 
plans for the County Council. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, the meeting ended. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Sie Monday evening, Mr. F. C. Penrose, president, in the 
chair. 


Sir Arthur Blomfield, R.A., on the part of the subscribers, 
presented a portrait of the last retired president, Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson. The portrait would have been completed, he 
said, long since only for the health of the painter, who 
had been advised to take a trip to South Africa. Sir 
Arthur Blomfield deprecated any idea of using language of 


hyperbole, but said Mr. Anderson as president had broken all 
previous. records and excelled all competitors. To use an 
unparliamentary phrase, he described Mr. Anderson as a very 
glutton for work, adding that the Institute owed him a great 
debt of gratitude. In ,addition to being a hard worker, Mr. 
Anderson possessed the tact, firmness and judgment necessary 
to steer them through troubled waters during his period of 
office. -He concluded by hoping that before long they would 
have a lady as President of the Institute. 
Dr, A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., F.S.A.; then read a paper on 


The Sculptured Columns of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. : 
Dr. Murray, in opening his paper, referred to the late James, 
Fergusson’s views on the subject of the sculptured columns, 
which had been discussed by him in a paper communicated to 
the Institute in 1883. Fergusson had supported his views 
mainly by reference to the remains of the columns at. the 
British Museum. Recently Dr. Murray’s department of the 
Museum had undertaken the task of reconstructing the remains, 
with a result, however, which varied in several particulars from, 
that arrived at by Fergusson. In working out his restoration, 
Fergusson had found it necessary to interject between the 
sculptured drum and the square pedestal an imaginary base. . 
This base, or any intervening base, had been dispensed with. 
altogether in the Museum restoration. The sculptured drum 
had been found to fit exactly on to the square pedestals, 
the bed on the top of the pedestals having been eased oft 
on the outer edge for a width of about two inches, 
apparently for the express purpose of taking the weight 
off the torus. The effect might seem strange, but in-, 
stances existed in the sculptured columns of Trajan in. 
Rome and of Theodosius in Constantinople, where the shaft - 
was separated from the pedestal mainly by an enriched torus— 
such columns, indeed, might have been originally suggested by 
those |at Ephesus. The absence of any intervening member 
between the drums and pedestals of the front row of columns 
was not much to be regretted, but coming to the second row. 
there was a difficulty in the columns not having under them 
some form of base which would range with the Ionic bases 
along the sides of the temple. The lecturer here entered at. 
some length into his reasons for thinking that the square - 
pedestals had stood on a lower platform at the two ends of the 
temple, citing in this connection the description of the ruins 
and the measurements given by Wood, from whose views on 
some points he dissented, and showing in what respects the. 
Museum restoration differed from Fergusson’s. For the ascent 
to the stylobate Wood had proposed a flight of fourteen steps 
all round the temple, each with a tread of 19 inches; but as. 
this left an enormous projection of stylobate outside the columns, 
and as the nse and tread of the steps seemed to be correctly ascer- 
tained, Fergusson felt himself driven to assume a sub-platform of - 
three steps, on which platform he placeda series of wide projecting 
piers, which he supposed to have been richly sculptured. Dr. 
Murray had taken advantage of this platform for the two ends 
of the temple, and had placed on it the sculptured pedestals 
in room of the projecting piers which Fergusson had introduced 
without any trace of evidence among the remains. The thirty- 
six sculptured columns Dr. Murray disposed as follows: two 
between the antze without bases or plinths ; a row of eight, also 
without bases or plinths, resting on the top of the steps ; and 
a front row of eight, raised on square sculptured pedestals to 
the level of the stylobate, and entirely in front of the steps. 
With regard to the arrangement of the steps, for the lower 
platform three steps corresponding to the actual stones now in 
the Museum had been adopted, while for the upper platform . 
the slightly different dimensions of the great altar at Pergamos - 
had been introduced, So far it has beenascertained that certain of 
the sculptured columns had stood on square sculptured pedestals, - 
but how many had such pedestals, or whether all of them had 
not been so enriched it was quite impossible to say. It 
seemed incredible, however, that any one of the huge pedestals 
could have stood on the stylobate. Ii did not follow, again, 
that because certain of the sculptured columns had.stood on 
pedestals at a lower level, the whole of the eight front columns — 
had so stood. His own view of the matter, as illustrated in a . 
drawing exhibited, Dr. Murray claimed to be the simplest way — 
which had occurred to him out of a great difficulty. As regards 
the sculpturing of the lowermost drums of the columns, the 
lecturer gladly accepted the evidence of certain late Roman 
coins which professed to represent the facade of the temple. , 
The much-discussed question as te the interpretation to be 
placed on the words * uno scapo,” used by Pliny when speaking. 
of the columns sculptured in relief, was-here touched upon, the - 
lecturer suggesting the reading “imo scapo,” meaning in- 
Vitruvian language the lowermost part of the shaft. This read- 
ing confirmed the coins and was in agreement with the existing 
remains. With regard to the dimensions of the columns, it 
seemed probable, from a large fragment'sent home by Wood, 
that the angle columns were of. greater diameter, which would 
imply a proportionate increase in height. It was, however, , 
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: , Feat | 
with the sculptured columns that the Museum was chiefly con- | 


cerned. Were they sculptured on all four sides? In consider- 
ing this question the lecturer gave a detailed description of the 
remains, the inferences he had been able to draw from them 
with regard to the subjects depicted on the pedestals, and the 
manner in which the fragments had been utilised in the process 
of restoration. Taking into consideration facts and probabili- 
ties, he had arrived at the conclusion that the pedestals were 
sculptured on all four sides, and that the sculptures were in 
some cases an identical repetition of subject on all four sides, 
in others a series of incidents connected together in thought, 
but not mixed by an artistic motive. Turning to the earlier 
Temple of Ephesus, the one burnt by Herostratus, on the site 
of which the temple above dealt with was erected, the lecturer 


described various remains of columns of the building among | 


the collections of the British Museum, dwelling upon their 
distinctive features. 


According to Herodotus, the cost of | 


“most of the columns of the archaic temple was defrayed by | 


Croesus—a statement confirmed by Wood’s discovery of several 


parts of a base moulding of the older building on which the | 


name of Croesus was inscribed as a donor. A capital recently 
put together from the archaic fragments at the. Museum bore a 
striking resemblance to one from the temple of Hera in Samos 
'—a fact of peculiar interest, as Rhcecus, the architect of the 
temple in Samos, also executed certain sculptures for the 
temple at Ephesus. Summing up, the lecturer affirmed his 
conviction on the following three points :—First, that the 
‘sculptured drum rested directly on the square sculptured 
pedestals as they had been placed in the Museum restoration ; 
secondly, that the pedestals were sculptured on all four sides ; 
thirdly, that the sculptured pedestals could not have stood 
on the stylobate without producing an extremely disagreeable 
effect. 

Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, in the course of his remarks, said 
in regard of Strabo, Pausanias and Pliny, that he thought none 
of those writers had ever seen the temple. 

Professor ROGER SMITH, in complimenting Dr. Murray on 
his interesting and able paper, also remarked that the recovery 

‘of the temple by Mr. Wood was a distinct triumph on the part 
_of English archeologists. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS laid some stress on the fact that 
he had not ventured to put all of Mr. Fergusson’s statements 
before pupils, and Dr. Murray had, he thought, demonstrated 

-to them that the four sides of the square pedestals were covered 
with sculpture. 

Sir HENRY HowarD and Mr. MIDDLETON followed with 

~some remarks. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM expressed the opinion that Dr. Murray 
‘had offered them a more logical explanation than had yet been 

. given, but he called attention to one circular sculptured drum 

being 3 inches larger in diameter than the others. He con- 
sidered that its position at an angle was explanatory, as it 
was weather-worn, denoting that it must have been in an ex- 
posed situation. In regard to the use of Roman coins as 
‘evidence of ancient architecture, the designers had evidently 
shown on the coins what had actually existed. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Murray for what was recognised as a most interesting paper, 
and a paper that must have resulted from much study and 
research. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RICHARD 


MORRIS HUNT.* 


T the request of those whose wishes I am bound to respect, 

the honourable duty of formally commemorating the life 

and professional career of our brother, Richard Morris Hunt, 

third president of the American Institute of Architects, has 
devolved—unworthily, I fear—upon me. 

I shall not here attempt a detailed biography of Richard 
Morris Hunt. In the brief time at my disposal I shall only try 
to account for those qualities in the man which made him dear 
to us, and which are necessary to be commemorated by this 
Institute as a part of the history of contemporary architecture. 

He was born at Brattleboro, Vermont, October 31, 1828. 
He died at Newport, Rhode Island, July 31, 1895. In three 
months more the full measure of his life would have been sixty- 
seven years. He was the fourth of the five children of the 
Hon. Jonathan Hunt and of his wife, Jane Maria Leavitt, both 
descended from old New England stock.. His father, a gentle- 
man of ample means and high consideration in. Vermont, 
represented that commonwealth in Congress from 1827 to 1832, 
and died in Washington while in the public service. The 
education and training of the young children thus fell into the 
hands of the maternal grandmother, whose gentle influence 
was all for sweetness and light, and of the mother, who, for- 
tunately for them—fortunately, indeed, for the future of art in 


* From the memorial address by Mr. Henry Van Brunt, delivered 
‘at the twenty-ninth convention of the American Institute of Architects, 


| University Building, on Washington Square. 


America—was a woman of high spirit, great force of character, 
and of accomplishments far in advance of her time. She made 
her own ambitious ideals the standard for them ; to their best 
culture she devoted herself with peculiar energy and sound 
discretion, and her old age was crowned with their success. 
She lived to see two of her sons, William and Richard, far 
mobile fratrum, recognised by the civilised world as the most 
conspicuous and most imposing forces in the development of 
our national art, the one in painting, the other in architecture, 
and both as the most lovable and most fascinating of men. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to be placed under 
the immediate influence of Hunt, as his pupils, will never forget 
either the wealth of his resources or the inspiring nature of his 
instruction. These resources were placed at our disposal with 
a most lavish hand, and under the vehement and strenuous 
manner of the master we quickly discovered the truth and 
tenderness of his heart. The study of architecture at that time 
was pursued under the most discouraging conditions. The 
art was ill understood, and, indeed, hardly respected by the 
public. There were no schools in which it was recognised as a 
desirable subject for study. There were but few books avail- 
able, and our traditions were eminently provincial. Examples 
of good work were so rare that our ideals of perfection were 
incoherent and doubtful, and were swayed, now in one direction 
and now in another, by the literary warfare then prevailing 
between Gothic and Classic camps. Medizevalism was sustain- 
ing itself by the religious ardour of Pugin and the brilliant 
rhetoric and poetic imagery of Kuskin. Sentiment was keenly 
aroused, but discipline was silent. But, though the atmosphere 
was thick with prejudice and controversy, there was an 
intellectual movement in the midst of it exceedingly attractive 
to young men of education and artistic instincts. 

In the autumn of 1858 three earnest aspirants for archi- 
tectural knowledge applied to Hunt, who had then just com- 
pleted the Tenth Street Studio Building in New York, to take 
one of the studios himself and instal them there as his pupils. 
One of these applicants, our present honoured vice-president, 
Geo. B. Post, had just graduated from the Engineering School 
of the New York University ; the other two were Charles D. 
Gambrill and myself, who, since their graduation at Harvard 
four years before, had been pursuing the study of architecture 
under the somewhat discouraging conditions which then 
prevailed. 

It is due to our dear comrade Gambrill to state here, as a 
part of this story, that subsequently he entered into two 
successive partnerships—one with Post and one with Richard- 
son—and that his untimely death, interrupting a career of 
singular promise, was a loss, not to his friends only, but to the 
architecture of America. 

With the noble generosity of the true artist, Hunt granted 
our request, and equipped one of the studios for our use. 
Early in the following year we were joined by Wm. R. Ware, 
now one of the most honoured and best beloved names in the 
history of American architecture, and subsequently by Frank 


_Furness, our comrade from Philadelphia, and by Edmund 


Quincy and E. L. Hyde, who never practised our art. Thus 
we together entered upon an era so rich, so full of surprise and 
delight, that it seems, as we look back upon it, as if once more 
in the world the joy of the Renaissance, the white light of 
knowledge had broken in upon the superstitions of romance. 
To us it was a revelation and an enlargement of vision so 
sudden and complete that the few years spent by us in that 
stimulating atmosphere were the most memorable and eventful 
in life. But if the disciples were glad to learn, the master was 
generous to teach. 

His own studio and home at that time were in the old 
Here he lived 
as a bachelor in spacious and lofty apartments, filled with the 
spoils of foreign travel. Here were carved antique cabinets, 
filled with bronzes, medallions, precious glass of Venice and 
curiosities of fine handiwork in all the arts. The walls were 
rich with hangings, old panels (sculptured or painted) and 
modern studies from the studios of Paris. These, together 
with Medizeval missals and embroideries, instruments of 
music, masterpieces of forged and wrought metalwork and of 
faience, strange and costly toys of every era of civilisation, 
brought into the great chamber the mellow atmosphere of the 
Old World. More than all this to us was Hunt’s noble and 
inexhaustible library, by far the richest, most comprehensive 
and most curious collection of books on architecture and the 
other fine arts which at that time had been brought together in 
the New World. I doubt if even now this precious library is 
exceeded in some respects by any of the more modern public 
collections. 

To these treasures the fortunate pupils were welcomed with 
boundless hospitality. Indeed, Hunt’s attitude sometimes made 
us feel that he considered the labour and cost of bringing them 
together justified in the Jight which they shed upon us. | For 
myself I can truly say that the hours spent in the gracious 
seclusion of that dim chamber were the most fruitful in my life. 
The aspect of every page, the emotions of every revelation ef 
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the world of art come back to my memory clear and distinct as 
I speak in gratitude and affection. 

Our own workshop in the studio building was hung with 
cartoons in colours, and furnished with casts of architectural 
and decorative detail. Even that working-place was not 
without its ancient carved chimneypiece and its cabinets of 
tarnished gilding. Here we lived in the midst of a congenial 
and sympathetic brotherhood of painters and sculptors from the 
neighbouring studios, happy Bohemians, free to come and go 
as we pleased. Our system of study and practice was based 
upon that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and under the powerful 
stimulus of the master’s criticisms and under the inspiration of 
the atmosphere which he had created for us, our work was 
carried on with enthusiastic loyalty. If outside of our boun- 
daries there seemed to be little or no recognition of architecture 
as a fine art, within it was not only illustrated by all the wealth 
of the Old World, but made living to us by the almost 
tempestuous zeal of the master. In such a place the most 
unimaginative mind could not fail to be kindled. Whatever 
latent powers of expression in art we might have were aroused 
to vigorous action. In that beautiful chamber where he lived 
we traversed every corner of the world of art and filled our 
sketch-books with the fruits of enchanted travel. But amidst 
all this excitement and enthusiasm Hunt ever insisted upon the 
pre-eminent importance of academical discipline and order in 
design. He was most concerned that the substructure 
of our knowledge should be serious, sane and _ solid. 
We were instructed to make our plans on rigidly 
scholastic lines, and the vertical developments in the 
elevations we were taught to study in strict Classic 
form according to the method of the French school. Respect 
for authority and discipline was thus inculcated, and we 
unlearned much of the romantic license which at that time 
tended to turn the practice of architecture into the hands 
of amateurs and virtuosos, But while he insisted on the 
preservation of the Classic formulas for the sake of the train- 
ing of mind and hand, he heartily encouraged the study of 
every style in which the thought of man had expressed itself in 
beauty or power. His photographs, books and prints, his own 
drawings gave us a large view over the whole historical field. 
Academic prejudices never affected the large catholicity of his 
mind. His criticisms of our poor attempts were pungent and 
severe, but so genial and picturesque that every visit left 
behind it not only an enduring inspiration, but an atmosphere 
quickened by his energy and illuminated by his inexhaustible 
humour. For he was as much a comrade as a master. In 
short, our experience was a liberal education in the fullest 
sense, and when we left him, with our imaginations no longer 
sterilised by prejudice and partisanship, but enlarged and 
enlightened by his influence, his warm interest in our personal 
and professional welfare never ceased. For myself at least, in 
the years that have since gone by, the fine impulse which he 
first gave to my life has been revived by countless unexpected 
offices of kindness and solicitude. Through all the vicissitudes 
of time and space I have felt the warmth of his generous heart. 

When, more than thirty years afterwards, in 1893, several of 
us were summoned to act together again with him on the great 
national arena at Chicago the natural dominance of the master 
again asserted itself without pretension, and we once more 
became his willing and happy pupils. To this instinct of 
family loyalty in art, through which all the trained intelligences 
then called together became close kindred, to this ideal relation- 
ship of mutual interest and affection may be attributed in no 
small measure the majestic unity of the Court of Honour. 

The vitalising and enchanting personality which impressed 
itself upon his immediate pupils and through them upon his 
pupils’ pupils, in ever-widening circles of beneficent influence, 
invigorated and enlivened also the first years of this Institute. 
The battle of the styles was then, as I have already intimated, 
waged all over the architectural field, and it must be confessed 
the earliest discussions of this Institute were ensanguined by 
the great dispute. Hunt, with all the martial gallantry of his 
nature, inspired the Classic camp with ardour. The Gothic 
side was championed by the strongest and best-equipped men 
in the profession. The whole historic arsenal was ransacked 
for weapons on both sides, and the controversy was carried on 
with such heat and was so engrossing that finally a vote was 
passed (I think it will be found in the.archives) excluding this 
dangerous subject from the discussions of the Institute. It will 
be readily understood that in theseanimated disputes the pupils 
of Hunt, whose names you will see on the first lists of the 
Institute, where they were written thirty-seven long years ago 
as Associates, followed the white plume of Navarre, and 
inspired by him with rash zeal, dared to measure their maiden 
weapons with those of the oldest and most experienced warriors 
on the other side, men who were doing work which, though 
our art has since immensely enlarged its scope and exalted its 
ideals, still holds a high place and has already become, if not 
venerable, at least historic. But when the smoke of battle 
Cleared away it would be found that the wounds were not deep 
and that good-fellowship had suffered but little strain. 


Indeed in this respect it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
change immediately effected by the establishment of the 
Institute in the personal and professional relationships of its 
members, and in this. beneficent work Hunt’s influence was 
pre-eminent. Before this establishment, community of thought, 
mutual friendship hardly existed among architects. The hand 
of each was turned with jealousy and suspicion against his 
brother. His processes of design and his business methods 
were personal secrets. Each concealed his drawings from the 
rest as if they were pages of a private diary. Even books and 
prints were carefully secluded from inspection by any rival. 
Pupils were apprentices, and, as in my own case, often looked 
with eager and unsatisfied eyes through the glass of their 
masters’ locked bookcases. There were no ethics of practice, 
no unity of action or thought, no national literature of archi- 
tecture. The current professional periodicals of England and 
Germany furnished the sole inspiration of nearly every archi- 
tectural office in the land. Our work was a dim reflection of 
the fashions of our British contemporaries, and in our archi- 
tecture we still remained a dependent province of the mother 
country. Every conspicuous note which was blown on the 
other side of the Atlantic had futile and barren echoes in our 
own land. 

When the first American graduate of the French School of 
Fine Arts appeared upon the scene of narrow architectural 
subserviency, of professional confusion and doubt, the conditions 
were ripe for change. The formation of the American Institute 
of Architects was not intentionally but practically a new declara- 
tion of independence, in which the ardour of Hunt, crowned 
as he was with the approval of the highest architectural authority 
in the Old World, played the part of the big signature of John 
Hancock. I trust 1 do not underrate whatever other conditions 
conduced to this most memorable emancipation, but, in my 
own mind, among them all, Hunt’s influence was the most. 
potent. I feel sure that the union and brotherhood of profes- 
sional interests which then manifested itself for the first time on 
this continent, and the strength which came from that union 
and brotherhood—the strength with which you now, my 
brothers, are strong and independent, the strength which has 
made you Americans in art as in politics—may in no small 
degree be attributed to the man who, at the most critical 
moment in the development of our national architecture, proved 
by his example that the most rigid discipline and highest culture 
which could be furnished by the Old World was not inconsistent 
with the most aggressive and uncompromising patriotism. 
He brought back from the School of Fine Arts in Paris not 
merely a collection of venerable formulas and academic preju- 
dices to make us still more dependent, but a spirit enlarged, 
enlightened, cosmopolitan. Under this vigorous and wholeé- 
some influence his children in art and his children’s children, 
who in prolific generation have multiplied so as to constitute, 
I verily believe, the representative majority of this Institute, 
ceased to be provincial and became national. Thus in respect 
and affection we are celebrating the career and services of one 
who, though but little older in years than some of us, has 
proved his right to be called one of the fathers of American 
architecture. 

It is needless to repeat here the long and brilliant list of his 
works, which include some of the most interesting monuments 
of our time. We all know them well, and all of us more or less 
consciously have gathered strength and inspiration from them. 
But we cannot cease to regret that the noble powers, so 
admirably fitted for the expression of the grandiose, the 
magnificent in our art, should have had their principal field, 
not in our national monuments which his hand would have 
made worthy of our civilisation and a quickening impulse in 
our national art, but in decorating the superb privacies of the 
Vanderbilts and Goelets, the Marquands and Astors, the 
Belmonts and the Gerrys. Concealed behind the guarded 
hospitalities of these generous patrons of architecture, the 
studied proportion, the lovely details, the monumental beauty 
of Hunt’s interior work are doing profitable service in the cause 
of a higher culture and a nobler civilisation. But private work 
cannot be recognised as expressive of national refinement and 
national progress. Hunt’s latest years, as you all know, when 
he was suffering from cruel bodily distress, were largely spent 
in aiding the Institute in its patriotic endeavour to bring our 
Government toa realising sense of its responsibilities to art. 
To this noble effort he devoted himself with loyal energy, and 
much that our cause has already won in Washington is due to 
his personal influence and to the magnetic charm of his 
sincerity and zeal. Hearts most inaccessible to the silent 
appeals of beauty and grace in art were won at last to respect 
the cause which had for its advocate a man so irresistible in 
his vitality and so unique and charming in his presence. 

The personal attributes of Hunt gave to his professional 
character a captivating animation, a frank sincerity, and these 
qualities, combined with the dignity of his bearing and his 
manly beauty, made him a notable individuality wherever he 
moved. -His artistic conscience was not a mere instrument of 
service to be laid aside when not in use, but an active and 
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animating principle of his life. And so he wore it with a 
peculiar gallantry of manner, not before his professional 
comrades only, but before the world. But if bis manner was 
sometimes extravagant and impetuous when he was charged 
with the enthusiasm of his heart, he more often won his 
audience by a touch of irresistible humour, by a gaiety and 
onhomie which betrayed the fundamental sweetness of his 
nature. He loved to talk of his art among his friends, and no 
one was ever so prompt as he to uphold the dignity of his 
profession, none so generous in protecting and publishing the 
good work of his brethren, none so gentle and so just in 
criticism. But he never spared any form of vulgar pretence 
‘which threatened to debase that high ordeal which he sought 
to establish for our art in America, and he hated sham. Indeed, 
in the social world, where, because of his accomplishments, he 
was admired, because of his honest and manly heart he was 
beloved, he was the knight-errant of architecture, turning 
indifference into respect and doubt into honour for the supreme 
beauty and dignity of his mistress. — _ 

As to Hunt’s professional achievements, an architect in the 
presence of architects cannot indulge in criticisms with the 
freedom and confidence of judgment which are displayed by 
those without professional responsibilities and convictions. 
We are all of us too deeply committed by practice, too deeply 
engrossed in the evolution of our own ideals to judge them 
without sympathy too warm for truth, or, perhaps, without bias 
too strong for justice. But the practice of architecture is now 
no longer a bitter conflict between opposing schools, each 
striving for pre-eminence at the expense of the rest—rather a 
‘generous emulation carried on upon lines, not parallel indeed, but 
all tending, as we hope, towards the establishment of a con- 
sistent style adequate for our vast and complicated civilisation. 
{ venture to say that no one here will question that our late 
illustrious comrades, Hunt and Richardson, were the most 
conspicuous leaders in this large and liberal movement. They 
brought from the French School all its discipline, all its whole- 
some respect for Classic authority and academic principles, 
but in practice they expressed themselves with a freedom from 
classical restraint and scholastic subserviency which, as it 
would have been well nigh impracticable in France, must, it 
would seem, be accepted as the result of new conditions of life 
acting upon trained but receptive minds. We can already 
recognise the service which these minds, so influenced, are 
exerting in the evolution of these new local types of architec- 
ture, which, through much tribulation and infinite errors, must 
slowly but surely be taking shape among us. The monuments 
which they left behind them have been powerful agents in 
ypreventing the dangerous liberty of our art in America from 
degenerating into license. Unlike Richardson, Hunt did not 
leave upon his own work an impression of strong personality, 
and for that reason his leadership, though far less evident and 
picturesque, is far. safer against, the dangers of aberration 
among his followers. No one can follow Hunt and go far 
afield. He did not pretend to. be inventive or desire to 
be original, and the impulsive individuality, so prompt to 
assert itself under all other conditions, nearly disappeared 
behind the historic types which he used in design. He 
wespected them too much to use them consciously as a vehicle 
of his own temporary moods. Only once, when captivated by 
the phenomenal Grzeco-Romantic movement in France under 
Labrouste, which promised at one time to turn the whole tide 
of French Renaissance into new channels, did his natural 
~vivacity of temperament betray him. This was an interesting 
‘incident in his career, and, by its singularity, it accentuates his 
preyailing mood of aristocratic reserve. His pencil in hand 
“was a magic wand, which chastened the buoyancy of his 
imagination and made him a scholar. Thus he founded no 
new school. He prevailed, not as an irrepressible genius who 
breaks traditions, but as a guardian who respects them with the 
-spirit not of an antiquarian but of an artist. His admiration 
“for the great works of the past was based, not upon emotion 
-and sentiment alone, but upon knowledge and solid conviction. 
He had no ingenious theories concerning the development of 
amodern art ; his methods of thought in design were not at all 
speculative or inventive, as would seem to be most natural to a 
mind so animated, a spirit so quick and eager ; rather were 
they exact, reserved, businesslike. These underlying qualities 
preserved. him from eccentricities or experiments in architec- 
tural expression, and extended to the conduct of his affairs and 
the discipline of his office. 

He worked with great ease and pleasure to himself in 
modern French Renaissance, purified and chastened by Greek 
influence. This, as it were, was his native tongue. In his hands 
‘this style was flexible to all the new conditions of material and 
use in the,New World, but his characteristic use of it was 
rather serious and restrained than playful or expansive. , It is 
in this respect, I believe, that his example is most valuable in 
the development of national style. But he left behind him also, 
‘in proof of the versatility and liberality of his mind, a series of 
conspicuous works, based upon the architectural expressions of 
an era when the art of the Middle Ages was adjusting itself 


with astonishing felicity to the exertions of the higher civilisa- 
tion and of the more refined domestic ideals of the sixteenth 
century. As Richardson found in the vigorous promise of the 
Romanesque of Auvergne a language of art agreeable to the 
robust nature of his genius, and capable of new developments 
in the service of modern life, Hunt discovered the prolific germs 
of new life in the lovely domestic Gothic of Touraine, whose 
progress was checked by the revival of learning in the sixteenth 
century in France. In the luxurious and flamboyant delicacy 
of this style, in its elasticity and bright exuberance, in its poetic 
beauty and cheerfulness, he seemed to find a medium of 
architectural expression congenial to his own indomitable 
youthfulness of heart and not inconsistent with the dignity and 
order of his cherished ideals. 

Among his latest works the superb house of the Goelets 
and the interior of the beautiful pavilions of Belcourt at 
Newport, and, above all, the chateau of Biltmore in North 
Carolina, bear witness not only to his profound respect for 
authority and to his command of precedent, but to his pliability 
of mind, which enabled him to accommodate all the com- 
plicated conditions of modern living within the reasonable 
compass of the Gothic of Chambord or of Pierrefonds. Indeed, 
in these works he carried the style a step further in natural 
development without any conscious attempt to express in it his 
own insistent individuality. No one who studies these beautiful 
compositions in plan or elevation, without or within, can fail to 
be impressed by the patient or conscientious elaboration of 
their delicate detail, and by the constant evidence of wise self- 
repression and reserved force. 

When Hunt began his career in America, the English 
Gothic revival had full possession of the field, and architecture 
seemed to be in the hands rather of archzeological pedants 
than of creative artists. There was no life in it ;;it was never 
happily adjusted to modern conditions and it came to nothing. 
It now only survives under the protection of the English 
Church. But the rehabilitations which we are now considering 
were in the hands of intelligences disciplined. by classical 
studies, yet open to all the inspirations of a new life in a new 
world. If they were romantic in form, they were modern, they 
were American, in feeling. No service of the life of to-day was 
inconvenienced or embarrassed for. the sake of archeological 
conformity. Hunt’s experiments in romantic style, therefore, 
promise, if rightly used, to serve as enlargements and enrich- 
ments of the language of American architecture ; they are 
surely not obstacles to its natural development and will not be 
set down as barren events in the history of our art. 

His ardent solicitude for every detail and process of artisan- 
ship which contributed to the architectural symphony brought 
him into close contact with contractors and skilled mechanics 
of every calling and grade. Between the master and the 
workmen there arose a warm feeling of mutual respect and 
consideration which is the strongest possible testimony of the 
unaffected simplicity and sincerity of his heart, and of his 
ability to teach without condescension and to correct without 
offence. It was in affectionate recognition of these rare and 
gentle qualities of the master that, in completing the Wisk. 
Vanderbilt house in New York, that delicate casket of precious 
architecture, the workmen, using a. wisely given liberty 
of design in carving the finial of the highest gable, placed 
there the life-sized portrait figure of the architect in the 
garb of a fellow-workman, with mallet and chisel in_ hand. 
In this way he was elected into a companionship of 
honourable toil, and when he died the family received many 
touching tributes of respectful sympathy from the master 
workmen who had enjoyed the privilege of his friendship. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


T the general meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund it 
A was reported that the total expenditure for 1894-95 was 
3,0932., of which the expedition account was 1,983/. On 
publications 618/. was spent, and the total receipts were 
2,216/., and the subscriptions were in excess of last year by 
2290. 

The chairman (Sir John Fowler, C.E.) spoke about the 
great loss which had been sustained in the past year by the 
death of Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, to whom the Fund was 
more indebted than to anyone, except the late Miss Edwards. 
The loss of two such honorary secretaries was almost irrepar- 
able. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth congratulated the subscribers on the 
practical completion of the clearing of the Temple of Deir el 
bahari. It was a work of which any society might be proud ; 
to have added one more to the small list of first-rate monu- 
ments in the world was an achievement above the reach of 
depreciation, and it had met, with wide recognition both a 
home and abroad. In Alexandria he had himself failed, but he 
was not repentant; the negative results were well worth 
getting, and consoled him under the double disappointment of 
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having to give up hope of learning more about the Hellenised 
Jews of Alexandria—possible links between old Egypt and 
ourselves—and about the libraries... The rise of . water 
over the site of the ancient city absolutely precluded 
any chance of recovering treasures of the latter. Although, 
for reasons which he enumerated, he could not recommend 
the Society to expend its funds further on Alexandria, he wished 
distinctly to be understood not to discourage or prejudice in 
any way the labours of local explorers, to whom the remains, 
however greatly ruined, of their own city presented themselves 
in a wholly different light. Not:in Alexandria or the rainy 
Delta must books be looked for, but in the Fayum and the dry 
upper valley of the Nile. In the first-named region he hoped 
to explore during the coming season. The field of research for 


lost classics was narrowing every day; the monasteries and j; 


libraries of the East were now too well known to stimulate 
much hope. If we were to find Sappho or Menander, or, in 
another class of literature, a very early copy of the Gospels, or 
the book of Papias of Hierapolis on the sayings and doings of 
our Lord, it would be in Egypt. To endeavour, therefore, to 
settle the question as regards the Fayum he was about to start, 
and he trusted the settlement would be more positive and more 
fruitful than that of the question of Alexandria had proved. 


SUFFOLK ROOFS. 


UFFOLK was from ancient times, as Evelyn informs us, 
famous for its oaks, and many of its manors were reserved 

to the Crown for the use of the navy. Happily, and still more 
honourably for the county, its oaks were applied to another 
purpose, as its many noble churches do testify. The builders 
of these Suffolk roofs did not attempt the length of bay, 
z.é. interval between the trusses, that we see in college halls 
Most of them were over clerestories, lighted by many small 
windows, without intervening buttresses. The points of abut- 
ment, therefore, were frequent but weak. The mode of laying 
the common rafters and boarding (which last is not always 
found) was such as to require a short bearing in the purlins. 
The common rafters, as indeed nearly all the timbers, were 
laid flatways, strength being sacrificed to the object of cover- 
ing as much space with them as possible ; the boards were 
then laid between the rafters, from ridge to wall-plate ; there 
was thus no longitudinal tie in the woodwork between the 
principal rafters, except the purlins, on which the whole 
depended almost as much as if it had been a loose heap of 
timber. The purlins were, therefore, usually very short, and 
short as they were, are found in most cases to have bent con- 
siderably under the flat and ponderous common rafters laid 
upon them. The above mentioned disposition of the boarding 
is partly to be ascribed to economy of material. In such roofs 
longitudinal boarding would have been only half seen from 
below; half of it, namely, the part over the rafters, being 
hidden, It appears, therefore, to have been the general rule to 
lay the boards in the direction of the rafters, which are grooved 
or rabbeted to receive them and brought near enough fora 
single board to fill up the interval. One of the most remark- 
able features of the Suffolk roofs is the very wide and elaborate 
cornice to be found in many of them. There is often a neces- 
sity for some such expedient, arising from the following circum- 
stances. The backs of the hammer-beams and consequently 
the lower ends of the rafters are always carried very far back ; 
when there are eaves and no parapet they are carried right to 
the outer face of the wall. This of course leaves a considerable 
gap between the wall-plate on which the hammer-beams rest 
and the inner face of the rafters directly above. Now in old 
roofs this gap is never filled up with masonry, but it is either 
left quite open or it is covered by upright panel work rising 
from the inner face of the wall to the rafters, and matching 
with the rafters ; as for example, in the roofs of Exeter College 
Hall and Old Basing Church, Hants, or, as in many of the 
Suffolk roofs, it is hidden by a cornice, sometimes they are 
as much as a yard in width. This kind of cornice is too 
flat and too wanting in projection to be either bold or graceful. 
Its plan, however, is curious and worth noting. It would 
appear to be a corruption of the Grecian entablature, being 
like it divided into three nearly equal parts, architrave, frieze 
and cornice. The architrave and cornice are solid boards, 
with the ornaments in relief, either carved or nailed upon it. 
Many of them have disappeared. The frieze is hollow work ; 
z.é. it is made out of two boards, one an inch or two before the 
other. The foremost is cut quite through, according to the 
pattern, which is thus shown upon the dark background of the 
hinder board. This style of cornice was so great a favourite 
that it was increased to a width much more than necessary to 
hide the gap, and was brought considerably below the level 
of the wall-plate. Possibly there was a wish to approxi- 


mate to the proportion between the Grecian entablature and 
column, 


Coloured Architecture in England. 
S1R,—How is it that we are so far behind our continental 


neighbors in coloured architecture or decorative art? The 
fact is that this noble art is very little understood and appre- 
ciated in this country, I am sorry to say. In France (as you 
are no doubt aware) an architect must have passed his archi- 
tectural examinations before he practices coloured architecture 
or becomes an architecte-décorateur. Of course a man must 
have the knowledge to arrange and harmonise colours, and this 
cannot be learnt, but is a natural gift born with some men. 
To be a decorative artist entails nearly a life’s study. Here in 
England anybody may set up as a decorator. We see here, in 
London especially, firms who are provision merchants, butchers, 
grocers, drapers, furniture-dealers, greengrocers and other trades 
too numerous to mention setting up a decorative department 
amongst their multifarious callings. This department is more 
often than not in the hands of men who have been plain house- 
painters, and when the above-mentioned firm gets hold of what 
they call “a high art” decorative job, the manager of their 
decorative department generally calls in the help of third- 
rate foreign decorative painters to carry out the work ; this, in 
nine cases out of ten, ends in a fiasco. Now, such a lament- 
able result could not possibly occur if the person about to have 
his house artistically embellished applied to a specialist, a 
man who has made this noble art a life’s study. It is im- 
possible for a firm who carry on nearly every trade in existence 
to give proper attention to high-class art. Therefore, when the 
decorative work turns out a failure, the client has only himself to 
blame when he employs such firms as the above instead of con- 
sulting a specialist. Many architects employ marbles for interior 
decorations, and very often with the most disastrous’ results ; 
for example, a heavily-decorated ceiling supported upon white 
marble walls, &c. Marble sparingly and judiciously employed 
in certain cases has a fine effect, but to line the whole interior’ 
of a building with marble has a cold and cheerless appearance, 
while, on the other hand, colour and design properly employed 
embellishes the most cheerless building. If a specialist were 
consulted we would, I am sure, be able to compete successfully 
with most of our continental neighbours. In this country we 
have no lack of talented artists who could do the work if it 
were not for the above-mentioned trading firms. If a noble- 
man or gentleman requires first-class decorative work done, 
he generally goes abroad for his artists, instead of em- 
ploying native talent, which latter, as I said before, can 
hold its own against the foreigner. Our nobility and gentry, 
after seeing the work done by the above trading firms, 
cannot be blamed if they go abroad for artistic decorative 
talent. However, if they consulted the specialist in decora- 
tive art they would have no cause to be dissatisfied. 
There are decorative painters who can carry out mechanically 
the ideas of the master mind, but who are unable to 
compose, make original designs or harmonise colours. Here 
is where the specialist must be consulted. A great many 
people, to save themselves the bother, will go to the above- 
mentioned trading firms, which almost invariably ends in 
disastrous results as regards the art of decoration. In con- 
clusion, it is almost needless to say that the decoration of a 
building must harmonise with the style of the architecture —I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, HENRY H. B. SANG, 
Architecte-Décorateur (Eléve de Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris). 


GENERAL. 


Sir West Ridgeway presided on Tuesday evening over 
the annual meeting and conversazione of the Douglas School of 
Art. His Excellency moved the adoption of the report, which 
showed that since the opening of the school in 1880 {over 1,000 
had entered their names as students. During the year six 
scholarships had been presented to the school from the Manx 
Fine Art Guild. In the course of the evening Lady Ridgeway 
was presented with a magnificent album of views of the island 
in platinotype, to remind her of her Manx friends when she 
departs for Ceylon. 

The Mansfield Board of Guardians have decided to 
spend 8,600/. on enlargements of the infirmary and providing 
further sleeping accommodation for the nurses. 

A Lecture was delivered on Tuesday evening in the rooms 
of the Glasgow Architectural Association by Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, M.A., F.S.A., London, on “The Work of Robert 
Adam, architect.” 

The President of the Association (Mr. A. N. Paterson, 
M.A.) has been selected as the special lecturer on architecture 
this year at the Glasgow School of Art. His subject is 
‘Domestic Architecture,” in six lectures, illustrated by lime- 
light views. 
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Licut and air cases are less common in Scotland than 
in the south, and unusual attention was accordingly bestowed 
on one in which the Corporation of Glasgow were con- 
cerned. Much of the land along the Clyde belongs to the 
Trustees of the Clyde Navigation, including a dockyard at 
Kelvinhaugh. An assignment of a lease of the yard was 
granted to Messrs. SHEARER in 1890, and it was under- 
stood that additional sheds were to be erected. The 
Glasgow Corporation afterwards obtained from the Trustees 
land for adjoining lairages, sheds and structures, under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals Act), and extensive buildings 
were set up before July 1893, one of the walls adjoining the 
dockyard property. Messrs. SHEARER subsequently had 
plans prepared for their new sheds, which were submitted to 
the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court. The Corporation 
opposed, on the ground that the sheds would interfere with 
the light and ventilation of the municipal sheds. The 
Lord Dean refused to sanction the plans. His reasons 
are excellent, although we doubt whether they would 
sustain the scrutiny of an English Court. His lord- 
ship said :—‘‘It seems contrary in general to the good 
faith of the contract for a tenant to make such 
erections as will block lights or otherwise materially inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of his landlord’s property as it 
existed at the granting of the lease, and conversely for the 
landlord to do similar acts injurious to the tenant. No 
doubt the petitioners had been in possession of the land 
now occupied by them from an earlier date than the local 
authority’s lease of the adjoining ground, but at the time 


the petitioners contracted for a new lease on July 5, 1893, the 


extremely costly buildings of the local authority were standing 
as at present, with windows overlooking the ground tenanted 
by the petitioners. It would have been a breach of faith 
for the Clyde Trustees themselves to have blocked the light 
or air of the buildings erected by their tenants on plans 
approved by themselves, and petitioners must be taken to 
have known that such an agreement for a lease as that 
expressed in the letter from the Clyde Trustees of July 5, 
1893, could not fairly imply the grant of power to block 
the lights or air of aneighbouring co-tenant.” Eventually it 
was agreed that Messrs. SHEARER & Sons should prepare new 
plans which will not show any interference with the 
windows of the Corporation sheds. The case was muddled 
apparently by the Town Council and the Clyde Trustees. 
Messrs. SHEARER’S liberty has been interfered with, 
although no doubt, for the sake of the public health, it was 
well to secure the sanitation of the premises by the sacrifice 
of individual rights. 


Tue explorations of the American School at Athens 
have been encouraging during the past year. At Kukunari 
the stonework was found to have one surface roughly tooled 
with parallel oblique marks similar to those on some stones 
of the Wall of THEmisroc_es by the Dipylon Gate at Athens, 
and also on some old stones of the Asclepieum, thus indi- 
cating that the stones had come from some ancient walls in 
the neighbourhood. There were found also fragments of 
native reliefs, including a horse’s head, a part of a span of 
horses, a seated female figure on an elaborate chair of 
excellent workmanship, and several female figures suggesting 
that the subject was HEcATE entertaining THEsEUs. Other 
discoveries were eight cisterns, the floor of a wine press, a 
sacrificial calendar and fragments of tile, all suggesting a deme 
of considerable magnitude and importance. The calendar is 
considered to have importance, and it will be made the 
subject of much fuller discussion. . It prescribes the bring- 
ing of offerings at certain dates, the prices of victims, and 
the names of many deities, some not yet known. As a 
result of its value work will be resumed at the spot where 
it was found. The Eretrian excavations brought to light 
aroom with a floor of pebbles laid in cement, on which 
some tanks rested, a gymnasium 150 feet square, and 
several inscriptions, one forty-nine lines long. Among the 
fragments of sculpture were an archaic head of the bearded 
Dionysus, preserved practically entire; the upper part 
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of a head which fitted a lower part in the Eretria Museum, 
and made a very good portrait-head; and the right upper 
part of a head, probably of a youth, of good workmanship. 
Among minor objects were a mask of PANn’s head and two 
silver coins with a wreathed head—perhaps Hrractes— 
and on the reverse a trireme on water. In digging a cellar 
opposite the royal palace on Kephissia Street were found a 
Roman ‘relief containing a male figure of about life-size—a 
fine work—also a female figure, 15 inches high, with an 
inscription. The receipts for the year were 10,735 dols. 
The outlay on the Argive excavations during the year was 
1,700 dols, bringing the total to nearly 12,000 dols, and 
on those at Eretria 500 dols. An examination for two 
fellowships of 600 dols. each will be held in May. The. 
subjects will be ‘‘ Modern Greek,” “The Elements of 
Greek Epigraphy,” ‘‘Introduction to Greek Archeology,” 
“ Greek Architecture, Sculpture and Vases,” and “ Pausanias 
and the Monuments and Topography of Ancient Athens,” 


In all such cases as that of the Trinity Almshouses, it 
should be remembered that finance is omnipotent in this 
country. The Emmanuel Hospital in Westminster could 
not be preserved because it was made out that its existence 
caused a loss in pounds, shillings and pence. We are 
afraid a similar argument must prevail in the inquiry about 
the Mile End cottages, for with. Mr. Justice Cuitty’s 
decision before them the Charity Commissioners cannot be 
overcome by affection for antiquity. The Trinity Brethren 
profess to be admirers of the Almshouses which are 
vested in them, but they say the charities which 
they administer would be more economically and 
satisfactorily dispensed if they were not compelled to keep 
up the buildings and could use the site for other purposes. 
The decision of Mr. Justice Cuitty is binding on the 
Charity Commissioners, but the Elder Brethren need not 
follow it, and they would not find many people dis- 
satisfied if they withdrew their application. Sir FREDERIC 
LricHTON, P.R.A., with his usual tact, expressed public 
opinion on the subject when he said he deplored “the 
destruction of the most delightful and characteristic group 
of buildings which is to-day menaced—-a relic unique in its 
artistic character, and, unlike many relics, still in the full 
efficiency of its usefulness ; a relic, too, which surely the 
historic associations which are connected with it should 
keep in the reverence of a patriotic people.” Whatever 
may be the result, great credit is due to Mr. C. R. ASHBEE 
for the initiation of the efforts to preserve the buildings. 
If he had been supported with any earnestness when he 
first solicited aid the case would probably have been with- 
drawn. The buildings which are threatened with destruction 
date from the time of CHaRLESII. By common consent of 
architects and artists the actual buildings have great esthetic 
value, being unique of their kind, and there is evidence, 


| which there appears no reason for doubting, that they were 


designed by the hand of Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, and 
consequently the only piece of the master’s work !eft in 
East London. Not only are they thus valuable in them- 
selves, they are also in the nature of a local museum, 
being filled with many examples of statuary, inscriptions, 
memorial tablets, leadwork and very valuable stained-glass, 
removed by the Elder Brethren from their hall at Deptford 
Strond in 1793. It seems incredible that so much interest- 
ing work should be sacrificed, but the law is no respecter 
of persons or work, whether ancient or modern. 


THE number of private Bills which will come before 
Parliament in the next session is likely to be the same 
as last year, viz. 170. As usual, railway works are in 
the majority, as there are 62. About twenty-three of 
the Bills affect London and the suburbs, including 
five promoted by the London County Council, one by 
the Corporation of London dealing with the subject of 
markets, three by the London water companies, and two Bills 
for the construction of new railways between London and 
South Wales and London and Watford, by way of Edgware. 
Other bills affecting London and its suburbs are the West- 
minster Improvement Bill, Ealing and South Harrow 
Railway (Extensions) Bill, London Tramways Bill, Metro- 
politan Kailway Bill, and the Metropolitan District Railay 
Bill. . 
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M. JULES BRETON. 

MONG the pictures which the French Government 
sent to the International Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington in 1862 were La Bénédiction des Blts and Les 
Sarcleuses, by M. JuLES Breton. They were opportune 
contributions, for it was by them the artist had gained his 
reputation a few years earlier. MILLET was.then known 
only to a very few amateurs, and the younger painter 
possessed not only as much sympathy with the labourers in 
the fields, but he had more skill in composition, and he 
was less disposed to sacrifice grace to pessimism. The two 
paintings are fortunately still to be seen among the works 
of ‘living artists in the Luxembourg Galley, and we hope they 
may long remain there. The Bénédiction represents a scene 
near the village of Courritres, in the North of France. 
The peasants in their best clothes are seen accompanying the 
curé in a procession through the cornfields. ‘The common- 
place garb of the men is contrasted with the priest’s embroi- 
dered cope and vestments; but on all faces there is an 
uniform expression of thankfulness for a bountiful harvest. 
The figures seem to be portraits of neighbours with whom 
the artist was familiar. So much realism was a surprise at 
the time, and it suggested Belgian influence, for M. JULES 
BRETON studied art in the school of Ghent. In London 
the picture was not well hung and was not adequately 
appreciated, but in the Luxembourg it continues to assert 
itself, although its realism would now appear only a com- 
promise if compared with some later works near it. The 
work could not be so effective if the artist did not believe 
in the fitness of the ceremony, and in his treatment he was 
as reverential as the priest or the peasants he depicted. 
But while the Aénédiction is an actual scene of an ecclesi- 
astical character such as can still be witnessed in many 
French villages, Zhe IWeeders (Les Sarcleuses) may be 
described as more subtly devotional, as suggesting Lalorare 
est orare. The artist tells us how the picture originated. 
One evening he suddenly came upon a plain where he 
saw women kneeling among the green wheat, their faces 
brightened by a light that seemed mysterious, although it 
was only cast by hoods of coloured stuff, so that they 
appeared to him to be devotees who were worshipping 
creative nature. The inexpressible quietness of the scene 
excited a religious emotion in his mind. He saw the 
humblest sort of labour transfigured into something that 
was sublime, and he endeavoured to record what he felt in 
his picture. But, much as it isadmired, M. JuLES BRETON 
confesses that his canvas falls far short of the vision which 

it was his privilege to behold. 

The two pictures are types of M. JuLEes Breton’s art. 
He is a poet who sometimes expresses his thoughts in form 
and colour on canvas, sometimes in verse. Poetry and 
painting, he maintains, have much in common, and are 
subjected to similar laws. Painting can express the im- 
pressions of the mind, while poetry can display those of the 
vision. Rhythm, contrast, relation, harmony, form and 
beauty are necessary in both arts; words paint ideas just as 
the pencil suggests a landscape. M. JuLtes Breton 
would probably be willing to barter his gifts as a painter for 
increased power in poetry. The poet he considers to be 
the true king of nature, the master of the created world, the 
divine vibration of the universe. In his eyes, consequently, 
the late LEcoNTE DE LISLE was a being almost to be 
worshipped. When the poet, the “ Puipras of verse,” who 
was neglected by his countrymen, told him that if the 
principles of decorative art are applied to ordinary painting, 
it appears like the taking away of soul, muscles, bones and 
blood from a living form, and leaving only conventions, 
M. JuLEs BRETON accepts the dogma as gospel, although it 
might be taken as a condemnation of his own works. 
From his poetic tendency the painter takes a pleasure in 
descriptive writing, as if words could become more expressive 
of what is felt in gazing on a beautiful landscape than any 
production in which paints are employed. But however 
delighted he may be in the country, M. JuLEs BRETON 
does not regard nature with eyes like those of Worps- 
WORTH or THOREAU. He is no solitary who endeavours to 
identify himself with mountains, or rushing rivers, or path- 
less forests. He looks on the earth as a Greek would, 
seeing in it the provider for all created beings, and 
treasuring it for its associations. The son of a peasant, he 


preserves a feeling of gratitude to the silent benefactor that. 


is so liberal in gifts to all, and he prefers the fertile to the 
sublime. The most simple country, he says, may be the 
most profoundly beautiful and the most beloved. The eyes 
and the imagination are often deceived by magnificent 
scenery, but the heart is rarely captivated. The Italians, 
the Swiss, the Auvergnats can be separated without 
difficulty from their marvellous regions ; the Breton dies 
of home-sickness if he is far-from his red earth and grey 
skies. For in Brittany the land is a true friend that 
seems to be interested in all his sentiments, that speaks 


tenderly to him, but without any extraordinary eloquence 


or useless pomp. 


With a man who is so impressed by quiet scenery, and: 
who feels he is as much a product of the soil of Courriéres’ 


as its wheat, there would seem to be little difficulty in pre- 
dicating the kind of art he would endeavour to create. 


; 


But. 


in modern times where is the youth who believes “a man’s’ 


best things are nearest him,” and is not eager in preference” 


to seek whatisremoteand uncommon? M. JuLEs BRETON, 
regardless of the liability of his race to be seized with a 
fatal nostalgia, sought: to live in a different world and to 
represent scenes which no Breton ever beheld. He was 
ambitious to dominate by pictures in which terror was dis- 


played. The character of his early aspirations as an artist 


is suggested by a sketch he submitted to ARY SCHEFFER, 
the painter of Christ the Consoler. It represented the ap- 
pearance amidst “ fulgurations sulfureuses ” and in a wind- 
ing-sheet of a victim of an assassin, who points with a 
finger to the fatal wound. The murderer was shown as 
recoiling in the most Classic pose that could be discovered, 
with his mouth open, his hair standing, his back bent and 
his arms stretched out. The scene was illuminated by a 
sinister moonbeam, into which a bat had intruded. Ary 
SCHEFFER was not scared by the invention. He advised 
M. JULES BRETON never to attempt to represent any action 
of which he had not seen an equivalent in nature, and the 
words were taken as if they came from an oracle. The 
morbid was abandoned for the serene, and instead of 
ghosts and murderers the world was enriched with figures 
of gleaners, weeders, guardians of turkeys, and other 
labourers in the open air. The artist painted the beings 
and objects with which he was familiar from his infancy, 
“the common growth of mother earth,” and, as usually 
happens whenever there are signs of the creator’s idiosyn- 
crasy in pictures, JULES BREToN’s works gained patrons. 
One reason for the success in such cases is that with 
pictures which are inspired by affection there is more 
likelihood of unity of composition, and consequently the 
work appears more satisfactory to all who look onit. A 
living scene or a landscape which one has long admired ‘is 


seen in its totality. When either has to be suggested, 


fragments will not suffice. It is the same with subjects 
which are produced by a vivid imagination, for the artist 
endeavours to seize the ezsemb/e rather than to loiter over 
any part. We cannot exemplify by examples from his works 
the peculiar unity which JULES Breton displays. But it is 
easily deduced from some of his observations. He was, for 
example, greatly amazed when he found that a fellow 
juryman at the Salon, THEOPHILE GAUTIER, the most 
discerning critic of art of the time, was so short-sighted he 
was compelied to touch pictures with his nose. JULES 
BRETON maintained to him that as he was unable to see 
more than details he could not judge of a picture as a 
whole. GAUTIER’s reply was that he reunited the parts in 
his imagination, and in that way realised the entirety of the 
picture. It was'‘no wonder the painter said there was so 
much indulgence in his criticisms. JULES BRETON has been 
pained of late years by the growing indifference to unity 
which is one of the consequences of the variety of theories 
of art. He tells us how, when he revisited his old school 
at Ghent, he was surprised to find in the drawings from the 
living model details were treated without any regard to their 
correlation. In some labour was monopolised by the 
nose, in others by the mouth or by particular muscles, 
so that the drawings were more suggestive of several 
isolated parts than of a unified figure. 

When he complained to the teacher he was told that it 
was in vain to tell the students, “ Faites dans la masse, voyez 
large,” for they were unable to comprehend the meaning of 
the words. JuLES BRETON tried the experiment, and after 
observing the amazement with which his address was 
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received, he came to the conclusion that he was looked on 
as a crazy, unpractical theorist. His advice to his daughter 
was to be indifferent whether a limb was too long or too 
short, and to avoid concentrating attention on details 
without regard to others. In talking of poetry we find he 
recommends a similar principle. He tells us he has a 
scrupulous respect for prosody, but considers it is unwise 
to hesitate over the rules during production, for in that way 
the power of inspiration is likely to be weakened. He 
points out also the superiority of studies for pictures which 
were completed, as it were, at a white heat, over the finished 
work that may have been slowly produced. 

Jutes BRETON must not, however, be considered as 
posing for a theorist, although he has written much prose 
and verse. He had a warning about the danger of that 
position during his intercourse with CHARLES BLANC. 
That writer’s name is identified with many large volumes 
in which the law upon all subjects relating to art is laid 
down with the confidence of a Lord Chancellor. But he 
was powerless whenever he was asked to give an opinion 
on an unknown picture, and it was possible to make him 
change his opinion on a work several times in the course 
ofa day. Very different was Daunicny, the painter, whose 
vocabulary was so limited that he was compelled to express 
his judgments by exclamations, but who was generous, 
shrewd and capable. 

It is fortunate for French art that M. JuLEs BRETON is 
“ Membre de l'Institut,” for his presence must modify any 
weakness for academicism. He is a representative of art 
that is national. Peasant life may not be the most exalted, 
but it is that of the majority, at least, and it is well for 
France to have a man who can paint pictures which would 
be true, and yet would not serve as illustrations for M. 
Zoxa’s “La Terre.” But while he is loyal to the present 
and to actualities, M. JULES BReToN is no despiser of the 
great artists who were the demi-gods of the old Academicians. 
He regards MicHEL ANGELC as Victor Huco regarded 
NapoLEON—that is, as a mortal who dared in thought to 
imitate LucireR and oppose the Atmicuty. The art of 
MicHeL ANGELO, he says, is a defiance, for the artist 
struggled with the CREaTor, and it was his ambition to 
agerandise created forms. The art of MicHEL ANGELO 
is a protestation against the feebleness of the human 
organisation. The contemplation of so exceptional a man 
astonishes and fecundates the soul, for he is a Titan 
that does not waver on the edge of the abyss, but care 
should be taken not to imitate him. He compares him to 
a comet, and considers that the appearance of such a man 
is a foretoken of a disastrous decadence. RAPHAEL united 
strength, according to M. JuLES BRETON, with the most 
extraordinary productiveness; his figures express the 
affections of the soul and the rhythmical development of the 
human body. It is evident, however, that to M. JULES 
BRETON, as to the majority of critics of modern times, the 
greatest of the three was LEONARDO, whose genius, he says, 
united extreme power to the most angelic suavity.. Nobody 
surpassed him in gradations of planes and _half.tints. 
Nobody could more definitely define the most luminous and 
the most sombre point, or pass over useless details in order 
to develop those which were expressive. In his lines we find 
all the accents and inflexions of nature, as well as science, 
sentiment, energy and sweetness. A man who is able to 
offer so much exaltation before the glories: of Renaissance 
art is not likely to allow the grand art of France to suffer, 
although his own work may only recall the humble peasants 
of his native district. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Te the thirty-eighth annual report of the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery they record their deep sorrow 
and regret at the losses sustained by their Board, since. the 
publication of their last report, through the deaths of Viscount 
Hardinge (chairman of the Board), Sir George Scharf, K.C.B. 
(formerly director, keeper and secretary, and more recently 
trustee), and the Earl of Pembroke, and the resignation of Sir 

Charles Tennant, Bart. l 
Sir George Scharf was selected upon the foundation of the 
National Portrait Gallery in 1857 to fill the post of secretary to 
the Gallery, and performed the duties of that post, to which 
were subsequently added those of keeper and director, for 
thirty-eight years. He was identified with every purchase or 
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acquisition made by the trustees, and every step which led 
from the modest housing of a few portraits at No. 29 Great 
George Street, Westminster, to the present palatial edifice into 
which the national collection of portraits has so recently been 
received. 

In their report for 1892 the trustees recorded that although 
Mr, Scharf had been compelled to resign his post through 
superannuation, the Treasury had yielded to the strong recom- 
mendations of the trustees, and authorised, by arrangement, 
the further retention of Mr. Scharf’s valuable services. 

This arrangement was maintained until early in 1895, when 
continuous ill-health incapacitated Mr. Scharf from the per- 
formance of his duties. On relinquishing his post Mr. Scharf 
received from Her Majesty the honour of advancement to be 
K.C.B., and a further recognition of his services was made 
through his selection by the First Lord of the Treasury to be a 
trustee in the room of Viscount Hardinge. Hedied on April 19, 
1895, without having been able to take his seat at the Board. 

By his will Sir George Scharf bequeathed to the trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery, on trust, the valuable series of 
note-books, 109 in number, in whici. he had recorded notes and 
drawings of the countless portraits which had come before his 
notice during his lifetime. To this bequest he added a selection 
of books from his library, in which he had been in the habit of 
making marginal notes or additions with reference to portraits 
of importance. The executors of Sir George Scharf’s: will 
further placed at the disposal of the trustees a number of 
volumes from Sir George Scharf’s library, which had more or 
less direct reference to the work of the National Portrait 
Gallery. . 

The trustees have accepted the trust of these sketch books, 
volumes, &c., which afford not only a most valuable accession 
to the reference library, but a complete record of Sir George 
Scharf’s unflagging industry in the cause to which he had 
devoted his life. 

The following portraits have been presented :— 

Hugh William Williams, 1773-1829, water-colour painter 
and author ; painted by Sir Henry Raeburn. 

James Northcote, R.A., 1746-1831, portrait and historical 
painter and writer on art ; painted by George Henry Harlow. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, poet laureate, 1809-92; a chalk 
drawing from the life by M. Arnault, a French artist. 

Thomas Bewick, 1753-1828, the celebrated wood-engraver 
when advanced in years ; painted by Thomas Sword Good. 

William Cowper, 1731-1800, the celebrated poet, translator 
and letter-writer ; painted by George Romney. 

Sir Charles Thomas Newton, 1816-94, the distinguished 
archeologist ; the original model in plaster by Sir John Edgar 
Boehm, R.A., for the bust in the British Museum. 

Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn, R.N., 1800-50, discoverer 
of the overland route to India; painted by Sir George 
Hayter, R.A. 

Colonel Hugh Owen, 1784-1861 ; miniature painting by 
Andrew Robertson. 

Prince James Francis Edward Stuart, 1688-1766, and his 
sister Princess Louisa Maria Theresa, 1692-1712 ; painted as 
children in 1695 by Nicolas de Largilliére. 

Ann Mary Newton, 1832-66, artist ; painted by herself. 

Sir Marc Isambard Brunel, 1769-1849, constructor of the 
Thames Tunnel ; painted in 1813 by James Northcote, R.A. 

Isambard Kingdom Brunel, 1806-59, engineer of the Great 
Western Railway; painted in 1856 by John Callcott Hors- 
ley, R.A. 

John Henderson, 1747-85, the “‘ Bath Roscius ;” painted by 
his friend, Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 

Father Joseph Stevenson, S.J., 1806-95, biographer of Mary 
Queen of Scots ; a medallion in plaster. 

James Macpherson, 1736-96, the compiler or author of the 
“ Poems of Ossian ;” an early copy from the painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. c 

Sir George Scharf, K.C.B., 1820-95 ; painted in 1886 by 
W. W. Ouless, R.A. 

Edward Bird, R.A., 1772-1819, painter of genre ; plaster 
cast from a marble bust by Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 

Christina Georgina Rossetti (with her mother Frances Mary 
Lavinia Rossetti), 1830-94 ; two heads in tinted crayons: drawn 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 1877, : 

John William Polidori, M.D., 1796-1821, travelling physician 
and secretary to Lord Byron ; painter uncertain. 

The following seven marble busts have been deposited by 
the trustees of the National Gallery :— 

Richard, Marquess of Wellesley, by John Bacon, R.A. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart., by Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 

Right Hon. George Canning, by E. H. Baily, R.A., from a 
bust by J. Nollekens, R.A. 

Sir Isaac Newton, by E. H. Baily, R.A., from a bust by 
Roubiliac. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, by E. H. Baily, R.A., from a cast. 

Arthur, Duke of Wellington, by E. H. Baily, R.A., from a 
bust by J. Nollekens, R.A. 

Grace Darling, by D. Dunbar. 
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A large painting, representing the “ Trial of Queen Caroline 
in the House of Lords,” painted by Sir George Hayter, R.A., 
has been received on loan by the trustees from Luke, Lord 
Annaly. 

‘The purchases are :— 

Constantine John Phipps, Lord Mulgrave, 1744-92; drawn 
by John Downman, A.R.A. 

William Wilkie Collins, 1824-89, novelist ; painted by Sir 
John Everett Millais, Bart., R.A. 

Thomas Carlyle,’ 1795-1881 ; unfinished painting by Sir 
J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 

John Raphael Smith, 1752-1812, painter and mezzotint- 
engraver ; drawn in crayons by himself. 

Captain James Cook, 1728-79, the circumnavigator ; marble 
bust sculptured by Le Vieux. 

Portrait group of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., 1723-92 ; 
Sir William Chambers, R.A., 1726-96; and Joseph Wilton, 
R.A., 1722-1803; painted in 1782 by John Francis Rigaud, 
R.A. 

Horace Walpole, fourth Earl of Orford, 1717-97, and 
Thomas Gray, 1716-71 ; painted by John Giles Eccardt in 1747. 

The trustees wish to record their sorrow at the death of 
Mr. Ewan Christian, architect to the new building, which took 
place on February 21, 1895, and their deep regret that neither 
he nor Sir George Scharf, who had been so intimately associated 
together in the progress of the building, should have lived long 
enough to see its completion. The work has been carried on 
at the desire of Mr. Alexander, the munificent donor, by Mr. 
John Henry Christian. 

The present director, hearing from Mr. J. H. Christian that, 
although unfinished in many details, the building was sufficiently 
far completed to allow of the removal of the collections into it, 
decided after consultation with the trustees to proceed without 
further delay to the long anticipated work of the removal of the 
portraits and other objects from Bethnal Green, Great George 
Street, and the National Gallery, and their re-union in the new 
Gallery. 

The premises at No. 20 Great George Street were entirely 
vacated on Saturday, June 15, and handed over to Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works. 

The removal of the portraits, busts, &c., from the Bethnal 
Green Museum was commenced by the Department of Science 
and Art, delivery being made to the director at the new build- 
ing. The work was carried on continuously day by day, and 
the whole of the collections in the care of the Department of 
Science and Art were handed over to the director by Saturday, 
June 29. The pictures and sculpture temporarily stored in the 
basement of the National Gallery were removed ‘into the new 
building a few days later. The removal of the collections from 
Bethnal Green was carried out by the Department of Science 
and Art with the greatest care and precision, and the objects 
sustained no injuries, except of the most trifling nature and 
such as are inevitable during the transit of such a collection. 

The trustees have great pleasure in thus recording the safe 
reception of the long dispersed and exiled collection of 
national portraits in the new, and it is to be hoped final home 
which has been provided for them by the generosity of the 
trustees’ valued colleague, Mr. W. H. Alexander. 

The removal of the collections has been carried out by the 
trustees by special arrangement with the architect and Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, although the building is at the 
present date still incomplete in some small details, and has not 
yet been handed over by the generous donor to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Under this arrangement the trustees were enabled to hold 
their first Board meeting in the new Gallery, the 212th since the 
foundation of the Gallery, on June 27, 1895. 

The pictures, sculpture, autographs, &c., having been safely 
bestowed in the new building, the director at once set to work 
to classify and arrange them in the galleries in the proper 
order for placing on the walls. In this work the director has 
been guided by a decision of the trustees that the arrange- 
ment should be as far as possible strictly chronological, without 
reference to the artistic merit of the paintings or sculpture. 
This decision was made in consequence of their opinion-that it 
is as a historical collection rather than as a collection of works 
of art that the National Portrait Gallery has a claim upon the 
interests of the public. 

The work of rearrangement is in progress, but will occupy 
some considerable time to come. 

Previous to the removal of the collection from Great George 
Street and Bethnal Green a thorough inspection of the pictures 
was made by Messrs. Haines, picture restorers to the Gallery, 
and it was decided that the whole collection of portraits stood 
mm need of a thorough surface-cleansing before they were 
rehung on the walls of the new Gallery and submitted again 
to the inspection of the public. A closer examination showed 
that although the bulk of the pictures was in very fair order, 
there were a certain number of pictures which stood in imme- 
diate need of further attention and repairs either by relining, 
removal of the old varnish, parqueting or similar work. It was 


decided that as much of this work as possible, if not all, should 
be completed before the Gallery was reopened to the public. 

The frames of nearly all the pictures which had been’in the 
Bethnal Green Museum or stored in the National Gallery were 
also found to be in a state of great disfigurement through dirt 
and age, and to require general cleaning, repairing and in some 
cases regilding before they could be hung in the new Gallery. 
This work has, therefore, been entrusted to Mr. Draper, the 
Gallery agent. . 

The sum of 500/., which had been provided in the Estimates 
for 1895-96, under the sub-head Incidental Expenses, Gallery, 
to meet these charges, was found quite inadequate for the pur- 
pose if the collection was to be put in a proper state of repair 
and cleanliness before the Gallery was reopened to the public. 

As, however, it had been the practice of the late director 
during the ten years that the bulk of the collection had been 
removed from his charge to that of the Department of Science 
and Art to surrender annually to the Treasury the balance of 
the grant under the aforesaid sub-head, which would ordinarily 
have been expended in the renovation of the pictures then at 
Bethnal Green, the trustees applied for and obtained a sup- 
plementary vote of 750/. under this sub-head, this being almost 
the exact total of the sums surrendered to the Treasury during 
the past ten years for the aforesaid reason. The trustees there- 
fore hope to be able to put the whole collection into a thorough 
state of repair before the Gallery is opened to the public. The 
work of cleaning and repairing the frames and pictures is being 
carried out as rapidly as possible, but it will necessarily be 


some time yet before the whole work can be satisfactorily 
completed. 


A BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY. — 


HE annual meeting of the Glasgow Archeological Society © 
was held on Thursday in last week, when Dr. David 
Murray, the president for the year, delivered an address on 
“An Archeological Survey of the United Kingdom, and the 
Protection and Preservation of Objects of Antiquarian Interest.” 
He said it was only within the last sixty years that archeology 
had taken rank as a science. Up to that time little progress 
had been made in the study of antiquities. But the establish- 
ment of the great national museum at Copenhagen, under the 
charge of Christian Thomsen, resulted in a revolution. The 
proper arrangement of the vast quantity of material which had 
been brought together was a matter of primary importance, 
and Thomsen solved the problem with the most brilliant 
success. The secret of his success lay in his having so large a 
number of examples under his charge, so as to enable com- 
parisons to be made, and in seeing that the characteristics 
which would be disclosed by comparison were of value. By 
comparing the objects he noted their essential features, 
and so reduced them to types or classes. He was the 
founder of the now famous three-age system of the 
northern antiquaries, which, subject to some essential qualifica- 
tions and limitations, was accepted as representing . the 
general sequence of facts in the history of human progress. 
Archeology and geology had joined hands. By patient and 
precise observation of facts, geologists were able to tell the 
story of the earth and to present us with a panorama of 
successive changes and progressive developments. Starting 
from the present time, the archeologist had worked backwards 
and had made us acquainted with prehistoric man in two 
stages of development—an earlier and a later. Archeology 
being founded on observation, comparison and inference, it 
was essential that the material capable of being subjected to 
examination should be ascertained and carefully protected and 
preserved. The importance therefore of cataloguing and pro- 
tecting all historical records had been fully recognised by the 
Government of this and most other countries for many years 
past, and much labour and large sums of money had been ex- 
pended on this object. But while so much attention was given 
to written records, little or nothing had been done for our 
ancient monuments. It was time, therefore, that steps should 
be taken to ascertain what monuments we had, and how they 
could best be protected and preserved. The first thing to be 
done was to have an archeological survey of the United King- 
dom, by and at the expense of the Government, similar to the 
topographical. and geological surveys which had already been 
made. Such surveys had been made in certain provinces of 
India, in Denmark, France, Germany and even in America. 
A vast amount of archzological information was to be found 
on the sheets of the Ordnance Survey of Scotland, but it 
seemed to have been collected without methed or system and 
subjected to no criticism. It was consequently of very varying 
quality. Sometimes it was accurate; at other times it was 
erroneous or misleading. Assuming that such a survey was 
to be made of the whole kingdom, it should be entrusted 
to the Board.of Ordnance, and the staff could be taken from 
the Royal Engineers, who could easily be trained to do the 
work. What was wanted was a survey of all monuments of 
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‘antiquity of every kind, and the survey of each object 
should be made as formally and precisely as if it were a field 
or aroad and onauniform plan. The field book would have 
to be kept as exactly as that of the land surveyor. At the same 
time inquiry would be made as to any local tradition, observ- 
ances and the like connected with the object, with the name, 
sex, age, residence and calling of each person giving informa- 
tion. Care should also be taken to obtain the exact local 
pronunciation of places, and the phonograph, he thought, could 
be turned to excellent service in this matter. Dr. Murray 
pointed out that great accuracy of detail was essential in the 
carrying on of this work, because careful observation and accu- 
rate description were the foundation of all progress in archzeo- 
logy. He also observed that the places where portable objects 
had been found ought, as far as possible, to be indicated, as also 
the sites of monuments which had been known to be removed. 
He then remarked that the protection of our monuments was 
of not less importance than a survey. That at present stood 
on a very unsatisfactory footing. A proprietor could pre- 
vent any one crossing a field to look at a cairn or an old 
peel, and it was not a crime to deface or injure an ancient 
monument. Sir John Lubbock’s Ancient Monuments Protec- 
tion Act, passed in 1882, was a definite piece of legislation, and 
was valuable so far as it went. It was limited to sixty-nine 
monuments in Great Britain and Ireland, of which twenty-one 
were in Scotland. The real protection had been the good 
sense of the community and their reverence for the relics of 
‘bygone ages. Many mistakes, however, had been made, and 
occasionally a proprietor was to be found who cleared away a 
‘precious relic for the sake of the few pounds he would get for 
the ground as a building site. Having explained that treasure 
trove was where any money or coin, gold, silver-plate or bullion 
was found hidden in the earth or other private place, the owner 
thereof being unknown, and that if found upon the earth or in the 
sea it belonged not to the Crown, but to the finder, if no owner 
appeared, Dr. Murray went on to examine the law of the 
matter, and then proceeded to say that assuming there 
was to be an archeological survey, he suggested that 
separate lists should be prepared for each county according to 
its parishes, burghs and other units of local government, 
showing the particular monuments in each area, with their 
situation and the names of their owners or reputed owners. 
That list he would transmit to each County Council, and have 
it published in each parish and burgh. At the same time he 
would send a copy of the entries applicable to individual monu- 
ments to the owner, and enact that that should be notice to him 
-and his successors of the existence of such ancient monuments 
on his land. He would continue the provisions of the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act and give greater facilities for bring- 
ing it into operation. As regarded monuments not under the 
Act, he would leave the property in these vested in the owners 
as at present, but he would propose to enact that the proprietor 
should, before executing or authorising the execution of any 
work that might tend to injure, disturb, or alter any monument 
in the list, give written notice of the intended work to the local 
authority, and should do nothing until the local authority had an 
Opportunity of examining and considering what was proposed. 
If satisfied that no substantial injury would ensue, the opera- 
tion would be sanctioned. If, on the contrary, the local 
authority were of opinion that material injury would ensue, 
they should be entitled to forbid the work, and to make 
‘compensation to the proprietor, on payment of which the 
monument and its site would vest in the local authority on behalf 
of the public. Compensation sounded formidable, but it would 
not be found to be so. At present in Scotland an annual sum of 
about 48,000/. was available as residue grant, which was distri- 
buted amongst counties and burghs on a basis of population 
‘and valuation. A very small percentage of that grant would 
meet the whole charge. A requirement such ashe had pointed 
out would cover the case of cairns, &c., and he would make it 
trespass for any one to open or interfere with such monuments 
without the consent of the owner. That consent being ob- 
‘tained, he would make it necessary to obtain a license from the 
local authority, who should prescribe the conditions under 
which the operations should be carried out, and see that every- 
‘thing was properly recorded. The undisturbed portions of 
land available for research were every day becoming scarcer, 
and the time was not far distant when it would be exhausted. 
He held that all the investigations into ancient monuments 
should be carefully conducted and accurately recorded. 
He also objected to finds being broken up, but thought they 
‘should be kept entire, as they would then be of more service, 
He further said that the question of the restoration of ancient 
monuments should be kept in view, and urged the formation 
of national museums, such as have been formed in Denmark 
and other places. He concluded by remarking that his point 
was that some means should be taken for ascertaining what 
our ancient monuments were, and then that the law should be 
improved for protecting and preserving them. The scheme he 
had suggested was not the only one, but before they could have 
any discussion on any matter they must have a tangible 


scheme to deal with. He made these suggestions simply for 
the purpose of directing attention to the subject, with the view 
of endeavouring to get up a public sympathy, so that in the 
end they might get something of the nature of an archeological 
survey, and get the existing law put upon a more satisfactory 
footing, because it seemed to him to be of the very greatest 
importance that everything that could be done should be done 
now before these monuments should disappear before their 
eyes. 

On the motion of Professor Lodge, seconded by Dr. J. O. 
Mitchell, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to Dr. Murray 
for his paper. 


THE “BARGE OF TIBERIUS.” 


OME weeks ago we described the discovery of remains in 

Lake Nemi which were supposed to have formed part of 

the vessel which was constructed for the Emperor Tiberius. 

A correspondent of the Sco¢sman, writing on the 19th inst., 

gives the following account of the latest conclusions on the 
subject :— 

Under the platform of the Temple of Diana Nemorensis, 
excavated by Lord Savile when British ambassador at Rome 
in March 1885, looking south-west, the lake has at intervals 
given up to the investigator pieces of timber covered with 
metal, with terra-cotta, or with mosaic, supposed to belong 
(1) to a ship, or (2) to a barge or number of barges, or (3) to 
a floating belvidere (the afopszs periklustos of Plutarch), or 
(4) to the substructure of a town, or (5) of avilla. Its period 
in history was as variously settled as its purpose or build. The 
reigns of Tiberius, of Caligula, of Trajan, or, in Nibby’s 
opinion, of Julius Caesar himself, were severally assigned as 
its date—the last-named archzologist being the most positive 
as to this and as to the nature of the treasure-trove, which he 
found to be neither more nor less than part of a villa begun 
and abandoned by the first emperor. 

Now all this controversy is at an end. At the instance of 
His Excellency the Minister of Public Instruction (the eminent 
pathologist and consultant, Dr. Guido Baccelli, to whom we 
owe Lanciani’s excavation of the House of the Vestals), 
researches, aided by divers, have been in progress at the south- 
west aspect of the lake since October 1, and the result, 
embodied in a report drawn up by the official excavator of the 
Provincia di Roma, the Commendatore Bernabei, establishes 
beyond doubt that the first hypothesis is correct—that the 
structure in dispute was really a ship and that its date is the 
first century of our era. 

Read the day before yesterday at a meeting of the Accademia 
dei Lincei (the Royal Society of Rome), the Commendatore 
Bernabei’s monograph goes into minute detail as to the pre- 
vious history of the discovery and as to the findings of recent 
research. At first what remained of the timbers, taken in con- 
nection with the metal fittings, seemed rather to strengthen the 
hypothesis that the floating structure was neither more nor less 
than a raft (za¢¢era) of no great thickness, while the isolated pieces 
of terra-cotta and the bits of mosaic were held to have formed 
its flooring (Aavzmento). This hypothesis must now be replaced 
by the true explanation, to wit, that the structure was really and 
properly a ship. In proof of this the Commendatore Bernabei 
exhibited drawings representing planks joined together (dis- 
covered on the 22nd _ ult.), constituting part of the deck, with 
distinct traces of the caulking (calafafato), and above this traces 
of a coating of lead. Evidence, moreover, of the carved frame- 
work of the hull, with the insertion of ribs, was adduced as 
indicating a keel (chiglia). The ship, he argued, was not flat- 
bottomed, like a pontoon, or like a great floating barge, adapted 
less for navigation than for supporting heavy weights. It had 
not only the keel but the upper keel (sofvacchiglia) and all the 
other adjuncts of a properly-constructed ship. 

What misled even so accomplished and acute an archeo- 
logist as Nibby were the remains of the mooring-quay or bridge 
for landing from the ship. The two beams he referred to in 
support of his view, and long supposed to be lost, were redis- 
covered quite lately in the Vatican Museum, and identified as 
those fished up in 1827. The mooring-quay was, according to 
the Commendatore Bernabei, fitted with earthenware and 
leaden pipes as conduits, and the remains of them (particularly 
the bricks found in great quantities in the lake at the spot in 
question) could have had no structural connection with the 
interior of the ship. As to the date, he showed that Pirro 
Ligorio’s view that the ship belonged to Caligula’s reign was 
the right one. In fact, the leaden tubes recently found as’part 
of the landing-quay (4anchina di approdo) bore that emperor’s 
name, while the brick-stamps were also those of the same 
period. 

The reading of the monograph produced a profound im- 
pression on an exceptionally numerous and intelligent audience 
of archeologists, many of whom will, in a day or two, accom- 
pany His Excellency, Dr. Baccelli, to the romantic scene of 
this most interesting discovery. 
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WINCHESTER QUINGENTENARY MEMORIAL. 


"THE five hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 

Winchester College and of the inauguration of public 
school education in England, which was celebrated at 
Winchester in 1893, excited at the time much kindly interest, 
even beyond the circle of Wykehamists. After much debate it 
was agreed that the permanent memorial of that celebration 
should take a double form—firstly, the completion of the un- 
finished chantry in Winchester Cathedral, in which rests the 
tomb of William of Wykeham ; secondly, the erection of some 
memorial buildings at Winchester College for purposes of 
use and beauty. 

It has been decided reverently to leave untouched every 
single bit of existing work in the founder’s chantry ; simply to 
place sculptured figures in the vacant niches of the altar-screen. 
This work is now being carried out by Mr. G. Frampton, 
A.R.A., under the direction of Mr. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. 

The memorial buildings are rapidly rising ; they promise 
to be of immense value to the school. They are intended to 
cultivate and develop various wholesome interests which lie 
outside the ordinary school curriculum. These may be described 
as mainly three—love of natural history, love of art and archi- 
tecture, love of archzology, including.especially the history of 
the college and city of Winchester, The buildings have been 
admirably designed by Mr. Basil Champneys to meet the needs 
of these three interests. 

The committee to whom this work has been entrusted have 
endeavoured to reach as many Wykehamists as possible, and 
the response to their appeal has been most hearty and en- 
couraging. They have also met with most generous support 
from not a few friends of Winchester outside the Wykehamical 
circle, especially from the parents of the boys at the school. 
Already the number of subscribers is nearly 1,100, and the 
amount subscribed over 8,o0o/7, But a considerable sum 1s still 
required to complete the scheme as it ought to be completed ; 
and the committee feel sure that there are many Wykehamists 
and other friends of Winchester who have not yet subscribed 
who would wish to take part in such an excellent work. 


WHITEHALL COURT. 


HE property known as Whitehall Court is, from its posi- 
tion, one of the most important in London, but it has 
suffered through financial operations which were too cleverly 
conducted and brought some of the manipulators to ruin. 
Through them many innocent victims were also made to suffer. 
Sir Richard Webster, in his opening statement in the Queen v. 
Balfour, on Friday last, explained the history of the under- 
taking. He said the Whitehall Court property had been in the 
hands of Carr, a builder, who had a building agreement from 
the Crown. Prior to January, 1886, the Whitehall Court 
Company had been formed and had begun building operations. 
Carr and this company were in difficulties at the end of 1885, 
and Mr. Goldring, a solicitor, entered into negotiations with 
Balfour on their behalf. Finally they agreed to part with their 
interests for 57,500/, being 25,000/. for the building agreement 
and 32,500/. for the work done, bricks, mortar, &c., and the 
houses erected. Before January 12, 1886, Balfour and Wright 
knew that all their interest in the site could be acquired 
for that sum, and that was the outside amount which the 
vendors ever heard of or ever got. On January 12 the 
negotiations had proceeded so far that Mr. Goldring prepared 
two agreements for the sale of the land and the houses 
for the respective sums mentioned. It then occurred to some 
one that a_ secret profit might be made out of this 
transaction, and arrangements were made by Wright and 
Balfour for adding a fictitious sum of 20,000/. to the agreed 
price of 57,500/. and for the purchase of the property by the 
House and Land Investment Trust, through Hobbs & Co., at 
the increased price. The machinery, once the plan was 
formed, and bearing in mind the commanding influence of 
Balfour in these companies, was easily arranged. Wright 
had a connection, a Mr. Greig, who was a fish-farmer living 
in Devonshire. Greig was paid 1oo/. for the use of his name, 
but it must be said at once that he had behaved throughout 
with absolute honesty, and had refunded this sum immediately 
on hearing what the transaction was. Hobbs & Co. were 
ostensibly to sell the property to the House and Land Invest- 
ment Trust for 77,500/., and on January 12, 1886, an agreement 
was made between Hobbs & Co. and Greig, whereby 
Hobbs & Co. agreed to pay to Greig, “as agent for 
certain persons interested in the sale of Whitehall Court, 


Limited,” the sum of 20,coo/. This document was produced. 


at a meeting of Hobbs & Co. and sealed, but it was never 
executed by Greig. Greig did sign a document which had 
never been discovered, and there were a number of bills 
purporting to have been drawn by him on’ Hobbs & Co., 
but which he never signed, and on which his name 
was forged, probably by Wright. There was also a letter 
written by Wright to Greig:—“The bills you have 


signed and those which you have given I will hold you 
harmless against.” Greig had never heard of Whitehall 
Court. It was necessary to get the consent of all the com- 
panies to this transaction, and Balfour dictated a draft minute 
to be passed by them. In this draft there appeared the original 
price of 32,500/. for the buildings, &c., but the figure was 
altered to 52,500/. This minute appeared in the books of all 
the companies. Three agreements dated January 12 were 
sealed by Hobbs & Co. on January 19: (1) between Hobbs & 
Co. and the Whitehall Court Company for the payment of 
25,000/.; (2) between Hobbs & Co. and Messrs. Goldring & 
Mitchell (assignees of Carr’s contracts) for the payment of 
32,500/., these two sums being for the land and buildings. 
respectively ; (3) between Hobbs & Co. and Greig for the pay- 
ment of 20,0007. Bills were drawn on Hobbs purporting to be 
signed by Greig, and the history of these bills would be traced. 
Probably to prevent inquiry as to Greig, Wright on February 10, 
1886, wrote to Hobbs & Co, giving notice of charges held by 
him on any sums which might be due to Greig. Balfour received 
notice from time to time as these bills became due, and most of 
them were met by money coming from the House and Land 
Investment Trust. In January, 1887, 6,000/. was still unpaid, 
and Kentish, the secretary of Hobbs & Co., wrote to Wright 
offering 5,500/. down, and asking that the offer might be laid 
before “the proper parties.” The offer was accepted, six bills. 
were given and three of these were traced to Balfour. An 
arrangement was made whereby Balfour was to manage the 
Whitehall Court Estate for the associated companies at a com- 
mission of 2 per cent. on the outlay, and the necessary powers 
were delegated to him by the three companies. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

ie Saturday last the members of the Sheffield Society 

visited the new Sheffield Royal Hospital, on the invita- 
tion of the president, Mr. Charles Hadfield, who is the architect 
for the building. Under Mr. Hadfield’s guidance the party 
made a tour of inspection over the buildings, and were very 
much interested in the general and technical arrangements. 
In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Wm. 
Parkin said that as a lay member of the Society he had been 
very much interested in all that he had seen, and especially 
was he pleased at the friendly feeling which the architectural, 
profession in Sheffield exhibited. He did not suppose that in 
any of the local trades anyone would invite others in the same 
business to come and see his work. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. T. H. Waterhouse, J.P., supported by Mr. T. Winder 
and Mr. C. J. Innocent and carried unanimously, and on the 
motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. E. Winder, jun.,. 
a vote of thanks was passed to the board of management of the 
hospital for kindly throwing it open to the Society. Some of 
the contractors for the works were present, and Mr. Buchanan,, 
the clerk of works, assisted the architect in explaining thé 
plans and the building. 


TESSERZE. 
The Chemistry of Efflorescence. 


ALLS, particularly in moist climates or in damp places, 

are frequently disfigured by the formation of a white 
efflorescence on the surface. This deposit generally originates 
with the mortar, but frequently spreads over the entire face of 
the wall. The water which is absorbed by the mortar dissolves. 
the soda, potash, magnesia, &c, contained in the lime or 
cement, and on evaporating deposits these salts as a white 
efflorescence on the surface. With lime mortar the deposit is 
frequently very heavy, particularly on plastering. The efflor- 
escence sometimes originates in the brick, particularly if the 
brick was burned with sulphurous coal, or was made from clay 
containing iron pyrites ; and when the brick gets wet the water 
dissolves the sulphates of lime and magnesia, and on evaporat- 
ing leaves the crystals of these salts on the surface. Frequently 
the efflorescence on the brick is due to the absorption by the 
brick of the impregnated water from the mortar. The efflores- 
cence is objectionable because of the unsightly appearance 
which it often produces, and also because the crystallisation of 
these salts within the pores of the mortar and of the brick or 
stone causes disintegration, which is in many respects like 
frost. As a preventative Gillmore recommends the addition of 
100 lbs. of quicklime and 8 to 12 lbs of any cheap animal fat 
to each barrel of cement. The lime is simply a vehicle for the 
fat, which should be thoroughly incorporated with the lime 
before slaking. The object of the fat is to saponify the alkaline 
salts. The method is not entirely satisfactory, since the deposit 
is only made less prominent and less effective and not entirely 
removed or prevented. Efflorescence may be entirely pre- 
vented, whatever its origin, by applying Sylvester’s washes 
(Castile soap and water and alum and water) to the entire ex- 
ternal surfaces of the wall, and since usually the efflorescence 
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is due to the water absorbed by the mortar, it can generally be 
prevented and can always be much diminished by using mortar 
which is itself impervious to water. The latter is the cheaper 
method, particularly if the impervious mortar be used only for 
the face of the joints. 


Assyria, Egypt and Greece. 


Amidst the earliest wrecks of man’s work on the face of the 
earth but two distinct classes of architectural forms have yet 
been discovered, those of the Egyptians and the Assyrians. 
‘The oldest monuments of each race show an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the practice of the art, an appreciation of .its effects 
and in many respects of its beauties, and a constructive skill 
that points to a long process of gradual development during 
periods of the remotest antiquity, upon which not even the 
uncertain light of tradition casts the faintest ray. Were these 
two styles of common origin springing from the same source, 
or was one the parent of the other? Were they respectively 
the offspring of the land in which they are found, or if not, from 
whence did they come? These are questions which cannot be 
answered in the present state of our knowledge, and which, it 
is probable, never will be answered satisfactorily. Who, how- 
ever, can tell whether, buried deep in the bosom of the earth, 
beneath the decay of ages, there may not still be concealed the 
monumental traces of those who taught even the Egyptians and 
Assyrians the arts of civilisation? For the present, whether in 
their institutions or in their arts, Egypt and Assyria stand 
distinctly and separately forth as the two foundation-stones of 
all history. Existing monuments may tend to show that at 
‘times immediate influence may have been exercised through 
some cause, probably political, by the one nation upon the 
other. This may be more clearly traceable in Assyrian art of 
a certain period, and that not of the earliest, than in Egyptian. 
But the fundamental forms and spirit of their respective archi- 
tecture denote a totally distinct development of art, arising out 
of different conditions of climate, natural resources and society. 
We are inclined to doubt whether the architecture of Egypt 
exerted much direct influence over that of any other country 
except Greece. With this exception it does not appear to have 
extended far beyond the valley of the Nile, whilst that of 
Assyria was the foundation and became the type of all Asiatic 
architecture from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and 
essentially affected that of Greece, to which it supplied many 
of its best known forms. Egyptian architecture was especially 
local, being adapted not only to the character and institutions 
of the people, but to the peculiar physical features of Egypt— 
such as the want of wood fitted for constructive purposes on a 
great scale, the abundance of granite and stone of various 
kinds, the absence of heavy and continuous rains, and the 
extreme dryness of the climate. Assyrian architecture, on the 
other hand, arose out of a condition of things prevailing in 
almost every part of Western Asia. It was founded on the 
general use of wood, and was thus necessarily distinguished 
from that of Egypt, in which the leading forms show an 
original use of stone. ‘The influence of Egypt upon Greece, 
although sometimes denied, is now generally recognised by 
those who have investigated the subject in a spirit of candour 
and impartiality. It is as traceable in the mythology and philo- 
sophy of the Hellenic races as in their arts. The first remark- 
able examples of its presence occur in the sixth and seventh 
centuries before Christ, after Egypt had been fully opened to 
Greece. It was especially shown, as Mr. Grote has pointed 
out, in the worship of Demeter and Dionysos, who came to be 
identified with the two great Egyptian deities, Isis and Osiris. 
Yet Egyptian influence must have been exercised upon Greek 
art at a much remoter period still. 


Thomas Stothard, R.A. 


For more than half a century Stothard was engaged in 
illustrating not only the contemporary literature of his country, 
but the works of her best poets, from the time of Chaucer to 
his own, his employers, with the exception occasionally of the 
goldsmiths, being the booksellers. By these he was engaged 
in every species of composition, from illustrations of Homer 
and Shakespeare to designs for spelling-books and pocket 
_almanacks, fashions for the Ladies’ Magazine, portraits of 
popular actors and actresses in character, as well as other 
subjects of the day, such as “ Balls at St. James’s,” “ The Em- 
ployments of the Royal Family,” “The King going out with 
the Fox-hounds,” &c. ; numbers of his early designs are from 
novels and poems, the very names of which are now only pre- 
served in his beautiful art. By the goldsmiths he was employed 
in designing ornaments for plate, from the Wellington Shield 
to spoonhandles for George IV. The species of his employment 
formed his style, which, resulting from the haste required by 
tradesmen, appeared slight and unsubstantial by the side of the 
works of artists who were enabled to give more time to their 
productions. His practice also limited the size of his works, 
and with people therefore who judge of pictures in any degree 
by the space they occupy on the walls of galleries, or the 
uantity of minute detail within that space, Stothard will rank 


as a painter of minor importance, while all who éstimate art by 
the soul that lives in it will place him with the very few painters 
who have possessed imaginations of the highest order, and 
have yet restrained themselves from overstepping ‘ the modesty 
of nature.” It must, however, be acknowledged that it is in his 
smallest pictures and drawings only that we feel there is nothing 
more to be desired; when he repeated his subjects ona larger 
scale, which he sometimes did for exhibitions, they have in general 
too much the character of magnified sketches. This may have 
made him say near the close of his life, “I feel that I have not 
done what I might have done.” Yet, perhaps, this is the 
feeling at last of every painter. It is scarcely possible but that 
among the thousands of Stothard’s productions repetitions of 
himself should not occur, nor that he should not occasionally 
have adopted ideas suggested by the antique or by the old 
masters. He not seldom reminds us of Raphael, often of 
Rubens, and sometimes of Watteau; but he does so as one 
worthy to rank with them and as they remind us of their pre- 
decessors. Yet his works will bear the deduction of every 
such instance of imitation and of every repetition of himself, 
and we shall be surprised to see how much of the most 
beautiful original imagery will remain, His designs for the 
“ Novelist’s Library” remind us of no other painter. In these 
all is direct from nature, and as many of the novels in this 
collection were not very far in date from his own time, he gave 
the dresses of his day and the style of furniture. These 
charming works gained him first the admiration and then the 
friendship of Flaxman, for on seeing some of them in a shop- 
window, the great sculptor determined to make the acquaintance 
of an artist with whose taste his own was so nearly allied. 
Stothard’s illustrations of ‘*The Pilgrim’s Progress,” sixteen in 
number, belong to the highest order of sacred art. Here 
are images of holiness, of purity and of childlike innocence, 
worthy of that beautiful poem. And they are as graceful to 
the eye as to the mind, the art entirely aiding the sentiment. 
Another series of Stothard’s designs, and which, though quite 
distinct from these, is evidently one in which he took great 
delight, is that from “ Robinson Crusoe.” In looking at some 
of these one is almost more impressed with the solitude of the 
shipwrecked man than in reading the book. His humour is as 
true and as delicate as that of Addison. His illustrations of 
the Spectator are therefore perfect, but the picture in which he 
has displayed the most of discrimination of character is his 
Canterbury Pilgrims. Like Hogarth, Stothard rarely had 
recourse to the model in painting. The truth is that the minds 
of both were so completely filled with a store of imagery 
collected immediately from nature, and so vividly was this story 
preserved, that they could at will select and embody on canvas 
whatever was most appropriate to the subject in hand. The 
operation of painting is always an exercise of memory, for 
even with a model in the room the transfer of what the painter 
sees is but a recollection, and the difference between those who 
can only paint with models at hand and those who, like 
Hogarth and Stothard and many no doubt among the old 
masters (of whom Michel,Angelo must certainly have been one), 
can draw on the stores of their minds for their models—the 
difference between such is only that the latter class have the 
power of retaining images longer in their memories than 
others, a power no doubt in a great degree to be acquired. 
Hogarth tells us that he set himself to acquire it, and he cer- 
tainly did so to an extraordinary extent. He belonged to a 
very different class of painters from those who sit at home and 
consult engravings, or their copies of pictures, for precedents. His 
habits seem to have been anything but sedentary, and Stothard’s 
time when not engaged at his easel was almost always spent 
in long walks through the streets and suburbs of London. In the 
summer he was fond of country excursions, and for one entire 
summer he and one or two companions lived in a tent on the 
coast near Ramsgate, where they hired a boat and spent days 
in sailing, and from the mode in which the summer was passed 
he probably found an advantage when illustrating ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 


Roman Boundaries. 


It was an old Roman practice at the time of the Terminalia, 
in the month of February, to perambulate the boundaries of a 
district or community. The old original boundaries of the 
territory of Rome, which extended six miles from the city, were 
perambulated at the Terminalia; the boundaries between 
private properties were also perambulated at the Terminalia, 
and the usual religious offerings were made. This ancient and 
simple mode of preserving boundaries probably fell into disuse 
as the land surveyors became more skilful and the records of 
boundaries were better kept. It is stated that the practice feli 
into disuse with the establishment of Christianity. But this is 
not probable. The religious ceremonies might be changed or 
dropped ; but the fact of perambulations being still kept up in 
this country in the case of parishes leads to the conjecture that 
the practice extended from Rome to other countries which the 
Romans occupied, and was retained in some form among the 
Christianised people in the provinces. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


In this ever-changing world there is nothing more incon- 
sistent than consistency, and M. CHARLES GARNIER has 
just demonstrated that he is a wise man because he is 
fickle. Six months ago there was no more determined 
opponent of the demolition of the Palais de |’Industrie 
than the Vice-President of the Société des Artistes 
Francais; to-day he compares himself to St. Paut, for his 
eyes, he says, are opened, and he is ready to be the first 
who will use a pickaxe in overturning the building, in 
spite of its superb nave and its countless associations. In. 
his mind’s eye he sees the proposed Palace of Art which is 
to take the place of the old building of 1855; it will be 
more convenient in arrangement, will allow the two rival 
societies to hold their summer exhibitions simultaneously, 
and may eventually be a means towards a reunion of the 
artists. M. GARNIER gives a sort of guarantee that in the 
competition for the new building French architects will 
show their talent and imagination. But he does not approve 
of the suggestion that the smaller palace is to become a 
rival or a supplanter of the Musée du Luxembourg In 
justice he considers it should be reserved for the city of 
Paris in return for the liberal subsidies to the exhibition. 
The city needs a new Carnavalet that will represent the 
present and the future, just as the old house of Madame 
DE SEVIGNE is a shrine for memorials of the Paris, of the 
past. Another suggestion of the architect is that the pro- 
posed bridge across the Seine should not be constructed in 
iron. He desires to see a “ pont monumental ” which would 
be a subject capable of exciting the ambition of any archi- 
tect. But, in spite of the power of his latest mood, we 
imagine that M. CHARLES GARNIER is not entirely con- 
vinced of the advantage of the exhibition of 1900. He 
falls back, however, on the cause which gave rise to the 
project, viz. the forestalling of the Germans, who were eager 
to have the new era inaugurated in Berlin, and patriotism, 
he considers, should not count the cost when satisfaction is 
obtained. 


Ir takes a long time to make a summary of the census 
returns of a population so diversified as those of England 
and Wales. Thecensus of 1891 has now as little interest 
as that which we presume will be taken in 1901, and yet 
only a few days ago’ was it possible to discover the 
statistics of the occupations of the people in 1891. As was 
to be expected, we now find that the number of architects 
is increasing. Instead of 5,692 in 1871, and 6,808 in 1881, 
there were in 1891 as many as 7,823. The increase is the 
more remarkable if compared with. painters, engravers and 
sculptors, who in 1871 numbered 10,607, 9,099, in 1881, 
and 9,250 in 1891. Civil and mining engineers are classed 
together. In 1881 they numbered 9,415, and .in 1891 the 
number rose to 9,605. - Although the colonies and foreign 
countries are open to engineers of the two classes, there was 
evidently more hesitation in joining their ranks than. is 
seen in architecture, owing of course to the illusory 
advantages and the apparent ease of training which young 
men associate with the art. Another class of art which is in 
still greater favour among the young is acting. ~The number 
of actors in 1871 was 1,899, there were 2,197 in 1881, but 
between 1881 and. 1891 the number rose to 3625. 
Musicians in ten years increased from 14,170 to 19,495, 
and photographers from 5,352 to 8,102. The returns 
suggest there is a perception that in painting, or sculpture, 
or engraving there is more difficulty to be encountered 
than withany of the arts, and the three arts attract not 
more than an additional 15 per cent. of adherents. 


Tue returns of the building trades are not as precise as 
is desirable, for there is or was a mixture of occupations 
which does not facilitate comparisons. But accepting the 
figures we find there were 37,621 builders in 1891, an in- 
crease of about 7,000 over those in 1881, and of more than 
14,000 over 1871. The carpenters and joiners who num- 
bered 235,017 in 1881 were only 220,661 in 1891. ‘ Queen 
Anne” tavours the bricklayers.. In 1871 there were 99,945 
of them, in 1881 they had increased to 125,055, while in’ 
1891 they were 130,380. Statisticians will, no doubt, 
rejoice to find there was a sort of compensation in the dis- 
appearance of masons. In 1881 there were 97,432 masons, 


in 1891 they were reduced to 84,594. Slaters also decreased, 
as the number (including tilers) in 1891 was 6,789, while, 
in 1881'the number was 7,469. In thé same period paper-" 
hangers, plasterers and whitewashers were reduced from 
32,977 to 29,225, but plumbers increased in the decade 
from 37,160 to 46,647, a satisfactory indication of sanita- 
tion, and painters and glaziers increased from 99,676, to 
123,119. Locksmiths, bellhangers and gasfitters remained. 
almost stationary, the number in 1881 being 19,762, while } 
in 1891 it was 19,803. There was an increase of 500 in 
the wood-carvers. There were 23,281 sawyers in 1891,’ 
against 24,712 in 1881 and 27,949 in 1871. What seems’ 
unaccountable is that in spite of the use that is made of 
bricks and tiles there should be only 41,022 makers and 
burners in 1891, while ten years before the number was. 
47;337) OF an increase of 11,000 over 1871. Another. 
apparent inconsistency appears in the returns of railway: 
contractors. Of late there are few lines constructed, but 
while there were only 251 railway contractors in 1871, in 
twenty years England and Wales possessed 1,995, suggest- 
ing that many men who secured insignificant jobs must. 
have assumed the title. 


THE collection of books belonging to the Dutch church 
in Austinfriars has given rise to one of those cases about 
which much can be said on both sides. In 1550 a congre- 
gation of Flemings were granted the greater part of the old 
Augustinian church as a place of worship. There were 
scholars among the refugees who were able to have their 


books and manuscripts sent after them. But, as happened’ 


with many ecclesiastical foundations in ‘this country,: 
little value was in course of time attached to those literary 
remains. In 1862 they were offered to the Corporation. 
It was evidently the intention to present them, but trusts. 
involye endless responsibilities in this country, and the, 
authorities of the church therefore said that if the Corpora-. 
tion were willing to undertake the custody of the library, it. 
would be advantageous to the public. There was no 
mention of the duration of the custody, and it was natural 
to assume that it was the intention to allow the deposit to 
be, continuous. In dealings. of this kind, much has 
to be taken as understood. , If, the books were only 
to be kept in an: heap, it was easy to find other 
places in which they could moulder. The Corporation, 


endeavoured to make the books: available for the public 


advantage. Many of them were bound, and they were all 

arranged in the way that would be most useful, and no: 
doubt the authorities of the Dutch church were satisfied 

with the manner in which their intentions were carried out. 

But in the course of the last thirty years the world has 
grown more eager for circumscribed histories, as if to 

realise the idea of one of Scripe’s. characters, who main- 

tained that everybody should make it a duty to be occupied. 

in writing private memoirs for the benefit of posterity.. Collec- 
tions of the letters relating to the F lemings of Austinfriars 

were accordingly printed, and having again got possession 

of the manuscripts, it was decided by the church authorities 
to retain them. Then a demand was made for the books 
and the remainder of the deposit. But as the books now 

form part of the general collection of the Corporation, to 

return them will be to put the Guildhall Library into a 

state of topsy- turveydom. The law is on the side of the 
churchmen, and the Corporation will not go against it. 

But could not a compromise be made? Let the manu-- 

scripts go back to Austinfriars, but let the old editions of 
theologians, classic authors, liturgies, histories, &c., remain 

where they are, and where they | are more likely to be useful 

to the Flemings and Dutchmen of the future than if stored. 

in the new fireproof room of the church. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIOR, BOLTON BANK, BOLTON. 
T was omitted to be stated on the views that this bank 


was designed by the late wis GEORGE WOODHOUSE, 
architect. 


STAIRCASE, WHITEHALL COURT, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT.. 
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Architectural Hntiquities of Tormanoy. 


©real Souse af Grand Anodelys. 


2@ BOUT forty miles in a south-westerly direction from 
Rouen, upon the right bank of the Seine, and on the 
western frontiers of the ancient duchy of Normandy, 
stands the town of Great Andelys, so called, not 
by reason of its own positive magnitude, but to dis- 
tinguish it from a village of the same name, situated in its 
immediate vicinity. 

In early times few places could boast to a greater degree 
than Andelys “the odour of sanctity.” It was indebted for its 
celebrity, and probably also for its existence, to a nunnery, 
founded here by St. Clotilda, which in the seventh century, the 
time of the Venerable Bede, enjoyed the highest reputation. 
But its fame was short-lived ; it fell during the incursions of 
the Normans, and, unlike most others, seems to have possessed 
none of the phcenix-power of reviviscence. in its place arose 
afterwards a collegiate church, which M. de Harlay, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, by a formal act, dated 1634, honoured with 
the title of first collegiate church of the diocese. The distinc- 
tion thus obtained was due not only to its antiquity, but to the 
unusual number of its ecclesiastics, particularly those who 
composed its chapter. 

Though St Clotilda’s convent, however, was destroyed, the 
inhabitants of Andelys continued to enjoy her especial pro- 
tection. The church was under her invocation, but her favour 
was more eminently vouchsafed to an ancient chapel and an 
adjacent fountain, both of which bore her name. 

At the close of the eleventh century Andelys appears with 
some historical notoriety in the well-known exchange made 
between Richard Cceur-de-Lion and Walter, Archbishop of 
Rouen, when the king, desirous, as he states, to prevent the 
incursions of the enemy into his duchy, purchased of the-pre- 
late the town and manor of Andelys, by the cession of the 
towns of Dieppe, Bouteilles and Louviers, together with the 
forest of Aliermont and the mills of Rouen. The bargain was 
a hard one, but the erection of Chateau Gaillard, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Andelys, proved the correctness of the 
monarch’s views. A subsequent treaty,* executed in the year 
1200 between King John and the same archbishop, confirmed 
the exchange. 

In modern times Andelys has been celebrated on no other 
account than as the birth-place of Poussin and Adrian Turnebus, 
and as the burial-place of Corneille. 

The Great House at Andelys, the subject of the plate, 
existed in 1818 as it is here represented, shorn, indeed, of much 
of its ancient splendour, reduced from the residence of a noble- 
man to a granary, and most probably curtailed of full two- 
thirds of its size, as retaining apparently little more than that 
portion of the square which fronted the courtyard, together 
with a small part of one of its wings. It could in 1821 only 
be spoken of as a building that did exist ; afterwards it was 
levelled with the ground. The following description of it is 
transcribed from Mr.’ Turner’s “Tour in Normandy :”— 
“‘ Andelys possesses a valuable specimen of ancient domestic 
architecture. The Great House is a most sumptuous mansion, 
evidently of the age of Francis I., but I could gain no account 
of its former occupants or history. I must again borrow from 
my friend’s vocabulary, and say that it is built in the ‘ Bur- 
gundian style.’ In its general outline and character it re- 
sembles the house in the Place de la Pucelle at Rouen. Its 
walls, indeed, are not covered with the same profusion of 
sculpture, yet perhaps its simplicity is accompanied by greater 
elegance. The windows are disposed in three divisions, formed 
by slender buttresses, which run up to the roof. They are 
square-headed, and divided by a mullion and transom. The 
portal is in the centre ; it is formed by a Tudor arch, enriched 
with deep mouldings, and surmounted by a lofty ogee, ending 
with a crocketed pinnacle, which transfixes the cornice imme- 
diately above, as well as in the sill of the window, and then 
unites with the mullion of the latter. The roof takes a very 
high pitch. A figured cornice, upon which it rests, is boldly 
sculptured with foliage. The chimneys are ornamented by 
angular buttresses. All these portions of the building assimi- 


_ late more or less to our Gothic architecture of the sixteenth 


century ; but a most magnificent oriel window, which fills the 
whole of the space between the centre and the left-hand 
divisions, is a specimen of Pointed architecture in its best and 
purest style. The arches are lofty and acute. Each angle is 
formed by a double buttress, and the tabernacles affixed to 


* Copies of both these instruments are preserved in the Gad/za 
Christiana, xi. Znst, pp. 27 and 30. 
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these are filled with statues. The basement of the oriel, which 
projects from the flat wall of the house after the fashion of a 
bartizan, is divided into compartments, studded with medal- 
lions, and intermixed with tracery of great variety and beauty. 
On either side of the bay there are flying buttresses of elabo- 
rate sculpture spreading along the wall. As, comparatively 
speaking, good models of ancient domestic architecture are 
very rare, ] would particularly recommend this at Andelys to 
the notice of every architect whom chance may conduct to. 
Normandy. This building, like too many others of the same 
class in our own counties of Norfolk and Suffolk,.is degraded 
from its station. The Great House is used merely as a granary, 
though by a very small expense it might be put into habitable 
repair. The stone retains its clear and polished surface, and 
the massy timbers are undecayed. The inside corresponds. 
with the exterior in decorations and grandeur, the chimney- 
pieces are large and elaborate, and there is abundance of 
sculpture on the ceilings and other parts which admit of 
ornament.” 


Church of Leérp. 


=~ T is not in the vicinity of Rouen, nor indeed in any 
*| portion of the district formerly known under the 
denomination of Upper Normandy, that the curious 
traveller must seek for the mast interesting remains. 
of early ecclesiastical architecture in the province. 
The village churches throughout this portion of the duchy are 
for the most part small and insignificant, and of comparatively 
modern erection, while in the vicinity of Caen, and indeed in. 
the whole of the departments of Calvados and of La Manche, 
a large proportion of them are unquestionably referable to the: 
times of Norman dominion, and exhibit some of the purest 
specimens of real Norman art. The solution of this question 
must ‘in all probability be sought for in the political state of 
the province, and no more obvious answer seems to present 
itself than is afforded by a reference to the local character of 
its two great divisions, of which Upper Normandy, consisting. 
greatly of a border country exposed to the continual ravages 
of warfare from its more powerful neighbour, with difficulty 
preserved such of its public buildings as were defended by the 
walls of the fortresses, and often gladly compounded for the 
secure existence of these by the sacrifice of the harvest, the 
cottage and the parochial church. 

Yet even here some of the ecclesiastical buildings have 
escaped the hand of time and violence, and among these, few,, 
if any, more completely than that of Léry, a village situated 
upon the right bank of the Eure, at a distance of about two 
miles from Pont de l’Arche, and nearly the same from Louviers. 

Léry gives its name to the adjoining commune ; and it may 
reasonably be inferred that it was in former times a place of 
more importance than would be imagined from its present 
appearance. The ingenious and estimable M. Langlois, of 
Rouen, in a work * which he commenced upon the antiquities 
of Normandy, and in which he has figured the west front of 
this church, tells us that but a few years since Léry could boast 
of several specimens of domestic architecture of unusual size 
and embellishment. Of one of these an engraving has been. 
given by M. Willemin, in his exquisite ‘‘ Monumens Inédits de 
la France.” It was known by the name of the Palace of Queen: 
Blanche ; and if by the Blanche in question is to be understood 
the Princess of Navarre, consort of Philip VI., who died in. 
1350, there is nothing in the exterior of the building to prevent 
its being ascribed to that era. It was entered by a flat door- 
way under a wide, pointed, crocketed arch ; the transom-stone 
enriched with a tretoil-headed moulding, and the whole portal 
surmounted with a balustrade of quatrefoils. But unfortunately 
nothing more can now be said of the building than is supplied: 
by the plate in question. It had in its earlier time repeatedly 
suffered from the effects of fire; and a similar calamity com- 
pleted its ruin during the month of June, 1814. The lower part 
of the walls and the Gothic portal are all that are left standing 
te attest the original size and magnificence of the palace, 

The church of Léry is referred by M. Langlois to the era of 
the Carlovingian dynasty, a period that extended from the 
middle of the seventh century to the concluding years of the 


* Recueil de quelques vues de sites et Monumens de la France, 
spécialement de Normandie, et des divers Costumes des Habitans de 
cette Province. Ot this work the first number containing eight plates 
appeared in Rouen in 1816, but unfortunately it did not meet with 
sufficient encouragement to be ever followed by a second. 
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tenth. Its claim to so extraordinarily high a degree of an- 
tiquity is founded, in his opinion, upon the resemblance borne 
by the columns and capitals of the west front, particularly those 
of the windows, to the same parts in the crypt of the abbey of 
St. Denis, generally supposed to be the joint work of Pepin 
and of Charlemagne. But these latter decidedly partake more 
of the character of the classical model,* while every member 
throughout the whole front of Léry may find a parallel in other 
Norman churches ; or, if an exception is to be made to so 
sweeping an assertion, it can only be in favour of the second 
and largest moulding in the archivolt of the portal, which is 
very peculiar. The two lateral pointed windows are obviously 
an introduction of a subsequent period ; and a doubt may like- 
wise perhaps be entertained with regard to the buttresses. 
This front is small indeed, but elegant ; it is more richly orna- 
mented than that of the chapel in the castle at Caen; and, 
though less so than that of the abbey church of St. Georges de 
Bocherville, yet can it scarcely be said to be inferior in beauty. 
A recent tourist t has remarked with much apparent proba- 
bility, that the churches of St. Georges and of Léry may, from 
the general conformity in the style of both, reasonably be re- 
garded as of nearly the same era, the time of the Norman Con- 
quest ; and he goes on to add that, through these, the English 
antiquary may be enabled to fix the date to a specimen of 
ancient architecture in his own country more splendid than 
either, [the church of Castle Rising, { in Norfolk, whose west 
front is so much on the same plan that it can scarcely have 
been erected at a very different period. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


fhe ordinary. meeting, of the Association took place on }. 


Friday evening, Mr. W. D. Carée in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :— Messrs. 
P. G. Silley, A. E. Willey, F. J. Lloyd, E. H. Morphew, F. Bond, 
W.W. Biss, F. C. Evans, J. Gamble, H. R. Groves, V. T. 
Hodson, G. H. Jenkins, A. E. Nicks, G. S. Powell, J. H. Berner 
and H. Biong. 

Dr. Longstaff, chairman of the building committee of the 
London County Council, then read a paper on 


Fhe Municipal Control of Buildings. 


Dr. LONGSTAFF said :—The question naturally arises, Why 
should buildings be controlled by the municipality? Do not 
those who build know their own business? Has not every man 
a right to do what he likes with his own? Is not the meddle- 
some interference of officialdom un-English, unpopular, and, in 
fact, an unmixed evil ? 

Speaking for myself, I am inclined to laissez-faire as a sound 
general principle, but, as often happens, “ circumstances alter 
cases.” 

The experience of communities in which competition and 
individual caprice have been given free play shows that where 
buildings are crowded together evils are but too apt to arise 
and to assume such proportions as to become sooner or later 
unbearable, so that ultimately the local government has to 
step in and apply a remedy which under the circumstances 
may be difficult of application, unjust in its bearing upon 
individuals, and in any case is pretty sure tosbe costly. 

Cities and large towns must have some means of disposing 
of the sewage and waste water used for washing and culinary 
purposes. This can be arranged comparatively easily if the 
common works be carried out beforehand by or under the 
supervision of the local authority, and if the various buildings 
be erected so as to comply with certain general principles of 
construction and arrangement. On the other hand, to apply a 
drainage system after the town is built will be more difficult, 
more costly and probably not so effective. 

Yet even in such an obvious case as this the municipal con- 
trol should be carefully regulated; it should be limited to 
general principles, and not enter into petty details of construc- 
tion. The by-laws made by the London County Council under 
section 39 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, scarcely 
appear to my mind to fulfil this condition, and I should not be 
surprised to find that many here concur. But if those gentle- 
men had seen the first, or even the second, draft of those by- 
laws they would be filled with gratitude towards those who 
criticised them, and in place of feeling aggrieved would rejoice 
at the comparative freedom they are allowed. 

One reason, amongst others, which makes minute inter- 
ference and precise regulations in such matters most undesir- 
able is that it stops the way of experiment, and so prevents 
possible improvements. The end to be aimed at may be 


* See Howlett’s Plan and Views of the Abbey Royal of St. Denis, 
pla‘e 6. 

+ Turner’s Zour in Normandy, i. p. 133+ 

t Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk, plate 35. 
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definitely laid down, but not the means of obtaining it. On 
the contrary, the greatest possible latitude should be given to 
inventive energy. London legislation, wisely or unwisely, 
deals with drainage apart from other points of building con- 
struction, and I shall not allude to this part of the subject any 
further. . 

Assuming, then, that municipal control is desirable or 
necessary, and assuming also that such control should be 
limited in its scope, the first point to consider is in what 
respects it should be exercised. 

New buildings may be considered from the point of view 
of (1) stability, (2) fire, (3) health, (4) position and mutual 
relations, (5) convenience, (6) beauty. 

As regards stability, 1 presume that no one will object 
to the laying down of minimum_ thicknesses for walls. 
and of minimum scantlings of timbers, though it may be 
difficult to draw up a workable schedule for the latter. 
Also it will be agreed that sound principles of construction 
should be insisted on. Whether the provisions of the London 
Building Act err by excess or defect is for you to say rather 
than for me. It may be that some of its provisions dealing 
with construction, though they may not oppress builders, may 
serve no useful purpose ; if so they are excrescences, and should. 
be removed when opportunity offers. A) good deal in this 
direction was done at an early stage of the Bill, but personally 
I regret that time did not allow of a more careful consideration. 
of Part VI. before the Parliamentary committee. However, 
architects well versed in the old law and the new will recognise 
that—outside Part V.—the new Act allows much more latitude. 
As instances in which this is the case I would quote section 73, 
which permits, subject to certain limitations, the erection of 
bay windows and projecting oriels and turrets without the 
formalities and delay attending a special application to the 
Council. Also the second paragraph preliminary to the first 
schedule, which allows walls to overhang to the extent of 
6 inches. Again, detached greenhouses, sheds below a certain 
size and small cycle-houses can now be erected without 
special leave, or subject to less tiresome restrictions than 
before. Also section 54 deals with openings and recesses ina 
much more liberal way than the old Act, a point that will be 
especially appreciated by City architects. Lastly, the words. 
added to sub-sections (11) and (12) of section 201 in. effect 
greatly extend the number of detached suburban houses which 
will be wholly exempted from the Act. 

Fire affects buildings as regards their liability to burn when 
once set alight, the spread of fire from one building to another 
and the escape from fire of their inmates. This part of the 
subject is one to which municipal authorities, as being also the 
fire-extinguishing authorities, naturally attach much importance. 
For this very reason it is a part of the subject which requires to 
be closely watched as being specially liable to a pedantic and 
officious treatment. 

It ig well known that the regulations of the London County 
Council as to the structure of theatres are so onerous that it is. 
now a matter of great difficulty to erect a theatre in London, 
and there is a tendency to apply these regulations to smalb 
buildings of a comparatively unimportant character, which it is 
difficult to suppose that the Legislature intended to be so con- 
trolled. The 74th section of the London Building Act (1894) 
deals with the protection of life from fire, but I fear that it will 
be found in many cases unduly onerous. It is at least open to: 
question whether buildings only ten squares in area should be 
in all cases so constructed that the part used for trade should 
be separated from the part used as a dwelling-house by fire- 
resisting structures, but I believe that as a matter of fact this. 
point was overlooked by the numerous opponents of the Bill. 
It is a matter of much regret to me personally that the projec- 
tion of party-walls above the slates is still insisted upon, even 
in the smallest dwelling-houses, as not only am I fully aware 
that the rule is strongly objected to by many architects on both 
structural and esthetic grounds, but because the evidence 
tendered to the House of Commons committee was, in my 
opinion, conclusive that this precaution is not required in the 
case of buildings used exclusively as dwelling-houses. On the 
other hand, that the new schedule of fire-resisting materials. 
allows much greater elasticity than the old will, I think, be 
appreciated by those who have to work under it. 

As regards health—apart from all questions of drainage 
and water-supply—the points that arise are the thickness of 
walls, damp-courses and ventilation. The thickness of walls is. 
mainly governed by questions of stability, but in the discussions 
that preceded the first drafting of the London Streets and 
Buildings Bill it was suggested that g-inch walls should not be 
allowed in any case for dwelling-houses. There is no doubt 
that such walls are objectionable ; unless the best materials. 
are used they cannot be trusted to keep out the rain, and they 
are cold. Asa fundamental principle underlying all building 
legislation it should ever be borne in mind that while it is com- 
paratively easy to enforce a standard of excellence which admits. 
of measurement by the 2-foot rule, it is practically impossible 
to prevent the use of inferior materials. Nevertheless, it will 
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probably be admitted that, taking into consideration the great 
importance of cost, the Council was wise not to advocate the 
extreme measure of abolishing the one-brick wall. Whether 
indeed it was wise in stiffening the schedule of thicknesses is, 
I know, disputed, and I was surprised that the first schedule 
was not gone into in committee. The schedule as it stands 
was the work of practical members of the Building Act com- 
mittee, and it was left for practical men to criticise it. I 
believe the only suggestions in opposition came from one or 
two district surveyors who deemed the old rules sufficient. 

The question of damp-courses is not an easy one. Founda- 
tions and damp-courses in London are at present regulated by 
the old by-law under section 16 of the Metropolitan Manage- 
ment and Building Act (Amendment Act), 1878. A great part 
of this Act, including section 16, has been repealed, but the by- 
laws continue in force under section 216 of the Act of 1894. 
This by-law, although it admits of amendment, allows con- 
siderable latitude of practice. The main reason for its exist- 
ence is, that while speculative builders do not as a rule see the 
necessity for damp-courses, layers of concrete and the like, 
after a wall has once been erected a damp-course can only be 
anserted at the expense of much labour. Damp walls are no 
doubt unhealthy ; without question they cause’'much trouble and 
annoyance to those who dwell within them. Mr. Stenning has 
pointed out that in so far as a layer of concrete beneath a 
building is designed to exclude emanations from the earth, it is 
more necessary in the case of a gravelly soil than in any other, 
yet the London by-law exempts gravelly sites. That this 
danger is a real one has been proved on more than one occasion 
by explosion s of coal-gas in houses which have been traced to 
leaks in the mains under the impervious street pavements out- 
side the houses. 

As régards ventilation, a sanitary requirement which in my 
opinion comes even before drainage in importance, it is obvious 
that we can do no more than provide the means for it, and 
these should be the simplest. It is both wise and reasonable 
to insist that every habitable room shall have a window or 
windows bearing at least a certain proportion to the size of the 
room, and that at least half of the area of such windows shall 
be made to open. Certain attempts in some provincial towns 
to prescribe the height of the top of the window above the floor 
have not cnly proved destructive of all architectural proportion, 
ibut have produced ridiculous results. Indeed, I have long been 
of opinion that next to the general use of Welsh slates, few 
causes have in this country contributed so much to the 
‘deterioration of the architectural effect of ordinary common- 
place domestic buildings as the almost universal desire for lofty 
rooms and large windows, more especially in the upper storeys. 
The picturesque windows of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, nestling close under the broad eaves and often placed 
nearer to the floor than to the ceiling, are a thing of the past. 
But even as compared with the last century, the ordinary street 
house of to-day looks top-heavy by reason of the size of the 
windows of the upper storeys. All must admit that the modern 
‘bedroom is better lighted and ventilated, and more habitable 
generally than those of the old half-timbered houses of Kent 
and Sussex ; nevertheless, while admitting this, it is open to 
‘doubt whether Sir Christopher Wren and his contemporaries 
did not go far enough in this direction. 

The question of the ventilation of buildings admits of an 
entirely different system of treatment. If any extreme advocate 
of economy still defends the system of “back-to-back” con- 
‘struction of houses, I would recommend him to make an archi- 
tectural tour of the Scotland ward of Liverpool, so called, I 
(presume, from the fact of its inhabitants being almost exclusively 
Irish. Our countrymen may, as a rule, be most unwilling to 
ventilate their homes, and may even revel in stuffiness, but the 
very poorest should have the means to hand for getting a 
‘current of air through their rooms on a hot summer’s night, and 
the sun’s rays, which none of us get too much of, should have 
some facilities of access. Under the back-to-back system these 
primary requisites are lacking. This system reached perfection 
in Liverpool about half a century ago. An ideal plan having 
been invented, it was repeated wholesale, as if by cunningly- 
devised machinery; the resulting evils proved ultimately 
intolerable, and enormous cost was imposed upon the Town 
Council in its efforts to remove them. It is not surprising that 
Liverpool has led the way in preventive legislation. 

The prevention of the erection of back-to-back dwellings is 
but one case of the general question of the position and mutual 
arrangement of buildings. Legislation in this matter is, in my 
humble opinion, of quite first-rate importance in its bearing on 
the public health ; it is also beset with the greatest difficulties 
on account of its interference with the rights of property. 
There is also a peculiar difficulty which needs to be em- 
phasised. It is this. A lofty building does not interfere 
much, or perhaps at all, with its own light and air, but it 
may interfere with the light and air of its neighbours to almost 
any extent. No law yet enacted and no by-law yet in force 
has boldly faced this difficulty. A building proposed to be 
€rected, whether it be itself a dwelling-house or counting: house, 


stable or factory, may equally smother a cottage now existing 
on the adjoining plot or to be erected thereon in the future. 
From this elementary fact it follows logically that any regula- 
tions which it may be deemed expedient to enact respecting the 
height of buildings and the open space about them should be 
applicable to all buildings, regardless of the uses to which they 
may be put. It is, ‘however, doubtful whether Parliament 
would sanction such legislation. Hence we are driven to such 
compromises as legislation dealing with dwelling-houses only, 
or “domestic buildings.” At first sight such a compromise 
may seem to be a satisfactory conclusion, but to the inhabitants 
of a long row of cottages with very limited back yards it will 
appear less so. Picture to yourselves a row of six cottages, 
having behind them small back-yards, which, in their turn, are 
separated by a wall from a strip of vacant land, 4o feet or so in 
depth, and abutting upon a street parallel to and at the rear of 
the six cottages. Two building owners purchase this vacant 
land. A, who has purchased one-third of the frontage, erects 
thereon two cottages, and the law compels him to leave a 
certain space at rear of them, and consequently adjoining the 
back-yards of two of the old cottages. The provision of this 
open space may be a very serious matter to A, and may greatly 
detract from the value of the site he has purchased, but it has 
the wholesome effect of preventing any very material inter- 
ference with the light and air of the old cottages, although the 
erection of the new buildings (or for the matter of that of any 
new buildings) may spoil the view from their back windows. 
B, warned by the experience of A, or having other views as to 
the investment of his capital, erects on his plot—the remaining 
two-thirds of the frontage—a warehouse or factory, and so 
doing is not compelled to leave any of his land vacant ; on the 
contrary, he covers the whole of it with a building 60 feet in 
height, which may no doubt bring him in a considerable rent, 
yet by his act he will have made the back rooms of four of the 
old cottages unfit for human habitation. Some will no doubt 
say, “ How about ancient lights?” My reply is that the building 
owner B may be compelled to pay a sum of money, possibly a 
considerable sum, to the owner of the old cottages, but there is 
no law to compel the giving of any portion thereof to the 
tenants of the same, nor is there the smallest reason to believe 
that they will get any benefit out of the transaction—certainly 
they will get no compensatory light and air. Thereis, however, 
another course open to B; he may buy the old cottages and 
continue to let them as before, while the demand for houses 
will probably prevent any material fall in the rents. From 
this instance it is plain that the compromise of the present law 
fails alike to secure justice as between individuals-and the end 
primarily aimed at. 

I am still of opinion that the angle of 45 deg. as enforced in 
Liverpool in the case of buildings on new sites is not an un- 
reasonable one, and I would urge on those who deem it exces- 
sive to take the first opportunity of inspecting some of the 
many houses erected in conformity with that angle in the newer 
parts of Liverpool. 

To no one do the winding alleys of our cathedral towns or 
the picturesque irregularities of continental fortified cities afford 
more delight than to me, but there is a proportion in things, 
even though we are too apt to forget it. We must, albeit sadly, 
resign ourselves to the hard fact that these things belong to an 
age that is past for ever. Would that it were otherwise. We 
know, however, that these old towns, so charming to our eye, 
were, to use a somewhat canting phrase, “ hot-beds of disease.” 
It is pretty surely ascertained that in the seventeenth century 
the death-rate of London exceeded the birth-rate, and that the 
population was only kept up by the constant stream of fresh 
arrivals from the country. If this were so when towns were of 
moderate size, and when only a minority of our people were 
dwellers in cities, how much more serious would the results of 
picturesque overcrowding (that of Liverpool is not picturesque) 
be nowadays, when towns have attained such vast dimensions 
and yet continue to grow apace, so that an ever-increasing 
majority of the English people are doomed to spend their lives 
in the bustle and turmoil of the city? 

Apart altogether from the sanitary aspect of the case, the 
greatly-increased traffic of the modern town demands far wider 
streets than formerly sufficed. Sir Thomas More doubtless 
thought he was acting very liberally when he laid out the towns 
of Utopia with streets 20 feet wide, but he went somewhat 
beyond the London Building Act, in that he provided all the 
town houses with gardens at the back in which were grown 
vines, fruit, herbs and flowers. The houses were three storeys* 
in height ; the materials were such as to resist the action of 
fire, and the line of frontage seems to have been very strictly 
observed, so that, as he tells us, “The buildings . . . are so 
uniform that a whole side of a street looks like one house.” 
Three centuries and a half have achieved streets double 
the width thought ideal by More, but three centuries 
and a half have played sad havoc with his back-gardens. 
Part V. of the London Building Act, though deemed by 


* Spelt ‘‘ stories” in my edition, dated 1753, 
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many, I fear, to be over-stringent and exacting, scarcely 
allows of open space at rear sufficient to admit of the 
successful cultivation of vines, fruits, herbs and flowers, at any 
rate, not in such profusion as to suggest More’s words :—“ All 
is so well ordered, and so fairly kept, that I never saw gardens 
anywhere that were both so fruitful and so beautiful as theirs. 
This humour of ordering their gardens so well is not only kept 
up by the pleasure they find in it, but also by an emulation 
between the inhabitants of the several streets, who vie with 
each other, and there is indeed nothing belonging to the whole 
own that is both more useful and more pleasant : so that he 
who founded the town seems to have taken care of nothing 
more than gardens.”* It has often been remarked that 
whereas in the present day house-builders seek out exposed 
and breezy sites, the men of old time preferred sheltered 
valleys ; it is all of a piece with this practice that we find the 
streets of Utopia described “as very convenient for all carriage, 
and well sheltered from the winds.” If the gospel of fresh air 
and the gospel of expediency have done much to exclude the 
picturesque from modern towns, is this not an additional reason 
for exerting ourselves to the utmost to preserve what is left to 
us of the works of our forefathers ? 

As regards the internal convenience of buildings, all will be 

agreed that any control would be quite out of place. 
w The quality of beauty is, of all others, perhaps that which 
modern buildings least often possess. Whatever may be the 
position of British architecture at the present day—and I am 
disposed to think that it compares very favourably with the 
contemporary architecture of other countries—the vastly 
greater portion of the buildings put up are built by men who, 
whether they call themselves builders, surveyors, or architects, 
deem architecture an expensive luxury, well enough, perhaps, 
for churches and town halls, but a thing wholly divorced from 
the more numerous buildings in which folk have to live or to 
earn their living. The general neglect of architecture— 
meaning, thereby, the fine art—not merely by the builders but 
by the general public is a great misfortune to the country, and 
one not easily accounted for. It is a significant circumstance 
that the illustrated newspapers when noting the opening of a 
new public building as often as not omit to mention the name 
of the man who designed it, though the worshipful the mayor, 
who declared it open, is honoured with a portrait. Probably 
few laymen follow the example of the reader of this paper in 
annually examining the architectural drawings at the Royal 
Academy ; he has, in the room set apart for their exhibition, 
over and over again been amused at the astonished indignation 
with which visitors, perchance entering the doorway, have 
Started back on catching sight of the drawings on the walls ; 
he has been unfortunate enough to disturb a loving couple 
seeking congenial retirement in its solitude. And yet the 
crowds that pay their shillings at the barriers would fain be 
called zesthetic, or at any rate persons of taste. Now, which 
is the more important work of art, a picture—grand, perhaps, 
in conception, and glowing in colour, yet doomed in the nature 
of things to spend the greater part of its lifetime upon the 
indifferently-lighted walls of a private dining-room, to be seen 
only by its owner or his comparatively limited circle of 
acquaintance—or a dignified building set in an important 
thoroughfare to stand there for centuries, a constant delight to 
the many thousands who will daily pass under its shadow? 
Or looked at from the point of view of the amateur collector, 
which is the wiser course, to spend large sums upon pictures 
and statues, and to store them in ill-designed rooms which no 
ornament can make lovely, or to devote a like amount of money 
to the building of a house so designed that every corner of it 
forms a picture ever changing in its charms with sun and 
shade? Nay, further, surely good pictures lose nothing by 
being hung in a beautiful house, where, indeed, they have a 
chance of forming a consistent part of the whole. Yet, again, 
architecture, above all arts, binds us to the past so that even a 
superficial knowledge of it, provided that it be accurate, not 
only adds vastly to the interest of history, but materially 
facilitates its study. On these several grounds it appears to me 
that the importance of architecture cannot be overestimated, 
and the argument is strengthened if it be kept in mind that we 
are from day to day becoming more and more a nation of 
dwellers in cities. In proportion as we are divorced from all 
contact with nature, in proportion, alas ! as modern “ progress’ 
too rapidly destroys so much of natural beauty, so are we made 
more and more dependent upon such beauty as:art can give us 
in substitution for that which is lost. 

Admitting, then, that beauty is a quality in buildings which 
is of supreme importance, and that outside comeliness pre- 
eminently concerns those who do not dwell within, is it a 
matter for municipal control? For my part, I think it is not. 
To begin with, the greatest latitude should be left to architects 
as regards design, whereas any system of municipal control 
would be apt to hamper the noblest efforts of genius, and at the 
best would tend to strengthen the tyranny of the prevailing 


* Utopia, book ii, 


fashion of the day. Quzzs custodiet ipsos custodes? What one 
man deems beautiful another calls hideous, and I am by no 
means sure that this is less true of architects themselves than 
of vestrymen or county councillors. The hanging committee 
of the Royal Academy does not give complete satisfaction ; 
could better results be expected from a committee of design? 

Nevertheless, I have been an active advocate of a certain 
amount of control of an esthetic character. I do not allude 
to the case of the County Council as a landowner approving 
the designs erected on its property by leaseholders, although 
in one such case I was partly instrumental in preventing the 
erection on a prominent site on the Thames Embankment of 
a building which would have marred irretrievably one of the 
nest prospects in London. This is a special case in which 
the Council acted as landlord rather than in its municipal 
capacity. But modern civilisation with perverse ingenuity has 
devised certain excrescences upon buildings which serve no 
useful purpose that I ever heard of, and which no Goth or 
Philistine will be hardy enough to claim as ornamental—to 
wit, sky-signs. This Association, at any rate, will not object 
to a municipal control tending to their ultimate extinction. A 
single advertising board judiciously placed upon the top of 
a building may vulgarise a whole street. To the end that one 
man may increase his income in a not very honourable way 
the purpose of vast outlay in public buildings may be thrown 
away. You will, I am confident, approve of the action of the 
Council in treating the huge advertising board on the top of a 
building and the sky-sign proper as e7usdem generts—and this 
is now the law. Another enormity was first proposed for the 
offices of Punch, possibly as a far-fetched joke ; the suggestion 
was to erect a cistern for a “sprinkler” upon lofty steel legs on 
the top of the building, for all the world like a colossal spider. 
But the Council crushed this new form of vermin ere it had 
emerged from the egg. Whatever enterprising tradesmen may 
say to such municipal action, you, gentlemen, have no cause to 
complain. 

From this you will gather that as regards design my view is 
that the municipality should, on the one hand, take care that 
its regulations interfere as little as possible with the efforts of 
the artist, but that it should do its best to protect him from 
extraneous foes. 

Professor ROBERT KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Longstaff for his paper. Speaking from experience, he gave 
his opinion that there was no intention to harass builders, 
architects and owners. He had experienced no difficulty in 
understanding the intentions of the Council as a district sur- 
veyor. The intention of the promoters of the London 
Building Act was clear to all who liked to interpret the meaning, 
and when the meaning was understood it was found to bea 
beneficent Act. He (the speaker) had never met with any 
difficulties. As to the thoughts about municipal control, Dr. 
Longstaff had expressed a very clear idea as to the drift of 
public opinion in general. The County Council were helped 
by a large body ot architects, and the Council therefore should 
win public confidence. Mr. Kerr also referred to the beautify- 
ing of towns. In regard of London, it was the city of the 
United Kingdom and the empire, and the expense of keeping 
up the beauty of the city and metropolis of London might well 
be shared in by the country to a certain extent. As to amend- 
ing the Building Act, he deprecated any precipitate action. 
The Act was so far very good, only in language it might have 
been amended. In any case such an Act should not be 
administered harshly. 

Mr. ROBERTS (County Council) seconded the vote of thanks. 
No one connected with the building trade, he said, should 
occupy the position that Dr. Longstaff held in the County 
Council. Neither architects nor builders were, he considered, 
responsible for any lack of beauty in modern London, but 
countrymen did not think much of the beautiful. 

Messrs. Lovegrove, Woodthorpe, Marsden, Dicksee, Hooper 
supported the vote of thanks. After subsequent remarks from 
Mr. Goldsmith the vote was carried by acclamation, 


SANITARY CONSTRUCTION. 


HE fourth of the series of lectures at Carpenters’ Hall was 
given by Professor A. Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S., medical 
officer of health for St. Marylebone. 

The subjects of the lecture were sanitary appliances and 
the principles of ventilation. 

A great number of things might be comprised under the term 
sanitary appliances. Many common objects in the household, 
such as the housemaid’s broom, but the lecture is restricted to 
sanitary building construction, and I will take the water-closet 
first. A sanitary inspector, in examining a house, may begin 
at the sewer and work back to the fittings, or he may reverse the 
process and work from sinks and closets to the sewer. I prefer 
to begin with closets. From past experience, it has been found 
that with a large class there is not sufficient opportunities for all 
the students to examine a large number of diagrams. It is 
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proposed as a better method to show the various appliances 
referred to in the lecture by means of lantern slides. In addi- 
tion to this the various forms of sanitary appliances can be 
seen at the Parkes Museum and other places by the students 
themselves. 

Firstly, a brief summary of the by-laws of the London 
County Council will be useful. These by-laws are based on 
the model by-laws of the Local Government Board. A good 
closet must be efficiently ventilated ; it must be in a good 
situation ; must have proper means of flushing and cleansing ; 
the basin must be of non-absorbent material, and of such a 
shape matter will not fall on the sides ; the soil-pipe of the 
closet must be ventilated or there is a lability of one closet 
syphoning another ; the water service must have sufficient fall, 
not less than 4 or 5 feet, and must not be in direct communica- 
tion with any cistern used for drinking water. Unfortunately 
the water companies restrict the amount of flush to two gallons. 
There is a considerable divergence of opinion whether this is 
sufficient or not. The Sanitary Institute, with which I am 
connected, has declared that two gallons is not sufficient to 
cleanse the trap. Without further comment we will await the 
decision of the Local Government Board as a body that is 
supposed to be impartial. The lantern slides about to be shown 
are arranged historically. The first represents a form of closet 
used in Pompeii, and styled a “sterquilinium.” It shows a 
place set aside for the purpose, and a channel by means of 
which water was introduced to wash away the matter. The 
following slides were shown a1.d commented upon. A six- 
teenth-century closet, where the excreta by means of a plug 
was dropped into a cesspool ; a trapless closet with flap-valve 
into the sewer ; the first patented closet having a slide valve, 
the pulling of the handle moving up a lever which opened the 
valve ; closet of Alex. Cummings, 1775 ; a long’ hopper closet, 
not a good form as the.sides get foul, but the prototype of 
short hoppers ; Smith’s closet, 1844; the Bramah closet, the 
prototype of the valve closet of the present day, the basin pro- 
vided with a spreader to distribute the water over the basin. 
Coming to present-day closets, we have the valve closet, the 
overflow pipe from basin being provided with a separate trap. 
It is very desirable the lower part of the pipe from the over- 
flow should not get foul. In the closet shown by the slide the 
valve opens so as to shut this off from the falling matter. 
Some valve closets have this defect in their arrangement, that 
when the excreta comes down it fouls the overflow pipe. 

The next closet is a plug-valve closet having less mechanical 
appliances. 

Next is the wash-out closet, which has had its day, but 
which has latterly fallen into disrepute. Its great advantage 
was having no mechanism whatever. The disadvantages are: 
you cannot get a good flush of water ; the water sprays on basin 
and strikes opposite side of pipe leading to trap, and matter is 
left remaining in the trap. Many complaints have been made 
where it is in use, and it cannot be considered a good form. 

We come now to a typical form of washdown closet, practi- 
cally a form of short hopper. It should give a sufficient area 
of water for excreta to fall into, but it does not always do so. 
Recently I gave evidence in a case having reference to work- 
men’s dwellings in Southwark, where the area of water was 
undoubtedly too small. 

We have left the mechanical closet. The syphon closet, of 
which Colonel Waring was the first inventor, has one objection— 
it is rather noisy. A special arrangement of the water-service 
starts the syphonic action, and the contents are drawn out of 
the pan with the usual flush. When you have a closet in the 
centre of a building, where there is a difficulty in ventilating 
the soil-pipe, it is a great advantage to have a closet like this, 
in which there is no danger of the reflux of an offensive smell. 

The trough-closet is used only in certain institutions or by 
certain classes of society, as in shelters, workhouses, or schools. 
A trap at one end shuts off the trough from sewer, and it is 
flushed out from the other end by an automatic flushing-tank. 
These tanks should never be set to discharge at equal distances 
of time, but should always be started by hand. In the case of 
schools there is a much greater use made of these closets at 
certain times of the day, and the flushing should be entrusted 
to an attendant. At night and at other times when not in use 
there is no need for water being used. Complaints regarding 
automatic flushing arrangements in Marylebone had been 
remedied by changing the automatic flushing at regular intervals 
for a more or less frequent flushing by hand, as required. The 
slop-closet, shown by the next slide, belongs to a class of closet 
which is better than the earth-closet. The slop-water used for 
culinary or other purposes is collected until the volume sets the 
apparatus in motion and flushes out the closet. It is a form of 
closet used in various parts of the Midlands where there is 
scarcity of water. 

The short hopper, if it has a spiral flush and sufficient water 
above the seal, may be said to be one of the best forms. 

_ In testing a soil-pipe, smoke is the best test. With a soil- 
pipe 50 feet high, the water would burst the pipe if used for 
testing. There isa difficulty of joining lead to earthenware. 


The by-laws of the London County Council provide that a — 
brass thimble must be used. There are other methods equally 
good. One method is that of Doulton, where the porcelain of 
the joint is coated over with platinum salt. This is turned into 
metal and joins so firmly to the lead than any attempt to 
disturb it breaks the material, and the joint is stronger than the 
lead. 

Soil-pipes should always be outside the house. If this is 
not possible, they should be of cast-lead pipe, not seamed pipe, 
be of proper weight and thickness, and should be carried up 
full bore above all windows. The by-laws, as they stand, only 
refer to the building to which the soil-pipe belongs, there being 
no precaution as to being below the windows of surrounding 
buildings. The remedy would be, in such a case, that it could 
be dealt with as an ordinary nuisance. Traps prevent by 
their seals the passing of foul air. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary the seal should be of water. In some circumstances 
glycerine is better, it does not evaporate and get dry. Mercury 
also has been used as a seal for traps in America. 

The ball-trap is a very good one. An ordinary pattern and 
a good example is seen in a soda-water bottle ; the marble 
kept up by the pressure of gas on one side. 

The flap-valve is the form of trap attached to most house 
drains as they enter the sewer. If your drain has a proper 
syphon trap the flap-valve is of little use. If the sewer is. 
running full, it may, and does no doubt to a certain extent, 
prevent sewage flowing into the drain. You cannot insure 
these flap-valves are in working condition unless you put on 
sewer boots and get permission to examine for yourself. The 
local authorities do not oil the hinges, and from personal 
observation, I can say only a small percentage are in an 
efficient condition. Many are rusty with one hinge broken, 
seem altogether a failure and should be done away with. At 
present they are liable to cause a certain amount of obstruc-. 
tion. The old D trap has been condemned long ago, and 
mainly because it was not self-cleansing. 

The bell-trap has had an enormous amount of literature 
written against it. Providing it is always charged with water 
it is an effective trap, but the seal is too shallow, and it often 
fails to act as a trap. The mason’s or dip-stone trap need only 
be mentioned. 

Some of the syphon traps are too flat, and have the seal in 
consequence too shallow. 

The Grease Trap.—There are three ways of dealing with 
grease. It is not a serious item in an ordinary small house, 
but it is of great importance in large restaurants, hotels and 
similar establishments. One method is to collect and sell the 
grease. It isa useful article for the making of margarine and 
other purposes. The second method of dealing with grease is 
pouring it hot into the sewer, where the fat becomes a sort of 
soap, very hard, and blocks up the sewer. A case recently 
occurred in Edgware Road where this method was followed. 
by a firm boiling a great number of hams, causing an obstruc- 
tion in the sewers, which caused the authorities great expense 
to remove. The third method is to collect the grease ina large 
trap, breaking it up into small pieces and flushing it into the 
sewer. 

Drain pipes are practically of only two materials— properly 
glazed earthenware and iron pipes. I prefer iron pipes, 
although properly-laid earthenware pipes are sufficient and 
above criticism. The advantage of using iron is that you lay 
pipes in 6, 9 or 12 feet lengths ; with earthenware you have 
only 2-feet lengths and the 3 inches of socket. With earthen- 
ware pipes you are almost compelled to use concrete, or there 
is great risk of subsidence. You may lay down earthenware 
pipes in 1895 which stand all your tests, but if you test them 
in 1898 the result may be very unsatisfactory. Subsidence or 
disturbance is very rare with iron pipes. The joints can be 
caulked with lead in the same way as water mains, and may 
almost be termed everlasting. You can lay iron drain pipes 
above the surface if necessary ; you cannot do this with earthen- 
ware. 

‘ The formula regarding fall, one in forty for 4-inch pipe and 
one in sixty for 6-inch pipe, has probably been adopted 
because it is easily remembered. As a fact you can have a 
much less fall than one in sixty for a 6-inch pipe if it is properly 
laid. Joints are the important thing. Stanford’s bituminous 
joint has the advantage of a certain amount of elasticity, and in 
making the joint there is not the same likelihood of leaving an 
obstruction in the pipe as in the making of a cement joint. 

A word as to ventilation of the house-drain. The water-seal 
of the syphon-trap effectually prevents all gas passing from 
ordinary pressure. There is never any pressure upon this seal 
from the sewer side ; if there were no open gratings to sewers 
there would be a considerable pressure, but for the house-drain 
with a syphon-trap the sewer may be put out of the question. 
The usual way of ventilating the house-drain is with a short 
4-inch pipe having a mica flap-valve at the top. It is my own 
experience that mica flap-valves are perfectly useless. I have 
never tested a drain with smoke without the smoke coming out 
of the mica valve. In my own house I have carried up the two 
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pipes to the top. It satisfies the modern requirement of making 
provision for a current of air to pass through the drain. When 
you come to great blocks of artisans’ dwellings there are some 
doubts whether the modern system of taking all excreta into 
one drain is a right one. 

Now as to ventilation of the dwelling. Ventilation is the 
art of supplying without draught the required quantity of aur. 
Every adult spoils so many cubic feet of air per hour. Six 
hundred times this is an ideal quantity to keep the air sweet. 
Then for every foot of gas burnt we must allow goo feet of air. 
An ordinary burner consumes about 5 feet per hour. This 
would require the renewal of 4,500 cubic feet of air per hour. 
Ten thousand cubic feet of air should not contain more than 
6 cubic feet of carbonic acid gas. To retain this purity is 
a matter of considerable difficulty. The speed of air is 
limited for this reason. If moving at a greater speed than 
3 feet per second it causes a very unpleasant draught. If the 
air were warmed, it could be supplied at a greater speed 
without the same inconvenience. Each adult should have from 
750 to 1,000 feet of space in order to be supplied with sufficient 
air without draught. Ventilation is movement of air, and is prac- 
tically affected by temperature. If two columns of air balance 
each other, there will be no movement. Air is very easily ex- 
panded by heat, and heat forms the great source of its move- 
ment. Three thousand cubic feet of air weigh;243 lbs. For 
every degree of Fahrenheit there is a change of ‘oo2. If 
you remember this you can calculate the velocity of the 
air, originally based by Mongolfier on the law of falling bodies. 
That is, eight times the square root of the height the body falls. 
Suppose two columns of air 4o feet high, with a difference of 
20 deg. in their temperature. You multiply this by 4o feet and 
then by the co-efficient ‘oo2. This gives your height, the 
square root of which multiplied by eight gives the velocity as 
10 feet per second. The gravity of air is also changed by its 
chemical composition. Sulphuretted hydrogen, the gas of 
stinking eggs, is heavier than air. The same volumes of air 
and of sulphuretted hydrogen would weigh respectively 1,000 
parts and 1,200 parts, or a proportion of 1 to1:2._ In a chemical 
laboratory, where you often have this gas, it literally walks 
down stairs because of its higher specific gravity. All this is 
subsidiary. The main thing is temperature. Air is a non- 
conductor if kept still. Being so easily moved by heat it 1s a 
great transmitter of heat by convection if allowed to move. 
The general currents of a room are along the floor towards the 
fire, with a layer of hot air near the ceiling. There are local 
currents at the windows, down the walls and all round each 
individual. To ventilate a room giving a maximum of air with 
aminimum of draught is difficult with natural means. It is 
easy with mechanical means. 

Various Appliances Shown by Slides.—Hincke’s window 
inlet, Sherringham valve, and Ellison’s air inlets. These last, if 
turned wide ends outwards, would produce a draught ; but 
having the wide ends into the room is a method of distribution by 
which you have far less draught. The use of a mica valve into 
the chimney is dangerous; it may act imperfectly, and 
poisonous gases get into the room. Floor ventilation is im- 
portant in stables and cow-houses, where the gases have a high 
specific gravity, but are not necessary in houses. Tobin’s tube: 
what it ought to do and what it does is not always the same. 
Shaw is perhaps the best writer on ventilation. In some condi- 
tions ef temperature the air from Tobin’s tube goes straight 
down and forms a cold layer at the bottom of the room, and 
does not mix with the general air, but is burned up by the fire. 
The ventilation grate, which warms the air as it comes into the 
room, is a good arrangement. If you wish to get thorough 
ventilation you must warm the air. 


CAVERSHAM BRIDGE. 


ee the publications of the Oxfordshire Archzological Society, 
the Rev. M. T. Pearman tells us a great deal about 
Caversham and its bridge. William the Conqueror gave the 
manorto Walter Giffard, his kinsman, a warrior-knight whom the 
present day bearers of the name may claim with pride as their 
ancestor. Caversham afterwards passed to the Earls of Pem- 
broke, and in the year 1254-55 was held in dower by the widow 
of. one of them; this lady by a_ subsequent marriage 
had become Countess of Lincoln. A contemporary record 
quoted by Mr. Pearman gives us a picture of the manor at 
that time. The owner held his court-leet or view of frank 
pledge ; the tenants (like all who dwelt within the “ honour” of 
Giffard) were by their tenure exempt from attendance at 
hundred courts and county courts; the manor was worth 
60/. a year—three times its value at the date of the Domesday 
Survey—and the warren, which Mr. Pearman reminds us was 
once “so noticeable a feature in Caversham scenery,” was even 
then described as ancient. After this. we can follow the 


| déscent of the manor through many other illustrious owners, 
one of whom, in right of his wife, was “ false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence,” and as after his death his wife’s property, as well as 
his own, was forfeited, Caversham passed to the Crown, and 
Henry VII. leased it, with certain reservations, to the monks of 
Notley, with its “weres and water” of the Thames and the 
right of fishery therein. Mr. Pearman takes it from the words 
of this lease that the manor house, the former home of the 
heroes and heroines of history, was already falling to decay 
or was partly demolished. 

The monks’ tenure was short enough. Soon came the 
sweeping away of the monasteries and the confiscation of their 
property, and once more Caversham passed to the Crown’s 
hands, and came, in course, to the Knollys family, one of 
whom, afterwards Earl of Banbury, entertained Queen Bess at 
Caversham. No doubt the ruined manor house had been, by 
that time, restored into a comfortable Tudor residence, for 
it is described as “‘a fair red-brick building, with some fine 
avenues of trees in front.” A later Queen—Anne of Denmark— 
afterwards visited the house on her way to Bath, and one of 
the avenues just mentioned bears the name of Queen Anne’s 
Walk. Inturn this Elizabethan house was levelled early in 
the last century, when the present mansion was erected. As 
many of us know, a pathetic interest attaches to Caversham 
Park ; it was there that King Charles I. had a last interview 
with some of his children. 

There is no actual record of the first building of Caversham 
Bridge, but in the year 1239 or 1240 the king granted leave to 
the chaplain of the chapel that stood upon it to take an oak 
tree from Windsor Forest to go towards roofing in the sacred 
building. No doubt this grant marks the date of the completion 
of the bridge and of the chapel, and no doubt, too, the builders 
of the bridge were also the builders of the chapel, one of the 
bridge-building fraternities. Every bridge constructed by one 
of these guilds would have its chapel, and into this the thankful 
traveller would turn for rest and prayer, and leave a thank- 
offering for the benefit conferred upon him or his fellow- 
travellers by the fraternity. With such offerings the bridge, on 
which a particular chapel stood, would be kept in repair, and 
with them would also be provided the priest officiating at the 
altar and saying Masses for the bodily safety of travellers on 
their earthly pilgrimage, and for the guidance of their souls into 
a haven of rest when they should finish their temporal voyage. 
The chapel, says Mr. Pearman, was built upon the soil of the lord 
of the manor ; that may beso, and from evidence he quotes it looks 
very much as if it was so, but it must be remembered that, were 
such the case, the soil of the Thames at Caversham would be 
private property—a proposition that would be, no doubt, stoutly 
resisted by many an ardent oarsman and fisherman. At any 
rate, the right of presenting the chapel priest was vested in the 
owner of the manor, and we see in one of these presentations 
that it is described as the “free” chapel—free meaning exempt 
from episcopal visitation. We next hear of the chapel in 1314, 
when it is spoken of as on the “great” bridge of Caversham, 
and its yearly value is stated to be 20s. Its dedication was to 
St. Anne. Somewhat later the right cf presentation was given 
by the lord of Caversham to the Abbot of Notley for the 
time and to his successors—those successors, as we learn, , 
became later on the owners of Caversham Manor itself. Like 
other monastic property, the chapel came to the Crown at the 
time of the great seizure of Church property by Henry VIII., 
and was granted to one Anthony Bringham, in whose successors 
in title, says Mr. Pearman, its site is no doubt now vested. 
The curious and painfully profane allusions to the relics in 
Caversham Chapel, made by Henry VIII.’s “visitor,” Dr. 
London, which are printed in Wright’s “Suppression of the 
Monasteries,” refer in all probability not to this bridge chapel, 
but to the chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin adjoining 
Caversham Church. 

Caversham Bridge, like many other English bridges, has 
played its part in history. Mr. Pearman reminds us that as 
early as the reign of Edward I. there is evidence that the 
assizes were held at the bridge, a position no doubt suitable 
from its publicity, though scarcely so from its accommodation, 
for the ancient bridge, charming from its picturesqueness, was 
exceedingly narrow—so narrow, indeed, that two vehicles could 
not pass each other upon it. Then, much later on, in the Civil 
War time, the bridge was the scene of a sharp conflict between 
the Royalist and Parliamentary forces ; this was in April, 1643. 
Reading was garrisoned by the former, and its siege by Essex 
began on the 15th of the month. On the morning of the 25th 
the garrison hung out a white flag and desired. terms of sur- 
render. But whilst these were under consideration the king 
made a plucky attempt to relieve the place. Leaving Oxford 
the day before, he marched towards Caversham, his army being 
in two divisions, which there united. The Parliament’s forces 
were in considerable strength on the Oxfordshire side, but were 
unable to stay the Royalists’ progress till Caversham Bridge 
was actually reached. There a fierce encounter took plac 
and despite a storm of wind and hail that beat in the fac » 
of the king’s men, they succeeded in their first onslaugh . 
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but before they could actually gain the bridge the Parliamentary 
troops rallied and beat them back. Sir Simon Luke, their 
commander under Essex, thus recounts the incidents in the 
battle of Caversham Bridge :—“ They (the Royalists) fell upon 
a loose regiment that lay there to keep the bridge, and gave 
them a furious assault, both with their ordnance and men, one 
bullet being taken up by our men which weighed 24 lbs. at the 
least. This was answered with our muskets, and we made the 
hill soe hot for them that they were forced to retreat, leaving 
behind seven bodies of as personable men as ever were seen, 
and most of their arms. . . . It is said that within five miles 
there were 500 hurt men dressed in a barn, besides many 
prisoners, which we took, and many hurt men within our 
precincts, to which we sent the next morning our surgeons to 
dress, and gave orders to have the dead bodies buried by the 
parishioners where they were slain.” With this quotation we 
will conclude. Not only the Oxfordshire Archzological Society, 
but students of local history generally should be grateful to 
Mr. Pearman for his monograph on Caversham, which displays 
his powers both as a patient searcher amongst original docu- 
ments and his ability to treat his material in a pleasing 
manner. 


GLASGOW ART CLUB. 


HE annual dinner of the Glasgow Art Club was held on 
Friday in the club, Bath Street. Mr. Tom M‘Ewan, 
R.S.W., president of the club, occupied the chair. 

After dinner Dr. Rowand Anderson proposed “ The Glasgow 
Art Club.” It gave him great pleasure in having the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating the club on its success, and of express- 
ing his admiration of the work it had been able to accomplish. 
From small beginnings, over a quarter of a century ago, they 
started on a career of energy and progress with all the charac- 
teristic pertinacity of the race and with frugality which was 
supposed to be a characteristic of Scotland, because it appeared 
that in their early days they were able to make both 
ends meet on the magnificent entrance-fee of half a crown, 
and the handsome monthly payment of fourpence _half- 
penny. From those small beginnings they had steadily pro- 
gressed until they occupied the handsome building which they 
were now in. But this club was not composed of artists alone. 
Out of a total of 416 members there were 290 lay members. 
That was a very excellent feature, because he had always felt 
that the education of the public was at least quite as important 
as the education of the artists who deserved to be encouraged, 
and the right sort of man would always educate himself up to 
the best standard of the art of the day. A study of the past 
showed that art had always followed public opinion. Referring 
to the exhibition in connection with the Art Club in the Fine 
Art Institute, he characterised it as very complete, indeed much 
more so than was generally found in exhibitions of paintings. 
He rejoiced in the rise of a great school of art in the city of 
Glasgow. If art was to flourish in its best sense it must enter 
into the life of the people and become the living expression of 
the community as a whole, and must not be for the indulgence 
of the few. It could only do this if it was allowed to work out 
its own individuality in its own locality in a perfectly free and 
unfettered manner. In a club such as theirs, with a roll of 
members who unquestionably possessed talents equal to those 
which they found anywhere, they could exert a great and good 
influence on the art of the present day, and develop those ideas. 
While he thought a great easel painting was one of the greatest 
manifestations of art, he would plead for a large recognition of 
art in other directions. He would venture to assert that the 
public idea of art had been somewhat too limited and un- 
sympathetic. The ill effect of that was seen in the limited field 
open to the sculptor and the decorative artist. If art in its fullest 
sense was ever to become great and all embracing the great 
arts of painting, sculpture and architecture must no longer 
work out their own aims and methods with indifference to the 
others, but must unite for the great purpose of creating works 
of art which might be handed on to posterity as great models 
equal to those of the past, to which they looked as foundations 
of inspiration. A change for the better had been going on for 
some years back, and he thought he might take credit to the art 
he followed—that of architecture--for having had a considerable 
share in bringing about this change: A body like the Art Club, 


full of vigour and youth and untramelled by tradition, could. 


exert a great and powerful influence on the art of the 
future, and he had no doubt that this club, which had 
so much vitality, would realise all that he had indicated. 

The Chairman, in responding, said he was very sensible of 
the great honour which had been conferred on him for the 
third time in his life in presiding over them that night. They 
had reached another landmark in the club’s career. The high 
hopes they had felt twenty-eight years ago had proved right, 
and he was sure they all felt proud of the club that night. 
Those of them who had been associated with the club during 
its most interesting career must admit that its progress had 


been a succession of pleasures. Not {that he would for one 
moment suggest that it was a society of mutual admiration. 

Plain truths there were very plainly spoken. Opinions were 
freely ventilated, and artists who could not live up to a very 

critical public should consider ere they joined that club. 

Nevertheless, in its versatility they saw the true index of the 

club’s health. Art was not born yesterday, neither had it 

obtained perfection to-day. No, perfection had not whispered, 

passing by, “ Behold this school or that.” True painting was 
taught in one school only, and that school was kept by nature. 

The true artist gave his own individual impressions of nature ; 

her melody and song should flow from his brush harmoniously. 

The word school was suggestive of a flock of weaklings in the 
tract of a mesmerist, and was a clogging drawback to individual 

progress. Whatabout pre-Raphaelism? It wasa thing of the 

past—so-called Impressionism—that foamed in mid-air. It had 
turned sick and was a-dying. Individualism alone was the 

vital spark of all true art. The Art Club was constituted to” 
advance and encourage art in their midst. Were they doing 

that to their utmost? He believed they could do much more 
than they had done. In the scheme for erecting a building for 

the preservation of the most valuable art treasures were they 
interesting themselves as became such a body, showing their 
approval, mayhap, by putting a stone worthy of the club? 
Referring to the exhibition on view in the Art Institute, he said 

it was needless for him to repeat what had been admitted on 

all hands, that it was an exhibition not only worthy of Glasgow, 

but an exhibition which any city in Christendom would have 
great difficulty in producing. If they as a club were true to 
themselves and fairly dealt with, there was no knowing to 

what height they might rise in the world’s history of art. 

Scotland had no need to “greet” over her thistle for lacking, 
art and artists. Let them, both as lay and art members, keep 

in mind that this was the art centre of the second city in the 

empire, and that much was expected from them. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Orchardson, R.A., has been elected a correspondent 
of the French Academie des Beaux-Arts. 


A Deputation has been appointed by the Corporation to 
wait upon the Charity Commissioners in the hope that it may 
induce them to alter the scheme which came into force in 1890, 
when the donation governors were practically abolished from 
the administration of the foundation, the affairs of which are 
now controlled by forty-three almoners. The opponents of this 
scheme estimate that Christ’s Hospital has lost at least 20,000/. 
a year in the shape of donation governors, legacies, &c. The 
deputation in question is also strongly opposed to the removal 
of the school to Horsham. 


Mr. T. L. Watson has been elected president of the 
architectural section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 


A Syndicate has been formed to carry out, subject to the 
approval of Parliament in the ensuing session, certain improve- 
ments in what is known as the James Street area of the parish 
of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. The scheme is to be 
subject to agreements between the ‘undertakers” and the 
vestry, and will provide, zz¢ev alia, for the widening of Charles. 
Street and the western end of St. Alban’s Road, and the con- 
struction of new streets between Kensington Square and St. 
Alban’s Road, and between Kensington Square and Kensington 
Court. The “undertakers” are to be authorised to hold and 
build, upon, sell, or let any lands, buildings, or property required 
by them under the Act. 


Mr. William T. Sugg will read a paper on “ Ventilation 
and Warming” at the meeting of the Society of Engineers on 
Monday, December 2. 


An Art and Industrial Exhibition on a somewhat large 
scale has been opened at Whitehaven. There is a large 
display of art treasures, and the exhibition, which is to remain 
open for a month, is pronounced a great success, 


The Company of Plambers on Wednesday evening enter- 
tained a distinguished company at Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, 
including the Lord Mayor of London and the Sheriffs ; Alder- 
man Thompson (representing the Lord Mayor of Manchester), 
Councillor Beardwood (representing the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin), Councillor Murray (representing the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow), ex-Provost Stewart (Aberdeen), Lord Shand, Lord 
Glenesk, Sir E. Galsworthy, Sir H. Crichton Browne, and other 
guests from various parts of the country. 


An Arts and Crafts Exbibition was opened on Tuesday 
in Dublin by the Lord Lieutenant. - 


The Wick Harbour Trustees have completed arrange- 
ments with the Treasury for a loan of 13,0004. for further 
harbour improvements. 
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THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday Mr. C. T. Lucas, one of the most 
enterprising of English contractors, passed away at his 
country house near Horsham. His name has been associ- 
ated with some of the greatest works of the century. He 
was born in 1820. Mr. Lucas, with characteristic self- 
reliance, started as a builder in Norwich as soon as he was 
out of his teens. Then he entered into partnership with 
his brother THomas, and they established their works at 
Lowestoft. It was not long before it was found necessary 
to start works in London. Lambeth was selected for the 
workshops, and Great George Street, Westminster, for the 
head office. Among their metropolitan buildings may be 
mentioned the Langham, Charing Cross and Cannon Street 
Hotels, the Star and Garter at Richmond, the Albert Hall, 
the Liverpool Street Station, the Charterhouse Schools at 
Godalming, &c. The firm of Lucas BRotHErs also carried 
out the Exhibition buildings of 1862. They were also 
contractors with Messrs. KELK & WarRING for the District 
Railway, and among their other railway works were the 


London, Chatham and Dover, the West Highland, the | 


Hull and Barnsley. In 1874, Mr. JoHNn Arrp, M.P., 
became a partner in the firm, and the operations were still 
more extended. In Sussex Mr. Lucas was esteemed as a 
model country gentleman, and he threw as much energy 
into local duties as into any of those great contracts in 
which his fortune was involved. 


It is not often any action of the County Council of 
London has given so much satisfaction to the inhabitants as 
the display of opposition to the proposed destruction of the 
Trinity Almshouses. The corporate property committee, 
in a special report, expressed the belief that it was the 
general opinion of the people of the Metropolis that the 
demolition of these almshouses would be a municipal mis- 
fortune, and consequently they recommended ‘“‘ That the 
Council, having been informed that a proposal which in- 
volyes the demolition of the interesting and picturesque 
buildings known as the Trinity Almshouses, in the Mile End 
Road, is, or shortly will be, under the consideration of the 
Charity Commissioners, expresses its strong hope that the 
Commissioners will refuse their consent to the application.” 
The report was unanimously adopted at the meeting of the 
‘Council on Tuesday. Hitherto the Council cannot be 
charged with any weakness for what is venerable or 
picturesque, and the Charity Commissioners must conclude 
that the wrong which is in contemplation is no ordinary 
one, and therefore should be withstood. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Z%mes, who writes with 
authority, considers the subject as it appears to the minds 
of the Elder Brethren, and says that no offer whatever has 
been made directly or indirectly for the site. It is probable, 
however, the Elder Brethren would have been glad to 
receive one. The cost of repairs to the drains would be 
more than 150/, for, ‘‘as a matter of fact, the tentative 
demand of the Mile End Vestry was equal to an expendi- 
ture of 225/, and this was to be followed by the demand 
of the Bethnal Green Vestry for about 370/.; then the 
surveyor of the corporation advised that the work could not 
stop there, but that all the old brick drains would have to 
be renewed, which would cost about 1,800/, making a 
total of, say, 2,400/, instead of the paltry 150/. upon 
which so much stress has been laid.” The Trinity 
Brethren have hundreds of applications for a share 
in the charity, but many of the eligible candidates decline 
to go into an almshouse, preferring to live by the sea at 
their own homes. Some of the inmates of the alms- 
houses would also be glad to receive an enhanced pension 
and to return to their friends by the sea. Those who care 
to remain will not be ejected, for what is proposed is not 
to re-occupy the houses as they become vacant. It is said 
in conclusion :—‘‘ This is a maritime charity, intended for 


ancient mariners all over the country ; it is not specially a 


London institution, and the Corporation of ‘Trinity 
House, in trying to make it more beneficial for 
the class for whom it is intended, have © brought 
down upon themselves a storm of reproach. From 


whom? Not from master mariners and their widows, 
not from the shipping interests of the country, 
but from archeologists and antiquaries, who fear that 
the change will involve the demolition of some inte- 
resting o!d buildings. The obvious answer is, let the 
archeologists and antiquaries buy the houses and keep 
them up ; the charity will then be benefited by the enhanced 
value obtained on account of the antiquarian interest of the 
houses, ane all will be satisfied. Of the eligible applicants 
for the benefits of the charity, not 5 per cent. desire alms- 
houses, and there are several hundreds of such applicants.” 
It was inevitable there should be some exaggeration in 
stating the case for the retention of the almshouses, but the 
Charity Commissioners are not likely to consider anything 
but facts. 


ENGLISH railways are about the worst models which 
could be adopted for any of the colonies. In this country 
companies can afford to pay for ‘triumphs of engineering,” 
although they are sure to be superseded in the course ot a 
few years, but in Canada or Australia there is no money to 
spare for the gaining of fame for engineers. The Parlia- 
mentary Standing Committee on Public Works in New 
South Wales have insisted on the adoption of a less ex- 
pensive and a more apposite system. Where the country is 
suitable the proposed railway is designed as a surface line 
with ballast and fencing only where absolutely necessary, 
and with as much of the route of the line as possible on or 
close to the public road, in order to avoid or lessen 


land resumption and severance. Railways of this 
kind have been given the name of “pioneer railways,” 
by which is meant lines. cheaply constructed in 


the first instance and capable of improvement as the 
traffic upon them justifies it. In America, from whence 
the system was derived, the pioneer railway is conspicuous 
for its absence of ballast and fencing, the use of sleepers. 
in larger numbers than on fully ballasted lines, the con- 
struction of wooden bridges of a temporary description but 
of sufficient strength in place of bridgework of a permanent 
character, and the limited nature and inexpensiveness of 
stations and platforms. In the last series of works recom- 
mended by the committee, the reductions consequent upon 
the adoption of the pioneer system amount to 306,000/,, 
which is a large sum to be saved in a colony that is not over 
wealthy. 


THE decision of Mr. Dickinson, the magistrate of the 
Thames Police Court, will, we hope, be taken as a warning 
by jobbing builders. One of them was summoned last 
month for “ repairing” a water-closet and drain in such a 
way as to become a nuisance and dangerous to health. 
Mr. J. S. Dunn, the sanitary inspector of the Poplar Board 
of Works, testified that he found the drains defective, and 
that the builder said he was willing to remedy the defects. 
The medical officer corroborated the evidence. On Satur- 
day last the magistrate inspected the premises. He said if 
the defects had not been discovered by the officers it would 
have remained a trap to the health of the people living in 
the house, and heaven only knew what would have been 
the result. The sewage would have soaked into the 
ground and the sewer gas would have entered the 
house, endangering the lives of the people living in 
and near it. It was needless for him to comment on such 
a state of things ; he could not imagine anything more 
injurious than for a builder engaged to do work on which 
the health of the community depended to allow his man 
to scamp his work and then cover it up so that it should 
not be seen. He felt he must visit that conduct in a very 
serious manner. Accordingly a fine of 7/7, with 6/. 6s. 
costs, was inflicted for the offence in one house, but as in 
the other house some steps had been taken to remedy the 
defects the fine was reduced to 2/., with 25. costs. It was 
stated by the architect that on the specification there was 
no clause fixing the responsibility on the defendant, but 
that did not weigh with the magistrate. 
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ARCHITECTS’ LIABILITIES.* 


MORE convincing proof of fitness to guide the 

deliberations of the Tribunal of Appeal could hardly 
be furnished by Mr. Atrrep A. Hupson than the new 
edition of his “ Law of Building and Engineering Con- 
tracts.” His position is unique. Having been a deservedly 
successful architect—for his ability can be judged from the 
illustrations of his buildings which we published—Mr. 
Hupson was fascinated by THEMis, and in due time was 
called to the Bar. 
ever lost,” was one of the late M. RENAN’s maxims, and 
Mr. Hupson instead of ignoring his experience turned it 
to account in the preparation of the ample volume on the 
“Law of Building and Engineering Contracts,” which ap- 
peared in 1891. It was reviewed by us at some length, for 
the volume was peculiar, inasmuch as the subject was con- 
sidered in a way for which practice at the Bar by itself 
would not render a man competent. The ease and 
familiarity with which the perplexities of architects, builders 
and others engaged in construction were treated, imparted 
to Mr. Hupson’s work so much novelty that it became 
more than a book for occasional reference. 

A second edition being required, the author was not, of 
course, satisfied to issue a reprint. He has enlarged his 
treatise, and it now fills two volumes instead of one. Its 
scope is also widened, so that engineering and ship-building 
do not appear to be subsidiary to the purpose of the book. 
Mr. Hupson says he has entirely rewritten and greatly 
added to the precedents of clauses in contracts, as well as 
the chapter on quantity surveyors and bills of quantities. 
Many new reports of cases, including some in the Irish 
Courts, have been added, and more attention has been 
given to the subject of arbitration. In this way the work is 
up to date, and besides, much is gained by the more matured 
experience of the author. 

There is scarcely a page in which we do not find 
evidence of Mr. Hupson’s revision. One of the first to 
be met among the additions is the following paragraph, 
which is an indication of the new spirit which inspires the 
Courts in dealing with architects :—“ Now that it has been 
decided by the Court of Appeal in RocERs v. JAMES 
(1891) that an architect is liable to his employer for 
over-certifying, the importance of his certificates, valua- 
tions and decisions being open to review by an arbitrator 
is increased, because an architect, knowing that he may be 
liable for over-certifying, will be more than ever careful not 
to do so, thus increasing the risk of his under-certifying.” 
This creates a predicament from which only a man of busi- 
ness will be able to keep clear. It is worth remarking that 
in RoGERS v. JAMES a Canadian precedent, BapGLEy 7. 
Dickson, was followed. The decision also affects final 
certificates. In 1891 Mr. Hupson wrote :—‘‘When an 
architect certifies or values as the arbiter or dispute-pre- 
venter between building owner and builders, it would 
appear that he is not responsible to either for any honest 
mistakes in his certificates, but as a professional man he 
may be under some liability to his employer.” But in the 
new edition the relations between the parties is thus stated:— 
‘A final certificate of the architect or engineer is binding 
between the employer and his contractor. But the archi- 
tect as a professional man will be liable to his employer for 
negligence in making the certificate, and may be sued for 
any amount which he has over-certified.” Mr. Hupson 
also says now that in England, as well as in Scotland, the 
architect’s liability is not to be limited by the amount of his 
commission. ROGERS v. JAMES is no less important in 
determining the duration of the liability of architects as 
affected by the Statute of Limitations :— 

That case clearly decides that they are liable for negligence, what- 
ever their powers of settling disputes may be, under the contract 
between builder and employer. The result, therefore, is that the 
architect remains liable for six years, while the builder is freed from 
all liability after the architect’s certificate, or, if there is a period of 
maintenance, after the expiration of that periud. Contracts, therefore, 


will probably soon be drawn by architects so as to keep open the 
builder’s liability for the same period as the architect’s. This will 
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make the liability of builder and architect closely analogous to the 
French laws, the limitations being stx instead of ten years. 

A case decided in 1892 affirms the principle that ‘ inas- 
much as the builder is liable.for.the non-performance of the 
work undertaken, however impracticable the plans, no 
liability can accrue to the engineer or architect unless he 
orders alterations to rectify his own mistakes.” ‘Ignorance 
of the law excuseth no man,” says SELDEN, and, according 
to Mr. Hupson, architects have less chance than most 
other men to escape penalties, inasmuch as they possess law 
advisers of the character of this Journal :—‘“ Architects are 
usually kept informed by their professional periodicals of 
any decisions upon the meaning of Building Acts and 
regulations, and within a reasonable time from such 
decisions they would, it is submitted, be bound to know 
their effect and act accordingly in the preparation of their 
plans.” We have endeavoured during many years to supply 
abstracts of such decisions as present novel interpretations, 
and if any of our readers should be ever held responsible 
it cannot be ascribed to any negligence on our part. But 
we have never suggested the incurring of risks through the 
penny-wise-pound-foolish policy of making every man his 
own solicitor, and we would now call particular attention 
to Mr. Hupson’s conclusion, that “if the architect takes 
upon himself the duties of a lawyer, he renders himself 
subject to the consequent liabilities in the event of the 
contract being unskilfully drawn.” Collusive arrangements 
between an architect and a contractor render both liable to 
an action by the employer. A judgment by Lord RussELL 
also makes it clear that in cases where percentages are given 
for specifying specialties, no “arguments about custom or 
usual practice, or that the employer is no loser, or that the 
manufacturer would not allow the employer the commission 
or discount,” will avail with the Courts. 

The decision of Mr. Justice Cuitty in Camm z. 
WILLson, which would make architects and quantity 
surveyors liable in fort for every calculation that was made 
by them unless for the private information of employers, 
was controverted by Mr. Hupson in his first edition. He 
maintained that the learned judge erred in law, and it was 
doubtful whether he drew a correct inference from the 
facts of the case. Since then it has been declared in other 
cases that Mr. Justice Cuirty’s decision was inconsistent 
with the law as stated by the House of Lords in DErry z. 
Peck. His lordship is no ordinary judge, but building 
cases (including valuations) have peculiarities which can 
sometimes puzzle the wisest and most learned lawyers. 

One often hears it stated that architects refuse certificates 
in order to take revenge on contractors, but cases of the 
kind which come before the Courts are so rare, the belief 
might be put down among popular fallacies. Where the 
building owner is unaware of any unfriendly relations 
between his agent and his contractor, he incurs no excep- 
tional liability. But assuming that he has attained know- 
ledge of misconduct by the architect, in what position is 
the employer? Mr. Hupson’s treatment of the question 
may be given as an example of his method :— 


A distinction must be drawn between the acts of the architect as 
agent of the employer and his acts in the independent and quasi- 
judicial position of certifier or valuer. Where the fraud of the architect 
as agent consists in a deceittul representation by which the contractor 
is misled to his damage, the employer will be deemed innocent so long 
as he does not attempt to profit by his agent’s deceit. When he does 
so profit he is deemed to have ratified and adopted the agent’s act 
(Udell v, Atherton, 1861), and there seems no reason for confining the 
rule to fraud by means of misrepresentation. But where the architect is 
certifier or valuer other considerations arise. If the certificate is with- 
held by him without fraud the contractor cannot sue (ve De Morgan, 
Snell & Co. and Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills, &c., 1892, per Esher, 
M.R.), and if it is wrongfully but not fraudulently given, the employer 
must pay on it. Where the architect fraudulently withholds his cer- 
tificate, the employer, after proof of misconduct, would be bound in 
honour to appoint or concur in appointing a new architect. Refusal 
to do so would, it is submitted, be evidence of collusion, or of an 
intention to profit by the wrongful acts of the architect, or to prevent 
the performance of the contract, and inasmuch as the certificate or 
valuation on proof of fraud would be held void, the employer would, 
it is submitted, either be liable to damages for prevention, as in 
Smith v, Howden Union, 1890, or liable on a guantum meruit within 
the principles Jaid down in Bush v. Trustees of Port and Town of 
Whitehaven, 1888. But it seems clear that where the employer puts 
in force any of the conditions of the contract based upon a fraudulent 
decision of the architect, he renders himself liable, because the cecision 
upon which he purports to act is void. 


The most important decisions given since 1891 respect- 
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ing architects’ fees were those of the late Lord CoLERIDGE 
in Barr v. Rrpout and Fartuine v. Tomkins. They 
showed, as Mr. Hupson points out, that “the English 
judges are not disposed to recognise the scale of the Insti- 
tute as binding the employer in the absence of special 
agreement.” 

What we have said will be enough, we hope, to suggest 
that in one section of the book there are important changes 
in law since the date of publication of the first edition. If 
space were at our disposal it would be easy to show that in 
the other sections relating to quantity surveyors and bills 
of quantities, tenders and contracts, contracts with public 
bodies, performance and payment, approval and certificates, 
extras, price and damages, vesting of materials, lien and 
forfeiture, assignments of contracts, guarantees and sureties, 
arbitration and award, there is sometimes a wide differ- 
ence between the new edition and its predecessor. For 
example, architects whc may be employed as arbitrators 
will be glad to know that they can award their own fees as 
part of the costs of the award, and if not so awarded the 
fees will be subject to taxation. Moreover, it has been 
held in Scotland that the demand of very high fees before 
delivery of an award does not invalidate it. 

The second volume is in a great measure occupied by 
verbatim reports of judicial decisions, all of them being of 
much yalue and interest. Mr. JoHN MorLky at one time 
recommended the study of SmitH’s “Leading Cases” as 
advantageous to all who desire to be competent to see 
more than one aspect of a question. For our young readers 
the cases given in Mr. Hupson’s book will be found as 
profitable and far more interesting. A great many forms or 
precedents are given which relate to various stages of con- 
tracts. In its improved and modernised form the book 
will be found invaluable to all those for whom it has been 
prepared. The author merits to be congratulated on the 
appointment he has received, and we have no doubt that 
by his aid the new Building Act will become far more useful 
than was at one time anticipated. 


THE PLANNING OF BOARD SCHOOLS." 


| MUST preface what I have to say with something in the 
nature of an apology for having had the hardihood to 
accept the invitation so kindly conveyed to me through your 
secretary that I should read a paper on “The Planning of 
Board Schools.” Of course, as many of you know, I am not 
an architect, and I do not pretend to be a master of the many 
technicalities which are necessary for the man who would suc- 
cessfully design a public elementary school. The views which 
I shall lay before you are based on a practical acquaintance 
with school life and on any experience that I may have acquired 
during the time that I have had a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with the working of public elementary schools 
in this city. 

I do not propose to deal with the rule; and requirements of 
the Education Department, except in so far as they may be 
included in what I have to say on the details of the provision 
of the necessary accommodation and adjuncts of schools seeking 
to be recognised by the Education Department as part of the 
elementary school provision of a district. 

Site.—The first necessity for a school is, of course, a suit- 
able site, and this, particularly in large towns, is sometimes a 
difficult matter. It has often struck me in reading the criticisms 
of the architect of the Education Department, partly upon the 
lighting of schools, that many of these criticisms would be of 
extreme value if the school was to be erected, say, in the middle 
of an American prairie ; but contending, as we frequently have 
to do in the case of town sites, with rights of light, high neigh- 
bouring buildings, access from streets and a variety of circum- 
stances over which we have no control, it does seem to me that 
it would be a good thing if the official architect would, in 
criticising plans, take into account the environment of the 
proposed school. Presuming for the sake of my statement 
that you have a fairly good piece of land, an acre or an acre 
anda quarter in extent, upon which you propose to erect a school, 
say, for 1,000 or 1,200 children, I will treat first of the method 
of dealing with the site. ni 

A plot of land of the size I have mentioned will give ample 


playgrounds for the children; consequently there will be no 


necessity to consider the matter of roof playgrounds, or any 
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utilisation of possible basement space to extend the playground. 
I think it an essential matter that the main front of the building 
should, if possible, face the south, and I would so arrange that 
the school itself should stand as far as possible from the 
main thoroughfare giving access to the school premises. ‘This 
would, of course, mean that the greater part of the playgrounds 
would be in front of the school. There should of course be 
space at the back, not only for the necessary latrines and 
offices, but also for a reasonable distance between the main 
buildings and these appurtenances. At oe corner of the site, 
preferably at the front, I would place the caretaker’s house, so 
arranged that he could from his windows overlook the greater 
part of the playgrounds. The site should be fenced by a dwarf 
wall, on which should be placed an unclimbable iron fence. 
The necessary division of the playgrounds into two parts, for 
the girls and infants and for the boys, should be by means of 
another unclimbable fence running down from the centre of 
the building to the centre of the boundary wall; there being, 
of course, a little division at the back for the separation of the 
offices. The best surface for the playground that I have seen is 
that known in Scotland as “ granolithic” pavement. Asphalte 
playgrounds arecommonin England, but care should be taken that 
the ground has been allowed to settle before the asphalte is put 
upon the surface, and the work should be thoroughly well carried 
out under a rigorous specification, giving the thickness of the 
various ingredients which compose the asphalte. I believe 
that at Bolton the playgrounds are flagged, and I have it on 
the authority of the members of that Board that the method is 
satisfactory. Certainly it would be most lasting, but I must 
say that a Yorkshire flag is rather a hard thing for a child to 
fall on. 

Having now placed our school on the block plan, let us 
consider the question of its internal arrangements. Presuming 
that it is an ordinary public elementary school, say, for 1,200 
children, and that it is in two departments—one for infants on 
the ground-floor with accommodation for a mixed department 
of 800 children, or for two separate departments for boys and 
girls, each providing for 400—and presuming also that each 
floor has a central hall, we will first consider the question of a 
basement. 

Basement oj School.—Of course the ideal limit of the cost 
of erecting a public elementary school is that fixed by the 
Education Department for the purpose of the loan, and except 
there are exceptional circumstances, this is fixed at Io/. per 
head. Some school boards, however, do not go to quite this 
limit. In Manchester, 9/. per head is thought to be sufficient 
to cover the cost of erection and equipment of an ordinary 
public elementary school. Having this limit of cost in view, 
together with the provision of extensive playgrounds, boundary 
walls, offices, &c., anyone with the most elementary knowledge 
of the cost of school erection will admit that such a limit of 
expenditure does not provide for any extensive basement. You 
should, however, I think, have in the basement a kitchen for 
the caretaker, a room sufficient to hold at least twenty 
benches designed for manual instruction in woodwork, and in 
the case of a school in a poor locality where, through private 
munificence, free meals are provided for necessitous children, 
it is almost a necessity to have a roomy apartment where these 
meals can be served. 

Ground Floor of School.—On the ground floor we have the 
infants’ school. I have had prepared to illustrate this paper 
some lantern slides giving rough sketch plans of the kind of 
school I have in mind. The central hall on this floor would be 
lighted from the ends and will also receive a certain amount of 
light from the glass partitions dividing the classrooms from the 
hall. It is very essential that there should be direct access 
from this central hall to all the classrooms so as to enable the 
principal teacher, by the sound of a gong, to summon the 
whole of the children into the hall for any united service in 
which they may have to take part, the school being also 
assembled and dismissed from the central hall. Access from 
corridors is very cbjectionable. The classrooms themselves 
would line two. sides of the hall. In the apportionment of 
accommodation which I have before given, there is of course the 
difficulty that if on the ground floor you accommodate 400 
infants, you must arrange that some part of the 800 in the 
senior department shall find accommodation also on the lower 
floor. There is however no practical difficulty in this, because 
a few classrooms on one side of the ground floor may well be 
used for the lower standards of children forming the upper 
part of the school. 

Infants School Classrooms—Partitions—Babies Room in 
Central Hall.—The classrooms themselves should invariably be 
lighted from the left. I am a firm believer in plenty of window- 
space for schools. I think the partitions between the various 
classrooms should be movable, reach from floor to ceiling, and 
the three divisions made so as toroll into the space of one, and 
of course consisting wholly of wood and glass. In the centre 
partition there should be a large sheet. of ground plate-glass 
blacked at back for use as a blackboard. As a rule, infant 
schools are sadly deficient in blackboards. Care should be 
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taken that these partitions should be well made, and that they | of the town. 


are protected at the top by iron stays at each side, to prevent 
an accident through the falling of any part. Some years ago, 
I believe, an accident of this kind did take place in Scotland, 
and although it was happily unattended with serious results, 
one can easily see that the falling-in of any part of the 
partition might have serious consequences. On the infants’ 
floor there should be a good room to accommodate 
from 80 to 1oo children, specially arranged for babies. It 
should have a gallery and direct access not only to the central 
hall, but also into the playground, and the room should be in 
that part of the building nearest the offices for infants. Plenty 
of floor space should be left for games and a possible swing. 
Figured glass. should be inserted in the lower panes of all 
partitions, and at such a height as will enable the teachers to 
see over the top of same. In speaking of partitions, I should 
explain that those between the central hall and the classrooms 
ought of course to be stationary. All end rooms ought to be 
stepped for galleries. There is a difficulty in stepping rooms 
which are divided from each other entirely by wooden parti- 
tions, but wherever you have a wall it is well to have the back 
desks raised by means of steps or galleries. 

One of the difficulties to be got over in a school planned 
as I have suggested is of course the lighting of the lower central 
hall, but I think it does not need very much ingenuity to get 
over this difficulty, seeing that the central hall is not, in an 
infants’ school, used for reading, writing and drawing. It is 
not essential, therefore, that it should be as well lighted as the 
classrooms. There should be three fireplaces in each central 
hall, giving a warm and comfortable appearance. It would 
also brighten the appearance of the hall to put in the end 
windows some simple designs in colours which would not 
seriously obscure the light, and there is no doubt that the wall- 
space at both ends of the hall may contribute very much to the 
pleasant appearance of the room if it is lined internally to dado 
height with figured tiles or glazed bricks, having a suitable 
border in relief. 

Cloak- Rooms.—There should of course be ample cloak-room 
accommodation for the children. Iron fittings are, I think, 
preferable in cloak-rooms, and some arrangement ought to be 
made by which the cloak-rooms can be aired. A _ lavatory 
range containing three or four bowls should be provided in 
each cloak-room, and the floors to same formed of concrete on 
account of the water being splashed over. Whilst speaking of 
lavatory ranges, it is suggested that a sink with water tap similar 
to the one proposed for cookery kitchen be provided at each 
end of range of offices, to be used for drinking purposes and 
washing inkpots. 

Flooring.—The flooring throughout, except in corridors and 
cloak-rooms, ought to be of wooden blocks, and it is desirable 
to have in the central hall lines for children to march to, either 
painted on the floor or marked by sunk brass-headed nails. 

At one end of the central hall, if possible adjacent to one 
of the fireplaces, there should be a raised gallery, on which 
may stand the head teacher’s desk, with room for the piano, 
gong, &c. 

One of the end rooms on the ground floor may be con- 
veniently used as a cookery-room, which, however, does not 
require any elaborate fittings—the. ordinary cottage slopstone 
accommodation being sufficient. A gas-stoveis, as a rule, used 
for demonstration lessons in large towns. 

Statrcases.—Proceeding now to the upper floor, I would like 
to remark in passing that there is a very great difference in the 
method in which school staircases are arranged. There should 
be a staircase at each end of the building, each communicating 
with an independent exit, and having independent access to the 
boys’ and girls’ playgrounds, it being a requirement of the 
Education Department that out of school the sexes must be 
rigidly divided. The ampler the staircases are the better. 
They should be of ample width, and lighted as efficiently as 
possible. Along each side there should be a hand-rail, not too 
high for the children to grasp. I think that staircases should 
be uniformly made of stone. Mezzanine floors are not recom- 
mended, as they generally interfere with the lighting of the 
staircase, and the accommodation afforded is not of much 
utility ; if formed as teachers’ rooms they are too far away from 
the classrooms for the teachers to have full supervision. In 
some cases these floors are utilised for water-closets, but it does 
not require much consideration to see that this is almost the 
worst use to which they could be put, for it is a difficult matter 
to prevent the air currents occasionally driving up the stair- 
cases, when they are positively offensive. 

first Floor.—On the first floor we have the central hall, 
running from end to end, with its open roof, and of course 
lighted from the top. _The windows at each end of the hall 
may be made a feature, and here again there may be some 
eaded lights, though care should be taken to avoid inartistic 

ombinations. In the case of a school belonging to a board, I 
hink something of its municipal character should appear, and 


would, have inserted in the windows the armorial bearings 


Much art may be shown in the design 
of such windows. Heavy stone mullions are certainly 
objectionable. I have seen a very happy effect obtained by 
light wooden divisions designed to represent a slight column 
intersecting the divisions of large end windows to central 
halls. The same arrangement as on the ground-floor will 
of course be followed as to classrooms. . It should be borne 
in mind in planning classrooms that the width depends 
on the nature of the school furniture you intend to put 
into the room. A room furnished with dual desks should be 
wider than one furnished with long desks, and for dual desks 
a classroom for sixty children at 10 square feet per child 
should have dimensions approximating 24 feet by 25 feet. 
Although sixty is a suitable number for classroom accommoda- 
tion, it is well to have some rooms which will accommodate 
from 90 to 100 children. If possible, these rooms should be 
constructed so that they may be divided into two classrooms 
for forty-five or fifty each. The movable partitions dividing 
the classrooms throughout on this floor are, of course, useful 
when it is necessary to throw several classes into one for such 
purposes as combined lessons in singing, examinations, &c. 
If the central hall is attached to a mixed school the Education 
Department require that there should be one group of desks 
for a class in the hall, and the hall is then reckoned for sixty 
in the accommodation. Central halls in infants’ schools or 
attached to separate departments for boys and girls are not 
reckoned in the accommodation. 

Teachers Rooms.—Each floor should be provided with a 
private room for the principal teacher, and also with rooms for 
the assistant teachers, as in large towns many of the teaching 
staff are from force of circumstances unable to go home to their 
meals. In the case of a mixed staff of men and women there 
should be a suitable room for each sex. 

Warming and Ventilation.—In speaking of warming and 
ventilating I know I am on dangerous ground, but I must say 
that my own opinion is in favour of open fireplaces, which, I 
think, have obvious advantage over other methods. In con- 
nection with the fireplaces 9-inch by 9-inch flues are frequently 
constructed on account of there being an insufficiency of space 
in the walls for larger flues. These are often found to be 
inadequate and the cause of considerable trouble, whereas 
14-inch by g-inch flues do not give the same trouble. There 
should be no angle in the flues which is less obtuse than 
120 deg., and no portion of the flue should be at a less angle 
than 60 deg. with the line of the horizon. 

Every classroom and cloak-room should be provided with 
a ventilating flue, and each central hall should have at least 
three such outlets formed into the walls, except those on the 
top floor, where they can be taken by means of tubes from the 
ceilings. The ventilation of the classrooms might be improved 
by means of glazed draughtless ventilators fixed in the lower 
portions of the window-sashes. In Manchester it is not 
allowed to introduce any patent apparatus without the express 
consent of the sites committee of the Board. Hot and cold 
water-supply should be laid on each floor. 

Lighting.—1 have already said that the main light should 
be as far as possible derived from the left of the scholars, but 
of course its quality and general distribution are as important 
as its direction. The windows should be as large, and carried 
on the one hand as. near as possible to the ceiling, and 
on the other hand well into the corners of the rooms where 
the desks are placed. It is desirable that the spaces between 
the windows should be smaller than the windows themselves. 
Dormer windows and top lights may be used for increasing the 
light, but should be sparingly resorted to, as they increase the 
difficulty of adequately warming the rooms. Ordinary sash 
windows should be used as far as possible, and care taken that 
the upper portions are capable of being easily opened. In arrang- 
ing gas pendants for rooms it is well to follow as a general rule 
the arrangement of the windows. Much valuable information 
on the subject of gas lighting may be obtained from a paper on 
the subject read by Mr. John West, C.E., before the Associa- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, on March 30, 1895. 

Offices.—These should be taken away from the main build- 
ing, care being taken that they cannot be overlooked by neigh- 
bouring houses, though they should be well in view of those 
who control the school. A door should be provided to each 
division. The troughs should be of stoneware seated in wood 
and have automatic. flushing apparatus. . No back-to-back 
offices should be allowed. Each range should have two 
entrances. Good ventilation is of course essential. The 
divisions should be so designed as to prevent children climbing 
up to them and so getting on the top. Height of seats should 
have some graduation, particularly for infants, varying, say, 
from 12 inches to 16 inches. In the boys’ ranges urinals with 
slate divisions should be provided. The rules of the Education 
Department contain the number of seats to be supplied to 
different kinds of schools. Effective and lock-up accommoda- 
tion should be provided for the teachers. 

Furniture.—Dual desks have their advantages and dis- 
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advantages. First of all as to the cost. The duals are about | 


twice the price of continuous desks. They are not so con- 
yenient for examinations, and of course they do not meet many 
.of the requirements which are served by reversible desks. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that particularly for girls’ 
schools there is a great advantage in having a rest fixed to the 
back of the desk. As to the question whether children in dual 
desks or in long desks are the easiest to instruct, teachers are 
divided in opinion. In addition to the blackboards placed in 
the classroom divisions, there will be also a necessity for a 
number of movable blackboards which are best when made to 
swing on substantially mounted frames. Some arrangement 
should also be made in each classroom by which maps may be 
hung in front of the classes. It is very seldom that we see a 
properly arranged museum in a school. We do frequently see 
cupboards with glass doors and the shelves so high that their 
contents are almost out of view of the children. A museum, 
particularly for an infants’ school, should not be much above 
dado height, and the glass should be brought down within the 
nearest possible distance of the floor. There should of course 
be a cupboard in each classroom for books, slates, &c. 

The principal teachers should have well-made desks in 
which they can carefully preserve their registers and other 
records of the school. A good cutting-out table is necessary 
for the teaching of needlework. I think that pitch-pine is the 
most serviceable wood for school furniture. A piano has almost 
become an absolute necessity in girls’ and infants’ schools. 

The kind of school that I have described could be easily 
increased in size, as you will see from the sketch-plan which 
~will be thrown upon the screen. By having an upper storey on 
each side of the central hall the accommodation might thus be 
increased by thirty per cent., but as a rule schools of this size 
care not built. 

Higher Grade Schools.—\ would like to say a word or two 
with regard to the difference of arrangement in a building 

«which is to be used as a higher grade school. I have brought 
some slides showing an arrangement of two such schools, one 
which has actually been built, mainly on the lines of the sketch- 
plan which I show you by means of the lantern ; and in this 
case, owing to the smallness of the site and the necessity for 
-economy, the semi-basement is used for the chemical laboratory, 
‘the physical laboratory, manual instruction room, lecture 
theatre and assembly hall or gymnasium. The first floor is for 
500 boys or girls in the upper standards, and on the second 
floor there are rooms for chemical and physical laboratories. 
In such a school as this there may be instructed 500 children 
in the standards, with a like number in the organised science 
school. Of course a school of this kind is more expensive 
than an ordinary public elementary school owing to the addi- 
‘tional accommodation provided in laboratories, &c.; but I 
think the accommodation I have sketched out is ample for the 
“purpose, and it might fairly be applied at a cost of from 12/. to 
15/. per head. 

Economy of Cost in School Buildings.—It is becoming more 
and more a serious question, particularly with the large school 
boards, that the cost of erection of their schools should be 
reduced within the most reasonable limits. I do not mean, of 
-course, in any sense that the schools should be imperfectly 
built. The materials and structure ought to be sound in every 
part ; but undoubtedly a great deal of money may be expended 
on school buildings, particularly in outside ornament, which, 
considering the limits of any such expenditure, do not bear 
their money value. In Manchester, as in the plans which I 
dhave endeavoured imperfectly to explain to you this evening, 
there has undoubtedly been an attempt to carry out a type of 

school which some may think is planned on lines too severe. 
I grant that no attempt has been made to achieve any great 
architectural feature, but I think that a building suitable for the 
.purpose, and certainly one which will not be a disgrace to any 
locality, may be erected in Manchester at a cost well w.thin the 
limit laid down by the Board, viz. 9/. per head. 

I would like to impress, if I may, very respectfully upon the 
profession the vital importance it is to the school boards that 
their buildings should be brcught well within the estimates. 
It is no uncommon thing for a school board to have an annual 
expenditure on interest and repayment of loans of a sum 
nearly one-third its total income from the rates. And bearing 
in mind that these repayments are frequently spread over a 
period of fifty years, it will be seen that if the utmost care be 
not exercised a school board may easily pile up a great incubus 
of debt, which will for a long time bea serious burden upon 
the ratepayers. 

What we want are really substantially-built schools, well 
equipped both as regards arrangements and fittings with 
everything which is absolutely necessary for the instruction 
and healthy recreation of the pupils, and at the same time to 
_avoid anything in the shape of unnecessary outlay and extrava- 
gant design, 
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THE BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM AND ART 
GALLERY. 
EN years have just elapsed since the present Museum and 
Art Gallery was opened by the Prince of Wales. 
According to Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the keeper of the gallery, 
the number of admissions during ten years amounts to no 
fewer than 7,589,357, which gives a yearly average attendance 
of close upon 759,000, or nearly twice the population of 
Birmingham. This yearly attendance is equal to a weekly 
average of 14,595, or over 2,000 persons daily, which far 
exceeds any gallery outsidé London, and must be considered 
highly satisfactory. The yearly attendance of 759,000 is greater 
than that at the British Museum or the National Gallery, 
London. The total Sunday attendance for the decade equals 
826,634, which gives an average Sunday attendance of 1,583 
during the three hours from two till five during which the 
collections are open to the public. This attendance in three 
hours must surely convince the opponents of Sunday opening 
that the opportunity of inspecting our art treasures on a 
Sunday afternoon is valued by large numbers in the Midland 
metropolis. 

The museum has been well known for its cheap and 
excellent catalogues. During ten years forty catalogues have 
been issued, and 176,000 have been sold. Of these, no fewer 
than 130,421 were penny catalogues or illustrated handbooks to 
the permanent collections of decorative art or to the special 
loan exhibitions of pictures. Of twopenny and threepenny 
catalogues 21,136 were sold, and nearly the same number 
(20,675) sixpenny catalogues were disposed of. Of catalogues 
at one, two or three shillings—the latter large-type copies of 
the special collections of works by David Cox and the English 
pre-Raphaelites—3,760 were sold. Of photographs of art 
objects and pictures, as many as 4,642 have been acquired by 
visitors and students during the last six years, more than 
justifying the happy idea of providing such photographs as 
interesting mementoes, and more particularly aids to study. 
With regard to the permanent collections, for it is the per- 
manent collections which give an art gallery its artistic status, 
the committee must be congratulated on its acquisitions in the 
sale-rooms at home and abroad, and also on its gifts from 
generous owners. The permanent collection has been en- 
riched by 171 works, in addition to the 157 with which the 
gallery opened, including such as “The Star of Bethlehem,” 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones; the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” by W. Holman Hunt, R.W.S. ; “ The Blind Girl,” by 
Sir John Millais, R.A.; “The Roman Lady,” by ‘G. F. 
Watts, R.A.; “The Last of England,’ by Ford Madox 
Brown; “The Falls of Schaffhausen,” by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.; “Beata Beatrix,” by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; and 
“ Sir Galahad,” by the same artist ; “The Doubtful Coin,” by 
J. F. Lewis, R.A. ; “Sweet Water Meadows of the West,” by 
J. W. North, A.R.A.; the original study for the “Old Gate,” 


by F. Walker, A.R.A.; “The Newhaven Packet,” by 
Henry Moore, A.R.A.; “The Village Philharmonic,” 
by Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A.; “The Departure of 
the Fishing Fleet,” by Chevalier Tayler; “ Pigs,” ‘by 


George Morland; “An Audience in Athens,” by W. B. 
Richmond, A.R.A.; “St. Paul’s from the Thames,” by 
Henry Dawson; “ The Portico of Octavia, Rome,” by Samuel 
Prout ; original sketch for “ The Sea Giving up its Dead,” by 
Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A.; “Hayle, from Lelant,” by 
Alfred East, R.I.; “Fish from the Dogger Bank,” by J. C. 
Hook, R.A.; “The Nativity” and “The Annunciation,” by 
Arthur Hughes; “Dominicans in Feather,” by. H.: Stacy 
Marks, R.A. ; and the important collection of drawings by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A. ; “Coast Scene,” by Bonington; “ Moor- 
land,” by T. Collier ; “Bray Church,” by De Wint; “ Lake 
Scene,” by Pyne. The value of the permanent collection of 
paintings (338 in number) is now about 70,000/. 

The collections of objects of decorative and industrial art 
have increased from 3,023 in 1885 to 5,686 in 1895—an 
addition of 2,663 objects or groups of objects, consisting of 
examples of jewellery, gold and silver work, Limoges enamels, 
ivory carvings, glass, decorative ironwork, steel work, carvings 
in wood, marble, textiles, lace, majolica, porcelain, and 
earthenware, acquired by the keeper on behalf of the com- 
mittee in Egypt, Sicily, Italy, Germany, France and other 
countries, or in London, as opportunity offered. The Oriental 
collections have been supplemented by the generous gifts of 
Mr. John Feeney. The objects of decorative art are now valued 
at about 35,0007. The committee and the city are greatly 
indebted to Mr. William Kenrick, M.P., Sir John Gilbert, Mr. 
Richard Peyton, the trustees of the Public Picture Gallery 
Fund, Mr. J. C. Holder, Mr. Walter Myers, Sir Charles 
Robinson, Mr. Sam Jevons, Mr. Scott, Mr. F. T. Lines, Miss 
Lines, Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Nettlefold and others who have 
enriched the gallery by gifts of pictures or objects of art 
during the last ten years. 

The committee are indebted to 570 owners of pictures and 
works of art, including Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince of 
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Wales and various noblemen and gentlemen, for the loan of 
4,190 pictures and 3,956 objects of art since December 1885. 
The pictures and objects were: insured for 800,000/., and it is 
satisfactory to note that no claim for damage in any form has 
- been made against the comuinittee. 


TESSER. 


Early Use of Deals. 


ROM records quoted in Mr. Turner’s “ Domestic Archi- 
tecture of England,” it appears that in 1253, temp. 
Henry III., the bailiffs of Southampton were commanded to 
buy 200 Norway boards of fir to be used at Winchester for 
wainscot ; that in 1255, 1,000 Norway boards were purchased 
for wainscotting certain rooms in Windsor Castle, and thata 
house of deal was to be made, running on six wheels, and roofed 
with lead. The word used, safo or saffo, has been translated 
“deal.” This latter is stated to be derived from the Dutch 
deelen, or German delen, “ firwood,” which would perhaps be 
the better translation of the word sago (Fr. safzm). Turner 
gives his opinion that “the wood ordinarily used was fir, 
possibly because it was cheaper and more easily worked than 
oak,” and that ‘“‘ Norway planks were largely imported into this 
country from an early period of the thirteenth century, and 
perhaps, although it is not quite so clear, at a still earlier time.” 
His authority for these remarks appears to be very slight ; but 
he has in his favour the fact that treaties “for the benefit of 
trade”? were made by Henry III. with one or two of the kings 
of Norway; the use of the timber, however, would appear 
(from these records) to have been confined to the royal works. 
Deal boards bought for doors and windows are mentioned 
between 1272 and 1307. One of the halls appropriated for the 
royal seat at the coronation of Edward II. (1307) was ordered 
to be covered with boards “desapo.”” The wardrobe accounts 
of Edward IV. (1480) mention “cofyns of fyrre” for the 
carriage of the king’s books to Eltham. 


Mexican Temples. 


All the temples of Egypt and Greece have their theological 
character. These, like the palaces of Mexico, the impressive 
feature of which is melancholy grandeur, bear upon them the 
unmistakable signs of their theological origin and meaning. 
Their extant forms are peculiar to Mexico, but the original 
type of them is on record, and the antiquarian will not fail 
immediately to recognise in them the high-places of Syria, 
Palestine and Judea. ‘They are most striking, most impres- 
sive and, at the same time, most unique monuments. Like 
those of the Egyptians, they are all distinguished by architec- 
tural peculiarities exclusively appertaining to the people who 
erected them. A high-place of three successive terraces or 
steps generally constitutes the platform of the temple. The 
terraces themselves resemble in their sloping form that which 
the Egyptian architects peculiarly affected. On the top of the 
high-place was an oblong rectangular court, In the centre of 
this court stood the temple, divided, like the cavern temples of 
Nubia, into three dark rooms built of stone, and having an ark 
or barn-shaped roof. The innermost of these three rooms 
constitutes the sanctuary. Painted sculptures decorate these 
rooms occasionally. Sometimes the staircase ascends the 
high-place in front, traversing the curvilinear terraces in a 
straight line to the door of the temple. That which we have 
described (we have the temple of Guatusco especially in our 
eye) may be considered as the typical form of all the temples 
and high-places of Mexico. ‘They were occasionally built upon 
a larger or more magnificent scale. Occasional variation was 
imparted to the square form of the area and the triple form of 
the terraces by staircases ascending to the sanctuary from 
each of the cardinal points. The effect of these ascending 
stairs is often very striking, and sometimes the picturesque 
effect of these peculiar terraces is rendered beautiful by a 
graceful irregularity or curvilinear form being imparted to the 
outward acclivity of the angle. The high-place sometimes (as 
_ at Tehuantepec) has a circular instead of asquare ground-plan, 
and in that case will remind antiquarians of the well-known 
Tepes, or high-places of Syria, which are described as 
resembling a woman’s breast. The Syrian origin of these 
structures would thus seem to be presumptively made out. 
The sloping terraces are made of permanent materials. They 
are generally constructed of large blocks of stone, sometimes 
arranged in regular and sometimes in irregular courses, but 
fitted together with true architectural skill, and covered with a 
stucco admirably constructed and as hard as stone. This 
stucco in some instances (as at Oaxaca and Xochichalco) was 
ornamented with sculptures bearing a striking affinity in their 
design to the style called arabesque. It appears to have been 
in some cases covered with a purple colour, which, when these 
Structures were in their “high and palmy state,” must have 
produced a tasteful, if not a magnificent, effect. The archetypal 


form of the Tultecan sacred edifice, and which distinguishes 
their architecture from that which characterises any extant 
monuments of any known nation whatever, appears to have 
prevailed throughout the whole extent of the regions of Central 
America occupied by this extraordinary people. 


The Throne of Apollo. 


According to Pausanias, at Amyclae, in Sparta, there was 
an immense throne supported by reliefs and statues. In the 
midst of it was an ancient colossal figure of Apollo that bore 
some resemblance to acolumn. There were also great tripods. 
filled with precious offerings. The throne is said tohave been 
the work of Bathycles. But Pausanias, foom whom we learn 
this, abstains from giving us any information as to the period 
of Bathycles in a very singular manner, and for which it is 
difficult to assign a reason. He says, in his notice of this 
work :—“ I shall not mention the master of Bathycles, or in 
what reign the throne was made ; but I saw the throne, and } 
will describe it as it is.” Many scholars suppose that 
Bathycles was contemporary with Croesus, because that king 
sent some gold to the Lacedaemonians which they expended 
in beautifying the Amyclzean Apollo, but it does not follow that 
they constructed the throne upon this occasion. It may have 
been made long before, and Heyne, in his essay ‘‘ Ueber den 
Thron des Amyclaus,” is of opinion that it was made long 
before the time of Croesus, chiefly from the peculiar mytho- 
logical character of the subjects of the sculptures which 
adorned it. If we could depend upon the critical judgment of 
Pausanias, which we cannot, a remark that he makes in the 
following chapter, speaking of the statue of the god himself, 
might have considerable weight in controverting the opinion of 
Heyne; he there says, “ Bathycles did not make the statue 
itself: itis ancient and is made without art ;” where the idea of . 
ancient is clearly opposed to the period of Bathycles. Thiersch, 
substantially agreeing with Heyne, places Bathycles in the 
twenty-ninth Olympiad, contemporary with Archilochus, This 
was at the close of the second Messenian war, a period whick 
has much in its favour. During the war, Aristomenes, the 
general of the Messenians, plundered Amyclae ; the Spartans 
therefore at the successful completion of the war might 
naturally make some votive demonstration from the spoils, to 
conciliate the god of Amyclae and avenge the outrage upon his 
shrine or temple, Yet why should Pausanias not mention such 
a circumstance, or why was there no allusion to such trophies 
in the designs upon the throne? ‘These questions present 
difficulties, yet probability appears rather to favour the earlier 
period than the later. The early period, about 665 B.C., is not 
so early that it could not have been recent in the opinion of 
Pausanias when compared with the period of the statue of the 
god itself ; Lydia also was already famous for its artists and 
Lacedaemon was without native artists. But in the later 
period, about 565 B.c., Lacedaemon as well as other towns of 
the Peloponnesus had its own artists of name. On the top of 
the throne Bathycles represented himself and his assistants. 
Quatremére de Quincy, in his “ Jupiter Olympien,” has given a 
view of the god and his throne, designed from the description 
of Pausanias. The Bathycles who left a cup for the wisest map 
was a different person; he was of Arcadia, and lived cer- 
tainly in the time of Solon, but it does not follow that he was 
an artist because he made a bequest of acup. Voss and Sillig 
suppose that Bathycles, the sculptor, lived even after the time 
of Solon, and that the presence of himself and assistants in 
Lacedaemon is accounted for by the Persian conquest of Lydia. 


Dormers and Mansards. 


Dormers faced with stone were used in building from the 
thirteenth century onward, and nevertheless, in the time of 
Louis XIV., it was pretended that this method of making 
windows at the eaves of a roof was invented by Mansard. In 
order to perpetuate the remembrance of this useful invention 
the term ‘‘mansards” has been applied from that time onwards 
to this sort of windows, just as if all the civil buildings, the 
chateaux and the mansions nad not been provided with 
mansards in the time of Francis I., Louis XII., and long before 
their times. This is one of the weaknesses of the seventeenth 
century, which claimed to have discovered everything. But 
this is only a claim. It is in this case, as in many others, of 
the same epoch. It has been written and said many times 
that the wheelbarrow, for instance, was invented in the seven- 
teenth century, at the time when the great work of terracing at 
Versailles was undertaken, but we have numerous examples of 
wheelbarrows figured on the manuscripts and painted windows. 
of the thirteenth century. It is true that the form of these 


little vehicles at this epoch is much more convenient for the 


labourer than that adopted later than the seventeenth century, 
which we reproduce religiously in our workshops as if it were a 
masterpiece. It is the same with the dray, invented, so it is 
said, by Pascal. 
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The Latter Days of Inigo Jones. 


The patronage of the court, the love of the nobility for 
magnificence and the taste and genius of the artist united to 
place Inigo Jones in affluence, and he lived in a style worthy 
of a mind which expanded with its fortune. Early in life he 
had become a husband, but his wife’s maiden name and the 
date of his marriage are alike unknown, nor has anyone men- 
tioned other children than a daughter, Anne Jones, who 
married her cousin Webb, the architect, her father’s pupil. 
Walpole, who tells so much, though often incorrectly, speaks 
evidently in ignorance of the near relationship of Webb, and 
from him we hear nothing of the marriage of Inigo or of his 
children. From accidental notices we gather that he hada 
house at Staines, another at Cherrygarden Farm, Charlton, 
Kent, and that his town residence was in St. Martin’s Lane. 
With most men of genius of his day he was familiar ; Chapman 
awas his personal friend, so was Davenant, and with Carew he 
lived on those terms of sociality which their labours in the 
court masques required. Vandyke loved him much and 
painted him often, and Johnson, though he heaped reproaches 
upon him in his latter days, it must be remembered was long 
his friend. The nobles respected him for his genius, and since 
they no longer laid out their riches on mobs of retainers, they 
had the more to spare for their tables, for their dresses, and 
for their mansions. Architecture and painting profited by 
the change, and Jones and Vandyke figured as_ the 
head professors. A respect was paid to them such as 
had never been paid to genius in England before; the 
greatest of all this world’s poets had indeed been the 
guest, but never the friend, of the Dudleys and the 
Devereuxes, who thought their humility great in encouraging 
with a kind word one who, compared to the noblest of them 
all, was as a god. But Jones was the companion of princes. 
His works, rising in elegance to all men’s eyes, were not shut 
up between the boards of a book. All who looked could 
comprehend the cause of his popularity, and learned men 
were loud in the praise of one who imported the classic 
elegance of Greece and Rome to the banks of the Thames. 
Those—and they might not be few—who were insensible to 
his high merit could not fail to understand and respect his 
opulence. The restoration of St. Paul’s went rapidly on, and 
though Jones was now advanced in years his personal attend- 
ance was punctual. He looked upon the splendid western 
portico as the great monument of his fame, and classed 
Whitehall as second in beauty. The king, too, went often 
to see the progress of the workmen, and had his own statue 
and that of his father carved and placed, as they well deserved 
to be, on the centre of the portico. An artist, however, seldom 
lives in perfect sympathy with the world around him. Jones 
had removed the church of St. Gregory because it injured the 
effect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and this gave great offence to the 
citizens. To pull down achurch might have been a merit in 
the eyes of the Tribulations and God-be-heres of those 
righteous times, but then to pull it down to the end that a 
cathedral restored, at the request of Laud, by the hands of a 
popish architect might appear more imposing and magnificent 
was a thing not to be borne, and a formal complaint from the 
citizens brought Inigo in 1640 before the Long Parliament. 
He represented that in removing the church of St. Gregory he 
had added to the beauty of the City; that the cathedral of 
St. Paul’s had been injured in effect by an unsightly and 
tottering structure; and finally, that he had but obeyed 
regular orders in council. But he soon found that the king’s 
word, omnipotent so long, was growing light in the balance, 
and being roughly handled by those stern parliamentarians, 
his temper gave way, and he replied with some asperity, 
answering scorn with scorn. They had the address, however, 
to question him so that, in a fit of offended pride, he took upon 
himself the whole responsibility, and this, it seems, he did in 
very lofty terms, for the Commons carried up this complaint 
to the Lords, that “the said Inigo Jones would not undertake 
the work of re-edifying St. Paul’s Church unless he might be, 
as he termed it, ‘sole monarch, or might have the principality 
thereof.’” The Commons, it is supposed, questioned him upon 
the cause of the decay of the old cathedral, and he imputed it 
partly to the influence of the coal smoke on the surface of the 
stone, an opinion formed on experience and_ observation. 
Success at that time, and for long after, was with the Parlia- 
ment, whether right or wrong; Inigo was obliged to make 
restitution, and his expense in this vexatious prosecution was 
very large. But worse followed. The king and the Parliament 
quarrelled ; the great civil war commenced ; Inigo’s situation 
of surveyor ceased, and he was, moreover, constrained to pay 
5452. by way of composition for his estate as a malignant. He 
was now seventy years old and upwards, a time of life when 
peace and repose were needed; but these were denied him. 
His expensive habits and generous nature had prevented him 
from amassing wealth, and the little that he had remaining 
seemed so insecure in those rapacious times that it is said he 
went with his friend Stone, the builder, to Scotland Yard, where 
they buried their joint stock of ready money in a private, place. 


The Parliament published an order encouraging servants to 
inform of such concealments, and as four of the workmen were 
privy to this conjunct deposit, Jones and his friend removed it 
privately aud with their own hands buried it in Lambeth 
Marsh. These were not all his afflictions. The chief of the 
works on which he had depended for fame was stopped by 
Parliament far short of completion, and the whole structure 
treated with such contumely that its destruction was dreaded. 
Tradition says that the sorrowing old man was sometimes to be 
seen wandering in the vicinity of Whitehall and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral looking at those splendid but incomplete works. He 
could see with his own eyes the degradation of St. Paul’s. 
“During the usurpation,” says Dugdale, “the stately portico 
with the beautiful Corinthian pillars being converted into shops 
for seamstresses and other trades, with lofts and stairs ascend- 
ing thereto, the statues had been despitefully thrown down and 
broken in pieces.” Of this he was witness ; but he did not live 
to see the unfinished cathedral with its magnificent portico 
wrapt in those flames which consumed so much of London. 
“Inigo,” says Walpole, “tasted early of the misfortunes of his 
master. He was not only a favourite, but a Roman Catholic. 
Grief, misfortunes and age terminated his life. He died at 
Somerset House, and was buried in the church of St. Benet’s, 
Paul’s Wharf, where a monument erected to his memory was 
destroyed in the Fire of London.” Walpole adds some 
erroneous dates. We know that Jones was eighty years old 


when he died in June 1653. 


Dean of Guild Courts. 


In the municipal system of Scotland the dean of guild is, 
as the title will naturally suggest, an officer of the merchant 
guilds or societies of trading persons. An officer with this title 
used generally to be a member of the town council of every. 
burgh, large or small, but by a clause in the Burgh Reform Act 
of Scotland, the functions of the dean of guild were appointed 
to be performed in each of the smaller burghs by some member 
of the council chosen by the majority, and an officer chosen by 
the guildry, and entitled to sit as a member of the council, 
became peculiar to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and Perth. 
In Edinburgh the dean of guild has by courtesy the title of 
lord. By the Act of 1593, c. 184, the dean of guild was 
invested with extensive judicial powers in commercial questions, 
but this jurisdiction has long been in desuetude. His principal 
powers are now of an edile character. They are consue- 
tudinary, not fixed by any general law, but dependent on the 
local customs of the various towns, so far as these have not 
been checked in their divergence from a general principle by 
the decisions of the courts. The dean’s authority is generally 
exercised in a court of which he is the sole or the principal 
judge, according to local usage. His proceedings are some- 
times conducted with the advice of a professional assessor. 
The character of his authority isthus defined by Erskine :—“ It 
belongs to the dean of guild to take care that buildings within 
the burgh be agreeable to law, neither enroaching on private 
property, nor on the public streets or passages, and that houses 
in danger of falling be thrown down.” No building can be 
taken down or materially altered without the sanction of the 
Guild Court, which is given after all parties interested have 
been heard. Proprietors are compelled to repair or remove 
domestic edifices declared by the Guild Court to be from dis- 
repair or otherwise dangerous to the public. 


Caryatiag. 


An important part of the subject of the application of sculp- 
ture to architecture is the employment of caryatids in the place 
of the column to support the entablature of the orders. 
Whether the origin of this feature be that related by Vitruvius, 
or whether it resulted merely in the fertile and lively imagina- 
tion of the artist adopting this form for variety only, it will 
hardly be worth while to consider ; though the employment of 
the human figure combined with massive columns, but not 
aiding in the support of the mass above, occurring in the 
Egyptian temples, might induce the belief that the idea. has 
been already suggested by precedent, and that the character 
it assumed in Grecian architecture was merely the result of the 
more refined taste of the artist. The instances in which they 
were employed and the manner in which they have been treated 
has been frequently considered, as also that of the same feature 
by the artists of the Revival in Italy. It has elsewhere been 
but very sparingly adopted. Jean Goujon has left us some 
admirable specimens of his taste and skill in the Louvre at 
Paris, which exhibit all the chaste and refined feeling of the 
antique combined with the freedom of the Revival. Inigo 
Jones’s circular court of caryatids in the Palace at Whitehall, 
though not executed, yet forms so beautiful a feature in the 
design that we must not omit to notice it and to observe with 
what peculiar judgment the architect has treated this feature 
of his design : by applying it to an interior court a perfectly 
unique effect is preserved, undisturbed by comparison in size 
with the columnar arrangement. t) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


On the stage and in pictures gipsies can be made 
interesting, but the genuine examples have ceased to be 
attractive, and, as a matter of fact, they are the least 
romantic of beings. The sanitary inspector and the School 
Board officer abhor them, and the absence of esteem is 
mutual. At Hounslow there is a landowner named STONE 
who has still a weakness for the gipsy race, but instead of 
squandering his substance on them like unwise young 
gentlemen at an earlier time he makes them yield him 
profit. He allows encampments on his ground near the 
High Street of Hounslow, on condition that he receives so 
much per week from those who prefer vans to houses, and 
so long as he is paid his tribute he is regardless of the 
nuisance which he is the means of creating. The gipsy is 
one of the dirtiest of animals, and he and she cannot be 
kept too far away from human habitations. How many 
plagues and epidemics they have caused would not be easily 
counted. If a Council existed in Hounslow like too many 
in England, with a preponderance of. publicans, the 
gipsies would be allowed to teke their ease in their 
own way, regardless of the consequences, but the Heston 
and Isleworth Urban District Council is not so constituted. 
It was resolved to keep the district clear of the frowsy 
visitors, and a perpetual injunction was applied for to prevent 
Mr. STONE from continuing his profitable nuisance. After 
several days’ hearing of the case, Mr. Justice ROMER 
reserved his judgment, which he delivered on Monday. A 
judge must hesitate before he interferes with the sacred 
rights of a landowner, and care was taken to demonstrate 
that if there were offenders against the Public Health Act, 
they were to be sought among the wanderers. His lord- 
ship said it was useless to sue such people. He said the 
owner was to be held responsible for the way the land was 
used, and granted an injunction to restrain him from 
allowing his land to be occupied or used by dwellers in 
vans or tents, or others being his licensees, in such a way as 
to be a nuisance or injurious to the health of the 
neighbourhood, and the owner was ordered to pay the 
costs of the action. The gipsy is as irreclaimable as the 
zebra, but he must not be allowed to be a moving nuisance, 
and happily the Heston and Isleworth Council have had it 
demonstrated that the Public Health Act is as applicable 
to him and his as to any other animal kept in such a state 
as to be injurious to health. 


A REPORT by Dr. J. B. RussELt, one of the health 
officers of Glasgow, is a marvellous revelation of what can 
be done by a resolute sanitary administration in a crowded 
city where dangers to life appeared to be inherent. In 
1847 the death-rate was 56'4 per thousand. In i893 when 
there was an epidemic of cholera in Glasgow, the death- 
rate was only 23 per thousand. The difference can be 
credited to various improvements. In 1859 Glasgow 
obtained a supply of water which in quantity and quality 
surpasses any known elsewhere in this country. It was 
succeeded by various other sanitary aids, including the 
establishment of an official organisation to deal with the 
evils that had so long endured. Dr. RussELu presents a 
series of figures which will demonstrate the extent of the 
progression. The death-rate for the last decade has fallen 
to 232 per thousand, which is remarkable when it is re- 
membered that many wynds still exist which would be 
plague centres if a rigorous watchfulness were not exercised. 
Since so much has been attained already, it is evident the 
sanitary department is an effective force, and its suggestions 
should never be treated as the fads of specialists. 


THE members of the Royal Irish Academy were able to 
assure Earl Capocan on Saturday that they were actively 
engaged in the work of original research. In their address 
they said :—‘“‘In our Museum of Irish Antiquities, now in 
part displayed in the New Museum of Science and Art, 
will be found a collection of great value, as illustrating the 
past history and early civilisation of this country. By the 
publication of a series of facsimiles of the old Irish texts in 
our library we, have placed the unique manuscripts we 
possess within the reach of all scholars. In this. latter 
expensive work we gratefully acknowledge the assistance 


given to us by Trinity College, Dublin. We have 
also superintended for Her ‘Majesty's Treasury the 
publication of some of the ancient annals of Ireland; 
and have taken a part in the investigation of the — 
ethnography of the people of our Western Isles.” ~ 
In all this the Academy, according to ancient precedent, is” 

taking credit for the labour and generosity of men who do 
not belong to it. ~The members have contributed little 
towards the acquisition of antiquities. In the case of the 
facsimiles the University’s assistance has kept the work 
going; the part taken in the publication of the annals could 
be dispensed with without loss to anybody, and the ethno- 
graphical researches are of even less importance. There is 
no society in the country that can surpass the Academy in. 
pretences, and as such shams are tolerated it is not difficult 
to measure the quality of the majority of the members. _, 


THE newly-elected Lord Mayor of Dublin, in express- 
ing his gratitude for the honour bestowed on him, boasted 
that he had in committee set aside the tender of an English: 
company, because the money would leave Ireland ‘and 
never be returned. Primitive political economy of that 
kind may appear rational in Ireland, and there is no doubt 
the fallacy which inspired it is compelling Irish bodies to 
put up with bad work and materials, and extravagant prices, 
rather than give orders to English firms, . But when it is 
notorious that English competitors ate handicapped, it is 
more childish than manly for a body calling itself’ the 
Plumbing Contractors’ Association to whine whenever, in . 
spite of prejudice, an English tender is accepted. According 
to a statement of the Association, “competent experienced 
Irish contractors and engineers are systematically neglected, 
and have been completely ignored in contracts recently given 
at high prices to English firms without advertisement : or 
competition, while any contracts given to Irish firms 
are invariably made subject to keen competition. As an 
instance, eighteen firms have been invited to prepare plans; 
specifications and estimates, without any remuneration, for 
the hot-water supply of the new military hospital in County 
Down. The particular contracts recently given to English 
contractors are for heating apparatus for the new Con- 
sumptive Hospital, Royal Dublin Society’s Theatre and 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, involving the expenditure of 
thousands, the profit going to England.” It would be wiser 
for the competent, experienced Irish contractors, instead of 
bewailing a defeat, to turn the tables’ on’ their rivals, and 
endeavour to carry off English contracts: After a few 
experiments of that kind they will be able to discover 
something of the system which enables Englishmen to 
compete not only with Irishmen in their own island, but 
with natives of more distant countries. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


MASTER BUNBURY. 

|* could not be expected that RryNo.ps’s portraits 

should always escape adverse criticism. Mr. RUSKIN 
having said that the painter was more regardful of dignity 
than of nature, or something to that effect, and. that the 
peculiarity was particularly observable in the. portraits of 
children, it is too commonly taken for granted’ there are 
grounds for the objection. . REYNOLDS was not. always 
converting his little subjects’ into /nfant Samuels. and 
Singing Angels, although he may. not have suggested they 
were all prone to mischievous ways. His Master Bunbury. 
might be a boy belonging to the humbler classes of the 
rural population, for there is nothing exalted about him, 
and he is not able to pose. That RrEyNoLDs: considered 
the portrait was one of his happiest efforts is evident, from 
the jealous care with which he guarded it in his studio for 
his own enjoyment. In his will he bequeathed it to 
Master BunbuRyY’s mother, and it continues to be the 
portrait by the painter which is the least known to the public. 


BOARD ROOM, P. & O. STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 
OFFICES, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.” 
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Architectural Hntiquities of Mormanody. 


Church of Lérp.—il. 

pases HE church of Léry is built in the form of a cross, 
Te Pag having in the centre a short square tower, to which 
Ned lars) «~has been attached in modern times a wretched 
wooden spire. This Mr. Cotman has very judi- 
ciously omitted as adding nothing to the interest of the 
plate, and merely tending to deform what is otherwise seen 
in nearly the same state in which it left the hands of the 
original builders. The corbel-table, observable immediately 
under the top of the tower and in some parts of the choir and 
transepts, exhibits the same description of monsters as in the 
church of St. Paul at Rouen, of the Holy Trinity at Caen and 
other Norman religious buildings. Two peculiarities attending 
upon the exterior of the church are, that the east end is flat and 
that the transepts are altogether without buttresses. 

In the interior it is impossible not to be struck with the 
extraordinary simplicity and solidity of the whole. The only 
aim of the architect appears to have been to erect an edifice 
that should last for ever. A double row of pillars and arches 
separates the nave into three parts of unequal width; and 
another arch, of greater span, divides it from the chancel. The 
arches are in every instance devoid of mouldings, the capitals 
are altogether without ornamental sculpture of any description, 
and the pillars are even unsupported by bases. Indeed, the 
pillars are nothing more than rounded piers ; and they are not 
less remarkable for their proportions than for their simplicity, 
their diameter being equal to full two-thirds of their height. 
Hence it is scarcely possible not to entertain the suspicion that 
the floor may have been raised, but there is nothing in the 
appearance of the church to justify such an idea. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that the figures of saints placed upon 
brackets against the spandrels of the arches are all modern. 
Their execution is wretched ; and its imperfection is rendered 
but the more apparent by their having been painted in imita- 
tion of living nature. The string-course, which runs imme- 
diately above their heads, is placed in a very uncommon 
situation. It is composed of the nail-head ornament, in itself 
a sufficient proof of its antiquity ; and also, as is observed by 
Mr. Cotman, of such rarity in Normandy that he does not 
recollect to have met with another instance of it. 

The windows of the church of Léry were formerly filled 
with painted glass representing very curious subjects taken 
from the life of St. Louis, but every vestige of the kind has now 
disappeared. From the churchyard, which stands upon a con- 
siderable elevation immediately above the banks of the Eure, 
are seen, upon an opposite hill beyond the river, the ruins of 
the once celebrated convent known by the name of the Priory 
of the Two Lovers. 


Chiurch of Sf. Bacques, Dieppe. 


mares) IE anonymous author of the “ History of Dieppe, 
f Psy published towards the close of the last century, 

: traces the origin of the town as high as the year 809, 
when Charlemagne visited this part of the coast of 
his empire, and, observing how much it was exposed to hostile 
attacks, ordered the construction of a fort upon the beach. 
The fort was honoured with the name of the emperor’s 
daughter, Bertha; and as the protection thus afforded, joined 
to the advantageous nature of the position, caused the fortress 
within a short time to be surrounded by the cottages of the 
neighbouring fishermen, an establishment insensibly grew up 
which acquired the appellation of Bertheville. 

But the irruptions of the Normans towards the close of the 
same, or the commencement of the succeeding, century gave a 
new colour to affairs in Neustria: places changed their names 
with their masters ; and, no respect being paid to the emperor 
or his descendants, Bertheville ceasedto be known under any 
other denomination than that of Dyppe, a Norman word, 
expressive of the depth of water in its harbour. Under Rollo 
we are told that Dieppe became the principal port in the 
duchy. That politic sovereign was too well versed in nautical 
affairs not to be aware of the importance of such a station, and 
he had the interest of his newly acquired territory too much at 
heart not to labour at the improving of it. It was at Dieppe 
that he embarked the troops which he despatched in 913 for the 
assistance of his countrymen, the Danes, in their attempts to 
conquer England ; and the town flourished under his sway, and 
then laid the foundation for that maritime greatness to which 
it has subsequently risen 


* Mémoires Chronologiques pour servir a [ Histoire de Dieppe et 
a celle de la Navigation Frangatse. Paris, 1785. Two vols. 8vo. 


1) * 


From this time forward Dieppe is frequently mentioned in 
history. William the Conqueror honoured it with his presence 
in 1047, and received in person the homage of its inhabitants 
on his return from Arques, when the surrender of that important 
fortress by his uncle, Telo, put an end to the troubles 
occasioned by the illegitimacy of his birth, The same monarch 
during the preparation for his descent upon Britain made a 
particular call on the people of Dieppe, to arm their vessels for 
the transport of his troops. They obeyed the summons ; and. 
they boast that their ships were the first that arrived at the 
place of rendezvous. No port in Normandy derived equal 
advantage from the Conquest; the intercourse between the 
sister countries was naturally conducted through this channel ;, 
and such continued the case till 1194, when Richard Cceur de 
Lion, defeated under the walls of Arques, was compelled to 
leave this part of the province a prey to the victorious arms of 
Philip Augustus. Upon this occasion the French monarch 
appears to have singled out Dieppe as an obiect of particular 


‘vengeance, and he conducted himself towards it with a cruelty 


for which it would be difficult to assign an adequate reason, Not 
content with burning the town and its shipping, he transported. 
the inhabitants into the interior parts of France, that they might. 
never re-assemble and raise it from its ashes. Brito, at the 
same time that he glosses over the more flagrant part of the 
transaction, tells enough to leave no doubt of its truth, and his 
passage upon the subject deserves attention, particularly as 
being decisive with regard to the state of Dieppe at that 
period :— 

Haud procul hinc portus fama celeberrimus atque 

Villa potens opibus florebat nomine Deffen. 

Hanc primum Franci sub eodem tempore gazis 

Omnibus expoliant, spoliatam denique totam 

In cinerem redigunt ; et sic ditatus abivit 

Ccetus ovans, quod tot villa non esse vel urbe 

Divitias aut tam pretiosas diceret unquam. 


In the course of the succeeding year the treaty of Gaillon. 
restored Dieppe and Arques, with their dependencies, to 
Richard, who almost immediately afterwards surrendered the: 
former town to Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, as one of the 
articles of compensation for the injury done to that prelate by 
the erection of Chateau Gaillard upon his territory. Dieppe 
appears to have recovered itself with surprising rapidity : a 
new church, under the invocation of St. James, was erected in. 
1250, that of St. Remi being no longer sufficient for the accom- 
modation of its inhabitants ; and these, however cruelly they 
had been injured by Philip-Augustus, were among the foremost 
in their demonstrations of loyalty to him as their sovereign,, 
when the cold-blooded tyranny of John had bereft him of the 
Norman diadem. In one of the first years of the succeeding 
century, John Baliol, more properly called De Bailleul, a fugi- 
tive from Scotland, sought refuge in Dieppe, and finally retired 
to his paternal domain in the valley of the Yaulne, five leagues. 
distant from the port. The remainder of his days were spent 
here in the village that bears his name; and the parochial 
church, which still contains his ashes, was, till lately, orna- 
mented with his tomb, charged with an inscription, reciting the: 
various events of his life. 

During the wars of Edward III. the ships from Dieppe took 
the lead in the great naval engagement in 1337; and their 
admiral, Béhuchet, so distinguished himself as to draw down 
upon him the marked resentment of that prince. He was him- 
self made prisoner and hanged, and a detachment of English 
and Flemings was despatched to destroy the harbour. The 
injuries, however, now sustained were repaired with the same 
rapidity as before; Philip showed himself no less ready to- 
reward services than his opponent had been to resent offences. 
His letters patent, bearing date in February 1345, exempted 
the inhabitants from the payment of all taxes and dues for the: 
purpose of enabling them to rebuild their walls. Dieppe, in 
1412, was again attacked by the English, and on this occasion. 
both by land and sea ; but the inhabitants made a gallant and 
an effectual resistance. 

Their opposition, though unavailing, was not at all less. 
spirited in the following reign, when they were compelled, in. 
common with the rest of France, to acknowledge the power of 
the fifth Henry. But they again disengaged themselves from, 
the English crown in 1431, atter having remained in subjuga- 
tion to it for eleven years ; and the subsequent siege, conducted 
by Talbot himself in person in 1442, only added to their military 
character. During this siege, which was of great length, the 
English general erected the formidable fortress, known by the 
name of the Bastille, in the suburb of Pollet. The following 
year saw the French become in their turn the assailants ;. 
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Louis II., then dauphin, joined the troops of the Comte de 
Dunois in Dieppe, and the Bastille fell after a most murderous 
attack. It was afterwards levelled with the grourd in 1689, 
though at a period of 120 years after it was originally taken 
and dismantled it had again been made a place of strength by 
the Huguenots, and was still further fortified under Henry IV. 
The pious dauphin, who ascribed the capture of this almost 
impregnable castle to the especial grace of the Virgin Mary, 
would not quit Dieppe without leaving behind him an equally 
signal mark of gratitude on his part. He accordingly repaired 
in person to the church of St. James, there to place the town 
ander her especial protection, and, not content with this, he 
instituted the Guild of the Assumption, charging the members 
annually to commemorate the day of their deliverance by a 
solemn festival.* 

After this time Dieppe appears to have been exposed to no 
further calamities from warfare, except what it suffered, in 
common with a great part of France, during the religious 
troubles, and also excepting the bombardment by the English 
fleet in 1694. From the earliest rise of Calvinism in France 
the inhabitants of Dieppe had distinguished themselves in 
favour of the Reformation, and they were already prepared to 
go to the utmost lengths in its support, when John Knox, one 
of the most devoted apostles of the new faith, landed there in 
1560, on his way from Scotland to Geneva. The presence of 
such a man produced the effect which might naturally be 
expected, of kindling the spark into a flame, and Dieppe con- 
‘tinued for two years in open rebellion to the Court. The 
inhabitants in 1562, alarmed by the capture of Rouen, con- 
sented to receive a garrison from our Queen Elizabeth rather 
than submit to renounce their creed ; but they were obliged in 
the course of the same year to surrender to the royal troops. 
Notwithstanding all this the Protestants of Dieppe, through the 
wisdom and moderation of the governor, escaped unhurt from 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The town was nevertheless 
one of the first in France to declare in 1589 for Henry IV., 
when, pursued by the victorious forces of the League, he sought 
shelter in these walls, and here collected the handful of troops 
with which he almost immediately afterwards gained the 
important victory of Arques. The same prince also retired 
hither three years subsequently and remained ten days in the 
midst of ses bons Dieppois, as he was in the habit of styling 
them, to be cured of the wounds received in the battle of 
Aumale, 


(Zo be continued.) 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE following presidential address was delivered by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson at the meeting of the Edinburgh 
Association on November 27 :— 

We open this evening the thirty-eighth session of our 
Association. I have accepted the presidentship with consider- 
able misgiving, not because of my indifference to the honour 
you have conferred upon me, but because of my following so 
«closely upon the presidentship of one who filled this chair for 
the last three years with such conspicuous merit and advantage 
to the Society, that I fear I may fail in acting up to the standard 
the has set for the future occupant of this chair. His paper, or 
rather monograph, on “ Holyrood Palace” showed what an inti- 
mate knowledge he had of, and deep interest he took in, this 
‘historical building, and the admirable manner in which he 
unfolded to us its history and its architecture was a model in 
‘every way of how such a subject should be handled. Another 
paper, on “Our Duty to Ancient Buildings,’ admittedly a 
‘thorny subject, and one bound to give rise to a good deal of 
discussion and to bring out differences of opinion, showed, even 
‘to those who differed from him, the depth of his reverence for 
the works of the past; and remembering that in his official 
‘capacity he has the care of several important historical monu- 
ments, it was an assurance to all those who think that our 
national monuments should be cared for, that they would not 
‘suffer in his hands. Mr. Robertson ha;, from his important 
official position, the success with which he discharges his 
numerous and important duties as Crown architect for Scotland, 
this unfailing courtesy and the deep interest he has taken in the 
affairs of this Association, been able to enhance the estimation 
an which our Society is held, and to add to its strength and 
“influence. 

As the programme for this evening is a full one, I shall 
limit the scope of my address and confine my remarks in as 
‘condensed a form as possible to the question of the compulsory 
qualification for following the business of architect. 


* This festival was attended with ceremonies of the most absurd 
‘description, which were continued till the time of the Revolution, 
They are detailed at length in the Histoire de Dieppe, i. p. 68, 
and a brief account has lately been given of them in English in 
Tumer’s Zour in Normandy, i, p. 24. 


There are certain changes impending and influences now at 
work that affect not only our Association specially, but all who 
follow architecture and the allied arts, which we ought to face 
and seriously consider. The first is the burning question of 
education and compulsory examination of qualifications for 
following the business of an architect; the second, the action of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in London in dividing 
up the whole kingdom into architectural provinces or districts, 
in which the societies presently allied, or to be allied, to the 
Royal Institute would be the respective centres. It is officially 
stated that the object of this is to promote architectural educa- 
tion, to consolidate the profession by bringing into harmonious 
and united action its scattered and unorganised members, and 
by combining with the Royal Institute to promote the well- 
being of the whole profession. This, I fear, would not be the 
result. According to this scheme, the President of an allied 
Society may have an ex-officto seat on the Council of the Royal 
Institute, and it is intended that the Fellowship of the Royal 
Institute shall be an indispensable qualification for holding the 
offices of president and vice-president of such allied societies. 
The constitutional rules and by-laws of allied societies must be 
approved of by the Royal Institute, and no addition or variation 
can be made in them without previous notice to and approval 
by the Council of that body. 

Now, how is all this going to affect our Association? I 
may state that the subject has been before our Council twice, 
and on both occasions it was decided to do nothing, but to 
remain as we are. Doubtless, however, the matter will be 
brought up again. 

Our Association is in its constitution unlike most, if not all, 
other Institutes or Associations. These latter consist solely of 
people engaged in the business of architecture—any member 
not so engaged being admitted under the designation of 
honorary.member, and consequently having no voice in or 
control of the affairs of the body. The Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, on the other hand, is a composite body, and 
consists of architects and their assistants, painters, sculptors, 
decorators and all followers of the other arts, and in addition a 
large number of lay members, who are interested in and 
support the Association because of their love of art. We 
have a total membership of about 300. In this number are 
comprised go architects and their assistants, about 60 repre- 
sentatives of the allied arts, the remaining 150 being lay 
members. Any member of our Association, no matter what 
his occupation may be, is eligible as a member of the Council, 
and may fill the offices of president or vice-president. 

You will see from this that there is an essential difference 
between our Association and all others. The latter are 
organised and exist almost exclusively for the benefit of 
architects. We exist for the benefit of architecture and the 
allied arts, and for this reason I consider our constitution the 
preferable one, and that the greater number of lay members 
we can induce to join us and to take an active part in the 
management of our affairs and work, the greater will be our 
strength and influence. One effect of affiliation with the Royal 
Institute would be to debar any member not an architect from 
holding office in our Society, and if we fall in with this scheme, 
the result will be that we must eventually become as other 
professional associations. This would, in my opinion, be a 
misfortune, as I believe that we can do and are doing more 
good for art and artists by interesting and educating the public 
in a knowledge and appreciation of our work, and that it is 
better we should co-operate with a large body of the laity in 
spreading a knowledge and love of art rather than confine our- 
selves to the interests of architects alone. I cannot see what 
advantage it would be to us to have our rules and by-laws 
approved of by a central body in London, and to surrender the 
right to modify them without its consent. I should say we 
know our own minds, circumstances and wants better than 
anybody 400 miles away, and I see no advantages disclosed in 
the scheme that would compensate for the change that must 
follow in the present constitution of our body. I cannot but 
think that a central body in London controlling every society 
in the kingdom would have a disastrous effect, because in art, 
vigour, activity, progress and that elasticity requisite for 
adjusting itself to the constantly changing circumstances of 
time, society and locality can only exist and flourish in free- 
dom, and even the reaction on the central body in London 
would be equally bad. The business would not be carried on 
without a paid staff, who would speedily capture the whole 
management and initiate a lifeless and crushing routine, 
throwing back the progress now at work for many a year. 

But something more serious is waiting your consideration. 
There is a rival Society in London to the Royal Institute, called 
the Society of Architects and Surveyors. This body has now 
before Parliament a Bill to provide for the compulsory registra- 
tion of architects. The leading provisions of this Bill are :— 

1. That anyone calling himself an architect and in practice 
after January 1, 1896, will be subjected to a penalty of from 
20/. to 50/. unless he is registered. 2. A compulsory examina- 
tion as to qualifications is to be essential. 3. No person can 
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recover fees as an architect unless he is registered. 4. No 
person can hold any appointment under any city or urban 
sanitary authority, or the like, in relation to the preparation of 
plans and sanitary or structural arrangements unless he is 
registered. 5. There is a liberal provision of fines and im- 
prisonment for circumvention and breaches of the Act. 

As an inducement to support this Bill, it is stated that a 
jarge number of practising architects will be represented on 
the general Council of the new body, and that there will bea 
number of appointments to be competed for, such as registrars, 
secretaries and treasurers, clerks and servants to the general 
and branch councils. All the officials are to be paid, and also 
all fees and travelling expenses for attendance at Council 
meetings. Four members of Parliament back the Bill. How 
many more will support it remains to be seen. Of course the 
Royal Institute and many other societies will petition against 
the Bill, but one must remember that there is an overwhelming 
majority of people calling themselves architects outside the 
Institute, who, with the prospect of lucrative appointments 
dangling before them, may support this Bill. 

While I think the whole thing utterly bad and unworkable, 
it may receive support, particularly as what this Bill proposes 
‘to do is the logical outcome of the present educational move- 
ment, for you cannot force people to undergo a special training 
over and above ordinary education as a qualifying condition for 
earning their living, unless you give them certain privileges and 
advantages in return, which will exclude from their field of 
operations all so-called unqualified competitors. And this 
brings me to the burning question of education and compulsory 
examination. 

It is perhaps a little difficult to argue out this quite freely 
without suggesting to some that one is opposed to education. 
This is not so. Primary, secondary or university education is 
not to be called in question. It is the education of an architect 
in those specialties that are said to be necessary for the suc- 
cessful carrying on of his business and for the protection of the 
people who are to employ him. This is undoubtedly a problem 
which for some time will be the subject of much difference of 
pinion. It has divided architects into two camps, each holding 
very strong views and having much to say in support of them. 
{n dealing with this question I wish to avoid dogmatism and 
rather to contribute to the clearing up of a confessedly difficult 
problem such thoughts as have occurred to me from time to 
time. Those who advocate this special education and com- 
pulsory examination say that the ranks are crowded with in- 
competent and badly-educated men, and that consequently the 
‘good men and their art suffer in prestige and public estimation ; 
that the public should be protected from this incompetent class, 
and that the only way to do so is to insist on special education, 
and its possession to be tested by compulsory examination 
‘before one begins business. 432 

In working out this question one must keep in view one or 
two points. Ist—All the old buildings to which we look for 
inspiration were erected without anyone corresponding to the 
amodern architect. 2nd—Admittedly many of the best archi- 
tects of modern times are not the product of competitive 
examinations, and decline to countenance this new departure. 
3rd—lIt is said that it is quite as necessary for an architect as 
for a divine, a lawyer, or a doctor, but at the same time it is 
admitted that the possession of the creative and artistic power 
necessary to make an architect cannot be discovered by com- 
‘pulsory examinations. 4th—That probably about go per cent. 
of the building executed in this country is done without the 
antervention of an architect, and that there is, therefore, only 
about Io per cent. of building on which architects are employed. 
Such work is carried out for a class more or less possessed 
of means and education, and who are not only able to take care 
of themselves but who insist on controlling the architect, often 
very much to his sorrow, so much so that protection is 
frequently wanted more by the architect than the client. How 
often pressure is put upon one to carry out work in a much less 
substantial manner than one likes to do it, and how often even 
the architectural treatment is interfered with by the client, who 
tells you that what he insists on having is what he must have, 
that he knows what pleases him, and he is paying for it, &c. 
_ Do you think that a few letters after one’s name will change all 

this? I fear not, and that the client will still insist in having 
his views carried out, even in spite of your qualifications 
having been tested by examination. 

Now so far as. protecting the public against those who 
design and erect buildings is required, it appears to me that 
those who erect the 90 per cent. of buildings are’ the proper 
subjects on whom to impose a qualifying examination, because 
at present the public have little or no control in the planning or 
designing of what they have to buy and live in. Such works 
are put into the market by capitalists, speculative builders and 
others, who say they. know what the public wants, and they 
endeavour to give them plenty for their’money, and it oftens 
puzzles me to know how they do it, and until the present ideas 
and estimate of the value of art and sound construction held by 
the masses change for the better, no compulsory standard of 
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education imposed on architects will alter the relative proportion 
of the work done by architects and by builders. 

Again, if the architect must be subjected to a compulsory 
examination as to his qualifications, what is to be done with 
the mason and carpenter and all the other tradesmen who 
carry out his designs? Are they to remain unqualified and 
irresponsible? It is of more importance that the man who 
carries out the work from the drawings should be compulsorily 
examined as to his qualifications, for here again, if any protec- 
tion is needed, the architect requires it. Often he is placed at 
the mercy of contractors who are forced upon him by the 
insane desire of public bodies and individuals to accept the 
lowest estimate, irrespective of character, financial standing or 
experience. 

In the event of the business of an architect becoming a 
close one, and this is no doubt the ultimate object in view, 
what will happen? One more profession will be added to the 
list, access to which can only be obtained through the one 
portal of compulsory examination. You then bring into the 
field a class of men—and they are already at work here—who, 
by the declaration of the number of their successful passes, get 
you to believe that they can pilot you into the charmed circle— 
and they cam do so, unless you are uncommonly stupid. 

Once the profession of art becomes a close one, and those 
who follow it are hall-marked by public bodies authorised to 
do so, numbers will flock to it, not because they possess the 
essential qualifications, but because they can pass the qualifying 
examination—and our latter state will be no better than our 
present one. 

If by reason of the overcrowding of the profession the 
examination is made more severe, it is only in science and 
history and one or two minor matters that this can be done ; 
but that will never demonstrate that the candidate possesses 
that intuitive sense of fitness and power of adaptation of means 
to an end, the creative power, the imagination and inven- 
tiveness, the keen sense of proportion and the harmonies of 
colour, all of which attributes combine to make the true 
architect. These may be absolutely wanting, because no com- 
pulsory examination can prove their existence, and yet the 
candidate will force his way through the gateway. 

The analogy of the divine, the lawyer and the doctor is not 
applicable. In the case of the divine he must be educated in 
a certain theology, and must be examined as to his knowledge 
of it, because he has to sign a declaration of his belief in it. 
In law and medicine what the country does is to insure that 
the laws of the realm will be interpreted and administered by 
a body of men specially educated, but a knowledge of the law 
does not guarantee sound judgments or wise counsel. In the 
case of medicine and public health the country so far protects the 
lives of its citizens by seeing that there 1s a body of men 
educated up to the standards of the day in such matters, but it 
does not guarantee that the physician will diagnose correctly 
or the surgeon operate successfully ; and you need not expect 
that the Government will ever interfere to protect you from bad 
art in buildings any more than from buying bad pictures. 

Art cannot spring up and flourish at the dictation and under 
the guidance of a central bureau. If it is to have any value or 
reality it must be the spontaneous outcome of the genius of the 
people and it will vary with locality, traditions, the influences of 
literature and science and many other things. The solution of 
the question seems to me to lie in the increasing high standard 
of education for all classes and the greater elaboration of the 
Buildings and Police Acts, and their stringent application by 
competent officials alike to the architect, the builder and the 
puzblic.. This will give all protection that is necessary. But as 
far as protecting the public from the effects of bad art is in 
question no amount of legislation can do that in the present 
state of matters. Indeed, by far the larger part of the public 
don’t want good art. They want what pleases them, and plenty 
of it for their money. 

Art and those who live by it can only flourish and progress 
in absolute freedom, and under the influence of a healthy public 
opinion. The public are our employers and paymasters, and 
they will always insist on and get what seems to them to be the 
right thing. At times it may be that they ask for what is 
utterly bad, and they will always get people to supply it ; but 
where the people are educated and their instincts are natural 
they will ask only for what is good and true. Then, and not 
until then, will architecture and all its allied arts be ina healthy 
condition, and the incompetent and bad artist will disappear 
without the aid of compulsory examinations, in the belief that 
this can protect the public. ° 

(To be concluded.) 


A Portrait of a poet, Antonio Tebaldeo, was sold lateiy in 
Milan for 135,000 lires. It is supposed to be one of Raphael’s 
works, and formerly belonged to Antonio Scarpa, a surgeon in 
Motta, near Livenga. ' 
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DISCOVERY OF CORPORATION PLATE. 


DISCOVERY has been made in Reading. Mr. G. W 
Webb, F.R.I.B.A., the chairman of the survey com- 
mittee of the Corporation, was looking about in the basements 
of the Municipal Buildings fora storage place for things belong- 
ing to the University Extension College, when his curiosity 
was aroused by the sight of a massive old wooden chest in one 
of the recesses of the vaults. The box had iron mountings, 
and was once secured by three substantial locks, but these had 
been cut away or removed at some time or other. Mr. Webb 
opened the chest, and extracted some heavy round black 
objects, which he proceeded to examine. They proved to be 
some pewter circular plates and dishes, black with age. There 
are three sizes, the largest being 2 feet in diameter and the 
others (dinner plates) in two sizes. On the large dishes the 
borough arms are quaintly cut on the front, and on some of the 
others the words “Corporation of Reading” run round nearly 
half the edges, and on others the borough arms are stamped. 
The plate-marks on the back are exceedingly good, the 
maker’s name, “ Ebly,” and “made in London” being quite 
clear. The stamps also include a stag (part of the crest of 
Berkshire), the rose and crown, Britannia and the lion (the 
latter being not unlike the silver stamp). There are altogether 
three or four dozen plates, and their probable dateis 1710. They 
are very thickand heavy, an indication that our eighteenth-century 
councillors understood the maxim of “ efficiency and economy” as 
well as their nineteenth-century prototypes, and when they 
bought their corporation plate they bought it solid and good. 
About nine dozen quaint pewter spoons were also found, with 
“C of R,” meaning “Corporation of Reading,” and “ Corpora- 
tion” on them. The plates and spoons were most probably 
used at municipal banquets in the last century, but inquiry 
shows that some of them were used by the police when the late 
Mr. Superintendent Purchase first came to Reading many years 
ago. ‘The plate certainly has not been used by the Corporation 
for seventy years. The chest was stowed away in the sub- 
terraneous regions of the Town Hall when the Corporation 
offices were removed from Watlington Street to Blagrave 
Street. Mr. Webb also brought to light 193 dozen old Sheffield 
plate large spoons, inscribed with the borough arms, contained 
in a small box some 18 inches square. Some of the plates have 
been put into the hands of Messrs. Bracher & Sydenham for 
cleaning. It would be a great advantage if all the plate could be 
cleaned and placed in a case in the Museum as an interesting relic 
of bygone days. A valuable oil-painting, representing the Battle 
of the Nile, about 6 feet by 5 feet, belonging to the Corporation, 
has been lost sight of. It was exhibited at the Reading exhi- 
bition about thirty years ago. Other interesting things that 
also disappeared on the removal of the Corporation offices to 
Blagrave Street are a model of a Danish ship (made by Danish 
prisoners in Reading), and pictures of Mr. Merewether, one of 
the recorders of Reading, and the Marquis of Downshire, once 
high steward of the borough. 


BUILDING AND SANITARY CONSTRUCTION. 


fl Res last lecture of this series was given by Mr. Jas. Bartlett, 

at Carpenters’ Hall, on the “ Principles of Calculating 
Area and Cubic Space, and on the Acts of Parliament and By- 
laws relating to Buildings.” 

The lecturer said he would devote most of the limited time 
at his disposal to that portion of the subject relating to the 
calculation of area, and rest content with indicating to the 
students what by-laws are most necessary to be studied. 

Surveys deal with roads, railways and divisions of land ; 
plans deal with buildings. In surveys the chain or a fractional 
part thereof is generally used as the basis of the scale. Thus 
we have surveys drawn 132 feet to an inch, or 66 feet to an 
inch, or one-half, one-third, or two-thirds of 66 feet to an inch. 
As a survey has often to be compared with the Ordnance Survey 
maps, it is desirable that the scale employed should be one 
easily interchangeable with that of the Ordnance Survey. In 
the preparation of surveys a number of arbitrary signs have 
gained a recognised place to represent various kinds of land or 
the most important features thereof. The diagram exhibited 
has thirty-four of these signs, among which are signs for marsh 
land, heath and gorse, fields with and without trees, hop- 
grounds, railways, churches, &c. It is usual to have one scale 
for the longitudinal dimensions and another for the vertical 
dimensions. The reason for this is the necessity for showing 
the difference of level more clearly. A fall of 1 in 132 would 
be enough for a large drain, but it would be impossible to show 
it by the longitudinal scale of 1 inch to 132 feet. With such a 
scale it would be usual to make the vertical scale about Io feet 
to 1 inch. There should always be a certain datum-line as the 
factor from which all levels are measured. In practice instead 
of taking the Ordnance datum it is found convenient to take a 
certain point below this datum, and on survey to say how much 
this datum-line is below Ordnance level. Building scales are 
usually one-eighth or quarter of an inch to the foot. With the 
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largest of these scales it is still necessary we should have the 
specification and enlarged detail drawmgs to make everything 
clear. The War Office scale is one inch and one-tenth of an 
inch to a foot. 

With the great strides that are taking place in photography, 
it is quite possible occasions may arise when dimensions haye — 
to be arrived at from photographs. Those having a knowledge 
of perspective will be able to work out an approximate scale by 
its aid. Those not having this knowledge may obtain a scale 
from any objects of known dimensions shown in the photo- 
graph, such as brickwork—taking the number of courses for 
the vertical scale, and the number of headers and stretchers 
for the horizontal scale. . 

One method of setting out an accurate scale is by drawing 
a line sufficiently long to have the parts of your scale in any 
common larger dimension, as example, 8 inches for a one- 
eighth scale. With this line at its base, draw a good sized 
triangle, and from the inch points draw straight lines to the 
apex of the triangle. At that point of the triangle parallel to 
the base, which is 1 inch across, you have an exact one-eighth 
scale. This method is useful where the scale employed is of 
unusual dimensions. 

A common error to be avoided is the placing of zero at the 
left hand of the scale. When this is done it is necessary to 
move the scale to take off the units, as only the first ten parts 
are usually so divided. If the ten units are set off to the left of 
zero, any diminution can be taken off at once. 

A plan should show by gradations of colour the different 
parts of the work.- Section and plan should be the most dense, 
elevation the lightest, and footings a medium tint. Some say 
wrought woodwork should be coloured differently to rough 
work, but there is scarcely sufficient range of colour to effect 
this. 

A usual method of showing height is to write it within a 
circle on the plan. Taking a parallelogram as the most simple 
figure, if we wish to obtain the area we multiply the length by 
the width, and the product is the area. If it is a cube, we 
multiply this product by the depth to obtain the cubical con- 
tents. Suppose one dimension to be expressed in feet and the 
other dimension in inches. It is a simple thing, but one in 
which many make mistakes. Remember, feet by inches pro- 
duce inches, and inches by inches produce parts. A superficies 
of feet multiplied by inches, the result would be inches. A 
cube having two dimensions in inches and one in feet, the first 
two multiplied together would give parts ; the parts multiplied 
by the feet would also give parts. 

Taking next the trapezium (which will also give us the 
method for triangles), to obtain its area we divide it into two 
unequal triangles by a diagonal line drawn between two opposite 
angles. On this diagonal line erect perpendiculars to the apex 
of each triangle, and multiply the length of the diagonal or 
base by half the length of each of these perpendiculars. These 
two products will give you the area of each of the two triangles, 
and the sum of these will give you the area of the trapezium. 
Suppose you have a room which is a trapezium on plan, this 
enables you to give the area of floor or ceiling. To obtain the 
cubical contents you would multiply the area by the height. 

In taking the area of a bay window, as the side angles are 
usually similar, take the depth of the bay by the length from 
the salient angle on one side to a point perpendicular to the 
internal angle of the other side. 

To obtain the area of a circle, multiply the square of the 
diameter by ‘7854. To obtain the circumference multiply the 
diameter by 31416. Suppose we have a room a parallelogram 
on plan and having a ceiling semicircular in section. To obtain 
the superficial area of the walls we get first the girt of the room, 
that is, twice the length by twice the width, and multiply 
this product by the height to the springing. We have then to 
add the two semicircular wall spaces at each end, the area of 
which we obtain by treating themas one circle and multiplying 
the square of its diameter by ‘7854 as above. Or, if we wish 
to obtain the superficial area of the semicircular ceiling we 
multiply the radius or half the diameter by 3'1416, and this 
product by the length of the ceiling. 

To obtain the cubical contents of this same room we mul- 
tiply length by the width, and this product by the height to the 
springing. To find the cubic contents above the springing we 
multiply the area of the semicircle obtained as above by the 
length of the room, and adding this product to that already 
obtained we have the tocal cubical contents. 

Next, suppose we have a room circular on plan, and with a 
circular or dome ceiling. The area of the floor we get by the 
rule for a circle, as above ; the superficial area of the walls by 
working out the circumference (that is, the diameter multiplied 
by 3°1416), and multiplying this by the product. 

To arrive at the cubical contents, we first obtain the contents 
to the springing by multiplying the area by the height. To 
obtain the cube of a sphere we multiply the cube of the 
diameter (that is, the diameter multiplied twice by itself) by, 
5236. Forthe cubical contents of our dome or half sphere we 
should divide this product by two, and adding it to the amounts 
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‘obtained as above gives the total cubical contents required. 
The same coefficients serve for elliptical surfaces and cubes as 
for circular work. 

To find the area of an ellipse multiply the major diameter by 
the minor diameter and the product by ‘7854. To find the 
circumference of an ellipse add half the major diameter to half 
the minor diameter and multiply the sum by 31416, In setting 
out buildings it is essential to leave proper projections for 
footings. It may be worth remembering that a good square 
can always be obtained if we have one arm 3 feet, the other 
4 feet, and the distance between the two ends (the hypothenuse, 
as it were) exactly 5 feet. 

Be careful to see you level up to a recognised point. There 

should be one or more such points to check the other levels. A 
real necessity on a building is a storey rod having two faces, 
one showing the brick courses, the other the projections, such 
as cills, &c. 
The footings should be as nearly as may be level, but it is 
absolutely necessary to check all levels at damp-course, and 
no work should be allowed to proceed beyond this point until 
this is done. 

Briefly now as to Acts of Parliament and by-laws. The 
first is the London Building Act. Part I. has forty-seven 
definitions which it is essential you should know. It is strange 
you will not find a definition of a building or a structure. It is 
not so necessary you should study Parts II., III., or 1V., as they 
apply mostly to the formation of streets. In Part V. there are 
points necessary to study, such as those referring to a habitable 
basement. Section 43 in this part is in turn varied by by-laws 
of the London County Council and by those of the different 
vestries. Sections 47, 48, as to the height of buildings, calls 
for attention. Part VI., sections 53-81, as to the structure and 
thickness of walls, rules as to timber in walls and number of 
storeys in roof, should be studied, as also the first and second 
schedules, particularly as to materials usable under section 74. 

The Metropolis Management Act, section 82, authorises 
inspector to examine private drains. 

The Public Health Act, section 96, has rules that govern 
underground rooms and the paving cf areas. 

The by-laws of the London County Council, still unrepealed, 
have requirements as to foundations and the filling-up of 
excavations. 

At the close of the lecture, Professor Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., again urged the students to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of the examination on December 13, as a possible 
epoch-making period of their lives. 


‘LANGUAGE IN PAINTING. 

LECTURE in connection with the Fine Art Exhibition 

in Dundee was given on Saturday evening by Mr. James 
Archer, R.S.A. The lecturer, says the Dundee Advertiser, 
began by saying the language of art was difficult because it 
was a language itself, and therefore had to be translated, and 
because its symbols were quite different from the symbols of 
other languages. Those symbols were lines, colours, light and 
shadow, and touch. Composition was omitted from ithe lst 
because, properly speaking, it is a resultant from the others. 
Taking these symbols in the order stated, the lecturer proceeded 
to show what was a beautiful line in contradistinction to an 
ugly line, and what were the principles involved. in making 
harmonious lines in a picture which he described as making a 
unity, all the various lines instead of being independent really 
tending to an unseen point. Colour, too, he said, must also 
have a unity, that was, that in a picture there must be a domi- 
nating note. The famous work by Titian of The Assumption 
was a striking instance of a picture painted in the dominant 
note of red; whereas the still better known masterpiece 
of Raphael, Ze Madonna di San Sisto, was an example of a 
picture where the dominant note was blue. Another musical 
term legitimately used in art language was the word “ tonic.” 
As an apt example of this, he gave the. progress of the day 
from dawn to sunset, beginning with white—the pure, clear, 
uncoloured light of the sun—then deepening with infinite subtle 
_ gradations into the yellow of sunset, followed by the brown of 
the twilight. He remarked that the works of the great Venetian 
were generally painted in the sunset as it deepened into 
luminous twilight. After elaborating this theory, he passed on 
to treat of “light and shadow,” which he considered the indoor 
principle as distinguished from the outdoor or colour principle. 
This principle was a ray of light illuminating a figure or figures, 
rather confusing than distinguishing them, and the whole 
relieved by masses of gloom. Rembrandt was the great master 
ofthis principle. After pointing cut the evolution in decorative 
painting which had taken place since the time of Raphael, 
Mr. Archer proceeded to discuss his fourth point, touch or 
handling, which he defined as the most intimate expression of 
the painter’s temperament. Let them compare the broad, 
masterly and’ suggestive touch of Velasquez with the 
minute, careful and delicate handling of _ Terburg; the 


jubilant, flowing audacity of Tintoretto and Rubens with the 
nervous, exquisite and swift touch of Gainsborough; the 
sublime mystery of Rembrandt with the magistral squareness 
of our own Sir Henry Raeburn. Of course, to understand and 
appreciate this required education. The best illustration of the 
ignorance of even cultivated people regarding these four prin- 
ciples would be to tell the story of the celebrated Belt trial. He 
briefly recounted the leading points of that cause célébre, and 
quoted Sir Joshua Reynolds’s remark that a skilled painter 
should be able not merely to walk, but to run rapidly down a 
gallery, and point out as he ran the really good pictures on the 
walls—good as to art, not merely to subject. Going into the 
details of the matter, the lecturer considered the mental 
faculties exercised in conceiving and perfecting the subject of 
their work. As examples of supreme inspiration he instanced 
Michel Angelo and Blake. Michel Angelo he declared to be 
the most highly gifted man art ever knew. As an example 
of a highly intellectual artist he named Meissonier. He then 
spoke of the objective side of art—the material on which it was 
based—this beautiful world, with its majestic environment, 
and the wonderfully diversified humanity which inhabited 
it—so rich was it that every individuality of the artistic mind, 
however peculiar, can find a subject suited toit. If the painter 
was imaginative he could act like Turner, and modulate the 
lines and features of a Jandscape to suit his fancy. If he was 
literal minded he could find thousands of subjects which were 
sufficiently beautiful to justify all his talent, and please 
perhaps a majority of art lovers. After elaborating this 
part of the subject at some length, Mr. Archer concluded 
by saying that the mark that distinguished the art of 
the present from the art of the past was its greater variety of 
subject and style, and was the natural result of the painters 
being perfectly untrammelled by the formulas of any one.school. 
The watchword of the present day was individualism, whereas 
among the Italians they had their Roman and Florentine, their 
Venetian and Bolognese schools, each with their separate aims. 
The men of the present march forward fearlessly, defying the 
difficulties of perilously new methods, making numberless mis- 
takes, yet, urged on by the excitement of discovery, they were 
apt too soon to cry victory and to despise the accumulated 


wisdom of the ancients, and nickname it as_ the 
“old game.” Yet from the seeming confusion of this 


onward struggle some of the pure wisdom of experience would 
emerge, and a perception of the finer truths of nature would be 
made a permanent acquisition, and the best methods of their 
reproduction would be acknowledged. The chief characteristic 
of the art of the present time was the pursuit of truth, as in 
another direction was science also the pursuit of truth. In art’s 
earliest form in Italy it was the religious idea that was most 
prominent, and in the. Renaissance it pursued the idea of 
beauty. But if in the near future some one with the gifts of 
another Michel Angelo should appear, and should be able to 
add to this finer and subtler feeling for truth a spiritual beauty 
and a divine imagination, there would be fulfilled the law of 
evolution, and its perfect flower would crown that tree of art 
that has blossomed through the ages. 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


T the last monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle an obituary notice of the late Rev. G. Rome- 
Hall, F.S.A., a vice-president of the Society, by Mr. R. Cecil 
Hedley, was read. It was a graceful tribute to a gentle, 
unassuming, kindly and erudite man who was the impersona-’ 
tion of all their best traditions of the antiquary of a time that 
was passing from them. As an antiquary, the pages of the 
“ Archeologia” and of the “Archzeologia Aeliana” bore the 
impress of his learning and research since 1865. His archzeo- 
logical bent was strongly toward the obscure and somewhat 
neglected period of their national life known vaguely as 
“prehistoric.” To him they were indebted for the first sys- 
tematic attempt to examine, describe and elucidate the life and 
early history of the ancient Britons of Northumberland. He 
did much to rescue this branch of archeology from the reproach 
of a merely speculative amusement and to elevate it into a 
branch of science. To all his studies the late Mr. Hall brought 
a vast store of well directed reading. He was a living proof of 
how deep learning might be unobtrusive, unassuming and not 
dogmatic. He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
(London), a vice-president of their Society, and a member of 
the Durham and Northumberland Archeological Society, and 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Field Club. His library was 
extensive and well selected. He had a small collection of 
neolithic implements and an extensive series of Roman coins, 
chiefly from Coventina’s well at Procolitia. His loss would long 
be felt amongst them, especially at their field meetings. 

Mr. W. A. Oliver presented to the Society a large freestone 
utensil about 24 feet diameter, roughly hewn, but in perfect 
condition. It was found by some workmen who were excavat- 
ing in the Rewcastle Chare, opposite the boat-landing, New- 
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It seemed to have been used for a mortar, 
the bottom appearing to be smooth. It was evidently of great 
age, as it was about 3 or 34 feet under the ground level. About 
2 feet below the ground lev el the workmen came across some 
old rough paving of roundish stones. Over the site there had 
been a building (part of the walls of which were still standing), 
evidently of great age, and the urn, or whatever it was, must 
from its depth in the ground be of very much greater age. 
Mr. Oliver further stated that he had in his possession the deeds 
of the adjoining site (he was not sure whether these deeds did 
‘. not include the site in question), and these deeds showed that 
a house which he pulled down sixteen years ago on that site 
existed as far back as 1609 ; how long before that he could not 
say. The old walls he had above referred to seemed to be 
older than those which he pulled down on the adjoining site. 

Mr. Heslop exhibited a document which he thought would 
be of considerable interest. It was a discharge note ‘of a hind 
from a Northumberland farm, setting forth that the man was 
at liberty to hire to whom he pleased on and after May 1695. 
He thought that the document pointed to the survival up to 
that time of the remarkable word “bondager,” but Mr. 
Hodgkin was of opinion that it was more in the nature of a 
dissolution of contract, very like the discharge note now given 
to seamen. 

Mr. H. A. Adamson read, part of a paper on “ Tynemouth 
Castle after the Dissolution of the Monastery.” The second 
part of the paper will deal with the structure of the castle, and 
bring out its history up almost to the present time. 


castle Quayside. 


A STUDENT’S TOUR. 


PAPER was read at the last meeting of the Architectural 
Section of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow by Mr. 
James H. Craigie, the Alexander Thomson travelling student 
of 1893, entitled ‘My Student Tour.” The paper was a brief 
description of the tour made in fulfilment of the conditions 
attached to the studentship, and during the course of it 
reference was made to the Trocadéro in Paris as an important 
factor in architectural education. The feature of this grand 
institution is the magnificent collection of architectural casts, 
some of giant proportions, which illustrate almost every phase 
of French architecture. This attempt to portray the country’s 
architectural history is a most commendable one, and one 
which our own country might follow with advantage to her 
architectural students. In South Kensington the casts are 
more of foreign than of native work, and while these have their 
own value, they do not appeal so strongly to the Briton as a 
representative collection of good British work would, especially 
when placed in chronological order. The lecturer then drew 
attention to the splendidly-preserved Roman remains of Vienne, 
Orange, Nimes and Arles, in the Midi of France, specially ex- 
tolling the charms of the Maison Carrée, an almost perfect 
example of a Roman Corinthian temple in Nimes. He paid a 
tribute to the Italian Government for placing at the disposal 
of any art student, free of charge, all Government galleries, 
museums and monuments in the kingdom on his submitting a 
request to that effect, backed up by either the local consul’s 
recommendation, a passport, or the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ travelling card. Dealing with Pzestum, a once 
thriving Greek colony about 60 miles south of Naples, he stated 
that of the three Greek temples which are the only relics of it, 
the Doric temple of Neptune rivalled in propcertions and simple 
grandeur the typical Athenian works. Referring to the 
Vatican, he mentioned the disadvantage British art students 
are at when they wish to study in any of the places dominated 
by his Holiness, owing to there being no British ambassador to 
the Papal Court to give weight to their petition. The petty 
officialdom which hedges his Holiness also suffers in contrast 
to Government officials, who are politeness personified. The 
tour embraced almost all the principal towns of architectural 
interest in Italy, and occupied six months. The paper was 
profusely illustrated with a number of fine limelight views and 
drawings. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


T has been in contemplation by the Gresham committee for 
some years past to decorate the panels around the 
ambulatory of the Royal: Exchange. In 1890 the scheme took 
a practical form. Mr. Deputy Snowden, then chairman of the 
committee, promised to fillin the first panei at his own expense, 
and Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., simultaneously offered to 
paint and present another. These gifts were accepted hy the 
committee, who called in Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Calderon, R.A., 
and Mr. Poynter, R.A., to assist them in arranging a plan for 
filling in the remaining twenty-two panels, and in selecting the 
artists and the subjects of the frescoes. The first two panels 
were unveiled last June—the one painted by. Mr. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., and depicting the opening of the Royal Exchange by 
the Queen | in 1844, and the other by the President of the Royal 


Academy, entitled “‘ The Phcenicians trading with the Britons.” 
The Corporation, acting through the Gresham committee, of 
which Mr. Deputy White is now the chairman, have commis= 
sioned Mr..Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., to fill in a panel witha 
representation of ‘ William the Conqueror granting a Charter 
to the Citizens.” Mr. Carl Meyer, of New Court, has promised — 
a panel representing “The Offer of the Crown to King 
Richard II]. in Baynard’s Castle,” to be painted by Mr. 
Sigismund Goetze, and Sir Samuel Montagu, M.P., has offered 
a panel portraying “ Charles I. demanding the Five Members 
at Guildhall,” by Mr. Solomon. The Mercers’ Company will 
contribute a panel representing “The Opening of the Royal 
Exchange by Queen Elizabeth,” but they have not yet selected 
the artist. The subjects of the remaining eighteen panels have 
also been selected by the committee and their art advisers, and 
it now only remains for public-spirited -citizens and for the 
leading guilds to co-operate by contributing these works of art 
with this effort to adorn the walls of the Exchange. 


Proposed National and Provincial Union of British 
Architects. 

S1R,—May I be allowed, through the medium of your 
columns, to thank those members of the Institute, Association 
and others who have sent me their names and other valuable 
matter and data, in response to the invitation contained in my 
letter which appeared in your issue of the 15th ult. ‘I should 
like to add that the forwarding of names in no way implies any 
liability, and need only cost a postcard, but is simply an intima- 
tion that the sender recognises the necessity of something 
being done to strengthen the position and raise the status of 
the profession by a united, and, as far as practicable, unanimous 
forward movement. 

A committee representative of the Institute, Association and. 
unattached members may be formed to consider the best 
method of organisation with the above object in view, either 
by amalgamation, federation or general enlistment, so as ta 
consolidate into one body the whole of the members of the 
profession. And may! remind those who intend, but have not 
as yet sent in their names, to do so, as it is very desirable that 
may be able, at an early date, to transfer my responsibility 
into more efficient, responsible and better qualified hands. 
Thanking you in anticipation, I am, yours faithfully, 

Durham : December 3, 1895 GEORGE ORD. 


GENERAL. 


The Winter Exhibition of Pictures in the Corporation 
Art Gallery, Bradford, was opened to the public on Monday. 

A Reredos of Caen stone and marble has just been erected. 
in the church of St. Mary, Shottesham, near Norwich. . The 
structure is in the Late Decorated period of architecture, the 
central portion being carved in high relief with a representation 
of the Last Supper after the style of Leonardo da Vinci. An 
elaborate canopy of pierced tracery and carved pinnacles rises: 
above this, and the side wings form a series of panels, with 
surface tracery in the same style. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, London and Liverpool. 

The London County Council on Tuesday agreed to 
advance to the vestry of Hammersmith the sum of. 25,0007. to 
defray the cost of erecting the new town hall and vestry oth eeay 
for which Mr. H. Richardson has prepared plans. _- 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis has been appointed a trustee of. 
Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

mM. Chaplain, the medallist, has been selected as director 
of the works of art in the Sevres factory, in succession to 
M. Coutan, who prefers to devote his time to sculpture. 

At the Meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday, 
the gthinst., Mr. F. Punchard will read a paper on “ The Work- 
ing of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883.” 

Mr. C. L. Morgan, assistant engineer of the Great Eastern 
Railway, has been appointed successor to Mr. F, D. Banister 
as chief engineer of the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway. 

Sir John Gilbert, R. A., has presented to the permanent 
collection of pictures in the Blackburn Corporation Art Gallery 
a series of fifteen sketches relating to the period from 1843 to 
1850, and representing figures and scenes from various parts of 
England and France. Sir John had previously presented two 
valuable oil paintings to the collection. 

Mr. William Brindley, of Westminster Bridge Road, has 
been successful in the competition for the Siddons memorial 
statue, as his model was accepted on the recommendation of 
Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A. 
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THE WEEK. 


At the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday it was reported by the general purposes com- 
mittee that a letter had been received from Mr. THomas 
BiasHILt, the superintending architect to the Council, 
intimating that he had attained the age of sixty-five, at 
which age, by the standing orders, he should retire. The 
committee recommended that, having regard to the peculiar 
circumstances of Mr. BuAsHILL’s case, and as his retire- 
ment would cause inconvenience to the public service, he 
should continue to hold his appointment for another year, 
and that meanwhile the committee should report what, if 
any, changes in the work of the architect’s department were 
desirable. The proposal was agreed to by the Council. 


Tue fifteen portraits which Mr. Warts, R.A., has pre- 
sented to the National Portrait Gallery constitute a 
munificent gift. They are valuable on account of the 
subjects and the execution. Mr. Warts has allowed them 
to be seen in Manchester, South Kensington and other 
places, and they have always received admiration. The 
subjects taken alphabetically are :—Matthew Arnold, 
Robert Browning, Thomas Carlyle, Sir Andrew Clark, 
M.D., Sir Charles Hallé, Lord Lawrence, Sir Austen 
Henry Layard, Earl Lytton, Cardinal Manning, Jchn 
Stuart Mill, Sir Anthony Panizzi, Dante G. Rossetti, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Viscount Sherbrooke, Sir Henry 
Taylor, Lord Tennyson and Thomas Wright, the Man- 
chester philanthropist. They are “‘ representative men,” and 
posterity on that account may be surprised to find science, 
engineering, architecture, sculpture, prose fiction, &c., have no 
exemplars in the series. Mr. Warts could not be expected 
to paint English worthies of all classes at his own expense, 
but the absence of some of those who gave character to 
the age in which he lived is none the less to be regretted. 


THE forty-second annual general meeting of the Society 
of Engineers was held on December g at the rooms of the 
Society, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. WILLIAM GEORGE PEIRCE, president. 
The following gentlemen were duly elected by ballot as the 
Council and officers for 1896, viz. :— President, Mr. SAMUEL 
HERBERT Cox ; vice-presidents, Messrs. Cuas. C. Car- 
PENTER, G. Maxwe_t Lawrorp and W. Worey BEav- 
MONT; ordinary members of Council, Messrs. JosEPH 
BERNAYS, GEORGE Burt, JOHN C. FELL, Cuas. GANDON, 
Percy GRIFFITH, CHas. Mason, HENRY O'Connor and 
STEPHEN SELLON; hon. sec. and treasurer, Mr. PERRY 
Farrrax Nursery ; hon. auditors, Messrs. ALFRED Lass, 
F.C.A., and SaMuEL Woop, F.C.A. The proceedings 
were terminated by a vote of thanks to the President, 
Council and officers for 1895, which was duly acknowledged 
by the President. 


Tue late THomMAs GILDARD, of Glasgow, would have 
satisfied Dr. JoHNSON’s requirements for a ‘‘clubable man.” 
He was agreeable in his manners, unpretending, loyal to his 
friends, and disposed to canonise every one of them when 
they passed away. He could not forget any incident in the 
life of a Glasgow artist during the last fifty years. The 
proverbial saying about all geese being swans was applicable 
to his estimate of his vanished friends. It is to be regretted 
that his reminiscences were not embodied in a book, instead 
of being dispersed through newspapers and “transactions.” 
Mr. GILDARD was a clever man, and as he received an 
excellent training under Hamixton, who built the Glasgow 
Exchange, he ought to have gained reputation as an archi- 
_ tect. But he was enticed into the Master of Works’ office in 

Glasgow, and there he remained for nearly thirty, years. 
Never was there an official with less of the circumlocution 
spirit in him, and he helped to make the department 
popular. He was a native of Luss, where he was born 


seventy-three years ago, and his appearance did credit to ' 


his native place. "THomMas GILDARD was gifted with more 
wit and humour than are commonly measured out to his’ 
countrymen, but all he said and wrote was tempered by the 
kindliest disposition to all men. Peace be with him.! , jagiey 


THE trustees of the Bellahouston Fund have granted 
7,5002. to the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow towards the 
erection of a pathological museum and _ laboratory, and 
another operating theatre, to be called the Bellahoustoh 
Theatre. The trustees have given to the Western In- 
firmary a grant of 3,500/. towards the erection of an 
operating theatre, which will be called after the name of 
the fund, and a grant of 5,o0o/, towards the erection of 
pathological buildings; while to the Victoria Infirmary 
they have given a grant of 6,ooo/. for the erection of a 
dispensary, to be called the Bellahouston Dispensary. 
One-half of the amount can be received at next Whitsun- 
tide, and the remainder on the completion of the buildings. 


A MONTHLY meeting of the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects was held on Tuesday, when Dr. H. C. Sorsy, F.R.S. 
one of the honorary members, read a paper on “ Norman 
Architecture.” He began with a short account of the pre- 
Norman style in England, and exhibited lantern slides of 
some of the most striking remains. He then showed a 
few illustrating the architecture in Normandy at about 
the time of the Conquest, and about twenty years older 
than the earliest Norman buildings in England. These 
are chiefly characterised by the extremely simple character 
of their ornaments; but amongst these is one called the tau 
symbol, which is very interesting on account of its being 
derived from the Egyptian symbol for life, used commonly 
at least 4000 B.c. ‘The lecturer exhibited and described 
slides prepared from some of the chief buildings in 
England, illustrating the gradual increase in ornamental 
details and the introduction of many of new character, 
until about 1170, when a very rapid change occurred, so 
that in the course of the next twenty years scarcely any 
trace of the old Norman style remained, and the so-called 
Early English style became fully established. During the 
previous one hundred years the amount of progress was 
most extraordinary. 


In the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities, among 
the collection of Egyptian antiquities bequeathed by the 
late Mr. A. H. Rurnp, is a casket which belonged..to 
AMENHOTEP II. It was described in a paper by Professor 
FLINDERS PETRIE, read at the meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries on Monday. The casket, which is cylindrical 
in form, is made of ebony, inlaid with ivory and electrum. 
The ivory ornament is a deep band of lotus flowers on tall 
stems, alternately long and shorter as in the usual dado 


‘pattern, but above the shorter flowers are seed-vessels 
appearing, and between the tall and shorter flowers are 


stems bearing long pointed buds. The whole piece is a 
very interesting example of the fine work of that most 
wealthy and luxurious period. 


Tuer Edinburgh School of Applied Art, which is directed 
by Dr. RowanpD ANDERSON, was visited on Friday by the 
Lord Provost, magistrates and council of the city. The 
drawings shown were mainly of an architectural character. 
Architecture is recognised as the basis of all good design, 
and affording a common standpoint for craftsmen who have 
afterwards at the call of the architect to furnish and decorate 
in a consistent and unified way the houses of the citizens. 
The drawings were evidence that the characteristics of the 
different styles of architecture have been well taught; the figure 
was also studiedto some purposeas being necessary inall first- 
class design, and last season great pains were taken to develop » 
the study of colour for decorative purposes. The Lord 
Provost, in expressing the satisfaction of the visitors, said 
that when they gave the first 1,000/. to the school they 
were suspicious as to whether 1,000/. worth would be pro- 
duced, but they had every confidence now, and when the 
application came before them this year they spent very little 
time over it. They were now beginning to reap the fruits 
of their aid, and, instead of having to send out of town, 
they were getting the work from their own students. 
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COLLAPSES. 


HE amazement which is excited by the fall of an old 
house or two such as those which collapsed a few 
.weeks ago in Lambeth is hardly reasonable. People 
appear to be forgetful that a building can be considered as a 
mass of destructive power which is kept in repose by 
technical skill. Materials which are safe enough while 
resting on the ground are raised to heights where they 
assume, as it were,-a new character and become dangerous. 
If people would only consider the number of separate 
pieces’ which are needed to constitute an ordinary house, and 
the variety ot the means of jointing which is required to 
keep the pieces from separating, they would be less sur- 
prised when a part gives way and ruin follows. ‘There are 
so few catastrophes of the kind in England that the 
commonest buildings are considered as if they were without 
parts and possess the cohesion, firmness and unity of some 
great rock, which only succumbs after ages. 

We may pride ourselves on the belief. Neither in Athens 
nor in Rome in their most glorious days was there any 
wonder whenever a house fell asunder. It is supposed by 
‘ many scholars that the rickety tenements which are seen in 
many towns in the East of Europe at the present day cannot 
differ much in character from the dwellings of the inhabi- 
tants in the Attic capital. Why should a man care about a 
structure which rarely sheltered him? In Athens every 
citizen lived out of doors, where nature and art combined to 
make attractive places, and a house was only a sort of 
enclosure for a wife and babes. ‘The streets were crooked, 
and being narrow were obstructed whenever a door opened 
outwards. It was no wonder if, on seeing the tottering 
dwellings, the envoys from other states, or from the 
Persians, doubted the prerogatives assumed by the 
Athenians. Probably there was no city which contained 
more ‘‘dangerous structures,” nor one in which there was 
so much indifference to accidents. 

The Romans were better acquainted with the science of 
construction, but the character of their houses in the first 
century of our era is suggested in a few strokes by JUVENAL. 
Like most men who write, he was liable to insomnia, 
which was aggravated by apprehension of sudden death. 
He implored a friend to carry him off to Préneste, 
Volsinies, or any village where he could sleep undisturbed, 
and where he would be free from all thoughts about his 
risk of being killed by falling beams and buried in a heap 
of materials, which were inevitable whenever he slept in a 
house in a Roman street. It was easy to be told by a 
servant he might sleep in peace because cracks had been 
stopped and the walls shored by him, but who could be 
confident amidst such general dilapidation? DrypEn 
expresses JUVENAL’s words in a style which no prose can 
match— 

Who fears in country towns a house’s fall 

Or to be caught betwixt a riven wall ? 

But we inhabit a weak city here, 

Which buttresses and props but scarcely bear : 
And ’us the village mason’s daily calling 

To keep the world’s metropolis from falling ; 
To cleanse the gutters and the chinks to close, 
And, for one night, secure his lord’s repose. 
At Cumz we can sleep quite round the year, 
Nor falls, nor fires, nor nightly dangers fear, 


While rolling flames fram Roman turrets fly, 
And the pale citizens for buckets cry. 


The satirist could no moré improve the dwellings than 
their tenants. Roman houses remained in so unsafe a 
condition, it has been supposed that NeEro’s conflagration 
was only the resolute act of a ruler who wished to insure 
the safety of his subjects, and of an artist who was disgusted 
with the spectacle of shcring which presented itself wherever 
he turned. 

The lowest class of houses are always worth attention, 
as representing the extent of constructive skill. among the 
majority of builders. Why do modern jerry-built houses 
last so long and defy unanticipated gales? It is not from 
the excellence of the materials, which are always the 
cheapest that can be obtained in the markets. Stringent 
by-laws have to be enacted in order to insure that rubbish 


will not be employed in erecting them. But for the defects _ 


of the materials some compensation is found in the skilful 
construction. In looking at the miles of terraces in which 
houses are offered at rents which are incredibly moderate, it 


is not difficult to understand why in larger houses, in 
churches and public buildings, we find so much of that 
endurance which is one of the most ancient characteristics 
of Enslish work. In this country there may be said to be 
an average quality in the construction, a general excellence, 
while in the buildings of an earlier age there were many 
varieties. ‘The houses of Athens and Rome have passed 
away as if they were baseless fabrics of a dream, but some 
temples and other public edifices have resisted all that time 
and many an enemy in addition could wreak on them. 

It seems to us, however, that owing to the contrasts 
which buildings offered in earlier ages there was necessarily 
more appreciation of noble architecture than is possible in 
our time. There was, for instance, no great constructive 
power displayed in any of the Greek temples. They were 
not carried up to an extraordinary height, and there was no 
attempt to cover large voids. We know little about the 
system of lighting a cella, but it is remarkable that all the 
explanations which are offered by modern theorists on the 
subject assume the absence of any constructive difficulty in 
the arrangements. It could not be concluded that the 
Greek was’ competent to deal with difficult problems of 
carpentry in the upper part of a temple. He was essentially 
a wall-builder, and the most he could do was to substitute 
columns closely placed as a substitute for a solid mass of 
masonry. The quantity of stone employed in the temples 
was, however, a guarantee of endurance, and so long as they 
remained it was supposed the deities were guarding them, 
and priests and people were satisfied. There was no daring 
feat attempted by the Greek architects because there was 
little science among them, and when the greatest buildings 
merely exemplified the principle that supports must in their 
dimensions exceed the quantity of the material carried by 
them, it is no wonder. that in town houses where the prin- 
ciple could not be recognised there were many collapses. 

In Roman work we can see a contest between ancient 
prejudices and newer ideas. There was still a belief in the 
advantage of a quantity of materials, although it was per- 
ceived that the work required could be as effectually done 
by a heap of divers materials as by squared stones, and on 
more economical terms. Sut the introduction of the arch 
was an incentive to courageous efforts}]whichSwould have 
appalled a Greek architect, who could not imagine any 
arrangement of stones available for his use but one of 
lintels. Arching, it should be remembered, not only called 
for more skill among masons than was needed in Greece, 
but it would be also likely to lead to advances in carpentry, 
in order to furnish the centreing that was indispensable. 
We might expect therefore to learn that Roman buildings of 
all classes were soundly constructed, and the ruinous condi- 
tion which JuvENAL describes is an anomaly. Probably it 
was mainly owing to social and economical conditions with 
which we are not acquainted. In Rome, asin London, there 
were stingy landlords who would not expend money on 
reparations of their property. There were also sacred and 
privileged spots with which there could be no interference, and 
near which some class2s of people were forced to live, regardless 
of the inconvenience of their dwellings. The demand for 
concrete may have, moreover, led to the use of ingredients 
which could never form a cohesive substance, for the open- 
ings in the walls mentioned by JuveNaL are hardly 
suggestive of either brickwork or masonry. It is not to be 
supposed he was a poor poet, and was therefore compelled 
to live in the Grub Street of Rome. But he was likely to 
be eager to live near the centre of Roman life, which was 
the Forum, and in its vicinity were the narrowest streets of 
the city and the worst houses. Patricians and wealthy men 
had their residences on the higher parts of the hills, and 


there can be no doubt about the luxury of the buildings.» 


Still it is remarkable that within a few years of the period 


when the dome of the Pantheon was raised, which by itself’ 
is evidence of advanced constructive skill, there should: be ° 


so much instability and insecurity as the satirist describes. 
There was, however, we fear, a good deal of shamming 
about the majority of Roman residences. ©Much was 
sacrificed to appearances, and a ‘race of artists were to be 
found who, ‘by colour and other decorative expedients, 
were enabled to make’ friable walls attractive to all who 
gazed on them. 


In our time there is a more extensive - 
knowledge of shams and the most effectual way of counter- 
feiting honest work by their aid, but it must be allowed © 
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that in the least expensive quarters of London, as well as in 
the large towns of the provinces, the most imaginative of 
poets can repose without any apprehension that in the 
morning he will be found amidst the dédris of his lodging. 
There are in London unsafe buildings, but as long as there 
are district surveyors and their keen-eyed assistants, the 
risks which belong to them are insignificant. - Yet with so 
much safety it is astonishing how many wiseacres are to be 
found to declare that English building during many years 
has been so defective that justice demands penalties from 
all who are responsible for it. The real defect of many 
houses is that they endure too long, for ugliness within and 


without is unfortunately compatible with longevity in 


buildings as in their inmates. 


MODERN BELGIAN SCULPTURE.* 


URING the past half-century a great many Belgian 
painters could say that their best patrons were to be 
found outside their own country. The sculptors were less 
‘fortunate. Many amateurs appear to ignore the existence 
at the present time of such artists in Belgium, although 
they are numerous and possess enough characteristics to 
entitle them to be considered a school. One reason for the 
want of knowledge on the subject arises from the proximity 
of Paris, where finer statues are- produced, than elsewhere. 
It is hard to compete with French works, and the majority 
of amateurs are not to be easily persuaded that in Belgium 
statuary is to be bought which is not directly inspired by 
French models. It should, however, be remembered that 
the art is no new importation, for at one time Flemish 
sculptors were the busiest in Europe. Not only were they 
-occupied with countless figures for the churches in their 
own country, and which still remain as witnesses for their 
ability, but they were engaged on works abroad. The well- 
known Well of Moses in Dijon was carved by a Fleming, 
Ciaus SLUTER, as well as the splendid monument of 
PuHitippe LE Haropi which is now in the Musée of that city. 
CoRNEILLE Fioris or DE VRIENDT was the sculptor of the 
mausoleum of CHrisTIAN II. of Denmark, in Roskilde, and 
of that of Gustavus Vasa, in Upsala. The remarkable 
decoration of the interior of the church of Bourg en Bresse, 
near Lyons, including the tomb: of PHILIBERT LE BEau, 
that at one time was supposed to be carried out by 
CoLomsBan of Dijon, is now ascribed to ConraD MEvT, 
who is said to have belonged to Worms, but DURER, who 
appears to have known him, called him “the prince of 
Flemish sculptors.” The tomb of the Emperor MaxiMILian, 
which is universally accepted as a masterpiece, was the work 
of ALEXANDER Cotyns of Mechlin, It is well known 
that Jean Boutocng, or as he is generally called, GIOVANNI 
Bo.tocna, the sculptor of the Mercury and the Rage of the 
Sabines, in Florence, was a Fleming, and was one of the 
numerous pupils of JACQUES DU BrokEucg. DuQUESNoy, 
or “It FIAMINGO,” the sculptor of amorini, was a native of 
Brussels. | France, Spain, Germany, Italy and England 
were enriched by the creations of Belgian sculptors. 

If Flemish nature is expressed by the paintings of 
RusBENs and JoRDAENS, it would be reasonable to conclude 
that any sculpture which might claim to be true to life 
would have some relation to the works of those masters. 
But an exuberance of vitality was supposed to be contrary 
to the spirit of the art, and in attempting to be classical 
the artists had become coldly conventional. Between 1830 
and 1850 there were efforts at a compromise in a sort of 
“ modified naturalism,” with which the names of.G. GEEFs, 
FRAIKIN and Srmonlis are associated. Some of their works 
were shown in London in the exhibition of 1851,.and were 
awarded prize medals. The Godfrey of Louillon, by 
Srmonis, stands in the Place Royale, Brussels, and to any- 
one who sees it after gazing on some of the equestrian 


figures in London, it appears to be most effective. The 


sculptor has given a plumpness to the horse and its rider 
by which he avoids the peculiar thinness which seems 
inevitable with the majority of works that are found in the 
open air, and the proportions are, moreover, suggestive of 
Flanders. GreErs’s young lady cutting the claws of a lion 


* The Renaissance of Sculpture in Belgium, 


By Olivier Georges 
Destrée. London: Seeley & Co., Limited. oe 


was one of the popular works which were favoured with 
many illustrations. FrRatxin’s Psyche and Cupid was in 
the style of Canova. 

According to M. Destr&xE, the period of 1820-50 
was succeeded by another, lasting twenty years, in which 
was seen more detachment from antiquated formula, 
although no work was produced having the value of 
Simonis’s. The next period, which is not yet ended, he 
considers to be one of actual fruition,- and its tendencies 
are towards realism and naturalism. M Destre® classifies 
the representative sculptors of the latest period in three 
divisions, viz. Classic sculptors, Flemish sculptors, Walloon 
sculptors. Among the classicists- precedence is given 
to M. PauL DE VIGNE, whose aim has been expressed by 
himself as follows :— 

I love to fix my eyes and my aspirations on the art of antiquity, 
because in this art I find the eloquent consecration of the purest and 
loftiest of principles—that which teaches us to combine truth, in other 
words nature, with the ideal ; in other words, the highest manipula- 
tion of am individuality, In all art, but more especially in sculpture, 
we must show respect for nature in orcer to avoid the conventional, 
the superficial, the unworthy. I certainly admire actuality in art, 
whose mission it is to interpret the tendencies of an epoch; but if by 
actuality we are to understand the development of the commonplace, 
of a genre unworthy of the majesty of great art, I maintain that the 
standard of the age must inevitably be lowered. The artist must 
translate none but great ideas. It is his mission to speak to the soul 
while pleasing the eye. Ait should express none but noble thoughts ; 
the principles of sculpture exclude vulgarity. The most dignified form 
of sculpture is the monumental form, 

A sculptor must be courageous who takes M. DE ViIcNE’s 
view of his art, especially in a country like Belgium, where 
there is no great tendency towards Greek ideas. That is 
one of the differences between Belgian and French thought, 
for Frenchmen can easily be persuaded to magnify the 
influence of the early Greek settlements on the southern 
shores of the country, and to assume that it was enduring 
in its effects, while the Fleming would have to be imagina- 
tive who allowed himself to seek so remote a cause of 
inspiration. Fortunately for M. De VicNE he is not com- 
pelled to depend on ordinary commissions. He has been 
enabled to adorn some of the public buildings with his 
work, and M. LeMonIER gives him the credit of “having 
raised monumental and decorative art from the low level to 
which it had sunk, and of baving made it the equal of 
imaginative art.” Another sculptor who has executed several 
public works is M. CHARLES VAN DER STAPPEN ; indeed, 
M. Destr¥s tells us ‘he has tried his hand at everything— 
groups, statues, bas-reliefs, monumental works and statu- 
ettes ; he is one of the most accomplished craftsmen among 
Belgian sculptors, and knows every secret of his art.” As 
professor in the Brussels Academy he has served art in 
other ways. Mention should also be made of M. VincortTE, 
whose figures are to be seen in some of the public places of 
Brussels ; and of M. JACQUES DE LALAING, whose figure of 
England for the memorial of the English soldiers in the 
cemetery of Evere, near Brussels, differs from the stereo- 
typed Britannia, and reveals the fine feeling of the artist. 

The representatives of the second class or Flemish 
sculptors described by M. DrestrRrE are MM. LampEavux, 
JuieN Dittens and Jutes Lacaé. They resemble the 
majority of their countrymen in owing everything to their 
own labour, for “ LamBeaux in his youth carved figure- 
heads for ships, Lacaé also began life as a wood-carver, 
and DILLENs as a rough-hewer and decorator.” LAMBEAUX, 
in the opinion of some of his critics, is the greatest sculptor 
of his age. His fountain in Antwerp is evidence above all 
of astonishing energy. Ruprens and JoRDAENS would be 
likely to appreciate it more warmly than a student of Greek 
art. It represents the legendary triumph of Braso, who 
slew the giant that kept Antwerp in thrall. That so import- 
ant a work should be the gift of a poor man is a sign that the 
old patriotism of the Flemish burghers is not extinct. M. 
DESTREE does not exaggerate when he says, “ Of all modern 
sculptors LaMBEAUX is the most powerful and vital ; as far as 
Flanders is concerned his art is truly national and representa- 
tive.” M. DiLiens is less exuberant in his treatment, and is 
desirous to demonstrate the difference between sculptured 
and painted panels. M. Lacaé is the youngest of the 
three, for he was born in 1862. He can be tender, and at 
times very tragic, for the group called Lxfzation, two old 
parricides chained together, almost goes beyond the limits 
of an art which should be pleasing. It was inspired by one 
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of the national legends which are in favour with the new 
school. The spirit which pervades the sculptors can also 
be deduced from a work on which M. Lacaé is engaged, 
and is to be devoted to the honour of Flanders. 
‘“ He represents his country,” says M. DestR&rg, ‘as a 
young woman draped in the mantle of Flanders, and seated 
on the broad back of a Flemish stallion which paws the 
ground impatiently. In her arms she holds a child, the 
Tuture of Flanders, and lays the reins in his little hand 
with joyful hope and confidence.” 

The Walloon sculptors, of whom MM. CuwarnayeE, 
GASPAR and ROUSSEAU. are types, seem to come nearer to 
the French as experimenters. M. DEsTREE. claims for 
them that they “have certainly approached more closely 
than any other artists to the Florentine precursors of 
MICHEL ANGELO.” M. CHAINAYE, who is poetic, appears 
to be as misunderstood in Belgium as he would be in 
England, and he was forced by neglect to become a 
journalist. M. Rousseau apparently cares more for the 
expression of emotions than for beauty of contour, and if 
he is not sure of commissions, he may at least count on the 
admiration. of those who like to see a longing for the 
unattainable in pictures and statues. M. Gaspar is akin 
to M. Lampgaux, but “the long toil of execution 
exasperates his eager temperament, and his mind teeming 
with new ideas, and wearied with the pursuit of a dream it 
sees Clearly, yet cannot at once realise, too often abandons 
it at the momeat when it is about to take definite shape.” 
M. Gaspar received one of the medals from the Paris 
exhibition of 1889 for his Adduction, a colossal group of 
two nude men on plunging infuriated horses, fighting for 
the possession of a woman who struggles frantically in 
their arms. ) 

M. ConsTANTIN MEuNIER is placed apart in M. 

DEsTREE’S monograpb. He is one of those sculptors who 
have dared to go to the workshops and fields for subjects. 
As M. DEMOLDER says:—‘“ He has discovered a tragic 
beauty in the serfs of civilisation, and has shown that pic- 
tures and statues may be inspired by a poetry other than 
that of classic marbles. Instead of dreaming over the 
harmonious lines of ApoLttos and Allegories, he turned his 
thoughtful, melancholy gaze on the noisy life around him, 
and found there a vein that had never before been worked.” 
One of M. Merunier’s dreams is the production of a 
colossal monument to Ladvour. 
_ The African regions which are under the sway of Belgium 
having furnished supplies of ivory, it was fitting that some 
of the artists should endeavour to revive chryselephantine 
sculpture Figures in natural and artificial ivory are already 
too common, and the multitude may not be able to appre- 
ciate the difference between a work in the material by a 
sculptor and those. which are in part machine-made. 
Judging by the illustrations the Belgian examples are 
admirable, and there may be an advantage in occasional 
practice on delicate statuettes. — 

M. DestTREE considers it should be a duty with the 
Belgian Government to make known the works of the 
sculptors With that object he suggests that an exhibition 
should be held in London. There is so much indifference 
to the works of English sculptors it would be hard to fore- 
tell whether an exhibition of the kind proposed would gain 
success. M. DEsTREE’s monograph with its fine illustrations 
meanwhile will serve as a substitute, and there is no doubt 
it will be a revelation to many of efforts which should be 
admired by all who care for the sculptor’s art. 


FINE ART IN SCOTLAND. 


HE fifth triennial exhibition of the Dunfermline Fine Art 
Association was formally opened in the Carnegie Baths, 
Dunfermline, on Saturday afternoon. 

Professor Baldwin Brown delivered an address, in- which he 
said that such an exhibition as this afforded a gratifying proof 
of the extent to which a love of what was: beautiful in nature 
and in art was spread among the people in this country. 
Dunfermline was herself a mother of artists, and was the seat 
of a famous branch of that great textile industry the produc- 
tions of which might be made by tasteful design into admirable 
works of art. Dunfermline showed in the encouragement 
given by an exhibition of this kind to the arts of painting and 
sculpture that her citizens appreciated the development of-art 


in its higher and more refined forms, as represented by 
the picture, the statue, and the relief. He thought they 
could hardly over-estimate the value of this element of art 
and beauty brought: home to their lives in the present 
day by various agencies, of which an exhibition of this kind was 
one of the most effective. . They must not, however, over- 
rate the advantages of an exhibition of art. Art exhibitions 
were sometimes spoken of in somewhat extravagant terms, as 
if they represented the conversion of the community generally 
to all that was beautiful and good. He did not’ think 
that exhibitions of art were an unmixed blessing. _ From the 
purely artistic standpoint they left much to be desired, because 
it was impossible to take the right attitude towards works of 
art when one saw them crowded together, as they must neces- 
sarily be, upon the walls. One of the advantages of an exhi- 
bition of this kind was that it encouraged what was called by 
a very useful, if not a very elegant, term—local talent. A great 
many works on the walls of this exhibition—and some extremely 
pleasant works—were contributed by those who belonged to 
the neighbourhood, and perhaps by many who were not 
engaged in the artistic profession. ‘Yes,’ he heard some- 
one say, “you have exactly hit upon the point where 
these exhibitions do harm. They encourage those who 
have a feeling for art, but perhaps not the qualities which 
would enable them to take a high position in the artistic world. 
You encourage them to go into a profession that is already 
overcrowded.” With regard to the overcrowding of the artistic 
profession, he thought that every profession at the present day 
was overcrowded. Those who had sons to bring out into the 
world would very much like to know the profession that was 
not overcrowded. In the artistic profession, as in every other, 
people had to fight their own way, and the strongest and the 
most gifted would naturally come to the front. Artistic talent 
was so widely diffused in Scotland that in any part of the 
country, and at any moment and under any circumstances, 
artistic talent might suddenly shoot up and show itself, and a 
genius be born into the world of art. The talent was there— 
it was in the race, showing itself in this or that individual, they 
did not know why and they did not know how. For such an 
one, born perhaps in very inartistic, unlovely surroundings, 
to have the influence of art brought home to his door, as 
it were, was of the greatest advantage; and he was sure 
many who had received high distinction in the ranks of 
Scottish artists owed a great deal to the fact that art had 
been brought near to them by means of various loeal agencies, 
of which the holding of these exhibitions was one of the 
chief. Proceeding to speak of fields open to the artist 
independent of the old, well-worn fields of picture painting and 
the making of statues, the Professor referred to design and 
decoration, to black-and-white illustrations for magazines and 
journals, and to the advertisement poster. On the latter point 
he observed that advertisements in their right place were all 
very well, but they were not always in the right place, and it 
was very possible to have them in a place where they were 
sometimes abominations He might say im passing that the 
slopes of the Calton Hill were not a place where advertisements 
should be exposed. The evil was becoming a very crying one 
in some parts of the country, and he hoped that Scotland would 
preserve itself from this iniquitous form of advertisement. He 
hoped at any rate that the railways running through the 
beautiful and famous scenery of Scotland would not be 
desecrated by having such advertisements meeting the eye on 
every side ; and he hoped further that no artist who devoted any 
of his time to artistic advertisements would ever do one that 
was to be put in a position where no advertisement ought 
to be. In conclusion, he said that it was no use either 
painting or purchasing beautiful pictures of nature if they all 
the while allowed the fair face of nature herself to be marred 
by the unlovely works of man. He hoped he was not in this 
department a fanatic. He would. not say that one should 
make a sort of general crusade against all utilitarian works, 
and object to any railway or other necessary structure that 
interfered with some beauty of nature. In the world in which 
we lived, in the circumstances of our time, cases would arise 
in which it would be necessary to yield to considerations affect- 
ing the material well-being of the community or a part of the 
community, but he did think they should try to keep those 
cases as few as possible, and that they should scrutinise in the 
most vigilant manner any proposal that was made which would 
involve the destruction of some beautiful scene or effect of 
nature, whether the proposal was to capture a beautiful garden 
in a city for a railway-station or to draw off the water from a 
world-famous waterfall in order to supply power to aluminium 
works. He then declared the exhibition open, and expressed 
the hope that it would be thoroughly successful, as it deserved 
to be. f r 


Professor Menzel, of Berlin, has been elected a foreign 
associate of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in succession to the 
late Mr. R. M Hunt, the American architect: == | - 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


HERE are thirty members and associates of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers who have been on the books for up- 
wards of fifty years. These are, in order of election :—Sir 
Charles Hutton Gregory, K.C.M.G., past president ; Mr. Geo. F. 
White, Mr. H. D. Martin, Major-General G. B. Tremenheere, 
late R.E,; Mr. John Baldry Redman, Mr. S. B. Worthington, 
Mr. Edward Cottam, Mr. John Clutton, Mr. T. Dyne Steel, 
Dr. William Pole, hon. secretary ; Mr. J. C. Sherrard, Mr. Peter 
Bruff, Colonel T. H. Sale, late R.E.; Mr. William Evill, Mr. 
W. L. Baker, Mr. John Boustead, Mr. William Lindley, Mr. 
Edward Dobson, Mr. Henry Warriner, Mr. George Henry 
Birkbeck, Mr. Alfred Upward, Sir John Fowler, Bart., K-C.M.G., 
past president ; Mr. James Abernethy, past president ; Mr. J. H. 
Pepper, the Baron Du Bois de Ferri¢res, Mr. Henry Hensman, 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, past president; Mr. William Shears, Mr. 
W. P. Marshall and Mr. H. Wollaston Blake. 

Of those elected during the years 1846-50, both inclusive, 
there still remain Mr. Edward Woods, past-president ; Mr. 
J. B. Huntington, Mr. John Addison, Mr. F. C. Christy, Mr. 
Robert Jacomb-Hood, Mr. P. J. Margary, Mr. Charles Neate, 
Mr. W. G. Brounger, Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
R.E., G.C.B.; Mr. Alfred Williams, Sir Robert Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., past-president ; Mr. G. W. Harris, Mr. Henry Currey, 
Mr. J. S. Valentine, Mr. Henry Maudslay, Mr. George Arthur 
Biddell, Mr. Henry Robinson, Lord Armstrong, C.B., past- 
president ; Mr. William Radford, Mr. William Piper, Mr. 
William Wilson, Mr. William Sowerby, Sir Douglas Galton, 
K.C.B.; Sir Geo. Barclay Bruce, past-president ; Mr. Charles 
Christopher Carleton Baynes and Mr. George James Munday. 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


N Tuesday evening Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., dis- 
tributed the prizes to the successful students of the Royal 
Academy Schools. 

In opening the proceedings, the President said that it was 
an ill wind that blew nobody any good, and the indisposition 
from which he had suffered during the last year liberated them 
that night from an ordeal which upon those occasions they 
usually had to pass through, namely, that of waiting for a full 
hour, sometimes more than a full hour, for the announcement 
upon which their hearts and minds were so eagerly and so 
naturally bent—the announcement of the list of prizes in the 
competition for the year. It was one of the many acts of great 
kindness shown to him last year by his brother members— 
kindness which he was most sincerely grateful for—that they 
peremptorily requested him to refrain’ from the arduous 
labour of preparing a presidential address on that occasion, 
and he gladly obeyed, for the task was an onerous one. He 
would therefore at once proceed to distribute the prizes. 

The following is a list of the prize-winners :— 

Historical painting—“ The Finding of Moses” (Ex. ii. 5)— 
gold medal and travelling studentship (200/.),, Harry Robert 
Mileham. Landscape painting—Turner gold medal and 
scholarship (50/.), Cecil Ross Burnett. Landscape painting— 
“*The Bole and Roots of a Beech Tree ”—Creswick prize (30/.), 
Edward Harry Read. Painting of a figure from the life (open 
to male students only)—silver medal, first, Victor John 
Robertson ; second, Owen Baxter Morgan. Painting of a head 
‘from the life—silver medal, first, Cecil Ross Burnett ; second, 
Arthur Huish Webber. Painting of a draped figure 
Xopen to female students only)—silver medal, first, not 
awarded : second, Rose Livesay. Cartoon ofa draped figure— 
“The Death of Ceesar”—silver medal and prize (25/.), not 
awarded. Design in monochrome for a figure picture— 
“Raising of Lazarus” (St. John, chap. xi.)—Armitage prizes, 
first (30/.), and bronze medal, Alexander George Small ; second 
(io/.), Niel Kenneth M’Kechnie. Design for the decoration 
-of a portion of a public building—* Autumn ”—prize (40/.), 
Harold. Edward Speed. Set of six drawings of a figure from 
the life (open to male students only)—first prize (50/.) and 
silver medal, Bernard C. H. Schumacher ; second (25/.), Shirley 
Charles L. Slocombe (disqualified owing to having received 
the same prize before) ; third (152), Owen Baxter Morgan ; 
fourth (10/.), John Shenton Eland. Drawing of a head from 
the life—silver medal, first, Rose Eveline Clark; second, 
Mary Isabel Phelps.. Drawing of a statue or group— 
silver medal, first, not awarded; second, not awarded. 
Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and 
sculptors only)—“‘ The Small Cloisters, Westminster Abbey” 
_—silver medal, no competition. Composition in sculpture 
—‘ Deedalus and Icarus ”— gold medal and travelling student- 
ship (2002.), Francis Derwent. Wood. Model of a design— 
“Captives” —first prize (30/.), Charles Beacon ; second (10/.), 
Alfred Bertie Pegram. Set of three models of a figure from the 
life (open.to male students. only)—first prize (50/,) and silver 
medal, Francis Derwent Wood ; second (20/.), Charles Beacon. 


reverse, in commemoration of the institution of the Order of the 
Garter—silver medal, Francis Derwent Wood. Model of a bust 
from the life (open to female students only)—silver medal, first, 
not awarded ; second, Mary Towgood. Model of a statue or 
group—silver medal, first and second, no competition. Design 
in architecture —a town church, the plan to be in the form 
of a Greek cross—gold medal and travelling studentship (200/.), 
Pieter Rodeck. Set of architectural drawings—‘‘ The Horse 
Guards ”—silver - medal, first, Archibald Haswell Christie ; 
second, William Hawke. Set of architectural designs (Upper 
School)—prize (25/.), George Weald. Set of drawings of an 
architectural design (Lower School)—prize (10/.), Pieter Rodeck. 
Plan of a building—“ A Club House”-—prize (1o/.), William 
H. Edw. Brown. Original composition in ornament—silver 
medal, no competition. Perspective drawing in outline (open 
to architects only)—‘‘ An Interior View of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook ’—silver medal, no competition. The Landseer scholar- 
ships in painting and sculpture, of 4o/. a year each, tenable for 
two years, have been awarded—in painting, to Charles Henry 
Sims and Francis Owen Salisbury; in sculpture, to Clement 
William Jewett. 


TESSERZ. 


Memorial Columns. 


HE idea of erecting single colossal columns as monuments 
and architectural objects was, no doubt, borrowed by the 
Romans from Egyptian obelisks. Inasmuch as they are both 
lofty, upright objects, exceedingly well calculated to show at a 
considerable distance, the column and obelisk agree; but they 
also differ quite as much, and the difference is decidedly in 
favour of Egyptian taste. Whereas the obelisk is evidently a 
mcnument, a pillar erected to record some fact or facts, or 
dignify some locality, and is every way fitted by its shape to 


‘stand: as an insulated, independent monolith, the column 


plainly expresses itself to be a component member of a fabric ; 
therefore taken by itself alone, meaningless—in the condition of 
a verb without a noun,-ora noun without a verb. Not only 
does the column suggest the idea of a superincumbent archi- 
trave, for supporting which it is intended, but detached from 
it acquires a top-heavy and unstable look, the very reverse of 
that attending the pyramidion in which the obelisk is made to 
terminate, and which produces an obtuse apex, instead ‘of the 
whole being prolonged to a sharp point, like a spire. Except 
its general proportions as to height, there is nothing that 
recommends a column for officiating in lieu of an obelisk. The 
so employing it manifests very great poverty of invention and 
barrenness of ideas—the inability to devise new and more 
appropriate forms for new purposes. What is characteristic in 
the column, considered as an architectural member, destined to 
support either a horizontal entablature or an arch springing 
from its capital, ceases to have propriety or meaning in a pillar 
erected merely as either an ornamental object ora votive monu- 
ment. Such monument may still be a pillar; but it should be 
one expressly adapted to its peculiar purpose, therefore the less 
it resembles any of the so-called “orders,” the better. In this 
respect the rostral column possesses a decided advantage ; it 
shows itself most plainly to be neither more nor Jess than a 
trophy pillar. A column of that kind does not look like a frag- 
ment of a building. Ina building such form for the columns 
would be preposterous. To employ architectural. columns as 


detached monumental pillars savoms of pedantic and puerile 


conceit, akin to that which during the Elizabethan period 
fashioned chimney. shafts into columns, designed, more 


-orthodoxly than tastefully, according to some one of the 


“regular” orders. 


Geology and Civilisation. 

In former ages the destiny of a nation depended partly on 
its geographical position and physical characteristics, and 
partly on the accident of individual will, A new element has 
gradually developed itself, which would now appear to Be the 
most powerful agent in swaying the social and intellectual 
tendencies of nations, namely, geological structure. To take 
an example. Architecture, an art which depends in a great 
degree upon the comparative abundance and quality of building 
materials. Where these are bad, or scarce, or expensive, 
architecture never progresses. Thus, in pacts of Ho'land stone 
is so difficult to be procured that every building is composed 
of brick. We would not therefore go to Holland to look fora 
general development of high art in building, al/hoigh we may 
find a few isolated structures of great beauty. Why has Rome 
developed her architecture? Because it is situate upon the 
tertiary travertino. Why is there such a general tendency to 
ornamental architecture in the houses of Paris? Because the 
soft tertiary limestone of Montmartre is cheap and abundant. 
To build the palaces of Genoa in Ireland would require more 
wealth than would raise up half a dozen of the finest cities of 
Italy. But it is when we turn to sccial life and industrial 


Design for a medal—a design for a cast medal, obverse and pursuits that we are struck with the remarkable influence of 
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physical geography and_ geological structure. Thus, in 
countries formed of great plains, intersected by but few rivers, 
there is a natural tendency to assume an unsettled. nomadic 
life ; whilst the prevalence of. primary and crystalline slate 
rocks, which always abound in metalliferous deposits, naturally 
direct the attention of the population to mining pursuits. If 
we look at the map of Europe, we shall find how perfectly 
geological is the distribution of the great manufactures of 
European nations. How strikingly this is illustrated in 
England we can learn by looking at a geological map of that 
country, when we shall find that every coalfield is the seat of 
one or several manufactures, and that the outlines of these 
deposits and the other associated rocks would also indicate 
where population is densest and property most valuable. 
Turning to the Continent, we find the industry of the Lower 
Rhine and of the Meuse is on the great _ coalfields, 
and to the combination of similar causes the development 
of industry in French Flanders and in Silesia is owing. 
The existence of abundance of mineral raw materials in a 
country, accordingly, constitutes one of the principal elements 
of its prosperity ; provided always that its geographical position 
and physiognomy admit of the economic employment of such 


resources, by affording facilities of coramunication, either by | 


means of the sea, or of canals, navigable rivers, or roads. The 
mere existence of mines does not, in itself, constitute an element 
of prosperity, a fact which is well illustrated by the case of 
Siberia. The mineral riches of that region are unbounded, its 
rivers are among the largest and deepest in the world, its soil 
is rich beyond example, but its climate makes it a desert and 
its rivers end in a sea of ice. A nation may also possess great 
resources, an excellent climate and an admirable geographical 
position, such as Spain, and may yet take very little advantage 
of them. But if we examine minutely into its condition 
we shall find that some apparently insignificant circumstances 
connected with its position and climate have retarded its pro-. 
gress, and produced an anomalous social and political condition 
of things. But will this state of things last? Certainly not— 
such a nation has all its future before it ; and the gradual de- 
velopment of its resources which must insensibly take place to 


meet its ordinary wants, or those new.ones imposed upon it: 


from without by the progress of civilisation in other nations,’ 
will one day dissipate the social and political anomalies which 
now exist. Again, we may find a case where a nation com- 
paratively poor in natural resources, or possessing mineral raw 
materials of inferior qualities, may, by skill and perseverance, 
vie with the more favoured nations, where the very abundance, 
superiority and consequent cheapness of raw materials tend to 
lower the value of skilled labour, especially of an artistic kind, 
and do not necessitate that exercise of ingenuity and of taste 
which is developed in the less favoured country ; or, in other 
words, where the natural conditions are most favourable, 
scientific skill and artistic taste will be more slowly developed 
than where the conditions are unfavourable, because more 
skill must be expended in the latter case in order to render the 
article of higher value, and thus compensate for the increased 
cost of the raw material. _ Matter is thus, as it were, conquered 
by mind ; and it is fortunate for human progress that where 
prosperity cannot result from purely natural causes, it may be 
attained by moral and intellectual development. 


Arrangement of Picture Galleries. 


Two principal things are required in the proper arrange- 
ment of a large gallery of paintings. One of them is that 
no two or more pictures should be hung near each other whose 
juxtaposition might produce the result of neutralising the effect 
of any of thém. The other, that specimens of the more import- 
ant classes of subjects should not be intermixed, for by doing 
so the impressions of mind created by each are constantly 
disturbed before they have had time to sink deep enough for 
such permanent improvement or vivid enjoyment as such works 
(according to their class) are intended to produce. True, a 
succession of exactly similar subjects or works in considerable 
numbers would become so tiresome as to be soon intolerable ; 
but, other means are easily found for effecting that variety 
which is necessary to relieve the eye, beside the confusion 
referred to. The smaller cabinet pictures representing ordinary 
topics of common life, animals, minutely executed interiors, 
most portraits, &c., do not interfere, because they offer no 
points of comparison, with works in a higher style, developing 
a greater range of imagination, or subjects of a more important 
character. But the more solid and considerable works should 
ever be so arranged that each division of the gallery, if it be 
divided, or successive masses of wall if it be not, should be 
devoted to some one class—to paintings whose subjects so far 
harmonise as to suggest the same general tone of mind. Thus, 
paintings representing religious (or devotional) subjects should 
not be alternated with historical or mythological works, nor 
any of these with the larger genre pictures; and, on the other 
hand, the landscapes, representations of the more brilliant 
climates and more magnificent scenes of nature should not be 


placed amongst those of quieter and tamer scenes ; but land- 
scapes and figures may be allowed to alternate—only in the 
general disposition of each upon the walls the above-mentioned 
principles should be attended to, 


Urbino Ware. 


The manufacture of mezza-majolica flourished from 1450 to 
1500, under the patronage of the Princes of Urbino. It is sup- 
posed that the first manufacture was established at Urbino, 
under the celebrated Duke Frederick, of Montefeltro. His son, 
Guidobaldo, established a second at Pesaro ; and the nephew 
and successor of the latter, Francesco Maria della Rovere, 
added a third at Gubbio. Mezza-majolica was remarkable for 
the beauty of its glaze and the perfection of its white and 
yellow colours, which had a kind of metallic lustre as of gold 
and silver. Only two colours, yellow and blue, and their inter- 
mediate tints, appear to have been generally used, although a 
beautiful iridescent ruby red was employed at Pesaro and 
Gubbio. The latter coloured ware, and indeed the finer 
specimens of other colours, had a peculiar chatoyant nacreous. 
lustre. The designs were not very remarkable, if we except 
those of Nicolo da Tolentino, of Pesaro. The peculiar glaze of 
the mezza-majolica appears to have been completely replaced 
by an opaque enamel glaze somewhat of the same character as. 
that of Lucca della Robbia, about the year 1500, From that 
period the article majolica became well known over Europe, on 
account of the beauty of the paintings executed upon it. 
Among the most distinguished of the early decorators of 
majolica were Giorgio Andreoli, of Pavia, who worked at 
Gubbio ; Maestro Rovigo, of Urbino; and Xanto, of Rovigo, 
who also worked at Urbino. But it was only under the 
successor of Francesco, Guidobaldo II., that the manufacture. 
of majolica attained its greatest perfection, from 1540 to 1560. 
He brought together (artists of the greatest merit, who copied 
the works of the immortal Raphael, or the engravings of them, 
by Marc Antonio, of Bologna; the works of other great 
masters were also copied, such as Giulio Romano, Parmegiano, 
&c. It is from this fact that majolica is called “ Raphael ware.” 
The most distinguished of these copyists were Orazio Fontana, 
of Urbino, who painted the finest specimens in the col- 
lection in the Medical Dispensary of the Palace of 
Urbino, celebrated as the “Majolica della Spezieria ;” 
Battista Franco ; Geronimo Vasajo ; Raphael da Colle, a pupil 
of Raphael ; and Girolamo Lanfranco, to whom the invention of 
the process of gilding ware is attributed. Every town in Italy 
soon endeavoured to rival Pesaro, Gubbio and Urbino in the 
production of painted ware, and among those which rose to 
celebrity in this respect were Castel Durante, the modern 
Urbania (where Francesco Maria della Rovere II., the last 
Duke of Urbino, built a magnificent palace adorned with the 
finest specimens of majolica), Rimini, Ravenna. Bologna,, 
Faénza, whence is derived the name of faience, applied on the 
Continent to earthenware generally. _ Before the death of 
Francesco IJ. the manufacture declined, especially in an 
artistic point of view : landscapes, grotesque figures, birds, &c., 
took the place of the copies of the great masters ; and in the 
year 1600 scarcely any ware was fabricated in the states of 
Urbino, except some inferior kinds at Urbania, where some was 
even made in 1720. About the same time good majolica was 
made at Naples, and even at the ead of the last century in 
Venice. Before his death Duke Francesco made a religious 
offering of the magnificent collection of the Spezieria to the 
celebrated Santa Casa at Loretto, and the remainder of his 
collections became the property of Ferdinand de Medici, who. 
removed them to Florence. The beauty of form and painting 
of the articles executed during the period when the manufacture 
had attained its highest degree of excellence may well excite 
our admiration. And of the high value set upon them even in 
the times when they were made we have ample proof, from the 
fact of Louis XIV. having offered for the Four Evangelists and 
St. Paul, forming part of the glorious collection of the Spezieria 
in the Santa Casa, an equal number of statues in gold. 


House Painting. 


In every branch of painting in oil applicable to buildings 
the general process will be found very similar, with the excep- 
tion of such variations as easily suggest themselves to the 
careful workman. The first essential is that the wood, plaster 
or cement should be perfectly dry. This is acknowledged by 
all, and yet when despatch is the order of the day it must not 
be neglected. One writer goes to the extent of stating that, 
‘ Perhaps in general cases, where persons are building on their 
own estates or for themselves, two or three years are not too 
long to suffer the stucco to remain unpainted, though now 
frequently in speculative works as many weeks are scarcely 
allowed.” The woodwork having been prepared for fixing has 
first to undergo the operation of “knotting,” in order to prevent 
the turpentine in the knots of firwood from passing through the 
several coats of paint. One method for best work is to cut out 
the knot whilst the work is at the bench, to a slight depth, and 
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to fill up the hole with a stiff putty made of white lead, japan 
and turpentine. There are many ways of “killing” the knots. 
The best and surest is to cover them with gold or silver leaf. 
Sometimes a lump of fresh-slaked lime is laid on for about 
twenty-four hours, then scraped off, a coating of size knotting 
applied, and if not then sufficiently killed they are coated with 
red and white lead in linseed oil, and rubbed down when quite 
dry. The general method is to cover the parts with the “ size 
knotting,” ze. a preparation of red lead, white lead and whiting, 
made into a thin paste with size. The most common mode is 
to paint them with red ochre, which is worth nothing. The 
next process is that of priming, which consists in giving a coat 
of white lead with red lead, and a little drier in linseed oil. 
This is the first coat, and upon which the look of the paint on 
completion depends. The first, or priming, coat is put on before 
“stopping” the work, should that process be required. It 
consists of filling up with putty any cracks or other imperfec- 
tions on the surface of the wood. If the putty used in the 
process of stopping be introduced before the first coat of colour 
is laid on, it becomes loose when dry. A good painter, after the 
application of this first coat, removes by pumicing all irregulari- 
ties from the surface, especially those rendered apparent by the 
knots and fibres of the wood. A smooth surface being thus 
obtained, a second coat is given, consisting of white lead and 
oil; about one-fourth part of turpentine is sometimes added 
for quick work. If four coats are to be put on, this second one 
has sometimes a proportion of red lead, amounting to a flesh 
colour ; but if only three, it is generally made to assume the 
tint of the finishing coat. It should have a good body and be 
laid even. This coat, when thoroughly dry and hard, is in best 
work rubbed down with fine sand-paper and carefully examined 
to ascertain whether any further stopping be required ; and 
then the third coat, or “ ground colour ” applied, of a somewhat 
darker tint than wanted when finished, having sufficient oil for 
easy working, but not too fluid ; thus, two-thirds oil and one- 
third turpentine are employed, or sometimes in equal propor- 
tions of oil and turpentine. The flatting coat follows, the 
object of which is to prevent the gloss or glaze of the oil and to 
obtain a flat, dead appearance. The advantage is not confined 
to the look of the paint, for it hides all defects in the wood or 
other material that is painted. White lead is mixed with 
turpentine, to which a little copal varnish is sometimes added ; 
and when the tint is put in, it is always made lighter than the 
ground colour, or it would when finished appear in a series of 
shades and stripes. Flatting must be executed quickly, and 
the brush generally, if not always, carried up the wall and not 
across it. It must be understood that a flatting coat is not 
considered as a coat of paint ; being wholly of turpentine, it is 
by exposure to the air evaporated, leaving a thin coat of pig- 
ment which is only required for effect, not for use. Some 
painters, particularly where the work is required to dry rapidly, 
use a large proportion of turpentine in the several coats ; thus 
the ground coat has two-thirds oil and one-third turpentine. 
If four coats are to be laid on, the third has a little more 
turpentine than usual, which in the second is about a quarter, 
and so on. However, turpentine on the whole is chiefly useful 
for the purpose of saving oil and labour. It should never be 
employed where really lasting work is required. The necessity 
of having the substance perfectly dry before it is painted has 
already been noticed, and it is equally important that each 
coat of paint should be quite hard before another is applied, 
more especially where the work is exposed to the sun. When 
the material is quite dry the first coat is readily absorbed by 
the wood or plaster. 


The Spanish Churriguera Style. 


In the reign of Charles II., when taste was vile and morals 
corrupt, when the golden bribes and gilded Rococo of 
Louis XIV. tyrannised over England and Spain, when Italy 
with her Guarini’s and Borromini’s, Naples with her “ guglias ” 
and gaudy extravagances furnished a new infection of conceit 
and the absurd—“le dégotit du beau améne le gotit du 
singulier,” and Spain, sated with Herrera, turned to prey on 
foreign garbage, then license succeeded to rule and every- 
thing became a lie. The age was one of gold in metal but of 
lead in art, and never was religion more crusted over with 
tinsel ceremonials or more stripped of realities ; never was the 
temple more prostituted by Pagans than by bunglers who, 
calling themselves artists, made up with barbaric ornament 
their want of sentiment and design. The terms by which 
Spaniards denounce this degraded style are derived from José 
Churriguera, of Salamanca. The master was out-Heroded by 
his disciples, Narciso Tomé, Geronimo Barbas, Simon Gavilan 
and others—“ non ragioniam di lor.” The Churriguerists were 
cursed with a depraved invention, which seldom succeeds in 
an art so fixed as is architecture. Stone and iron, wood and 
solid substances were now tortured, in defiance of material and 
propriety, into sculptured pictures of spirits of the air, sun- 
beams and ethereal transparencies ; forests of Sorian pine were 
carved into fricassées of flying angels and daubed with gold 
leaf. Madrid, although deficient in fine Roman, Moorish, 


Gothic and Cinque Cento art, is rich in this Rococo, which 
came well devised for a fungus town that sprouted out of the 
decay of the older capitals. A pet specimen is the facade of the 
Hospital de San Fernando, at Madrid, erected by Ribera in 
1726, which certainly entitles both inventor and admirer to an 
admission into Bedlam. Another gem is the Trasparente 
in the Toledan cathedral, constructed by Tomé in 1723, and 
then considered the eighth wonder of the world. As the court 
set the fashion scarcely an edifice in Spain escaped these harpies, 
who were worthily succeeded by Royal Academicians. These, 
with their chairs, chains and centralisation, were the inventions 
of Philip V., who came, according to Cean-Bermudez, him 
self an R.A, to crush ignorance and false taste with a strong 
arm. He created an artistical inquisition, which watched over 
architectural heresies, and whose approval was requisite before 
any new edifice could be erected. Thus the intellect of the 
nation was fettered by conventionalities, and every opening 
closed against private judgment and individual mind, Coldly 
correct and classically dull, these retrospective censors endea- 
voured to resuscitate an alien artificial style, which neither 
affected the Spaniard at large by associations with the past, 
nor by intrinsic excellence, nor by conformance with existing 
wants, creeds and social habits ; hence the soulless, savourless 
piles of commonplace, the feeble veneerings of the ideas of 
other ages and men, that weigh upon the Peninsula and bear 
the mark of the beast. The apostle of this learned eclectic 
mediocrity was Ventura Rodriguez, the Mengs of brick and 
mortar. To him, the “restorer of Spanish art,” succeeded 
Juan de Villa-nueva, who fixed, says his friend, Cean-Bermudez, 
“its most brilliant epoch.” Few, however, who glance at the 
heavy Museo of Madrid will agree in this eulogium. ‘“ Tous 
les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.” If these bores 
in building be right, then your Berruguete, your Herrera was 
a blockhead—“ rien, pas méme académicien.” These pedants 
not only prevented the restoration of the Gothic and national 
styles, as occurred with us, where Anglo-Saxon energy has 
shaken off the foreign incubus, as the lion does a reptile from 
his mane, but encouraged the mutilation of many of the 
grandest works of better men and periods. Churches and 
cathedrals, wherever the clergy were rich and tasteless, were 
remodelled and “ beautified.” Grecian facades were stuck on 
to Gothic fronts, until insides and outsides were alike shorn of 
unity and propriety—witness the incongruities which disfigure 
the ancient cathedrals of Lugo, Pamplona, Gerona, Badajoz, 
Valencia. The first modern building in Spain is the royal 
palace at Madrid, which was erected tor Philip V. by Sachetti, 
an architect of Turin. It is altogether Italian in its merits and 
demerits, and as perfectly un-Spanish as are the two summer 
residences of the Bourbons—that at Le Granja being the work 
of Juvara, a Sicilian ; the other at Aranjuez, done by Bonavia, 
a Lombard. Philip V. presided at both, and there is no mis- 
take in their ultra-french character. 


Contour Surveys. 

A map, say of an estate, may be contoured by adopting the 
following course :—Take parallel and equidistant lines of levels 
all over the estate, also parallel lines at right angles to and of 
the same width apart as the first. In running the former, take 
the points which correspond to the intersections of the trans- 
verse lines and peg them. Supposing the distances to be Ioo 
feet, where the land is comparatively level, the squares thus 
formed will be small enough, that is, the levels will be suff- 
ciently frequent. But, where it is steeper, divide, and if 
expedient, subdivide the squares with other parallel and trans- 
verse lines. Having taken the levels—all, of course, with 
reference to one datum—lay down the lines upon the map and 
mark the levels in figures at the intersections—the lines in 
pencil, but the figures in ink. The levels will be odd quantities, 
while the contours are to be set at even heights above the 
datum. Therefore the intermediate even heights will have to 
be ascertained by calculation, and the surface from point to 
point, sectionally, will have to be considered straight—which it 
will be if the squares are taken with due regard to the undula- 
tions of the land. Suppose that the contour lines are to be at 
5 feet vertical distances apart, and that it is required to find 
the position of the intersection of one of them on a I0o-feet 
line, the levels of the two ends of which are respectively 84°15 
and 76°65, difference 7°50; say, as fall 7°50 : Ioo : : fall 4°15 
to the distance of point 80 from 84°15, = 55°33 feet. The point 
thus found will be a point in contour 80, and the remaining 
points in the same contour will be found by observing all those 
pairs of heights between which the 80 feet must come, and so 
also will the points in all the other required contours on the 
map. The lines will then have to be drawn with due curva- 
ture through the points found and inked in, and figured at 
their terminations for. the purpose of identity. The heights 
found by levelling being true heights, their continuing to 
accompany in figures those found by calculation will be found 
advantageous rather than otherwise. By counting the lines 
and multiplying their number by their vertical distance, 


| differences of level will be at any time readily ascertained. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE is a disposition on the part of local authorities -of 


late to restrict competitions to those architects who :have | 


already designed buildings of ‘the ‘class that, may be -re- 


quired. The effect of this is: generally to.-excludeJocal } 


architects. A few weeks ago the’ Nottingham Guardians 


wished to erect new workhouse buildings, and no. architect | 


in the town was found to be eligible to compete. Last 
week a corresponding experience was presented in Lincoln. 
Baths are to be erected, and as it was stipulated that 
intending competitors must have previously carried out 
work of a similar character, that signified the exclusion of 
the Lincoln architects. As one of the aldermen. said, it 
might as well have been announced that the builders of 
Lincoln were incompetent to build the baths, inasmuch as 
not one of them had carried out work of the kind. There 
are no doubt architects throughout the country who can 
claim to be experts, as forty-nine of them offered to compete 
for the Lincoln baths, but they have no right to suggest they 
possess a monopoly of knowledge on the subject, and 
every one of the forty-nine must at one time have been as 
inexperienced as any of the Lincoln architects. Finally it 
was determined that the Lincoln architects should have the 
opportunity of placing their names before the assessor for 
selection and of taking their chance with the other com- 
petitors. There are, unfortunately, too many architectural 
monopolies at the present time in England, and the 
buildings produced under the system are not super-eminent 
either in appearance or in arrangements. It would there- 
fore be unwise to increase the number. 


Str HumpuHry Davy considered that the most 
ridiculous of all possible projects would be a proposal to set 
up windmills on the tops of houses for the purpose of 
ventilation. But that was practically a scheme of the late 
CaRLo GIULIANO, the jeweller, whose shop in Piccadilly 
was distinguished by a casting of the head of Juno which 
belongs to the British Museum... His. apparatus was to be 
worked by wind, and one of them was to be fixed on every 
house in the Metropolis: Strange to say, some of the 
Cabinet Ministers who held office at the time professed to 
be favourably disposed towards the windmills and were 
prepared to give their support to measures for the com- 
pulsory use of them. Carto GIULIANO was at great pains 
to count his approaching profits, and assured himself that 
he was to be wealthy beyond the dreams of American 
millionaires. Not one of the mills was set agoing, and yet 
the inventor, when he died, was worth 24,5282, which, of 
course, was derived from the profits of the. excellent 
jewellery he manufactured. He bequeathed some of his 
work of the value of 200/. to the South Kensington.Museum. 
He also left to some of his customers jewellery that will be 
equal to ro per cent. of the value of their purchases. If 
his windmills were carried out to the extent he desired, and 
he held to asimilar arrangement at his‘death, all the jewellers 
in England would hardly be able to supply the presents. 


LITHOGRAPHY, which during many years in England has 
been associated with the pattern-sheets of tailors and 
hatters, is now receiving some condescending glances from 
amateurs as if it were a novelty. In the, hands of. Davip 
Roserts, Louis Hacue, J. D. Harpinc, BRANDaRD, 
Hawkins, . Nasu, Prout. and many _ others, it -was 
utilised to produce plates which are equal to those by foreign 
artists.: « But they believed lithography ‘was’ an elaborate 
process, and they expended time as well'as labour on their 
work. The new notion of it is that lithography is ‘only 
adapted for representing objects in the quickest manner. 
The ccllection which Mr. WHISTLER at present exhibits will 
be supposed, by his admirers, to express, the true character 
of the art. Some of the plates may have occupied him for 
a quarter of an hour. ‘They express as much as could be 
seen by a clever man ‘at a glance, and whose hand was 
almost as quick to represent as his eye was to seize. They 
come as near facsimiles of pages in a sketchbook as anyone 
can desire. Many of them are, scenes in Paris, some are 
from places near the city. A few were taken from spots along 
the Thames, which Mr. WHISTLER has formerly represented 


in a different manner.. We doubt if all were drawn on 
stone, for most of ‘the sketches look as if transfer-paper was 
preferred. Mr. PENNELL, who acts as the introducer of 
Mr, WHISTLER as a lithographer, like the majority of 
amateurs, prefers paper to stone because it is more con- 
venient. It is not convenience but quality which’ should 
be first sought, and no drawing on a transfer-paper is com- 
parable to one made on stone. The latter, however, re- 
quires experience and practice, and the ambition of modern 
would-be innovators in art is to dispense with both. ' The 
revival of lithography has not produced a plate which in 
value comesnear those which were obtainable half a century 
ago. 


IT seems probable that the puzzle offered by HoBein’s 
costly mbassadors in the National Gallery has been 
partially solved. It will be remembered that when the 
painting was shown there were inany guesses at the identifi- 
cation of the figures. Miss Mary S. F. Hervey concludes 
that the principal figure is Jean: DE DINTEVILLE, Seigneur 
de Polissy, Bailly de Troyes, who was ambassador to 
this country from France in 1532-33. His companion is 
GEORGE DE SELVE, Bishop of Lavaur, who was ambassador 
to CHARLES V. ‘The evidence rests on a manuscript of the 
seventeenth century, which appears to have formed part of 
an Inventory of pictures, It came into the possession of a 
bookseller of Pré-Saint Gervais, from whom it was pur- 
chased by Miss Hervey. The authenticity of the docu- 
ment is not yet disputed, and it has been printed in the 
“Revue de Champagne et Brie” and in the “ Correspon- 
dance Politique d’Odet de Selve,” published by the Com- 
mission des Archives Diplomatiques in 1888. Miss 
Hervey has presented the manuscript on which she relied 
to the National Gallery, and it will be framed and hung in 
one of the rooms for reference. 


JEAN DE DINTEVILLE was born in 1504, and in 138 
he would be in his twenty-ninth year, the age which is 
inscribed on-his dagger. GEORGE DE SELVE was born four 
years later, and on a book near his figure is written “ £T. 
SU 25.” On the globe introduced in the picture, Polissy, 
which was the ambassador’s estate, is conspicuously marked. 
The lettering therefore corroborates the manuscript. Ina 
Rouen catalogue of 1787, and in, Leprun’s “ Galerie des 
Peintres Flamandes” of 1792, the picture is mentioned, 
but the figures are said to represent MM. pr SELvE and 
D’AvaUx, the latter probably being a’ corruption of DinTE- 
VILLE.. It is: remarkable that Mr.- Sipney Corvin had 
already stated that one figure was DINTEVILLE. The 
reasons for the introduction of the distorted skull, musical 
instruments and other accessories can only be conjectured, 
but it is satisfactory to have a clue to the two men, who 
were of some importance in the sixteenth century. 
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_ THE revised illustrated syllabus of the course of instruc- 
tion in drawing in elementary schools issued by the Science 
and Art Department is a great'improvement on some of 
the early schemes. The examples are not of the kind by 
which young students are repelled. The use of the brush 
as well as the blacklead pencil is suggested, and it is 
evident that inspiration has been drawn from the flexible 
handiwork of Japanese draughtsmen. Drawing from 
common objects is recommended, and memory sketches 
are to be introduced. The syllabus forms a drawing-book 
that should supersede a’ great many which are in use. It 
is‘a good sign’ when ‘such ‘an ‘effort to modernise the 
Department’s teaching is made by ‘the officials. 
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Architectural Antiquities of 
WMormanody. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES. 


HE church of St, Jacques is the largest, and considerably the 
more interesting of the two parochial churches of the place. 
It had the singular good fortune of escaping, together with the 
castle, nearly uninjured from the bombardment during the reign 
of our third William which laid the town in ashes. It was 
begun about the year 1260, but was little advanced at the 
commencement of the following century ; nor were its nineteen 
chapels, the works of the piety of individuals, completed before 
1350. The roof of the choir remained imperfect till ninety 
years afterwards, while that of the transept is as recent as 
1628. Thus it is a valuable specimen of the ecclesiastical 
architecture of successive ages. In the lines of the transepts 
are traces of the early pointed style, apparently coeval with 
the church at Eu ; the friezes are ornamented with small pierced 
quatrefoils, as in that building, and the portals, now mutilated, 
are in the same style. The nave is of much later date, and the 
vaulting, though Gothic, is intermixed with Grecian members 
and scrolls. The triforium in the choir is filled with elegant 
Perpendicular tracery. The lady chapel is perhaps one of the 
last specimens of Gothic art, but still very pure, except in some 
of the smaller members, such as the niches in the tabernacles, 
which end in scallop-shells, instead of terminating with a 
groined canopy. The bosses of the groined roof are of the 
most delicate filigree-work, and the vaulting is also ornamented 
with knots pendant from the ribs. The panel-work round the 
chapel takes circular terminations in each panel, but filled 
within with an elegant tracery, terminating with the acanthus. 
The windows of the chapel are acutely pointed. The horizontal 
mullions (an unusual feature in French architecture) are 
ornamented on the outside with the ovolo. The nave is sup- 
ported by flying buttresses, each filled with tracery of eight 
mullions. The tower at the south angle of the west front is 
lofty, and in the Perpendicular style. In the north aisle of the 
choir is an elegant screen, which probably encloses a chantry 
chapel, and, like the lady chapel, exhibits a singular mixture of 
pointed forms, interspersed with Roman members ; parts of it 
resemble the tomb of Bishop Fox at Winchester. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing, Mr. W. D. CarGe, president, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen-were elected members, viz. :— 
Messrs. C. M. Berrington, H. E. Davey and J. M. Weston. 
The President announced that a trip to Greece had been 
arranged for, lasting twenty-eight days, the start to be made 
on December 18. Members intending to join in the tour were 
requested to communicate with Mr. H. H. Stannus. 
Professor HERKOMER then gave an address on 


Scenic Art. 


Professor Herkomer said :—You will agree that there is 
some danger in encouraging an enthusiast to speak of an art in 
which he is but slowly feeling his way by means of experiment, 
for he is sure to see possibilities in his own mind that cannot 
be manifested to others except by demonstration. 

When I was in full swing of my experiments, many absurd 
motives were imputed to me by the over-indulgent public, who 
have witnessed and encouraged my efforts in stage-work ; of 
these the most fallacious was my supposed desire to reform 
the scenic art of the times. Surely, when an artist, who has 
sternly suppressed the craving for stage-work during twenty 
years, at last is able to build a theatre of his own in which to 
make experiments, it is hard that he cannot do things his own 
way without at once being made to pose asa reformer. I will 
frankly give you my thoughts and reflections on scenic art, but 
although I shall suggest many changes, I want you to under- 
stand that I am but a worker and not a reformer in this field 
of art. 

The questions for consideration are—Firstly, “The 
auditorium ;” secondly, ‘‘Realism on the stage;” thirdly, 
“ The lighting of the stage.” 

As the very word theatre means “a place for seeing,” we 
must first consider how it is that it has become so mucha 
place for “partial seeing.” Practically, the means at the 
command of the modern scenic artist are unlimited in their 
range and possibilities. But unless some serious changes are 
made in the construction of the auditorium, the scenic artist 
will never have his work properly seen. 

There is a strange innate conservatism in man that causes 
him to repeat a model once established and with almost Stoic 


indifference to the exigencies of the age. Thus it is that the 
semicircular-shaped auditorium of the present day theatre, 
which sometimes forms a complete circle like a deep well, has. 
as its prototype the first great Dionysiac theatre, built 340 B.c., 
with its auditorium scooped out of the rock. The Roman 
theatres were copied mainly from the Greek originators, but 
were built on level sites and not scooped out of rock. There 
was even a double theatre built in 50 B.c. “ which revolved on 
pivots so that the two together could form an amphitheatre in 
the afternoon after having been used as two separate theatres. 
in the morning.” Inthe Roman theatre the “ orchestra,” which 
was occupied by senators and people of rank, would correspond 
practically to our present stalls and pit. 

‘There was a change in the well-like shape of the theatre in. 
the Middle Ages, when the miracle plays were given. This 
was owing to the temporary homes needed by the strolling 
players. Either they were performed in churches, or tents, or 
wooden sheds, or courtyards of inns--the latter, especially in. 
the time of Elizabeth, under the management of Shakespeare 
and that carpenter Burbage. What the first building erected 
by Burbage in London in 1576 for dramatic purposes was like 
I cannot say, but no doubt some illustrations exist. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the deep “well-shaped theatre” has been 
bred into our natures for many hundreds of years, and will take 
some time to breed out. All the inconveniencies are overlooked 
or are considered essential parts of the proceedings—at all 
events, when people are in such a building they really feel that 
they are in a theatre. On the same principle, hundreds of 
people who never enter a theatre on principle will witness a 
play enacted by German Reed’s company, because St. George’s 
Hall, in which the performance takes place, does not look like 
a theatre, and their consciences therefore sit at rest. But for 
the real Zadztué of the play-house any new distribution of seats. 
would be heresy, and it is this personage that the manager 
fears and bows to—kence a deadlock in the construction of 
theatres. 

No doubt for economical reasons the builders of theatres. 
have been compelled to adhere to the old form of auditorium, 
which is, as I have said, nothing more nor less than a great 
well. I am fully aware that the form of auditorium in 
Wagner’s theatre at Bayreuth (which to me is the only correct 
form) is not easy to carry out in a city like London or Paris. 
Still, I believe a modification of this principle is possible, and 
that some form of auditorium with an entirely new method ot 
distributing the seats could be invented without encroaching 
too much upon ground space, and at the same time without 
reducing the number of seats required to make the theatre 
pay. Here is a chance for the building architect. In any case 
the principle should be to provide seats from which the full 
intention of both actor and scenic artist can be perfectly seen 
by the audience. I take it that an actor should study his actions 
as much as his tone of voice, and that in many cases his mean- 
ing should be made clear to his audience by his movements. 
alone. But how is it possible to make his movements convey 
at the same time the right meaning to the person who sits. 
30 feet or 40 feet above him and the person who sits lower than. 
his feet? Now it will be readily understood that the point of 
view from which a plastic picture is seen is of even greater 
importance to the scenic artist than it is to the actor, yet under 
existing circumstances it is impossible for him to make his stage 
picture look right to every person seated high and low in this. 
great well. 

When judging the pictures in the Royal Academy for the 
annual exhibition we sit in a semicircle, and the pictures are 
held opposite the President, who sits in the centre. I have 
noticed that the Academician who sits nearer the centre finds 
much less fault with the drawing in the pictures than the 
Academician who sits at the end of the semicircle ; and for 
obvious reasons. In our studio, again, we carefully raise our 
picture on the easel to the proper height before showing it, and 
studiously place the chair in front of the picture for the spectator, 
as we believe the entire effect of our picture to be lost if the 
eye cannot rest somewhere near the actual point of sight in the 
composition. 

The reasonable placing of the spectator before a plastic 
stage picture is of equal importance, and I must perforce con- 
sider the imperfect seeing of the scenic artist’s work as a serious, 
perplexing, as well as an unfair tax upon his art. 

Having so far touched an initial flaw in the construction of 
the auditorium, we will pass on to the actual scenic work of the 
stage. 

Of course there are people who think all scenic display is 
hostile to the drama. But the dramatic and pictorial are to my 
mind inseparable factors in a stage play ; therefore I could not 
be happy with Shakespeare in a barn. And although a bad 
play or a badly acted play cannot be saved by the mere excel- 
lence of its scenic mounting, a good play and good acting is 
most assuredly enhanced by tis (to me) indispensable auxiliary. 
But now we come upon that most misconstrued word “ realism.” 
I might as well clear the ground by saying that positive realism 
on the stage is an impossibility. Let me explain. 
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Natural phenomena must always be expressed through an 
art, and that art is applied by a human _ being whose idio- 
syncrasy leaves its mark on every effort. Therefore the aspect 
of reality is by no means always attained by actuality on the 
stage, because the very foundation of scenic art is artificiality. 
Further, it is through the management of light that we touch 
the real magic of the art. Hence it follows that open-air plays 
can never be satisfactory. The actuality of nature andthe 
artificiality of the actor’s situation can never blend ; nor is the 
light under control of the magician whose especial privilege it 
is to take you into a world of his own making. It is through 
his craft that he makes you realise nature, and it is through 
artificiality that his craft becomes expressive. 

Many people who witnessed one of my plays took it for 
granted that I had opened out the background so as to bring 
actual nature into the line of sight, for to them the distance 
looked too real to have been artificially produced. After the 
performance I allowed them to come on the stage to see by 
what means I had obtained the illusion, and it was curious to 
note the tendency to resent the “trick” whereby their eyes 
were deceived. Some may even have doubted my honesty, 
and may have gone away with the idea that I did not show 
them the real method whilst they were on the stage. But they 
hardly realised how, through the management of lights, the 
strangest deception can be practised upon our visual organs. 

By means of absolute control of the lights we arrive at 
mystery, and without mystery the very backbone of scenic art 
would be broken. It is this want of mystery, through the 
presence of daylight, that caused the Oberammergau “ Passion 
Play” to appear so unnatural to me—I use the word 
“unnatural” advisedly. 

The real secret of perfect scenic art lies in illusion—in 
deception—in not allowing the eye of the spectator to see the 
means whereby the semblance of reality is obtained. Mere 
actuality does not accomplish this. any more than simple good 
painting. It is in the attempt to get every requisite effect by 
‘painting that so much mystery is lost on the stage, for the 
scenic artist’s art should be as much hidden as that of the 
actor. We should not require to know whether a background 
is painted or modelled any more than we should trouble our- 
selves to know whether an actor is’ “‘made up,” or appears in 
his natural form. We ask that he shall look the character that 
he is portraying. Just so ought we to desire that his back- 
ground shall be artistically right. I-plead that the “make up” 
(as it were) of the background should be held to be of equal 
importance with the actor’s personal “make up.” If you 
dispense with the one, you might as well dispense with the 
other. Indeed, if you accept a rose bush cut out of thin 
boards, the edges of which you can hold between your thumb 
and first finger, ora street scene painted on canvas and hung 
across the stage upon which shadows of the passing actors are 
thrown from the footlights—a sheet that is moved like a sail 
by every draught of the stage—you ought in truth to accept an 
actor whose wig has been so badly put on that his own black 
hair shows underneath the artificial bald head. The latter 
would never be accepted by the public, but the former are 
seldom questioned. 

It is amazing to me how an audience that is only too ready 
to howl down the slightest inconsistency in the characters 
acted on the stage will meekly accept the grossest incon- 
sistencies in their scenic surroundings. The utter absence of 
mystery, the barefaced childish neglect of truth to nature never 
disturbs them—so few people, alas! have looked at nature ; 
hence the impunity behind the proscenium. But all this is 
not right. I hold the stage to be the medium through which 
the greatest truths in nature can be brought home most 
directly to the minds and hearts of the people, and all the arts 
can, to their fullest capacity, be united in this most complete 
form of human expression. But we should not be satisfied 
until all the arts are placed on an equal footing, not necessarily 
of importance but perfection. Let this be clearly understood ; 
instead of swamping the actor by the scenic art, the perfection 
hinted at here would quite as often mean the entire subjection 
of scenic art to the importance of the actor at certain moments. 

Although the one branch, scenic art, that I am now treating 
of has improved, the improvement has been unsolicited from 
without. But that is naturally a slow process. Wait until your 
audiences howl down a ridiculous stage moon, and you will 
soon mend that luminary. It is quite safe at present to let 
your moon rise perpendicularly up the sky, very quickly, -until 
the mechanism is exhausted, and then let it stop. Further, 
the moment this red, rising moon appears over the horizon, it 
shall send rays of blue light from the opposite direction from 
which it rose. It is safe to let down a “wobbly” sheet of 
canvas, also close to the footlights, with a scene painted 
thereon representing breakers dashing over the cliffs, and 
perhaps a sinking ship in the distance, to which the actor may 
have to refer in his speech. It is safe to have layers of canvas 
hanging from the “sky,” like so much washing hung on a line ; 
and certainly nobody every questioned the prerogative of the 
-“ firmament” coming together at right angles in the corners. 
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Now, I rejoice whenever I see a noble effort to bring about 
an “artistic whole” on the stage, notably from the hands of 
that great artist, Sir Henry Irving, who, with a giant’s strength, 
carries through schemes that would crush any other actor or 
manager. I suspect there is but one master-mind behind the 
Lyceum proscenium, and that is the secret of all success. If a 
thousand people are needed to carry out an art scheme it must 
be’ planned and directed by the one man who stamps it as his 
work. - Still, scenic work as we see it, even at its best, is still 
more or less on old lines, and on those old lines the greatest 
capabilities of the art cannot be reached. 

You may ask if mere good painting on the stage will not 
give you the best result, what will? My answer is—There is 
no law to guide you ; use whatever contrivance gives you the 
best effect. Through the witchery of the light do we get at 
the semblance of nature on the stage, and often the most 
trumpery materials when properly illuminated will beat the 
most skilful touch of the painter. Therefore the scenic artist 
must be a born experimenter, with the faculty of seizing the 
artistic accident. He must be an inventor of ways and means, 
must be of an imaginative as well as a practical turn of mind, 
strong in body and indefatigable in his energy,'and withal a 
first-rate artist. Rather a “large order.” But it is to this 
scenic artist that the actor should look for the completion of his 
dramatic situation. Although the interest is more centred upon 
the actor than upon his scenic surroundings, I would go: so far 
as to say that many a dramatic situation has been weakened on 
the stage (although the spectator could not perhaps define the 
reason) by the “mood,” or, as the Germans say, “ Stimmung,” 
of the scene being out of harmony with the rest of the actor’s 
situation. 

It is this mood or aspect of a scene that should, to my, 
thinking, reflect that of the actor, or else strengthen it by the 
force of contrast. 

Just as an atmospheric effect, or a,scene in nature, produces 
that indefinable condition of the mind-that we calla “ mood,” so 
ought a scenic effect on the stage to impress itself on the mind 
of the spectator by its poetic and picturesque fitness. To 
produce this magical effect the question of lighting is perhaps 
the most momentous, as the best design and the most artistic 
work can be utterly ruined by the improper application of the 
light. I fancy that there have been but few changes made in 
the system of lighting the stage since the introduction of gas. 
Electric light is only supplanting gas, with little, if any, 
departure from the same system of applying it. 

It is strange that tradition sticks to the stage more than to 
any other form of art, resulting, as it does, in habits of thought 
to which we trace the origin of fashions, of manners, of 
mannerisms and of blindness. But I would not sweep away 
tradition any more than I would allow it to cripple originality, 
if it were sincere, for such originality would emanate from 
minds that have not striven for mere novelty. But so over- 
whelming in their magnitude are the demands made upon both 
scenic artist and stage-manager, to which must be added the 
maddening limitation. of time for all their efforts, that they 
naturally resort to tradition in order to save their very lives, 
By avoiding all experiments the scenic artist at least retains 
the serene “mood” of the stage-carpenter, whose habits of 
thought are stereotyped, to put it no more strongly. 

But without experiment, fresh from every piece and every 
design, there would be no more chance for the scenic artist 
wholly to break loose from the bondage of tradition than it 
would be possible for an author to produce original plays if he 
had to write for the same company year after year. 

Now, 1 cannot but wonder that results on the stage are 
successful at all, considering how divided are the elements at 
work upon scenes that should have, as I have said, the stamp 
of one mind—either that of the stage-manager or that of the 
author. The “limelight artist” is as far removed from the 
contriver of the mechanical devices as the scene-painter is from 
the stage or acting-manager. And all the difficulties are as 
much a sealed book to. the public as—well, as an orchestral 
score. Therefore, in criticising the present methods of lighting 
I wish in no way to undervalue the enormous difficulties that 
beset author, manager and scene-painter in their attempts to 
please a mysteriously-constituted public. But there are so 
many pieces placed on the ‘stage now with every preparation 
for a long run, that I maintain that some radical changes could 
be made, not only with advantage, but with ease, especially in 
the matter of lighting the stage. In view of this, I will first 
attack the sacred footlights. 

I take it that footlights are simply the. survival of a period 
in which lights had to’be given with but poor material. Anda 
nice. commotion there was when the candle period had to give 
way to the lamp system (because the’ actors considered the 
stumps of the candles as their perquisites), and again when the 
lamp system was swept away by gas. Footlights are convenient, 
but they are chiefly to blame for the false and unnatural aspect 
of the stage, to which, I fear, the public have become so 
accustomed that they almost prefer it to anything more closely 
resembling nature. Lately in Munich (where scenic art is by 
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no means at its worst) at one of their good theatres I saw an 
interior lighted up entirely. by the footlights, which caused the 
top of the table to be. absolutely: dark, so that the poor actors 
could not see to eat without putting their noses down into the 
plates. 

But what are we to do without footlights ? 

We all know that the lights from within the proscenium 
alone cause heavy shadows on the faces’ of the actors as they 
approach the front of the stage, and that these shadows must 
be relieved by some lights in front of the proscenium. But 
where to place them?. Nobody will be rash enough to say that 
light ever came from the ground in nature. Therefore, to place 
lights on the ground under the noses of the actors cannot but 
-destroy all chances of obtaining truthfully the aspect of nature 
on the stage. If footlights were only becoming to the actors 
one might put up with the unnatural effect they produce. But 
here again the verdict must be against them. 

In my first little experiment at Bushey I had fully intended 
to introduce footlights, but time was getting short and the 
effect was so good without them that I simply left them out. 
A great virtue was made of this by my kind critics. Now, to 
be credited with a virtue of which one was unconscious makes 
one think very kindly of one’s self, and it was not long before I 
worked this accident into a theory. The year after, in my 
pictorial music-play, “An Idy],’ I found the shadows on the 
faces of the actors could be perfectly softened by the group of 
lights I had placed on each side of the auditorium, about 
10 feet from the proscenium, and raised to about the height of 
the actor's face. These lights I afterwards ‘‘ boxed up,” so 
that they were perfectly hidden from the audience and only 
gave their light to the stage. I may safely say that the effect I 
produced with this aid was, to the judgment of a painter’s eye, 
as nearly as possible that of open daylight.. I naturally now 
allude to the painter who aims at truth in nature, for we have 
in pictorial art the same-incongruities that I complain of in 
modern stage-work. We have portraits (aye, and by great 
painters) representing a strong studio light on the face of the 
sitter, casting its heavy shadows under the nose, chin and 
eyes, with a landscape in the background including a setting 
sun, or even with an additional effect of moonlight higher up 
on the canvas. In speaking of daylight, I do not mean neces- 
sarily sunlight, for that is much easier to represent on the stage 
than the diffused light of day when the sun may be hidden by 
light clouds—an effect that was probably first well rendered in 
our times by Frederick Walker, that master to whom we owe 
a true Renaissance in English art. 

But if anyone wishes to gauge this cffect of nature by 
mechanical means, let him look through a camera obscura, and 
Walker's art will be immediately suggested to him. Therefore 
{ rather aim at getting the effect of diffused light of day, and to 
leaving sunlight for special scenes. 

To produce this the lights that I have described would be 
most serviceable, and could be adopted in nearly all the larger 
theatres. Their illuminating power and height from the 
ground would have to be adjusted to the requirements of each 
stage by careful experiments. As they are electric they can be 
reduced in strength, or their colours changed with the greatest 
ease from. behind the proscenium. Limelight from the dress- 
circle in no way takes the place of these lights. I saw this 
method in America, and felt it to be a failure. Thus, when the 
musical conductor and orchestra are sunk below the eye-line, 
the spectator should be impressed with a new and delightful 
sensation—that of being able to look right into the stage-picture 
without any object to intervene and irritate. Now the fore- 
ground of a stage-picture should be treated with the same care 
and knowledge that a painter treats the foreground of his 
picture. But, unless the footlighis are abolished, the scenic 
artist’s foregrounds can never be the beginnings of his stage- 
pictures. The fact is, instead of their being a help to him, he 
has perpetually to work against them. 

Before passing further into the stage-picture I am anxious 
to pause and consider its frame, or, in other words, the 
proscenium. 

I take it that the proscenium should be to the stage-picture 
what the frame is to the easel-picture. It should separate the 
picture from the surroundings. But the stage-picture, just as 
the painted picture, should in that case reach the frame. In 
most cases the proscenium is built so high that a considerable 
space has to be covered with curtains to make the opening 
any way manageable. - Why is this so persistently done? The 
architect will tell you something about its giving dignity to the 
proportions of the house, or tell you—which I suspect to be the 
real reason—that it is customary to build them in this way. 


And so, year after year, theatres are built without inquiring 


what may be the real: function of the proscenium. How funny 
it would be to send a picture to the Academy in a frame that 


was a foot too high tor the picture; having the vacant space: 


modestly covered with a bit of “ Libeity silk.” 
other just as ridiculous ? 


But is not the 


Now let us suppose a proscerium to be built according to: 


the necessities of its function, namely, to enclose the whole 


stage-picture. Is this all that is required? No, for I have still 
a further change to suggest. 

I suggest that the proscenium be made to contract and 
expand. And for this reason. Every good .artist knows that 
the size of the canvas upon which he represents his subject has 
as much to do with the success ofthe. work as the proper 


placing of the subject within that space. On the stage, how- 


ever, with a fixed proscenium, the poor man’s cottage or the 
garret have to be represented of the same size as a palace; a 
corridor in a castle wherein much plotting is done (generally by 
two people) must be of the same size as the banqueting-hall. 
Or a house is first represented, and then a room in that house, 
which room is much larger, than the house. Thus the eye of 
the spectator is never properly prepared for the great climax 
scene, because the trivial incidents leading up to it have been 
represented on such a large and disproportionate scale. This 
contracting proscenium is in no way difficult to make or to 
apply to theatres already built, and ought to be workable by 
one man. There are so many. incidents in plays that come to 
one’s mind in which only two or three actors appear on a scene 
requiring no depth, that such a. contrivance would bean in- 
estimable boon to the scenic artist. But beyond this I look to 
the very foundation of composition in art, which, for the balance 
of the whole, requires not only the most careful consideration 
of parts, but demands that the human figure shall be made duly 
prominent. The scenic artist, by the aid of this contracting 


- proscenium, could, with the collaboration of the stage and 


acting-managers, carry out all the laws that govern pictorial 
composition in art. There need be no fear that the occupants 
of the lower side-boxes would see less than they do now, when 
the action happens to take place on their side. And as for the 
higher side-boxes—let them perish. In my model here I work 
it simply with a left-handed and right-handed screw, thus 
enabling one man to make the sides of the proscenium come 
closer together. The upper part is arranged for a counter- 
weight action. 

And now let us at least raise the curtain (to open from the 
centre, if you please), and take the stage and the making of the 
plastic picture into consideration. 

The subject is so vast that I hardly know where to begin, 
especially as. 1 hold the opinion, already hinted at, that the 
scenic artist can do his work but imperfectly without knowing 
the intentions of the stage and acting-managers. Indeed it is 
hard for me to separate these three personages. Stage work 
is done I know, and with marvellous results, with the author, 
stage-manager, acting-manager, machinist and many more all 
working in separate grooves, but such methods are mysteries 
tome. I have no right to address you on scenic art if you 
expect me to have been brought up in that school. On the 
other hand, I do not despair of being able to set you thinking 
from my standpoint. 

However small my efforts in. scenic art may have hitherto 
been, they have emanated from the inner consciousness of a 
painter ; and I have a sly feeling, not unmixed with obstinacy 
that Iam on the right track for the scenic art of the future. 
Then | am bound to say that I have been favoured in many 
ways at Bushey for such experiment: first and foremost, in 
having nobody to give me advice; further, in having nobody 
to please but myself, there being no commercial element in my 
theatrical proceedings ; again, in having men to work out my 
ideas who have had no training in stage work; and finally, in 
having a small and carefully selected audience who come by 
invitation predisposed to like what they see. 

And so my whole efforts in stage work have been to realise 
a painter’s view of nature, and that to the fullest. To ac- 
complish this, it was necessary to include more than the mere 
lighting of the stage or the design of the scene—it had to 
embrace the very actions and movements of the actors. 

That our pictorial methods of treating dramatic situations 
on canvas find favour with actors is shown in the fact that they 
frequently take hints from such works. I think the painters 
have hardly found the stage a fountain of inspiration for their 
art. Why, the very word “theatrical” is used as an expression 
of opprobrium when applied to a work of art. _ This again is 
not as it should be. The stage picture should call forth the 
highest powers of the painter. True, it is as perishable as the 
actor’s art ; but does the actor strive to make his art the less 
great because it perishes with him? Again, you may say it is 
anart of deception and not of real merit, depending as it does 
on endless contrivances. ut surely pictorial art is but another 
form of deception. In our art the painting of atmospheric 
effects and the rendering-of luminous bodies are only accom- 
plished by dint of endless “dodging” with paint. 

Scenic art should in no,way be held an inferior art, just as 
little as decorative art should be held secondary to the art of 
picture-making. 1 go further and say the greatest painters of 
the day should find.some. pleasure*in.such work; if only out of 


pure revenge for the inadequacy of: our paints, and. canvases » 


to reach. some--of the, rare..effects’ in. nature. All art is a 
struggle with the. inadequacy of our materials: for expression. 
But in stagework. the artist has. more-materials at his command 
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than in any other form of artistic expression—that is, when 
tradition and conventionality shall entirely give way to the 
intellectual “grip” of the painter who devises and carries out 
‘the scene. ‘Therefore, in urging pictorial consistency on the 
stage, I wish to see the presentment of nature as it 1s under- 
stood and appreciated by the painters mind. You will 
have as many varieties of such appreciation of nature ‘as 
there are men practising art. But all. the better for the 
art of the stage, for such work would at least be stamped by 
the idiosyncrasy of the painter (who is a student of nature) 
rather than by the tyranny of tradition. This tyranny 
thas declared it necessary for the actor’s face to be lighted up 
at all hazards. Therefore moonbeams have to follow the 
actors round the stage,and I make bold to say that shou'd 
two actors of prominence be on the stage at the same time, they 
would each have amoonbeam. Alas! for pictorial consistency. 
When the scenic artist has such pranks played with his work 
he may well despair. Why, in the name of sense and art, 
can’t the actor get into the fixed rays of the moon when he 
wants his face seen? I should have thought voice and the 
action of the body, however indistinctly seen, would be fiity 
times more impressive than the traditional method, which is 
after all nothing more than a confession of weakness. Nor 
need the darkness be overpowering to be true. Let that be 
guided by the painters art. Am I now arbitrary ? Perhaps, 
and yet I firmly believe every important moment in an actor’s 
part (when it should be absolutely necessary to see his face 
plainly) could be so arranged that light of some justifiable kind 
could be brought to play upon his face. 

Now for some of the scenic artist's methods. Hearing that 
I was going to give a lecture on scenic art, a friend of mine 
remarked to me, “Oh, then you -will tell us some of your 
methods.” This remark had a curious effect upon me, for I 
immediately asked myself the question, Have I any methods? 


{ have the one important method certainly of going on experi- | 


menting until I get the effect I want. But I have not thought 
of the ways and means by which I obtained the results as 
methods. I should find it just as hard to say what were my 
actual’ methods in painting a portrait. Perhaps after a few 
more years of experimenting I might be tempted to write 
a handbook on scenic art, just as we haye handbooks on every 
imaginable subject. But the joy of my work would then be 
gone, as I should know too much. The great joy I now have 
in such work lies in the excitement of experiment. No doubt I 
get, as do all successful workers, instinctive feelings of how the 
desired end can be gained, and it was in this way that I came 
upon the idea of slightly modelling the distance, and of 
placing a great sheet of gauze in front of and away from 
the painted sky. 

The effect, as I reflected, with which I have to open the 
scene (let us say of my music play, “An Idyl”) is towards 
evening. The work in the smithy ceases soon after the rising 
of the curtain, and the old people sitting outside their houses 
sing their evening song. 

Before the reapers return, the great harvest moon must 
appear over the distant hills, soft and warm in colour in the 
pink sky—an effect in nature that deeply moves every 
imaginative painter, and which has been most nobly rendered 
by the painter, George Mason. With but little hastening of 
nature’s time—the forty minutes of the act would be’ long 
enough to represent the last rays of the sun, casting the long 
shadows from the different objects on the distant slopes—time 
enough for the land to darken into that bewitching’ colour 
which is to be seen between the time of the setting of the sun 
and the rising of the moon. Then for the moon to increase in 
strength as it rises (correctly) into the sky, showing a halo of 
ever-increasing brilliancy as the whole scene darkens almost 
{nto night, when the curtain must shut off the picture from the 
eye of the spectator. 

Now, I reasoned that a painted sky could not be changed in 
colour, and a painted distance could not first give me the long 
shadows and then the absence of all shadows. The other 
alternative immediately presented itself to me—of making the 
distance in relief strongly enough modelled to catch the light 
and cast the shadows. I came-upon this as a natural inherit- 
ance, for my grandfather had already done the same thing, not 
for the stage but for the church. He was by trade a mason, and 
by nature an inventor of the first order. His opportunities for 
the display of his inventive faculties were most limited, having 
had, from an early age, the care of the little farm property. 
But his artistic instincts were so strong that he set to work 
with his boys to make those little pictures in relief of figures, 
with complete backgrounds, that we still see in the 
churches of Southern Germany. The Mativity was a 
favourite subject. Hands and faces of the figures were carved 
in wood and the draperies made of real material dipped 

‘in glue,- which stiffened when dry. Trees weie modelled 
partly with natural twigs and partly with mosses, and rocks 
and banks were all built up and coloured afterwards. In my 


boyhood, standing at the bench of my beloved father, I made | 


many such pictures in relief, but my subjects were purely of a’ 


romantic character. I made forests with distant mountains to 


‘shut them in, and I carved the animals and’ I carved the 


hunters. ' Therefore modelling the distance in my ‘play was 
simply to carry on the work begun and practised two genera- 
tions before. me. This modelled surface, properly lighted, 
appeared from the auditorium almost stereoscopic in its reality. 
For this modelling I used a mixture of plaster of Paris, glue 
and stamped paper, somietimes adding tow. Then local colour 
was given with the ordinary tempera‘colours. Let me now for 
a moment leave the background and speak of the sky. 

The sky was shut off by the houses to the right and left of 
the stage. This made it easy for me to sketch the gauze across 
the stage. From the backs of the houses I could play various 
limelights upon the front of the gauze surface which started 
from behind the hills in the distance, and therefore was free 
from it. It was made to lean forwards, so as to give oppor- 
tunities for throwing lights upon the canvas of the painted sky 
which was behind it and close up to the wall. This gauze 
produced an atmospheric effect far removed from the ordinary 
painted sky. No torm of painting could have rendered the 
various tones of the sky so truthfully, no pigment could have 
equalled the colour I obtained by the illumination of the gauze 
by the lights passed through coloured glasses. 

The surface of gauze is a perfect foundation for nature’s 
grey in skies, that subtle tone which baffles us so much in 
painting ; it is also a foundation for a soft blue, when the 
painted sky behind it is lighted up. With such a foundation 


-of tones, which are not produced by means of a pigment on a 


flat surface, wonderful atmospheric effects can be obtained. 
As forms can be thrown upon the gauze surface by means of 
lanterns, clouds can be made to chase each other across the 
sky. From sunrise to sunset, from storm to calm, all sky 
effects can be produced with a mystery, and withal truth to 
nature, utterly denied to brush alone. 

Having space on both sides of the gauze, the surface can be 
used as a transparent medium to soften harsh colours, or as an 
opaque surface upon which colour and form can be thrown 
from the front. I see endless possibilities for startling work 
with this material—I see a possibility of bringing living people 
within the focus of a lantern so constructed that they shall be 
reflected back on to the gauze surface and again be repeated 
innumerable times until the heavens would live with ‘spiritual 
figures. If life were only not so short ; if money were only 
more plentiful for such experiments ; if somebody else would 
only do my painting work I would produce a fairy phantasy 
such as man has only seen in his dreams. 

And these are some of my dreams when I lie awake at 
night, for the love of stage-work lies deep down in my soul, a 
gift no doubt from my tather, who, with his brothers and sisters, 
were all “ Passion” players, for that play is still performed in 
our native village in Germany every ten years since 1808, a 
village with its present 1,c0oo inhabitants, which boasts of a 
theatre costing them 600/. to build ; but forgive me, I had for- 
gotten, scenic art is my theme. 

-Now this atmospheric gauze sky is no dream. If I were 
building a new theatre in London I would arrange a gigantic 
gauze screen to be brought up out of the bowels of the theatre 
after the scene was set, and the principle of adjustment should 
be similar to that on breakfast dishes, whose covers turn back 
on a hinge and finally settle underneath. None but electric 
light, of course, must be used near the gauze, and all the lime- 
lights must be carefully fixed. I am not sure, but I fancy such 
a gauze screen could be woven in the fireproof asbestos. That, 
however, is a detail. I have given you the principle. 

In the magic-lantern, such as is used by scientific men, there 
are possibilities not yet dreamt of by the scenic artist, for his 
use of the ordinary lantern has not been carried very far. 

When my “Idyl” was on, a well-known actor said to me, 
after having examined the scene on my stage, “We can’t get 
this quality on our London stage.” I understood perfectly what 
he meant, because he used a term that belongs to painters in 
speaking of art. I will not attempt to define “quality ;” suffice 
it that its presence is felt as much as its absence in a work of 
art. But quality in scenic work is not obtained without the 
greatest attention to the lighting—to the concentration of light 
in order to bring out essentials and leave out non-essentials. 

Daylight is not garish, and in no light in nature is every 
object fully lighted up at any one moment. Yet so crudely are 
lights—electric lights especially—employed that every device, 
every artifice is cruelly shown up, and then good-bye to quality. 
Brilliancy is not to be obtained by extravagant lighting, which 
can only result in garishness. Pictorial brilliancy is obtained 
by the very economy of light. Why are they so afraid of 
leaving some parts of the stage picture suggestive and indis- 
tinct as we leave parts of our pictures?’ But for that the actor’s 
intentions must be made to harmonise quite as much with the 
intentions of the scenic artist as our painted figures are made 
to harmonise with the backgrounds of our pictures. It is 
always the painter, the painter, the painter, you see. You will 
have it dinning in your ears as you go away. But mark this, 
I do not consider the painter who merely designs the scenes by 
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means of sketches to be worthy to rank with the great scenic 
artist, such a one as I have already described. Unless he 
actually carries out the work on the stage (with, of course, his 
assistants) he simply stands on the same level as the musical 
composer who does not score his own music for his orchestra. 

Referring once more to my “ Idyl,” I felt the ground to be 
of such importance that I built up an uneven surface to imitate 
an old street, and I carved the cobbles. My purpose in doing 
this was a double one: to help me in the lines of the composi- 
tion, which would have been very bad had the houses started 
out from the flat stage, and to prevent my young performer 
from attempting the so-called stage walk. 

Such additional or upper surface for various stage grounds 
could easily be made and kept in stock. They would bring us 
another step nearer to artistic consistency. I shall never forget 
seeing Ophelia, in an open-air scene, lie down on the bare 
boards of the Opera House in Paris. Of course the poor 
Ophelia was mad, or she never could have done such a thing. 
By these upper surfaces I do not mean soft rocks that are like 
bags, and give way to the touch. In that great work “ Parsrfal,” 
as performed at Bayreuth, they have in one scene trees starting 
out from the flat stage boards, and on one side a soft rock, just 
big enough to take one of those large ladies who take the part 
of Kundry. She throws herself upon this rock in a paroxysm 
of despair, and has her work cut out not to roll off on the other 
side. 

Now, I fear it would be somewhat difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, to get the longed-for perfection, or to get that par- 
ticularly desirable quality into the scenic werk w hen plays have 
to be changed frequently. For that purpose I have in my mind 
to experiment with a system of obtaining form and colour by 
means of powerful lanterns—in short, to reflect nearly the 
entire scene instead of painting it. Great care would have to 
be taken not to get the actors reflected as well. But I do not 
see this as an insuperable difficulty. Here I merely throw out 
the hint for some clever artist to take up and complete. 

And now, in conclusion, a word about my moon. A round 
tin box, that was shut at the back and open in the front, was 
first made. I placed three electric lamps within, and closed 
the front with alens. Over the lens I placed tissue paper, upon 
which I painted the mountains of the moon. This box worked 
on two wires secured to the painted sky, behind the gauze. 
The upward movement of the moon-box was effected by means 
of a lever very slowly worked by aman. As the contrivance 
was some 4 feet behind and away from the gauze, neither the 
wires upon which it moved nor the electric cord hanging from 
it were visible through the gauze. But the light of the moon 
through the atmospheric medium was truly bewitching. — I 
reduced the electric lights to a mere glow for the rising of the 
moon, which produced the right colour, and then gradually 
increased the electric current as the moon rose in the slowly- 
darkening sky. Why the light passing through the gauze 
caused a halo round the moon cannot tell. There it was, and 
that is enough science for me. 

And now I have but to mention that this moon never rises 
out of Bushey. 


MURAL PAINTING BY THE AID OF SOLUBLE 
SILICATES AND METALLIC OXIDES.* 


HE use of soluble silicates was certainly known to the 
metallurgist,-George Agricola, in the sixteenth century 
and in the seventeenth. Glauber,t the chemist, described the 
method of preparing what he called the “ Tincture of Pebles or 
Flints,’ and, moreover, actually used soluble silicate as a 
“vehicle,” by staining it ruby with gold. He justly observes “that 
many great secrets are hid in the contemptible peble or sand, 
which an ignorant and unexpert man (if they were disclosed to 
him) would hardly believe; for this present world is by the 
divels craft so far possessed with avarice that they seek for 
nothing but money, while honest and ingenious sciences are 
not regarded at all,’ and he adds, “if an honest godly 
chymist by the grace of God in his labours do hit upon the 
right steps and yet do doubt whether he be in the right way 
or no, then by reading of good and true philosophers’ books 
he may at last learn out of them the firm and constant truth.” 
We need hardly say that we took Glauber’s advice ; the 
literature of our subject is voluminous, and we consulted all the 
“good and true philosophers’ books” relating to .1t which we 
could obtain, but we regret that their conflicting advice some- 
times left us in doubt as to whether we were taking the right 
steps, and we were thrown in no small measure upon our own 
experimental 1 resources. The results are described in this joint 
* A paper F by Mrs. Lea Merritt and Professor Roberts- Austen, C.B., 
read before the Society of Arts, on Wednesday, December 4. 
‘+ The works of John Rudolph Glauber, translated by Christopher 
Packe, 1689, pp. 45-47. 
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paper ; but the chesuiae would for the moment beg leave to say 
that it is the artist who has done all the work, as the chemist 
has merely watched the case in the interests of science, and in 
the hope of being able to promote the advance of decorative 
art in relation to the Church. 

We would add that the late bishop of the diocese from time 
to time expressed the most kindly solicitude in the work at 
St. Martin’s, and his appreciation of the results, and we deplore 
the fact that Dr. Thorold did not live to see the completion of 
the decoration of the little building in which he took so much 
interest. 

We have naturally turned to the Society of Arts, which has 
always shown generous interest in efforts to improve the 
decoration of our buildings, and we therefore ask its members 
to give their sympathetic attention to the efforts we have 
recently made to revive in this country a.method of mural- 
painting which has, we think, been unduly neglected. 

It is not necessary that we should attempt to give the history 
of mural painting, our object being to describe the method 
adopted by one of us in the decoration of a little church in 
Surrey, and to give our reasons for the hope that the results 
will prove as enduring as they are effective. It is, however, 
necessary to indicate briefly the nature of the more important 
methods of mural decoration which have from time to time 
been adopted. 

An examination of the walls of old churches in this country 

shows that coloured ornament was widely used in. internal 
decoration. Cases in which true fresco was employed must 
have been but few, though other methods were frequently 
adopted. It is recorded,* for instance, that in the reign of 
King Henry III, both English and foreign painters decorated 
the walls of the Royal Palace of Westminster.. The foreign 
artists, Peter of Spain and William of Florence, received six- 
pence a day for their work, while William the Monk, in the 
adjoining Benedictine Abbey of Westminster, had the higher 
remuneration of two shillings a day. Their work, however, was 
probably painted on the walls with colours mixed with oil, oil- 
varnish being also used. With decorations of this kind we 
have nothing to do in the present paper. We only offer an 
incidental reference to the truly venerable decorative methods 
of ancient Egypt, by which walls were coloured by metallic 
oxides, as leading to the consideration of the methods in which 
the surface of the wall is imbued with colour, which, in fact, 
becomes a part of the mural surfaces. These methods are 
as follows :— 

1. The method of painting on freshly-floated mortar with 
raw pigments, either mixed with pure water or slaked lime, 
the ground being both wet and caustic. The painting progresses 
like the fragmentary fitting of a child’s puzzle, the edges 
left by one day’s work being covered by the next. This process 
is called Buon’ Fresco. 

2. The method known as Fresco-secco, in which colours 
are used on a fresh but dry zwztomaco or ground ; but in Buon’ 
Fresco and in Fresco-secco the vehicle is lime water, and the 
binding is effected by the formation of carbonate of lime. 

3. The method of painting with a medium. of, which wax 
forms a considerable part. The wax mixed with colour may 
either be distributed by means of a heated spatula over the 
design drawn upon the walls, or a brush dipped in colour may 
be employed. As we shall not have to refer to this wax 
method again, we may add, as showing that the chemistry of 
the method received some attention, that the artist is directed 
not to employ an iron spatula, and Vandyke is said to have 
used one of horn. The modifications of the wax method are 
numerous, and some of them involve the use of gums, varnishes 
and turpentine, the vehicle being solutions of resin, wax and 
paraffin. 

It is unnecessary to say that the President of the Royal 
Academy advocates the use of a particular modification of the 
wax method, known as “spirit fresco,” and that Sir Frederic 
Leighton used it with admirable effect in his well-known 
pictures at Lyndhurst + and those in the Gallery. of the South 
Kensington Museum. With regard to this process Sir F. 
Leighton observed in 1864 that “the only point in which it 1s 
inferior to real fresco is in the absence of that pure crystalline 
quality of light so peculiar to the latter.” The South Ken- 
sington pictures are, we venture to think, deficient in this 
luminous quality, and in this respect the new pictures at St. 
Martin’s, Wonersh, leave little to be desired. Mr. F. Madox 
Brown has also used this Gambier Parry “ spirit fresco” process 
in his seven beautiful mural paintings in the Manchester Town 
Hall, and, as he says, has “had no reason to complain of their 
behaviour.” The process is, however, so far as we know, 
absolutely unsuitable for external decoration. 

The Society of Arts viewed this wax process with favour 
more than a hundred years ago, as it awarded, in 1786, a gold 
palette to Miss E. J. Greenland { for her attempts to revive the 


* Vetusta Monumenta, 
+ Fournal of the Soctety of Arts, vol. xii. 1854, p 


p. 203. 
{ Transactions, vol. v. p. 107. 
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use of wax in mural decoration, while in 1792 she was thanked * 
for a further communication ‘on a method of making a com- 
position for painting in imitation of the ancient Grecian 
manner.” 

As regards the methods of Buon’ Fresco, so widely practised 
in early Italian art, from the year 1390, when Pietro d’Orvieto 
used it at Pisa, we would only observe that it was hardly ever 
employed alone, as the works were finished with external 
touches of unprotected tempera, which, of course, rapidly faded 
under. atmospheric influences. We owe to Vasari and to 
Cennino Cennini (1437) clear statements as to the methods 
followed by the Byzantine artists, and subsequently by the 
Italians. Cennini says that their works were always finished in 
distemper. Angelino used solid distemper of excellent quality, 
which proved to be very enduring. _Ghirlandajo employed 
distemper widely. Perugino painted in pure fresco, and re- 
touched with distemper. We have dwelt on these facts because 
the retouching with tempera, which is certain to fade, was to 
some extent rendered necessary by the puzzle-like nature of the 
work in true fresco, as even the most skilful artist must have 
left some joins in the frescoes which needed covering with 
colour. In the use of the method, the merits of which we are 
about to urge, no retouching is necessary. 

It may be useful if we add that M. Marzocchi di Bellucci 
has, after laborious investigation, recovered many of the old 
recipes and prescriptions adopted by the early fresco painters, 
and has recently received a gold medal for his fresco-work from 
the Société d’Encouragement of Paris.t 


The Soluble Silicate Process. 


The history of this process, as far as this country is 
concerned, may be said to have begun with the efforts to 
revive the use of true fresco in the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster. Its use in that building is well 
described in the reports and letters written by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A.,f between the years 1859 and 1861, and the Journal of 
this Society shows how anxiously the subject was considered 
within these walls. We believe, however, that in the interval 
between the work of Maclise and that done by one of us at 
St. Martin’s, Wonersh—that is, more than thirty years—no 
decorative work has been executed by the water-glass process 
in this country, and this fact constitutes the main justification 
of our paper. The process is referred to at some length 
in a paper on fresco-painting communicated to the 
Society in 1864,§ by Mr. Beavington Atkinson, the chair being 
taken on that occasion by Lord Elcho (now the Earl of Wemyss), 
who observed that “while they admitted that fresco puro was 
imperfect in itself, let them not on that account give up mural 
decoration altogether, till they were assured that no good 
substitute had been discovered.” It was on this memorable 
evening, February 10, 1864, during the discussion of Mr. 
Beavington Atkinson’s paper, that the merits of the process we 
have adopted and the difficulties which attended the efforts to 
work in true fresco at the Palace of Westminster were brought 
into strong light. ‘Lord Elcho referred to “a most interesting 
conversation” he had had with Mr. Herbert on this subject, 
and the following is the graphic record of this conversation as 
given in the pages of our Journal. Mr. Herbert told Lord 
Elcho that “he had nearly been driven mad by the trouble and 
annoyance which the old system of fresco caused him. He 
added that he never knew how the work would turn out, the 
colours being put on while the plaster was wet, in which state 
it remained for about eight hours, and having finished a piece 
one day, he had to wait till the next to see whether it was 
correct.” The results also differed from day to day. “Thus, 
with respect to the small fresco of King Lear and Cordelia, 
Mr. Herbert had cut out the head of Lear six times and that 
of Cordelia five times, and there was no part of that picture 
which had not been cut out four times,” so that evidently much 
depended on the plasterer. We would here observe that we 
are satisfied from our own experience that this must have been 
the case, and we may add that at St. Martin’s we maintained 
throughout the work the most cordial relations with the artificer 
whom we entrusted with the manual portion of the work. We 
should not have considered it necessary to say this had not the 
page of the /ouwrnal of the Society from which we are quoting 
recorded the “melancholy fact that Mr. Dyce’s and Mr. Herbert's 
plasterers had each died mad—one raving mad, and the other 
melancholy mad,” Mr. Herbert attributing this regrettable 
incident in a great measure “to the constant worry” to which 
these unfortunate men were subjected in their department of 
the process, 

In view of these statements, it is not remarkable that the 
soluble silicate or water-glass process, the rival of true fresco, 


+ Transactions, vol. x. p. 168. 

* Bull. dela Soc. a’Enc. vol. x. 1895, p. 821. 

+ See the excellent work on mural decoration by Mr. W. Cave- 
Thomas (London: Winsor & Newton), and also the twelfth report 
of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts. 

§ Journal of the Society of Arts, vol. xii. 1864, pp. 194, 225. 


found strong advocates, for as Lord Elcho said, “they had 
high testimonials in its favour, as it appeared to have stood 
the test of a good many years. The examples, for instance, 
of this process at Munich had stood while the (true) frescoes 
had failed.” Reference will subsequently be made to the present 
state of the pictures by Maclise at the Palace of Westminster. 

After a lapse of twenty years the water-glass process or 
stereochromy was again brought to the notice of this Society 
on February 15, 1884, when the Rev. J. A. Rivington read a 
paper on the modification of the process which bears the name 
of Herr Adolph Keim. 

It is to Mr. Rivington’s efforts to introduce the process into 
this country, and to his personal kindfiess, that one of us was, 
in the first instance, indebted for information respecting it and 
for our knowledge of its details, which we will now proceed to 
describe. We should, however, state that although, so far as 
we can ascertain, no decorative work had been executed in this 
country for thirty years, that 1s, until we worked at St. Martin’s, 
nevertheless, many experiments in the process have from time 
to time been made by Professor Church, F.R.S., the dis- 
tinguished professor of chemistry at the Royal Academy. His 
first investigations on this subject were made in the years 
1853-54, and were noticed by the Rev. John Barlow in a 
Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institution, Professor 
Church’s latest contributions to stereochromy are embodied in 
his treatise on “ The Chemistry of Paints and Paintings,” * and 
in a Parliamentary paper to which we shall again refer. 

The process of mural painting known as stereochromy was 
invented about the year 1825 by Von Fuchs, and first practised 
in Germany by a group of artists of whom Kaulbach is the 
best known, and in this country by Daniel Maclise, R.A. That 
the early paintings were less permanent than the inventor 
hoped they would be is largely owing to the imperfections in 
the preparation of the walls and to the too hasty application of 
the final fixing fluids. These points have been so completely 
demonstrated that it is safe to conclude that, where the pre- 
paration of the wall is thoroughly and conscientiously carried 
out, pictures can now be painted on the walls of our buildings 
which will not only resist atmospheric conditions of a trying 
kind, but may becleansed by free use of pure water, that is, 
filtered rain water or distilled water. 


Manipulation Involved in the Process. 


There is nothing about the process which is beyond the 
skill of any good plasterer, but it is necessary to follow faith- 
fully the directions issued by the Munich manufacturer of 
Keim’s materials. 

The method of painting is simple, and the artist may pursue 
it at leisure, and may retouch the work where desirable until 
the whole effect is satisfactory. The final fixing of the colours 
also indurates the wall and vitrifies the painting, so as to make 
it hard and capable of resisting wet and atmospheric conditions 
which are ruinous to fresco and tempera. The surface is with- 
out lustre, it may be either rough or smooth as the artist wishes, 
and the colours are both clear and bright. A very full palette 
is available, which comprises forty-five pigments chiefly com- 
posed of the mineral oxides with which artists are familiar. 
Vermilion, cadmium, chrome yellows and madders are not 
used, but are replaced by red lead, chrome lead and uranium 
yellows. Zinc white and baryta white replace white lead. 
The important stages of the process are the preparation of the 
wall and the final fixing of the pictures, which also completes 
the hardening of the mortar. In preparing a wall for painting 
the first care should be to make it absolutely dry. Damp 
bricks or over burnt bricks or decaying wood must be cut out 
and replaced with sound material. Upon the stone or brick 
wall the first coating of mortar, commonly called rough-cast, 
must be laid. 

For this mortar lime must be selected which has been 
slacked a very long time, and the purest that can be obtained. 
It should have lain some years in a pit thoroughly slacked. In 
the preparation of the mortar and throughout the entire work 
only distilled water or filter rain-water can be used. 

The mortar for the rough-cast consists of four parts of 
washed and dried sand to which one-eighth part of Keim’s 
rough-cast extract is added, and one part only of lime. The 
lime must first be well stirred in twice its bulk of water and 
passed through a fine sieve, then mixed with the sand. Water 
may be then added to produce the proper consistency. 

The wall is to be carefully dusted and made very wet. 
When it has sucked in the water a very thin mortar is 
“thrown” from the trowel, and before this is quite dried the 
mortar is again cast upon it in sufficient bulk to make the 
surface absolutely even. Great care must be taken that the 
rough-cast is perfectly even, because if this is not the case the 
painting-ground subsequently laid upon it cannot be made of 
equal thickness, This mortar must not be allowed to dry too 
suddenly, as cracks would be caused. In very dry, hot weather 
it should occasionally be sprinkled with water. If cracks 
appear, they must be carefully filled. The time that this 
mortar takes to dry varies according to climate or weather. 
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Under the most favourable circumstances it would require 
nearly a year. When dry, the painting-ground is laid upon it. 

The painting-ground consists of eight measures of dry- 
painting-ground to one measure of lime. Thin and sift the 
lime as before, and mix it with the powdered material in dis- 
tilled water. The rough-cast must be made thoroughly wet 
with distilled water and the painting-ground is then laid upon 
it. This should not exceed one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
It requires some skill to lay it, as the quantity of lime is so 
very small. The plasterer must only undertake so much as he 
can finish rapidly before it sets, for if he rubs it after it is dry 
the surface will be rotten. When this layer has dried for 
several days, a crust of Carbonate of lime will be formed upon 
the surface, and would prevent the water-glass from being 
absorbed in the body of the mortar. To destroy this calcareous 
incrustation an acid is used. The acid supplied by the Munich 
firm is diluted with three measures of distilled water. We find 
that the acid supplied to us for use is hydrofluosilicic acid. This 
is brushed upon the walls twice in succession bya slow, regular 
movement from a large hogshair brush. The wall is then 
allowed to dry for twenty-four hours. After the acid is dry 
the walls may be washed twice with distilled water. The 
hardening fluid as supplied by the Munich manufacturers is 
then applied, being first diluted with two measures of distilled 
water. A varnish brush about 3 inches wide is used for the 
purpose and is lightly and evenly drawn over the surface. 
Drops must not be allowed to run down and there must be no 
retouching. The wall is allowed to dry for twenty-four hours 
and the application then repeated exactly as before. 

In the case of ceilings, where it is difficult to lift the fluid 
with a brush, or on walls where the painting-ground has from 
some cause been of unequal thickness (which makes it difficult 
for the hardening fluid to penetrate equally and so bind it to 
the wall), it is best to dilute the hardening fluid with four 
measures of distilled water and to brush over the surface twice 
in succession, and after it has dried to repeat the operation in 
the same way. 

Ceilings may more easily be treated by means of spray, but 
for the acid solution a glass spraying-can must be used. The 
appliance supplied for fixing may be used for this purpose, 
the spray being produced by the aid of ordinary bellows. 

The ground thus laid is pure white. When struck or 
scratched it should ring like stone, if rubbed with the finger no 
little grains should be detached, and water thrown on it should 
be quickly and evenly absorbed. If the painting-ground satis- 
fies all these tests it is ready for the artist, and may be either 
immediately painted on. or it will remain equally fit to receive 
colour after an interval of years. 

Should the presence of any hollow spots in the painting- 
ground be detected by sounding, these must be cut out with a 
sharp knife down to the rough-cast and replaced, every detail 
of the successive treatment of the original ground being 
repeated. The cause of such spots, in which there is no union 
between the painting-ground and the rough-cast, may either 
be due to insufficient wetting of the rough-cast, to careless 
work in plastering, or to insufficient treatment with the acid 
and subsequently with the hardening fluid. The rough-cast had 
not, in fact, been penetrated by these fluids. 

The colours are found to “work” very freely. They are 
supplied finely ground in distilled water, and are mixed ona 
tin palette (an aluminium one would be much lighter) with 
little wells arranged to hold the moist colour. . 

The wall must be kept wet while painting, for which 
purpose the spraying-machine used for fixing is available. 
The pigments of course look darker in the wet'state than they 
look when dry, but as the picture may be easily moistened, 
there is no difficulty in harmonising various parts, and a 
knowledge of the depth of colour to be expected when the 
work is dry is soon acquired. The use of thin transparent 
washes upon the white ground or over other colours adds a 
great charm to the effect. Body colours may also be used. It 
is to a certain extent possible to wash off unsuccessful portions 
of the colour; but, as in fresco, the best work is that which is 
carefully traced from finished studies and painted quickly 
without alteration. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
the depth of colour attainable is about equal to pastel, although 
there is a clear transparent quality about the work which differs 
greatly from pastel. 

When the whole picture is finished and has been allowed 
one or two days to dry, the fixing should be done as follows, 
but if the atmosphere is not exceptionally warm and dry have 
the place warmed by fires. The fixing fluid supplied from 
Munich is diluted for the first and second applications with two 
measures of distilled water, and for subsequent applications 
with three measures of water. It is very advantageous to warm 
it after dilution by standing it, in covered vessels, in pails of 
boiling water, as when hot it sets more quickly, but if warmed 
in other vessels evaporation would cause loss of some of its 
ingredients. 


* Seeley & Co., 1890, pp. 19, 73 and 244. 


It is first applied in the form of spray by means of a sma 
appliance specially devised for the purpose, and connected with 
bellows. Care must be taken to spray the work evenly, and 
any drops running down should be instantly dried with clean 
blotting-paper. After drying for twenty-four hours the fixing 
fluid is applied again, the degree of dilution being the same, 
but the spraying appliance may be more closely approached to. 
the work and a more copious douche given without fear of dis- 
turbing the colours. After again drying, the fixing solution is 
again applied as spray,»but diluted with three measures of 
distilled water. 

After this the colours will be found to be so far fixed that 
for further treatment it is best to use a broad paint-brush. For 
the lighter colours four applications of the fixing solution will 
generally be found enough; but some colours, notably the 
darker tints, may require twice as many. The test of perfect 
fixing is afforded by rubbing the work with a white cloth or 
with white paper. Strong white paper or visiting cards may 
be dragged across the colour to be tested with as much pressure 
as the hand will exert. If the card shows the least stain of 
colour, the portion whence it came should be brushed over 
with the fluid again. No colour should receive more solution 
than it requires, for “ over-fixing” would produce a grey, shiny 
spot. This part of the process is tedious, as time must be 
allowed for the drying between each application of fluid. In 
Munich it is always done by an experienced workman. It is 
well, after the first fixing, to dwell more upon the darker 
colours, going over those parts a second time with the spray 
while they are still moist, provided that no moisture lies on the 
surface and is thoroughly absorbed 

A few weeks after the fixing it is desirable to wash the 
pictures with a copious spray of distilled water, to cleanse 
them from a slight efflorescence that may have appeared. 

Von Fuchs recommended that the under-ground should be. 
treated with two applications of water-glass, diluted with twice 
its bulk of water. Upon this the painting-ground is laid one- 
tenth of an inch in thickness, and is composed of ground 
marble or dolomite, with not too much lime. The proportion 
of lime is not fixed, but in Maclise’s journal stated to be as 
one-third. The subsequent treatment of this ground, first with 
phosphoric acid diluted with six times its bulk of water, in 
order to convert the crust of carbonate of lime into phosphate 
of lime, and afterwards two applications, with interval allowed 
for drying, of fixing water glass diluted with equal bulk of 
water. The painting is then executed in water-colours. The 
fixing is effected by spraying with water-glass diluted with only 
half its bulk of water, the operation being repeated with 
intervals for drying until the result is attained. 

Reference to the original treatise by Von Fuchs shows that 

the improvements effected by Herr Keim consist, first, in 
restoring the original scheme of the inventor in the preparation 
of the wall ; second, in fixing the proportion of the lime used in 
the painting-ground at one-eighth instead of one-third of the 
bulk of powder ; third, in directing that the fixing should be 
done more gradually by more diluted silicate. The fixing fluid, 
as provided by his manufacturers, is to be diluted with twice its 
bulk of water, and after the second application with three times 
its bulk, instead of only one-fourth, as prescribed by Von 
Fuchs. 
Von Fuchs found fhat silica combined more readily with 
two bases than with one, and, consequently, water-glass became 
insoluble with increased rapidity, when mixed with earths or 
mineral oxides, forming double and treble silicates. Water- 
glass exhibits much greater power of adhering to powdered 
marble and dolomite than to quartz, although a little lime with 
quartz improved its cementing powers. With gypsum its effect 
was not satisfactory. 

As has been already stated, one of the authors of this 
paper was instructed in the details and manipulation of this 
method by the Rev. J. A. Rivington, who most kindly obtained 
the necessary materials from Munich, and explained their use. 
Fortunately, he has now arranged for the supply of the materials. 
in London, and has trained a practical man in the preparation 
of the wall and in the operation of fixing. The walls of the 
little church of St. Martin’s, Wonersh, which one of us had the 
pleasure of decorating, were successfully prepared by a skilful 
local plasterer, employed by its builders, Messrs. Brown Bros., 
of Bramley, Surrey ; there were, however, slight irregularities, 
which more experience would have rendered it possible to 
avoid. The process of fixing was, therefore, unduly prolonged. 
We were anxious to show that, with the exercise of due care, 
satisfactory results could be obtained by inexperienced plas- 
terers, but the services of a trained workman, who is perfectly 
competent to fix pictures, can also be secured by application to 
the Rev. J. A. Rivington, of Bladon Woodstock. 

The cost of the materials, the acid, hardening fluid and 
fixing fluid, as sold by the Munich firm, is estimated at about 
3s. 4d. per square métre of surface. The cost of the colours 
is about what artists’ pigments of the best quality’always are in. 
this country. 

(To be concluded.) 
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EDINBU?%GH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


FTER treating of education, registration and other 
subjects, Dr. Rowand Anderson advocated the claims of 
the school with which he is associated in Edinburgh :— 

Intimately connected with this question. of education, and 
what our Association and others are doing to help it on, is the 
Edinburgh School of Applied Art, and in a few words I desire 
to impress upon you, and through you the public, the claims of 
this school. 

To the extent of our limited means, and aided by the 
unselfish exertions of many of our busy members, our Associa- 
tion did much for the education of its younger members by the 
aid of evening work classes. These were carried on from the 
year 1883 till 1892, when, seeing the necessity for greater 
efforts and for enlarging the scope of the education so as to 
include not only architects, but all the various trades whose 
combined work goes to makea complete building, and generally 
all who are engaged in the application of art to work, this 
Edinburgh School of Applied Art was established by the 
united efforts of a body of subscribers, chiefly members of 
this ‘Society, by the Board of Manufactures, who provide 


_ accommodation for carrying on the work, and also assistance 
_in the management of the school by the city, who have 


generously given us an annual contribution of 1I,o00/, and 
also by this Association as a body giving as large an annual 
subscription as our funds admit of. 

The school is in the fourth year of its existence. The work 
of last year is now on the walls of these rooms, and I feel sure 
that if you take the trouble to examine it you will recognise 
that useful and good work is being done. This school differs 
from all other art schools in at least one respect. The latter 
are to a large extent schools for the teaching of drawing and 
colour as a pictorial art, and the great bulk of the work done in 
these schools is the production of drawings worked up toa 
certain empirical standard of excellence as drawings, the reason 
for that being that the income of the teacher is partly made up 
of payments by results, and this méans that the student is there 
for the benefit of the master quite as much as for his own, 
while here the drawings are only means to an end—the end 
being the acquiring of an accurate knowledge of the grammar 
of art in its various phases and epochs. Each student is 
encouraged to make his drawings in the way he feels he can 
best do so. The education we give is one in common ; that is 
to say, all the students, no matter what their occupation may 
be, pass through the same training—the common ground is a 
study of the superficial forms of architecture and their deco- 
rative features, perspective, light and shade, historical ornament, 
colour and modelling. We make architecture the basis of 
our teaching because it is out of architecture that all deco- 
rative features have grown, and because in a building all the 
different arts, whether of stone, wood or metalwork, painting, 
&c., are combined in the completed building, and if this is 
to be done successfully the workmen must all understand one 
another and be able to speak the same language. Further, 
this school is for the development of the individuality of the 
pupils, and not for the training of them to make pretty drawings 
and pictorial representations of things, because you must 
remember that drawings for applied art are solely for the pur- 
pose of communicating the ideas of the designer to the work- 
man, and while in many cases the drawings may be, as 
drawings, very rude, the work made from them may be most 
refined. Another important feature in this school is that all 
the teachers are engaged in the art they profess to teach; they 
are thus able to give much practical and useful help to the 
students. This is the practice followed in all applied art 
schools abroad. Another most important feature is that we try 
to bring our students into personal contact with work of every 
kind. Every Saturday afternoon during the summer months 
the students are arranged in parties, each under the care of a 
leader who is able to guide and help them ; they visit good, old 
‘buildings and spend the afternoon in measuring and sketching 
work of all kinds—stone, wood, metal and plasterwork, painted 
decorations, furniture, &c. ‘This work concludes the session. 
Prizes are annually awarded to those who, in the opinion of the 
committee, merit encouragement. They are given in money, 
which must be spent in visiting and studying work of all kinds 
during their holidays. At the end of a four years’ curriculum 
larger sums of money will be awarded to enable students to 
devote their entire time to study, either at home or abroad, for 
a lengthened period. The best proof of the want of suclf a 
school is to be found in the succéss ‘that has attended it. 

The promoters of this school are satisfied beyond their first 
expectations. There are as many students as the accommoda- 
tion put at our service by the Board of Manufactures conveni- 
ently holds. Industry and enthusiasm characterise all our 
pupils. We could not be more fortunate with our teachers, and 
you have only to look around. those walls to see the amount of 
work we get through in the course of the session, keeping in 


view that the classes are only morning and evening ones. You ‘ 
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will also see the interesting old work of every kind the students 
deal with on Saturday afternoons and during holidays. Now, 
although we are doing well, if the school is to progress we must 
do better. I wish this school to be acknowledged as the place 
to send all apprentices to, They will get here what they can- 
not get in their offices or workshops, and the rewards and 
bursaries are equal to what they can get anywhere else. 

If employers would make a rule that their apprentices should 
study here, they would, from the rapid progress they make, 
reap a substantial benefit in the increased efficiency of the 
apprentice. The latest development we have introduced is the 
establishment of two scholarships in Scottish National Art. 
The scholarship is held for one year and is worth 50/. The 
student must, in addition to attending the school, spend daily 
all the time he would otherwise have spent in an employment 
in the study of Scottish art from existing examples. It is 
admitted that the careful delineation and analytical study of 
the best works of ancient art is the most powerful factor in the 
education of one devoted to applied art in construction, decora- 
tion, the use of different materials, and the adaptation of means 
to an end. It is intended to make this work, in addition to its 
educational uses, the basis of an art survey of Scotland, and in 
time we shall have here a record of the numerous works of art 
scattered over the country available for consultation by students 
of history and arts. The next development wanted is a work- 
shop for wood and metalwork. The advantage of this would 
be that it would form another appliance for enabling a young 
man to find out what he was best adapted for, which, I 
maintain, should be the chief aim of early education. 

Many a young man feeling that art is his vocation takes 
to picture-painting, or goes into an architect’s office, and 
conspicuous success does not always attend his efforts. Now, 
if he had had the opportunity of testing his various powers in 
a school like this, he would have found out the particular line he 
ought to have followed. When one thinks of the enormous 
sums that have becn devoted by the State and by individuals 
to further and encourage the one art of picture-painting, it is 
hoped that now that a wider and juster view of the extent and 
possibilities of art is beginning to prevail, a school such as this 
will receive liberal support and encouragement. The organisers 
hope that it may become an important training ground for 
artists of all kinds, and that the education on a common basis 
may inculcate that love and reverence for each other's work 
which is essential to success in combination ; that from this 
school may emanate a set of workmen thoroughly appreciative 
of the beauty of a harmonious and well-proportioned whole, 
who in their work will not strive to be independent each of the 
other, but, realising the relation of their work to its environ- 
ment, will unite to produce that perfect harmony in which alone 
lies true beauty. 


MODERN DECORATION. 


PAPER on the subject of “ Modern Decoration” was read 

on Monday evening before the members of the Leeds 

and Yorkshire Architectural Society by Mr. Francis D. Bedford. 
In the course of his remarks the lecturer declared that art has 
never suffered so much from comparison as at the present time 
in consequence of the whole world being so easy of access. 
The result too often was to make artists forget themselves, and 
the fact that they carried within them the same elements as 
created the lovely works to be met with in other countries. 
The admiration for the past was governed to a great extent by 
sentiment. Their work should never ignore the age they lived 
in, but rather interpret the hidden beauties that lie all around. 
It was no doubt difficult in the present age for an artist to 
retain the spirit which moved him, and harder still to put it 
forth. Competition was so keen, and competition was the 
demon of destruction to art. Far too many artists nowadays 
expressed themselves in a past language or a present, because 
they had no language of their own. In architecture and its 
branches they saw much of what should only have been the 
model. There was too much of the note-book in_ most 
buildings. After apt quotations from Washington Irving 
and Emerson bearing on this point, Mr. Bedford said 
English art had derived a great and _never-to-be-forgotten 
benefit from those who in the earlier part of the century 
by their writings told them of the spirit which animated 
the work of their forefathers.. The spirit of love in design and 
truth in execution, which had slept for a hundred years, 
awoke refreshed. But let them remember there was no such 
thing as a revival, no such thing as the restoration of a force 
long since spent. In such attempts they were false both to 
the past and to the present, and that begot a confusion which 
was worse confounded. They must be true to the present, and 
to it wed themselves heart and soul, strengthened with the 
lessons taught by the past—a past which had reached them 
slowly, and must be carried on in the same gradual way. It 
was to nature they must turn, not to museums. Nature would 
restore all things, and the study of it should be seen in all they 
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designed. What the painter said in colour the decorative 
artist did in line. The divorce between colour and line, when 
natural, was astounding, but when it arose from sheer indolence 
was deplorable. Concluding, Mr. Bedford remarked that the 
great garden of art was now being weeded. Fresh seeds were 
being sown, and some flowers had already appeared upon the 
earth. The lecture was illustrated by a number of designs for 
stained-glass, wall-papers, furniture and mural decoration by 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, Mr. Christopher Whall and Mr. C. S. 
Pooner. 


THE BANQUETING HOUSE, KENSINGTON 
PALACE. 


Ie a letter the Director of the National Gallery calls atten- 

tion to the present condition of the Banqueting House, or 
so-called conservatory or orangery, in Kensington Gardens, 
which was designed by Sir C. Wren. This remarkable build- 
ing, which to my mind, says Sir E. Poynter, is'a masterpiece 
of proportion and of most picturesque originality, a study for 
all time of the admirable effect to be produced by the judicious 
use of simple materials in the hands of a great artist, has now 
been used for many years as a potting-shed. It was built for a 
summer banqueting-house to Kensington Palace, and its nobly- 
proportioned windows, opening to the floor of the Portland 
stone platform on which it is raised, looked down the broad 
path of the palace garden, from which it is now separated by a 
hedge and the public way. 

The platform, as carefully studied as to its mouldings and 
proportions as the rest of the exterior, is falling out of repair, 
and its stones are becoming disjointed and damaged under 
rough usage. Externally the other architectural features of the 
building are in good preservation. As regards the roof, I should 
think its condition doubtful, and this is a matter of great im- 
portance, for the internal decorations are of the highest beauty in 
the rich but purely classical taste of the timeand of the best work. 
At each end of the long banqueting-room is a rotunda, panelled 
and adorned with Corinthian columns, and cornices with elabo- 
rately-enriched mouldings, all in carved wood, executed in the 
finest taste and at great cost. The principal room is, or I should 
say was, decorated in the same rich way. Now my impression is 
that when I saw this building two years ago through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Primrose, the then Secretary to the Department of 
Public Works, there was evidence of rain having come through 
the roof ; if this is so and it is allowed to continue, every one 
knows what will become of the carved woodwork before very 
long. But, be this as it may, what is certain is that a large 
extent of the panelling with its carved mouldings has been torn 
down from the back wall for the more convenient placing 
of rows of rough shelves to hold the ranges of flower-pots 
kept there during the winter. That such a barbarism should 
have been committed (it was probably done many years 
ago) seems incredible did we not know by sad experience 
with what callous indifference the most beautiful decorations 
are treated as soon as the building which they adorn goes out 
of use and is forgotten ; and it is in the hope that this noble 
specimen of the great Queen Anne age may be rescued from 
further injury that I address myself to the Z7zmes as the great 
exponent of grievances. Otherwise, what I foresee is that the 
work of neglect and destruction will go on, until some day a 
wise official will see no use in preserving a building half-ruined 
and very ill-adapted to the purpose to which it is now put, and 
the public will wake up to find another beautiful work of the 
olden time gone, and its place supplied by some elegant 
construction in corrugated iron or from a builder’s pattern- 
book. 

Such of your readers as are interested to know the class 
of work which is thus perishing piece-meal in the Royal 
Banqueting House, I would refer to a doorway of about the same 
period preserved in the South Kensington Museum (near the 
western entrance) which was given by the Office of Works from 
a house pulled down in Carey Street when making a site for 
the Law Courts. They will there see, and ina screen from Fife 
House, Whitehall, preserved in the same place, the character of 
the carvings which are now in the perilous circumstances 
which I have described. There is some irony in the Office of 
Works giving with one hand, as worthy of preservation in a 
museum, what the other seerns to be allowing to perish, where 
it is not at pains to demolish it altogether. 

May I make a suggestion for putting this truly noble build- 
ing to some better use than that of a potting-shed? It has 
often occurred to me that for a small museum of objects of 
historic or other interest, illustrating the record of the old Court 
suburb, no place could be more appropriate. The destroyed 
panelling could easily be restored from the portions which 
remain, and | venture to say that the public would appreciate 
the charm and beauty of the building when put into proper 


order, and that it would become a pleasant and popular place 
of resort. 


The Fate of Richelieu’s Head. 


S1r,—In view of the real facts of the case your note, inserted 
some time back, as to the sealing-up of the above head in the 
tomb at Monsieur Nénot’s suggestion, is completely mystifying 
to one who knows every inch of the Sorbonne Church, and 
every item of its fittings and of its history. . I am the fortunate 
possessor of a rare pamphlet entitled “ Les Tombeaux des 
Richelieu & la Sorbonne,” which is not in the British Museum, 
and cannot be obtained, I believe, out of France, and even then 
only with difficulty, as it is, I believe, out of print. 

When Richelieu was buried, those entrusted with the work — 
of preparing his vault (in the centre of the church and inside ~ 
the: communion rails, as stipulated in his will) “found one 
ready made,” says the contemporary chronicler, viz. the disused 
sewer of the College of Calvi, which Richelieu demolished to 
make room for the church of his college buildings, and which 
coincided.with the centre of his church. The masons patched 
up the “vault” without knowing what it was, and the great 
man’s remains were let down into the sewer. Fate willed a 
greater humiliation still for the proud man. At the Revolution 
of ’93 the coffin was opened, along with numerous others (nearly 
thirty in that church, alone), and emptied of its contents, and 
the skull was severed from the trunk, stuck on a pike, and 
borne through the streets of Paris to the ribald jests and jeers 
of the mob. For’ seventy-three years the skull was lost sight 
of—the inscription on the west side of the south transept of the 
Sorbonne Church informs us of that fact—and, according to 
the “procés-verbal” published zz eatenso in the pamphlet I 
alluded to at the beginning of this letter, the skull, being as 
mysteriously discovered, was put in a mahogany box, duly 
sealed, and placed with great pomp in a cavity under the 
monument in the south transept on December 15, 1866, “ post 
annos Ixxiii. a lugenda profanatione,’ the monument having 
been brought back in 1815 from the Petits Augustins (whither 
it had been conveyed by M. Lenoir at the Revolution for safety) 
when times were quieter, and placed in the transept. 

Why M. Nénot should have feared desecration of the skull 
I fail to see, nor do I understand how it was “enclosed and 
sealed as public property ” at his suggestion, as your paragraph 
asserts. It has been for twenty-nine years under the monument 
by Girardon, and was quite safe there, and required no inter- 
ference whatever. Perhaps your informant wished to convey 
the intimation that reasonable railings have taken the place of 
the “cheap rubbish” ones that were up when I visited the spot 
again at the end of last June. I have watched the changes at 
the Sorbonne now for nearly five years, and am kept well 
posted, but I had not heard of the resealing and re-enclosing 
of Richelieu’s head, except through your paragraph.—I am, 
yours faithfully, JOHN A.-RANDOLPH, 

2 Halsey Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 


GENERAL. : 


Colonel John Stewart, at the meeting of the Greenock 
Philosophical Society, gave a lecture on “The Art of Land- 
scape Painting in its Relation to Nature.” 


Bailie Robert Murdoch has presented La Pevsce, the 
picture by Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., to the Glasgow Town 
Council. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society of Engineers took 
place on Wednesday evening at the Holborn Restaurant. — 


Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, of Manchester, have 
been successful in the limited competition for a new technical 
school and free library in the borough of Hyde, Cheshire. 


The City of San Francisco has recently passed an ordin- 
ance limiting the height to which new buildings may be erected 
to 125 feet on streets over 100 feet wide, and Ioo feet on streets ~ 
of less width. 

Papers on “ The Design and Testing of Centrifugal Fans” 
will be read by Mr. Hammersley Heenan and ,Mr. William 
Gilbert at the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on. 
Tuesday, the 17th inst. ar 

The Late Alderman P. H. Rathbone, of Liverpool, has. 
presented eight pictures to the Corporation for the Walker Art 
Gallery. Six are by Italian artists, one is an early copy of a 
“ Madonna and Child” by Raphael, and the eighth is a large 
work by the late Albert Moore. Sits 

Mr. John Honeyman, 4.R.S.A., on Tuesday presented 
the medals and prizes won by the students of the architectural 
section of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
and also delivered an address. / 
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FROM some cases which arose under the repealed 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, it might be concluded that the 
district surveyors were assured there was more danger to 
London in small suburban greenhouses than in any other 
class of structure. A prejudice unfavourable to the Act 
was excited, which was not without its effect on the 
‘character of the Act of 1894, There is now less hostility 
to notices, fees, summonses and fines than formerly. It is 
no wonder if people occasionally show their appreciation of 
the diminution of the interference of over-zealous surveyors 
by a little excess. Now they not only erect greenhouses, 
but they convert them into workshops. The owner of a 
house at Peckham, who had allowed himself a license of 
that sort, was on Tuesday summoned to the Lambeth 
police-court. Mr. Ettis Marsanp, the district surveyor, 
said that when he visited the premises he discovered 
a greenhouse used for the storage of paint, turpentine, wall- 
papers and other combustible materials. A portion of the 
roof was covered with corrugated iron, and two of the sides 
were boarded up. The occupant of the house, whose 
tenancy dates only from last September, testified that the 
greenhouse was erected for him, and that it was now in 
exactly the same condition as when it was originally con- 
structed. He added that he had been repairing the house, 
and during the work he put some paint-pots and other 
atticles in the greenhouse out of the way. He intended to 
use the building as a greenhouse when a stove had been 
fixed. A receptacle for paint, turpentine and paper 
should not be withdrawn from official scrutiny, but the 
magistrate evidently considered the danger was only 
temporary, and adjourned the hearing sexe die. But 
another man, who converted his new greenhouse into a 
billiard-room without giving due notice, was fined 20s., 
with 42s. costs. 


On Friday last an application was made in the High 
Court on behalf of the Incandescent Gas Light Company, 
Limited, for an injunction restraining Messrs. Leccatt & 
Co., gasfitters, Bradford, from publishing two statements— 
one to the effect that the Berlin Patent Court had cancelled 
WELSBACH’s patent light, belonging to the plaintiffs, and 
that the Welsbach Company were spreading lies to frighten 
people ; and the other to the effect that the result of the 
German trial had once and for all given the Welsbach 
companies their deathblow, and that there was now no 
obstacle to the healthy development of the incandescent 
light industry. These statements were absolutely untrue. 
The defendants were sellers of incandescent gas manufactures, 
in respect of which they were being sued for infringement 
by the plaintiff company. After the writ in the action was 
served, the defendants posted on their window the above 
statements, and also announced that printed proofs would 
follow later. The motion was now one by consent, the 
defendants having agreed to an injunction restraining them 
from publishing these statements until judgment or further 
order. The order was accordingly made. 


Lapiks are excellent negotiators, but when the subject- 
matter relates to drains, they ought to scorn all interference 
with it. The action for damages—Brst v. EpwARDS— 
which Mr. Justice Witts has heard, is curious not only for 
the misunderstanding which arose between two ladies 
(which was under the circumstances inevitable), but also 
for its revelation of the difficulty of understanding what a 
warranty of drains really signifies. A house in Shepherd’s 
Bush was let by the defendant, Mrs. Epwarps, on a three 
years’ agreement in 1893. As happens commonly the 
plaintiff granted to his wife the privilege of making all the 
arrangements. As became a lady so entrusted, Mrs. Best 
asked Mrs. Epwarps if the drains were safe, and she 
believed she was told that five years before they were put 
in good repair. Sanitary surveyors are now plentiful, and 
the services of one can be secured at a reasonable rate, and 
awsuits may be avoided ; but in this case the defendant’s sup- 
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posed assurance was preferred. The plaintiff and his family 
were not long in occupancy of the house, when they suffered 
from illness. The doctor said the cause was defective drain- 
age, and there was no doubt there were defects discovered 
by the sanitary inspector. The defendant made no difficulty 
about altering them. The plaintiff considered he was 
entitled to be reimbursed for all the expenses of the illness, 
first, because the statement made before the agreement 
was signed. by Mrs. EpwarbDs was a warranty that the drains 
were in good order; secondly, that that part of the 
warranty to the effect that the sanitary arrangements of the 
house were all passed: and pronounced perfect five years 
ago was not true, and had been falsely and maliciously 
made by her to induce the plaintiff to sign the agreement ; 
and, thirdly, that there was an implied warranty in the 
agreement itself that the house was fit for habitation, 
because there was an express covenant that the house should 
be used by the lessee “‘ for the purposes of a private residence 
only.” For the defendant it was maintained that there was 
no warranty. The judge asked the jury to say whether the 
alleged conversation was understood by the parties to be 
the basis of a contract or amounted to a warranty that the 
drains were good. The jury considered there was no 
warranty. The second and third points were withdrawn. 
The defendant therefore obtained judgment with costs. If 
the house were let furnished the result would most likely 
have been different, but there is much that is contingent 
in all things relating to drainage, only specific guarantees 
are likely to be useful to the parties concerned in the letting 
of a house until the time arrives when Parliament will 
enact that the act of letting a house is to be held ‘as 
equivalent to warranting its security against the admission 
of sewer gas. 


Tue annual meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland was held on Saturday. The following 
resolution was adopted :—‘ That with a view of improving 
the Architectural Section of their annual exhibition the 
Council of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, who 
have promised to give their immediate attention to the 
matter, be requested to permit the exhibition of photo- 
graphs of new buildings on condition that the buildings 
shall have been designed and carried out by the exhibitor 
and owner of the photographs ; that the photographs shall 
be platinotype, and that they shall. not have been or be 
exhibited in other exhibitions, or in shops or elsewhere 
before the close of the exhibition.” The following officers 
were elected :— President: Mr. Tuomas: Drew. » Hon. 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer: Mr. AvpertT E. Murray. 
Council: Messrs. THomas Drew, J. J. O’CALLAGHAN, 
J. R. CARROLL, GEORGE C. ASHLIN, CHARLES GEOGHEGAN, 
Wituiam M. MircHett, Sir THomas N. Deane, R. C. 
Mitiar, J. H. Pentianp, C. M‘Cartuy, and W. K. 
Parry. Auditors: Messrs. FRED. BATCHELOR and R. C. 
ORPEN. 


Ar a time when sanitation obtained infinitely less 
recognition than at present, it was possible to obtain from 
the warehouse of the RosHERs in Lambeth all that was 
needed to make a house secure. For 200 years at least 
the old establishment has been the emporium to which the 
best appliances found their way, and its account books form 
a history of the progress of sanitary science. ‘There is no 
firm better able to understand the needs of the time than 
the Rosuers. Accordingly, when we find it is proposed to 
extend their transactions by absorbing the business of. 
several other firms that are subservient to the business of 
the firm, there can be no doubt that the enterprise is 
of a prudent character, as it is dictated by unrivalled ex- 
perience. Messrs. RosHER are eager to have an uniformity 
of character in the sanitary appliances for which they 
possess sO many Customers as to constitute a vast market, 
and to embody improvements which their peculiar acquaint- 
ance with the requirements of the age has dictated. 
Accordingly they have issued a prospectus for a new 
company. It is needless to speak of the advantages of the 
project to architects or contractors, for there is nothing 
hazardous in it, and the unequalled experience of the pro- 
moters is a factor which in the present day is not only. 
invaluable, but is likely to lead to new and most profitable 
undertakings. 
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MURILLO., 
MONG the: pictures:in the last Grafton exhibition, 
which many visitors would desire to see in the 
National Gallery, Murivio’s Good Shepherd was likely to 
be the first. - The vigorous colouring was a surprise to those 
who had not seen the picture when it was exhibited at the 
Academy, and who were acquainted with the artist’s style 
only through the works in the National Gallery and the 
Louvre. It is not generally known that in his treatment 
MuRILLO was diversified. His countrymen say he possessed 
three styles—/rio, calido y vaporoso—that is to say, cold, 
warm and vaporous. But anyone who has studied his 
pictures in Madrid, or better still in Seville, will admit that 
they cannot be comprised with any precision in those cate- 
gories. 

Of late years MuRILLO, in the estimation of amateurs, 
has: had to make way for VELAsQuEz. MuriLLo would 
probably see nothing wrong in giving precedence to the 
great artist he so much admired, and to whom he was willing 
to acknowledge more indebtedness than he had incurred. 
It is not necessary, however, either to overlook or to under- 
value MURILLO in order to do justice to VELASQUEz. One 
was many years older than the other, and was fortunate in 
securing courtly favour and many of the distinctions he 
merited. The other depended on the patronage of the 
clergy and the people. VeELasourz was indifferent to 
beauty and was anxious to display his love of truth ; accord- 
ingly, he cared to represent only realistic subjects. He pre- 
ferred to paint a court dwarf rather than an angel, and a 
water-carrier to a prophet. His apostles are only peasants, 
but he could paint Spanish kings, princesses and ministers 
with a power which Titan did not surpass. Murituo did 
not ostensibly paint the scenes amidst which he lived, for 
they could not be well introduced into churches and 
chapels, but he had to use ordinary models, and it must be 
said he could never idealise them with the skill that was 
shown by the great Italians. His saints and angels are as 
much akin to the Spaniards as the majority of the figures 
by VELASQUEZ, and on that account there is no place where 
the works of MuRILLo can be so much enjoyed as in his 
birthplace—Seville. It is there we can understand why 
the Andalusians idolise him and place him far above 
VELASQUEZ, who was also a native of Seville, for the works 
of one are suggestive of themselves, while the other 
renounced his country and became the limner of a different 

race. ' 
It seems remarkable that at a time when art was the 
most carefully studied in Spain, Muritto should have 
remained beyond the influence of any profitable teaching 
until he reached manhood. He was born in December, 
1617, and his boyhood was apparently like that of the 
humblest children in Seville. He must have given some 
indications of ability, for Juan DEL CastTILLo took pity on 
him, and offered to give him instruction. But the master 
soon departed from Seville, and Muritio was left to his 
own guidance. His attempts were defective, but they were 
supposed to suit the requirements of merchants and skippers, 
who bought daubs in order to sell them to the half-savage 
tribes of South American Christians. MurILio’s early 
style was probably not worse than that of the ecclesiastical 
art manufacturers of Paris of the present time, who enjoy a 
sort of universal patronage. His works were sold in a sort 
of open market in the city, and sometimes before the paint 
was dry. The only advantage of such irresponsible practice 
was that he gained facility in handling, but his extemporised 
productions must have injured him in other ways. 

It was in 1642 that the painter Pepro pr Moya visited 
Seville, on his way from London to Granada. He had 
gained some experience during the few months he spent 
with VANDYKE ; but although his work was only that of a 
student, it was a revelation to Muritto. In order to 
produce pictures that would be comparable to Movya’s he 
resolved to visit Italy and the Low Countries, but MuriLLo 
was without the money for his travelling expenses. He 
gained it by dashing off a collection of small religious 
pictures, which he sold at a sacrifice. He was able to 
leave Seville, and the first stage of his journey was. to 
Madrid. There he introduced himself to VELASQUEZ, who 
remembered his own poverty when he left Seville. He was 
encouraged by the ‘master, and was 
advantageous work. MuRILLO was 


employed by him on‘ 
persuaded: to abandon 


his foreign journey, and to be satisfied with. the study of 
works by Flemish and Italian masters which were to be 
found in the royal palace. VELAsSQuEz kept him for two 
years ; then home-sickness..overpowered him, and he 
returned in 1645 to Seville, where he remained until his 
death, in 1682. 

His first work in Seville was a series of eleven »pictures 
for one of the churches. Muritio received the com- 
mission simply because he was willing to paint at a 
cheaper rate than the other artists. His success with the 
series was amazing, and henceforth he was the favourite 
artist in the city. The best evidence of the position he 
had attained was his marriage, three years after his return, 
with a rich and noble lady. Without the possession of 
public esteem he dared not hope to make an alliance of 
that kind in a country in which the grandees’ pride was so 
strong as in Spain. 

It is not easy to arrange MuRILLO’s works chrono- 
logically, and it was with the object of surmounting the 
difficulty that the hot, cold and vaporous periods were 
invented. It is possible that his beggar boys and repre- 
sentatives of humble life were early works. His principal 
patrons being the clergy and laymen who were religiously 
disposed, the majority of his subjects were derived from the 
Scriptures or the legends of the saints. The demand for 
them, is evident when we find that one convent in Madrid 
possessed at the beginning of the century nineteen im- 
portant works by him, and a chapel attached to a hospital 
contained eight of his very large pictures. There were few 
high altars or sacristies in which some picture by MurILLO 
was not to be found, and at one time it was customary to 
commission him to produce pictures which might serve as 
birthday presents, VELASQUEZ was infinitely less produc- 
tive. MuriL1o, moreover, by employing subjects in which 
his imagination rather than his observation served him, had a 
larger field to occupy him than his master. It is not to 
be supposed that the figures were imaginative creations. 
MouRILLo’s divine beings, saints and angels, have a homeli- 
ness by which they appear to some people to be more true 
to nature than the realistic figures of VELASQUEZ, which are 
often misunderstood because of their fidelity. Both painters, 
like all artists who then lived in Spain, were restricted in 
their choice of subjects because they dare not attempt a 
nude figure, and neither of them cared much for landscape 
in any form. 

We have said there is no artist whose merits are more 
difficult to understand from a few examples than MuriLLo. 
Who could believe that the painter of the Jmmaculate 
Conseption in the Louvre, which is remarkable for the 
coldness of its colouring, could have produced the beautiful 
group of the Infant Cuxisr and other children, also in the 
Louvre, which would hold its own amidst Venetian paintings, 
and, the still stronger picture which Baron RoTHscHILD 
possesses? In the same way MuriL1o is always mis- 
judged by those who are only acquainted with engravings 
from his works. He was not exact in modelling his figures ; _ 
in fact, it is difficult for a man to be otherwise who has no 
experience in painting from the nude. The colouring in 
many of his works affords some compensation for his 
deficiency in contours and proportions. It cannot be 
Suggested by any engraver’s copy or by a photograph. We 
might even suppose, from the rich tones in many of his 
pictures, that there was Moorish blcod in him. His pic- 
tures in their original state must have appeared in harmony 
with the costly altar plate and the gorgeous vestments 
which were to be seen in the churches which they 
adorned. He did not paint for exhibition galleries, but 
cathedrals, churches and oratories, where all the surround- 
ings were representative of the wealthiest country of the 
world. It is only when they fortunately remain in their 
original positions that the paintings of MurILLo can be — 
judged according to the principles which were in the artist’s 
mind. 

Little is known about the life of Muritxo. It is certain, 


-however, he felt it was his duty to enable other students of 


painting to surmount the difficulties which impeded his 
own progress. In 1660 he opened an academy of. art. 


The authorities of Seville assigned to him a part of the 
Bourse for the use:of the classes, and some of the artists of 
the city aided him in teaching. It is said he was most 


regular in carrying out the duties of director. The school 
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continued under his control for twenty years. In 1681 he 
visited Cadiz, in order to complete the painting of an 
altar-piece in one of the convents. He fell from, the 
scaffold, and was forced to return to Seville. There he 
lingered until April 1682. He was buried in a chapel of 
the church of Santa Cruz, in which was an altar-piece, a 
Descent from the Cross, by PEDRO Campana, before 
which Muritto used to pray every day. His sons were 
not attracted by painting. The elder became a merchant, 
another was ordained, and in due time became a canon of 
Seville Cathedral. His daughter entered a nunnery. 

MuRILLo was undoubtedly one of the most fertile of 
artists. He was able to supply the continuous demands 
from all parts of Spain, and, moreover, he received com- 
missions from those countries in which Spanish influence 
was strong. Considering the number of his works, it is 
surprising that he was able to keep up to so high a level 
of art, and the facile grace which never deserted him might 
be envied by greater masters. 


PREHISTORIC AYRSHIRE.* 


BOOK about Ayrshire is sure to call to mind the 
A greatest among all the natives of the county, whether 
historic or prehistoric—the poet RoperT Burns. He lived 
in an age—it was barely a century ago—when archeologists 
were supposed in Scottish villages to be successors of the 
necromancers, and spent their nights “by some auld 
houlet-haunted biggin or kirk deserted by its riggin, wi’ 
deils colleaguin’ at some black art.” The poet, with all his 
esteem for his boon companion, the “ dainty chiel” Captain 
GROSE, was, we imagine, indifferent about the “auld 
nick-nackets” with which the days of an archzeologist were 
then occupied. Burns, with his glowing genius, did not 
need to have “rusty airn caps,” ‘‘parritch pots and auld 
saut-backets before the Flood,” in order to resuscitate an 
image of bygone life. To the fiery-eyed ploughman the 
past was as visible as the fields in which he painfully toiled. 
In the wonderful “Vision,” which arose out of the 
“spewing reek” in the clay cabin of Mossgiel, when he was 
depressed with thoughts of wasted hours for which there 
was nothing to show but a few songs ‘‘for fools to sing,” he 
saw the whole history of Ayrshire unfold itself before his 
eyes with a vividness which no historian or archeologist 
could rival. The heroes of his county, whether ancient or 
modern, the unknown worthies as well as those with whom 
he was acquainted, he looked upon with reverence, not 
unaccompanied with regret that he could not be like unto 
them. The legendary beings which are enveloped in mists 
stood out clearly before him :— 


There, where a sceptred Pictish shade 
Stalked round his ashes lowly laid, 
I mark’d a martial race, portrayed 
In colours strong. 
Bold, soldier-featured, undismayed, 
They strode along. 


Burns could behold the men of Ayrshire, and might 
well be indifferent to their accessories. With modern 
students of the past it is the reverse. We fill cabinets and 
museums with relics, and amidst the accumulation of 
antiques it is forgotten what kind of beings formed them 
and employed them. There are no people who should 
more often than archzologists call to mind the old Greek 
saying which Sir WiLL1aM HAMILTON once inscribed in his 
classroom in Edinburgh :—“ On earth there is nothing 
great but man: in man there is nothing great but mind.” 
Since the study of prehistoric remains has come into favour 
the interest in life appears to have diminished, Anthro- 
pology, in practice if not in theory, is. no longer .‘‘the 
science of man, the crown of all the natural sciences,” but 
instead has degenerated into acquaintance with objects like 
those in the Curisty collection. An archzologist is now 
a sort of living catalogue, who never concerns himself with 
anything beyond the cabinets which enshrine his treasures. 
As long as that is the case, the science must be as dreary 


* Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire. By John Smith, “London: 
Elliot Stock. * 
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as was Faust’s when he resolved to sell his soul im order 
to escape from it :— on 

From living nature thou hast fled, 

To dwell ’mong fragments of the dead ; 

And for the lovely scenes which Heaven 

Hath made man for, to man hath'given ; 

Has chosen to pore o’er mouldering bones 

Of biute and human skeletons. ne 


The only attempts to co-ordinate the fragments which 
represent archeology are those of an occasional philosopher 
who believes or opposes the theory of development, ‘or 
some French painter who, being eager to producea novelty, 
imagines an incident in the Stone or Iron Age, and compels 
his models to appear as wild menandwomen. In that way, 
at least, the contents of a prehistoric collection can be 
turned to account. 

The author of ‘“ Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire,” Mr. 
Joun SmirTH, exemplifies the new archeology. About the 
ancient beings who lived and fought and sorrowed in 
Burns’s country he has little to say, but about the things 
amidst which they passed days and nights he has related 
more facts than would seem to be attainable at a time 
when archeology is not comprised in the subjects which 
are to be noted by ordnance surveyors. What Mr. SMITH 
has done cannot be more clearly described than in his own 
words :— 

This volume treats of what is known of prehistoric man in 
Ayrshire as revealed to us from ancient caves, cairns, stone coffins, 
mounds, long barrows, shell heaps, remains of cannibal feasts, 
cromlechs, crannogs, rock graves, camps, turf spirals, hill forts, 
stockades, dinans, kits, military trenches, ‘* Druidical” circles, hut 
circles, vitrified walls, monoliths, rocking-stones, treaty stones, 
sanctuary stones, rock sculpturings, cups and rings; and by flint, 
stone, jasper, agate, bone, horn, Druids’ glass, iron, bronze, brass, 
gold, silver, leather, &c., implements, utensils, ornaments and 
weapons, wood-carving, urns with human ashes, Xc., pottery, 
pigments, &c. Besides consulting the available literature on the 
subject, I have traversed nearly every inch of the county on foot, and 
have collected with my own hands hundreds of prehistoric relics from 
caves, crannogs, shell mounds, rock shelieis, sands, gravels, Xc., 
taking measurements and making drawings which have been repro- 
duced in this valume. 


The catalogue of subjects suggests an encyclopedia of 
archeology, and we may say the index fills thirty-six closely- 
printed columns. As Burns made few excursions beyond 
one part of Ayrshire, and yet found within it an inexhaustible 
variety of beings, so as far as relates to prehistoric archo- 
logy it is possible to become an adept while keeping within 
the boundaries of the county. Ayrshire in the old days 
may have attracted many wanderers who have left evidence 
of their sojourn, but the principal reason why the county is 
so comprehensive is that after all there was no great variety 
among primitive productions, and one territory is equal to 
another in yielding examples. Mr. SmitH has divided 
Ayrshire into districts, and ‘Old Mortality” himself could 
hardly be more eager to do the fullest justice to the relics 
found in each of them. But we doubt if he would assent 
to any theory about district variations in the form or nature 
of the objects he found. The “ moss fringe” discovered in 
the Lochlee crannog, and which no doubt adorned one of 
the early belles of the Tarbolton district (some predecessor 
it may be of the Tarbolton girl described by Burns, ‘‘Sae 
sonsy and sweet, sae fully complete, she steals our affections 
awa, man”) is, we suppose, unique, but that arises from the 
difficulty of preserving the stems of Folytrichum (of which 
the fringe is made) through long ages. But the other 
remains, ranging from ancient caves to pottery, correspond 
with examples found elsewhere. Ayrshire resembles many 
parts of Europe, not merely by the ancient things which 
have survived, but by those imaginary things which owe 
existence to the imagination of pseudo-archzeologists. In 
his first page Mr. SHaw refers to the “serpent mound” in 
Kelly Glen, in the Largs district, which is supposed to be 
formed of material carried with difficulty from the beach. 
But he tells us it is only “a naturally stratified deposit, left 
in this peculiar serpentine form by part of the old raised 
beach on each side of it having been carried away by the 
two little streams which flow on either side.” As a geologist, 
Mr. SmiTH is able to explain phenomena which once 
excited fear among ignorant rustics, and moreover the 
science guards him against accepting hearsay evidence. 
He may be pardoned for conjecturing that because a ring 
which was found at Ardrossan had a “ W” engraved.on it the 
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owner was Sir WILLIAM WALLACE, who lost it during his 
siege of the castle. 

Varied as are the remains which Ayrshire has yielded, 
the most important in one sense is the trace of the primi- 
tive village in the Straiton district. Mr. SmitH gives the 
following description of it :— 


One of the most interesting arctzeological remnants of antiquity is 
what I take to be an ancient turf village, situated on Old Galloch, a 
short distance to the south-west of Glenalia Fell. It consists of the 
remains of eighteen houses and two hut circles, and is placed on a 
sloping piece of ground which continues to slope till it reaches Glenalla 
Water. The houses are in pairs, a sub-square apartment and an 
elongated one, but possibly having no communication with each other. 
The small apartment is in every instance placed at the north-east 
side of the longer anc larger one, the smallest sub-square one measuring 
4 paces by 6, and the largest one 7 paces by 6. The other apartments are 
placed with their long axes up and down-hill, the smallest one measuring 
18 paces by 4 and the largest one 22 paces by 4, although one of them 
is 6 paces wide. They are remarkably entire, although it would be 
difficult to say where the doors had been placed, the sheep having 
made numerous openings through the turf walls. The north-west one 
has its wall in line with a turf dyke which is carried round three sides 
of the village, and possibly has completely surrounded it; but on the 
east side only a small part of it can be traced. Nineteen paces distant 
from the north-west house there are the remains of another wall. The 
double apartments are placed roughly in lines both up and down and 
across the brae face; and the nearest approach one house makes to 
another is 5 paces, and the most distant from its neighbour is separated 
from them by spaces of 16 and 14 paces in length. The middle pair at 
the upper end have got a short turf wall extending for 3 paces 
out frcm the south-east corner. The pair east of it have a 
turf wail starting from the same angle, sweeping round and 
joining on to the north boundary wall of the village. The 
central pair have got a turf wall extending out from the same angle as 
the others for 10 paces, being slightly curved upwards at the end. 
The pair east from them have got a turf wall, beginning at the same 
angle as the others, which sweeps round and joins the south-east 
corner of the sub-square apartment. The south-west pair are joined 
to the next pair by a turf wall 12 paces long, which curves up before 
it comes in contact with the south-west angle of the middle bottom 
pair, And frcm this same fair a straight turf dyke proceeds from the 
south-east corner, and goes to within 6 paces of the back wall of the 
south-east pair. From this last pair a short turf wall proceeds, still 
from the same corner as in the others, wheels round, and forms a loop 
4 paces by 6. The south wall is the most irregular of the three 
boundary walls, and at a short distance fiom the centre it turns 
abruptly rorthward for a distance of 17 paces. The hut circles are 
placed near the south-east commer of the boundary wall. They are 
4 and 5 paces in diameter respectively, both having short turf walls 
5 and 6 ;aces in length and parallel to the boundary walls. What 
appears to have been the gateway through the south boundary wall is 
placed near to the east hut circle, which was perhaps the gatehouse 
of the village, As to their significance, the interpretation I put on 
them is this :—One of the hut circles was the gatehouse of the village 
or township; the lorg houses were byres, built with their long axes 
running up and down-hill for convenience of drainage, and the 
sub-squaie houses placed at the east upper ends of the long ones were 
the dwe] ing apartments, put in these positions as being the driest and 
healthiest. 


The Ruston crannog, in the Kilmaurs district, is also 
important, and, if a gold coin found among the remains can 
be accepted as evidence, the crannog was inhabited as late 
as the sixth or seventh century. Dr. Monro, who made a 
careful investigation of the place, imagines that the 
dwellers occupied a large pagoda like building. -As it 
would be about twenty-seven paces in diameter, the con- 
struction of a roof must have taxed the constructive skill of 
the people. The present inhabitants of the district are 
ingenious, and claim that Sheffield owes its existence as a 
manufactory of edge tools to a party of Kilmaur colonists, 
who settled in Yorkshire. 

Mr. SmitH’s book will have more interest for natives of 
Ayrshire than for readers who live at a distance. But there 
are so many facts in the pages, it is a valuable addition to 
the literature of prehistoric archeology. There are numerous 
small illustrations, and those which are taken from ‘another 
work are excellent. The others have more of the character 
of diagrams, but it is difficult to discriminate between the 
large and small subjects. It would be an advantage if 
guides equally truthful and simple were obtainable for other 
shires in Scotland, and also for those in England. 


' The Liverpool Academy of Fine Arts have unanimously 
re-elected the following _ officers :—President, Mr. R.. E. 
Morrison ; secretary, Mr. James Towers ; treasurer, Mr, 
Wardlaw Laing ; auditors, Messrs. R. Hartley and Fred. Shaw. 
Messrs. Thomas Huson, R.I., Chas. Muirhead and Mrs. James 
T. Watts were elected academicians, and Miss Mary. S, 

_Hagarty was elected an associate. f | (| 


EDINBURGH ARTISTS. 


A DINNER was given on Friday last by the Scottish Arts 

Club, in Edinburgh, to Professor Masson on his retire- 
ment from the chair of English Literature in the University. 
Professor Baldwin Brown was chairman. In the course of his 
reply to the toast of his health, Professor Masson related some 
of his reminiscences of Edinburgh artists in his early days. 
He said :—I remember I am now in an arts club. I had not, 
perhaps, so much opportunity of seeing the artists in those 
days, but I remember some of them. I remember Sir William 
Allan, who was president of the Royal Scottish Academy. He 
was a veteran, white-haired ; but he was an important man for 
me to look at because he had descended from the age of Sir 
Walter Scott, was a friend of Scott’s, knew him, had stories to 
tell of Scott. Sir William Allan I remember perfectly. David 
Scott I remember, meeting him not seldom, and the impression 
he made on me. Rather a heavy kind of man, he was incapable 
of utterance in words, all that was in him coming out more in 
his strange conceptions for his pictures, but a man greatly 
respected and admired by those who knew him, and capable 
sometimes of some striking saying. Once, I believe, and only 
once he uttered a joke, and I think when he uttered it he did 
not know that it was a joke and did not intend it. It was once 
when some English stranger was taken to see his studio and 
the pictures in it bya friend. This English stranger was a 
very small man in stature, but very much interested in matters 
of art, and was asking questions about this picture and that 
that were in David Scott’s studio, and David Scott told him of 
some, showing him perhaps the beginnings of some intended 
picture of his and sketched a little, and told him what it was to be. 
This visitor, this diminutive-sized visitor, asked him, “ And, 
Mr. Scott, about what size is that figure to be?” He replied, 
“| don’t know.” The next question was, “ Is it to be life-sized?” 
“No,” said David Scott, “it’s to be about your size.” I remember 
also looking at the strange pictures ; they were counted strange 
pictures then. The impression was something similar to those 
made in London by the pre-Raphaelite School. People did not 
understand them, did not like them. They were struck, but did 
not know what to think. Well, at the same time that those 
paintings of David Scott’s appeared there were some beautiful 
paintings of a fairy kind. I remember especially little globe 
sort of soap bubbles—they were not bubbles, but inside of 
them you saw little fairies. These, I think, were the first 
appearance in the Scottish world of art of Noel Paton, now 
alive among us still and admired and highly regarded still as 
Sir Noel Paton. Well, now, you see there was a combination 
in the literature of those days of the two things—literature or 
intellectual exertion through the pen, and art, at all events 
exhibited in painting, and it is the same to this day. I cannot 
go down the avenue of time from that time to this, which would 
take me through the thirty-five years that I have been living in 
Edinburgh ; but these two streams have been running together, 
running parallel—what you may call the stream of both 
intellect and literature and the stream of art in Edinburgh. 
They have been running parallel, and I know in the interval I 
can see here and there a striking note, and nothing more 
striking to me than the recollection of the past president 
of the Royal Academy, Sir Daniel Macrae. What a 
nan that was for the union of splendid poetic invention in 
language and his own art of painting. Sir Daniel 
Macnee’s stories, many of which I have heard, I vouch 
to you were Shakespearean peformances. If any short-. 
hand writer had been at his back when he was.-telling any of 
his favourite stories, and had taken it down in shorthand, and 
these shorthand reports had been put into print, we should 
certainly have not had the effect that was produced by 
Macnee’s own voice and tone and gesture in telling the stories, 
but the substance of them was so good, the invention, the 
comic power, that they would have been regarded, I say, as 
Shakespearean efforts in Scottish story-telling. So when we 
come down to later times, I am bristling here and there, 
shining and sparkling here and there, and I see names and 
memories in that interval between the old time and the new, 
but these I must omit. And in the Edinburgh of the present 
day, in the Scotland of the present day, those two streams have 
been running parallel in Edinburgh till now. | In literature, has 
not my successor and friend, Mr. Saintsbury, crushed into 
annihilation the notion of a decadence of literature in Great 
Britain or in Edinburgh? I think that fallacy will never 
reappear in the neighbourhood of the crushing exposure 
which he gave to it, and so literature will never be 
defunct—literary power in Edinburgh... It may. change its 
form. _ At present there is a new. form, a new school. 
There are the fictions of Mr. . Barrie, .Mr. . Crockett, 
and Mr. Ian Maclaren—and ,of these ,three I am _ proud 
to say that all were students of mine in Edinburgh University. 


-Then art is continued, and what is the need of any verification 


or proof of that statement ? Have we not our present president 
of the Royal Academy, Sir George Reid,.here, of whom, “were 
he not here, and had I not been in that condition (referring 
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to the design on the toast list) I should have required 
suggestions from Shakespeare and from Milton to speak in 
proper terms. If any members of the Arts Club round this 
table are in trepidation or despair about what some of them 
are to do, let them abandon these things ; let every young man, 
especially every young artist—it must be the same with artists 
as with literary men—keep to the affinities of his own con- 
stitution. If there is anything in Scottish history, in the 
Scottish past, in Scottish scenery that strikes him, that he 
likes, that moves him to admiration, let him keep to that as 
his subject. If, as may happen, his imagination ranges beyond 
Scotland, and he seeks subjects in which to represent elemental 
human life in English scenes, or in Spanish or in French, let him 
keep to them, but do not let any man paint because he means 
to say “I will paint a fine picture.” Let him paint what he 
was born to paint, and then there is no chance that Scottish 
art, or Edinburgh art, will vanish from the world, or be 
‘without power in the world. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. F. C. Penrose, president, in the 
chair. 

Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter read a paper on “ The Origin of the 
Hellenic Ionic Volute.” He first gave a description of the 
three royal tombs discovered by him at Tamassos, in Cyprus. 
These sepulchres of a Grzeco-Phcenician type of architecture 
were, he maintained, of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. A 
feature of peculiar interest in these subterranean stone buildings 
was the direct imitation in stone of constructions of wood, and 
this in a perfection which had never before been met with in 
remains of ancient monuments. Woodencolumns, windows, locks, 
bolts, roofs were all reproduced in stone. He had found their 
counterparts surviving in modern buildings of Cypriote villages. 
Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter then proceeded to give reasons for his 
conclusion that the Ionic volute was derived from the Egyptian 
lotus-flower design, and that the same origin was traceable in re- 
gard to the Greek palmette and authemion. The theory which 
would ascribe the origin of the Ionic volute to the Assyrian sacred 
palmtree could no longer be maintained. A small clay model of 
a sanctuary—evidently a votive offering—discovered at Idalion, 
in Cyprus, some time ago, showed again the two lotus capitals 
on the columns supporting the porch. Some Hathor capitals 
discovered in Cyprus demonstrated the fact that Cyprian 
artists during the Graeco-Pheenician period combined Egyptian, 
Assyrian and Greek’ elements. On one of the columns was 
sculptured a design of a complicated lotus-tree, with winged 
sphinxes. Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter next referred to Herr Kol- 
dewey, a German architect, who had put forward a new theory 
in his book “ Neandria,” distinguishing between three classes of 
archaic capitals with curved volutes —the first with crossed lines, 
the Cyprian ; the second with vertical volutes, called A<olian ; 
and the third with horizontal volutes, called Ionic. Those three 
he considered to be branches all growing out of the same 
trunk, which was of old Cappadocian origin, and which he 
declared to be the prototype. Herr Koldewey denied any 
connection of the Ionic capital with Eyypt or the Egyptian 
lotus-flower. Herr Puchstein, in his book on the Ionic capital, 
appeared to be of the same way of thinking. The Cappadocian 
columns otf a baldachino from a rock relief which had been 
put in evidence by the above-mentioned authors were 
extremely simple. The whole volute merely consisted of 
two spirals connected by a canalis and bent downward. 
In the upper line of the canalis of this Cappadocian capital 
Koldewey saw the horizontal tendency of the Ionic volute 
to be latent. The two spirals touched the vertical line 
of the shaft of the column, and in this fact Koldewey saw 
the vertical tendency of the Ionic volute in the same 
Cappadocian capital. Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, however, 
had found, during the excavations which he had carried out 
for the German Emperor, a small votive column even more 
regular and more simple than the Cappadocian column. The 
canalis above was horizontal and was covered already by an 
abacus. The spirals also touched the shaft with their inner 
and lower parts in amore finished and regular form than in the 
Cappadocian example. He maintained that the columns from 
Cappadocia, Cyprus, the oldest archaic Ionic volutes from 
Uyra, Olympia, and other places were simplifications of much 
More complicated Grzeco-Phcenician volutes, which on their 
part were derived from the Egyptian lotus. A reference 
to the architectural details of one of the three royal tombs 
of Tamassos showed how a complicated lotus-design. was 
changed into a more simple form, and thus prepared 
the way for the formation of the Hellenic Ionic voliute. 
From an interesting series of Graco-Phoenician Cyprian 
capitals, with palmettes over the volutes, to which Dr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter referred, he ‘showed that the three types of 


capitals classified by Koldewey actually occurred in Cyprus- 
The Ionic volute, with its beautifully ornamented cymation, 
which belonged to the archaic temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
and which had been lately pieced together by Dr. A. S. Murray 
from fragments in the British Museum, he fully admitted to 
be the oldest existing example of a pure Hellenic Greek 
volute. He referred to Dr. Murray’s paper, lately’ read 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects, showing 
the great importance of. the Ephesian capital preserved 
at the British Museum, especially since its no less valu- 
able -twin-brother, the well known Samian capital, had dis- 
appeared. As a last illustration Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter 
exhibited a photograph of an Ionic Greek capital now in the 
Cyprus museum at Nicosia, and discovered at Larnaca in 1879. 
In this case there was no ornamental cymation, properly 
speaking. The sole decoration below the lower margin of the 
canalis and the spiral consisted of two palmettes or lotus- 
flowers growing out of the corners. The upper and lower 
margins of the canalis were not straight, but considerably con- 
cave, and both lines ran parallel to each other. The pro- 
portions of the capital were very harmonious and Greek, but it 
was difficult to date it. The concavity of the lines of the canalis 
seemed to point to a later date than the archaic Ephesian 
volute of the Artemisium. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter for his paper. 

There were nearly fifty present, including officers. The 
President gave as a reason for the empty benches that the 
Fellows had gone elsewhere to the Westminster Play. The vote 
of thanks was proposed by Mr. George Aitchison, seconded by 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and supported by Mr. Alma-Tadema and 
Messrs. Rk. Phené Spiers and Sidney Vacher. 


TESSERZ. 


Pictorialism and Architecture. 


CCORDING to Barry, the painter, “architecture (where 
it was not a mechanical art dependent on mere conveni- 
ence and upon the rule and plummet) was an emanation of the 
arts of design, and consequently in everything that regarded its 
more liberal concerns, its beautiful and majestical effects as a 
whole and parts, it was the pure offspring of drawing or model- 
ling and absolutely and solely depended on the composition of 
forms and the compositions of chiaroscuro and relievo which 
those forms produced.” The most important constituents of 
beauty and grandeur in architecture are mentioned in the 
quotation. They can only manifest themselves in art in pro- 
portion as that mind is imbued and acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of beauty which we find are requisite for the painter, and 
by which alone the architect is distinguished as an artist who 
thinks and feels from the mere mechanic who measures and 
builds. How necessary, then, it is to possess these principles 
will be very apparent. Architecture, as a fine art, must be 
judged of by its agreeable effects and expressions—a cultivated 
eye or mind being the arbiters in these results. But the archi- 
tect must need have a strong perception of several painter-like 
qualities—of the composition of beautiful forms, chiaroscuro 
and relievo—before he can give that expressive character to 
his works which fills and elevates the mind in the same manner 
as poetry and painting. To accomplish this end is the chief 
glory and ambition of the architect. But to what motives and 
to what ignorance are such noble ends too often sacrificed, 
This art being in its nature so utilitarian necessarily demands 
an acquaintance with those general principles of art which, 
combined with its utility and fitness, may afterwards invest it 
with that poetic character which all works must have whose 
ultimate and grand object is to affect the imagination. The 
Italians, at the revival of art, who applied the principles of 
painting, 7e. drawing, harmony of light and shade, &c, to 
architecture, eminently succeeded in this particular; but their 
works and the effects they produce could never have been 
created but by this combination. Were proofs wanting, look 
at Michel Angelo—perhaps the grandest painter, one of the 
greatest architects ; look at St. Peter’s and his other works. 
Then Raphael, greatest in expression and beauty as a painter, 
is he not elegant and beautiful in his architecture? The Villa 
Madama and other buildings may occur to the reader as illus-, 
trations of this truth. Again, what is more elegant, simple and | 
lovely than the campanile of the Duomo at Florence? And 
was this not the work of a painter, and when painting was in 
its early days of purity? Yes; Giotto was great both as a 
painter and an architect. And why are the works of such 
masters never forgotten when once seen, so that even in presence, 
of them they seem as if they had been called up by enchant, 
ment, and that at an after period they so frequently come before, 
the imagination like dreams? Why, but because of their extra-, 
ordinary and powerful effect; because of that beauty and, 
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grandeur in composition which give life and intelligence and 
poetry to building. They well knew that architecture required 
to be distinguished by such forms, such magical effects, such 
prominent bulks in the grand mass as would produce this, and 
with it a most lasting impression. Where such thought and 
mind is evidenced in the works of the Italians, there is ample 
atonement for their defects, which are numerous ; iust as in the 
earlier paintings fine feeling and expression make us forgive 
every anachronism and absurdity. 


Gresbam’s Exchange and its Successor. 


The purchase of the site for Gresham’s exchange cost the 
citizens °3,532/. 17s. 2¢@, including freeholds, leaseholds and 
tenants’ interests, and it is to be noted that the former class of 
property realised about twenty-three years purchase—a value 
not very different from the average of later times. The build- 
ing was completed and opened for use in 1567. During the 
progress of the work a question appears to have arisen between 
Sir Thomas Gresham and the City respecting the property in 
the building, which terminated in his assuring after his own 
life half the profit of the shops and other tenements to the 
Corporation and half to the Mercers’ Company, and it is from 
this division that the affairs of the Exchange have always been 
in the hands of the mixed body called the Gresham committee. 

_The appearance of the original building is preserved to us in 
Hollar’s engraving, which shows it to have been in a much 
better style of architecture than the Bourse of Antwerp, of 
which it has been pretended it was a copy. That of Amster- 
dam bears a much greater resemblance to it, but in this case 
the London building is the original, and not the copy; that of 
Amsterdam dated only from 1612. Shortly after the death of Sir 
Thomas Gresham some part of the building failed, upon which 
occasion the members of the Corporation endeavoured to cast 
the repairs upon the widow of their benefactor. From a report 
made by the Gresham committee after the destruction of the 
building in the great fire, it appears that the arcades of the court 
were vaulted with stone, and that it had been necessary tostay the 
supporting pillars by transverse iron ties. This report is dated 
September 17, 1666, so that the committee had lost no time in 
taking measures to repair the calamity they had suffered. 

~ Estimates for the new building were speedily provided by 

_ Messrs, Mills & Jerman, who appear to have proceeded on the 
plan of making out quantities and giving them to the trades- 
men to be priced. After some coquetting on the part of the 
latter, who professed to deprecate any interference with the 
office of City surveyor held by Mills, Jerman was at last 
appointed the architect, and the first stone of the new edifice 
was laid by King Charles II. on October 23,1667. In erecting 
the new edifice the site was considerably enlarged, and it was 
the wish of the citizens to disengage the building from the 
houses, late Sweeting’s Alley, which pressed upon it to the east- 
ward, encouraged by an offer of the proprietor, Sweeting, to 
dispose of his property on the most liberal terms and which 
ended, as such offers usually do, in demands too exorbitant to 
be complied with. The tower of Jerman’s building, which 
from motives of economy was constructed of timber instead of 
stone, yielded to the effects of time in 1818, and was replaced 
by astone cupola designed by Mr. George Smith, architect of 
the Mercers’ Company. 


Early Competitions in Greece. 


Among the ancient Greeks various plans for assigning 
commissions were adopted, according to the more or less 
popular political institutions of the community. Where the 
arts flourished most, public opinion, in whatever form ex- 
pressed, was the basis of public patronage. In some cases the 
community, considering the competing artists most interested 
in a fair decision, actually left that decision to them ; in others 
the opinion of the people was paramount; but even then 
suggestions from the artists were attended to with deference 
and respect, and not disregarded or condemned as is too often 
done among us. When Phidias and Alcamenes competed for 
a statue to be placed on a column or other elevated situation, at 
first sight all opinions were in favour of Alcamenes, but Phidias 
demanded that both figures should be placed at the intended 
elevation previous to the award being made. This was done, 
and such was the consideration of perspective effect by the one 
artist and its neglect by the other, that the people no sooner 
saw them at their required elevation than they changed their 
opinion and decided in favour of Phidias. In this instance it is 
clear that the judges, ze. the public, were not fully competent 
for their task, but it is also obvious that such artists as 
Alcamenes would have been equally unfit or even worse ; for, 
in all probability, relying on their practice and skill, they 
would not have taken the trouble to raise the competing 
Statues to the proposed elevation, and in all likelihood they 
would have been more tenacious of a first opinion than the 
people were. Jn the case of the citizens of Cos choosing a statue 
of Venus from two by Praxiteles, so far from delegating their 
judgment to artists, they selected, trom a motive of delicacy, 


that which the technical connoisseurs denounced as inferior. ' 
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Posterity has decreed that in this good sense triumphed 
over conventional excellence. Much has been said of a 
mode of deciding some competitions among artists in 
ancient Greece, in which the competitors were each allowed 
two votes, under the notion that in the ballot each would give 
one vote in favour of his own performance and the other to the 
best of his rivals, as though ali the candidates, after indulging a 
selfish conceit, would, as soon as that first impulse was. 
gratified, become perfectly candid, as though the act performed 
by one hand and its motive were unknown to the other. 
Unless they were strictly honourable and impartial, it is more 
likely that they would give both votes to their own work, or the 
second vote to the most unlikely rival. Thus might the least 
talented stand at the head of the poll. 


Architectural Styles. 

The styles of the past are not so many insulated architectural} 
systems—they are one great living and breathing fabric of 
architecture. The differences between them are superficia!— 
their resemblances are profound. The true artist discovers 
what is simple, permanent and self-existent, and traces in each 
style of the past the germs of future expansion ; and true pro- 
gress lies in the direction of extracting what is still vital from 
all styles, and bringing it to one broad system taken as a frame- 
work, and which can be scarcely confined within less than the 
extreme range at present indulged in. The multifarious and 
growing requirements of modern life render the confinement of 
future architecture within the limits of any one style of the past 
impossible, and there is taste sufficient to render anything 
barbarous unsatisfactory. There will always be purposes for 
which a chaste Classic or a florid Gothic will be appropriate. 
The central productions of the style will be a union of the two: 
systems, breathed on by the spirit of the beautiful that beams. 
from the works of the Saracenic creations, in which many of 
the problems of the day, more especially such as relate 


to colour and polychromatic embellishment, and mural 
decoration by geometrical form and _ device, will be 
found all but worked out and solved for us. There 


is much of intimate relationship—real architectural and 
philosophical affinity—between Classic and Gothic. How 
should it be otherwise? And a progeny of beauty 
yet undreamt of will result from their union, belonging to or 
forming a style or system the most comprehensive, the most 
responsive to nature and humanity that has yet been evolved. 
This does not apply merely to our own country. If architec- 
ture becomes practised on true principles in different countries, 
then increase of international communication must operate to. 
the production of a general resemblance, till we shall have 
something like a universal system o1 architecture, with but 
slight local modifications. In the early ages of the world: 
styles of architecture grew up but little affected by each other, 
which may be said of the Egyptian, Assyrian and Indian styles, 
but as means of communication between nations increased, the 
influence of one architecture upon another became apparent. 
There will doubtless be a greater intercourse in future between 
different countries than ever existed before, and we may 
naturally look for a corresponding increase of general uni- 
formity in their architecture. And as it is impossible to say to- 
what extent international communication will not be carried, so- 
we cannot set bounds tothe unity that will spring up in the: 
architecture of civilised lands. It is not impossible that man- 
kind will some day speak one language, or but different 
dialects of one language ; nor need we despair of having but 
one architectural style, modified in each country by climate 
alone. 


Gradual and Instantaneous Loading of Beams. 

When experiments are made on the strength and deflection 
of beams they are generally loaded very gradually at their 
centres. Each addition to the load is allowed to produce its. 
full effect before more be imposed. Consequently at every 
stage of the experiment the beam is in a state of statical 
equilibrium ; the pressure of the load on the beam is always 
just equal to its weight, and is never increased by any momentum. 
arising from downward velocity. But if the whole load be 
suddenly and at once placed on the beam, while it is as yet 
undeflected, the effects are entirely altered. The deflection is 
greater than the same load would produce if gradually applied, 
tor when the beam has reached the point of statical deflection, 
the momentum acquired by the downward motion urges it 
further, and the descent of load continues till it is brought up 
(so to speak) by the increased resistance of the beam. After- 
wards the beam and load rise again, as the deflector has been 
carried beyond the degree at which it can be statically main- 
tained. In the case here supposed of instantaneous loading, 
nothing like impact or sudden collision occurs. The pressure 
at the centre of the beam is finite and continuous. ‘The load 
does not fall upon the beam ; it is merely supposed to be placed 
originally in close contact with the beam, and then suffered to: 
instantaneously rest upon it. For the sake of elucidation, one 
or two instances of analogous action may be cited. If a 
common balance have its fulcrum above the points of suspen- 
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sion of the scales, and a weight suddenly rest in one of the 
scales the lever will turn through a much greater angle than 
if the same weight were applied in small successive portions. 
If an elastic string suspend vertically a weight from one end of 
it, the string will be more stretched if the whole weight be 
suffered to act at once, than if applied in small portions. It 
will be found that if the extension of the string be proportional 
to the stretching force, the extension produced by the descend- 
ing weight will be twice that due to the gradual effect of the 
same weight. A light cylinder of wood loaded at its lower end 
and floating vertically in water furnishes another illustration. 
If the cylinder be raised a little above its position of equi- 
librium and then let go, it will sink twice the distance it has 
been raised if the motion be so small that the resistance is 
equal to the hydrostatical pressure. In the same way, in a 
perfectly elastic horizontal beam, loaded at its centre, the effect 
of instantaneous loading is double that of gradual loading. For 
by a known principle of mechanics, when a material system 
moves from one position of rest to another position of rest, the 
work done by the retarding forces is equal to the work done by 
the accelerating forces. For any small deflection of a beam by 
instantaneous loading its position of ultimate deflection is one 
of instantaneous rest, for immediately before it arrives at that 
position all the parts of the beam descend, and immediately 
after ascend. Also the work done by the accelerating force is 
the weight actually resting on the beam, multiplied by the 
space of deflection ; and the work done by the retarding forces 
is, by what has been said above, “equal to the weight which 
would statically maintain half the deflection, multiplied by the 
whole distance of deflection.” Therefore, putting the two 
amounts of work done equal to one another, we see that the 
weight actually upon the beam is that which would statically 
maintain half the deflection. In other words, the deflection is 
doubled by instantaneous loading. 


Llandaff Cathedral in the Highteenth Century. 


In 1719 Browne Willis, an antiquary of that day, visited 
Llandaff and, as he says, “collected together various records 
and matter, and gave with his work certain drafts of the 
said church, in order to illustrate the descriptions thereof.” 
These drafts are not vety clear in their distinctions of style, 
or in the best possible perspective, but they are most valuable 
as helping the description, as being the only records of what 
the old cathedral was before lightning, storms and Wood of 
Bath played such havoc with it. It was then falling into a 
state of deplorable decay, though perfect in its internal arrange- 
ments. There was a large building in front of the south 
Norman doorway, which he calls the “ Consistory Court,” and 
a porch opposite the “decorated” south door. Both these 
excrescences have disappeared, and it may be doubted 
whether they formed any portion of the original design. Soon 
after Browne Willis’s survey destruction had full sway. On 
November 20, 1720, the remaining battlements and pinnacles 
-of the north tower (which had escaped the storm of 1703) were 
blown down, and destroyed a considerable portion of the north 
aisle. On February 6, 1722, the “roof and floor of the south 
tower fell in and destroyed a good deal of the church.” The 
complete ruin of this old structure must have followed very 
rapidly on Willis’s visit, and in 1724 we find the Archbishop 
of Canterbury interesting himself in its proposed rebuilding, 
we cannot say restoraticn. He obtained 1,000/. from George I., 
but tried in vain to get anything from the Prince of Wales. 
Sufficient funds were, however, eventually raised to erect a 
frightful shell to encase the original piers and arches. About 
1735 Wood of Bath commenced the desecration of the old 
work and of his own prior fame, for most assuredly a more 
barbarous or tasteless grafting of uncongenial modernism upon 
an ancient stem was never perpetrated, and never was the 
sarcasm of the historian Whitaker more justly deserved than 
in this instance. He says, “The cloven foot will appear ; for 
modern architects have an incurable propensity to mix their 
own absurd and unauthorised fancies with the genuine models 
of antiquity. They want alike taste to invent or modesty to 
copy.” All that can be said in extenuation is that the corrupt 
taste of that day gavea fashion to this work the power of 
which Wood may have been unable to resist. There is no 
‘evidence that he had tried to do so, That this fashion ap- 
proved such barbarism may be inferred from the accompanying 
letter among the “ Cole’s MSS.” in the British Museum, It is 
written by a Rev. Thos. Davies to Browne Willis, who appears 
Still to have taken much interest in the old wreck :—“ Nov, 23, 
1736. The church on the inside, as far as ’tis ceiled and 
plastered, which is something beyond the west end of the 
choir, looks exceeding fine, and is a very stately and beautiful 
room. The area of the whole church is to be considerably 
raised, so that when finished it will (in the judgment of most 
people who have seen it) be a very neat and elegant church, 
unless indeed the altar-piece, which looks like a huge portico, 
Spoil the whole effect.” 
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Wren and Gothic. 

John Evelyn was the first who bestowed on the picturesque 
architecture of the Church the designation of Gothic, and Sir 
Christopher Wren adopted the term, though he rejected the 
idea on which it was founded. ‘ He,” says his son, “was of 
opinion that what we now vulgarly call the Gothic ought 
properly and truly to be named the Saracenic architecture 
refined by the Christians, which first of all began in the East, 
after the fall of the Greek empire, by the prodigious success of 
those people that adhered to Mohammed’s doctrine, who out of 
zeal to this religion built mosques, caravanserais and sepulchres 
wherever they came.’ These they contrived of a round form 
because they would not imitate the Christian figure of a cross 
nor the old Greek manner, which they thought to be idolatrous, 
and for that reason all sculpture became offensive to them. 
They then fell into a new mode of their own invention. The 
quarries of great marble by which the vanquished nations of 
Syria, Egypt and all the East had been supplied with columns, 
architraves and great stones were now deserted ; the Saracens, 
therefore, were necessitated to adapt their architecture to such 
materials, whether marble or freestone, as every country 
readily afforded. They thought columns and heavy cornices 
impertinent and might be omitted, and affecting the round 
form for mosques, they erected cupolas in some instances with 
grace enough. The holy war gave the Christians who had 
been there an idea of the Saracen works, which were afterwards 
by them imitated in the West, and they refined upon it every 
day as they proceeded in building churches.” In this theory 
Wren is supported by the Earl of Aberdeen. “Ifa line,” says 
his lordship, “be drawn from the north of the Euxine through 
Constantinople to Egypt, we shall discover in every country to 
the eastward of this boundary frequent examples of the pointed 
arch, accompanied with the slender proportions of Gothic 
architecture—in Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Persia ; from the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian through the wilds of Tartary, 
in the various kingdoms and throughout the whole extent of 
India, and even to the furthest limits of China. It is true that 
we are unable for the most part to ascertain the precise dates 
of these buildings ; but this is in reality not very important, it 
being sufficient to state the fact of their comparative antiquity, 
which, joined to the vast diffusion of the style, appears 
adequate to justify our conclusion. Seeing, then, the universal 
prevalence of this mode in the East, which is satisfactorily 
accounted for by the extensive revolutions and conquests 
effected by the Eastern warriors in that part of the world, it can 
scarcely appear requisite to discuss the probability of its having 
been introduced from the West, or still less further to refute 
the notions of those who refer the origin of the style to the 
invention of English artists.” 


The Saracenic Origin of Heraldry. 


It is probable that the Crusaders brought back to Europe, 
together with lessons in chivalry and civilisation, the germ of 
our system of heraldic bearings which has since been so care- 
fully developed. The circumstance that coats-of-arms do not 
seem to have been borne in Europe before the end of the 
eleventh century, and were then very rudimentary, favours the 
conclusion that they had their source in the devices carried by 
the Saracen adversaries of the Crusaders. It is true, we are 
not able to point to any decided use of armorial badges in the 
East before the year 1190, when the coins of Imad-ed-din 
Zenky, prince of Singar, present the two-headed eagle which 
soon afterwards becomes so common on the coinage of the 
Urtuky rulers of Amid, and is found sculptured on the walls 
of that city. This is early enough as regards the emblem in 
question, for the Imperial Eagle was not adopted in Europe 
before 1345 ; but it cannot be regarded as satisfactory for all 
coats-of-arms. If other armorial bearings were known in 
Europe in the eleventh century, it is possible that they were 
carried to the East by the Crusaders, instead of being brought 
thence to the West. Several considerations, however, militate 
against this view. One is the Eastern origin of many of our 
heraldic terms. Thus, “gules” is the Persian “ gul,” a rose ; 
“azure” is also Persian “lazurd,” blue ; “ermine” is the fur 
of an Armenian beast; the pelican, ibis, griffin and other 
charges of our coats-of-arms are clearly of oriental derivation. 
Moreover, we know from the researches of H. Brugsch Pasha 
that the ancient Egyptian nomes had each their sign or badge, 
and that the temples were distinguished by separate devices 
on their banners. Various animals and birds were used for 
these purposes, and we even find the star and crescent which, 
with the lion and sun, forms the sole remnant of heraldry 
among the modern Muslims. There is thus reason to believe 
that the heraldic bearings which were of common application 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
of oriental descent, and though probably their frequency was a 
part of the general revival of the arts which accompanied the 
irruption of Turkish tribes into Syria and Egypt in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, they doubtless represent a custom that 
may have fallen into desuetude, but was never entirely forgotten 
in the East, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS... 


THE example which Glasgow introduced’ by deriving a 
water-supply from a reservoir formed by nature has been 
followed in England by Liverpool, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham. Ifa lake of adequate area and depth remains 
unappropriated, we may expect that London will also 
imitate Glasgow. But there is. more likelihood that Paris 
will anticipate London, not, we hope, in utilising an English 
or Scottish lake, although that would be feasible, but in 
deriving a supply for the city from the Lake of Geneva. At 
the present time M. Humptot, the engineer who has charge 
of the water-supply of Paris, with two of the chemists in 
the service of the municipality, is in Geneva in order to 
investigate whether it would be as advantageous as it is 
practicable to employ the water of Lake Leman for domestic 
purposes in the capital. Everyone who has seen the lake 
will agree with what Lord Byron and Mr. Ruskin have said 
about the clearness of its depths, ‘the mirror where the 
stars and mountains view the stillness of their aspect;” but 
pellucid water is not always potable, and until the chemists 
have prepared their analyses there is only the strongest 
probability about the eligibility of the water which is 
brought by the Rhone from glaciers. For the last eighteen 
months systematic investigations of the water. were con- 
ducted by bacteriologists, and so far with satisfactory results. 
In Geneva the water is used without the least risk to the 
health of the inhabitants. ‘The construction of conduits 
and other works is roughly estimated at 20,coo0,000/.; and 
although it would be wiser to Jay out money on a water- 
supply than on an international exhibition, yet the Parisians 
may consider the sum to be beyond their means. Whether 
the sturdy Swiss would oppose. the withdrawal of so much 
water has also to be ascertained. 


In a city like London the provision to meet epidemics 
must be on a grand scale, and the report of Mr. T. DUNCOMBE 
MANN shows with what energy the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board have’ endeavoured to discharge the enormous 
responsibility thrust on them. The ordinary hospitals were 
supposed by the majority of people to be able to meet all 
emergencies. Five years ago, when Mr. Mann accepted 
the office of clerk, the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
possessed only five fever hospitals, having accommodation 
for 2,110 patients. In 1891 a site for another was ob- 
tained at Tottenham, but not until much opposition was 
overcome. But it was not long before it was demon- 
strated that the provision was still inadequate. In 1892 no 
fewer than 37,784 cases of fevers and diphtheria were 
notified, and 16,276 cases actually admitted to the Board’s 
hospitals within the year, as compared with 7,809 admitted 
in 1891 and 5,772 in 1889. Each year since the propor- 
tion of fever patients for whom hospital treatment is 
required has been steadily increasing. ‘The expcrience of 
1892 was quite sufficient to convince the managers that 
they must secure a much larger scheme of hospital pro- 
vision, and they accordingly resolved to find suitable 
sites for three large acute hospitals on the south 
side within the metropolitan area,, and a site for a 
southern convalescent hospital outside the area. During 
the past four years the managers have actually purchased 
five large sites for new fever hospitals, namely, Tottenham, 
Tooting (temporary hospital), ditto (permanent hospital), 
Lewisham, Shooter’s Hill. On the first two of these sites 
they have already erected hospitals, the one in 1892 and 
the other in 1893. On the Shooter's Hill site a fine new 
permanent hospital is approaching completion. On the 
Lewisham site an equally fine (and somewhat larger) 
hospital is in course of erection and is to be finisked in 
1897 ; and plans have been approved, and it is hoped that 
betore long the building of a permanent hospital on the 
Tooting (permanent) site will be commenced. Unfor- 
tunately a site for the proposed southern convalescent 
hospital has not yet been secured. Surely, Mr. Mann says, 
the work of extension already effected is no mean perfor- 
mance when the great difficulties of acquiring sites are 
considered—the scarcity of adequate areas, the intense local 
opposition and other circumstances. The managers have 
also carried out much-needed alterations, additions and 
improvements in their existing hospitals, and have taken 
important steps for the extension of their ambulance service. 


They .are also building a new ambulance station at Shooter’s 
Hill, which is nearing completion, and have acquired sites 
for one adjoining the South-Western Hospital, and for 
another adjoining the North-Western Hospital, plans for 
which have been already approved, and the building of — 
which will shortly be commenced. For small-pox patients 
they have increased the permanent convalescent accommo- 
dation at Gore Farm from 690 to 1,000 beds, and have 
purchased a site for a new acute hospital. For imbeciles 
they, have purchased a site at Tooting, on which a new 
asylum infirmary is to be erected. The report is a most 
satisfactory document, and is the most effective refutation 
of the discontented critics, some of whom would wish the 
Board to build more hospitals, while others take the oppo- 
site view. Re 


In one of the Bills lodged by the Edinburgh Town 
Council power is sought to enforce more stringent regula- 
tions for buildings. Warrants which are issued by the Dean 
of Guild Court are to be of no avail after the expiration of 
three years. The intention is to prevent the operations of 
speculative buildings from being indefinitely extended. . It 
will also be necessary to provide warrants, before excavations 
are begun. Approval of’ plans for : buildings ‘in “which 
noxious trades are to be cafriéd on is to be withheld until 
the sanction of the local authority is given. It is proposed 
to enact that it shall not be lawful, except with the consent 
of the Corporation, for anyone to carry on a trade’ or 
manufacture in any house or building which may cause 
annoyance to the inhabitants of the vicinity by noise or 
vibration, offensive odour, or other causes. The Smoke 
Nuisance Act has turned out a failure, as convictions’ are 
not secured. Accordingly it is intended that every existing 
chimney-stalk connected with a steam-boiler for commercial 
manufacturing purposes should be built at least as high as 
the chimney-tops of any houses or buildings situated within 
100 feet thereof, and that the Dean of Guild Court might, 
on the application of the master of works, or of any person 
interested, issue an order requiring the. owner of any such 
chimney-stalk to raise the same to a height sufficient, in the 
opinion of the court, to carry off the smoke and other 
products of combustion. By another clause the Town 
Council will be able to insist that every owner and occupier 
of any house and building shall protect, to the satisfaction 
of the burgh engineer, all water pipes, water fittings, and 
water cisterns against accident or stoppage from frost. The 
owners of small houses are to be required to cleanse them 
by whitewashing or any other process which the burgh 
engineer may consider reasonable, and at such times as he 
thinks necessary. There may be opposition in Parliament 
to some of the proposals ; but since Edinburgh is under an 
obligation to please strangers there cannot be too many 
precautions taken to insure its amenity. , , 


Ir is with much regret we record the death of Mr. 
JOHN SHANKS, sen., of the firm of SHanKs & Co., Glasgow, 
which occurred at: his residence in Barrhead on the 18th 
inst. He was in his seventieth year. Mr. SHANKS was one 
of the pioneers of practical sanitation in Scotland. - His 
productions were characterised not only by efficiency, 
which was derived from mechanical ingenuity, and a sort 
of passion for thoroughness in details, but also, when there 
was opportunity, by the excellent taste seen in the forms 
and patterns. Hence it was that in all exhibitions in 
which he co-operated his stand was.one of. the. first sought 
by sanitary experts; and the reputation of the baths and 
other works of his firm was world-wide. ‘Mr.’ SHANKS 
has left a reputation which will’ survive as ‘long as 
honesty, inventiveness and organising power are respected. 
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CASTLE’ AT DIEPPE. 


HE castle stands upon a steep hill, and on approaching 

. the town from the sea has a grand and imposing appear- 
ance. Its walls, flanked with towers. and bastions, cause it to 
retain. the look of strength, the reality of which has long since 
departed. The earliest portion of the building is probably a 
high quadrangular tower, with lofty pointed panels in the four 
walls. Even this, however, cannot have been erected anterior 
to the year 1443, for it is upon record that the Sieur des 
Maréts, the first governor of the place, then began to build a 
castle here, to protect the town from any further attacks on the 


part of the English army. The inhabitants, during the reign | 


of Henry IV., obtained permission to add to it a citadel ; but 
the whole was suffered almost immediately afterwards to fall 
into decay. 

Among the various royal personages with whose presence 
Dieppe has been honoured on different occasions were Mary 
of Guise, widow of James V. of Scotland, and mother to the 
unfortunate princess of the same name.who succeeded her on 
the Scottish throne. 
immediately joined by Henry II., who »was at, that time at 
Rouen. In 1564 Catherine of Medicis came hither attended 
by her son, Charles 1X., with a view of healing the wounds 
occasioned by the religious dissensions ; and in 1618 Louis XIII., 
after holding an assembly of the states of Normandy at the 
capital of the duchy, repaired to Dieppe to visit, one of the 
most important seaports of his kingdom. The same attention 
was shown to the town twenty nine years subsequently by 
Louis XIV., then in his minority, accompanied by the Queen 
Regent, and in our own days it has been equally distinguished 
by Napoleon. nb 1 PRR Oo 
_ In this short outline of the principal events connected with 
the history of Dieppe no notice has been taken of the honour 
acquired by its sailors, who have, however, :on all occasions 
distinguished themselves. .They did so: particularly. in 1555 
when, unassisted by their king or by any other part of France, 
they armed their merchant vessels and attacked and defeated, 
and nearly destroyed, the Flemish fleet, consisting of twenty- 
four sail of ships of war.’ At all’ times they have been con- 
sidered as supplying some of the best men to the French navy, 
so that the President de Thou pronounced them to be entitled 
to the highest glory in nautical affairs.; They lay claim to the 
honour of having first planted the standard of Christianity upon 
the coast of Guinea, where they established a settlement in the 
fourteenth century ; of having been the first who discovered 
the great river of the Amazons, and also the first who sailed up 
that of St. Lawrence. y grt 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A the meeting of this Society on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Hamilton, president, in the chair, the following paper was 
read by Mr. E. Marsland :— 

Mr. MARSLAND said:—It was my privilege a year 
ago to read a paper before the members of this Society 
giving a general description of the principal provisions of 
the new Building Act so far as‘ it ‘concerned us as archi- 
tects. I then pointed out that considerable modifications 
and amendments had been made in the new measure 
since its introduction into Parliament as a Bill, till its 
emergence as a complete Act for regulating the streets and 
buildings of the Metropolis. It was then a matter of speculation 
with me whether these modifications and amendments had pro- 
duced a good and complete measure, or the conflicting interests 
at work against the Bill had been a case of too many cooks. 
In the few critical remarks I shall make this evening I am 
afraid I must confess that the latter surmise has been the 
correct one, and in the words of Dr. Longstaff in his paper 
before the Architectural Association on the 22nd ult. :— 
“Tt will probably be necessary to go to Parliament once more, 
not so much to strengthen the hands of the Council as to 
remove ambiguities or inconsistencies in the law, which 
practice has brought to light. In some cases amendments 
introduced in committee by irresponsible opponents (and not 
always expressed in the clearest possible manner) lead to in- 
consistent or even absurd results, for it is an admitted defect of 
our legislative machinery that there is no means of redrafting 
a’ Bill after its emergence from committee, so as to insure 
harmony in its several parts.” 

In my remarks this evening I make no pretensions to a 
complete critical analysis of the Act, but I wish to point out 
some defects which have occurred in my own practice, which 


_ ‘will of necessity be~directed more’ from’ my official position as 
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district surveyor than from the standpoint of an architect. I 
shall'make them as -briefas I can, as I should wish as much 
time as possible left for the discussion which, I trust, may 
afford architects an opportunity of stating their view of the case. 

I am free to admit that in endeavouring to insist upon what 
was the intention of the new Act, the Council and those 
responsible for seeing the Act enforced have up to the present 
not been very successful. This may be accounted for in some 
instances by the indiscreet surrenders those in charge of the 
Bill felt in the interest of the safety of the measure they were 
compelled to make, and the cases that have been taken into the 
law and police courts are in the majority of instances the result 
of ambiguity in the wording of the clause or section to which it 
relates. 

The difficulties and differences which have arisen are both 
legal and structural. One would have thought that, with such 
an array of legal talent as was engaged upon the Bill, it would 
have been possible that a legal distinction could have been 


made between a contract entered into by a builder for erecting 


a building, and a building agreement taken up by a man who 
took so many acres of land, and agreed to cover it with roads 
and houses in a certain number of years ; but such it appears is 
not possible, and section 212 (the interpretation of which, as 
now settled by the law courts, was furthest from the minds of 
the framers of the Act) allows houses erected in years to come 
to be carried out under the old Act if only a building agree- 
ment for their erection had-been executed before August 25, 
1894. This seems to me a most calamitous result for suburban 


house-building, looked at from a sanitary and structural point 


of view, for side by side we shall see houses being erected 
under the old Act, while those whose owners have been less 
fortunate as to the date of their building agreements will have 
to proceed under the new. | This will be especially noticeable 
with respect to the open space in rear, thickness of walls and a 


‘properly-lighted and ventilated staircase. 


_ In section. 13, clause 5, which allows the re-erection of 
buildings that are now less than the prescribed distance from 
the. centre of the roadway (provided the position of the old 
building has: been certified by the district surveyor), seems to 
me to be a defect, as although no more land is to be occupied 
in the re-erection than was occupied by the old building, there 
is no restriction as to the height to which the newly erected 
building may be carried, and whereas the old building may 
only have been one storey in height, the new one may go to the 
extent of 80 feet. 

“Section 21, dealing with schools under the School Board, 
the sites of which were acquired before the new Act came into 
operation, allows such schools to be completed under the old © 
Act ; yet, I take it, it was only intended that they. should be 
exempted from the sections under Part II., viz. the formation 
and widening of streets, as section 21 comes within this division, 


‘or else the section is not in its correct position. 


In Part IIL, relating to lines of building frontage, I do not 
see that a very important section in the old Act has been re- 
enacted, viz. that ’giving the superintending architect power 
to deal with the frontage lines of buildings which abut upon 
more than‘ one street. The old section 33 in the General 
Powers Act, 1899, appears to have been repealed and nothing 
substituted.: 

Passing to Part V., which details the open space to be pro- 
vided about buildings, I venture to think that it was a mistake 
for the Council to exclude from the advantages of this division 
offices and counting-houses, as the occupants of such buildings 
pass a considerable portion of their time there, and the need 
of air and light seems essential to health ; moreover, adjacent 
domestic buildings suffer if the whole of these sites can be 
covered with buildings, perhaps of considerable height. 

Section 4o does not appear to answer the purpose for which 
it was intended. It is a section meant to provide light and air 
to habitable basements ; but beyond the fact that 100 square 
feet is to be provided in rear it need not have any further 
relation to the habitable rooms supposed to be benefited thereby, 
and the concluding sentence—“ which open space, notwithstand- 
ing anything hereinafter contained, need not necessarily adjoin 
the rear boundary of the premises ”—seems to be one of those 
interpolations inserted to appease some opponent, the meaning 
of which is not very apparent. Section 96 of the Public Health 
Act comes somewhat to the rescue, but that is a section that 
applies only when the building is occupied, and cannot be 
enforced during its construction. 

Section 41, detailing the amount of open space required 
for a domestic building upon a new site abutting upon a new 
road seems, notwithstanding its somewhat complex character, 
to be working out, so far as my experience goes, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and it is a great pity that the same conditions 
should not have been imposed upon a new site on an old road, 
instead of permitting. the diagonal line to be drawn at a level 
of 16 feet above the pavement, and the open space to be also 
provided at this level, as this practically makes matters very 
little better than under the old Act. 

This section 41, it may be observed, applies only to 
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domestic buildings abutting upon a street ; but what is to be 
done when a domestic building-is to be erected upon a site 
that does not abut upon a street is left to conjecture : firstly, as 
to whether it can be erected at all, and secondly, what open 
space is required, as section 42 only provides for the erection 
of dwelling-houses to be inhabited by persons of the working 
class upon sites not abutting upon a street. 

Under this section an important decision has been given 
whereby a stable abutting upon a street is deemed a domestic 
building, and requires open space in rear; but had it not 
abutted upon a street, I fear no open space in rear could have 
been insisted upon. 

Section 43, dealing with a domestic building to be erected 
on an old site (where plans of the previously existing domestic 
building have to be certified by the district surveyor), states 
that such domestic building may be re-erected so that no more 
land shall be occupied by the newly-erected building than was 
occupied by the previously erected domestic building ; nothing 
is said as to the height, which may be anything up to 8o feet. 
I find, on referring to the draft bill, that it states ‘that the 
owner may then rebuild it to an extent and height not exceed- 
ing in any part the then dimensions so certified ;” this would 
have been to my mind reasonable, but I presume the Council 
had to give way on this point. 

In section 45, relating to courts within buildings enclosed 
on all sides, difficulty appears to have arisen in some cases in 
providing for the ventilation by means of a communication 
between the lower end of the court and the outer air, as it 
necessitates lowering the ceiling of aroom on the ground floor, 
or raising the floor of the room immediately above it. The 
communication thus formed has a tendency to get choked up 
with rubbish, and is not very accessible for cleaning. 

Turning to Part VI., containing the sections relating to the 
construction of buildings, we find many points for controversy 
and many ambiguous clauses, some of which can be traced to 
the opposition. 

In section 54, dealing with recesses and openings in 
external walls, it recites such recesses and openings may be 
made above the ground storey equal to half the whole area of 
the wall, but what is to be allowed upon the ground storey is 
by no means clear, especially if your building is only one storey 
high, It may mean you can have none, or have the building all 
open, which latter course will bring you into conflict with the 
schedule, which states every “building is to be enclosed with 
walls.” This point has been a fruitful source of controversy 
in my experience. The only way out of the difficulty appears 
to me to apply to the superintending architect, who has in this 
particular case supreme. power to decide the point at issue 
without any appeal to the Tribunal. 

Section 58 tells us practically that when a party wall is 
built as a party wall, it shall be deemed to be a party wall. 
What useful purpose this section serves in the form we now 
have it I am unable to say. In the original draft of the Bill it 
was intended to prevent openings being made in the upper 
part of the wall dividing the buildings, one of which was higher 
than the other ; but when the opposition defeated this idea 
the whole section had better been omitted. In its present 
form it means very little or nothing, as the definition of a 
party wall is fairly clear in section 5, subsection 16, 

There seems to bea discrepancy between sections 55 and 
73 (4). The former restricts the frames of doors and windows 
of shops, if they are flush with the face of the wall, to the 
ground storey ; whereas the latter fixes the limit of height to 
25 feet. This height would certainly embrace two storeys, so 
that it is difficult to know which to follow. It is another of 
those instances in which a redrafting would have insured 
harmony. What is required is that the following words be 
omitted from section 55 :—‘‘ And frames of doors and windows 
of shops on the ground storey of any building.” 

Section 74 causes to architects whose work is principally 
in commercial buildings a good deal of anxiety. It is the 
section relating to a composite building used partly for purposes 
of trade and partly as a dwelling-house. 

The section is very badly drafted, and is capable of varying 
interpretations. The problem to be solved is this. If persons 
are living above the business portion of the premises you must 
provide sufficient means of escape for them should the business 
portion be on fire, 

Yor this section to come into operation the new building 
must exceed 1,000 square feet. It also comes into operation 
when two buildings are united and their united areas exceed 
this superficial area, and it is here where much difficulty arises. 
There are, of course, many hundreds of buildings which 
already infringe this new rule, but directly any addition, 
however small, is made, the whole building comes within the scope 
of the section ;.for section 207 states :—“ It shall not be lawful 
{unless with the consent of the Council) to make any alteration of 
any building in such manner that when so altered it will, by reason 
of such alteration, not be in conformity with the provisions of 
this Act applicable to new buildings,” and again in section 77, 
Subsection 2 :—‘ Buildings shall not be united, if when so 


united and considered as one building only they would not. be 
in conformity with this Act.” siaweeln 

It is a mistake to suppose that this section can be evaded 
by dividing your building up into divisions.ess than 1,000 square 
feet and putting iron doors to any openings that may be made 
in such divisions, as iron doors are only permissible for 
dividing warehouses into blocks of 250,000 cubic feet, or for 
dividing into blocks of this size the part used for trade. 

When once the united premises exceed the 1,000 square 
feet the rule has to be observed, and no number of iron doors 
will obviate fire-resisting separation of the trade portion from 
the dwelling-house; this, of course, means in many cases a large 
outlay. 

Now, of what is this division to consist? The section states 
it is to be by means of walls and floors of fire-resisting material. 
The thickness of neither is stated, but it may-be inferred that 
inasmuch as the least thickness of a wall is 9 inches that the 
vertical separation is to be this thickness, but district surveyors 
are not agreed upon this point. But what as to the horizontal 
separation, as neither the thickness nor the material is men- 
tioned in the section? But if we turn to the schedule of materials 
deemed to be fire-resisting we find in clause 7, “That concrete 
composed of broken brick, stone-chippings or ballast and lime, 
cement or calcined gypsum, when used for filling in between 
joists of floors,” is considered as such, but what interpretation 
are we to put upon the word “joists?” Does it méan iron or 
wood? In my opinion if it means the ordinary wood joists the 
construction would be unsound, as the wood joists having no 
air space around would have a tendency to go rotten, and 
would very soon bring about the collapse of the whole floor ; 
then, again, no thickness is given, which might lead to a dis- 
agreement between the architect and district surveyor. 

Again, when a fire-resisting staircase is required, it appears 
from a recent decision that where you entirely separate the part 
used for purpcses of trade from the dwelling-house portion by 
floors and walls of fire-resisting material you need have no fire- 
resisting stairs. With all due respect to the learned magistrate 
who gave this decision, I venture to disagree with him on this 
ground, that he conceived the idea that a composite building 
within the meaning of this section contained only two elements, 
viz. the portion used for trade and the dwelling-house portion, 
and entirely overlooked the third element, viz. “all passages, 
staircases and other means of approach,” and came to the 
conclusion that the passages and staircases, &c., if not in the 
trade portion, must necessarily be in the other, and not a 
separate portion of the building. I. think it essentially neces- 
sary that the staircase to the dwelling-house, and consequently 
from it, should be fire resisting in addition to the horizontal and 
vertical divisions, and the section to my mind states that it is to 
be so. For what use is the vertical division with its doors in it 
if the doors are left open (and there is nothing to oblige them 
to be kept shut)? The fire would rush through these doors and 
possibly attack the staircase, if not of fire-resisting material, 
and render the escape of those above impossible, and thus 
defeat the obvious intention of the section. 

Another point of difficulty is with the doors in the vertical 
separation, which may be of 2-inch teak or oak, but no mention 
is made of a frame or linings, and whether these are allowed or 
the door is to be fitted to a rebate in the brickwork is a moot 
point. 

I think I have shown some of the difficulties surrounding 
this section, and the direction in which, if it is to be of any 
practical value, it will require amendment. 

The intention of the section is good, and calculated to 
prevent the sacrifice of human life we have had formerly 
to deplore. 

The same difficulty as to the construction of the floors arises 
in the third clause of this section in buildings exceeding 
2,500 square feet in area, and used as separate sets of chambers 
or offices, 

I may add that the new Act does not provide for the hori- 
zontal division of buildings of the warehouse class into sections 
of 250,000 cubic feet, which it was hoped it would. 

In section 80, having reference to the construction of 
churches, chapels, public halls, &c., allhough the widths of the 
staircases, internal corridors and passageways are defined, no 
width for the entrances and exits is given. The doors and 
barriers are to be made to open outwards, and no outside locks 
or bolts are to be affixed thereto, but what manner of fastenings 
you may have is somewhat problematical. It would be a good 
thing, I think, if this section were allied to the regulations 
issued by the Council for the construction of theatres and 
music-halls, and I make it my practice to take these as my 
guide in dealing with public buildings generally, and more 
particularly for public halls, as I find it saves the owners con- 
siderable expense if they subsequently require to apply to the 
Council for a music license. 

One word with respect to exemptions from the operations 
of the Act contained in section 201. It must be borne in mind 
that all buildings, of whatever description and to. whom they 
may belong, are the subject of notice to the district surveyor, 
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or how else is he to ascertain that they co 
ditions by reason of which they are exempted? And it must 
also be noted that they are only exempt from Parts VI. and VII. 
This implies that they are not exempt from. the remaining parts 
of the Act, such as lines of frontage, open spaces, height, and 
the operations of the, by-laws, all of which under section 138 
come under supervision. 1 

I think a mistake has been made in exempting altogether 
the construction of detached greenhouses, without any restric- 
tion as to the distance away from any other building or the 
ground of any adjoining owner. A builder may now erect a 
large wooden greenhouse right up to his neighbour's boundary 
and within an inch of any other building with impunity, thereby 
largely adding to the risk of fire. A case came recently under 
my own observation, in which the back of a greenhouse some 
9 or 10 feet high and 12 or 15 feet long was erected of match- 
boarding, and close up to the boundary of the adjoining land. 
If in this case the builder had been compelled to have executed 
this part in brickwork he would, I think, have hesitated and 
constructed more of it with sashes and glass, which from an 
aesthetic point of view, at least, would have been an advantage. 
I would also point out that exempted buildings are only 


exempt so long as they are used for the purpose or retain the | 


character by reason whereof they are so exempt or privileged ; so 
that you cannot build a greenhouse and subsequently use it as 
a billiard-room or workshop without incurring a penalty under 
sections 200 (12) and 211 (4). 

I have endeavoured, somewhat imperfectly I am afraid, to 
point out some of the defects and difficulties experienced in the 
working of the new Act, although a year’s working is scarcely 
sufficient to test either its good points or its deficiencies ; but I 
think we must give the London County Council credit for an 
eamest endeavour to provide a workable Building Act, as 
although some of its clauses are ambiguous, owing to the large 
amount of opposition it encountered yet I think the intention 
is clear, and it will, I feel sure, have the loyal support of the 
members of the Society of Architects, in order that it may be 
carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Marsland was proposed by Mr. H. 
Lovegrove, seconded by Professor Banister Fletcher, and sup- 
ported by Mr. W. Woodward, Mr. Jackson, Mr. P. Condy and 
the President, and, on being put to the meeting, was carried 
with acclamation. 

Mr. Marsland replied. 


AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


By WILLIAM RANSOM. 


HE history of the world is told by more than one witness. 

It has been written in more than one language by the 
indelible hieroglyphics of time. Geology is the oldest of the 
world’s historians, and from her we can gather a little as to the 
origin of the earth, but behind her is a chaos of mystery so 
bewildering that the human mind becomes overpowered in its 
contemplation of the past. Leaving geology, we come to 
architecture, which, as Fergusson says, “takes up the history 
of the world where it is left by its elder sister, geology.”. Hand 
in hand with ethnography, architecture aids us to decipher the 
movements of the past, and stone and mortar become living 
testimonies of the history and aspirations of our ancestors. The 
temples of Egypt and the palaces of Assyria become thronging 
with life, and we can see the old civilisations in all their 
gorgeous splendour pulsing through the ruins of the past. We 
can trace man’s growth of mind, how one idea led to another, 
how the barbarous caves and tents of primeval men became 
exchanged for such lofty creations as the Parthenon or the 


Alhambra. 
The world’s history is, after all, practically coeval with 


architecture, for geology and the kindred sciences only serve to . 


give glimpses of the past. We cannot connect such scattered 
links of history, and our chain of knowledge is only perfect to 
that extent over which architecture has left enduring marks of 
history. So far back as architecture extends so far we can 
trace the history of the world connectively ; but beyond myth 
and fable, science and conjecture can only serve to give 
obscured glimpses and scattered links of the past. 

Architecture, therefore, affords a wide field for investigation, 
but before we are justified in drawing conclusions, we must be 
careful that we approach the subject in a proper spirit, not 
merely of the antiquarian, historian, or architect, but of the 
three combined. We want so to cultivate our perceptions that 
we can read the thoughts of those who erected the buildings 
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We must strive to trace 
the development of man through his works, and, if we would do 
so thoroughly, we must realise with Wightwick that “the 
history of architecture is a history of the great religions which 
have stimulated the enthusiasm of ruling and contending 
empires,” because architecture ever received its highest artistic 
aspirations in those religious edifices where art was enabled to 
work with greatest freedom, 

Architecture was influenced accordingly as characteristics 
predominated in different races, and to fully read those varying 
influences we must first learn their prototype in man, for his 
works are but indicative of his thoughts and passions. There- 
fore, before following the progress of architecture, we will briefly 
describe the ethnographical distinctions of mankind. 

The East was well termed by Fergusson to be “the cradle 
of mankind.” There it was that mankind existed in his 
primeval state, while all around the earth was uninhabited and 
nature held unbounded sway, and geology was performing its 
changes for the future benefit of mankind. Little we know of 
the history of those times, but philologists can trace back the 
various races of mankind to their origin or common stock, 
gravitating to an eastern centre. From the East men spread 
over the world in successive waves of immigration, and resolved 
themselves into distinct families, leaving their impressions. 
wheresoever they wandered. Though, of course, they did not 
travel in the strict hard-and-fast order given by philologists, we 
shall dilate on each of the great families in a partial attempt at 
chronological order, and speak of them as existing uncon- 
taminated by other groups. Each family would, as it were, 
tread in the footsteps of another, and it would be the exception 
to come across a race of men of pure origin. When we refer 
to a race as belonging to a certain family, we shall imply that 
that family held the most prominent place in its origin, 
reserving for ‘after consideration the counteracting effects of 
outside influence. First having got our knowledge of the 
various races clearly before us, we will then apply it archi- 
tecturally, tracing the effect of each race in the productions of 
any one nation. 

The first great ethnographical division of mankind was 
the Turanian, which combined the three ages of stone, 
bronze and iron. Although we know little of this once exten- 
sive tribe of men, it has left traces of its existence all over the 
globe, while the Egyptians are its purest representatives of 
to-day. The wide area of this family is shown by the following 
races that belong to it :—Baltic Finns, Magyars in Hungary, 
Turks, and a large number of Asiatic races. 

The Turanian religion was practically hero-worship, for it 
recognised no God external to this world. Consequently 
symbolism played a large part in its worship. Everything 
connected with the unseen was obliged to be associated with 
something seen: hence, with such a religion, the Turanians 
were inevitably a good building race. Phonetic art naturally 
went hand in hand with symbolism. Fergusson has noticed that 
in those nations where phonetic art flourished to any consider- 
able extent, literature did not hold such a prominent position, 
and vice versa. 

Phonetic art appears, as it were, to have taken the place of 
literature, but the line of distinction becomes at times hardly 
perceptible. A nation must have utterance, whether it be in 
art or literature. The Egyptians, perhaps, of all people best 
combined the two, and expressed their thoughts in a literature 
and stone and colour. 

The usual form of Turanian government was an absolute 
monarchy, and this was almost the natural outcome of a 
religion whose foundations were laid on hero-worship. 

As an architectural influence the Turanian race may 
perhaps hold first place; but more of that hereafter. The 
Bronze Age laid the foundation for the Celtic race that was to 
follow, while the Iron Age prepared the way for the great 
Aryan invasion. 

The second division of mankind is the Shemitic, which 
comprises the Arabs, Assyrians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
Ethiopians, Hebrews, Phcenicians and Syrians. “ 

The Hebrew race was, and is, the purest of this division, the 
others being largely intermingled with various races. Its 
religion was based on the grand foundation, ‘“‘ There is no God 
but one,” and it did not appeal to the feelings of the people in 
such a way as to compel the erection of reverential tombs, &c., 
as in the case of the Turanians. Phonetic art was replaced by 
a grand literature, and consequently it left little towards the 
architectural history of the world, although the other races. 
which were more influenced by Egypt and other Turanian races 
have left considerable remains to testify as to their capabilities. 
when exercised at the command of another race. 

As an individual architectural influence the Shemitic division 
had but little power, but when combined with other races its 
effect was much greater, being strikingly used as an antidote to 
the excesses of a Turanian architecture. 

The third division of mankind is the Aryan, which embraces 
the greatest number of races and has had the greatest influence 
on the world’s history, although architecturally it ranks behind 
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the Turanian. Originating in the centre of Asia it spread east- 
wards and westwards and formed two great branches :— 


Europe or Indo-Germanic ene 
| a | wae a 
S.E. N.E. India Persia 
| ee eke eS 
: I. VV ee! 
Greek Italo-Celtic German Lith. Slavic 


(Teutonic) | 
Baltic Slavonic 

The primary characteristics of the Aryans became much 
lost and tempered as the various incursions were made, and the 
hordes mingled with the remnants of past ages. Thus the first 
swarm of Aryans by mingling with Turanians of the Bronze 
Age became Celts, and inherited many of their predecessors’ 
characteristics, and, striking out a fresh root, became almost a 
distinct branch. 

The Aryan religion was originally a one-God belief, but this 
could not long continue in purity, as the Aryans were forced to 
mingle with races of other beliefs. The Aryans were a people 
of no superstition and scant ceremony, looking on all things 
from an utilitarian point of view. They believed in self-govern- 
ment, and were naturally an independent people. Their 
architecture was mainly utilitarian, and art was simply used as 
a “ handmaid to literature.” 

The second swarm of Aryans brought the Teutonic, Greek 
and Italian elements to Europe, so that the influence of the 
Aryan division has been very widely spread. 

The Celts, whom we have seen were almost a distinct 
branch, comprised the Gauls in France, Lombardy, Spain and 
South Germany, Britons or Welsh Caledonians, Irish and 
Manx. The Aryan swarm that brought the Celts followed the 
course of the Danube, and in their migration influenced Greece 
and Asia Minor, as e route some of the race peopled the 
country. They followed so closely after the Turanians that the 
Aryan element was largely exchanged for the Turanian, and 
the Celts naturally became a good building race. Their 
symbolic religion enforced tomb-building and the display of a 
similar architecture to that of the Turanians, although slightly 
tempered by Aryan influence. The Celtic form of government 
was despotic, and this lent itself readily to the erection of vast 
buildings, whereas individual effort would not have sufficed. 
As it was, all energy was directed in one channel by the 
despotism of a leader, who had it in his power to enforce 
unlimited labour in any direction he willed. 

The mind of the Celt was easily swayed, being superstitious 
to the highest degree. The Celts. were active in body and 
ready for war at any time, but they lacked the capacity for 
political organisation, and thus the unity of the Teutons, with 
their purer Aryan blood, overcame the romantic and impetuous 
Celtic race. The Celts were enthusiastic and poetical to a 
degree, but when once swayed by superstition their minds 
became gloomy, if not morose. 

The Celtic race had great building powers, and its archi- 
tecture as left to-day is a monument to the skill of a fast 
dying race, to whom the Teutons largely owe “their genuine 
refinement of manner and feeling and their high poetical 
susceptibilities” by their admixture with Celtic blood. 

Having just briefly glanced at the successive changes and 
characteristics that ruled the progress of mankind, we must 
now apply our knowledge and trace their effect upon archi- 
tecture. 

Primeval man had two pressing needs, those of food and 
shelter; the one he relieved by hunting, and the other by 
availing himself of nature’s provisions. Building and archi- 
tecture had at first little or no claim upon his attention. The 
caves formed his shelter, or, lacking these, he made rude huts 
in the forest wherein he might repose from the fight or chase. 
Gradually, however, as he rose above the mere animal into the 
truer state of manhood, that is to say, as his intellect began to 
throw off the sway of barbarism and to exert itself on behalf of 
a nobler and better life, so man returned to a better perception 
of his Creator. Religion has always been the watchword of 
advance, and civilisation, unless it be rotten, is merely the 
outcome of its beneficial effects. 

Man’s progress in architecture, or the art of building, was, 
of course, slow. It was long before he rose above the mere 
idea of shelter—that is to say, building, not architecture ; but 
gradually, as civilisation grew apace, so his ideas enlarged, and 
he began to desire that his home should be something more 
than a mere dwelling-place, something that would satisfy those 
artistic tastes which had been awakened by civilisation. Gwilt 
has said that “ architecture cannot be called an art till a nation 
arrives at such a degree of wealth as to be able to take pleasure 
in architecture from its beauty.” Would it not be better to 
substitute tor wealth artistic perception? Art faculties have to 
be trained, but it is by civilisation, not by mere wealth, that 
such development is achieved. | 

It is, however, through religion that architecture received its 
best impulses. It is the feature of all religions that man 
desires to give his best to the Being whom he worships. The 


temples and houses of God became, therefore, the ideal 
creations of architecture, of which other efforts were but 
imperfect imitations. They furnished a field for man to 
display his reverence for his God. All down the past ages it is 
the churches that form the truest architectural guide to the 
nations. Man worked into them his best thoughts and energy, 
and would not allow mere building or utilitarian architecture to 
enter seriously into his labour, but used it as the necessary 
substantial groundwork on which true architecture ‘could 
display its best. 

In the consideration of architecture as an art, we have 
little to do with its utilitarian purpose of shelter, although 
remembering that architecture is but the adornment of utility, 
and that without the primary utility it becomes sculpture. 
Nature is the adornment of force, and art fulfils somewhat the 
same purpose in architecture. It teaches us to hide the harsh- 
ness and stiffness of stone and mortar by outward forms of 
beauty. Behind the art is force, utility, which had it been 
allowed to remain unadorned would present anything but a 
pleasing appearance. 

Architecture without utility is sculpture, and utility without 
architecture is mere building, enough to satisfy man’s need for 
shelter. Ruskin has said that “ Architecture is the art which 
disposes and adorns the edifices raised by men for whatsoever 
use that the sight of them contributed to his mental health, 
power and pleasure.” Architecture is therefore the art that 
designs utilitarian beauty, and is, as Fergusson says, “ decorated 
construction.” 

Writers are often condemned because they seem to forget 
the utilitarian principle in their architectural criticisms, but 
readers fail to perceive that the utility of architecture practically 
remains the same all over the world, being nearly uniform in 
its requirements and treatment, while the adornment of such 
utility is really the only feature that gives room for criticism. 
An architectural design is often discussed upon its artistic 
merits, although it may not entirely conform with the necessities 
of utility, and is therefore not good architecture, yet critics do 
not write so much of utility, for that affords little guide to the 
history of the past, as of the artistic side of architecture, which 
is capable of being interpreted into history. There may be 
good art but bad architecture, and some writers have perhaps 
ignored this fact, although their plea is true that they extract 
from bad architecture all that is good and worthy of remem- 
brance, and if they do not touch on the other side of the 
question it is because utility, whether good or bad, serves little 
purpose in reducing architecture to history. 

Thus, in reading history from architecture, the standpoint of 
utility is often forgotten, and architecture becomes, as it were, 
but the sculptured tomb of the past. Not that it does not dis- 
display as much art as when founded upon utility, but that it 
passes out of the range of architecture, which falls short in its 
main object when it overlooks utility and becomes what we 
might term sculpo-architecture. It is as eloquent in history as 
pure architecture, and therefore when writing of architecture 
the two are usually combined and discussed with the same 
object ; but the great distinction must be borne in mind for 
practical purposes. The utilitarian side has rather a personal 
than historic value. Observers must themselves divide between 
the sculpo-architecture and architecture, between the triumphal 
column and the house, the art of each gliding imperceptibly 
into one another when the utilitarian basis is kept on one side. 

However perfect the utilitarian phase of architecture may 
become, it can afford but little definite guide to the history of 
the period, whereas the artistic aspect, by the diversified 
methods of practice, accordingly as they were influenced and 
affected by the various feelings that sway mankind, becomes a 
real guide to history. It need not, like utility, be modelled 
after one necessary stamp, but varies with the intricacies of 
man’s intellect. Huis need for shelter does not offer as much 
scope for differences that may vary with the times: his feelings 
on this subject are practically always the same, but the adorn- 
ment and ornamentation of his shelter and edifice are dictated 
by his caprices and thoughts, and express the various emo- 
tions and feelings to which he may be subjected by his taste 
for the beautiful, by religion and other such causes. 

There is thus no benefit in writing on the acknowledged 
universal similarity of utility ; but inasmuch as the art in archi- 
tecture forms the petrified imagination of man we can evolve 
history from its study. 

Utility serves more as a wide ethnographical than historical 
guide, for one race of men would probably cling to the same 
characteristic plans after they had once been perfected by 
repeated use for the particular purpose. Similarity of plan 
might therefore serve as corroborative evidence as to what race 
of men certain buildings belonged, for plans. would probably 
remain the same long after the art had changed. The study 
of plan is of some little historical importance in locating the 
date of architecture, for, as in all other works of man, it is 
followed upon some lines of division. Certain peoples founded 
certain styles, and considered utility best served by certain 
methods, and if we know these’ distinct plans they may be ° 
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some guide in determining the people by whom or in what age 
they were built. 

The architectural history of primeval man is like geology, 
it can only be deciphered and conjectured by its fossils, Our 
knowledge of architecture cannot by any possible imagination 
extend further back than 3,5co B.c., the age of the pyramid 
builders, when already “ mankind had acquired those distinct 
characteristics which mark him now.” 

(To be concluded.) 


MURAL PAINTING BY THE AID OF SOLUBLE 
SILICATES AND METALLIC OXIDES.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


The Chemistry of the Process. 


IRST, as regards the ground, the simultaneous presence of 

quartz and marble dust in this painting-ground is found 

to be useful, and we ascertained that the material we employed 
gave on analysis the following results :-— 


Free silica (quartz sand) . : : ~SzI29 
Lime F 5 ‘ 5 - . 2696 
Carbonic anhydride . 6 . - yh 2087/2 

99°96 


which corresponds to about equal parts of quartz sand and 
marble dust. This ground is mixed with eight measures of 
lime and laid on the wall as has been already indicated. The 
ground when dry is treated in the manner already described, with 
a dilute solution of hydrofluosilicic acid. Analysis proved that 
the undiluted solution contained 2°34 per cent. of acid (H,SiF,). 
The object of treatment with this acid is to destroy the super- 
ficial layer of carbonate of lime and to form silicofluoride of 
calcium, which is, however, not insoluble. The use of the 
solution of hydrofluosilicic acid constitutes, in our opinion, one 
of the chief improvements of the process, for, at the time 
Maclise worked dilute phosphoric acid was recommended for 
the preliminary treatment of the painting-ground, the object 
being to form phosphate of lime. The use of hydrofluosilicic 
acid gives rise to very complicated reactions, the nature of 
which weare still investigating. It is probable that some hydro- 
fluosilicic acid may remain on the painting-ground until the first 
treatment with the potassium silicate, and, if this is the case, the 
effect would be to form fluosilicate of potassium, which is 
comparatively insoluble and so acts as a cementing agent. It 
seems clear that gelatinous silica is also precipitated. 

Treatment with the solution of soluble silicate then follows, 
and we find that the undiluted solution contains :— 


Silica . : ‘ : : ; 22 OR 
Potash (K,O) . : : : Tensr19 
Water F : . ° : eEOS:92 

99°14 


which corresponds roughly to the formula K,O,4SiO,. We 
should state that these analyses have been made under the 
direction of one of us, by Mr. William Groves, in the Royal 
Mint Laboratory. 

Painting with the pigments then ensues. It is stated by 
Professor Church that the pigments should be treated, as re- 
commended by Kuhlmann, with some of the fixing fluid and 
then reground ; and in some cases they require the addition of 
oxide of zinc, powdered marble, powdered glass, carbonate of 
baryta, soluble silica and hydrate of alumina, “in order that 
their natural inaptitude for equal fixation by the alkaline silicate 
should be remedied.” When the picture is completed the fixing 
solution is applied, and we find the application of the fixing 
solution completes the cementing together of the particles of 
the ground and of the various pigments by forming an alkaline 
carbonate and double silicates. Analysis proved that the un- 
_diluted solution we used contained 16°5 per cent. of silica. 

The main constituents of these silicates must be calcium 
and potassium ; the other bases will of course vary with the 
pigment employed, and as these are mainly metallic oxides 
either natural or artificial the silicates formed will therefore 
correspond to certain minerals which are met with in nature. 
It appears from an examination of some sections that the mere 
cementing action of the silicate of potash is considerable, apart 
from any important chemical change, and we are satisfied that 
sufficient attention has hardly been devoted to the fact that the 
external coloured layer which contains the pigment is very thin 
compared with the rest of the section of the ground, and that 
it is very difficult to determine by chemical analysis alone what 
changes have really taken place. It is certain that the glazing 


_* A paper by Mrs. Lea Merritt and Professor Roberts-Austen, C.B., \ 
_read before the Society of Arts, on Wednesday, December 4. 


action which results from the treatment with the soluble silicate 
is very considerable, and it must be remembered that the colour 
of the pigments are not materially changed by their union with 
the silica. In many cases we have examined it seems as if the 
silicates which are formed, whatever their composition may 
ultimately prove to be, are only coloured by the oxides used as 
pigments, just as the coloured bands of agate often owe their 
tints to the presence of enclosed metallic oxides. 

It will be evident therefore that the study of the chemical 
reactions must be supplemented by petrographical examination. 
Portions of the finished fresco must be treated as if they were 
natural rocks by cutting them into sections for submission to 
micrographic investigation in the usual way. By the kindness 
of Professcr Judd, C.B., dean of the Royal College of Science, 
we have had such sections prepared. 

A careful examination of the section reveals the fact that the 
pigments are unaltered. The quartz grains are apparently not 
attacked, but the carbonate of lime has been acted upon, and 
an isotropic substance, probably silica, has infiltrated into 
the cracks, the cleavage and the planes of the marble 
grains, There are little masses of a substance, probably silica, 
acting asa cement. The surface from which this section was 
cut had been prepared about three years, and it will be inte- 
resting to see whether in the course of time silicates slowly 
form. There appears to be some of the marble dust remaining 
in it after the hydrofluosilicic has done its work. It will be 
evident that if failure in stereochromy should occur, the cause 
of failure can be more surely traced by micrographic examination 
than by any other known method. 

As regards the work at St. Martin’s, we would only observe 
that some of it has now been completed for nearly three years, 
and that no trace of deterioration is evident, no efflorescent 
bloom—which is, we think, mainly caused by the use of silicate 
of soda instead of silicate of potash for the ground and to the 
undue use of the fixing solution—has appeared over the surface 
of the pictures, nor have the colours, so far as we can detect, 
faded in the least degree. One of the pictures was by accident 
subjected to a severe test, as a defect in the roof freely admitted 
rain water from behind, and one of the heads, a figure subject, 
was thoroughly drenched with water, a test it stood perfectly. 


The Results of the Earlier Efforts in Stereochromic Painting. 


As has been already stated, the method was employed in 
the decoration of the Royal Palace of Westminster. In a 
report dated December, 1859,* Daniel Maclise states that he 
did not consider it necessary to treat the painting-ground 
with the soluble silicate before beginning to paint. He 
therefore omitted to do so, acting on advice which had 
been tendered to him by eminent German authorities, 
but we consider that this omission was most unfortunate. 
He also seems to doubt whether organic colours, such 
as lakes and madders, were really unsuitable, and he said 
that “water-glass does not affect them to any appreciable 
extent.” We have no reason, however, to suppose that he 
really used organic colours. Mr. F. Madox Brown} has recently 
referred as follows to ‘the water-glass process in which 
Daniel Maclise’s great paintings have been executed.” “I 
see no precise reason,” he adds, “why these noble works 
should not last and defy climate for many long years yet, 
though from want of experience he very much endangered 
their durability through the too lavish application of the 
medium.” We think that as regards the preparation of the 
ground he was not lavish enough. The actual state of the 
pictures in the Palace of Westminster is often cited as telling 
heavily against the use of the process we are advocating. It is 
fortunate therefore that during the present year an authoritative 
report on their condition has been made by Prof. Church. This 
interesting Parliamentary document f begins with the reassuring 
statement that “ the two water-glass (or stereochrome) pictures 
in the Royal Gallery are in a generally sound condition ;” this 
is, however, qualified by the observation that they are “ob- 
scured by a white efflorescence.” Mr. Herbert’s Moses, 
painted in water-glass, is also “obscured in a few places 
by a white efflorescence,” but flecking the picture with 
soft linen, followed by treatment with soft bread, “re- 
stores the obscured parts to their pristine beauty.” With 
regard to the pictures by Maclise, Professor Church found 
that they were covered with a grey film, which, on analysis, 
proved to contain the sulphates of calcium, potassium and 
sodium, with traces of ammonium compounds, “ but it is in the 
highest degree satisfactory to learn that the colours underneath 
the above-named film were firmly attached to the plaster.” 
In the case of the /Ve/son, finished in 1865, a “deep blue 
pigment and a deep red pigment were found to be rather 
loosely attached.” We were aware that certain colours required 


* Twelfth Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts. 

t Arts and Crafts (Essays), p. 153. Rivington, Percival & Co. 
1893. 

t Copy of Memoranda, by Prof.. Church, furnished the First 
Commissioner of Works, Parliamentary Paper, c. 7,051. 1895. 
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more careful fixing than others, and in the work at St. Martin’s 
special care was devoted to this particular point. 

It seems to us that the worst that can be said against the 
process is that in the smoky atmosphere of a great city soot 
and moisture will be deposited on the surface of the pictures, 
and that this moisture will carry with it “dissolved sulphuric 
acid from the atmosphere,” but the pictures will wash, and can 
readily be washed, though in a country atmosphere they will 
not probably rarely need it. Itis unnecessary to point out that 
distilled water must be employed for these ablutions. 

Brief reference should be made to the use of this process for 
external work, and we would add that we have been pro- 
vided with satisfactory testimony as to its permanence from 
Professor Lindenschmit and others. who speak from long 
experience and in no uncertain words. In this country Mr. 
F. Shields has painted a lunette over the entrance to the 
chapel in Hyde Park Place, and he will, we trust, state his 
views as to the use of this process, and the day may not be far 
distant when we may hope to be reminded by decoration on the 
exterior of our churches of the little Alpine chapel which 
Browning describes as follows :— 


It has some pretension, too, this front, 
With its bit of fresco half-moon wise 

Set over the porch, art’s early wont ; 
Tis John in the Desert, I surmise, 

But has borne the weather’s brunt. 


As we believe that St. Martin’s, Wonersh, is the first church 
in this country in which this process has been adopted, we may 
be permitted to briefly indicate the scheme of its decoration. 
This has already been described by the architect of the church, 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, of 29 Great George Street, in a 
paper submitted to the Institute of British Architects in 
February 1894. He says that,* “throughout the whole of the 


design of my little building I bore in mind the intention of 


decorating its interior in polychrome. As this feature was to 
be its main feature, the exterior, for instance, was kept entirely 
plain and simple, and effect was gained by proportion and colour- 
value of its material, rather than by any elaboration of detail 
or mouldings. In the interior the problem was to obtain, 
notwithstanding the unusual lowness of the building, a 
maximum amount of surface—not being a flat ceiling— 
upon which to execute a series of all but life-size subjects. 
This the semicircular form of ceiling enabled me readily to do, 
the springing-line of which is but 7 feet from the floor. About 
half-way towards the highest point of this barrel ceiling a 
moulding runs the length of the church, and, while it is pro- 
posed that the upper portion shall be enriched in plaster surface 
ornament and solidly gilt, the surface below this moulding to 
the springing-line is left free for the work of the fresco-painter. 
Divided as it is by the ‘bonnet heads’ over the windows, it 
resolves itself into a series of two large spandrel pieces on each 
side, and of a smaller one against the west and another against 
the east walls,” 

There can be no question that the revival of mural painting 
is a matter of much interest and importance, and we will con- 
clude by a brief reference to authorities on decorative art. We 
would first appeal to the old painter, Cennino da Colle, who, in 
the beginning of his famous “ Treatise on Painting,” quaintly 
traces the history of art by reminding us that “ Adam began by 
digging and Eve by spinning.” “Then,” he adds, “followed 
many arts; now the most worthy is science ; after which 
comes the art derived from science and dependent on the 
operations of the hand, and this is called painting, for which 
we must be endowed with imagination and skill to discover 
things (concealed under the shade of nature) ... and well 
does painting deserve to be placed in the next rank to science 
and to be crowned by poetry.” The place of decorative art is, 
indeed, a very high one, as Mr, G. F. Watts told us when 
Mr. Rivington’s paper on silicate painting was read to this 
Society in 1884. Mr. Watts wrote as follows :—“ The 
highest expression of painting as a decorative effort belongs 
to designs composed with reference to architectural combina- 
tions, and I cannot but feel that when the habit of producing 
such works falls into absolute disuse, art must take the lower 
place of being only a. luxury.” Later still Mr. William Morris 
has told us that “the position which we have to face is this: 
the lack of beauty in modern life (of decoration in the best 
sense of the word), which in the earlier part of the century was 
unnoticed, is now recognised by a part of the public as an evil 
to be remedied if possible . . . but no general sense of beauty 
is extant which would force us into taking up the dropped links 
of tradition, producing genuine organic art.” ; . 

The authors of this paper hope, by the aid of a process 
which can be trusted, to revive the old traditions of mural 
decoration, and they believe this paper will show that in making 
the effort the artist and the chemist must work together. 


* Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. i. 
894, p. 247. f 


THE RHIND LECTURES. 


he course of lectures arranged by the Rhind Trustees for ¢ 
delivery in Edinburgh began on the 1oth inst. The sub- 
ject selected is ‘The Origins of Celtic Art,” Mr. A. J. Evans, 
M.A., keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, being the lecturer, — 
According to the Scotsman, he began by pointing out that — 
Celtic art represented a distinctive national style which historic- 
ally belonged to the Celtic peoples. | It differed from that of 
the pure Bronze Age culture in Britain, nor had they sufficient — 
historic data to connect this earlier culture with the Celts. But 
the art with which he proposed to deal in this course was the 
authenticated property of the Celtic peoples.- Its dawn on the — 
Continent was marked by the first historic emergence of the — 
Gaulish races. It was the art of the fourth-century invaders of — 
Italy, of Brennus and the plunderers of Rome and Delphi, the 
name-givers alike of Galatia and Gaul, the art which the Belgic — 
conquerors introduced into Britain. This art, its most charac- — 
teristic form, was evolved out of elements which appeared with : 
i 

: 


the first beginnings of iron in Centraland Southern Europe, 
largely out of that particular form known as the “ Hallstatt” 
culture, from the great Alpine cemetery of that name. But for 
the first beginnings of Iron Age culture they must look further — 
afield than Hallstatt itself The triumph of iron over the 
earlier metal bronze was late both in Egypt and Babylonia. — 
The earliest evidence seemed to point to Syria and Palestine, 
and the Biblical records of the use of “chariots of iron” by the — 
Canaanites fitted in with Egyptian accounts of the first importa- 
tion of iron objects from this side. The use of iron spread about 
the ninth century B.c. through Cyprus to Greece and Italy. 
In Italy its incipient use characterised a class of early “ well- 
tombs” in Etruria and Latium and kindred deposits north of 
the Apennines, at Villanova, near Bologna, and elsewhere, 
associated with a special form of culture. This form of culture 
spread to the north-east, and another phase of it was seen at 
Hallstatt, a great salt-mining station and a meeting-point for 
the early Iron Age civilisation of Central Europe. Typical 
tombs and relics of this cemetery were described. Parts of 
these were of an indigenous character, and fitted on to the 
Bronze Age forms of this European region. Certain features, 
however, such as the figures of birds and animals, the multi- 
plicity of pendants, and the degenerate traces of the returning 
spiral ornament, showed a remarkable parallelism with the 
early Iron Age culture of Greece, as revealed by the excavations 
at Olympia and of the recently-explored Caucasian cemeteries. 
This parallelism pointed to derivation from a common source, — 
and that common source was to be sought in the civilisation of — 
Mycenz. The days were past when the Pheenician could be ~ 
called in as a deus ex machina. That in Italy and its border — 
lands during the eighth and succeeding centuries B.C. he aided in ~ 
introducing certain oriental types must be allowed. Buttheearlier 
source of the ornamental metalwork was not supplied by Tyrian — 
or Sidonian trade. It had a far earlier root on European soil, — 
and the remains unearthed by Dr. Schliemann at Tiryns and _ 
Mycene, the later treasures .discovered by. Dr. Tsountas and ~ 
others in the Peloponnese, showed that as early as the six-— 
teenth century B.C. a culture had grown up in the 4:gean lands — 
which rivalled and, in some respects, surpassed the contem- 
porary of that of Egypt and Babylonia. The lecturer himself 
had recently discovered in Crete a new hieroglyphic and even — 
a linear system of writing belonging to the same Mycenzean — 
race, and anterior to the Phoenician. The importance of this — 
early “2gean civilisation had not yet been sufficiently realised — 
by archeologists, but it would be found that many of the most — 
characteristic features of the early Iron Age culture of Italy and — 
the Hallstatt province were ultimately due to Mycenzan influ- 
ence. The actual remains of Mycenzean art extended to Sicily 
and Sardinia, and had a wide range in the Balkan Peninsula — 
{t would be shown, Mr. Evans concluded, in a succeeding — 
lecture, that a late survival of Mycenzan culture, in between 
the Danube and the Adriatic, had largely affected later Celtic 
alt. t. 
In his second lecture Mr. Evans explained how a recent 
discovery of a gold treasure in the island of A2gina had thrown — 
a new light on this influence. The gina treasure revealed a 
new and later phase of Mycenzean art than had been hitherto 
known. Its probable date of deposit was about the nin 
century B.C., and it contained open-work jewels, with human, 
bird and animal forms, and with pendant ornaments attached 
to them by small chains, which supplied the absolute proto-— 
types of some of the most typical Hallstatt forms—forms — 
which were inherited by the later Celtic art. The birds and 
bird-holcing figures, moreover, found in this series fitted on to 4 
the earliest religion of Mycene. On the older Mycenzan — 
jewellery they were certainly doves, the sacred bird of a 
goddess, traces of whose early worship were found throughout _ 
the Mycenzan world, but especially at Paphos—the goddess — 
known to the Greeks as Aphrodite. On the later examples the © 
birds were generally ducks or waterfowl, but still standing in | 


ee ee eS a 


relation to a similar cult, and sometimes in’ connection with — 


a male divinity, the consort of the. Mycenzean’ goddess, so that — 
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the adoption of these as ornamental forms by the Hallstatt 
people was in truth a reminiscence of the old religion of what 
was sometimes called ‘‘ Pelasgian” Greece. Another feature 
of the Hallstatt relics derived from the same Mycenzean source 
was to be seen in the votive bowls, caskets and tripods, pro- 
vided with wheels below, and often supporting various human 
or animal forms, or, in the case of the caskets, taking the shape 
of birds. These were ultimately traceable to Egyptian and 
oriental sources, and the wheeled “lavers” made by Hiram 
of Tyre for King Solomon’s temple belonged to the same class. 
But the Homeric descriptions of similar works, such as the 
wheeled tripods wrought by Hephastos, showed that their 
adoption on European soil went back to Mycenzan times. 
An “ Italo-Hallstatt ” wheeled tripod such as Homer describes 
was actually found at Lucera, in Apulia. Mr. Evans then went 
on to discuss the later Greek influence on the Hallstatt culture, 
notably that exercised by Corinth and her Adriatic colonies 
from about B.C. 700 onwards, of which remarkable proofs were 
found in the féu/a or safety pins, and bronze sz¢wa or pails. 
He divided the Hallstatt remains into an earlier and a later 
group. The earlier division extended from about 750 to 
550 B.C., and the last century of this might be described 
as transitional. A remarkable tomb was discovered be- 
longing to this transitional period, found at Sesto Calende, 
on the Ticino. During the “Later Hallstatt Period,” 
from B.C. 550 onwards, a tendency. was seen to break up 
into separate provinces, and the typically Gaulish or “Late 
Celtic” art now began to overlap the older Iron Age culture. 
The pure Hallstatt culture of the earlier period had, however, 
a very wide extension, embracing a large part of Austria, South 
Germany, Eastern and Central France... It was probably 
spread west by the earlier Celtic invasions—perhaps of the 
Goidels or “ Q” Celts—and had left a deep, though hitherto 
imperfectly appreciated influence on Britain and Ireland. ‘Mr. 
Evans pointed out that evidences existed of the beginnings of 
iron in the British Isles at a date considerably anterior to what 
was generally regarded as the earliest Iron Age in this country. 
It was true that it was still only an incipient and “transitional” 
usage of iron, and bronze was still in general use for arms and 
implements ; but distinct examples of iron swords, spears and 
knives of early “ Hallstatt” types, and dating, perhaps, from 
about the seventh century .B.Cc., had been found both in the 
Thames and the Shannon, and careful researches would 
probably largely add to these finds. In other respects there 
was overwhelming evidence of a wholesale invasion of 
the British Isles by “Hallstatt” .art and crafts. A 
number of bronze-plated shields, trumpets, pails and caul- 
drons of purely “ Hallstatt” technique had been found, of 
which splendid examples found in Scotland existed in the 
Museum of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. But the main 
centre of the “ Hallstatt” culture in the British Islands was 
undoubtedly Ireland. Already during the Bronze Age the 
abundant extraction of gold in the sister island—no doubt 
mainly in County Wicklow, still so rich in auriferous deposits— 
was making that country a great centre of prehistoric metal- 
lurgy. It was likely enough that the existence of such a 
Western El Dorado. directed the course of the early Celtic 
invasions, and their success was attended by the growth of a 
new and more highly developed class of goldsmiths’ work, the 
style of which was based on Hallstatt and Italic models. This 
gold industry was, perhaps, partly common to the gold- 
producing districts of Wales—witness the fine gold breast- 
plate from Mold, in Flintshire—and Scotland, too, felt its 
influence. But Ireland was undoubtedly its principal centre, 
and a return current of influence was at this time flowing back 
from the western island to the Continent of Europe. It was 


probable that certain gold cups and other objects found in_ 


Germany and elsewhere were “made in Ireland.” 

- “The Ancient Venetian Art-province and its Influence on 
the Celtic Races” was the special subject of the third lecture. 
It had, Mr. Evans observed, been shown in the preceding lecture 


_ that the earliest remains in the British islands that have a 
_ definite claim to be called “ Celtic ” fit on to those of the early 


Iron Age period of Central Europe, to which the general name 
of “ Hallstatt” has been given. The diffusion of this form of 
primitive civilisation as far as Scotland and Ireland was pro- 
bably due to the earlier Goidelic swarms of Celtic invaders. 
But the later Celtic culture—the culture of the Brythonic race 
as it existed in a large part of our island at the time of the 
Roman Conquest and the centuries immediately preceding it— 
the culture which the Belgic Gauls played so large a part in 
Spreading on both sides of the channel—in a word, the typical 
late Celtic art, as finally accepted by the Celtic inhabitants of 
these islands as a whole, can only be understood by going back 
to the Alpine regions of Europe, from which these successive 
swarms of invaders seem to have issued. These late Celtic 
“arts and crafts” show in many respects a great divergence 
from the earlier Hallstatt types. . How is this difference to be ex- 
Sapp By what influences had this earlier type of Celtic culture 

$0. profoundly modified?) As far as the lecturer was 
aware, no serious attempt had been made to elucidate this 


interesting problem. In the Kentish cemetery of Aylesford, 
which he had had the opportunity of exploring some years 
back, certain forms of clay vessels had come to light, which 
had led him to infer a far more intimate contact than had been 
hitherto suspected between the late Celtic civilisation and that 
of the old Venetian country about the head of the Adriatic. 
To that special source he would return, but it had also become 
evident to him that certain elements in the culture of the 
Illyrian peoples to the east and south-east of the Hallstatt 
area, in its narrower sense, also supplied important ingredients 
for the new types of art and industry which were assimilated to 
itself by the Celtic genius. Recent excavations promoted by 
the Austro-Hungarian administration in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, under the liberal guidance of Herr von Kallay, had 
now largely increased the field of comparison on this side. A 
continuation of a form of early Iron Age culture parallel with and 
closely allied to that of Hallstatt might now. be traced 
throughout the south-east corner of the Balkan Peninsula. 
To this early Iron Age province the name of “Illyrian” 
might be conveniently applied. In the upland valley of 
Glasinatz was perhaps the largest accumulation of sepulchral 
barrows to be found in Europe. The number had even been 
estimated at 100,000, and it was from the exploration of a 
quantity of these that the bulk of the evidence was now 
supplied. Mr. Evans showed in detail that this Illyrian 
province formed a valuable middle-link between the art of the 
Mycenzean peoples and that of the later Celts. One special 
feature of the ornament was the abiding tradition of the returning 
spiral and the “triquetra.” This survival on the borders of 
the Celtic Alpine regions seemed to show the source from 
which the same motives were taken over into late Celtic art. 
More to the west of this Illyrian region about the head of the 
Adriatic was another ancient Celt province defined by recent 
discoveries, to which form the name ‘“ Venetic” might be 
conveniently applied, from the fact that the Veneti 
(also of. Illyrian stock, but more influenced by later 
Greek and Italian civilisation) were its principal _ tribe. 
The first revelation of “Venetic” art as a_ collective 
whole was. afforded by Dr. Prosdocimi’s excavations 
of the ancient cemetery of Este, the tombs of which, according 
to their levels, he grouped into four periods. The most remark- 
able products of this ancient Venetian industry, the relics of 
which were scattered over a wide North Adriatic and Alpine 
region, were objects of bronze plate—especially pails or sztu/e 
—with figured designs in vefoussé work. Some,of the earlier of 
these betrayed their origin from orientalising Corinthian proto- 
types, but others showed a free and truly national style, and 
afforded abundant illustrations of the habits, armament and 
costumes of the Veneti and their kinsmen. ‘The foreign 
influences at work are still in the main Greek rather than 
Etruscan or Phoenician, and were due to the commercial 
intercourse between Adria, the ancient staple of the northern 
amber trade, and. the Hellenic lands, and partly with 
Macedon and Thrace. The Illyrian nationality of the Veneti 
was shown not only by the evidence of ancient authors, but 
by particulars of their dress, and a series of inscriptions 
written in a special alphabet of their own. The “ Venetic” 
was the dominant culture of Northern Italy at the time of the 
Gaulish invasion, and this, as well as their trade connections 
with the Alpine countries and beyond, explains the extraordinary 
influence exercised by it on all late Celtic art. The pedestalled 
clay vases introduced by the Belgic conquerors into Britain 
were derived from the metal s#u/@ of the old Venetians. The 
characteristic animal forms on the late Celtic bronze-work 
came from the same source. The typical late Celtic sword 
was found at an earlier date in Venetic deposits. History had 
anticipated itself, and the later line of commercial intercourse 
which connected the Low Countries and our own markets with 
Medizeval Venice had been foreshadowed nearly two thousand 
years before by the influence exercised by the forefathers of the 
same Venetians on the ancient Britons. 


COVENTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


MEETING of the Coventry Town Council was held on 
Tuesday, when a report was received from the estates and 
finance and watch committees respecting the plans for new 
municipal buildings, with reference to accommodation for the 
police, &c. After consultation with the architect, the com- 
mittee recommended a rearrangement of the plans which 
secured sufficient accommodation on a much less ambitious 
scale. The Mayor moved the adoption of the report, and gave 
details of the accommodation proposed to be provided, and 
Alderman Marriott seconded, stating that he estimated that 
the revised plans would result in a saving of something like 
10,0007. The question of the plans for municipal buildings 
generally of course stood over. After discussion, in which Mr, 
Lee pointed out that they had paid large premiums for the best 
plans and then laid them aside for plans of their own making, 
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the report was adopted, and full powers in the matter were 
delegated to the watch committee to submit the scheme to the 
Home Office for approval, and apply for the necessary borrow- 
ing powers. 


CHIMNEY FELLING IN ABERDEEN. 


O all dwellers on the south ‘side of Aberdeen, and indeed 

to the citizens generally, the’ brick chimney stalks at 
Pitmuxton standing to the west of the Duthie Park, and beside 
the Holburn Street Station on the Deeside Railway, have long 
been a familiar landmark, says the Aderdeen Free Press, being 
structures of remarkably effective design and splendid work- 
manship. All that remained of the Northern Patent Brick and 
Tile Works, the stalks stood as mute memorials of the thriving 
business that formerly existed there, and that worked the rich 
beds of clay which were to be found at the spot. The clay was 
manufactured into bricks by Hoffmann’s patent method, and as 
the works were complete with a railway sliding and_ all 
accessories, a capital business was done. About ten years 
ago, however, the beds got exhausted, the great kilns could no 
longer be filled with the clay which was to be burned into 
bricks, and the works had consequently to be closed. The 
most of the buildings were removed, and the ground let 
out for market gardening purposes. The engine-house, how- 
ever, and the three chimney stalks were left standing in hopes 
that a factory might be established on the ground, in which 
case they would come in very usefully. These hopes were 
never fulfilled, however, and Mr. William Keith, jun., granite 
merchant, chief proprietor of the works and owner of the 
ground, has recently sold it to the Weaver Incorporation. As 
it was with the intention of feuing that that body purchased the 
property, the chimney stalks were looked upon as encum- 
brances, and it was decreed that they should be demolished. 
That has now been done. Afterwards the great chimney fell, 
and what were really landmarks have passed over to those 
things that used to be. The three structures, the first about 50 
feet high, the second 110 feet, and the third and greatest rising 
175 feet above the ground, were built of red bricks, mixed with 
white fireclay bricks, making the erections really objects of beauty, 
instead of eyesores like most stalks that are to be seen. The 
destruction of these chimneys may therefore be excusably a 
matter of regret ; but expressions of that nature are now use- 
less, for all that remains of the structures are chaotic heaps. of 
shattered bricks and mortar. The: work of- demolition was 
entrusted by Mr. Keith to Mr. Alexander Guild, engineer, West 
North Street, and though, as may: be supposed, no easy one, it 
has been carried out safely and successfully. The middle stalk 
was brought down on Tuesday, and even that was an operation 
of some difficulty and interest. - As a‘spectacle it was far sur- 
passed, however, by the felling of the highest chimney, which took 
place in the course of the forenoon, and the demolition of the great 
structure was, to those who were fortunate enough to view it, a 
sight not easily forgotten. To have destroyed the stalks by getting 
steeplejacks to ascend them and knock off the bricks gradually 
from above would have been a difficult but laborious task, seeing 
that in the large chimney there over 50,000 bricks, and 
accordingly a speedier plan was adopted, the structure being 
brought down with a few hours’ work. In the case of the 
middle stalk, the method adopted was, to a certain extent, the 
one usually employed in work of the kind. One side of the 
base of the erection was carefully removed, wooden props being 
inserted as each part of the brickwork was being taken out. 
Instead of heaping up combustible materials round the props 
and burning them in order to bring down the stalk, that being 


the common course of procedure, Mr. Guild and_ his 
men simply knocked out ‘the posts with - hammers, 
and then ran ‘out of dangers way. The _ structure 


toppled over to the west, the side on which it: had been 
weakened, and with a crash its whole length was stretched 
on the ground, in which the heavier parts buried them- 
selves. As mentioned before, the felling of the highest 
stalk, the massive octagonal fabric of which was surmounted 
175 feet above the ground by a heavy coping, 9 feet in diameter, 
on which rose an open iron cupola, was a strangely grand 
spectacle. To level the great stalk with the ground the aid of 
dynamite was called in, and by means of the mighty explosive 
the wrecking work was soon done. From the west side of the 
base of the structure as much of the brickwork was removed as 
could safely be done without propping. Two charges of 
dynamite were inserted, with the expectation that their explosion 
would further widen the breach, and so bring down the stalk. 
Igniting the fuses attached to the charges, the workmen retired 
to a safe distance, but though the dynamite exploded and 
shattered part of the base, the fabric still stood, seemingly 
almost as firm as ever, and disdaining the efforts ‘made ' to 
undermine it. Cautiously, and fearful that it would topple ‘on 
them with overwhelming mass, the workmen approached ‘the 
stalk, but their anxiety was needless, for they found that com- 
paratively little damage had been done to the foundations, and 
it was evident that the chimney was not to yield to them so 
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humbly. Carefully a few bricks were removed at four different 
points in the yet-standing part of the base, and in ‘each of the 
apertures a charge of dynamite was placed. The blast of a 
horn warned all of the coming explosion, and as the smoke rose 
from the slowly-burning fuses, the onlookers retired to places o 
safety, in dread expectancy lest the stalk should prematurely 
fall and annihilate them. In a few minutes, with a muffled noise 
like distant musketry, one of. the:charges exploded, and 
a corner of the understructure was shattered in fragments, 
The chimney still stood proudly erect. Again came the sound 
of explosion and another side of the base fell in pieces, but yet 
the stalk fell not. A few seconds passed and then came the 
end. The creeping fire had eaten its way to the other charges 
of dynamite, with a crash they exploded, and the hitherto intact 
portions of the foundations were burst asunder. For an 
instant the massive superstructure could be seen almost hover- 
ing in the air, and then, still upright, it sank to the ground, 
With great cracks the sides gaped as they crumbled on. their 
own foundations, and the intently gazing onlookers thought for 
a moment that the whole fabric would heap itself on its own base. 
Such was not to be its fate, for after rocking ominously for a 
few seconds of time, the upper part plunged to the western side, 
breaking into the fragments of which it was built, and burying 
the heavy stones of the.coping in the ground. Thus almost in 
a twinkling of the eye the labour of many months was brought 
to ruin, and all that is left of the great stalk is a heap of bricks 
and mortar. 


GENERAL. , 


Mr. G. W. Webb, F.R.1.B.A., Market Place Chambers, 
Reading, has been appointed architect for the new schools in 
the Swansea Road in that town. The schools are to accommo- 
date 1I,co9 to 1,200 children on the classroom system, with 
central halls; also a cookery centre for fifty-four children, a 
manual instruction centre for teaching metal and wood-work, 
and playsheds for gymnastic apparatus, &c. The architect is 
also to report as to providing a swimming bath in the basement 
of schools. 

At the Meeting of the Paisley Art Institute, Mr. John E. C. 
Carr, Old Castle, Bishopston, gave an address on “ The Use of 
Beauty : a Discourse on the Power of Applied Art.” Amongst 
the examples of the applied arts submitted by him was an 
original cartoon by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the cartoon having 
been granted for the occasion by Mr. William Morris. 

At the Court of the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers; 
held at their hall at London Bridge on the 12th inst. Mr. 
Howard Chatfeild Clarke, of 63 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C, was elected surveyor to the company. —_- ne , 

The Fulham Board of Guardians have confirmed their 
building committee’s recommendation to appoint Mr. Walter 
Herring, of Trafalgar Buildings, Northumlerland Avenue, W.C., 
to prepare the quantities for the additions to the workhouse in 
Fulham Palace Road, the designs for which are being prepared 
by Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, architect, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 7. te 

Messrs. Dunn & Findlay, of Edinburgh, have prepared 
plans for the new Union Club which is to be erected on the 
site of the Albert Hotel, Edinburgh. The style adopted is 
Italian Renaissance freely treated. 

Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., has contributed two works to 
the exhibition which was opened in Ayr on Tuesday. One 
represents a portion of the interior of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

The Hon. R. C. Parsons, C.E. (a son of Lord Rosse, the 
astronomer), will read a paper on, “The Sanitary Works of 
Buenos Ayres—Sewerage, Drainage and Water Supply,” at the 
next meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on January 14. 

The Court of Common Council have adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :—“ That, in view of the historical importance of 
the records of the Corporation, and in order to better secure 
their preservation and to place the information they contain at 
the disposal of students and the general public, it is desirable, ~ 
and the Court hereby resolves, that the City’s records be printed 
7m extenso, and published with full indexes and with such trans- 
lations and notes as may be necessary, but without introduc- 
tions. That a beginning be made with the series of letter-books — 
A 1, from which extracts have been published in the ‘ Memorials 
of London and London Life in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries.’ That it be referred to the library com- 
mittee to report what sum will probably be required to produce 
one or two volumes each year.” haa 4 

' fhe Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses have given 
notice that on and after January 1, 1896, a siren fog-horn will 
be sounded during thick or foggy weather and snow showers, 
at the lighthouse which has been erected at the Ron Rock, 
which lies about a quarter of a mile from high water mark off 
Rattray Head. The fog-horn, which is elevated 40 feet above 
the sea, will give two blasts of about five seconds’ duration each, 
in quick succession, every three minutes, the first a high and 
the second a low note. ; 
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THE WEEK. 


On Friday last two tablets were set up in Westminster 
Hall by the Office of Works which will enable visitors to 
localise the scenes of some of the historical events which 
took place in the structure. One is placed on the east 
wall near the south-east angle, and bears the following 
inscription :—The marks [+] placed on each side of this 
tablet indicate the position of an archway which for upwards 
of 130 years, from the first year of the reign of Epwarp VI, 
A.D. 1547, until the year 16380, was the principal access to 
the House of Commons which sat, under a grant from that 
monarch, within the Chapel of St. Stephen. Members ap- 
proaching the House of Commonsthrough this archway passed 
down the cloister, which is built against the other side of 
this wall, ascended a flight of steps leading from the south- 
west corner of the cloister to a vestibule attached to the 
west front of St. Stephen’s Chapel, and entered the build- 
ing by the western doorways. King CuHarves I. passed 
through this archway when, on January 4, 1641-42, he 
attempted to arrest in the House of Commons the five 
members of Parliament. This access to the House of 
Commons fell into disuse after the year 1680. A doorway 
was then cut through the centre of the south wall of this 
hall, which led to the entrance into the House of Commons 
through the west doors of St. Stephen’s Chapel—a route 
which remained in use until that building was destroyed by 
the fire of October 16, 1834. On the second tablet it is 
inscribed that it marks with as much accuracy as can be 
attained “the place where THomas WENTWORTH, Earl of 
STRAFFORD, stood in this hall during the impeachment for 
high treason brought against him, upon the accusation of 
the House of Commons, before the House of Lords— 
March 22 to April 29, A.D. 1640-41.” 


THE plates from Corman’s “ Antiquities of Normandy,” 
which we now publish, complete the reproduction of his first 
volume. Arrangements are made for the plates of the 
second volume to be carried through with similar despatch. 
In that way the etchings of CoTMAN with the archeological 
essays by Dawson TuRNER will be obtainable shortly at a 
small fraction of the original price. The buildings have an 
interest for Englishmen, since Normandy for a long period 
was an appanage of the English crown, and the ecclesias- 
tical institutions of the two lands, especially those connected 
with the raising of church buildings, were hardly divisible. 
Hence it was that so many features are common to the 
buildings of England and Normandy. No less important 
are the buildings when considered in their more general 
aspects. The sculpture, of which several examples 
are now given from the church of St. Hildebert, is 
often suggestive of inspiration from influences which 
cannot always be considered as Christian. It is ac- 
cepted that much of the ornament employed anciently 
was intended to serve as charms or counter-charms, and it 
is only with some hesitation Classic patterns can be con- 
sidered as apposite in Christian churches. Dawson TURNER 
admired the great beauty of the capitals from St. Hildebert’s 
(or St. Hildevert’s), which he considered displayed ‘‘a fertile 
and elegant, if not a Classical, taste on the part of the 
architects.” But it would be more satisfactory if, like their 

Successors, the architects allowed the sculptors to derive 
their models from the fields around Gournay. Whatever 
their origin, there are few coliections of capitals in any of 
the Norman churches which are more remarkable. 


LILLE possesses not only wonderful fortifications, but a 
collection of works of art of which a capital might be proud. 
In respect of art there is no provincial town in France 
which, as far as our knowledge goes, can compete with 
Lille. Among the contents of the galleries is a great series 
of drawings generally attributed to MicHEL ANGELO, but 
the architectural designs are supposed to have been prepared 
by Vasari for the benefit of his loved master. A few years 
ago it was decided to alter the character of the gallery, and 
from a close examination of the works while in pro- 
gress we came to the conclusion that a most diffi- 


cult job had been undertaken, for it was necessary 
to keep the museum open. As often happens with 
public works, there were occasionally delays in the arrival 
of the grants, and of course on those occasions the work 
would have to be stopped. The design for the new palace 
was somewhat grandiose. Probably too much money was 
spent on realising it. Whatever was the cause, it is found 
that the pictures are not altogether safe in the new buildings. 
The galleries are said to be damp. As some of the pictures 
belong to the Municipality, while others belong to the State, 
a controversy has arisen about the responsibility for so 
unfavourable a lodgment for works of art. One of the 
consequences is that the director of the gallery has resigned, 
although he appears to have been supported by some of 
his superiors. 


It is proposed to issue new coinage from the French 
mint. M.CHAPLAIN, as the foremost medallist, was invited 
by the Minister of Finance to prepare the design for the 
gold pieces. His sketch was adopted at once. There will, 
of course, be a figure of the Republic on the obverse, and 
the head will be overshaded by an olive tree. In the back- 
ground on one side will be a suggestion of a French city, 
while on the other side a minaret will recall that France 
now possesses colonies. In many modern sculptural repre- 
sentations of an official sort a lion is introduced as a symbol, 
but M. CHapuarn has revived the old Gallic cock, that is 
shown crowing with all its might. Near it will be figures 
indicating the value of the piece. M. Roty has not sub- 
mitted his design for the silver coinage. M. Duputs is so 
anxious to produce a fitting design, he has prepared 
several medallions in plaster. He sent in photographs from 
them, but their number has embarrassed the Minister, and 
some time must elapse before one can be chosen. 


A MEETING of the Académie des Inscriptions was held 
in Paris on Friday last, under the presidency of M. Mas- 
PERO, when Captain HE Lo described his recent explora- 
tions at Callo, in the province of Constantine. His most 
important discovery is a Runic necropolis. Each of the 
tombs consists of a little chamber, and from the entrance is 
a short passage. On two sides of the chambers are parallel 
shelves. Sand has found its way into the tombs, but 
examples of pottery and bronze-work, with statuettes of an 
Egyptian type, are still remaining. Several of the vases 
are formed like human figures, similar to those found at 
Rhodes. 


In his fourth book (“ Melpomene”), HrRopotTUus, in 
describing Scythia, mentions some inhabitants who were 
agriculturists, and therefore more advanced in civilisation 
than their neighbours. They were called Borysthenians by 
the Grecians who lived on the shores of the Hypanis, but 
they preferred to be known as Olbiopolitans. Some said 
they were a Milesian colony. Their capital must have 
surpassed most towns in Scythia, for a palace erected by 
SYCLES was surrounded with figures of sphinxes and griffins 
in white marble. From what the historian says there must 
be much beneath the soil to reward research. Some parts 
of South Russia along the Dnieper and Bug are now being 
explored by the St. Petersburg Imperial Archzological 
Committee, and it is supposed one of the officers, 
M. GosHKeEvitTcH, has discovered Olbio, the ancient 
capital, which contains not only remains of the houses, 
but also terra-cotta figures. At Propastnoe some coinsof 
THEODOSIUS were met with. It was ascertained that in 
another village a Greek statue was lately unearthed which 
the ignorant peasants afterwards destroyed. Skeletons that 
were apparently of Scythians were met with ; but what the 
explorers must be most eager to obtain are relics of that 
civilisation introduced by Greek colonists. Scythia must 
have had more fascination for many Greeks than Africa 
has now for Western Europeans. It was in parts a land of 
mystery, where Amazons were to be fought, where there 
were men with only one eye, and who employed griffins to 
guard their property, and other men and women who were 
always bald. Greek emigrants came to it in search of 
adventures, and found it was adapted for settlements. 
Then they brought their artists, and erected buildings and 
wrought sculpture which in modern days cannot be credited, 
because the country has remained misgoverned for over a 
thousand years. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT AND ART. 


T is only natural for the present Emperor of Germany 
to suggest that he is equal to FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
if he does not surpass the famous King. In art there would 
be no difficulty. The strange design which the Emperor 
lately produced displays far more skill in drawing than is 
to be’seen in the caricatures by the second FREDERICK or 
in his portrait of VoLTAIRE. It would also be easy to show 
a finer taste, especially in appreciation of German works. 
It is remarkable that the monarch who was the pioneer of 
German unity should be indifferent to the arts and literature 
of his countrymen. He repulsed, as SCHILLER said, the 
German muses from his throne. FREDERICK was always 
more or less of a French etit-maitre, and on that account 
his burly father, who would have held his own among the 
fierce warriors of C#sAR’s time, could not understand him. 
The Prince appeared as odd as a linnet would to an eagle, 
and when his father broke a flute on his head he was only 
doing what one of the early chiefs of the house would have 
approved. ‘There could not be always, however, quarrels 
between father and son. FREDERICK THE GREAT did not 
seem to be courageous enough tu uphold the title of King 
of Prussia, which his grandfather was the first to assume, 
and on more than one occasion there may have been thoughts 
of summarily getting rid of him with or without any pro- 
cess of martial law. But on reflection it was considered 
more prudent to accept the inevitable, and to leave the 
future of Prussia to the care of Providence. 

Accordingly, when the younger FREDERICK submitted 
to marry a princess whom his father selected, he was 
allowed to take possession of one of the palaces in Berlin 
and of a country house called Reinsberg, where he could 
enjoy undisturbed by any fear of chastisement his amateurish 
tendencies. CARLYLE describes the building as a dignified 
substantial pile of stonework, all of good proportions, as he 
says :—‘‘ Architecture everywhere of cheerfully, serious, 
solidly graceful character, all of sterling ashlar ; the due 
risalites (projecting spaces), with the attics and statues atop, 
the due architraves, cornices, and corbels—in short, the 
due opulence of ornament being introduced, and only the 
due. Genuine sculptors, genuine painters, artists have 
been busy, and, in fact, all the suitable fine? arts and all the 
necessary solid ones have worked together with a noticeable 
fidelity, comfortable to the very beholder to this day.” 

Prince FREDERICK was permitted to have his own way 
in the adaptations. Among the genuine painters was 
ANTOINE PESNE, a Frenchman to whom FREDERICK was 
long attached. He painted ceilings and walls in the 
French style. He also produced a portrait of FREDERICK 
in a sort of-fancy-dress, in which the Prince wears an 
embroidered coat, a cuirass and a great mantle trimmed 
with fur. It has little in common with FREDERICK’S 
appearance at a later time, and was probably imspirea 
by some reminiscence of one of the Versailles portraits. 
But the factotum of FREDERICK was Baron KNOBELSDORF, 
an ex-officer who had studied art in Italy and France, and 
who possessed more than the average amateur skill in 
architecture and painting. According to CARLYLE, he was 
a very sensible, accomplished man, with “ beautiful talents 
for architecture”—a man who was austere, yet benevolent 
and full of honest sagacity. He was the designer afterwards 
of Sans-Souci, and he remained with FREDERICK for twenty 
years. When he died the King composed an eulogium on 
him, which was read at a special meeting of the Berlin 
Academy. CARLYLE no doubt thought it was unworthy of 
FREDERICK to write about art, for he omits all reference 
to the eulogy, as well as to other compositions of 
FREDERICK on allied subjects. The Prince was more 
happy in Reinsberg than elsewhere. There he made 
his first efforts as a collector. He filled two 
rooms with pictures. Watrrau and LaANcreEtT were his 
favourite artists at that time. He corresponded with 
French writers and especially with VoLTarIRE, who was 
twenty years his senior. ‘One. travels to Rome to see 
paintings and ruins,” writes the Frenchman in one of his 
letters ; ‘‘a Prince such as you is a much more-singular 
object, worthier of a long journey.” But the cultivation of 
the arts at Reinsberg cost more money than FREDERICK 
possessed. ‘The twenty musicians, the painters, the sculp- 
tors with their hangers-on had to be paid regularly, and the 
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Prince could hardly retain them without loans, which he 
secretly obtained from Austria and elsewhere. 

On the last day of May, 1740, the stout FREDERICK 
WILLIAM passed away. His son could not at the time be 
deeply grieved, although seven years afterwards he invoked 
indulgence from his subjects for his filial faults in considera- 
tion of the virtues of such a father. It is certain his sor- 
row could not be very deep, for two months after his 
father’s death he announced that he was eager to gather 
together in Berlin all the works of the century which were 
most famous. In addition to Reinsberg, he became 
possessed of four palaces, in which he could’ display his 
taste. He appointed KNoBELsporF as superintendent of 
his buildings and gardens, and PESNE as principal painter. 
Both officials were soon busy. Berlin was then a new city. 
The late King employed an old Colonel DErscHav as his 
agent, with the mission to have houses erected, and, as 
CARLYLE puts it, squeezed all manner of men having the 
least capital, until they complied with the royal wishes. It 
was not long before KNopeLsporr went off to Paris in 
order to secure pictures and architectural designs, which 
might be useful in the capital. He was a lover of high art 
as understood at that time. Lz Brun, Poussin and CaRL 
Van Loo, in painting, were his favourites, but he had 
also a weakness for CHARDIN, which was not general at that 
time. In architecture he thought the Frenchmen were 
skilled in the arrangement of interiors, but they were not, 
he said, equal to the Italians in the design of exteriors. 
The princes would hardly accept his opinion. Germany 
was in that century much more indebted to the French 
than to the Italian architects. Every prince, as 
THACKERAY said, “imitated the French king, and had 
his Versailles, his Wilhelmshéhe, or Ludwig’s-lust, 
his court and its splendours ; his gardens laid out with 
statues ; his fountains, and waterworks, and tritons ; his 
actors, and dancers, and singers and fiddlers.” ‘Two years 
after his father’s death FREDERICK possessed his opera 
house, with a complete company of performers. But his 
struggle for Silesia afforded him a more congenial diversion. 
Up to the end of 1745 he was occupied in his first contest 
with Austria. On Christmas Day, 1745, he said that he 
had resolved to have peace to the end of his life. , 

As a beginning he set his hopes on a quiet residence at 
Sans-Souci. The year before he had made the arrange- 
ments, KNOBELSDORF being the architect. “ Tourists know 
this cottage royal,” says CARLYLE. “ FRIEDRICH’s three rooms 
in it, one of them a library ; in another a little alcove with 
an iron bed (iron, without curtains ; old softened hat the 
usual royal nightcap)—altogether a soldier’s lodging. All 
this still stands as it did, cheerfully looking down on its 
garden-terraces, stairs, Greek statues, and against the free 
sky.” FREDERICK’s own part of the cottage might have 
been a part of a villa derived from some place outside Paris. 
There are French books, French pictures, French clocks 
and gimcrackery. It suggests equally with the royal 
letters how firm a hold France had upon his mind. At the 
same time the completion and furnishing of the palace of 
Charlottenburg, the work of SCHLUTER and EOSANDER, 
and to which a wing had been added by KNOBELSDORF, 
occupied the King’s attention. PESNE was overworked with 
the production of ceilings and panels. His hand was not 
light enough for decorative painting, for he was best at solid 
portraits; but he endeavoured to execute his commissions 
conscientiously. The King seemed to be as eager to get 
hold of French pictures as his father was to obtain foreign 
giants for his guards. WatTeau, PaTER and LANCRET 
were his favourites. He made no affectation about what 
was then called grand art, much as he valued KNOBELSDORF. 
In FREDERICK’Ss eyes the pictures of Poussin appeared to be 
very ugly, the colouring wascold, and thestyle was displeasing. 
PETIT was his agent in Paris, and the King had sometimes 
to complain of the infamous works which were sent to him. 
Anyone who has the courage to descend to the subterranean 
and sepulchral picture gallery at Sans-Souci will not bless 
Petit or the dealers who supplied him. The pictures 
rival those in Hanover in worthlessness, and FREDERICK 
would be excused if he had handed over PxtitT to his 
grenadiers for.execution. In the gardens are some French 
statues, and it seems as if all the outlay on Sans-Souci found” 
its way to Paris, 

FREDERICK employed a few subordinate sculptors and) 
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artists from other parts of Germany rather than Prussia, but 
they all appeared to have followed French models. Some 
of them had been trained in French schools. Not one of 
them was considered by FREDERICK to be much above 
mediocrity, and this is evident when we learn that on the 
death of PESNE he would have nobody but a Frenchman as 
his successor. Occasionally his patronage of the arts 
appears to be inspired by military tactics. When he wished 
to” set up a porcelain manufactory in Berlin, he did not 
hesitate about carrying off the artists, chemists and work- 


men, the clay, colours and machinery, at one fell swcop’ 


from Meissen, a proceeding which proves that he was right 
when he said, ‘“ Nous sortons de la barbarie,” and _ he, 
regardless of logic, justified his spoliation by. citing the 
precedent of Francis I., who attracted artists from Italy to 
Fontainebleau by extraordinary favours. KNOBELSDORF 
passed away a few years after PEsnNre. To take his place 
the King summoned a French architect named Lecray. 
He began the erection of the New Palace at Potsdam, which 
is now used as a summer residence by the Imperial family. 
It was commenced in 1763, and in six years about three 
million of thalers were expended on it. To it were sent 
the best of the King’s French paintings. There is a theatre 
attached to the palace which can accommodate six hundred 
people. 

~ In Berlin, FREDERICK was eager to exhibit a memorial 
of his taste by his arrangement of the open space at one 
end of the Unter den Linden, although probably the 
inspiration came from LrcEay. He erecied a Roman 
Catholic church, which is dedicated to St. Hepwice, and it 
bears the inscription, “ Friederici regis clementiz monu- 
mentum.” It is remarkable for having a circular plan, 
which was employed not for convenience, but for external 
effect, and to enable it to harmonise with some other 
buildings in which curved lines were to be used to contrast 
with a theatre which was to be rigidly Greek. The effect 
of the grouping does not say much for the King or his 
architect, for the whole of the buildings are rather depress- 
ing in character. 

It is said that while some of the works at the new 
palace of Potsdam were in progress, there was an angry 
discussion between FREDERICK and LecEay. In a 
place where the King insisted that an _ entrance 
should be obtained through one of the windows 
that were on the ground level, the architect wished 
to have a vestibule leading to a grand staircase. Argu- 
ments were used in vain; the King at last said he was 
master and the work was to be constructed for his con- 
venience alone. LEGEAY would not yield, and the alterca- 
tion increased in bitterness. FREDERICK raised his stick as 
if to strike the architect, and LecEay thereupon put his 
hand upon his sword. The attendants separated them. 
The Frenchman left Berlin, and the King was able to have 
his will executed. Whether his disputes with French- 
men affected his taste as an amateur we cannot say, but 
there is no doubt that FREDERICK’s admiration for French 
pictures was transformed into one for the Flemish masters. 
In course of time he went back to his old idols, but again 
they ceased to attract. The King’s mind was passing 
through a succession of phases, and at last he began to 
wonder why he was ever fascinated with pictures and ex- 
pended so much money in acquiring them. The change in 
his disposition was evident when he declined to appoint a 
scholar or a lover of art to take care of his treasures, pre- 
ferring a teacher in the Military School. Towards the 
close of his life FREDERICK did not care to visit his 
pictures, and the man of his choice was not likely 
to allow others to visit them. If, in the misanthropy 
which characterised his latter years, he had imagined 
that paintings were as false as the men who produced 
them and those who professed to admire them, he 
could hardly be more indifferent to the contents of his 
galleries. For all we know he may have often anticipated 
CARLYLE’s distinguished friend in exclaiming, ‘ May the 
devil fly away with the fine arts.” We believe, however, it 
is more likely FREDERICK felt that all his outlay brought no 
more gain to his subjects than to himself. Like some of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, ne imagined at one 
time that by filling his private rooms with pictures he. was 
elevating the people of Prussia. He was not the first ruler 
who imagined that selfishness was benevolence, but. years 


brought wisdom. After his death a different system was’ 
adopted. The kings were forced to foster art, and it 
cannot now be said that Prussia is deficient in artists or 


gestheticians, or has ceased to be soldierly through their 
existence. 


THE RHIND LECTURES. 


je the hall of the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A., Keeper of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum and Hon. Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
delivered the fourth of this year’s course of the Rhind lectures, 
the subject of which was “ The Origins of Celtic Art.” “The 
Rise of late Celtic Culture on the Continent and its Mix- Hellenic’ 
Character,” says the Scotsman, was the special subject of the 
lecture. Besides, Mr. Evans said, the contact with the ancient 
Venetians referred to in the preceding lecture, the Celtic art 
was largely influenced by direct commercial intercourse with- 
Greece. Finds of this period containing Greek vessels of sixth 
and fifth-century fabric are scattered over a wide area from 
central Eastern France to Moravia. Among the most charac- 
teristic of the objects thus imported are bronze tripods, hydrias, 
numerous beaked wine-vases or cenochoés, flat bowls of bronze 
like the preceding, and painted vases. These were originally 
described by Dr. Lindenschmit and others as Etruscan, but their 
Greek origin was now in almost all cases authenticated, and 
bespeaks a very lively commerce with the Hellenic lands. 
The general range of the finds tends to show that the bulk 
of these objects came by Adriatic routes. Some came from 
Corinthian and Cheladian workshops, others from Magna 
Grecia, and in the Roseninsel, in Bavaria, fragments of 
painted pottery were found, which was probably derived from 
Tarentum. The greater part of these imported objects were 
found beside skeletons, often associated with remains of 
chariots. At Grachwyl, in the canton of Berne, was found 
under these conditions a hydria of sixth-century Greek fabric, 
and with it a late Hallstatt sword, and in a contemporary 
deposit at La Garenne, in the Cote d’Or, a tripod similar to one 
found at Olympia. At Diirkheim, near Speyer, in the remains 
of a tumulus was found another tripod and bronze vessels of 
fifth-century date, similar to one found at Vulci. Similar finds 
belonging to this period are specially frequent in the valley of 
the Saar, and in these and kindred deposits we already begin 
to see the beginnings of indigenous Celtic imitations of some of 
the imported Greek models. In the barrows of the Marne and 
other cemeteries of Champagne we see imported cenochoés and 
painted vases associated with arms and ornaments of pro- 
nounced ‘ Late Celtic ” character. Remarkable tomb- 
groups of the same class, belonging in this case to 
the fourth century B.C., are seen in the barrows excavated, 
at Wald-Algesheim, between the Saar and Nahe, and 
at Eygenbilsen, near Tongres. It thus appears that in the 
sixth century before our era onwards there was a continual 
flow of Greek commerce into these East Gaulish regions, 
exercising a modifying influence on the later Hallstatt culture, 
and contributing an important factor to the formation of the late 
Celtic art. About 400 B.c., before the great Gaulish invasions, 
Gaulish swarms sacked Rome and occupied Northern Italy, 
and at the same time the Belgic tribes pushed westwards to 
Britain, while others advanced to the Pyrenees and penetrated 
to Spain. Eastwards the Danubian countries were overrun, 
Delphi plundered, and Celtic kingdoms founded in Thrace and 
finally in part of Asia Minor—the later Galatia. Nor was 
this all. Bodies of mercenaries took service with Greeks, 
Etruscans and Carthaginians in Sicily, Central Italy, Macedon, 
and elsewhere. The position of the Celtic tribes became thus 
cosmopolitan, and we must be prepared to find traces of 
very various influences; The migration which turned a large 
part of North Italy into “ Cisalpine Gaul” has left its traces in 
cemeteries like that of Marzabolto, the counterpart of those of 
Champagne, and this settlement in the Po Valley greatly pro- 
motéd the diffusion of Italian civilisation among the Gauls. 
More to the east their Danubian extension brought them into 
contact with a special Pontic or Greco-Scythian culture, 
offshoots of which, moreover, into Central Europe had been’ 
already illustrated by finds like that of Vattersfeld in Silesia. 
Mr. Evans suggested that it was through the intimate contact 
with the Pannonian and Illyrian tribes (which may have 
begun much: earlier) that the Celtic craftsmen became 
acquainted with that survival of the spiral system of ornament 
of which the pure Hallstatt culture had preserved but little, but 
which, as had been already pointed out, is found in the 
Bosnian remains of the early Iron Age, and forms a distin- 
guishing feature of the latest Bronze Age of Hungary, which 
overlaps the Hallstatt period in the Alps. These spiraliform 
motives, . which henceforth become an_ inseparable part 
of late ‘Celtic ornament, may in this way be traced back by a 
lineal descent to the much earlier spiral decoration of the’ 
/£gean countries, of which that of Mycenz itself was an offshoot. ' 
This system-had been spread by the old course of the amber 
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commerce to the Bronze Age population of Scandinavia, by 
whom it seems to have been propagated in a limited degree to 
the Orkneys, Scotland and Ireland. But this earlier wave had 
long been spent, and it was the later Celtic invaders who 
brought the Celtic spiral system back, as it still survived almost 
within the memory of man—in the decoration, for instance, of 
Highland pistols—to our islands. This was a later branch of 
the same parent trunk, but the question naturally arose, Where 
were its roots? In the A‘gean Islands this spiral system 
went back to the third millennium before our era, and the 
lecturer himself had long suspected that this early European 
system fitted on io that of twelfth-dynasty Egypt, where the 
scarabs showed that the returning spiral decoration—in Egypt 
of very remote origin—attained its apogee. Mr. Evans had 
undertaken a journey to Crete—the natural link between the 
AEgean world and Egypt—partly owing to the belief that he 
would there find the “ missing link,” in the shape of imported 
Egyptian models. This expectation had been fully realised. 
He found traces of a strong twelfth-dynasty influence (c. 2800 
B.C.), and side by side with Egyptian scarabs indigenous Cretan 
seal-stones copied from them, some with the returning spiral 
motive, as found elsewhere on A®gean sites. Mr. Evans 
ventured to consider this proof of the ultimate connection of 
the European spiral system, such as the Celts carried to its 
greatest perfection, with that of ancient Egypt to be absolute 
and final. 

The fifth lecture treated of “ The Gauls of the Heroic Age 
—La Téne and Mont Beuvray.” The various influences 
referred to in the preceding lectures—the Greek and Venetic, 
the Illyrian and Pannonian, with their “ Late Mycenean” 
traditions, and even the Greco-Scythian or Pontic-—had, Mr. 
Evans said, all played their part in modifying the earlier 
Hallstatt culture of Central Europe, and produced that to which 
the name of “ Late Celtic” is given by British archeologists. 
This newer form of culture—the “La Téne” or “ Marnian” 
culture of continental antiquaries—is that which we find in the 
possession of the Gaulish invaders of Italy and Greece at the 


beginning of the fourth century B.c. It is now, too, 
that the Gaulish or “ Galatic” name comes into _pro- 
minence and tends to supersede the earlier Celtic—a 


term which was, perhaps, more strictly applicable to the 
more ancient or Goidelic wave of migration—the Q-Celts as 
distinguished from those who had adopted the later pronuncia- 
tion P. The new Gaulish invaders, like the Belgic conquerors 
of Britain, belonged to this later clan, and Livy’s account of 
their migration from what was later the West Gaulish area 
into Italy was a myth. That of Polybius, which brought them 
from the Alpine regions, was the true tradition, as was shown 
by the gecgraphical affinities of the culture that they possessed. 
The relics of these Gaulish invaders of Italy are to be seen in 
the cemetery of Marzabolto, near Bologna, and these are of 
the same type as the earliest “‘ Late Celtic” remains of a 
region extending from Champagne to the borders of Hungary. 
The different stages of this “Late Celtic” art period on the 
Continent, which extends from the end of the fifth century B.c. 
to the date of the Roman conquest of Gaul, is well marked 
by the different phases in the evolution of the sztu/a, 
or safety pins, which in prehistoric deposits often play 
the part later performed by coins in supplying chrono- 
logical data. The remains of this period might with 
the aid of these and other typical forms be divided 
into what in continental parlance was called the “ Early,” 
“ Middle” and “ Later La Tene” groups. The earliest of these 
was well illustrated by the barrow and pit graves of the Marne 
and the Upper and Middle Rhine and its tributaries, containing 
imported Greek vessels of the fifth century B.c. But the 
culminating epoch of this Gaulish culture on the Continent, the 
middle point of which was about tke third century B.C., was 
splendidly illustrated by t1e remains of the Helvetian station of 
La Téne, which on the Continent had given its name to this 
whole type of civilisation. It had nothing to do with the early 
class of Swiss lake-dwellings, but was a military stronghold, or 
oppidum, lying at the north-east end of the lake of Neufchatel, 
on an important line of pass between the Upper Rhone and 
Rhine. The earlier foreign elements of the late Celtic 
culture are now fully assimilated, and we see in this, 
as in other contemporary remains, such as the _half- 
cremated deposit of arms and ornaments found at Tre- 
penan, near Berne, or the later skeleton graves of Cham- 
pagne and the Rhine Valley, the full equipment of the historic 
Gauls as described by Diodorus and other writers. The 
pointed swords of the earlier period, which from the flexibility 
of the metal had been found useless for thrusting, are now more 
rounded... The long lance-heads of iron, sometimes with 
curving edges to inflict a ragged wound, the oval shields with 
their ornamental bones, the horned helmets, and the torques 
worn round the neck as in the statue of Zhe Dying Gaul, are 
all so many features recorded by classical writers on the 
Greek art of the Pergamen school, as characteristic of the 
Gauls of what may be called the heroic age. Finally, coins 


Macedon and Massalia (Marseilles). On the other hand, the im- 
ported foreign objects have a more distinctively Italo-Greek cha- 
racter, and we have now for the first time distinct evidence of the 
importance of the trade connections between the interior of 
Gaul and Massalia, as against the old Adriatic route. For the 
latest pre-Roman period in Gaul good landmarks are supplied 
by the remains of Alise St. Reine, in the Cote d’Or—the ancient 
Alesia, which was the scene of the final struggle with Vercinge- 
torix—and of Mont Beuvray, the ancient city of Bibracte, near 
Autun—Augustodinum, its Roman successor. In this place, 
which has been called the Gallic Pompeii, we find the art of 
enamelling highly developedand a street set apart for enamellers. 
In this latest stage of the La Téne culture in Gaul, the influence 
of Roman provincial arts becomes very perceptible. Taking 
the La Téne group as a whole, we find its remains disseminated 
over,a very wide area. It plays a great part in the Danubian 
regions, and begins to exert a great influence on the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian work. The most remarkable’of all 
“Late Celtic” figured compositions is seen in a silver bowl with 
repoussé designs of divinities, processions of warriors and 
animals, found in 1891 at Gundestrup, in Denmark. It affords 
interesting illustrations of Gallic mythology and equipment of 
the late La Téne period, perhaps even slightly subsequent to 
the Roman conquest of Gaul. There are, however, some 
curious divergencies in the costumes from known Gaulish 
types, and Dr. Sophus Miiller has even suggested that the 
Gundestrup bowl is of Danish fabric. If so it must be takenas 
evidence that not only “Late Celtic” art but “Late Celtic” 
religion had exercised a profound influence on the Scandinavian 
peoples. Mr. Evans laid stress on the oriental animals, the 
elephants and especially the griffins on this bowl as derived from 
Pontic and even Asiatic sources. The nearest parallels to these 
animal forms were to be found on some Pannonian-Celtic relics 
found in Hungary. We have here, in fact, an illustration of a 
commercial connection between the West Baltic coast and the 
Black Sea, at this time largely under Celtic control, but which 
in the next age directed the course of Gothic migration. With 
Bornholm as its chief staple, this early “ East Way” more and 
more influenced the arts of Scandinavia and the mother- 
country of the English. But apart from the fact that the 
Celts seem to have acted as the first intermediaries of this 
Pontic route, the influence of late Celtic arts on those of 
the Teutonic peoples was deep and universal. Implements 
and weapons, ornaments and utensils of Gallic types were 
adopted by them wholesale, and it might thus be said that 
the Saxon conquerors in Southern Britain in part renewed the 
course of Celtic culture which the Roman dominion had cut 
short there. 

At the sixth and concluding lecture of this year’s course of 
the Rhind lectures in archeology, Dr. M‘Donald occupied the 
chair. “Late Celtic Art in Britain” was the special subject of 
the lecture. It was the Belgic conquerors of Britain, con- 
sisting of Brythons or P. Celts, who, Mr. Evans said, intro- 
duced here the form of culture to which Sir A. W. Franks, who 
first defined its character, and, following his example, most other 
British archzologists have applied the name “ Late Celtic.” 
This is the art of the Ancient Britons, as historically known to 
us, and might, so far as our island is concerned, be 
simply denominated “Ancient British.” Its earlier stages, 
and the influences under which it took its character- 
istic form, must, as already shown, be sought in Cen- 
tral Europe; but it was in Britain and Ireland—and 
nowhere more than Caledonia—that it reached its most 
perfect development and evolved a decorative system, which 
must ever be recorded as one of the highest achieve- 
ments of the Celtic genius. To trace this out in detail was 
beyond the scope of the present lectures. The “late Celtic” 
culture of Britain was here, by the necessary limitation of the 
subject, considered chiefly in relation to its origins, and the 
lecturer could not do more than point out certain illustrative 
phases. The earliest collective class of late Celtic remains in 
this country was supplied by a group of Yorkshire barrows. 
These contained skeleton interments, and it was noteworthy 
that several of these, like the so-called ‘“‘Queen’s Barrow,” 
belonged to women. In others were seen warriors laid on 
their chariots like those of Champagne. This Yorkshire 
class, in fact, fitted on to the early skeleton graves 
of Eastern Gaul and the Rhinelands, and from the early 
form of the fibula types found in them, some of these might 
go back as far as the fourth century before our era. The 
earliest Belgic settlements, such as that of the Parisii in York- 
shire, had no coinage, but their parent stock, who gave its 
name to Paris, had a coinage as early as the third century B.C. 
This was evidence that the first Belgic colonisation of Britain 
began before that date. In this earlier class of interments 
there is a kind of merging with the late Bronze Age traditions 
of Britain, and the same might be said of a remarkable class of 
deposits found in several parts of England, in which ornaments 
and arms were stored apparently without any sepulchral 
associations. These deposits found parallels in the Early Iron 


begin to appear, with Gaulish types imitated from those of ‘ Age period of North Germany, Scandinavia and elsewhere, and 
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seemed to be due tothe custom of men burying in their lifetime, 
and often partially destroying, the objects which might be 
of use to them in the next world. Such earth deposits had 
been found at Hagbourn Hill in Berkshire, at Polden Hill 
and Hamden Hill in Somerset, at Stanwick in Yorkshire and 
elsewhere. Extensive remains, bridging over the earlier and 
later pree-Roman periods of Belgic occupation in Britain, might 
be found in the entrenched strongholds, stationary camps, or 
“ oppida,” whole chains of which could be traced on our hill- 
tops. Of these, that which had hitherto supplied the most 
abundant series of relics was the “ oppidum” of Hursbury, near 
Northampton, which might be described as the British La 
Téne. The inner area of this camp had been excavated for 
ironstone, and the result was the discovery of a series of pits 
full of late Celtic relics. Amongst these were swords of the 
earlier pointed kind and some primitive types of Celtic fibulee ; 
while other objects pointed to a time nearer the Roman 
Conquest. But Roman remains themselves were absent. 
The same must be said of a very interesting station which 
threw a light on another form of British habitation. 
This was the Lake Village of Glastonbury, now in course of 
excavation by its discoverer, Mr. Balleid, In structure it 
resembled a crannog, consisting of a wooden platform sup- 
ported by poles driven into the bed of what had once been a 
mere, and covered with the remains of round huts. The earliest 
type of fibula found resembled some found in the “ Venetic” 
settlement of Gurina in Syria with Ptolemaic coins, and must 
date from the second century B.C., while the latest remains were 
anterior to the Roman occupation, as no authenticated Roman 
object had apparently been found on the level of the hut floors. 
During this latest pre-Roman period of Britain, embracing, 
roughly speaking, the last two centuries B.C., a new system of 
interment comes into vogue. In place of the older barrows 
they found “urn-fields” in the flat. The older system of 
inhumation still partially survived, but the practice of 
‘cremation was now predominant, the burnt bones being 
deposited in an urn, placed in a round pit and surrounded by 
accessory vases. This system is that found in Italy and the 
East European zone at a much earlier date, the diffusion of 
which among the Gaulish tribes was probably due to their 
occupation of the Po Valley. The system was well illustrated 
by the cemetery of Aylesford in Kent, explored by the lecturer, 
and here, as already noticed, were found “cordoned” and 
pedestalled vases directly derived from the ancient Venetian 
bronze vessels of the Adriatic province. The Aylesford finds 
and others of the same class also supplied evidence of direct 
commercial relations with Greece and Southern Italy. A 
bronze vase and pan were discovered of Italo-Greek fabric, 
probably Campanian, of the second century B.c., and a bronze 
tankard was shown to be derived from a Greek prototype of which 
a specimen was found at Olympia. Other examples of similar 
tankards, whole or fragmentary, were found in other parts of 
Britain, including the handle of one found in a late Celtic 
cauldron in Carlingwark Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire, and another 
from the Broch of Okstrow. One of the most remarkable of 
the Aylesford finds was a bronze pail with vepoussé work reliefs, 
consisting of grotesque animals and foliated scrolls, and another 
still larger example, used like the former as a cinerary vessel, 
of which a full restoration was now for the first time exhibited, 
had been found near Marlborough. The designs of these 
reliefs fitted on to those of Belgic Gaul and La Téne, and 
through these to the Venetic school of bronze-work, already 
referred to ina previous lecture, which again brought them 
into ultimate relation with Corinthian prototypes. Reviewing 
as a whole the late Celtic class of metal-work as it existed 
in pree-Roman Britain, Mr. Evans called attention to the great 
beauty of the designs, which often, and notably in the case of the 
tankard found at Tomen-y-Mur, in Merionethshire, seemed to 
anticipate the tracery of flamboyant Gothic. What, again, 
could be more exquisite in its perfect balance of form and 
eloquence of artistic style than the bronze sword-sheath found 
near Edinburgh, and now in their museum? The shields, 
helmets and horse-trappings, with their ornamental reliefs, 
the elaborately engraved sheath and mirrors, must excite the 
astonishment of those who regarded the ancient Britons as 
mere “painted barbarians.” In particular the art of enamelling 
had attained a very high development, insomuch that it was 
reckoned by classical writers as a British specialty. The 
ancient Britons also possessed a regular graduated coinage, 
introduced into Britain by Belgic conquerors, perhaps in the 
first half of the second century B.c. This coinage, at first 
exclusively gold, could be shown to be derived from the gold 
staters of Philip II. of Macedon, the currency of which among 
the Gauls was promoted by the plunder of Greece, the 
pay of their mercenaries, and, finally, the trade of Massalia. 
But though mainly derived from this “royal coin,” so 
prolifically issued owing to the exploitation of the newly- 
‘discovered Macedonian gold mines, it was crossed by a 
variety of other Greek coin types; and the coinage of 
the Gauls and Britons curiously illustrated the eclectic 


Magna-Grecian models all contributed their part, and Mr. 
Evans pointed out traces of the influence of the coinage of the 
Spanish city of Emporia (now Ampurias) on late British types 
—a phenomenon indicative of an Iberian trade route through 
Western Gaul. The commercial connection with Marseilles 
and the course of the tin trade were illustrated by a British 
tin coinage representing degraded Massaliote types, the distri- 
bution of which could be traced from Devonshire to the mouth 
of the Thames, showing that the sea transit was across the 
Straits of Dover. The British coinage of gold, silver and 
copper during the period immediately preceding the conquest 
of Claudius, showed that at this time Southern Britain was 
coming more and more under the sway of classical culture. The 
Courts of Cunobelinus (Shakespeare’s Cymbeline) and his 
compeers were already half Romanised. Their coins bear 
Latin inscriptions and figures taken from classical mythology. 
Britain, as Strabo puts it, was becoming “almost a home- 
country of the Romans.” The Roman Conquest, although it 
finally cut short the progress of Celtic arts in the southern part 
of our island, at least set bounds to this more subtle transforma- 
tion. The independent Celtic spirit, inflamed with a new 
antagonism to the arts of the foreign invader, found a refuge 
in the north and west—in Scotland and Ireland. Britain was 
divided into two hostile camps, and the lines of demarcation 
became abrupt, taking concrete form in the Roman walls. 
Caledonia preserved her freedom, and clung with pertinacious 
zeal to her old artistic traditions. A proof of the continued activity 
and high development of Caledonian metal-work during the first 
centuries of the era was supplied by a find made at Stanhope in 
Peeblesshire, where a bronze saucepan of Roman origin was 
found associated with “ Late Celtic” armlets of a very elegantly 
embossed and enamelled kind, of which a whole series of 
examples had been found in different parts of Scotland. A 
more recent discovery of two Celtic fibula and other objects at 
“Esica,on Hadrian’s Wall, had thrown a new light on this 
subject, and afforded a fresh chronological guide. Various 
considerations fixed the date of the find at about 200 A.D., and 
one of the fibulze or brooches found, which was splendidly gilt, 
was ornamented by bold and beautiful Celtic designs of a kind 
quite foreign to any Romano-British products. It was, in fact, 
a splendid relic of Caledonian art, and helped to bridge over 
the interval between the earlier period of artistic development 
and the time when Celtic art was quickened into new life as the 
minister of Celtic Christianity. The art of this Christian period, 
which incorporated new elements, late Roman or Byzantine, and 
even Teutonic, lay beyond the scope of the present lectures, 
which concerned themselves with earlier sources. That subject 
might well be left in the good hands of Dr. Anderson. But in 
spite of later assertions the vital element in the ornament of 
Christian Scotland and Ireland was still Celtic. Even in the 
figured forms there were subjects which seemed to go back to 
the earlier Celtic cycle, as seen on the pre Roman situle and 
other bronze-work, though the intervening links were here 
wanting. Could they, perhaps, have existed on the now 
perished woodwork or painted designs of heathen shrines ? 
Roman Christianity, at any rate, had largely borrowed from 
the artistic repertory of classical paganism. Must not Celtic 
Christianity have done the same? In conclusion, Mr. Evans 
said that the object of the present lectures had been to show that 
the characteristic features of Celtic art in Britain could only be 
understood by transferring ourselves to the Central European 
area in which it first took shape. The influences that were there 
brought to bear on it had been shown to have come from 
various sides. There was the stream of Old Venetian culture 
from the head of the Adriatic, and the kindred Illyrian branch 
from the Danube and the Balkans ; there were the Greek and 
still older Mycenzean sources, and still earlier waves from the 
Egean and even from the Egypt of the Old Empire. The 
elements thus brought together were of heteregeneous origin, but 
the genius of the Celtic race had fused them into an organic 
whole, and moulded them into new and beautiful forms which 
bore the impress of its own artistic individuality. 

On the motion of Dr. Munro, seconded by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins (the latter incidentally remarking that the building in 
which they were gathered was a monument worthy of Scotland), 
a cordial vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Evans for his 
original and very interesting course of lectures. 


An Exhibition of the architectural books in the Cheltenham 
Free Library was held last week, and afforded gratification to 
about sco visitors. The collection is excellent. 


Balmoral Castle is to be supplied with the electric light. 
The motive-power is to be taken, not from the Dee, but from 
the Gelder. In the first instance the electric light will be 
introduced in the ball-room only, but ultimately, no doubt, all 
the rooms in the Castle will be supplied. It is stated that the 


character of late Celtic art. Syracusan, Tarentine and other | expenditure contemplated in the meantime is about 1,409/. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held on Friday even- 
ing, Mr. D. J. Carée, president, in the chair. 
Mr. JOHN TOOMEY read the following paper on 


Brickwork. 


It will be easily understood that in a paper of this kind, 
with a time-limit, scarcely more than the fringe subject-matter 
can be touched upon. Therefore I will confine myself to 
materials used by bricklayers, with a few remarks on methods 
of using them. 

Sand.—I have often found that the quality of the sand used 
for building purposes does not receive the attention it deserves. 
A clean, sharp sand is essential to the making of good mortar, 
whether mixed with lime or cement. The many impurities to 
be found in sand must act injuriously and tend to detract from 
the strength of the mortar. The best way to avoid this is to 
wash the sand, but the expense attached to this process. pre- 
vents its general adoption. But I have used a “ Medway” 
sand and one from the neighbourhood of Hatfield, good in 
quality, being both sharp and clean. Where a mortar-mill is 
used the “clinkers”” from a dust-destructor mixed in reasonable 
quantities with sand and lime or cement make a good mortar. 
But it is always an important point to see that a proper pro- 
portion of lime or cement is used, which is not always done. 

Bricks.—The question of the qualities of bricks is such a 
large one that I shall only be able to speak of a few kinds. The 
numerous kinds of bricks that are now in the market show that 
greater attention is being paid to their production, chiefly in 
facing bricks (exteraal). They may be divided into two classes, 
viz. the “sand” brick and the “pressed” brick. The different 
processes of manufacture of the two bricks being so different, 
the sand brick being moulded, whilst the materials are of a 
dough-like consistency, and the other being “ pressed,” while 
the ingredients are nearly dry, must tend to make the pressed 
brick squarer and more regular in shapeandsize. But a brick, 
like terra-cotta, must be well burnt to be durable, and in 
burning it loses in shapeliness what it gains in durability. But 
the question will arise in my remarks on the samples of bricks 
which have been kindly supplied by a well-known firm. I shall 
use the name by which the brick is technically known. 

The reader of the paper then referred to and commented 
upon various specimens of bricks in ordinary use which were 
exhibited, and distinguished by lettering. In regard to malms 
he remarked that they had gone out of use very much as facing 
bricks in consequence of the competition of cheaper external 
facers. The small holes which appeared on them when 
rubbed were caused by the method of burning, and he thought 
some means might be devised to avoid this. Shippers, next 
alluded to, were described as similar to malms but harder 
burnt ; they were used as the facing to the London Board 
Schools, and were the most durable for that purpose in the 
market. Stocks were included in the same class. These three 
bricks he considered unequalled for durability and cohesion ; 
he had experienced the greatest labour in cutting through walls 
built with them, as compared with pressed or wire-cut bricks. 
The red sand brick (D) had the advantage of retaining its 
warmth of colour and even improving with age; many were 
apparently soft, but they hardened with age. Red pressed 
brick (E) had an advantage in uniformity of size, but in exposed 
situations he had seen the surface peel off and expose the 
rough interior. Comparing D and E the makers of the latter 
had recognised the demand for a brick regular in size and with 
a clean sharp arris, while little effort had been made to improve 
the D type. The latter, however, had the advantage in colour. 

The wire-cut brick (F), though used, for cheapness, for 
internal facing, was inferior to the common stock. The prin- 
cipal point in favour of the Fletton brick (G) was its square- 
ness, and that it could be delivered in London cheaper than a 
stock brick in many cases. Glazed bricks (H) included many 
inferior kinds with which it was impossible to do good work, 
and to make a satisfactory job with even the best quality it was 
necessary that those laid on each course should be gauged 
before being laid, or joints of uneven thicknesses would result. 
Salt glazed bricks (I) made serviceable work for dados, &c. 
Their faults were variation of tint and many small blisters on 
the surface. A second specimen (J) was exhibited. It was 
possible to obtain them with these faults reduced toa minimum, 
but care should be taken the external and internal facing bricks 
were the same thickness. 

Methods of Bedding Bricks.—I\ think it is essential (except 
during the winter months) that bricks should be well wetted 
before being laid. This is all the more necessary where 
cement mortar is used. The only possible way to secure 
strong work is to “grout” each course of brickwork, and_ this 
is where the advantage of “ washed” or well-screened sharp 
sand is seen, as it will more readily fill the open joints of the 


brickwork. The plastering of mortar on the top of each course’ 


will not do. But the fact that wet: bricks make bricklayers’ 
fingers sore may have something to do with the neglect of 


wetting bricks. In work that is to be pointed after the building 
is erected, the joints should be raked out half an inch deep, 
and well brushed off with a hard broom to clear away all loose 
mortar, and the pointing should be well pressed or “ironed ” 
in the joints. In glazed or enamelled work it may be often 
noticed that after a time the “ glaze” flakes off and the defective 
part appears black. This is very often due to using chipped or 
defective bricks, but it is also due sometimes ‘to~ another 
cause, viz. the mode of bedding them. The bricks having two, 
deep “frogs,” and generally being laid in a close joint, care is. 
not always taken that sufficient mortar is spread to. insure the 
frogs of the brick being solidly filled, so that when the weight 
comes on the wall the pressure is largely on the outer. edge of 
the brick, and causes the “ glaze” to fly. 

One way to obviate this is to fill the “frogs” before laying, 
the bricks. Another way is to “joggle” either the end or side. 
of the brick before bedding, and fill or “grout” them up with, 
liquid mortar. 

One more point and I shall have finished, The conditions. 
of present-day building often compel builders and others to 
carry on their works in sections. Very often walls are built, 
with a vertical “toothing.” If this cannot be avoided, I think. 
the connection or making good to such toothing should be 
done with cement. 

Of course there are many other points that I have not. 
touched for want of time. 

A discussion followed, in which the following gentlemen, 
took part :—Messrs. W. H. Seth-Smith, F. H. Hooper,, 
F. T. W. Goldsmith, F. Walker, Owen Fleming, H. H. Statham,, 
H. R. Taylor and E. Woodthorpe. 

As proposed by Mr. Seth-Smith and seconded by Mr. 
Hooper, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Toomey. 


+ 


TESSERZ. 


Ancient Roman Mortar. 


M UCH of the durability of the buildings in Rome is to be 
re attributed to the excellence of the cement they employed, 
and this excellence was derived from the use of terra pozzolana. 
along with the lime. Vitruvius gives minute directions for the 
composition of cement. He divides sand into three sorts— 
fossicia, or such as was dug from underground, now termed 
terra pozzolana; fluviatica, river-sand; and maritima, sea- 
sand. The pozzolana was by far the strongest, three parts of , 
it were used to one of lime ; of river or sea-sand, two parts for. 
one of lime, but with the addition, if possible, of one-third. 
pounded bricks and tiles—river and sea-sand being preferred 
for plaster-work on account of their fineness, but for all build-, 
ing purposes the pozzolana was used. It is a volcanic sub-. 
stance, and very abundant in every part of the Campagna dr 
Roma, and the extent to which it was used is shown by the 
vast caverns which form the catacombs, and which are the 
ancient arenaria whence it was dug. It is still used for the 
same purpose, and is even exported from Rome to other 
countries. The name pozzolana is said to be derived from the, 
ancient pulvis puteolana, which was a similar substance, found . 
near Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, but of the best quality, hardening. 
under water, as may be seen in the ruins of the Mole at 
Pozzuoli. Lime was procured from any of the calcareous. 
rocks or depositions which are found in the hills near Cam- 
pagna, or along the course of the Anio and other streams. 
It was burned as is now practised, and seems to have been 
mixed with the sand required immediately after. 


Limitation of Greek Art. 


In all Greek art you come to an end, It is perfectly 
beautiful ; you can look at it a long time, you can come back 
to it from time to time to bathe in its loveliness, to rest your 
mind in its fair proportions. But you cannot find its meaning. 
grow upon you every time you see it; it is not a sacrament of 
inward strength and purity to your spirit. The artist’s skill 
is beyond you, but the idea he had in his mind is not. He. 
leads you a long way perhaps, but it is up to a dead wall at 
last, where ‘his work is ended without pointing to anything. 
beyond itself ; it is complete, and therefore it does not satisfy, 
it does not even excite, our nobler aspirations. Thus, there 
was an excelsior in Greek art, and it was an excelsior of life ; 
but it was the psychical and physical, not the spiritual life. 
Nearly perfect in its kind, its kind was not divine, and, therefore, 
not fully human. This, at least, is certain, it failed to satisfy the, 
best of the Greeks themselves ; to these the gods became, 
types of all that men should shun. Its effects on the Greeks 
generally are suggested by its own brief life. Mr. Symonds 
dated its glorious outburst at Athens at 477 B.C., and the com- 
mencement of its decay at 413 B.C., thus limiting its glory to. 
sixty-four years. For two generations, for sixty-four years, 
Grecian art and. philosophy had been educating the youth of 
Greece, and the fruit of this education was not excelsior, it was. 
decline. _Why? Surely because it had no sure faith, no, 
growing life to give them ; but satisfying their senses with its 
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own exceeding loveliness, it dragged them down to its own 
sensuous level. History did but repeat itself when, in the 
progress of the Renaissance, the artists of Italy, torsaking the 
Christian art of Michel Angelo and Raphael, of Fra Angelico 
and Andrea del Sarto, strove to be purely classical, in idea as 
in execution, and fell. 


The Tyranny of the Dead in Arf. 


One of the most melancholy things in the world is the 
enormous power for evil of the dead over the living. There 
are dead foreigners who govern England in many ways with a 
tyranny that we should endure from no living one. Great 
artists who, when alive, were probably far too liberal and large- 
minded to conceive it desirable that anybody should. slavishly 
imitate them, are erected, when dead, into colossal obstacles in 
the road to original achievement. There is scarcely a single 
famous painter whose name has not been misused as a means 
for the repression of genius. The way in which great men are 
admired by little ones is so utterly childish and irrational that 
they pervert even originality itself into an argument against 
originality. Instead of saying, ‘Raphael was original, and 
you ought to be so too,” they say, ‘“ Raphael was original, 
therefore—you are to mimic him.” They can conceive of no 
other sort of respect for genius than that which monkeys have 
for humanity. There is, unfortunately, only one way of meeting 
this fallacy. It is useless to argue that when Raphael worked 
he had no idea of binding down all future painters to his parti- 
cular manner. It is in vain to suggest that it would probably 
be rather unpleasant than not to a man of original genius to be 
copied for ever and ever by endless generations of mere 
imitators. It is idle to hope that persons devoid of originality 
can ever be brought so far to comprehend its nature as to 
perceive that the object of its intensest scorn is not another 
originality, which it always heartily respects, but precisely that 
slavish imitation by which people imagine that they are paying 
it an appropriate homage. So the only course left is tu point 
out the failings of great men, and as every great man has 
plenty of them, there is much to be said in that way. There is 
a vast critical movement in our age, the general object of which 
may be defined as the emancipation of the living intellect from 
the tyranny of the dead. Nothing whatever is safe from this 
movement. No sanctity of tradition will preserve the most 
revered writings from the severe scrutiny of this universal 
Criticism. No dead historian will escape questioning as to the 
evidence for his events ; no dead natural philosopher will pass 
conjecture for experiment, for the human race is advancing to 
ripe years, and no longer accepts as infallible the authorities 
that governed its infancy. Nor can famous artists, any more 
than famous writers and men of science, be henceforth the 
faultless gods they were. All their claims are to be sifted ina 
new and strange way, not by passionate partisans, but by calm 
clear heads that care for no man’s name, Out of this ordeal 
many a white fame will come shrivelled, and frail, and black, 
like paper out of fire, but others will only be brightened by it 
afreso. And the benefit to the people will be, that they will 
no longer worship blindly, like savages, but admire intelligently, 
like thinking men. 


Labrouste and the Academie des Beaux-Arts. 


In the year 1827 a scholar of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was 
sent to the Académie Frangaise in the Villa Medici, at Rome, 
to pursue his studies there for five years at the expense of the 
Government. This scholar was Henri Labrouste. While in 
Italy his attention was directed to the Greek temples of 
Pestum. Trained, as he had been, in the strictest academic 
architecture of the Renaissance, he was struck by many points 
of difference between these temples and the Palladian formulas 
which had hitherto held despotic sway over his studies. 
Labrouste, on his return to Paris, surprised the grave pro- 
fessors of the Academy—Le Bas, Baltard, and the rest—by 
presenting to them as the result of his studies carefully 
elaborated drawings of the temples of Peestum, Witnessing, 
with pious horror, the grave departures from their rules con- 
tained in the drawings of their former favourite, they charged 
him with error even as a copyist. True to their prejudices 
their eyes did not penetrate beyond the outward type, and they 
at once began to find technical objections. They told him, 
never did such an absurdity occur in Classic architecture as a 
triglyph on a corner. Palladio and the Italian masters never 
committed such-an obvious crime against propriety, nor could 
an instance be found in all Roman antiquity. It was in vain 
that poor Labrouste upheld the accuracy of his work, and 
reminded the Academy that among the Roman models no 
instance had been found of a Doric corner—that this corner 
occurred only so ruined that no corner was left for examination, 
or in the grand circumferences of the Colosseum and the 
Theatre of Marcellus, where, from the nature of the case, no 
corner could be. The professors still maintained the integrity 
of their long established ordinances, and, to disprove the 
assertions of the young pretender, even sent a commission to 


examine the temples in question. The result was a confirma- 
tion of the fact, the ridicule of Paris, the consequent branding 
of the young artist as an architectural heretic, and a continued 
persecution of him by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 


Bernard Van Orley. 


Van Orley was a decorator of the first class, and the 
beautiful stained-glass windows of St. Gudule, in Brussels, are by 
themselves enough to prove his aptitude for that class of work, 
It was probably owing to his decorative skill that he was com- 
missioned, as is believed, to superintend the preparation of the 
celebrated tapestries which were executed after the designs of 
Raphael for the Vatican, There is no doubt, however, that 
Van Orley prepared cartoons for several series of tapestries. 
Among them those known as the Chasses de Maximilien merit 
especially to be signalised, on account of the conscientiousness 
and the largeness of interpretation with which the landscape is 
treated. This series of scenes in all the months of the year 
represents various episodes in the chase of animals, and offers 
to us faithful pictures of the country about Brussels, in the 
forest of Soignies, at Tervueren and Sept-Fontaines, with the 
chateaux, convents, lakes, water-courses, &c. The plants, 
which are ably grouped in the foremost planes of the composi- 
tions, testify to a scrupulous study of the local flora, which like- 
wise furnished the 7o/z/s for the ornamentation of the borders. 
The successive modifications which in the course of the seasons 
is undergone by the landscape are definitely expressed in the 
tapestries, and especially in one representing a hunting party 
in winter, in the midst of a forest with bare trees and ground 
that is covered with snow. 


Precedent in Architecture. 


Were mere rules all sufficient, the art of architecture would 
be converted into mere handicraft, and there would be no 
occasion for architects at all, but only for builders and their 
operatives. There has been by far too much of what, though 
it may at first sight look very sagacious and profound in the 
speculations or the reasonings of architectural writers, is very 
little better than arrant quackery in point of practice or mere 
verbose vapouring in point of doctrine. He who trusts 
implicitly to rules, or who adheres to them merely because he 
knows not how or when they may be deviated from not only 
excusably but successfully, can never be more than second-rate 
in art, let the particular art to which he applies himself be what 
it may. But the idol set up for our worship at the present day 
is precedent, and to that architects bow down and surrender 
up, if not always voluntarily yet at the bidding of their task- 
masters, all energy of mind and all inventive power, rendering 
themselves little better than mere automata which are moved 
by the clockwork of precedent and rules. Vain is it to look 
for originality and imagination so long as they continue to be 
tabooed and prohibited, if not formally and expressly yet 
virtually, by a superstitious reverence for precedent. 


Egyptian Symbolism. 


Symbolism is everywhere an essence in art, but in Egypt it 
was the art in totality. Objects are not represented on account gf 
their individual beauty or of their general beauty, but for the 
concealed signification the director of the buildings attached to 
them. The relation between these objects and the ideas they 
stand for is not always very natural or very direct, and in con- 
sequence is not always intelligible. Egyptian symbolism 
remains in a great measure impenetrable, in spite of all the 
efforts that have been made to discover the veritable inter- 
pretation. We do not refer only to the method of deciphering 
hieroglyphs, which may be arrived at, but to the determining 
with exactitude the physical and moral ideas concealed under 
Egyptian images. Weare led to believe that a great many 
of these figures constitute problems which the Egyptian priest- 
hood proposed without possessing the solutions. It was 
mystery itself that was incarnated in the images, for among all 
the gods of Egypt mystery was adored for its own sake, for it 
was believed that it was imposed by the Creator upon human 
intelligence. The ensemble of the art, that is to say, the 
symbolism of Egypt, forms consequently a vast enigma in which 
nature, the Deity, man and his destiny were continually con- 
sidered without ever being solved. Egyptian art affords us one 
figure, in particular, which is in itself the enigmatical symbol of 
the religion. It is the marvellous figure of the sphinx, a 
creation eminently Egyptian. As Hegel says, the sphinx is the 
symbol of symbolism itself. One finds in Egypt statues of the 
sphinx which are placed in files and covered with hieroglyphics. 
Sometimes they are of colossal size. However strange or 
monstrous may be the figures, according to our ideas, the 
Egyptian sculptor imparted to them an ideal of grandeur and 
religious beauty which was never surpassed. Before images 
which are. so calm and terrific we appear to behold the 
civilisation of Egypt, and to comprehend the adoration offered 
to statues by people who were still under the sway of a 
childish imagination, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Messrs. W. P. THompson & Co., of Liverpool, have 
called attention to an important decision of the Patent 
Office as regards signatures as trade-marks. Section 64, 
sub-section A, of the Patent Act of 1888, states “that a 
trade-mark can consist of a name of an individual or firm, 
printed, impressed, or woven in some particular or dis- 
tinctive manner.” The Patent Office, with the approval of 
Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C, the Attorney-General, has 
now decided that such a signature as the “ London Stout 
Company,” or the ‘Eagle Brand Company,” or, we 
presume, the “Midland Railway Company,” even though 
it be the real trading name of the company, cannot be 
registered as a trade-mark, and that no signatures will be 
allowed unless they consist of a personal name or personal 
names, with or without, we presume, the addition of 
“& Co,” “& Son,” or the like. Furthermore, the office 
have already decided that no trade-mark having no other 
distinctive part than a personal name, such as in the case 
of WiLxkinsor’s “Liver Pills,” or consisting of a single 
word ‘‘Lamb,” “House,” or “Chestnut,” and which is 
found in a directory as a surname, can be registered, and 
Judge Nortu has gone so far as to extend this decision to 
any personal name found in any novel or other book, and, 
in particular, has refused to recognise as a trade-mark the 
name “ Trilby,” on the ground that it is a personal name in 
a novel, though there is no proof that it has ever been an 
actual surname. 


THE rooms in Hampton Court Palace have an old- 
world attraction which must be refreshing to the eyes of 
“ slobe-trotters,” after a long course of glancing at pictures 
and statues in museums and galleries which are up to date. 
But it is hardly a suitable acknowledgment of the quiet 
pleasure obtained to carry off pieces of the old tapestry as 
if they were memorials of conquest. According to Lord 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL vandalism of that kind is not un- 
common. There is another and perhaps a worse enemy 
than the tourist from remote regions. Economy is now 
the prevailing force, and in order to find money to build 
ironclads and destroyers of ironclads, the Government 
cannot afford to have any special servants for the conserva- 
tion of the contents of the palace. Labourers who work in 
the gardens have to look after the old furniture, and so poor 
is Great Britain now, with war impending, the men cannot 
be supplied with clean cloths or dusters. The coarse 
things they use in tidying the garden have to serve within 
doors. Probably it is considered that by that means the 
colours in the tapestries will become brighter and the 
furniture will assume a novel tone. It is to be regretted 
there is no official with the courage of the late HENRY 
CoLe to insist that proper respect should be shown to the 
treasures. But if the charge tor upholding the palace is 
too onerous for the Treasury it would be well to make over 
Hampton Court to the County Council of London. More 
care would then be taken of the buildings and furniture, 
and a greater number of people would find interest in them 
which need not be repaid by acts of vandalism. 


Turrty years ago M. Mitsanp devoted two articles in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes to Mr. RUSKIN, which were 
afterwards published separately as ‘‘ L’Esthétique Anglaise.” 
From the little book alone can the average Hrenchman 
obtain information about Mr. Ruskin’s endeavours, which 
were not all approved by M. Mitsanp. During the past 
thirty years Mr. Ruskin has developed in other ways, and 
in consequence M. Mitsanp’s judgments are incomplete. 
Another attempt to explain the aims of the English writer 
to the French people is about to be made by M. DE La 
SIZERANNE, and the /7gazo utilises the occasion to describe 
Mr. Ruskin physically and morally. “He is,” says the 
writer, ‘seventy-six years old, and for during the last ten 
he has not written nor spoken in public. He is tall, but 
bent, has white hair and a long beard, which give him the 
look of a prophet ; he dwells inaccessibly in the lake district, 
which is savage and picturesque, far from the factories 
and the railways he has cursed. From time to time his 
disciples come in turn to insure that nothing disturbs his 
old age. Generally he is supposed to be dead. Through- 
out his life he has fought for beauty. He made the repu- 


tation of TURNER, the pre-Raphaelites, and BURNE-JONES. 
He has taught the English to regard the Alps and the 
Gothic cathedrals. He ruined himself to create sumptuous 
museums for students in Oxford and for working men in 
Sheffield, and to pay for post-chaises in order to combat 
the railways, which he declared to be ‘damnable.’ 
has reintroduced spinning-wheels in the villages of West- 
morland, because they are picturesque. In the Isle of 
Man he created a cloth manufactory in which steam 
was not to be used, that the sky might be unsullied. 
He gains about 100,000 francs a year by the sale of his 
books on esthetics, which even the peasants come long 
distances to buy. He is made up of contrasts, is a Tory 
and a partisan of Home-rule, a savant and an artist, a 
visionary and an analyst, a sceptic and an apostle. The 
Anglican Church has renounced him. The Catholic Church 
is unable to attract him. He was long scoffed ; to-day he 
is recognised as one of the precursors of the social move- 
ment in progress and as one of the masters of English 
prose.” There are some exaggerations in the presentation, 
but it is difficult to express the characteristics of so eventful 
a life in a few lines. It is clear, however, that the French 
are better prepared to appreciate Mr. Ruskin than in the 
days when M. MiLsanp wrote about him. 


WE have often suggested the necessity for a Roya 
Commission for the purpose of assigning catchment basins 
to the different towns or groups of towns in England. The 
absence of a controlling power for the fixing of limits has 
caused some of the wealthy towns to monopolise sources 
of supply which are in excess of present or probable future 
requirements. At the present moment there is a struggle 
between two competitors, the towns of Barnsley and Don- 
caster, for the remaining part of the Don basin. Neither 
of them is in want of water, nor is likely to be unless the 
growth of population and of manufactures is on a different 
rate from what it has been in the past. But both are eager 
to imitate the provincial cities, and to possess more water 
than is needed. Apparently there is no authority in the 
country to decide the question equitably—that is, by con- 
sidering the requirements of other towns for which the 
basin may be the only available source. Contests like 
those of the Yorkshire towns are not uncommon, and the 
effect will be that eventually there must be as much inequality 
in the distribution of water as in the distribution of wealth. 
Meanwhile London remains supine, and apparently is not 
disposed to consider its claims until all the catchment 
basins worth having are appropriated. 


BrvussELs has some excellent institutions for the pro- 
motion of art, but it is not unlikely that none of them will 
be as effectual as the new Maison d’Art, which M. EpMonD 
PicarpD has founded. During many years M. PicaRD, who 
is one of the wealthiest advocates of the city, has employed a 
large part of his fortune in enriching his mansion with. 
treasures of various kinds. But hegrew ashamed of the 
apparent selfishness of restricting them to the enjoyment of 
himself and his friends, so he resolved to make the public 
participate with him. M. Picarp found there were other 
rich men who would willingly co-operate with him. 
M. OTLET, a banker, offered to have constructed a concert- 
room and theatre. Several gentlemen aided in various 
ways. In consequence, there is now available a place of 
reunion where artists of all schools can meet together, and 
where the most advanced works can be exhibited. Dramatic 
and vocal art will be fostered as well as painting and sculp- 
ture. At present seventy works by M. ALFRED STEVENS, 
the Brussels painter, who has made Paris his home, can be 
seen, and one of InsEn’s latest plays represented by a Paris 
company can be witnessed. There is to be no charge to 
visitors, for the. whole project is inspired by philanthropy 
alone. 
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- soldier within the walls. 
- account of the place in the time of 
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Church of Sf. Hildebert 
af ©ournan. 


Sy) HE town of Gournay is gene- 
agi orally supposed to rival, in 
point of antiquity, almost 
any other in this part of 
France. Tradition refers its 
origin to the days of Julius Czesar 
during the latter part of whose govern- 
ment in Gaul a dangerous conspiracy 
broke out among the Bellovaci, the 
Caletes and the Velliocasses, assisted 
by the inhabitants of other neighbouring 
districts. This confederacy is sup- 
posed to have given rise to Gournay. 

The situation of the town is upon 
the frontiers of the territories of the 
two first tribes just mentioned, the 
present inhabitants of the Pays de Caux 
and of the Beauvaisis, in a marshy spot 
subject to frequent inundations from 
two small rivers, the Epte and the St. 
Aubin, whose waters flow beneath the 
walls of the place. Hence an inference 
has naturally arisen that the necessity 
for communication between people so 
near in point of position and yet so 
effectually separated first suggested the 
advantages to be derived from a bridge 
over the Epte in a place otherwise im- 
passable; and that the bridge was 
shortly afterwards followed by a cause- 
way, which, in its turn, held out in- 
ducements to settlers, so that the town 
imperceptibly grew out of the traffic 
thus occasioned. 

The historical celebrity acquired by 
Gournay far exceeds what might have 
been expected from its size or import- 
ance, and has altogether arisen from 
the power and the high military charac- 
ter of its Norman lords. Rollo, at the 
time that he parcelled out the lands 
of his newly-acquired | sovereignty 
amongst his companions in arms, be- 
stowed Gournay, together with the 
whole of the Norman division of the 
Pays de Brai, upon a chieftain of the 
name of Eudes, to be held as a fief of 
the duchy under the usual military 
tenure, binding him and his successors 
to furnish to the prince in times of war 
twelve of their vassals, and to arm all 
their dependants for the defence of the 
adjacent frontier. Eudes had a son of 
the name of Hugh, and he it is who is 
reported to have first directed his atten- 
tion towards making Gournay a place 
of strength. The ancient records 
ascribe to him the erection of a citadel 
in the immediate vicinity of the church 
of St. Hildebert, surrounded with a 
triple wall and double fosse, and further 
secured by a tower which was called 
after his name, ‘la Tour Hue,” and. 
which continued in existence till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Such was the reputed strength of this 
fortress, that Brito, a chronicler, but, it 
must be remembered, a poetical one, 
declares that it was able to resist an 
hostile attack even without a single 
His whole 


Philip Augustus, and of its capture by 


’ that monarch, in the sixth book of his 


“Philippiad,” is curious and interesting. 

A second Hugh de Gournay, born 
after a lapse of about a century from 
the death of the son of Eudes, is usually 
accounted the head of the family, be- 
cause it is from him that the regular 
series of their descent is to be traced. 
He was a man of whose military prowess 
many instances are recorded, Among 
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his other exploits, he is supposed to have 
been the chieftain who, carrying his 
arms into the district of Beauvais, 
made himself master of the four villages 
there, which, from their subjection to 
him, have retained the name of Les 
Conquéts, and which continued for 
many centuries under the administration 
of the lords of Gournay. He also 
attended the Conqueror into England, 
where he was rewarded for his services 
by a grant of land which he held from 
that prince zz capite. Upon a former 
occasion he had been employed by him 
in a place of high trust, having been 
appointed to command, in conjunction 
with Taillefer, half-brother to the duke, 
and three other Norman nobles, the 
fleet sent to the protection of Edward 
the Confessor, against the claims of 
Harold. His name is also found in 
1059 among the leaders of the Norman 
army which defeated the French forces 
at Couppegueule, near Mortimer. At 
last, disgusted with earthly affairs, he 


retired to the abbey of Bec, and there, , 


in the monastic robe, ended a _ life 
which had been devoted to pursuits of 
the most opposite tendency. 

This Hugh de Gournay had a son of 


the name of Girald, who married the ! 


sister of William, Earl Warren, anu 
accompanied Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, to the Holy Land. 

The third and last Hugh de Gournay, 
grandson of Girald, was in the number 
of those who followed Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion in a similar expedition, and 
was appointed his commissioner to 
receive the English share of the spoil 
after the battle of Acre. He was also 
amony the barons who rose against 
King John. But his attachment to the 
English cause ultimately lost him his 
possessions in Normandy, for no sooner 
was Philip Augustus master of Gournay 
than he declared him a traitor and 
banished him from France. 

Philip added to the fortifications a 
new castle in the direction of Ferrieres. 
This, however, has been long since de- 
stroyed, and indeed the probability is 
that the walls and towers of Gournay 
were neglected and suffered to fall into 
decay shortly after the annexation of 
the duchy to France. There can be 
little doubt but that the town originally 
owed its importance as a fortress to its 
position upon the frontiers of France 
and Normandy, and the consequence 
would therefore naturally follow that as 
soon as the ducal and regal crowns were 
united on the same head, it would cease 
to be maintained as a place of strength. 

About a hundred years after the cap- 
ture of Gournay by Philip Augustus, 
Philip the Bold, great grandson of that 
monarch, bestowed the town and lord- 
ship upon his youngest son, Charles of 
Valois, at whose death it became a part 
of the dower of his widow, Matilda of 
Chatillon. Again, in like manner, on 
the decease of Philip of Valois, in 1350, 
Gournay was separated from the crown 
and assigned to the widowed queen, 
Blanche of Navarre. By this princess 
it was held for forty-eight years, when 
it once more reverted to the royal 
domains. But early in the succeeding 
century the town fell, together with the 
rest of France, under the victorious 
arms of our sovereign Henry V.; and 
upon his demise it was a third time 
selected as a portion of the dower of 
the royal widow, Catherine, daughter 
of the French monarch, Charles VI. 
Her death in 1438 restored it to 
England, but only to be held for the 
short term of eleven years, at which 
time the reverses sustained by the 
_British troops occasioned the expulsion 
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of our monarchs from their continental dominions. From 
that period to the Revolution the lordship of Gournay, 
with the title of count, was constantly added by the French 
kings to the dignities of some one of the principal families 
of the realm, and in this manner it successively passed 
through different branches of the houses of Harcourt, Orléans 
Longueville and Montmorenci. 

The church of St. Hildebert,* the subject of these plates, 
was, previously to the Revolution, both parochial and col- 
legiate. Its foundation is supposed to be of very high 
antiquity. There is, however, no proof of the precise period of 
the establishment of the chapter here. The earliest records upon 
the subject bear date in the year 1180, and merely mention it as 
being then in existence, but according to tradition it was first 
fixed at the neighbouring village of Brefmoutier, and was 
removed to Gournay by Hugh, the last of the Norman counts, 
The same Hugh is generally reported to have commenced the 
erection of the present church, but it is sufficiently known with 
how little accuracy the early historians are wont to express 
themselves on these subjects. The term, “to rebuild,” often 


| means no more than to repair, so that it is in many cases 


more safe to judge from the style of a building itself than from 
the records preserved to us respecting it. The architecture 
of the church of St. Hildebert would lead to the supposition 
that a considerable portion of it was standing in its present 
state at least 100 years anterior to the time of Hugh, and even 
admitting such to have been the case, there is still sufficient dis- 
crepancy in the rest of the edifice to account for the well- 
attested circumstance that, at the close of the thirteenth 
century, the church yet remained incomplete. The imperfect 
state of the building did not prevent its receiving the honour 
of a dedication ; this ceremony was performed in one of the 
last years of the twelfth century, by Walter, Archbishop of 
Rouen, in person, attended, as commonly happened, by a great 


concourse of the nobles and clergy of the province ; and in the’ 


first year of the following century, Herbert, Archbishop of 


Canterbury, passed over from England for the express purpose 


of doing honour by his presence to the translation of the relics 
of St. Hildebert. The banishment of Hugh de Gournay and 
confiscation of his property, which took place shortly after 
these events, deprived the canons of their liberal and powerful 
benefactor. Poverty caused the progress of the building to be 
suspended, and it was only by the aid of repeated indulgences, 
granted by the popes and archbishops, that it was finally 
brought to a state of completion. The two western towers are 
of a considerably more recent period; they were erected in 
their present state, of wood roofed with slate, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The timber was supplied by the 
Duchess of Longueville, whose husband was at that time 
Count of Gournay, and the rest of the charge was defrayed by 
the sale of the materials of a ruined chapel, dedicated to St. 
Julian, and of a small central tower, the only one originally 
attached to the building. 


The church is in the form of a cross, consisting of a nave — 


with aisles, choir and transepts. The west front is in the 
earliest style of Pointed architecture, and evidently of the 
period of the same Hugh de Gournay by whom the whole 
edifice is said to be raised. If compared with the same portion 
of the churches known to have been erected at a similar period 
in England, the closest resemblance will be traced between 
them. That of Salisbury Cathedral, the most noble instance 
of the kind in Britain, is later, and infinitely more richly 
ornamented, But in this at Gournay, the windows are the 
only portion that have altogether escaped mutilation or altera- 
tion. The side portals were evidently, in their original state, 
fronted with porches, which have now disappeared. Such has 
likewise been the case with the arches of entrance, and mention 
has already been made of the posterior date of the tower. 

The companion plate exhibits a portion of the older part of 
the interior of the church, and displays a style of architecture 
considerably prior to the period assigned for its rebuilding, so 
that no one can well doubt but that, as has been hinted above, 
though it may be said to owe its existence to Hugh de 
Gournay, this assertion is to be taken only in a qualified sense. 
This plate contains the last compartment of the north side of 
the nave, and also admits a portion of the transept. Flanking 


* St. Hildebert is a name of rare occurrence in hagiology. He 
was Bishop of Meaux in the seventh century, but was not honoured 
with a place in the calendar till about three hundred years after his 
decease, at which time his relics were carried to different parts of 
France, and finally interred at Gournay. The church on this occasion 
changed its patron, an event which commonly happened in those ages, 
and placed itself under the protection of the new saint instead of the 
proto-martyr to whom it had been originally dedicated. Peter de 
Natalibus, in his Catalogus Sanctorum, says that St. Hildebert 
ended his life as Archbishop of Tours, and that he died in that city 
and was there buried, ‘‘ ibique jacens in miraculis vivit.’”’ He speaks 
of him likewise as an elegant scholar, and the author of a work 
‘‘de contemptu hujus vite,” written partly in verse and partly in 
prose. 
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the nave on either hand is a row of seven columns, supporting 
six arches. It is scarcely possible for the most casual observer 
not to be struck, immediately upon entering the building, with 
the extreme massiveness and solidity of the piers. They are 
for the most part square, and only varied with a semi- 
cylindrical shaft attached to each of the four sides. Similar 
piers are to be found in many of the village churches upon the 
coasts of Sussex and Surrey, the part of our island which, from 
its situation nearest to Normandy, is most likely to retain 
genuine specimens of the earliest and purest Norman archi- 
tecture. But the most remarkable character attending the 
piers at Gournay is that the sculpture upon them, instead of 
being confined as usual to the capitals of the pillars, is also 
continued over the flat intermediate surface of the piers, 
extending to the same depth as the capitals, as if intended, by 
forming a band round the whole, to connect it more closely in 
a kind of architectural unity. The pattern, however, in 
general varies as applied to the flat or circular sides. The 
arches of the nave of the church are of a shape between what 
is generally termed the semicircular and the horseshoe arch, 
their centre being somewhat higher than the spring, but not 
remarkably so. The clerestory windows above are all Norman, 
and the same is the case with the great arches, originally 
intended to support the central tower; excepting, indeed, in 
that to the north, which has evidently undergone an alteration. 

The capitals are the most characteristic feature of the building. 
A more remarkable or a more interesting set is nct to be seen 
in any church throughout Normandy. Their character is by 
no means altogether the same as that of those at St George’s, 
or in the abbatial church of the Trinity at Caen. There are 
indeed monsters among them, but they are of unfrequent 
occurrence, and, if the expression may be allowed, they are 
not equally monstrous. Nor are they of a description to 
appear to bear any reference to mythology or to history. On 
the contrary, the sculpture on them is for the most part of 
great beauty, and the patterns display a fertile and an elegant, 
if not a classical, taste on the part of the architects. The 
greatest peculiarity among them, and one that is believed to 
be wholly confined to this church is, that seven or eight of the 
pillars have, by way of capitals, a narrow projecting rim, 
carved with undulating lines. So frequent a repetition of the 
same ornament, and of an ornament so very singular, removes 
the idea of accident. It has therefore been supposed that the 
intention of the sculptor was to exhibit a kind of hieroglyphical 
representation of water. “Perhaps,” as has been observed 
elsewhere,* “‘it is the chamber of Sagittarius ; or, perhaps, it 
is a fess-wavy, to which the same signification has been 
assigned by heralds. If this interpretation be correct, the 
symbol is allusive to the ancient situation of the town, built in 
a marsh intersected by two streams.” 

The aisles of the church are in all parts ancient ; their 
vaulting resembles that of Norwich Cathedral, an arch springing 
from each capital. Large windows of the Decorated English 
style, and consequently comparatively modern, have been 
inserted at the east end of the church and at the extremity 
of the south transept, but in both these parts sufficient is left to 
show the original design of the architect. In the latter it is 
evident that there once were, as there still remain in the 
opposite transept, four semicircular-headed windows ‘disposed, 
to speak in heraldic language, 1, 2 and 1 ; while in the former 
were seven, placed 1, 2 and 4. Of the four lowest of these, the 
two outermost gave light to the aisles. Each window was 
separated from the rest by a shallow undivided Norman 
buttress built of squared freestone, and interrupting the 
herring-bone masonry which occupies the rest of the east end, 
to the height of about 5 feet from the ground. 


AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
ARCHITECTURE.t 


By WILLIAM RANSOM. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


E shall now briefly follow the rise of architecture, and 

note the changes it received at the hands of different 

races. Although the oldest architectural remains are found in 

Egypt, it is very probable that architecture first received definite 

shape in the East ; but we must take things as they exist and 

follow up the story of architecture as it became developed from 

Egypt, noticing how the various ethnographical characteristics 
were portrayed in the architecture. 

The Turanian mind was one easily affected, and we are not 
surprised to find their religion weird and full of mysteries, with 
symbolism playing a very important part. The Egyptian 
temples fully expressed the feeling of their erectors. Even 


* Turner’s Zour in Normandy, ii. p. 44. 
t+ A popular lecture given at the Victoria Institute, Worcester, 
December 3, 1895. 


when we now view but a picture of their remains the Turanian 
blood that is still left in us gives a thrill of emotion corre- 
sponding to the awe which the temples primarily inspired in 
the hearts of the Egyptians. The impressive Turanian was 
perhaps most affected by massiveness, which is generally 
associated with awe. It appealed to his sensitive mind, and 
accordingly we find his architectural buildings were upon a 
large scale. Nothing was omitted that could inspire a feeling 
of awe from the worshippers who gathered within the massive 
walls of the temples. The symbolic characters and all the 
peculiar art displayed by the Egyptians lent their aid towards 
the impressive features of their architecture. One can fancy a 
swarthy Egyptian being struck with awe or an unnatural rever- 
ence on walking through the avenue of granite sphinxes to pay 
his devotions at the temple. After his mind had thus been 
sufficiently swayed he entered the gloomy and massive temple 
between the heavy pylons or truncated pyramids which flanked 
the gloomy porch leading into the dimly lighted interior. 
Everything tended to surround his worship with that sense of 
solemnness so dear to the Turanian mind. The hypostyle or 
grand hall of the temple was somewhat similar to the Christian 
basilicas, to which we shall refer later on. It had two rows of 
lofty columns down the centre, while at the sides were others of 
less height, the light being obtained from a rough foretype of 
the future clerestory method. 

The feature of Egyptian architecture was its massiveness, 
but the effect was much lightened by phonetic art, which 
flourished to a large degree, serving the purposes of decoration 
and symbolism.. The Egyptians understood, perhaps better 
than any other nation, how to use sculpture in combination 
with architecture. Could we but see their architecture as it 
was, we should see an effect vastly different from the present 
gloom that almost entirely pervades it 

In common with all Turanian peoples, tomb-building formed 

a large part of their architecture. Their tombs partook of the 
same feature of massiveness, perhaps more so than other 
buildings, because less lightened by colour and decoration. 
Fergusson has said that the Egyptians understood better than 
any other nation how to use sculpture in combination with 
architecture, and to make their colossi and avenue of sphinxes 
group themselves into parts of one great design, and at the 
same time to use historical paintings, fading by insensible 
degrees into hieroglyphics on the one hand and into sculpture 
on the other, linking the whole together with the highest 
class of phonetic utterance. With the most brilliant colouring 
they thus harmonised all their art into one great whole, unsur- 
passed by anything the world has seen during the thirty centuries 
of struggle and aspiration that have lapsed since the brilliant 
days of the kingdom of the Pharaohs. Yet in all their archi- 
tecture not an arch is to be seen, except, as some assert, in a 
few of the tombs. Every construction is based on the 
trabeated or lintel system. 
’ Egyptian architecture is the type of building where effect 
is produced not by fanciful construction, but by massiveness 
and strength. It portrayed the feelings of its erectors. The 
Egyptian was an impressive Turanian, not in the excitable 
degree of his brother the Celt, but in a more lasting manner, 
which, as one has said, aimed at defying “enemies, earth- 
quakes and the tooth of time.” Bury realised the Egyptians 
when he said, “The peculiarity observable in all that was 
erected by the Egyptians is the great sublimity of the masses, 
the grandeur and severity of every line, by which their build- 
ings have the stamp of that sentiment of eternal duration which 
they were always so anxious to realise in their monuments.” 

Semitic architecture was affected by the Turanians through 
the Pelasgians, a people who spread over Phoenicia and Asia 
Minor, and colonised Greece and Italy, and who had a peculiar 
style of architecture called the Cyclopean. In it we notice the 
massive characteristics of Egyptian architecture, but without its 
beautiful execution and regularity. The Israelites also came 
under the influence of Egypt, and we can trace it in the Bethels 
which they erected. ; 

The ethnographical distinctions of mankind were .only 
clearly defined after centuries of growth. All men came from 
one centre, and the difficulty is to account for the differences 
that have arisen. The primary need of shelter was relieved in 
two ways, either by cave or wood shelter, and naturally those 
that dwelt in caves became imbued with those Turanian 
feelings which they subsequently worked out in architecture. 
Before man’s characteristics were fully defined two great 
divisions existed. The Semitic division became based upon 
wood shelter. It included all the various nations who did not 
dwell in caves, and were therefore too nomadic to create a 
stone architecture, although their offshoots naturally became so 
influenced and controlled by Turanian influences that the effect 
became noticeable all over the globe. 

In England we have the remains of Stonehenge and the 
cromlechs of Wales, &c., to testify to the occupation of a 
people, if not directly Turanian, largely influenced by them. 
The almost cyclopean remains clearly indicate a people of 
Turanian origin. The Phoenicians must have had a certain 
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amount of influence, and one cannot help noticing the connec- 
tion between the cromlechs and the bethels.. Greece was 
affected by Turanian architecture through the Pelasgi and 
Hellenes, who came under Egyptian influence in Asia. Thus 
Turanian architecture laid a foundation for future races to 
develop as different influences were brought to bear upon it. 

The task would be long, even if we could, to trace the pro- 
gress of architecture in Asia. The Chaldeans and Assyrians 
followed up the Semitic ideas of architecture, being largely 
influenced by Persia and India, who though Aryan had come 
under the temporary sway of Egypt, and their architecture 
therefore partook both of the Semitic and Turanian character. 
Each nation borrowed from the other wood and stone forms, 
exchanging until it is difficult to discriminate in the: con- 
glomeration of styles, fluctuating with every turn of fortune in 
the nations’ welfare, according as one became conquered or 
otherwise by surrounding nations. 

The Chinese carried the tent or wood architecture to the 
East in a comparatively pure state, and were less influenced by 
its surroundings than others, although they used a Turanian 
defence of.a cyclopean wall to guard against intruders. Asia 
was once the seat of civilisation and culture, even as Europe 
is to-day, and to be able to fully picture life as it then 
existed is a task requiring great research, and without some 
degree of the knowledge acquired thereby it would be foolish 
to enter into a lengthy discussion upon its grand architecture. 

There are some who are prepared to argue, with a very good 
show of reason, that Egyptian architecture was but a develop- 
ment of architecture as first practised in India and Asia. 
Although we lack direct evidence, yet it is very probable, for 
the earliest remains of the construction of the Egyptians shows 
their skill as builders at the height of its perfection, their archi- 
tecture highly developed and their sculpture at its very best, if 
not indeed at the commencement of its decadence. 

The steps that led up to this we do not know, but we do 
know that Egyptian influence acted or re-acted on Asia, and 
upon this we are justified in taking Egypt as our starting-point. 
The architectural remains of the old Asiatic empires are 
immense, and still afford scope for the exploration of the 
antiquarian. Much has to be left to conjecture, but Fergusson 
has said that for gorgeous barbaric splendour of effect it seems 
difficult to imagine anything that could well have been grander 
or more imposing than the palaces of Nineveh must have been 
when entered, and filled with the state and magnificence of the 
Assyrian empire. 

It would seem as if the two great building divisions of man- 
kind separated in the west of Asia—-one to the west and the 
other to the east. As we approach the east we notice signs of 
an original wood construction. India had its wood foundation, 
though subsequently it became largely influenced by Egypt. 
- Further eastwards wood construction is more prominent, 
although the wave of Turanian advance is even now making 
itself felt on the further shores of Asia. As we travel westwards 
and nearer Egypt we see its influence on surrounding styles of 
architecture gradually deepen, until, passing on to the shores of 
the European continent, we come to the grand era of Grecian 
architecture, which gathered the remnants of all pre-existing 
styles to form one of the purest and most intellectual of all styles. 
A great foundation of the Turanian element had been laid 
upon which all other architecture was, to some extent, to be 
erected. The Aryans, by being tempered by the Turanians, 
lost many of their characteristics, or rather gained those 
qualities which enabled them to work out grand architecture. 
And thus it was that one style reacting on another produced 
another gathering up the characteristics of each. 

The Greeks belonged to the Aryan family, and their archi- 
tecture by a combination of other influences became almost 
idea]. Their Aryan nature compelled them to build with order, 
symmetry and exactness. Utility is the primary endeavour of 
the Aryan, but the Turanian influence just sufficiently over- 
balanced that effect to compel them to give that tone to their 
architecture which was harmonious yet not over massive, 
plentiful but not overcharged, beauty without loss of style. The 
Shemitic effect of the Phoenicians and others was largely to 
counteract the gloom of Egyptian architecture by a share of 
Eastern lightness. 

Architecture, however, had still another height to reach, for, 
like the Egyptians, the Greeks did not use the arch, and we 
pass on to another phase of architecture in which the climax of 
Classic architecture was reached. “To Rome all previous 
history tends, and from Rome all history springs.” As Greece 
gathered up the architecture of the past, so now Rome, in her 
turn, tried to follow its example. She aimed at surpassing 
Greece, but, as Wightwick wrote, “The buildings of Rome 
manifest rather the ostentation of display than the love of art.” 
Although Rome conquered Greece in 145 B.C., yet she did not 
conquer its art. Rome imagined that mere display took the 
place of chaste beauty, and the keynote of Roman architecture 
was touched by Wightwick when he noticed that “there is an 
economy in the Greek temples not apparent in those of Rome.” 

Rome was a mixture of various elements. . The Etruscans, 


who appear to have been her foundation, have left no sure 
indication of their origin. Probably they were allied to the 
Egyptians or Phcenicians—certainly Turanian. The Pelas- 
gians had also a share in the formation of Rome, while the 
Greeks were, of course, largely fused into it, having previously 
colonised and naturalised in Italy. With such a combination 
no wonder a fresh branch of architecture was formed. The 
characteristics of the different races were gathered together to 
form a new style of architecture, which exhibited the majestic 
effect of Greek architecture without the calmness pertaining to 
such an intellectual style, the grandeur of Egyptian architecture 
without undue massiveness, and the magnificence of Eastern 
architecture without its intricate elaborateness. nied 

The Aryan element, though so wide-spread, hardly ever 
existed purely enough to form, even if it could, a typical archi- 
tecture ; other elements always grafted upon it, so that a 
diversified style was formed. In Rome, for instance, the back- 
bone was Aryan, but architecturally, Semitic and Turanian 
influences formed the architecture. The Aryan influence was 
worth more when it became strengthened in conjunction with 
other styles. It could not be reckoned much individually, but 
only when it combined to minimise the excesses of other 
influences. 

There was one feature in Roman architecture which was 
destined to become the foundation of a new style of architecture, 
as it rose, upon the ashes of the old world, to flourish through 
the Middle Ages unto the present day. It was but natural 
that the Aryan influence would endeavour to throw off the 
massive spell cf Turanian architecture, but, on the other 
hand, the fairy-like structure of the Eastern world was too 
fanciful for its more stolid character. The Aryan desired 
something that combined the solemn with the fanciful, some- 
thing that would without undue lightness, massiveness, or 
desponding gloom have an effect upon the imagination. All 
this was found in the arch. Originally a fanciful construction 
of the East, its knowledge gradually extended westwards until 
it received its first great development at Rome, where. it found 
great favour because it appeared to be a combination of 
Turanian gloom and Eastern lightness. It is said, perhaps 
with not much truth, that the Egyptians utilised the arch, who 
passed it on to the Assyrians, who, in their turn, handed it on 
till it reached Rome. 

The arch, after receiving its great impulse by means of the 
Roman Empire, became the parent of two great styles by the 
transference of the Roman power to Byzantium in 330 A.D. 

1. The Byzantine or Eastern style. ‘ 

2. The Romanesque or Western style. 

The eastern offshoot took the dome for its characteristic. 
Here the Turanian element was stronger, and the architecture 
naturally developed into a more gloomy and solemn style. 
The western offshoot rose upon the round arch. The Aryan 
influence being stronger, threw off some of the Turanian 
gloom, and the Romanesque became the founder of the great 
Gothic style, or the architecture of the Pointed arch. 

Before proceeding to our discussion on Gothic architecture, 
it will be well to notice the effect of the Mohammedan invasion 
and of Saracenic architecture. The interest which it must 
possess in the eyes of a western student will rise from the fact 
that it first employed the Pointed arch, that feature from which 
sprang the glorious series of western Christian styles to which 
we give the name of Gothic. The Romanesque style was ripe 
for change when the western Crusaders brought back with 
them the knowledge of the Pointed arch. 

Before passing on from Classic architecture, it may be well 
to note the three styles or orders into which it was divided :— 
1, Doric; 2, Ionic; 3, Corinthian. 

The Doric order had its prototype in the Egyptian tombs at 
Beni Hassan, and was characterised by its simplicity and 
strength. The early examples, as we should expect from their 
Egyptian origin, were somewhat heavy in proportion ; but the 
Greeks were an originating and not merely an imitative people, 
and whenever they found a beauty they made it their own by 
improving it. The Doric order was the least dependent of the 
orders upon sculpture. 

The Ionic order was developed from West Asia, and its 
characteristic volute can be seen in its early stages at 
Persepolis. It is much richer and more graceful than the 
Doric, and the mouldings are more developed. The Ionic 
order had a wooden origin, which can be traced in Asia Minor, 
where the Ionic was originally the native style. The Corinthian 
order differs from the Ionic chiefly in its capital, which is 
designed from the acanthus leaf, and was very lavish in its 
ornament. The Romans added two more orders, the Tuscan, 
and the Composite. The latter combined the Corinthian 
acanthus with the Ionic volute. The great distinction between 
Greek and Roman ornament is that the Greek designed with 
the ellipse, while the Romans designed with the arch, and 
were filled with a desire to emulate its beauties. } 

From the ninth century the Pointed arch was in constant 
use by the Saracens, and it prevailed in Palestine and adja- 


cent countries for two centuries before it reached the Westj 
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Gothic architects having once adopted the Pointed arch | 


created, therefore, a style of their own. They put on one side 
the fairy-like creations of the East, and made a style picturesque 
but substantial, suitable for western ideas. A writer has said, 
“Gothic is beautiful from its variety and scattered chords, 
bound by the master hand of the picturesque into a wild, yet 
harmonious rendering.” 

The task would be long to follow the rise of Gothic 
architecture, but we will content ourselves with noting how the 
magnificent cathedrals, the climax of Gothic art, became 
developed from ancient types. We have alieady referred to 
the Egyptian halls affording a fine type of the Saracen and 
Roman halls of justice. To the early Christians at Rome these 
buildings seemed better adapted for worship than the heathen 
temples, while their destruction seemed less hostile to the 
holiness of Christian mysteries. Then it was that the basilica 
plan became accepted as the Christian form of temple, and 
from which were developed the magnificent cathedrals of 
Gothic architecture. 

Before the close of the fifteenth century Gothic architecture 
had to make way for the Renaissance, which was nothing more 
than a Classic revival. A reaction set in from the freedom dis- 
played by Gothic. architects, and’ the picturesque became 
exchanged for symmetry. Roger Smith says that many of the 
successful buildings of this style owe their excellence to the 
great delicacy and elegance of the mode in which the details 
have been studied, rather than the vigour and boldness with 
which the masses have been shaped and disposed. There is 
one great distinction to remember. Gothic art aimed at dis- 
playing frankly its construction, while concealment both of con- 
struction and arrangement was largely practised in Renaissance 
buildings. Which is the truer form of art we will not now 
discuss. 

We have now finished a hasty review of architecture, but 
without referring to the architects of to-day and the debated 
point of the Victorian style. Jackson, an architectural writer, 
has well said that “ no adopted style can exactly suit those who 
adopt it.” Let architectural revivalists remember that a style 
has to be made not in the spirit of the past, but of the present. 
The study of ancient architecture is by no means to be 
deprecated. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURE was delivered at the last meeting by Mr. 

James A. Morris, architect, Ayr, on “Architecture : 
What is it?” The president, Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A, 
referred to the loss the Association had sustained in the death 
of Mr. Thomas Gildard, hon. member and past hon. president 
of the Association. Mr. Morris said that the general accepta- 
tion of architecture was the art of building or construction. 
Now, while this may be accepted as an undoubtedly popular 
definition, it seemed to the lecturer that we might quite as 
accurately define poetry as the art of grammar ; for if a know- 
ledge of building or constructing is to make a man an archi- 
tect, it may be quite as reasonably argued that a knowledge of 
grammar will make man a poet, a contention as unreasonable 
as it is absurd. An architect should undoubtedly realise his 
architectural conceptions by the aid of good materials 
and sound construction, but it does not follow that a 
knowledge of these two last named sciences must. of 
necessity make an architect. What then is_architec- 
ature, considered as a fine art as it is, and not merely 
as utilitarian in its aims and end? it will be well there- 
fore if we accept architecture as something serious, something 
ennobling, existing in the same high world as poetry and music 
and the sister arts. If aman cared nothing for this spirit 
in art, this ideal, then is the man no true artist; and if he has 
this spirit, let it be ever so feeble a spark, and does not submit 
to it and walk up to it, then is he no trne man. Is it un- 
charitable to think that different, surely, is this from the spirit 
in which much of our modern work is carried through, wherein 
some seem to run architecture as they would a commercial 
business, the end and aim of which appears to be to get 
increase of work, and thereby money? An almost invariable 
rule, and one with few exceptions, the biggest businesses in 
the architectural world, and those in which architectural 
fortunes are made, are precisely those run on purely com- 
mercial principles, and those are the businesses in which 
the architectural quality of the work is nearly always 
in an inverse ratio to the amount of work done. And 
why? Is it not through press of business? The principal often 
degenerates into the office feeder, bringing grist to the milland 
leaving it toa more or less competent staff to attend to its 
grinding? What} is architecture is as yet unanswered, and no 
one can define it for you in words. If, however, we have eyes 
to see and the power to understand what we see, we will find an 
abundant answer in every line of a Greek temple, in. every 
stone of a Medieval church, and in all work that is high in 
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aspiration, noble in conception and true in itself. A large 
number of lantern slides were shown illustrating the lecture, 
and at-the close Mr. Morris was awarded a vote of thanks from 
a crowded audience for his lecture. 


HOLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS.” 


N a letter to the editor of the 7zmes Mr. A. Marks offers the 
following explanation of some of the accessories of the 
picture by Holbein in.the National Gallery. Explanations of 
the picture hitherto given fail to enlighten us, he says, as to the 
accessories, and the difficulty of understanding them is thus far 
increased by the new document discovered by Miss Hervey. 
How comes it, for instance, that we find, close to the 
figure whom we now recognise as a Catholic bishop- 
designate, a book. displaying Lutheran hymns? If we are to 
take the symbolism of the picture in a sense personal to each 
of the two figures, there-is no escape from.the difficulty. Let 
us, however, turn to the picture. Its scheme is very unusual. 
At either end of a table of two stages stands a figure in a 
ceremonious attitude. Between these figures the two stages of 
the table, occupying the middle and most prominent portion of 
the picture, are loaded with numerous accessories. The 
method of their display forbids us to suppose that, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Colvin, they are here merely to show the 
painter’s skill of hand. Indeed, the whole scheme of the 
picture—pose of figures and arrangement of accessories—tells 
of some occasion which the picture is designed to commemorate, 
or let us say, perhaps, some occasion of which advantage has been 
taken to place the personages in a situation of more than ordinary 
interest. What this occasion was the picture, as we shall find, de- 
clares with sufficient plainness. Holbein’s symbolism was simple 
and direct. Does he desire to convey that his sitter isa merchant ? 
The figure is represented as holding a bond ; other bonds lie 
on a table, together with a seal and a pen. Or, if he is 
portraying an astronomer, he introduces a quadrant, dials, 
compasses and other instruments of the craft. In the Two 
Ambassadors the symbolism is, from the nature of the case, not 
personal to each of the two figures, but applicable to the 
occasion. That this is the correct reading may easily be 
shown. We can no more suppose that the Lutheran hymns 
convey an allusion to the Catholic bishop near whom they are 
placed than we can credit Dinteville, the brilliant courtier, with 
a profound interest in the Ready Reckoner, which is in equal 
proximity to him. 
We shall now easily read the riddle. The lute, instrument 
of harmony, was already, as has been shown by Mr. Dickes, 
the accepted symbol of a treaty ; the suggestion is strengthened 
by the introduction of a case of flutes. The occasion com- 
memorated is, therefore, a treaty. Nor are we left in doubt as 
to the nature of this treaty; the globes celestial and terrestrial, 
the compasses, dials, quadrants, merchants’ calculating book, 
clearly indicate that the treaty was one relating to commerce 
or navigation. 

Can we find such a treaty concluded in 1533, the date of the 
picture? It would probably be between England and France, 
or England, France, and the Hanse Towns, or the Emperor, as: 
the ruler of the Low Countries. Our English records give no 
information on the subject. Inquiries addressed to the 
courteous editor of Hamse Recesse, and to the equally urbane 
keepers of the national archives in Paris, Vienna, The Hague, 
and Brussels, failed also to discover such a treaty. The con- 
clusions, however, formed, or, so to speak, forced on the 
inquirer, seemed so certain that a wider search was made, and 
here, at last, is the reference sought. 

In the “Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII.” vol. x. 
pp. 69-70, is given a translation of a despatch from Chapuys, 
the imperial ambassador, to the emperor Charles V. The 
French king had detained at Bordeaux certain English ships. 
Henry complained to the French ambassador, who, it appears, 
had been indirectly the cause of the detention by sending word 
that French merchants were ill-treated in England, new 1mposts 
being levied upon them in violation of treaties between the two 
kings. “For his own justification,” writes Chapuys, “the 
(French) ambassador, immediately on his return from Court, 
sent for all the French merchants to hear their complaints, and 
will send to me to-morrow a servant to learn what the then 
ambassador of France and I concluded three years ago with 
the Council of this king (Henry VIII.) touching the complaints 
both of the French merchants and of your Majesty’s subjects.” 
As the despatch, the original of which is the Vienna archives, 
bears dates January 29, 1536, the reference is to negotiations 
carried on in 1533, the date of the picture. ; 

It may be said that no treaty is expressly named in this 
passage. But it will be admitted that the reference is to some 
agreement, if not treaty, in which the French ambassador took 
part—in all probability Dinteville, who was here from February 


to November 1533. ; : 
From Miss Hervey’s document it appears that George de. 
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Selve came over to England with the French king’s per- 
mission—whether attached to the embassy or nor is not 
disclosed. Even if not, there would perhaps be no violent 
improbability in the supposition that he assisted Dinteville in 
making the treaty or agreement, and was thus included ina 
picture the form of which was suggested by the occasion. 


SALFORD PRIORS. 


LECTURE was given last week at the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute on “ Salford Priors,” by the Rev. A. L. 
Chattaway. In the course of his address the lecturer said that 
many guides to Warwickshire were published without so much 
as a mention of the beautiful spot which was the subject of his 
remarks. ‘This was due perhaps to the common belief that the 
parish was in Worcestershire, but this was entirely wrong, it 
being situated on the borders of that county, in the south-west 
corner of Warwickshire, and in the hundred of Barlichway. 
The district afforded great scope for the historian and archzo- 
logist, and traces of the Roman and Saxon periods were still 
to be found. There were two Salfords and they were called 
by distinguishing names as far back as the eighth century. <Ac- 
cording to the historian Dugdale, the name Salford was derived 
from the fact.that there used to be a salt spring in the parish, 
but this was now choked up. The two villages were formerly 
called Salford Major and Salford Minor—now Salford Priors 
and Abbots Salford. The name of “Prior” was not given 
because a priory once stood there, as was stated by G. Miller ; 
in fact, no priory had ever existed in the parish. Salford Major 
was named Salford Priors because the church and church lands, 
together with the chapelries of Exhall and Wixford, were con- 
firmed to the canons of Kenilworth by Simon, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, in the reign of Henry I. The church, St. Matthew’s, 
was a very fine old structure, in the Norman and Early English 
styles. Its register dated back to 1568, ' The lecturer then 
passed on to Abbots Salford, giving some interesting facts about 
the old Elizabethan mansion known as “ The Nunnery,” which 
during the time of the French Revolution was inhabited by the 
Benedictine nuns, and which at the present time contains a 
Roman Catholic chapel, the remaining portion being used as a 
farmhouse. He also touched upon the charming scenery of the 
district, and the lecture was illustrated by lantern views. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
was held on the 18th inst., Dr. Rowand Anderson in the 
chair. Mr.G. S. Aitken read a paper by Mr. Thomas Arnold 
on the mausoleum of Halicarnassus—the tomb erected by 
Queen Artemisia in honour of Mausolus. In the course of his 
paper Mr. Arnold explained that he had observed in Sir Charles 
Newton’s plans three piers adjoining the excavation foundation, 
and that on examining these he had found a relation between 
them and the intercolumniation. From this he had started to 
restore the whole building. Pliny’s dimensions he had taken 
as the basis of the restoration, but the height which Pliny gave 
was generally given as 140 feet. Mr. Arnold’s contention was 
that not more than 100 feet ought to be allowed. In this way 
the podium or base was contracted to 25 feet instead of 65 feet 
in height, which was the dimension in the former restoration 
This difference of dimension constituted the principal feature in 
the restoration of Mr. Arnold, who, by a number of diagrams, 
showed how the dimensions which he had arrived at could be 
included within several geometrical figures. Some remarks 
were made on the subject of the paper by Mr. D. W. Vallance, 
assistant curator of the Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, 
who said that Sir R. Murdoch Smith regretted extremely not 
being able to be present. Mr. Vallance went on to say that 
there was almost a coincidence in the subject coming before 
the Association at the present time, as Sir R. Murdoch Smith 
had secured for the museum a complete cast of the order of the 
mausoleum, which would be placed there in a few months. 
From its height of nearly 40 feet it was impossible to set up ; 
the entire original in the British Museum, where it stood } 
in two parts, and the cast in the Edinburgh Museum 
would show the order for the first time as it appeared 
on the original monument at Halicarnassus. Continuing, Mr. 
Vallance said he thought it unfortunate that Mr. Arnold had 
not strengthened his case by showing how exactly his restora- | 
tion of the mausoleum agreed with that worked out by Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith, in 1858, while he was engaged with Sir 
Charles Newton in the excavations at Halicarnassus. Refer- 
ring to Sir R. Murdoch Smith’s official report to Parliament in | 
the Blue Book for 1858, Mr. Vallance showed how closely 
both the description and drawings there given agreed with Mr. 
Arnold’s restoration. The only real point of difference between 
Mr. Arnold and Sir Murdoch Smith lay in the reading of one 
of Pliny’s dimensions, and this difference of opinion only | 
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affected a part of the building of which really nothing was 
known. In all essential points the present restoration was 
based, Mr. Vallance said, on that made by Sir Murdoch 
Smith, and’ entirely confirmed it. On the motion of the 
chairman, a vote of thanks was given to Mr. Arnold’ for his 


paper. . 


DIARIES. 


HE professional diaries, blotters and stationery prepared 
by Messrs. Hudson & Kearns do not stand in need of 
any encomiums. They have made their way, and can hold it 
in spite of time and competition. Architects who will keep the 
diary or have it regularly posted cannot be losers, for the 
arrangement of the books reveals at a glance whenever there is 
inattention. The introductory matter for reference is selected 
with judgment, and we would especially commend the abstract 
of cases between November 1894 and August 1895, prepared 
by Mr. J. A. Shearwood. The alphabetical index to the prin- 
cipal practical statutes will be found useful. For all who have 
an interest in the trade and commerce of the East the diary 
brought out in connection with the /zdian and Eastern Engi- 
meer can berecommended. It contains information concerning 
India which is not obtainable without difficulty by the majority 
of people, and will, therefore, facilitate correspondence between 
England and all parts of India. The Railway Diary published 
by McCorquodale & Co., Limited, represents the greatest 
interest in the country, and is produced by the accredited 
printers. The directory of officials is complete. It is as useful 
to investors and the public as to manufacturers and merchants. 
The /ronmonger diary has been long considered to be indis- 
pensable in the trade it represents, and every year brings 
improvement. It may now claim to be a technical manual. 


GENERAL. 


Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, is to be taken down in 
order to obtain a site for an electric-lighting station. 

Herr Dorpfeld, president of the German Archeological 
Institute in Athens, has, according to the Standard, resumed 
the work of excavation at the south-west of the Acropolis, and 
has discovered two statuettes of Hecate and Demeter in brass, 
The German Government has furnished the Institute with 
sufficient funds to prosecute the researches thoroughly. 


A Greek Church erected in the Rue Bizet, Paris, at a cost 
of 3,0c0,coo francs, by M. Schilizzi, was consecrated on Sunday 
last. 

A Request has been sent to the French Minister of Fine 
Arts by the Académie des Beaux-Arts that now, when scaffold- 
ing is employed at the Arc de Triomphe, a casting should be. 
taken of Rude’s famous Le Départ, and preserved in the- 
Trocadéro. 

The Musée Galliera in Paris is now open. It was erected 
at the cost of the Duchess Galliera from the designs of M. 
Ginain. It has yet to be filled with objects, but the examples 
of tapestry are likely to be considered a sufficient attractio 
for some time to come. 

The School of Architecture and Applied Arts in Liver- 
pool has gained this session an increased number of students. 
There are now 139 individual students in the school, making a 
total of 181 class entries. These are divided as follows :— 
Architecture, 37; sculpture and modelling, 46; decorative 
painting, 70; wood-carving, 21 ; wrought ironwork, 7. 

Sir Thomas Farrell, the president of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, has completed the model of the statue of the late 
Sir Robert Stewart, Professor of Music in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Messrs. Chesterton & Sons, of Kensington and Cheap- 
side, have just sold to the Mercers’ Company, as administrators 
of Dean Colet’s bequest, a frezhold site at Brook Green, 
Hammersmith, for the erection of a girls’ school in accordance 
with a scheme sanctioned some few years ago. The purchase. 
was completed on Saturday, the total amount paid being about 
The property comprises about three acres of ground, 

The Oxford University Special Board for Law, in a 
report just issued, again call the attention of the Senate to the 
urgent need of a law school and library. A site for the build- 
ing could be procured for 1,500/., and it is suggested that an 
appeal might be made to the public in general, and the legal 
profession in particular, for help towards the erection of a 
suitable building. The scheme, which was discussed in May, 
1894, was then favourably received, but postponed for want of 
funds on the part of the University. The syndics of the press 
will have at their disposal before the end of 1897 the sum of 
10,000/. for the purchase of University sites, and of this sum. 
6,000/, will be available in 1896. The Board for Law fail to. 
see any grounds for further postponing the consideration of. 
their very moderate request. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


a 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
7 eg Smith, F.RILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1093. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
i numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


| TENDERS, ETC. 


As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT ' REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . : + 70 016 
For Quarter Page . . . . . » 210 0 
For Half Page . . . ors a . ee 4100 
For a page “ ‘ 4 seers ; - 8 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . = : Os. 75-6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 
175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 

ABERTILLERY. — For Additions to Wesleyan Chapel 
Messrs. Swash & Bain, Architects, 3 Friar’s Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

AINTREE.—For Public Hall, Institute, Café, Stables, &c. 
Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Guardian Building, Manchester. 

ASKERN.—July 10.—For Building Six Terrace Houses. 
Mr. J. H. Brearley, Architect, Batley. 

BANGOR.—July 1c.—For Hostel for Women Students. 
Messts. Grierson & Bellis, Architects, Bangor. 

BANGOR.—July 10.—For Lecture Hall, Classrooms, &c., 
University College. Mr. Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BARNSLEY.—July 13.—For Bathrooms at Workhouse. Mr, 
G. Moxon, Architect, Church Street, Barnsley. 

BARRASFORD —July to.—For Building Fish Hatchery. 
Mr. J. Battye, Architect, 76 Elsdon Road, Gosforth. 

BIRKENHEAD.—July 13.—For Vestibule and Shops at 
Market. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—July 6.—For the Various Works in 
Connection with Waterworks Extension. Mr. R. S. Scott, 
A.M.I.C.E., North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON.—July 15.-—For Building School, &c. 
Messrs. Adye & Adye, Architects, Town Hall’ Chambers, 
Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—July 10.—For Residence, Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
Architect, Bridlington Quay. 

BRISTOL.—July 1o—For Public Library. 
Gough, Architect, 23 Bridge Street, Bristol. 


Mr. W. V. 


BURNTWOOD.—July 8—For Alterations to Schools. Mr. 
D. C. Marks, Architect, Lichfield. 
BuXTON.—July 6.—For Cookery Room, for School 


Board. George Street 
Buxton. 

CARDIFF,—July 10.—For Building Warehouse and Stables. 
Messrs. Jones, Richards &. Budgen, Architects, 18 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Extension of Faugh School. 
Taylor Scctt, Architect, 43 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CAMBERWELL.—July 15.—For Repairing and Painting 
Boundary Walls and Fences at Myatt’s Fields, Mr, H. Dela 
Hooke, L.C.C., Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CHICHESTER,—July 11.—For Manager’s House and Cot- 
tages at Sewage Disposal Works. The Resident Engineer for 
the Sewerage Works, Lion Street, Chichester. 


CHURCH.—July 23—For Alterations and Additions to 
Station Buildings, Extension, &c., of Platforms, New Subway, 
Extension of Warehouse, New Shed, and Reconstruction of 
Bridge. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

CLAPTON.—July 16.—For Supply and Erection of a Street 
Bridge across the River Lea. Mr. H. De la Hooke, L.C.C,, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CLYDEBANK.—July 8,—For the Various Works for Building 
Hospital near Blawarthill, Mr. R. A. Bryden, Architect, 
212 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

DARWEN,.—July 23.--For Reconstruction of Goose House 
Road Bridge. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

DUMFRIES.—July 15.—For Building Hotel at Railway 
Station. The Engineer, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow, 

DUNGARVAN.—July 11.—For Building Twenty-four Cot- 
tages, &c. Mr. John R. Dower, Poor Law Office, Dungarvan. 

DURHAM. —July 10,— For Rebuilding Harthope Burn 
County Bridge. The County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 

EDINBURGH.—July $—Gasworks Offices. Mr. R. Mitchell, 
Engineer, New Street. 

ENFIELD.—July 12,—For Enlarging the Existing Chapel in 
Connection with the Cemetery, at Enfield Highway (Cemetery 
No. 2), and for Carrying-ont Certain Sanitary Works in 
Connection therewith. Messrs. Robertson & Ellis, Vestry 
Office, Enfield Town. 

FARSLEY.—July to—For Extension of Weaving Shed. 
Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 

FARNBOROUGH.—July 15,—For Laying about 827 Yards of 
12-Inch and 434 Yards of 9-Inch Earthenware Sewer Pipes, 
together with the Necessary Manholes, Lampholes, Air Shafts, 
&c., in the Park, Closeworth, Gravel, and Yeovil Roads, and 
Sycamore Avenue. Also Amendments to the Existing System 
of Sewers. Mr. F. S, Chandler, Farnborough. 

GLascow.—July 10.—For Building Dwelling-houses, The 
City Engineer, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—July 18.—For Superstructure and Completion 
of Art Galleries. Messrs. Douglas, Hunter & Whitson, 197 St. « 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

GLINTON. — July 11.—For Additions to Schools. 
H, M. Townsend, Architect, Cross Street, Peterborough. 


Mr. W. R. Bryden, Architect, 1 
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GLOUCESTER.—July 12.—For Erection of Sanitary Depot 
and Stabling. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor, Gloucester. 

GREAT RISSINGTON.—July 8 —For Erection of a School 
and School-house. Mr. W. Smith, School Board Ottices, 
Great Rissington, Dorset. 

GREENGATES.—July 8.—For Mill Chimney. Messrs. Milnes 
& Francis, Architects, Bradford. 


GRIFFITHSTOWN.—July to.—For Classrooms and Altera- 
tions to Schools. Mr, E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, Newport, 
Mon. 

GUISLEY.—July 10.—For Police Station. Mr. J. Vickers 
Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

HACKNEY.—July 10—For Painting the Exterior of the 
Infirmary, Repairs and Alterations to Casual Wards, Erection 
of Laundry for the Women’s Classification Wards, Additional 
Bath and W.c, Accommodation to the Male Infirm Wards. 
Mr. J. Owen Perry, Clerk, Hackney Union, Homerton. 


HALIFAX.—July 8—For Painting Outside of Battinson 
Road Mills, Sheds, and other Outbuildings, Dwelling-house, 
Two Cottages adjoining, Thirty-six Houses and Shop, Six 
Houses, Clarendon Place, Nine Houses, Bedford Street, 
and Workshops, Twenty Houses and Shop, Queen’s Road, and 
Dwelling-house. Mr. Medley Hall, Architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HAMMERSMITH.—July 10.—For Road Making and Paving 
Works. Mr. H. Mair, C.E., Vestry Hall, Broadway, Hammer- 
smith, 

HANDSWORTH.—July 10.—For Building Institute and Read- 
ing Room. Mr. J. C. Stott, Handsworth, near Sheffield. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE.—July 11.—For Building Mission Church 
and Presbytery. Messrs. Walsh & Wrigley, Architects, Com- 
mercial Street, Hebden Bridge. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—July 6.—For Erection of Drainage 
Works at Union Workhouse. Mr. Thos. F. Woodman, St. 
Albans. 

HESTON.—July 8.—For Building Fire Station. 
Davies, Engineer, Town Hall, Hounslow. 

HIPPERHOLME —July 9 —For Building Two Shops and 
Houses, Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, 9 Harrison Road, 
Halifax. 

KENDAL.—July 16—For Building Eight Houses. Mr. 
John Stalker, Architect, 57 Highga‘e, Kendal. 


Mr. W. A, 
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Krew GARDENS.—July 9.—For the Erection of a Wing at 
the Temperate House. Mr. E. G. Rivers, 15 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

KINCARDINE O’NIEL.—July 10.—For Additions to Farm 
Offices. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge 
Street, Aberdeen. , 

KINTORE.—July 1o.—For Additions to School. Messrs, 
Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Union Street, Aberdeen. 

KIRKCALDY.—Aug. 1.—For Building Beveridge Hall and 
Library, and Adam Smith Hall. Messrs. Denn & Findlay, 
Architects, 94 George Street, Edinburgh. 

KNUTSFORD. — July 13.— Grand Stand, Shedding, &c. 
Mr. T. A. Beckett, Secretary, St. Werburgh’s Chambers, 
Chester. 

LAMBETH.—July 11.—For Execution of Works at the 
Parish Mortuary. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Vestry Hall, Ken- 
nington Road. 

LEEDS.—July 5 —For Heating by Hot Water St. Clement’s 
Schools. Mr. Lewes Moore, 40 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 11 —For Enlargement of Mansion. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

LEEDS.—July 9 —For Building Machine Engine Engineer- 
ing Works, Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 90 
Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 11.—For Additions to Lodge, Arthington 
Pumping Station. The City Engineer. 

_ LEewiIsHAM.—July 5.—For Erection of a Fever Hospital 
for 550 Patients and Staff. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 57 Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 

LLANGYNOG.—July 20.—For Building Chapel. 
Hughes, Church Street, Llangynog, Oswestry. 

LOWESTOFT.—July 9.—For Enlarging Crown Post Office 
Mr. Strudwiick, 14 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 

LuNDY ISLAND.—July 20.—For Building Church. 
John Norton, Architect, 95 Ridgmount Gardens, London. 

MANAFON.—July 17.—For Reseating Church. Mr. W. H. 
Spaull, Architect, Oswestry. 

MANCHESTER. — July 16.—For Railway Stabling. The 
Engineer, London Road Station, Manchester. 

Moss S1pE.—July 11.—For Building Board School and 
Caretaker’s House. Messrs. Potts, Son & Pickup, 34 Victoria 
Buildings, Victoria Street, Manchester. 
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prehensive Stocks. 


LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLICHTS & SASH OPENERS, 
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SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight 
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1The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
|Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 
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NANTYGLO.—July 15.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Garnvach. Mr. George Rosser, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Abercarn. 

NEw MALDEN.—July 19.—For Building Two Shops. 
Davison, Glebe Side, New Malden. 

Newport, ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 20.—For Construction 
of an Outfall Sewer of Brick and Concrete, with all the Neces- 
sary Manholes, Ventilators and Storm Overflows ; the Con- 
struction of Outfall Works, consisting of Buildings, Precipitating 
Tanks, and the Provision of Machinery for Mixing Chemicals, 
and for Sludge Pressing, Penstock Chamber, Roads and all 
Works incidental thereto. Messrs. Hovenden & Barber, 
30 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C, 


NORTHERN OUTFALL SEWER.—July 16 —For Work to be 
Done in the Painting, &c, of the Exposed Ironwork along the 
Line of the Northern Outfall Sewer, and known as North 
London Railway, River Lea, Waterworks, Feeder, Pudding 
Mill River, City Mills River, Waterworks River, Abbey Mills 
Lane, Channelsea and Abbey Creek, North Woolwich Railway, 
Tilbury Railways, and Ireland Bridges and Sewers, in the 
Counties of Essex and Middlesex. Mr. H. de la Hooke, 
L.C.C., Spring Gardens, S.W. 

OSWALDTWISTLE.—July 5.—For Extensions to St. Paul’s 
Schools. Messrs. Sames & Green, Architects, 65 Northgate, 
Blackburn. 

PAISLEY.—July 8.—For New Grammar School, &c. 
T. G. Abercrombie, Architect, Gilmour Street, Paisley. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


PENTRE —July 11.—For Extension of Library. Mr. J. Rees, 
As«chitect, Hillside, Pentre. 

PLYMPTON.—July 10.—For Additions to Premises. Messts. 
Wise & Wise, Architects, Launceston. 

PORTSMOUTH.—July 9.—For Building School. 
Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 

PupsEY.—July 11.—For Residence. Mr. C. S. Nelson, 
Architect, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 

ROwLEY ReEGIs—July 8.—Additions to Knowle Boys’ 
School. Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Kidderminster. 

RoysTon.—July 10—For Police Station. Mr. J. V. 
Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

SALTERHEBBLE,—July 15.—For Additions and Repewing 
Methodist Church. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
George Street, Halifax. 


MiseAn Et. 
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SELKIRK —July 15.—For Public Halls. 
Architect, Edinburgh. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—July 9.—For Additions to Infant School. 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, Architects, 9 Pcrtland 
Street, Southampton. 


St, ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—August 15—For Laying and 
Jointing (but not Providing) the following Lengths of Hassall’s 
Patent Pipes, viz.: 456 Lineal Yards of Pipes 18 Inches 
Diameter, 112 Lineal Yards of Pipes 15 Inches Diameter, 
1,150 Lineal Yards of Pipes 12 Inches Diameter, 174 Lineal 
Yards of Pipes 9 Inches Diameter; the building. of the 
Necessary Manholes and Lampholes on the same, and the 
Formation of Four Flushing Tanks. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 
C.E., 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


STAINLAND.—July 11.—For Alterations and Reseating to 
Providence Independent Chapel. Mr. B. Stocks, Architect, 
St. Peter’s Street, Huddersfield. 


STEPNEY.—July 11.—For Painting and Repairs at Union 
Workhouse. Mr. G. E. Holman, 1cg Bow Road, E. 


WANDSWORTH.—July 9.—For Painting and Tar Varnishing 
Wandsworth Bridge. Mr. H. De la Hooke, L.C.C, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 


WANDSWORTH.—July 9—For Supply of Lamp Columns, 
Lanterns, &c. Mr. Henry George Hills, East Hill, 
Wandsworth. 


WINTERBOURNE STEEPLETEN.—July 12.—For Erection 
of Schools. Messrs. Northcroft, Son & Neighbour, 57 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


WOKING.—July 16.—For Additions to Maybury School. 
Messrs. Welman & Street, Architects, Church Street, 
Godalming. 


The Society of Architects will hold their tenth ordinary 
meeting at Waltham Abbey on Saturday, the 13th inst , and, as 
we hear that papers will be read by the vicar of Waltham 
Abbey, and by Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, whose work on Abbey 
churches is well and favourably known, a successful as well as 
a pleasant meeting may be anticipated. This will be the last 
ordinary meeting of the current session, but it is probable that 
an additional meeting will be held in the field at an early date. 
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Paint. 
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Proved and 
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this before specifying for New Work. 
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CAERPHILLY. 
TENDERS. For Sewer, St. Martin’s Road, with Manholes, Lampholes, &c, 
ABERYSTWYTH. Mr. O. HARPUR, Engineer. 
For Lecture-room and other Rooms at the University College T. W. Davies, Cardiff . : A ‘ » £26707 ro 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. Mr. T. E. MORGAN, Architect, Barnes, Chaplin & Co., Cardiff . ; ' 239 10 II 
12 Baker Street, Aberystwyth. E., Rees, Whitchurch . 5). 
J. Williams, Aberystwyth . . . « éf501 10 © H. C. Parfitt, Newport Sy ON ieee 
T. Hopkins, Aberystwyth . . - 461 0 Oo Scott & Williams, Roath . 5 : ; «227-10 ke 
OWEN Bros., Aberystwyth (accepted!) - | +, 0405.00] Jones & Thomas, Navigation”... 9). uur eean te 
Axchitect’s estimate. , - 395 9 0 M. Williams, Caerphilly. ; : : . 216 "8" ho 
ng, BROUGHTON, Hr or aoa th ae 
For Additions to” Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, Pentre; for the : A . 3 
B : W. Phillips, Ystrad- Mynach 4 : . 194 16 6 
roughton School Board. Mr. J. E. Lash, Architect, T. St , 
: reet, Pentrych . : i : 3 Hee Copia) cy 
5 Temple Row, Wrexham. EH Pace Carag 1895:6-S 
Turner Bros., Wrexham . : 4 : eee tlie 3 Oe ere eed : : . : i fs 
W E. Samuel, Wrexham : : ‘ I,I30 O O CARDIFF. 
T. Williams, Wrexham. .  / +e I 089 0 0 For Electric Lighting of Messrs. Hancock’s Brewery, Penarth 
S. Moss, Coedpoeth . F : ; ; 5 {1,090 ke0n 00 Road, Cardiff. 
E. Probert, Hope. ae 2293349 ve? Clarke, Chapman & Co. .: 9) 3 os (eeGiyes ome 
Harrison & Griffiths, Coedpoeth Teer IR Sy Barclay, London’ 9.) ts 9S. “ae 
P. Jones, Broughton : AO WGSOTAOE SO Easton & Anderson . ; . ree es) i 
WILLIAMS & WYCHERLEY, Ffrwd (accepted) . 930 0 O Wilson, Aberdare. ‘ ; , i . 1,578 19 © 
BRUNDALL. Laing, Wharton & Down. ‘ 5 . 9215572 eLOwtO 
For Building Two Semi-detached Residences. Messrs. Lewis & Fletcher, Cardiff . : : - 1,477 0 O 
GEORGE Fitr & Co., Architects, 1 Queen Street, Knapman, Hodder & Co.,, Cardiff . 2 1,420. —0 » O 
Norwich. Saunders & Co., Cardiff . ‘ : ‘ «1,420: <O YO 
J. S. Smith, Lakenham, Norwich . . .£1,433 0 0 Strode & Co, London. MR 
Scarles Bros, Norwich . BLE ECL Y pod loots) CLAY BROS. & Co. ( (accepted) « oo) by UR eee ee 
S. CHAPMAN & SON, Norwich (accepted) . 1,239 0 0| Fergus& Co, Cardiff . - eo 4 EIj245% O04 
BURGHFIELD. DEPTFORD. 
For Studio at Burghfield for Mr. J. Dewe. Mr. J. S. Dopp, | For Building new Factory, Grove Street, Deptford, for Messrs. 
Architect, Reading. Scott & Co., Limited. Messrs, TOLLEY & SON, Archi- 
Goodchild . ; ‘ : : 5 : 2375 OD tects, 20 Budge Row, Cannon Street, E.C. Quantities by 
. Nr oe, a HARDCASTLE, 5 Old Queen Street, West- 
COLCHESTER. Tainsere Ae 
For Proposed Shop and Premises at No. 4 Wyre Street, Col- ; Scheme 1. Scheme 2. — Scheme 3, 
chester, for Mr. S, Balls, of 40 Salisbury Road, Colchester. Waddington & Co. : Nee £3,493 £25335 
Mr. J. W. START, Architect. Gould & Brand . 1,699 3,448 2,256 
Near, Colchester. A : s eet “ey ive) Bulled & Co. . ; ; » 7693 3,420 2,208 
E. West, Chelmsford ‘ : 4 ‘ ; 867 0 oO H. Leney ¢ : : ~ 9 1,055 3,347 2,214 
F, Dupont, Colchester . ; : x Sans J. W. Falkner , , . O38 3,316 2,196 
R. Beaumont, Lexden . : ; 816 0 Oo J. Carmichael . : » LOLS 3,290 2,162 
W. CH AMBERS, Colchester (accepted) ; ‘ 7 O10 Munday & Son . ; 1,612 3,299 2,171 


Robert Parker Bz Co... 


15 CANADA DOCK, LIVERPOOL. 


IMPORTERS OF CREENHEART, and of Teak, Quebee Pine, Red Pine, Oak, Elm, Spruce Deals, Flooring Boards, Hewn and Sawn Pitch Pine,. 
and other Timber. 


A large selection of @REENHEART of various sizes, specially adapted for PIER WORK 22¢ DOCK ENCINEERING PURPOSES, 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘ PENSACOLA, LIVERPOOL.” always on hand Telephone No. 2617. 
SS eet clair a el ee 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and HIXHD COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 10 Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


ee ; GUMAK’ RELIEF VALVE eee ene 


ia IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST — THR ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 


For the Prevention of Explosions in ENGINEERING CO 
Kitchen and other Boilers v2 
Q MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
. OFFICEs, 
PRICE, $ inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 
Mechanicat Appliances to get out of order. ESTIMATES FREE 
Adopted by ““ THE CARRON CO.,” who state that they have 1 New and Extensive Works have just dell opened 
found them to work with “absolute certainty.” with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 


Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER (0,,| souIN CLARK, — 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

209 CIrTrwyv ROAD, E a Se 2 Manufacturer of every description of side 
WiIREwW ORK. 

For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 


LIST of ART PLATES published in ‘‘ THE ARCHITECT” will be psspegy cee ters, Tie nesses eee 


Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 


forwarded on application to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, |” Price tists and Iiustrations post free on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Tel hic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, Lon : 
175 Strand, London, W.C. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN T0 ARCHITECTS" Dasroxe, 


Juty 5, 1895. ] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ck RS a ata ea ei Se en ee eee 


DULVERTON. 


For Construction of Perry Road. Mr. W, 
set County Surveyor, Bath. 
Facey, Taunton : 
Gunn & Tarr, Dulverton . 
Smith, Minehead 


BOND & HITCHCOCK, Taunton (accepted) 


DARTINGTON, 


For Erecting a Farmhouse at Hood, from Designs supplied by 


Proprietress, Mrs. Champernowne. 


VINCENT CATTERMOLE BROWN, Paignton, 


H. Mills, Newton Abbot 

H. P. Rabbich, Paignton 

E. WESTLAKE, Paignton (accepted ) 
Sincock & Blight, Ivybridge 


BAST RETFORD. 
For Erection of Public Baths. 
Surveyor. 
Lane, Sheffield. 
W. Ives & Co., Shipley 
T. Astling, Sheffield . 
G. Webster, Sheffield 
C,. Baines, Newark . 
W. Nicholson & Sons, Leeds 
J. F. Price, Nottingham 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham 
W. Johnson, Doncaster . 
F. Pattinson, Rushington . 
J. WILSON, Retford (accepted) . 
Engineering Work. 


Moorwoop, Sons & Co, High Holborn, W.C.: (accepted ). 


GILFACH GOCH. 


Quantities by Mr, F. CARTWRIGHT, 25 Figtree 


GILROYD. 


J. WiLLcox, Somer- | For Private Street Works, for the Dodsworth District Council. 


H. Burrows & Sons, Barnsley . , of Ny L43. 23. 0 
; . £1,490 0 0 Bellamy & Markwell, Stocksbridge : oa 029, 9-7 F 
i . 1,138 15 10 J. Hood, Barnsley 963 0 oO 


GLOUCESTER. 
For Manufacture and Delivery at Newent Station, Great 
Western Railway, of Steel, Cast-iron and Wrought-iron 


P2760. 0 
iiio08 9a 


Work, for the Finance and ’ Waterworks Committee. Mr. 
WILLIAM Fox, Engineer. 
Quantities by Mr. Summers & Scott, Gloucester . : Aa 8 oO 
1, Ee Hallam & Co., Eondon js? 2iz 5.0 
X 1£085— 0. 0 J. M. Butt & Co., Gloucester (accepted) ~ 7 (204 12s 6 
‘ 941 0 O Pierson & Co., London ; »- 65 17" 3 
i 333 ve. HALIFAX. 


For Enclosing the Mount Tabor Wesleyan Cemetery, for the 


Trustees. Mr. ARTHUR G, DALZELL, Architect and 
Mr. J. D. Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, Albany Chambers, 15 Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 


Foster Bros., Halifax . : £12710 9 
5 £2 693 13 10 He SMITHIES, Warley (accepted ) : I2I 10.0 
; psrAhad (6 HAVANT. 
; » 2,440 0 0 
; . 2,419 10 6 | For Building Dairy, Factory, Stabling, &c., at Havant, for the 
: - 2,341 0 O Belgravia Dairy Company, Limited, "London.’ “Mr. A. 
: ara.2sonar oO EDWIN STALLARD, F.S.L., Architect. Quantities by 
: f-82;2398 OF 0 Architect. 
‘ 2s2, 2271 0%.0 J. Staples, Havant . ; £2 450 0 oO 
; 2.859 4,07 0 J. Edwards, Waterlooville ; 2,425 90 0 
F ¥EB1205 0-0 J. W. Perkins, Southsea 2,400 0 O 
Peters & Son, Horsham . 2,390 9.0 
T. P. HALL, Southsea (accepted ) 2,303 0 O 


HURST TWYFORD. 
For New Shop Front, &c., Post Office, Hurst Twyford, for Mr. 


for Building Eleven Houses, Gilfach Goch, for Mr. John Green. Mr. J. Ss. Dopp, Architect, Reading, , 
Thomas. Mr. J. LODER HUTCHINS, Architect, 84 Elm Fitt : 4 £187 0 O 
Street, Roath, Cardiff. Lewis . : “ é : : : C59)..0%,0 
B. Coles, Williamstown, SENSES near 
Pontypridd 3 & 3,350 4 10 LEEDS. 


T. Norman, Canton, Cardiff 
Morgans, Penygraig . ; 
W. DANIEL, Pontcanna, 


Canton, 
(accepted) . ; 


For Erection of Shops, Briggate and Queen's Arcade, Leeds. 
Mr. W. G. SMITHSON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 46 Albion 
Street, Leeds. Quantities by the Architect. 

Gt SCAIFE & ATKINSON BROS. (accepted) 


3320. 10. 6 
: 2,890", O-"0 
Cardiff 


2;790 .0. 0 » £1,936 0 Oo 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4, & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate Becks for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUR'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


envelope. 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff 
enue " Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 


2s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


t 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables & Diary ” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post,7d, In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, /, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


LOCK-JAW 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON |. 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 


Undertake the rapid and paottint execution of all the! * 


above descriptions of work in the beststyle. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing] 
Continuous bh 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’ 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’ S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


‘EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
‘London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


m SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


KOH- 1-NOOR’ 


HEXAGON DRAWING PENCIL, 14 DECREES 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


__NEWPORT, MON. __ 


— DRAWING IG OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ta 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue*und Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 
REMARKABLY DURABLE qationc 


ationers. 
“~TITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHAY. 


OBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘ ‘Cartoons, London.” 


a ae 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on avplication. Lithography at moderate rates, 


OLDACRES & CO., 
59 & 60 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


N.B.—No eouseotion with any other firm 
Telegrems; ‘‘ OLDACRES, ; LONDON.’ 


4 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
aeaeSe————————eeeeoeoelqws*q=oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
HARWICH. ; : 
For the Erection of Schools, Cookery Kitchen, Boundary Walls, Playgrounds, Closets, &c., on the Main Road, for the Harwich 


School Board, Essex, 
Architect. 


Estimate 1. 


Estimate 2, 


Mr, J. W. STart, F.S.1., Architect, Colchester, Clacton-on-Sea and Harwich. Quantities by 


Estimate 3. Estimate 4. 


Latrines and Playgrounds, Extra Stone 
Schools. Drainage. Boundary Foundations. Total. Dressing. 
Walls, &c. 
Wawman, Felixstowe . + £4,448,.0,0 406 Ro “0 =)£1,300 10 G0 4950 0'0 | £7,194 0 0 YI7e Sone 
G. Dobson, Colchester ‘ = e200 ONO S500 MO 1,365 0 oO 965 0 O 6,880 0 o 1909 0 Oo 
H. Gladwell, Walton-on-Naze 4,469 10 oO B75 sO 15334 13°83 COSaSunO 6,786 Il 3 99 0 ar 
Smith & Beaumont, Harwich 4,040 17 oO ACE UAL {o) 1,398 17 0 893 10 Oo 6,744 16 0 1359.0 30 
J. Moran & Son, Harwich . 4,010 18 4 40I 4 0 1,386 7040 889 11 8 6,699 Oo oO 125.;0" 6 
E. West, Chelmsford . 4,086 o oO 340 0 O 1,250..0 0 1,000 0 O 6,676 0 oO 272480580 
Everett & Son, Colchester . 4,040 0 O 330 © Oo 1,300) 10-0 920 0 O 6,599 0 oO 180 0 © 
Girling & Coe, Ipswich 47750 O 359 0 O 17275 30." 0 1,060 0 oO 6,469 0 Oo 210 0 O 
F. Dupont, Colchester ¥95,140 “6. 0 210 108 © 1,245 Yoo 740 0 O 6,435 0 O 125 90-0 
J. Brown, Braintree :) 404650010 AO1 ORf0 1,220 9/08..0 703.0 70 6,420 0 0 135 0 oO 
S. Parmenter, Braintree £3,904 Jia. sO 350 0 oO 1,217, (OO 788 0 0 6,319 0 O 139 0 4e 
E. Saunders, Dovercourt 3,647 19 9 270.0 50 13262, Ono 785 “790 5,972 +6) © 272 0° Oo 
LIMAVADY. LLANDUDNO— continued. 
For Erection of Two Labourers’ Cottages, Carrowclare, for the | For Construction of a Cast-iron 27-inch Diameter Sewer Sea 


Guardians. 
W. J. STEVENSON, Myroe (accepted) . 


wh 252e toes 


LLANDUDNO. 

For Supply of Materials : 420 tons of 27-inch diameter Socket 
Pipes in Cast-iron, 250 tons of 8-inch diameter Screw Piles 
in Cast-iron, 27 tons of 8-inch diameter Pile Caps in Cast- 
iron, and other Works. Mr. E. PALEY STEPHENSON, 
Engineer. 


Barrowfield Ironworks, Glasgow : £5,491 S 15 
Smith, Patterson & Co,, Blaydon-on-Tyne - 84,402 (85 23 
Clay Cross Co. . : : A 2 Awewhoy. (Sy #3 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. ‘ 3,886. <3 46 
Peirson & Cc., London , ; : 20332784 
D. Y. Stewart & Co, Glasgow : 3,02 6m O mil 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham . 3,005 ag ed 
Kesson & Campbell, Glasgow . ‘ 3,808 o 8 
A. Thorne, Westminster . A 35799 15.9 
Ardrossan Foundry Co. . : 3.733 17562 
Cochrane & Co, Dudley . 3,719 19 6 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich ; eae es) 
MACFARLANE, STRANG & Co., Glasgow (ac- 

cepied) . : : d : : : +2 637504 oh5, 10 


TLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
A Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
@ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
i Works. 

Specially adapted for Con. 
% crete Floors & Street Paving, 


# ‘‘ECLIPSE’* PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280 
Ibs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests free. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Las Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Railway and water communication. 


teat hal Ease A nls Same A 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


AGENT FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


ALABASTER 
sarc =e BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
ee ea Hae ae at hah des tied 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
P BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
R 


OOFS of this Illustration, which appeared | Vm 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 | 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 

tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 

post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L* 
ponheae Ai A R 8 [ per reiah 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVES:— 
ARD 


e & cCo., 
18 GREAT GEORGE ST, S.W. 


—LZZA 


Liverpool : 
Manchester : 
Glasgow : J. Monkhouse 


ARGH. SMITH & STEVENS, 


Wj EASE OF 


[} smoorHesT |BUTTERMERE 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


" JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD 
BATTERSEA. 


16 Commerce Chambers, 
15 Lord St., Liverpool. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


Outfall, on Cast-iron Screw Piles and Greenheart Piles 
(1,200 Yards), Cast-iron Penstocks, and other Works and 
Alterations to Existing Works, for-the Llandudno Urban 
District Council. Mr. E, PALEY STEPHENSON, Engineer. 


J. Biggs, Rhyl . . £6,630 I 4 
A. Thorne, Westminster 4,655 9 10 
G, Law, Rhyl Petar 5 . ; 4.3205 15 Go 
W. GRADWELL & Co, Barrow-in-Furness 

(accepted ) ‘ 5 2 : «2,907 8 ras 


LONDON. 


For Provision and Erection of Three Temporary Iron Build- 
ings, Kennington Road, for the School Board. 


M. T. Shaw & Co, ; . 41,892.10 & 
D, Charteris ; ; 3 » 1,66haiov" 0 
I. Dixon & Co. . : : 3 5 1, 500127 0 
F, Morton & Co, Limited : ‘ - 1,489 17> 6 
J. Lysaght, Limited . 3 : » 1 AZO, MOO 
T. Cruwys : ° : : : . 1,400, 0+0 
Croggon & Co., Limited 5 . « 1 1937 5a O 
E. C. & J. Keay, Limited . ; ; . 1,358 1Lb7r0 
W. Harbrow : . : : Raekcrst yey Ve 
Hill & Smith ; : : : 1,300 0 Oo 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVI PANY, 


NG COM 
ESTAB, LIMITED, . » Mery 
L ; FT S. Telegrame, = is Telephone, 
HIGH-CLASS |“LIMMER, LONDON.” 862, 
ONLY.  |coMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 
PASSENGER, (777 0 ee ye reo teoaue, Bloons, Hooks, 
r (0) i tained at. the O i | 
GOODS. earch See STREET, LONDON, HO. 
ELECTRIC. ROOFING SLATES. 
POWER. From the Honister and Tey ee Quarries (near © 
uttermere Lake), 
H AND. Unrivalled for “Glgherwerd-Gold Mega 
ndon, 1862. : 
aes “moget Bling New a 


B62 Wy 

; LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
hae DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
GREEN SLATE C0, 
LIMITED, j 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


a . 


’ 


CONTROL. 


RUNNING. 


EMORIAL REREDOS executed ia 
Carved Wood, with Decorated Panels, or — 
1! more elaborate of Marble with Mosaic Panels. 


Special Designs prepared by . 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


SS OR RE SE SESS SA RR ESSE RS am Se 
RAPITE PLASTERING.-MIULeR & SELMEs, 


I 
S Plasterers, 76 Longstone Road, Eastbourne, having used 
over 2,000 tons of Sirapite with invariable success, are pre. 


Cartmell, 87 Maxwell St. 


pared to contract for plastering with this material in Lon c 
and elsewhere at about same cost as common lime and hair, 
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LONDON — continued, 


For Constructing New Offices for the Boys’ and Girls’ Depart- 
ments of the Eltringham Street School, Wandsworth, and 
for Relaying the Soil Drains and a Portion of the Surface- 


LON DON — continued. 
For School Buildings, to Accommodate 
Sandringham Road, Red Post Lane, for ‘the East 
School Board. 


2,020 Children, 


Ham 


water Drains, Providing Ventilation, &c. Chessum & Sons, Haggerston £2 55396 9 O 
F. G, Minter q “&b 890 0 oO T. White & Son, Bow 23,960 0 O 
W. Hammond . 1,738 0 0 C. Cox, Hackney . 23,780 0 O 
Lathey Bros. 1,698 0 oO Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 23,350. Os 0 
J. Marsland 1,6s5 GMO W. Gregar & Sons, Stratford . 22,930 0 O 
S. Polden . 1,c24715 (0 Kirk, Knight & Co., Ilford 22,700 O O 
W. Akers & Co. 1,483 0 0 W. . Maddison, Canning Town 22,655: 0 O 
B. E. Nightingale 1,136 0 0 W. WartsoN, Ilford aaa ) 21,880 0 oO 

Architect’s estimate 20,500 m0nO 


For Extending System of Low-pressure Hot-water Apparatus, 


Yerbury Road School, Holloway. For Alterations and Additions to Rye Hotel, Py, Peckham Rye. 


Mr. E. J. STEVENS, Architect. 


Duffield & ; 2 
T. Potter cone iraiteds: fetpn 3 Lovejoy Bros., 70 Peckham Rye . £2,000 0" 0 
J. & F. May . isch OMe No competition. 
Wenham & Waters, Limited 130 0 O For Repairs to Roofs of the St James’s Public Baths and 
Comyn, Ching & Co. 128 10 0 Washhouses, Marshall Street, Golden Square, for the 
J. F. Clarke & Sons. 104 10 0 Commissioners, under the Superintendence of Mr. HENRY 
ik J. Oo, lllis, Limited. 104 10 0 Monsow, Surveyor to the Bea 
Vaughan & Brown, Limited 97 9 of R&J. Shiers . .£144 0 0 
J. B. COLWILL (accepted ) 140 0 O 
For Erection of a New Choir Vestry to St. Saviour’s Church, Surveyor’s estimate TSOmOwO 


Walton Place, Upper Chelsea, S.W. Messrs. E. GELDART 
& J. RANDALL VINING, Joint Architects, 89 Chancery 


For Work at Shrewsbury Road Benes for the East Ham 


School Board. 


se ele Gregar & Son - £69 Ono 
peace Dicksee . £330 0 0 Kiddle, Forest Lane 60 15 oO 
For Repainting and Repairing Plashet Lane Schools, for the Calnan & Co., Plaistow 60 07 0 
East Ham School Board. White & Son . 57. 0 O 
Calnan & Co., Commercial Road - £720 ena csenny.« fo O80 
H. Kiddle, Forest Lane 702 3. 6 G. Sharpe, Stratford 49 0 O 
E. G. Dinn . 697 0 0 J. Baxter 45 10 oO 
W. Gregar & Sons 675410' © Rogerson. 45 9.0 
T. White & Son, Bow. ‘ FER OD C Horlock, Barking Road 45.8283 
J. T. Rogerson, Crescent Road . 667. 15 o| F- Hoe, ‘Oakdale Road . 44 15 0 
G. Shaft, Stratford 645 0 0 T. KEEN (accepted ) 430 0 
oO, Kenny, York Road. 641 16 6 Architect’s estimate 50 0 O 
Baxter, Plashet Grove. 535 0 O| For Block of Dwellings Facing Shoreditch Chiara (Bethnal 
F, Hoe, Oakdale Road 3teOe O Green Improvement Scheme), for the London County 
J. T. Horlock, Barking Road __. p72 107 0 Council. 
T. E. KEEN, Plaistow Reel 470 0 O J. Mowlem & Co. «£10,931 9 0 
Architect’s estimate 480 0 O Holloway Bros. 9,180 0 O 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-c:..) ENGINE 


OTTO” PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


‘Waterproof ” 
INDIAN IW F... 


This new preparation—made 
from genuine Indian Ink—has 
been introduced to meet the 
requirements of those Artists, 
Architects and Designers who 
wish to lay washes of colour 
over drawings in ink. 

Unlike many so-called In- 
delible Inks, “Waterproof Indian 
Ink,” when dry, will be found 
! absolutely unaffected by sub- 
WK) | sequent wetting. 


FOR WASHES OF COLOUR USE 


Winsor & Newrton’s 


HEXAGON CAKE COLOU RS 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 RAKE HORSE POW: 


The leading features are :— 

EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 

THE ABSENCE oF FANS, Pumps, &c., for 

starting. 

Tum ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 

for introducing the charge. 
RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 

varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY. for working with ordi- 
nary peuses cee lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIM'TED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


THE 


SIZE OF BOTTLE, PRICE 1/- 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD., 


RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
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[JuLy 


SUPPLEMENT 


5; 1895. 


LONDON—continued. 


For Supplying Furniture for High Street Schools, for the East 
Ham School Board. 


Howes & Lambert, Ilford . 3 : ; £276 14 oO 
G. Hammer & Co, Strand . 250 0 O 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION (accepted y 244 ORO 
Wake & Dean ' ; $ F E22 7an On OC 
Architect’s estimate 250), 0480 


For Repairs, Cleaning, Painting, &c., at Cleveland Street Sick 
Asylum, for the Managers of the Central London Sick 
Asylum District. Mr. W. S. Cross, Architect, 18 Outer 


LONDON—continued. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Adam and Eve public- 
house, Peckham, for Mr. E. R. Coles, Westerham Hill, 


Kent. Mr. E. J. STEVENS, Architect. 
Courtney & Fairbairn ‘ 

Edwards & Medway ‘ : ; 

W. L. Simpson ; ‘ : : P : 
Spencer & Co. . “ ; 4 ; : : 
Hibberd Bros. . : ‘ . ‘ 5 
King & Sons. A ; “ ; 
SIMPSON & COVE (accepted : - 2 eee 


‘& 1,399 


1,397 
1,340 
1,300 
1,285 
1,225 
1,030 


oo0o00o0000 
ooooo0oc°0 


For Painting Works at Town Hall Buildings, King’s Road, for 


Temple. the Chelsea Vestry. 
Perkins . : : 4 “£1 896 0 Oo G. Wade, Chelsea £369 oO 
Osmond Bros. . : 1,676 oe) J. J. Lewen, West Kensington 342 10 Oo 
Chessum & Son 5 1,649 0 Oo M. McCarthy, Chelsea : 275\"40 To 
Wilson . : A : . A . 141,500) 0 E. Hanwell, St. John’s Wood . +) QTE TO 
Barber & Bellamy ‘ B , : ; AB Gi reich, Wee Me) W. Norton, Chelsea. . . . . . 2723 0 O 
T. E. Mitchell . ’ 1,220 "oO" "0 J. Dorking, Chelsea . 4 . Pee ee Oe Me) 
James & Co. 1.102) 2OurO Chapple & Sons, South Kensington ‘ .) 238) eo 
Knight & Son 1,007.07 0 BAKER & BELLAMY, Putney (accepted) . +V MEDS ro: Ko 
Ne al . . . . 1,093 O O LLWYNYPIA. j 
H Wall & Co. : ‘ ; ; ak 4 . For Building Two Shops, for Messrs. Phillips & Williams, 
Nicholson ; . Soe oo Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, Architects, Tonypandy and 
C. W. Knight | 980 0 o| BON RAG: Pao: 
Rae Fi a ‘ ; + 975 : PareyBane : : : : c 5 . cae Pee 
LARS ete Pe : 300 5 5 |. 6 RowLanps & Liovp, Tonypandy (accepted) 630 0 Oo 
THOMPSON & BEV BRIDGE (accepted 879 0 O OSWALDTWISTLE., 
J. Knight. . : : : 877 © ©| For New Liberal Club, Oswaldtwistle. Messrs. HAYwoop 
3 5 a . k & Harrison, Architects, Accrington. Quantities by 
For Alterations and Additions to the George Canning public- Architects. 
house, Grove Lane, Camberwell. Mr. E. i; STEVENS, im H. Critchley, Accrington, excavator, brick- 
Architect. layer and mason . : . £1,080 Ayo 
Cole, Camberwell. : Pies nO : » £1,300 0 Oo G. Walsh, Oswaldtwistle, carpenter and joiner JOT BT 7 
No competition. J. Sudall, ’Oswaldtwistle, plumber, glazier, &c.. 281 °0 0 
Ab. Farnworth, Oswaldtwistle, slater 95 13 oO 
For Alterations and Additions to the Chatsworth Arms, Lower J. Critchley, concrete and front boundary wall 
Clapton, for Mr. G. T. Poole. Mr. GEO, STEVENS, Archi- (if required) . j 85 14 6 
tect, 101 Glyn Road, Homerton. J. W. Bridge, Accrington, smith and ironfounder 74 15 0 
F. Parsons : - : A Ae: 15, 1 ae G. Eastwood, Accrington, plasterer . : i yz /13...0 
Simpson Bros, . 1,249 17 8 J. W. Bridge, heating ; : : : oF (ERSLQTO 
G. Wales . ‘ ‘ 1,099 11 o! J. Sudall, painter . : . : é 26%/.0/,0 


TELEGRAMS, 
* OOLITE, LONDON.’ 


 OOLITE, LoNDo! Head Offices : 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & a RANDELL, SAUNDERS 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. 


= BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


LONDON 5 Ribas 


BA TEL. 


& OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, COORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd. 
R, NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


| | 

| QUARRIES. we @, _ QUARRIES. 

MONK’S PARK. gt nena” BOX GROUND. | 

CORSHAM DOWN. oe at a. Peayny> . COMBE DOWN. 
re oot wrt STOKE GROUND. — 
Slate anaes arene Shae ae Cy WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered Whe gv obtained only of 

TRADE MARK, eee The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | WINSLEY GROUND. 


» 


G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W., 
L. & S.W.R., Nine Ems, S.W. 


WKS Pap 
” g Rp 


Registered 


TRADE MARK. 


| AUL RICES, M 


BRIGHTER THAN ENAMEL. 
Cheaper than Paint and Varnish where a glazed finish is required. 
only two or three coats being required on new work. 


SAMPLES FREE TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. ie 


Metal, 
on which Paint can be applicd 


EASY TO APPLY. 
A Savirg 


AURICE’S PORCELEINE, 


For Painting and Preserving Wood, Stone, Le or any Surface 


NO BRUSH MARKS, 


in Labour, 


- 


D 
SMANUFACTURER T- es 


ee 


2b nes 
ave THE cheat ests 


| mM | 


up 
Nun ner i once.” 


SOING ENAMELS AND ene Su ‘tl 


£4 
tN ae a sg yi 


= Ss. 


FOR WALLS AND WOODWORK.—Maurice’s Porceleine is the best 
article in the market when a bright and durable finish is 
aes ee oe it is easy to work and gives a lasting glaze equal to 

nae. 


CEILINGS.—Our White is incomparable, and will keep its colour 
fox A it has binding qualities that prevent Ceilings from 
racking. 


ENGINEERING.—For Iron or Metal-work of all descriptions it is a 
protective against Corrosion, and gives a beautiful finish, and 
on account of its heat- resisting qualities is in every way ‘suit- 
able for Stoves, Engines, Electrical Apparatus, &c. 


All the above remarks are 


MAURICEH’S LI 


Ordinary Gold Metallic Bronze Paints, 
Write for Special Quotation for Quantities to 


THE PORCELEINE CO., LANFRANC ST., LAMBETH, LONDON, 8.E 


UID GOLD.—This is valuable for Interior Gilding, 


SANITARY.—It is suitable for Sanitary Work, being in itself a 
Sanitary Invention, giving an Impermeable Ceramic Surface 
which will resist even HOT WATER. For Corridors, Baths 
W.C.’s, Lavatories, &c., it is invaluable, being Washable ane 
Damp. ‘proof. 

APPLICATION.—It is supplied by us ready for use in drum 28 oF 
barrels, and is peeled the same as ordinary paint, without 
priming of any 

COLOURS.—We oi 200 Tints, or can supply any other Colour or 
Tint within Two Hours’ Notice, or the Ivory and White can be 
Tinted with ordinary Oil Tinters to any desired shade. 

FLATTING.—PORCELEINDE is supplied to dry Flat when required 


Guaranteed, being the results of Practical Tests. 


“being an Improvement on 
Price, ready for use, 5s. per lb, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEW MILLS. PANGBOURNE. 
For Alterations to Post Office, Pangbourne, for Mr. Clifford. 


For the Construction of Gasholder, Retort Bench, &c, ‘ : 
R. Dempster, Elland é . £1,474 0 0 Mr, J. S. DODD, Architect, Reading. 
R. & J. Dempster, Manchester i 2 £,4g20100 0 Bottril & Son . . . . . £390 9 O 
W. & C. Holmes, Huddersfield : ‘ . 1,380 0 O Boxall & Son . ’ . . , . en egO7n MOTO 
Clayton, Son & Co, Leeds_.. 5 } ths 7031 TG Ao Warner . . . . 349 9 9 
Clapham Bros, Keighley, Yorks. , » /1;296 ‘0 .0 GOODALL (accepted ) . 321 19 0 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Sheffield (ac- REDWICK. 
. cepted) . . . es eat . : . 1,277.0 O]| For Construction of Sea Wall, Redwick. Mr. TOGARMAH 
C.& W. Walker, Newport (without retorts) . 1,173 9 0 REES, Engineer, Corn Exchange Chambers, Newport, 
Engineer’s estimate . : : : oy E1845, O40 Mon. 
T. Goldsworthy, Newport. - ; : Neem bY fe) 
Bee NO G. Lawson, Edinburgh . : : : : ae : fo) 
For Erecting and Completing Paignton Wesleyan Chapel in W. Payne, Redwick, Mon. : : ‘ neh 242d eo 
Palace Avenue, for the Trustees ; accommodation, 571 J. Meyrick, Sirhowy, Brecon . : : 2.107 b2eO 
Sittings. Mr. WALTER GEO. COULDREY, Architect, G. Williams, Magor, Mon. - : , Kgl ROU We Wa ae whole 
Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE Dickson Bros., Swansea . . : : Mt G02 Logo 
BROWN, Paignton. Gardner & Happerfield, Penarth, Glam. . Sa OlOr Kaeo 
Webber & Maunder, Paignton. , : t £2,270 45-0 T. J. Davies, Newport . , j ; eR Miyake i ae. 
H. Webber & Son, Paignton : L220 1077 0 A. E. PAaRFFIT, Maindee, Mon. (accepted) 13208 OmaO 
C. & R. E Drew, Paignton. - i ») ¢ 23550) O1nG 
H. P. Rabbich, Paignton . : i ; ek2;120ee OO ; AcOte a : 
R. Yeo, Torquay : ; ? : / . 2014 0 0 For Construction of Pipe Sewer, Manholes, &c. Richmond 
M. Bridgman, Paignton . ; ; } api. 6 Park Road, Olton, for the Solihull Rural District Council. 
Bovey, Torquay ; ; ‘ ; ; Fe iogunre. 60 Mr, A. E. CURRALL, Surveyor. 
Blatchford, Torquay ; ; ; ; 1.9022 0 Ci Ghee ee a . . . £1133 
; : : . Biggs, g : : 5 : . 1,060 
LAMACRAFT, Dawlish (accepied) . : +, 8,893 710710 eo Riddeuninater ; ay Slane 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 3 : 4 O08 a 


RAINHILL. a5 Deine am i 
iby ge ooper, Birming : : , : : fo) 
For Additions to No. 5 Ward at the County Asylum, Rainhill, ie & FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (accepted) ae 


OOO) OF OC) 0 
owo~oo0o0]0d 


fox.the Lancashire Asylums Board. Messrs. GRAYSON & : ) : 

OULD, Architects, 31 James Street, Liverpool. SIG aka naa 22 
Hughes & Stirling, Liverpool . : : vif 2,09 feo) 0 STAPLETON. 
P. Tyson, Liverpool . < : d 2,903 0 O| For Construction of a Sewer from the Stapleton Main Road, 
R. Neill & Sons, Manchester . ; ‘ 12, 689)):07" 0 near the Railway Viaduct, to Wee Lane, thence under 
W. Tomkinson & Sons, Liverpool, . ; Bev Ter fo) Narroways Hill to Ashley Down, for the Stapleton Urban 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool 3 ‘ MOG YE Voy fe) District Council. Mr. A. J. SAISE, Surveyor, Fishponds, 
W. Thornton & Sons, Liverpoo . : 1 712,508.4:0..10 Bristol. 
J. Shaw, Birkenhead : ; : ; Sey 2bOO 180. 10 F. Martin, St. George, Bristol . . : . £4,320 15 0 
Haigh & Co, Liverpool . ; A 5; <i 2y4O2 mo. =O Durnford & Sons, Bristol . : é : rit A 205000 sO 
J. Ellison, St. Helens , ; : : Beis PN ee Wah Me) G. Jones, St. George, Bristol . ? ; S37 7.00 s OunO 
W. Wearing & Sons, West Derby . 3 ntsA3O) 1OurO T. Free & Sons, Maidenhead . , : es USOEO Ln 
J. Paterson & Sons, Liverpool . . : Sod Anfang © J. H. Wilkins, Bristol ; ’ , : relieves dl SB 
J. ROTHWELL & Sons, St. Helens (accepted) . 2,313 9 O A J. BEAVEN, Bedminster, Bristol (accepted) . 2,970 9 O 


OETZMANN & CO 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station), 


AND AT 
61 GRAETON STREET, DUBLIN, 
75 UNION STREET, RYDE (I.O. WW.) 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 
FOR CONDITIONS UPON WHICH 
GooDs ARE SENT CARRIAGE oe AL? 
PLEASE SEH 


y ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FUORNISHING.—Contents: Complete Estimates for 

Furnishing at £120 and £250, with full page Tilustrations. ‘*Notes on Furniture,” by M. F. FRITH, Jate of the 

HANDSOME INLAID ROSEWOOD OVERMANTEL, ‘Lady’s Pictorial.’ Articles on Artistic Furnishing, reprinted from “The Lady.” 642 Pages and over 2,000 

With 7 bevelled plates, &c., 4 ft. wide by 4 ft. high, 48/6. Illustrations, with description and price of every item required in complete House Furnishing. Gratis and Post Free. 
; Hdition de Luxe, bound in Cloth 2/6 (post free), or bound in Leather 3/6 (post free). 


oD SES ee 
F. MARTEN HALE & CO., SPHINCTER WORKS, S.E. 


Telegrams, “ RUGOSITY, LONDON.” Chief Office, 7 EMERSON STREET, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE, LONDON, 


HOSE Devt: |Telegraph Det |Telephone De 


SPHINCTER- GRIP Fire Alarms, TELEPHONE prant 
Armoured Hose Bells, Switches, SPECIAL ite se ° 


for | Batteries, CONTRACTORS 
- All Purposes. &e. TEMPORARY LINES, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ST. STEPHEN’S-BY-LAUNCESTON. | STONE. 
For Erection of Residence, Stable Buildings, Boundary Walls, | For Supply and Erection of Gas-engines, Air Compressor, 
&c, on Site adjoining the Roydon Road, St. Stephen’s-by- Sludge Press and Appurtenances, Sewage Strainer, Pre- 
Launceston, for Dr. W. F. Thompson. Mr. OTHO B. | cipitant Mixer, Centrifugal Pumps and Sundry Smaller 
PETER, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, Launceston. Appliances and Fittings, for the Urban District Council. 
W. Burt, Launceston (accepted ), Blakely & Pickering 5 ; . £1,005 0 Oo 
J. & L. Wolstenholme, Manchester . J : 678 10 oO 
STRATFORD. J. H. Johnson & Co, Stratford , : 639 (49 
For Pulling-down Old Shop, No. 74 Broadway, Stratford, E,,| GODDARD, Massry ‘& WARNER, Nottingham ue 
and Erecting New Premises, for J. R. Roberts’ Stores, (accepted) . . : . ° : ' 34 1958 
Limited. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, Architect, 17 Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. bch THORNLIEBANK. 
Extra for Extra for | For Rebuilding School, Thornliebank, for the Eastwood School 
pend deak Board. : 
H. Wall & Co, Kentish Town . £4,830 £68 £9 | Cameron & Dalglish, Thornliebank, mason . £3,276 13 2° 
A. Reed & Sons, Stratford . . 2,998 71 10 D. Livingstone, Pollokshaws, joiner. : - 1,580 0 0 
G. H. & A. Bywaters, Regent W. Meikle & Co., Glasgow, slater . : - Boon 2 
Street ; ‘ . 2,073 69 9 D. R. M‘Callum, Pollokshaws, dpe : - 26741 36 
Harris & Wardrop, Limehouse . 2,893 65 8 M‘Culloch & Co, glazier . . . - 157 14 8 
Bishop & Webb, Stratford .  . 2,855 70 10 Gray & Co, Pollokshaws, plasterer. . . 125 2 5 
T. OsBorN & SONS, Lower W. M ‘Gregor Adam, Pollokshaws, painter . 05 79 48 
Thames Street (accepted ) . 2,750 Inclusive of extras M. Sproull, Glasgow, gasfitter. . . . 65 18 0 
E. Good, Walthamstow : . 2,707 Not given 
TOLLESBURY. ) 
ST. HELENS. For Erection of New Girls’ and Infants’ Schools to accom- | 


modate 316 Children, for the Tollesbury School Board. 


For Building Business Premises, St. Helens, for St. Helens Mr. P. M. BEAUMONT, Architect, Maldon. 


Co-operative Society in Baldwin Street, St. Helens. Mr. 


FRANK S, BIRAM, Architect, Windle Chambers, St.) Wilding iia Aina ee ee oe 
Helens. Quantities by Architect. Cor. Orfeur, Colchesteral ; ; 2,948 o a 
T. Rotheram, St.Helens. + + + 414,340 © 0) GirtING & Cox, Ipswich (accepted) sa 
P. Tickle, St. Helens... 14,249 510] SaunpERs & SON, Dedham (withdrawn) ..2,760 0 0 © 
F, Clarke, St. Helens . : ; ; 2 33.770 Te Mio 
1k ees es : : ‘ 5 Pk S,736. 807 0 TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
. Molyneux, ot. Nelens . : . rely 5 5OssO uO : : 
J. Walker & Sons, Wirksworth . . . 13,460 0 0 ¥ Tenens of a New Roof to ee mar 
R. Niell & Sons, Manchester . : ; ly 24 Ono fA ; : e : 
Patterson & Son, Liverpool : . PEK GE Velare 
é. Waigbom & Son, St. ans : 12,968 10 6 Twa 
WHITTAKER & Woops, St. Helens (accepted) 12,958 10 o | For Sundry Works to River Embankment Wall of Powlett 
Lodge, Twickenham, for Mr, P. B. Burgoyne. Mr. WALTER 
STREATLEY. J. Exspetts, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 
For Building House at Streatley, for Mr. J. Inckey. Mr. J. S. Strand, W.C. 
Dopp, Architect, Reading. Foord & Son, Brentford . : 5 5 . £690 0 oO 
Thomas TOES teddt ap tald doth Si Pie epi e Messom, Twickenham ; : ; SRgES tO 


; 


Bankers’ Engineers, WOLVERHAMPTON, © 


STEEL DOOR 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


. AS SUPPLIED TO 
New Gas and Water Offices, Dundee. 
Municipal Buildings, Burton-on-Trent. 
Parish Offices, Birmingham. ' 
Staffordshire County Council Buildings, Stafford. 
Northumberland County Council. 
Johnson’s Buildings, Manchester. 
Melnotte’s Theatre, London. 
New Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton. 
This Illustration represents our 2-TON Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford Bank. 
Bankers’ Door, with Grasp Frame and Grille, Consolidated Bank of Cornwall. 


Solid Angle Iron Lock Case, and Patent ‘‘Case Beckett & Co.’s Old Bank, Leeds, and all Branches. 
Hardened ’”’ Drill Proof Door. &e., &e 


A Halfpenny Post Card will insure our New Illustrated Price List of Steel Doors for every conceivable 
purpose per return post. 


3 = cca YO PRICE 
“ —— | Limited, 
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ow SUPPLEMENT . 
WATFORD. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For Building Six Houses, Clifton Road, Watford, for Mr. Geo. hy is ted ope tS 
Longley. Mr. W. H. — ME, F. R.LB. A., Architect. A BACCHANTE. 

Dupont -£1,773 2 0 

Eames 1,769 90 0 ABBEY CHURCH OF SAINT-ETIENNE, CAEN, WEST FRONT. 

Neal , 157402507 0 jks. Mate eet A 

Wiggs F5/a OF 0 ABBEY CHURCH OF SAINT-ETIENNE, CAEN, ELEVATION OF 


WHITCHURCH. 

For New Stables at Whitchurch, for Mrs. Thomas, Thames 
Bank. Mr. J. S Dopp, Architect, Reading. 

Goodall. 
WIMBLEDON. 

For Repairing and Repaving Floor of Washing-room and 
Strengthening Roof, &c, of Steam Laundry, for the 
Wimbledon Laundry Company. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 
F.R1B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 

ia  HARMER, Wimbledon (accepied ). 


WINDERMERE. 

For Building Dwelling-house in Main Road, Windermere, for 
Mr. a Andrews. Mr. ROBERT WALKER, Architect, 
Windermere. 

Accepted Tenders. 
W. Atkinson, Windermere, masonwork and walling. 
G. Thompson, Bowness, joiner. 
P. Musgrove, Windermere, plumber. 
E. J. Keighley, Windermere, plasterer. 
Moore & Street, Windermere, painter and glazier. 


WINGATE. 

For Extension and Alterations of Railway Tavern, Wingate, 
including New Bar, Nine-stalled Stable, &c. 

R. H. Wells, Houghton-le-Spring . 

J. DAVISON, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted ) 

WORCESTER. 

For Wiring the Victoria Institute, for the Corporation. 
GRAHAM & BIDDLE, London (accepted) . af 708. <0: 0 


1,088 o Oo 
989 0 O 


WORTHING. 
For Construction of Engine-house and other Buildings, Re- 
servoir, &c., in Connection with Waterworks. Mr. 
MANSERGH, eg ie 


WILKINSON (accepted ) 2 1% 


. £14,902 


COMPARTMENTS OF THE NAVE. 


DOORWAY AT CORNER OF WIMPOLE AND WIGMORE STREETS, W 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NOVELTY in window decoration has been patented and 
introduced by the inventor Mr. Joseph Barrett. It is designed 
as a substitute for the old wire or cane blinds, and consists of 
an artistically wrought iron or brass screen, into which may be 
introduced fancy glass, photographic or other transparencies, 
and, when completed by silk or muslin curtains, presents a very 
graceful and highly ornamental appearance. 

The large and rapidly extending business hitherto carried 
on by Messrs. F. W. Decker & Co., patentees and manufac- 
turers of sanitary appliances, including disinfecting refuse carts 
and street gullies, disinfecting dustbins, disinfecting flushing 
tanks, &c., all of which are entirely automatic in their action, 
has been acquired, and will henceforth be conducted at the 
same address, by the Salberg Sanitary Appliances Company, 
Limited. 

Tue tender of Mr. J. Fidler, of Eckington, has been 
accepted at 3,385/. for the restoration of the parish church, 
Whittington. 

. THE St. Paul’s Schools, Newtown, near Manchester, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H, 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

As a clean writing ink, fluid in the literal sense of the 
word, and non-corrosive, we can strongly recommend the blue 
black ink of Mr, George Vickers, of Angel Court, Strand, a 
sample of which we have received. 

THE Self-Lock Roofing Tile Company and the Anthydor 
Compound and General Paint Company have removed from 
147 Victoria Street, Westminster, to 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C,, 
and we ask our readers to note the change of address. 
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Prices and Particulars on Application. 


JAMES HILL & CO., 100° QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPL EMENT 


AT Ryland’s Library, Manchester, the lightning conductor 
apparatus has been supplied and carried out by the amalga- 
mated firms of Messrs. Dixon & Corbett and R. S. Newall & 
Co., 130 Strand, W.C., according to Mr. Basil Champneys’, 
the architect, instructions. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE parish church of St. Peter’s, Rendcomb, Gloucestershire, 
was reopened on St. Peter’s Day, June 29, after extensive 
additions under the direction of Mr. F. R. Kempson, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Cardiff and Hereford. The Dean of Bristol, the Arch- 
deacon of Cirencester, the Rev. Canon Parker, and the Rev. 
C. H. Sharpe delivered sermons on the occasion. Messrs. 
Collins & Codfrey, of Tewkesbury, are the contractors. 

AT the meeting of the sanitary committee of the Coventry 
City Council plans prepared by Messrs G. & I. Steane for 
extensions of the fever hospital, Stoney Stanton Road, and for 
an independent smallpox hospital at Pinley, were considered. 
It was decided to ask the architects to prepare estimates of the 
cost of carrying out the proposed buildings. 

AT a special meeting of the Paisley Dean of Guild Court, 
Mr. John Cowan, spirit dealer, was given leave to erect a four- 
storey tenement of dwelling-houses in North Street, with the 
condition that the mutual gables of the first flat should be 
2 feet 3 inches, and the remainder 18 inches. A supplementary 
petition by Messrs. James Gillespie & Sons was also submitted, 
asking permission to restrict the mutual gables of the two four- 
storey tenements in course of erection by them in Caledonia 
Street from 2 feet 3 inches to 18 inches. It was explained that 
the first storey had already been erected 2 feet 3 inches in 
thickness, and the magistrates granted the necessary authority 
to alter the plans for the remaining storeys. Messrs. Philpot 
& Watkins, builders, were also granted permission to restrict 
the mutual gable of their three-storey tenement at Kilnside 
from 2 feet 3 inches to 18 inches. 

THE Glasgow Harbour Tunnel, which passes under the 
Clyde at Stobcross, was opened on Monday. The tunnel con- 
nects Mavisbank Quay, on the south side, with Finnieston and 
Stobcross Quays, on the north side, and consists of three 
tunnels, 16 feet in diameter, the side ones for vehicular traffic, 
and that in the centre for the passage on foot. The approach 
on either side is by a circular shaft, 80 feet in diameter, in which 
are operated the hydraulic hoists, raising and lowering the 
vehicles as they leave or enter the tunnels. The shafts{are 
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formed of cast-iron segments, and lined with brickwork. The 
tunnels themselves are also lined with cast-iron segments, — 
filled in with concrete and lined with glazed brick, presenting a 
particularly neat and pleasing appearance. All the tunnels 
were driven by. means of shields and compressed air. The 
outer skin of the segments was coated by “grauting” with 
Arden lime, blown through a hole in the lining by air pressure. 
Each skaft contains six divisions for as many lifts, half being 
devoted to ascending to half of descending traffic. The 
maximum weight allowed for is about five tons, and the speed 
about 4 feet per second. The hoisting appliances have been 
supplied by the Otis Elevator Company, Limited, of London, 
and embody all the latest and most approved types of design, 
the pressure maintained by a pair of accumulators being 
750 lbs. per square inch. The company are represented by 
Mr. Furman. The engineers of the undertaking were Messrs. 
Simpson & Wilson, C.E., of Glasgew ; whilst the tunnels and 
girder work were executed by Messrs. Hugh Kennedy & Sons, 
of Partick, and Messrs. Alex. Findlay & Co., of Motherwell, 
respectively. ; 

THE Rotherham Corporation have applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow the sum of 21,500/. 
for the purchase of land and the erection thereon of police 
buildings, the purchase of the Mechanics’ Hall, and alterations 
of the Municipal Buildings. Mr. F. H. Tulloch is to hold a 
public inquiry on July 16. 

Ar the meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court 
authority was given to erect about twenty tenements of 
dwelling-houses, a new public school in Alexandra, Parade, a 
Masonic hall in West Regent Street, and several other build- 
ings. The new petitions for linings brought before the Court 
represented a monetary value of 86,000/. 

Ir has been decided to build at Southampton a new 
Grammar School in place of the ancient one known as King 
Edward VI.’s School. A fine site has been secured, and 
excavations have been commenced, the workmen coming 
across an old tunnel which is supposed to be part of a canal. 
long ago constructed through the ancient town. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Robert Shillinglaw, one of 
the best known members of the building trade in Edinburgh, 
at Melrose Though a native of the Border district, he spent 
the greater part of his life in Edinburgh, and proved a 
successful man of business. He was associated with many of 
the foremost building undertakings in his day, not in Edin- 
burgh only, but in Scotland generally. 
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VARIETIES, 


THE Leeds Mercury says :—A lake about two acres in extent 
has just been added to the attractions of the Royal Spa, 
Harrogate. SBoats, lake, pavilion, colonnade, and gardens 
were illuminated by Chinese lanterns and fairy lamps, and the 
scene was one of great novelty and attractiveness. 


THE same paper says :—Money prizes, amounting in the 
aggregate to 200/, for the beautification of stations, have been 
offered by the North-Eastern Railway Company. The com- 
petition is creating keen rivalry in the rural districts. The 
floral decoration of the larger town stations on the company’s 
system would be impossible except in a few instances,.and the 
intention on the part of the directors was, no doubt, to encourage 
country stationmasters and their staffs to spend their spare 
time, if not altogether in a profitable manner, at any rate in 
such a way as to give pleasure, not only to themselves, but to 
the railway passengers. One of the conditions of the com- 
petition is that existing buildings should be utilised as much as 
possible, in view of the end to be attained, and it is curious to 
note the many ingenious devices employed at some of the 
stations. For the purposes of the competition the company’s 
entire system is grouped into districts, and competent judges 
will be employed for inspecting the stations and awarding the 
prizes. 


THE floral adornment of stations on the Midland Railway 
has for years been looked after. But few railway companies 
can approach the Midland is the way they have studied 
passengers’ comfort in the get-up of their carriages. The 
Stations right away north are models of what railway stations 
should be, quite different from the ramshackle stations of the 
other northern lines, 

IN next week’s number of Zhe Gentlewoman, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford’s new serial story, “A Point of Honour,” will be com- 
menced. It is one of the brightest works from the pen of the 
popular author of ‘ Molly Bawn,” and it will be fully illustrated 
by Cecil Aldin. 

FouR employés, including the chief engineer, of East 
Ham Sewage Works lost their lives on Monday. One of the 
men had gone down a manhole to clear the grating, when he 
was overcome by foul gas and rendered unconscious. Four 
others went to his assistance, and were all overcome by 
noxious vapour. When got out only one of them was found to 
be alive. 
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THE Glasgow Herald says the secretary of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association, Mr. Walter R. Watson, has been 
appointed to assist Mr. Wm. J. Anderson, Principal of the 
Architectural Department in the Glasgow School of Art. 

AFTER several years’ arduous work in sinking opera- 
tions on a large scale at Aberdere Junction—a virgin coal 
district—by the Dowlais Company, what is known as the 
4-feet seam of fine steam coal, corresponding with the vein 
worked at Albion colliery, was on Saturday reached by the 
sinkers, The coal won proves to be 7 feet thick. 


THE Bill promoted by the late George Smith of Coalville, a 
notable figure in the lobby of the House of Commons, will be 
pressed on in the coming session by his son Charles H. Smith 
of Coalville, who, having his father’s interest in neglected 
children at heart, will be glad to hear from those who are 
sympathisers in the movement. 

THE British Archzological Association is to hold its annual 
congress at Stoke-upon-Trent, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Sutherland. The meeting will open on August 12, 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS. 


THE members of the International Railway Congress will dine 
at the Crystal Palace on Monday evening next, the 8th inst. 
After dinner, which will be served in the Concert-room for 
about a thousand guests, there will be an extraordinary display 
of fireworks by Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co. The special 
devices include a fine portrait of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, President of the Congress ; a mechanical and 
pictorial piece representing the engine “ Locomotion,” which in 
1825 drew the train at the opening of the Stockton and 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, the first ever constructed ; 
also a typical modern locomotive engine. Both of these 
engines will traverse a large portion of the terrace, reproducing 
their movements as accurately as is possible in pyrotechny. 
There will also be a pictorial device, specially designed for the 
occasion, emblematic of railway enterprise and its inter- 
national character. The leading feature of this fine picture 
will be a medallion portrait of George Stephenson, the pioneer 
of railways, flanked on one side by a representation of a 
railway tunnel with a train emerging from it, and on the other 
side by a representation of the Forth Railway Bridge. These 
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portions of the device are intended to illustrate the triumph of 
railways over natural objects by land and sea. Surmounting 
the central medallion will be grouped the flags of various 
nations, while above all will be a scroll bearing the motto, 
“ England Welcomes the International Congress.” 


LOWDER MEMORIAL BAPTISTERY, ST. PETER’S, 
LONDON DOCKS. 


TuE Lord Bishop of Stepney dedicated this building last 
Saturday, the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, when a crowded 
congregation assembled to take part in the dedication festival. 
Earl Nelson presided at the public luncheon held in St. 
Agatha’s Schools, and subsequently distributed money gifts to 
the artificers employed in the erection of the baptistery, which 
his lordship described in highly appreciative terms as “an 
architectural gem.” The building is lofty in its proportions, and 
is groined in red brick and stone, similar materials being 
used for the rest of the fabric. A stone staircase and gallery 
leads to that which will be placed at the end of the nave when 
the new west front is completed. The font canopy and 
elaborately designed wrought-iron crane for raising the cover 
form a very conspicuous feature in the building, and the 
sculpture to the masonry includes representations of the four 
evangelists beautifully carved by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch. The 
oak spire over the font is being made from the architect’s 
designs by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Ashby & Horner, who built the Lowder 
Memorial Clergy House some few years ago. The glass in the 
traceried windows was supplied by Mr. Aldam Heaton, and the 
tiling used for the floor came from Messrs. Maw & Co. The 
wrought-iron grille gates and font-cover hoist were made by 
Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co., and Mr. Thomas Elsley 
executed the wrought-metal gas-fittings. Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 


TOWER BRIDGE APPROACH AND BETTERMENT. 


ON Tuesday the Tower Bridge (Southern Approach) Bill, 
promoted by the London County Council, came before a select 
committee of the House of Lords presided over by Lord 
Balfour. 

Mr. Pope, Q.C., in opening the case for the promoters, said 
that the real question arising under the Bill was the form which, 
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in their lordships’ judgment, should be given to the principle 
upon which payment or contribution should be made by owners 
of property in respect of any property which might be bettered by 
the improvement. It was in connection with that approach that 
the knotty question which was known by the ugly word of “better- 
ment” had been discussed before both Houses of Parliament, but 
the questions now left between the parties were comparatively 
small. The recommendations of the Lords’ committee last session 
on the question were of such a character that neither party were 
perfectly satisfied with the conclusions arrived. at, but they 
seemed to afford a satisfactory via media and were now generally 
accepted as the basis upon which the question might be dis- 
posed of. The Lords’ committee recognised the doctrine of 
“ worsement,” namely, that when the owner had property in 
the immediate neighbourhood which was found to be injured 
in its market value by the same work, the amount of injury 
should be considered in determining the charge to be imposed 
upon him for improvements. ‘“ Immediate neighbourhood ” 
was a phrase requiring some legislative definition in any 
application of the principle. The main question was as to the 
area to be fixed for the worsement, and the Council proposed 
that the areas of betterment and worsement should be co- 
incident. Another question between the parties was the 
period within which the owner of property should be entitled to 
say that the betterment was a charge which he should not sub- 
mit to, and exercise his option of calling upon the Council to 
purchase the property out and out at the initial,valuation. Com- 
paring the Manchester clause with that now proposed, he said that 
under the former clause the owner would have power to wait 
until the whole assessment for betterment had been determined, 
but the London County Council thought that the better time 
for him to exercise his option was when he received notice of 
the charge proposed to be made upon him ; otherwise he would 
take his chance of a favourable verdict on betterment, and if 
the betterment suited him he would keep the property subject 
to the betterment, but if it did not suit him he would then 
come and claim that the local authority should purchase. The 
Council thought that was too late a period at which to exercise 
the option, astit would really be a case of “ Head, I win ; tails, 
you lose.” Another question which would arise was whether 
the assessment should be made by an arbitrator or a jury, the 
London County Council preferring an arbitrator who should at 
the same time fix both the betterment and worsement. 

Mr. H. L. Cripps, parliamentary-agent to the Council, gave 
evidence in support of the clause, and being asked by the 
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chairman whether, supposing the worsement came to a higher 
sum than the betterment, the owner would receive the 
difference in cash, said that he would not, as the worsement 
was to be merely a set-off against any betterment. Mr. Binnie, 
the engineer to the Council, also gave evidence and said that 
he did not believe any of the properties in the immediate 
neighbourhood would be damaged, but that the proposed 
work would be a great public improvement, to the advantage 
of everybody. 

This being the case for the promoters, Mr. Baumann asked 
their lordships to reinsert the amendments which that House 
inserted in the Bill last year at his instance and which had 
been accepted by the House of Commons, and passed into law in 
the case of the Manchester Bill. What he asked for was that 
worsement should be set off whether within or without the 
betterment area, the right to have a jury instead of an 
arbitrator, and to exercise the option of selling the property 
after the decision of the tribunal had been given determining 
the amount of the charge upon his property. 

The Chairman said the committee had given the three 
points which were practically the points in question, and they 
had decided to leave them as they stood in the Bill, and not 
to accept the amendments. The clauses were then gone 
through, and the Bill was ordered to be reported to the House 
for third reading. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


ON Wednesday, the 3rd inst., a visit was paid by the Society of 
Engineers to the Outer Harbour Extension Works, the existing 
harbour, and the Electricity Supply Co.’s Station at Dover. 

Among those present were Mr. Wm. Geo. Peirce (president), 
Mr. Joseph Bernays, Mr. Jabez Church, Mr. Charles Gandon, 
Mr. George A. Goodwin, and Mr. A. T. Walmisley {past presi- 
dents), Mr. G. Maxwell Lawford (vice-president), Mr. Charles 
Mason (member of council), Mr. J. C. Coode, Sir William H. 
Crundall, J.P. (Mayor of Dover), Sir John Jackson, Messrs. 
A. W. Ackermann, G. Anderson, T. W. Baker, W. Benbow, 
W. Binny, G: Burt, D. B. Butler, J. F. Chancellor, J. L. Chap- 
man, W. G. Cooke, G. Etlinger, J. Etherington, J.P.,S. N. 
Glass, P.- Griffith, N. Harker, W. H. Hill, H. W. Jewell, 
B. D. Kershaw, H. H. L. Lewis, J. Manwaring, J. Wallace 
Peggs, W. R. Phillips, J. J. Rawlings, R. J. G. Read, J. Sheehan, 
S. Simmelkjor, J. S. Tamburini, W. G. Wales, J. Wood, and 
G, A. Pryce Cuxson (secretary). 


Outer Harbour Extension Works, 

The outer harbour now under construction at Dover has 
been designed for commercial purposes, and not as a harbour 
of refuge, the chief object being the provision, in all states of 
weather and tide, of accommodation for the embarking and 
landing of passengers on and from ’cross Channel steamers. 
The powers for the construction of the harbour were obtained 
by the Dover Harbour Board in 1891. 

The works contemplated under the Act consist of :— 

a, An extension of the Admiralty Pier, 580 feet in length, 
running approximately in an easterly direction. 

6, An eastern arm starting near the clock tower ; total 
length, 2,760 feet. 

c. The reclamation of about five acres of the sea bed 
between the shore end of the Admiralty Pier and the entrance 
to the existing inner harbour, with two large steamer jetties. 
projecting therefrom. 

The work now under construction, as a first instalment of 
the complete design, is the East Pier (2), the contract for which 
is being carried out by Sir John Jackson, Messrs. Coode, Son 
& Matthews being the engineers. The first 1,260 feet of this. 
work will be an iron viaduct in bays of 4o feet, except at three 
points in its length, where stiffening bays of 20 feet span and of 
greater width will be added to give lateral rigidity to the work. 
The main part of the viaduct will have a uniform width of 
30 feet, including a footpath 6 feet wide on each side. The 
deck is at a level of 19 feet above high water of spring tides. 

In consequence of great irregularity in the quality of the 
chalk bottom, the centre pile of each bay is fixed on a cast-iron 
cylinder filled with concrete, after being sunk well into the solid 
chalk ; the outer piles have cast-steel screws 4 feet in diameter. 
The superstructure is formed of three rows of lattice girders, 
properly braced, carrying corrugated decking, on which the 
road and footpaths will be formed. The gutters, curbs, and 
nosings are of cast-iron. The direction of the viaduct is 
approximately south-east. Its outer end will abut on the solid 
portion of the pier, this latter being 1,500 feet long. 

For about 400 feet from its commencement the solid work 
will follow the same south-easterly direction as the viaduct, but 
thereafter it will gradually curve to the south and south-west. 

The entrance between the head of the East Pier and the 
end of the Amiralty Pier extension will be 450 feet in width, its 
aspect being slightly to the north of east. 

The blocks in this solid work will range from 12 to 20 tons 
in weight. Above low water they will be faced with granite, 
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and will in all cases be founded on the chalk, into which they 
will be sunk a depth of about 3 feet. The top width of the pier 
will be 35 feet, and the coping level 10 feet above high water 
spring tides, the difference between the level of this portion of 
the work and that of the viaduct being met by an incline with 
an easy gradient. On the seaward side there will be a parapet 
ro feet wide, somewhat similar to that on the Admiralty Pier. 
The pier will be finished by a circular head, 55 feet in diameter, 
on which it is proposed to construct a lighthouse. 

The extension of the Admiralty Pier will be of a similar 
character of construction to the outer portion of the existing 
work, but it is proposed to use concrete blocks of greater weight 
than those in the present structure. 

As soon as sufficient shelter is obtained from works (a) and 
(2), it is proposed to commence the reclamation (c) and the two 
steamer jetties, each 400 feet long and too feet in width. 
These jetties will be furnished with landing stages, and will 
practically form covered stations into which the trains of the 
London, Chatham and Dover and the South-eastern Railways 
will run, 

The bed of the harbour will be dredged so as to give a 
minimum depth of 15 feet at low water of ordinary spring tides 
alongside the jetties and in their vicinity. 

The sheltered area of the new harbour when completed will 
be 56 acres. 

Admiralty Pier and Inner Harbour. 

The Admiralty Pier affords protection to the western side 
of the new works. There are two basins: one known as the 
Wellington basin, of about 33 acres, with gates of 70 feet open- 
ing, and the other the Granville basin, of 43 acres, with gates 
of 65 feet opening. The present outer harbour of 133 acres 
will become an inner tidal harbour at the completion of the 
extension works. A new lighthouse with a masonry tower 
surmounted by a lantern of the fourth order is being erected at 
the turret end of the Admiralty Pier, and the slipway at the 
upper end of the Wellington basin is capable of hauling up a 
safe load of 800 tons. The river Dour, from which Dover 
takes its name, discharges into the harbour upon the upper or 
north side of the Wellington dock. Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
M.Inst.C.E., as engineer to the Dover Harbour Board, has 
charge of the Admiralty Pier and inner harbour. Captain 
Dixon is the harbour-master. 


Electricity Supply Company's Station, 
The entrance to the lighting station is by a private road 


leading from Park Street. The building consists of offices, 
occupying the west portion, and adjoining these are the engine- 
and boiler-rooms, 

The engine-room, which is faced with glazed bricks through- 
out, is 100 feet in length by 30 feet in width ; the boiler-room 
is 100 feet long by 45 feet wide. 

The engine-room contains the main engines and dynamos, 
which at present are two 100 K.W., one 75 K.W., and one 
50 K.W. Mordey alternators, each coupled direct, through a 
flexible coupling, to Raworth vertical compound condensing 
engines, in which forced lubrication is adopted. The alternator 
bearings are lubricated by means of force pumps. Each main 
generating unit is controlled by a switch pillar containing, 
beside the necessary voltmeters and ammeters, the armature, 
field, and synchroniser switches, which are  inter-locking. 
These switch pillars throw the alternators on to the omnibus 
mains which run to the circuit board through the recording and 
other instruments. There is at present provision on this circuit 
board for six circuits, two of which are for the control of public 
arc lamps, the remainder being for private lighting. Each 
circuit is provided with double pole quick-break switches, fuses, 
and ammeter. ' 

Situated on one side of the engine-room are two continuous 
current dynamos, coupled direct to vertical compound tandem 
engines. These machines feed on to omnibus mains, from 
which the alternator fields are excited. 

The engine-room also contains two Tangye’s centrifugal 
pumps, coupled direct to vertical engines, which draw water 
from the river Dour at a point about Ico yards distant, for use 
in the condensers, attached one to each of the main engines, 
The pumps draw their supply through two 12-inch pipes, 
forming a duplicate suction, and also discharge into duplicate 
12-inch mains. A basin has been built in the river bed ata 
point where the suction pipes draw their supply. 

All the engines are supplied with steam from a ring main, 
situated in the boiler-room and drained by a McDougall steam 
trap. 

The floor of the engine-room is about 5 feet above the level 
of the road. Machinery can thus be readily lifted from 
waggons by means of a 15-ton crane, which traverses the 
engine-room. 

The boiler-room, which is on the road level, now contains 
two Babcock & Wilcox boilers, each of 200 horse-power, work- 
ing at 150-lbs, pressure, with space and foundations for five 
more of the same size. The flue extends along one side of the 
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boiler-room, passes under the front of the buildings, and 
terminates in a handsome circular chimney shaft, 120 feet in 
height. 

A Green's economiser of 128 tubes, the scrapers of which 
are driven by an alternating current motor, is employed for 
heating the feed water, which is drawn by two 3-throw feed 
pipes, either from a well sunk in the boiler-room, or from the 
tank receiving the condensed water from the main engines, and 
which can be further heated by the exhaust steam from the 
auxiliary engines. The feed pipes are also arranged so that 
these pumps can deliver water direct into the boilers without 
its passing through the economiser. The boiler-room also 
contains a water meter and a measuring tank. The engine- and 
boiler-rooms are lighted and ventilated from the roof, so as to 
avoid side windows, and thus reduce any sound to a minimum, 

The supply leaves the station at a pressure of 2,0co volts, 
by Silvertown concentric cables, to some eighteen transformer 
street boxes in various parts of the town, where the current is 
converted to a pressure of Ioo volts and distributed by means 
of Prescot paper-insulated mains to consumers’ premises. 

There are at present twenty-one public arc lamps in the 
streets, each of 2,000 N.C.P., and ten further lamps have been 
contracted for, to be suspended from arches. 

The contract for the whole of the machinery has been, and 
is being, carried out by the Brush Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited. Engineer and manager: Mr. A. J. Lawson. 
Resident engineer: Mr. A. A. Whitlock. 


BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS. 


THE Bristol Master Builders’ Association have just held their 
annual outing. Bridgwater and the Quantocks were selected 
for the outing. Mr. E. H. Hill, of Bridgwater, conducted the 
party. The following gentlemen acted as stewards :—Messrs. 
George Wilkins (president), G. Humphreys (treasurer), E. T. 
Hatherly, William Church, A. Krauss, W. H. Cowlin, and 
H. J. Spear (secretary). At Bridgwater the party was conveyed 
in brakes to Quantock Lodge. At the farm luncheon was 
served in the open air under the shade of some fine trees. 
Donsborough Hill and Camp were visited, and some time was 
spent in admiring the fine views of Bridgwater Bay and the 
country around. A walk vzé@ Butterfly Glen brought the party 
to Olfoxton Park and House and Holford. At the latter place 
the brakes were in waiting, and the visitors were driven back 
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to Bridgwater, where dinner was served at the Clarence Hotel. 
Some fifty or sixty sat down, Mr. George Wilkins (president) 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were Messrs. 
G. H. Perrin (president Bristol Chamber of Commerce), H. W. 
Pollard (Mayor of Bridgwater), W. K. Thomas, W. H. Cowlin, 
Frank Cowlin, Chas, Cowlin, Philip Triggs, Arthur Scull, 
George Humphreys (treasurer of the association), E. T. 
Hatherly, Wm. Church, J. Eastabrook, W. K. Jelly, J. Bastow, 
A. Krauss, H. A. Forse, W. H. Brown (solicitor of the associa- 
tion), A. Hill, T. Bazzard, J. Jones, P. O. H. Reid (town clerk 
of Bridgwater), H. J. Kepple, T. Vincent, G. Crispin, — Vin- 


cent, jun., E. Preece, F. Martin, R. I. Weight, E. Harvey, - 


G. H. Wilkins, J. Davis, C. Cornish, E. Colston Edkins, 
Stephen Ambrose (president Bath Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion), M. Bowerman, W. P. Saunders, J. D. Ratcliffe, Morley 
May, G. Machin, E. H. Hill, Wm. Cottrell, C, E. Hagon, 
G. W. Humphreys, A. Barratt, A. Krauss, jun., J. S. Gover, 
J. Cox, F. Woodward, jun., C, E. Wilson, and H. J. Spear 
(secretary of the Association). 

The chairman gave the toast of “ The Queen,” Mr. W. H. 
Cowlin “‘ The National Association of Master Builders.” 

Mr. Krauss replied. They had had some trouble in the 
building trade in Bridgwater, but he thought that if they had 
had a society there the trouble might have been settled some 
time ago. 

Mr. Church said builders in every town and city should be 
affiliated to the association. 

Mr. H. J. Spear proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hill. Mr. 
Church seconded, and the motion was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Brown gave ‘The Merchant Traders.” In the course 
of a somewhat despondent speech he urged that the future of 
the city of Bristol lay in the hands of the merchant traders. 

Mr. May, in reply, said that on behalf of the timber trade 
he should like to say that the hopeful tendency was a great 
source of satisfaction. Many of them had their hands full—a 
great deal more so than in the depressing times through which 
they had passed. 

Mr. Ambrose gave “The Bristol Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion.” 

The chairman said that the association was slowly doing 
good work in Bristol. He thought that if it were not for the 
association they would have had more trouble in Bristol. 
There was some trouble, but they were able to keep it under. 

Other toasts followed, and the party left the town at 9.1 P.M, 
arriving in Bristol soon after half-past ten. 
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MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A MEETING of the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers was held in Halifax last week. Mr. 
E, R. S. Escott, borough engineer, presided. 

Mr. Escott, in his address, said that perhaps no subject of 
late had called forth more attention and consideration than 
that of sewage disposal, and engineers representing inland 
towns had found it extremely difficult to produce an effluent 
suitable to be discharged into any pure water river or stream, 
Throughout the length and breadth of the country they 
heard of rivers conservancy boards being established, with 
powers granted by Parliament equal to, if not surpassing, 
the provisions contained in the Public Health Act,1875. They 
gathered also from the proceedings that had already been 
taken in the matter that local authorities would no longer 
be allowed to discharge the raw sewage of their respective 
districts into any stream flowing through the same. The 
present Act of Parliament had for years given corporations 
and local boards all the powers necessary to deal with this 
important subject. Yet the progress made in their manufac- 
turing towns to obtain the desired effect had not met with the 
success that many of them had looked for. It therefore still 
remained for the municipal engineer to persevere in this 
difficult, yet interesting branch of the profession, and not for a 
moment to think of giving in until the streams of every valley 
and district were flowing with clear, bright and pure water 
from source to ocean. How was this to be accomplished? It 
was thought by many that every available piece of land should 
be purchased for land filtration, and, where land could be 
obtained at a reasonable price per acre, it might be advisable 
to secure it. Yet this, in his opinion, was only a minor point 
for consideration. No doubt they all agreed that a clear and 
bright effluent could be produced by land filtration where they 
had a sufficient area, yet he contended that a bright, clear and 
pure effluent could be produced by chemical treatment and 
precipitating tanks of such a strength of purity as to justify its 
discharge into every river or stream of the country. The 
extent of land required must be determined by circumstances. 
One acre per 1,000 of the population, or even half an acre 
for that number, must, in many cases, be quite out of the 
question, for it was quite evident that in the very near future, 
with science and chemistry combined, the land required would be 
reduced toa small area, and that a town with 100,000 of a popu- 
lation would not require 1-20th part of an acre per 1,000 for the 


treatment and disposal of its sewage. It was with regret that 
he was unable to place before the meeting any definite standard 
of purity for sewage effluents. They were left very much to 
their own resources upon this difficult subject. A pure 
effluent must be produced, yet the analysis of such effluent 
that would give satisfaction to the Rivers Conservancy Board 
was at present unknown to them. Combined drainage was 
another subject of importance that had received considerable 
attention of late, and it was to be hoped that before long the 
law relating to this matter would be altered. With respect to 
hospitals, municipal engineers were often called upon, under 
very short notice, to erect fever and smallpox hospitals. When 
the cost of such buildings was defrayed out of rates, there was 
not much difficulty to contend with, and no time was lost in 
executing the works. But when the intended erection com- 
prised a permanent administrative block for the medical officer, 
officials, nurses and staff, wards, &c., and application was made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow money 
for the erection cf such buildings, the question became one of 
considerable importance. The cost of the new hospital 
did not appear to enter into the consideration of the 
head department, and when waited upon with some 
modest design of an inexpensive character, in every way 
suitable to meet the pressing requirements of the epidemic, 
they were most politely handed a carefully drawn-up 
report upon the provisions of isolation hospital accommodation 
for local sanitary authorities, accompanied by several specimen 
sheets of plans and sections, showing administrative block and 
wards, drawn to suit the requirements of nearly every district, 
with the intimation that plans drawn to correspond with these 
specimens were the only plans the department would consider 
or accept. They were therefore obliged to return home and 
with all speed produce another set of drawings before any 
sanction would be granted to borrow the amount of money 
required. This delay might lead to very serious consequences 
where an epidemic was at the time raging, and to avoid any 
unnecessary delay he would suggest to the members about to 
erect fever or smallpox hospitals to approach the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the first instance. The president described the 
hospital about to be erected by the Halifax Corporation, designs 
of which were exhibited in the room, the estimated cost of 
carrying them out being 12,000/, exclusive of land. In the 
present day, he continued, it was absolutely necessary that 
every authority should be fully alive to the importance of pro- 
viding fever and smallpox hospitals arranged on the latest and 
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most modern principles that the Local Government Board 
required. 

Alderman James Booth testified to the great value of the 
association, not only to the members themselves, but to the 
different corporations with which they were identified. One 
of the burning questions of the day, he said, was that of sewage 
purification, and the most economical means by which that 
purification could be done. Most of the gentlemen present 
would have had experience, not only in the carrying out of their 
own ideas, but also of the difficulties which the Local Govern- 
ment Board put in their way. The Local Government Board 
appeared to have a stereotyped way by which the thing should 
be done. Whatever was suggested, and whatever might be for 
the best, they had fixed ideas, and at the present time it was 
almost impossible to move them from them. Their position in 
Halifax was that they had formulated a method by which they 
could accomplish all that ought to be done. The effluent from 
their experimental site was of a character that, they considered, 
ought to satisfy everybody. The Local Government Board, 
however, stated that it did not matter what filtration process 
they went through, they would insist on iand filtration, and in 
Halifax, with 90,000 inhabitants, some forty or fifty acres of 
ground would be required so that land filtration could be 
adopted, That would mean an immense cost to the borough. 
It seemed as if the Local Government Board wanted them to 
turn the effluent into the streams in a purer state than what it 
came in nature, and that was really an absurdity. He thought 
that an association like that, when they got together to discuss 
the question, were of sufficient importance to bring pressure to 
bear on the Local Government Board. Surely their opinions 
ought to be of far greater importance than the opinions of just 
two or three members in London. Talk about Home Rule, he 
thought that, if there was anything that would convert one to 
Home Rule principles, it was the methods adopted by the Local 
Government Board in London with regard to the carrying out 
of different home matters. 

_ Mr. T. H. Mawson read a paper on “Park and Garden 
Architecture,” in which he maintained that design must every- 
where be apparent, and that little or nothing must he left to 
accident for its effect. He expressed the opinion that little 
advance had been made in the art of laying out our gardens 
and parks since the Georgian period, when men turned their 
backs upon heroic efforts and grand aims, and imitation took 
the place of exalted idealisation, the crudest forms in natwe 
being placed upon a higher pedestal than the sweetest forms 


purified by man’s imagination. Let them compare the modern 
park, with its curling walks and drives leading to nowhere, its 
lakes in unnatural situations, cast-iron fountains, little moun- 
tains, &c., with the stately avenues, grand parterres, quiet 
alleys, shady walks, sparkling fountains, and they got some 
idea of the gulf separating the two schools of landscape 
gardening, the new and the old. To attain to the ex- 
cellence of the old work it was necessary that every- 
thing should be designed in harmony with due regard to 
fitness, proportion and balance, without incongruity or dis- 
cord. The requirements of the surrounding population would, 
of course, decide what to go in for—a lake for boating, 
bathing-ponds, children’s playground, cycling-track, football 
and cricket grounds, bowling, tennis, archery and quoit grounds, 
and gymnasiums for both sexes—and walks should run to 
where it was most desirable to go, perhaps to the lake, and 
pleasing views should be passed, and there was a dell here and 
a copse there for quiet bypaths, the whole attractions being 
connected without destroying the natural contour of the land, 
avoiding deep cuttings and high embankments. Graceful 
curves should be the rule in walks, Everything of a cast-iron 
or tin-tabernacle nature should be avoided. There should be 
no bedding out or display of foreign shrubs of the monkey- 
puzzler order, nor should there be any notices warning people 
to keep off the grass ; everything unsightly should be hidden. 
A large conservatory or winter garden would add much to such 
a park’s attractions, large enough for a show in every season ; 
there should be a chrysanthemum show for every park. He 
came to the conclusion that the public valued most things in 
proportion to the amount of honest work put into them by the 
designer and craftsmen working under him, 
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and institute building, containing a large room which was used 
on certain evenings by the volunteers for drill, and would be 
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duce the entire work in “The Architect,” with the letter- 
“press descriptions by Dawson Turner. The publication 
of the series will commence on Friday, July 5, 1895. The 
usual ink-photo illustrations w.ll also appear in each 
number, 

Price 4d. weekly, or sent direct by post on receipt of 
“cheque or postal order for 19s. per annum. Immediate 
application should be made, as these numbers are likely to 
s00n run out of print. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LoNDON, W.C. 
Ss ” : 
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Gas Services in Factories and Public Buildings, also in 
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GAS ENGINEERS, 
55 Southwark Park Rd., Bermondsey, 
LONDON. 
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let on other evenings for entertainments and meetings. The 
club, which had a library containing 352 volumes, and was 
managed by the workpeople, had proved an advantage to the 
whole neighbourhood, with the single exception of the public- 
houses. At King’s Norton they had a very prettily laid-out 
recreation-ground, to which a small addition had been made 
during the past year, and this was highly appreciated, Their 
predecessors in erecting works at King’s Norton did a good 
deal to destroy the beauty of the neighbourhood, but the evil 
had to some extent been mitigated by leaving a fine open space, 
which would become more and more valuable, for the neigh- 
bourhood was being rapidly built over. 
the ground which would eventually be used by the Smethwick 
and Broad Street workpeople—the work had been very 
much delayed by the exceedingly severe spring, and he 
hoped that the patience of the workpeople would be fully 
rewarded by the noble ground they would have at 
their disposal next spring. Turning to the report, the 
result of the year’s trading was a profit of 99,5962. 16s, 8d., and 
to this had to be added the amount brought forward, 
38,0327. 175. 9a, making a total of 137,629/. 14s. sd. After 
paying the interim dividend and the interest on the preference 
shares, there remained 111,554/7. 145. 5a. Of that, 1,500/. 
would go in directors’ remuneration, and it was proposed to 
place to the reserve fund 25,0004, and to the depreciation 
account 25,000/, and to carry forward 12,9792. 14s. 5a, the 
amount placed to the depreciation account being practically 
taken, as he then foreshadowed, from the large amount carried 
forward last year. Then they would require 5,000/. for interest 
on the preference shares, and they proposed to pay on the 
ordinary shares a dividend of tos. per share with a bonus of 
Ios., making practically 15 per cent. for the year. The amount 
required to pay the preference shareholders their interest was a 
little over 10,000/. per annum, and as the income from invest- 
ments in good securities altogether outsidethe business amounted 
to 7,000/. per annum the company had only to earn a profit of 
3,000/, to make the interest absolutely secure. No doubt many 
persons, looking at the balance-sheet, would think that the 
manufacture of iron-wood screws was an exceedingly profitable 
business, but, as Mr. F. Nettlefold had explained to them on 
more than one occasion, they were always on the look-out for 
new articles to add to their list of miscellaneous manufactures. 
In this respect the works which they were removing from Wel- 
lington, in Shropshire, to Newport, in South Wales, had been 
of great, he might almost say of paramount, importance to 


ali 


At Thimble Mill— | 


“ammniin 
ay 


them, not only giving them a constant and uniform supply of 
wire, but being of great advantage to them in other respects, . 
He had recently witnessed some tests at these works, and the 
quality of the metal was magnificent. Looking at facts like 
these, and at the strength of the balance-sheet, he thought they 
might face the future with absolute equanimity. 

Mr. E. Nettlefold seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Joseph Ash, in proposing a vote of thanks tothe Board, 
expressed the belief that the revival of trade that had been 
talked about so long had commenced, and that therefore they 
might look for even a better report next year. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con= 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 


Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


11722. Thomas Lovell Phipps, for “ Improvements in water- 
pipes to prevent bursting from frost.” 

11918. Horation Saqui, for “Improvements in bolts and 
fasteners for doors, windows and the like,” 

11930. Hector Sadin, for “Improvements in schist in the 
manufacture of bricks for building purposes.” 

12064. Ernst de la Sauce, for “Improvements in metal 
window-frames.” 

12118. Thomas Henry Westley, for “Improvements in 
dust, draught and weather excluders for doors.” 

12175. Leonard Eugene Cowey, for “Improvements in 
flushing apparatus.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Arehitect and Contract Reporter, 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 
; ; 


[Zxtract froma lecture on Architects Libvartes by Professor 
f See Smith, F.RIB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

_ “Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
Is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
oe numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted uniess authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
Publication, but as a guarantee of good Satth, 

Correspondents are requested as much as Possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corres 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) ZO 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : . ° SO Ow 6h4 
For Quarter Page . c : : . » 210 0 
For Half Page ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 4 I0 Oo 
For a page 7 < . c 6 ° oe th he) 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125, per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series Qo) insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
a tei a tata J 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not lates 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


“CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE —July 18.—For Altering Chapel. Mr. T, 
Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, Aber« 
dare. 

ABOYNE.—July 16.—For Building Dwelling-houses, 
Wm. Dyack, Burgh Surveyor, Aberdeen. 

ADLESTROP.—July 23.—For Building Cottage at Station, 
Mr. G, K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

BARNSLEY.—July 13.—For Bathrooms at Workhouse, Mr. 
G, Moxon, Architect, Church Street, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—July 15.—For Building Seven Houses. 
Andrew Wilson, 79 Summer Lane, Barnsley. 

BATH.—July 23.—For Additions to Passenger Station. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

BELFAST.—July 16.—For Additions to Warehouse. 
Braddell, Architect, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

BEN RHYDDING.—For Building Semi-detached Villas. Mr¢ 
Samuel Robinson, Architect, 15 Cheapside, Bradford. 

BETHESDA —July 19.—For Building Schools. Messrs. 
Willink & Thicknesse, Architects, 14 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


BIRKENHEAD.—July 13.—For Vestibule and Shops at 
Market. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

BIRKENHEAD.—July 19.—For Extension of Workshops. 
The Water Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD.—July 23.—For Building Warehouse. 
G, K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, 


BIRMINGHAM.—July 19.—-For the Erection of a Branch 
Post Office at Five Ways. Messrs. Harris & Harris, 22 Surrey . 
Street, W.C. 

BosToNn.—July 15.—For Building Schools, Mr. James 
Rowell, Architect, Borough Surveyor’s Office, Market Place, 
Boston. 

BOURNEMOUTH. — July 19.— For Supplying and Fixing 
about 1,960 Yards of Wrought-iron Unclimbable Fencing. 
Mr. F. W. Lacey, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON.—July 15.-—For Building School, &c, 
Messrs. Adye & Adye, Architects, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—For Building Nine Houses. 
& Co., Architects, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—For Building Country House. 
E. Marten, Architects, Charles Street, Bradford. 

BRENTFORD.—July 23.—For Building Public Baths. Mr. 
Nowell Parr, Engineer, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 

BRIGHTON.—July 12.—For the Supply of Granite Spaces, 
Mr. F. J. C. May, C.E., Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRIGHTON.—July 16.—For Building Cookery School. 
Messrs. Simpson & Son, Architects, 16 Ship Street, brighton. 

BRYMBO.—July 15.—For Building Schoolroom and Addi- 
tions to Church. Mr. John E. Lash, Architect, 5 Temple Row, 
Wrexham, 

BURNT YATES.—July 16.—For Additions to Church. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 
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24.—For Building Chimney and Other 


Bury.—July r 
The Borough Engineer. 


Vorks at Sewage Works. 


CAMBERWELL.—July 15.—For Repairing 
Boundary Walls and Fences at Myatt’s Fields. 
Hooke, L.C.C., Spring Gardens, S.W. 


CARDIFF.—July 20.—For Building Warehouse and Offices. 
Messrs. J. P. Jones, Richards & Budgen, Architects, 18 St. 
Mary Street, Cardiff. 


CHURCH.—July 23.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Station Buildings, Extension, &c., of Platforms, New Subway, 
Extension of Warehouse, New Shed, and Reconstruction of 
Bridge. The Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. 


and Painting 
Mr. H. Dela 


CLAPTON.—July 16.—For Supply and Erection of a Street 
Bridge across the River Lea. Mr. H. De la Hooke, L.C.C., 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


CooKHAM.—July 16.—For a Complete New System of 
Steam and Hot-water Boilers and Services, and Heating 
Apparatus, Kitchen, Scullery and Laundry Fittings, &c. Mr. 
E. J. Shrewsbury, Queen Street Chambers, Maidenhead. 


DARLINGTON.—July 17.—For Boundary Wall and Pali- 
sading to Church. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Architects, 
Feethams, Darlington. 


DARWEN,—July 23.—For Reconstruction of Goose House 
Road Bridge. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


DUMFRIES.—July 15.—For Building Hotel at Railway 
Station. The Engineer, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow. 


ECCLESALL BIERLOW.—July 16.—For Alterations to Work- 
house. Mr. T. G. Edwards, Architect, Davy’s Buildings, 
Fargate, Sheffield. 


ENFIELD.—July 12.—For Enlarging the Existing Chapel in 
Connection with the Cemetery, at Enfield Highway (Cemetery 
No. 2), and for Carrying-out Certain Sanitary Works in 
Connection therewith. Messrs. Robertson & Ellis, Vestry 
Office, Enfield Town. 


ELLAND.—July 23—For Building Warehouse, Goods’ 
Offices, &c. The Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. 


FARNBOROUGH.—July 15.—For Laying about 827 Yards of 
12-Inch and 434 Yards of 9-Inch Earthenware Sewer Pipes, 
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Sycamore Avenue. Also Amendments to the Existing System 
of Sewers. Mr. F. S. Chandler, Farnborough. 


FALMOUTH.—July 17.—For Stables at Workhouses. Mr. 
John H. Genn, 23 Church Street, Falmouth. 


GLascow.—July 18.—For Superstructure and Completion 
of Art Galleries. Messrs. Douglas, Hunter & Whitson, 197 St 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


GLOUCESTER.—July 12.—For Erection of Sanitary Depot 
and Stabling. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor, Gloucester. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—July 22.—For Alterations to Bolton 
Schools. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 5 Queen Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 


HADLEIGH.—For Pair of Cottages. 
Architect, Wimbourne House, Ipswich. 


HALIFAX.—July 27.—For Additions to Oddfellows’ Hall. 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Architects, Lord Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—For Building Mission Church and Schools. Mr. 
Herbert W. Booth, Architect, King Cross, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—July 16.—For Building Mixed School. Mr. E. E. 
Scrivener, Architect, Howard Place, Hanley. 

HIGHBURY.—July 15.—For Paving with Asphalte the Foot- 
ways of Highbury New Park. Mr, W. F. Dewey, Vestry Hall, 
Upper Street, N. 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—July 16.—For Converting Buildings 
into Cottages. Mr. Edward Sharman, Surveyor, Welling- 
borough. 

IsLINGTON.—For the Construction of a Temporary Floor 
to Cover 1st Class Swimming Bath, Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 
F.R.L.B.A., 6 John Street, Bedford Row. 

KENDAL.—July 16.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr. 
John Stalker, Architect, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 

Krew GARDENS.—July 13.—For the Purchase of a Disused 
Cornish Boiler and a Donkey Engine. Mr. Reginald B. Brett, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

KIRKCALDY.—Aug. 1.—For Building Beveridge Hall and 
Library, and Adam Smith Hall. Messrs. Dunn & Findlay, 
Architects, 94 George Street, Edinburgh. 

KNUTSFORD. — July 13.—Grand Stand, Shedding, &c. 


Mr. John S. Corder, — 


Mr. T. A. Beckett, Secretary, St. Werburgh’s Chambers, 
Chester. 


together with the Necessary Manholes, Lampholes, Air Shafts, 
&c., in the Park, Closeworth, Gravel, and Yeovil Roads, and 
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LEWISHAM.—July 19.—For the Erection of a Postman’s 
Sorting Office. Mr. Stephenson, 38 Parliament Street, S.W. 

LIMEHOUSE —July 22._For Relaying the Carriageways of 
Parts of Cable Street, Shadwell, and Gill Street, and Parts of 
Ropemaker’s Fields, Gun Lane, Northey Street, and Narrow 
Street, Limehouse, and Supplying New Guernsey and Aber- 
deen Granite. Mr. Sidney G. Ratcliff, District Board Offices, 
White Horse Street, E. 

LLANGYNOG.—July 20.—For Building Chapel. 
Hughes, Church Street, Llangynog, Oswestry. 

LunDY ISLAND.—July 20.—For Building Church. 
John Norton, Architect, 95 Ridgmount Gardens, London. 

MANAFON.—July 17.—For Reseating Church. Mr. W. H. 
Spaull, Architect, Oswestry. 

MANCHESTER. — July 16.—For Railway Stabling. The 
Engineer, London Road Station, Manchester. 

NANTYGLO.—July 15.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Garnvach. Mr. George Rosser, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Abercarn. 

NEW MALDEN.—July 19.—For Building Two Shops, 
Davison, Glebe Side, New Malden. 

NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 20.—For Construction 
of an Outfall Sewer of Brick and Concrete, with all the Neces- 
sary Manholes, Ventilators and Storm Overflows ; the Con- 
struction of Outfall Works, consisting of Buildings, Precipitating 
Tanks, and the Provision of Machinery for Mixing Chemicals, 
and for Sludge Pressing, Penstock Chamber, Roads and all 
Works incidental thereto. Messrs. Hovenden & Barber, 
30 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 

NORTHERN OUTFALL SEWER.—July 16.—For Work to be 
Done in the Painting, &c., of the Exposed Ironwork along the 
Line of the Northern Outfall Sewer, and known as North 
London Railway, River Lea, Waterworks, Feeder, Pudding 
Mill River, City Mills River, Waterworks River, Abbey Mills 
Lane, Channelsea and Abbey Creek, North Woolwich Railway, 
Tilbury Railways, and Ireland Bridges and Sewers, in the 
Counties of Essex and Middlesex. Mr. H. de la Hooke, 


Mr. John 


Mr. 


Mr. 


SOUTHWICK.—July 18.—-For Additions to Schools. Mr. 
W. H. Stanley, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Trowbridge. 

ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA,—August 15.—For Laying and 
Jointing (but not Providing) the following Lengths of Hassall’s 
Patent Pipes, viz.: 456 Lineal Yards of Pipes 18 Inches 
Diameter, 112 Lineal Yards of Pipes 15 Inches Diameter, 
1,150 Lineal Yards of Pipes 12 Inches Diameter, 174 Lineal 
Yards of Pipes 9 Inches Diameter; the building of the 
Necessary Manholes and Lampholes on the same, and the 
Formation of Four Flushing Tanks. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 
C.E., 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

STRATFORD.—July 13.—For the Purchase of Two Houses 
for Breaking Up. Mr. J. Owens Perry, Hackney Union, 
Homerton. 

ST, GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST.—July 12.— For Painting, 
Repairing and Other Work at Infirmary. Messrs. Wilson, 
Son & Aldwinckle, Vestry Hall, Cable Street, E. 

SWANAGE.—July 25.—For Building Board Schools. 
S. J. S. Tatchell, Clerk to the School Board. 

THAME.—July 12.For the Supply of 250 Tons of Broken 
2-inch Granite. Mr. Wm. Parker, Corn Market, Thame. 

UPPER CUDWORTH.—July 18.—For Building Shop and 
Six Houses. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt 
Street, Barnsley. 

WEsT HamM.—July 13.—For the Supply of Furniture and 
Fittings at Two Board Schools. Messrs. J. T. Newman & 
Jacques, 2 Fen Court, E.C. 

WINTERBOURNE STEEPLETEN.—July 12.—For Erection 
of Schools. Messrs. Northcroft, Son & Neighbour, 57 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 

WOKING.—July 16.—For Additions to Maybury School. 
Messrs. Welman & Street, Architects, Church Street, 
Godalming. 

WYKE ReEcIs.—For the Erection of Proposed Schools. 
Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, 77 St. Thomas’s Street, Weymouth. 

YORK.—July 16.—For Farm Buildings. Mr. W. G. Penty, 
Architect, Clifford Street, York. 


Mr. 


L.C.C., Spring Gardens, S.W. 


SALTERHEBBLE.—July 15.—For Additions and Repewing 


Methodist Church. 
George Street, Halifax. 


SELKIRK —July 15.—For Public Halls, 


Architect, Edinburgh. 


Messrs. Horsfall & Williaras, Architects, 


THE Wembley Urban District Council invite designs and 


tenders for the proposed public offices, which must be sent in 


Mr. H.J. Blanc, by the 12th prox. to 


Middlesex. 


Mr. George Hurn, the clerk, Wembley, 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES. 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON 


24 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the beststyle. 
Specimens and Prices. with Catalogue, of Drawin, 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuou: 
Sheets. &c.. sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Incian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


QUANTITIES, ae. , LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d.. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return oj 


JOHN MORGAN & SONS 


Wemorial Brass Engravers. 
Insurance Agents’ Plates. All kinds of Metal Fittings for 
Banks, Offices, Shops, &c. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 
40 and 42 COPTHALL AVENUE 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


post certain. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


yd. L. ALLDAY, 
SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


75 

KOH-I-NOOR” 
HEXACON DRAWING PENCIL, 14 pECREES 
MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE 5,.).20,s. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


OBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185 Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 
ce en 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 


HEYL’S’ ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


specimens on application, Lithography at moderate rates, 


OLDACRES & CO., 
59 & 8&0 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


TILE 


<TR 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAYS 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
__NEWPORT, MON. _ 
DRAWING OFFICE. 

POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). : 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 

Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
READING CASES. 


NEW well-made Reading Case for “THE 
ARCHITECT” can be supplied on appli- 


cation to the Publisher, price 2s. 6d. 


Address—P. A. GILBERT Woop, 175 Strand, 


N.B.—No connection with any other firm. 
. Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES, LONDON.” ) 


London, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ALNWICK—continued. er 
TENDERS. For the Works in Erecting House at East Acres, Alnwick, for 
ARUNDEL. Mr. David Elliot. Mr. GEORGE REAVELL, jun., Archi- 
For Construction of Three Miles of Pipe Sewers, with all the tect, Alnwick. 
necessary Manholes, Ventilators and Flushing Arrange- Accepted Tenders. 
ments, the Construction of a Building at the Outfall } 
Works, Precipitation Tanks, the Provision of Machinery ee Neale (one 
for Mixing Chemicals and for Sludge Pressing, the Con- J. Purdie elatae! 
struction of a Tidal Storage Tank and Penstock Chamber, Wilkin’ & Dickraan plumber 
; : 
Embankments, Roads, Fences, Gates, and all Works inci- R. Davison, plasterer. 
dental thereto. Mr. BALDWIN LATHAM, RON G. W. Jackson, painter. 
Jacob Biggs, Birmingham of, 11;278 19.5 4 59G wo wD Total, 3584 ef navaly of Albis 
H. Roberts, West Bromwich . 10,845 13 0 420 12 6 
George Law, Kidderminster . 10,078 0 oO 482 0 0 
Abraham Kellett, Willesden . 9,980 17 6 483 8 9 BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
George Bell, Tottenham . 419;947 OO 489 4 10 
B. J. Bentley, Preston. » 9,765 0 0 242 6 6 For 2 Meaig ee ay ae She a ce ee 
B. Cook & Son, Battersea. 9,290 0 0 221 0 8 4 aces ans hit es oe ae eae a Bei ‘IL hs at 
Thomas Adams, Wood Green. 9,086 13 8 515 0 0 pula rchitect, 1 Station Square, Bexhi Quantities 
Jo Percentage aot Little piso eh Dh Ye BTA? Barker'& Rogers -. ©. «2. . OP RATOM—GS oS 
W. G. Newman ¢ 3 - ; ; . /1,400""0" 0 
hampton i eit 9,020<r5 6 Allow; 3 HTS ll. uapeeie 
Perrin & Long, Sutton . . 8936 1611 366 19.11 C Th quirre oye er Sa 7Y «2 re 4 
John Shunn, Fulham = . . 8,932 0 9 420 2 9/ og sileic geet the ae sod ote iat a a 
P. Peters & ’Son, Horsham . 8,776 13 Oo 4c6 0 O CKENDEN (accepte ye ? : . tN Sores 
Tone Dickobu Se Albans and M38 AuPe We 309 ° ° | For a Corn Warehouse, Shop, Office, Stabling, &c., adjoining 
London : 8,369 0 0 420 0 0 the above, for Messrs. Lemmon Brothers. Mr. SYDNEY 
W. & T. Denne, Avalmer renee 7377 0 90, 42605 60 SMITH, Architect, 1 Station Square, Bexhill. Quantities 
William Cunliffe, Kingston-on- ; supplied. : 
Thames / 7475 6 2 421 0 0 HT. Squirrell.o*)) 32. eye Oe Ls 263 8 o 
A. Extra if Hassell’s Patent Pipes used. H..Parker sj) teeccs st oy 1 45230) 35039 
Barker & Rogers. : A : i » 1,210, @xj0 
ALNWICK. C. Thomas woo Leda dd: pen ogusionens 
For Alterations and Additions to Jubilee House, Alnwick, for S. OCKENDEN (accepted) . i q ; . 1,196 10 0 
Mrs. Smart. Mr. GEORGE REAVELI, jun, Architect, 
Alnwick. For Erection of Party-wall between the above premises. Mr. 
Accepted Tenders. SYDNEY SMITH, Architect, 1 Station Square, Bexhill. 
W. Forster & Son, Alnwick, joiner ; 5 Le ky ps) Quantities supplied. 
J. Armstrong, Lesbury, mason . ; 3 Je S30 Ono Barker & Rogers. : : . : ° £128 0 0 
J. N. Reavell, Alnwick, plumber . kK ‘ Pe fe) He, Squirrell =, : A : : 4 - 124 Io Io 
G. Pickard, Alnwick, plasterer . ; : Ae lads oC 5S W. G. Newman . ; 4 ; , - £24,380 
J. Purdie, Alnwick, slater . ; , : Sens Ma Geir J. OCKENDEN (accepted) ‘ ; : c .. s22005; 6 
A. Robertson, Alnwick, painter . : ; On UAmO C. Thomas . : 3 : «o aT 5 9 


FRobert Parker x Gan 


15 CANADA DOCK, WIVWVERPOOL. 


MPORTERS OF CGREENHEART, and of Teak, Quebec Pine, Red Pine, Oak, Elm, Spruce Deals, Flooring Boards, Hewn and Sawn Piteh Pine, 
and other Timber. 


A large selection of GREENHEART of various sizes, specially adapted for PIER WORK 22d DOCK ENCINEERING PURPOSES, 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘ PENSACOLA, LIVERPOOL.” always on hand Telephone No. 2617. 


HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUR AND DURABILITY. 
WORKED STONE “vert ant FSD on bat taks tice Siae aa 
: The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE fo Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET. STRAND. 


a Ee ie ce Te rea nde tata le A ln chants tae ein aM aca beer 
THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE eet cero 
Artistic and High-Class Work. 
IS OBSOLUTE Eyes Gee THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
For the Prevention of Explosions in ENCINEERING | (0 
Kitchen and other Boilers a 
Set AOR ae ees MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
° ° OFFICES, 
PRICE, ¢ inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Adopted by “THE CARRON co.,” who state that they have GF New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
found them to work with ‘absolute certainty.” with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 


Compeny to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. - 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER (0. JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 

209 CITY ROAD, E.c. no mp Manutacturer of every description of 
WIEREW ORK. 

For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 


LIST of ART PLATES published in ‘‘ THE ARCHITECT ” will be Bork j Numery Fenders, Fire Guards, #0, So. to 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super 


forwarded on application to P. A. GILBERT . WOOD, Publisher 9 Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1 
Tel hic Add Pheasantry, Lo ? 
175 Strand, London, W.C. SPuctit ATTENITON GIVEN TO AROHTZEOTS Dastane. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BISHOP STORTFORD. 

For Works, for the Urban District Council :—Contract No. 1, 
the Construction of a Covered Service Reservoir (to con- 
tain 300,000 gallons) and Cooling Pond, with Valves and 
Fittings ; (2) the Construction of an Additional Well, 
together with the requisite Rising Main and Fittings for 
Pumps; (3) Alterations and Additions to the Engine- 
house ; (4) Alterations and Repairs to One of the Engines 
and its Gearing. Mr. R. S. Scott, Engineer, North 
Street, Bishop Stortford. Quantities by Mr. J. H. BLIzaRb, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Contract No. 1. 


Glasscock & Son, Bishop Stortford . £2 598 Oo © 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech A : 27,5008 0 10 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham : , ; eae AOL La 
A. T. Catley, London : : 2 : ¢ 62140080. 0 
S. Parmenter, Braintree . ; 2) 430m OmnO 
B. COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted) 2,380 0 O 
Contract No. 2. 
W. S. Freeman, Otford, Kent . : «| E000! 9° o 
S. Hipwell : : : ' ; 875 0 oO 
B. Cooke & Co. j ‘ : p - : 8505.00 
J. H. Vickers. : : : : : 798 0 0 
Tilley & Son, Tendon : . . : : Tlifant Ss) HO 
R. D. Batchelor, London . : : 2 ony 097. TH uaQ 
G. Ingold, Bishop Stortford). wet O58 1528 
W. Brown & Sons, Tottenham (accepted ) : 625 16 0 
Contract No. 3: 
‘F. Fuller, Bishop Stortford . ‘ : 19). 5. <O 
S. Hipwell - : . : : 185 0 O 
Glasscock & Son. ; P : 184 0 0 
H. Champness, Bishop Stortford. P ; 175 0 '0 
J. H. VICKERS (accepted) . - - T72276 To 
Contract No. 4 
W. S. Freeman 3 § rs. 6 
A. Robinson, Brighouse, Yorks : : ‘ Osan 0 
J. Northrop, Fulham : : é Osea: "OC 
J. LAmpitr & Co, Banbury (accepted) ‘ ; G20 8S 946 
CARDIFF. 


For Alteration and Extension of Landing Stage at Roath Park, 
for the Corporation. Mr. W. HARPUR, Borough Engineer. 

{ Knox & Wells, Cardiff BE 38711 %0' Jo 
Latty & Co., Cardiff . F : E : BPFUT2°~5 

j. Adan, Cardiff (accepted) ‘ : : « 1256-16 6 


BARNES. 

For Alterations and Repairs to The Limes, High Street, Mort- 
lake, to Convert same into Council Chamber and Offices, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. BRUCE TOMES, 
Surveyor. 


J. W. Brooking, Richmond c tt F,0004,0 0 
J. W. Wilcox, Twickenham ; A bert Hed e yigt aid 8) 
J. E. Broderick & Co., Richmond . 0 . 0756 0.6.0 
Barber & Bellamy, Putney : : : ; 834 0.0 
Lorden & Sons, Upper Tooting c : ; 825 oO O 
A. Hunt, Barnes ; 735 OF OC 
Ji. BLOOMER, Brentford (provisionally accepted 676 0 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; ; 700 0 0 
BRANKSOME. 


For Roads and: Paths, Surface-Water Sewers, &c., Work to 
Princess Road and Eagle Road; for the Branksome Urban 
District Council. Mr. SAMUEL J. NEWMAN, Surveyor. 


S. Saunders, Parkstone : : £906 10 3 
G. T. Budden, Parkstone . : - 730/106 
H..C. Brixey, 'Parkstone 731 13. 

W. H. SAUNDERS & Co., Bournemouth (accepted) 664 13 6 
Surveyor’s estimate " C 734 5 9 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
For Building Three Houses, Trinity Road, for Mr. J. Vevers. 
Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 


R. Bailey, Bridlington Quay . : : £1,790) O° 0 
J. H. Hudson, Bridlington Quay. : Fl. 7oo .OucO 
J. Rennard : 71,045. 09 0 
J. RENNARD, Bridlington Quay (amended tender 

accepted ) ; ‘ - ; 1,620 9 O 


CAMBORNE. 
For Building Schools, together with Boundary Walls and Our- 


buildings at College Row, Camborne. Mr. SAMPSON 

HILL, Architect, Symon’s Terrace, Redruth. 
J. Julian, Truro. ; : : £2 684 0 Oo 
, Colliver, Truro -™. F : : : 2.47350 10 
R, Nettle, Camborne : ; g : 7) 25440) OF2D 
Mills & Turner, Camborne F : : a esATS eLOmO 
Trounson & Turner, Camborne ZT 2 EE OmeO 
W. H. MOYLE, Chacewater, & F, MITCHELL, 

Leedstown (accepted ) | 208k (OP a 
E. Mills & Son, Camborne (carpentry only) op O20, (0.210 
C. Hodge, Redruth (carpentry only) - ee OOeE OFC 


" BRUINK 4 PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 


Over 10,000 tons supplied to 


Specially adapted for Con. 


h crete Floors & Street Paving. WrYorkers. 


lbs. per square inch; 8 days. 
The fines at, , most plastic, beat Stove 
B carryin ani a) 
“ Cement in’ the market.| Manufacturers. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in asc es 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. A R C H | a E C TS’ 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by Designs 
JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater 
ESTABLISHED 1844.” gs { SKILFULLY 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE Executed. 


L148 Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


AGENT FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


ALABASTER 
savers om BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Llustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS, 
aekens fa h R B L se 


‘STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES:—- 
B. WARD & CO., 


158 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


RITCHIE & CO 


seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
Rete uptser mice (ENGINEERS. 
2 Gare and Hereford Water ART M ETAL 


‘ECLIPSE’! PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, g parts. LEX CA LO R 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


MAUGHANS 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE geidbe COMPANY, 


ESTAB. eT eq, 
<A Telegrams, JE Telephone, 
| LIMMER, LONDON.” trong 862, 


Ena or eTARe 


||COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs; 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

1 |Hvery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal ; 
International Exhibition, 


Stone Griiles, 
Lifts. 


London, 1862, 


aN i Majal Dueling.” Hey be 
wines S\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 4 

wonis 4) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN: 


PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


TAINED GLASS and MEMORIAL WIN- 
S DOWS for Churches, Plain and Orna- 
mental Leaded Windows. Repairs, &c. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


51, QUEEN -— ~~ 
WMicToRIA St: 
*. LONDON. EC. 


AY %& 
teA56, BoTWWEhy ST. 


IRAPITE PLASTERING.—MILLER & SELMES, 


Plasterers, 76 Longstone Road, Eastbourne, having used 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. Vee 2,000 tons of Sirapite with invariable success, are pre- 


pared to contract for plastering with this material in Loni on 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W. One and elsewhere at about same cost as common lime and hair, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CLACTON. COLCHESTER. 
For Paving, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr, A. R. oe eupey ef tron area Dredger, for the PON ee 
ROBINSON, Surveyor. orest ons, Wivenhoe : : 2,500 O oO 
’ Wellesley Road. Figee, Haarlem, Holland . ; . : . 1,250 0 0 
H. J. Linzell, Clacton ; ; : : . £2,880 0 oO ; 
B. W. Glenny, Colchester : ; 0 onk2{077- 1 sO 
G. Wimpey &'Co,, Hammersmith . . 2,672 6 2 COMPTON GIFFORD. 
T. Adams, Wood Green . : : . 2,643 16 2 | For soo aot the Von Rat ee Council, Compton Gifford. 
D. MACKENZIE, Clacton (accepted re : 92;339 23570 r. R. HANSFORD WORTH, Surveyor. 
G. Rackham, Colchester (withdrawn) : : 211 5 00 i ORE ee of 12-2ch Phe Sewer. nar 
, Jackson Road. ] r Ford, ak Biyneae RiPthapiot is cbt eR ‘ fe) 
J. C. Allen, Clacton °. ; : : ; a Ty 50 hee Paynter & Davy, Plymouth : ‘ a 0) 14h 40H 
T. Adams . : : : 4 ; a 930 J. Shaddock, Compton Gifford . 2 3 » eee 
ee ene A STE tthe st) DONC RBIS Bauer Plymouth eae 9: ide re 
J, Linzell” yi s+ + + 939 © ©} FF DuKE, Plymouth (accepted). . . . 19 3 6 
G. Wimpey & Co’ ° : ‘ , ot 6927.9). (0 
D. MACKENZIE (accepted) . . . « 82413 3 ; Road Widening. 
G. Rackham (withdrawn) . . «.  » 64710 0 eee TE ee Co ae o 2 
Edith Road. pivueee Davy ‘li. 2 Gee 92 5 0 
J.Cr Allens 6 6 4) 4 SE 680010) + 7 Goan Co, (accepted). 1. = idee 
HeeeLinzell Say, : : : 5 : 3 560 0 Oo 
B. W. Glenny . ; ; : : ‘ ; 540 5 0 ‘ Cabstand. 
G. Wimpey SCO f " 5 ? r 531 oan i Ford, jun. ; 5 A : 5 ; 5 -. 160 00 
® T. Adams ; ’ 2 : } 531 7 O J. Shaddock - : ° A 5 . -~ SES TID sen 
D. MACKENZIE (accepied) sw 478 50 ol Je Goad &Co, 2). \ ‘III 0 0 
| G. Rackham (wthdrawn) ERP LIEN ry Bree eds ae ptle or ye se y 4 
CORK. C. J. DUKE (accepted ‘i : : 4 op LOE at 
for Pair of Semi-detached Villas on the Blackroad Road, Mr 
W. C. RyDER, Architect, 13 South Mall, Cork. ECCLESALL. 
D. O'Callaghan’ 3 £0895 9 9 
D. Duggan p A . » F ‘ 1,851 13. o | For New Stables, Sheds, Horsekeeper’s House, &c., Stalker 
W.O'’Connell . ; f A / ‘ : 178 e070 Walk, for the Ecclesall Industrial and Provident Society. 
R. W. Johnson . : , 4 ‘ : eB hyde Soney Kes Mr. JAMES HALL, Architect, 10 Paradise Square, Sheffield. 
T. O'FLYNN (accepted). d LOT 635 ro mag Quantities by Architect. 
Coach and Horses Road Accepted Tenders. 
G. Wimpey & Co. . ; nls 349 nl7 ae T. Roper, Sheffield, bricklayer and mason. -£549 0 O 
oe peaks : . . : : BER Re bore) Pope ect S done Ghereiael $ : : >. 230470 0 
enny . ; ; ; oh @ 204g 710 adwic ons, Sheffield, slater . oi Fae) 20 
G. Rackham (wth drawn ) ; : : 2, 5293 LOO Braithwaite & Co., Sheffield, plumber and glazier 54 10 oO 
Hej -cLinzellga ; 4 : ; : 270 G,0—.0 Unwin & Sons, Sheffield, plasterer . 36 I0 oO 
J C. Allen 4 ' ‘ ; ; 272 122 20 Co-operative Decorators’ Bee Limited, 'Shef- 
D. MACKENZIE (accepted ) ‘ 205564 90 field, painter . ; -) UBL eZO 


IRONFOUNDERS, MERCHANTS, 


A 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Scaffold Chains, Wrought and Cut Steel 
Nails, Patent Pulley Blocks, Stable 

> Fittings. 

KITCHEN RANGES, TILED GRATES and 
CHIMNEYPIECES, IRON GUTTERS 
and PIPES. 

LOCKS, LATCHES, HINGES, BOLTS & NUTS, &c. 
WROUGHT AND CAST WALL TIES. 


D. HULETT & CO, tutes. 


(LECTRIC LIGHT ‘NGINEERS 
AND FITTINGS MANUFACTURERS. 

Estimates submitted for Complete Installations. Large Staff of Competent Workmen under experienced supervision. 
GASFITTERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 
ESTIMATES CIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CAS LICHTING AND HOT-WATER APPLIANCES. 
ELECTRIC BELL AND SPEAKING-TUBE FITTERS. 
Gasfitting Manufacturers, Chandeliers, Brackets, Hall Lights, d&c. 


SHOWROOMS AND MANUFACTORY :— 


wae 55 and 66 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. ww 


ROOF IMPRESSIONS of the BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES which appeared in the New Year’s Double Number 

of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890, THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two 

Tinted Ink Photographs (size 18} i in. by 134 in.), may now be obtained, price ls. each. Free by post, carefully packed in 
patent roller, 2s. 3¢.—GILBERT “WOOD & CO., 175 Stranp, Lonpon, Ww. C, 


oe 
WALTER SHAW & CO. Sscms 
> « s (CG) ey 


ART BRASS WORK IN FINE CAST 
BRASS AND COINAGE METAL. 
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FAVERSHAM. 

‘For Erection of 21-Feet Gasholder, 6 Feet by 4 Feet 6 Inches 
Purifier, and Necessary Valves, Connections, &c., for the 
Boughton Blean Gas and Coke Company, Limited. 


Clayton, Son & Co, Limited, Leeds . «£,2409,08 0 
Westwood & Wrights, Brierley Hill . Pam} (2 toy, aye) 
A. Williams & Co., Bankside, S.E. 198 II oO 
‘W. C. Holmes & Co, Huddersfield 196 0 O 
PORTER & Co., Lincoln (accepted ) 185 0 oO 


GRIMSBY. 


For Four Shops, with Dwellings, in Oxford Street ; Bake- 
house, Warehouses, Lock-up Shops, Slaughter-houses with 
Stables, Hope Street, Grimsby. Mr. D. Pick, Architect. 

G08 J SMITH and A, SIME (aceapte Rae) £2,089 Io oO 


HAUDIFAX. 

‘For Alterations and Additions at Clapton Lodge, Halifax. 
Mr. ARTHUR G. DALZELL, Architect and Surveyor, 
Albany Chambers, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Accepted Tenders. 


A. Foster, Halifax, mason . oA F538 350 

J. Holdsworth, Halifax, plumbing and heating efi 1282000 

_J. Hanson, Halifax, joiner . : wy A26e 73411 

Mainzer & Co, Limited, London, parquet flooring 76 0 0 

J. Bancroft & ’Son, Halifax, slater and plasterer. 56 9 I 

J. Berry, Halifax, ironfounder . E é Se CR) 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


{For Erection of New Maternity Wards, long Covered Cor- 
ridor between the Hospitals, Alterations and Additions to 
the Receiving and old Vagrant Wards, and other Work 
at Crossland Moor Workhouse, Huddersfield. Messrs. 
JoHN KiRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield and 
Dewsbury. 

Accepted Tenders. 
B. Graham & Sons, mason. 
B. Hirst & Sons, joiner. 

R. Heaton, plasterer and painter. 
Milnes & Garside, plumber. 
Pickles Bros., slater. 

J. Cooke, concretor. 


JARROW. 


For Laying Cement Footpaths in Pine Street, Park Road, 
Dee Street, Salem Street, Randolph Street and Bede 
Burn Road, and for Repairs is Various Streets, for the 
Urban Sanitary Authority. . J. PETREE, Borough 
Surveyor. 


W. B. Wilkinson, Newcastle £343 g 10 
G. Maughan, Jarrow Zo2e2 17 
T. Callaghan, Jarrow . 266 II 10 
J. ADAMS, Jarrow (accepted ) 220 14 § 
Surveyor’s estimate 2k, Ae 


LEDBURY. 


For Building Public Hall at the Royal Oak Hotel, Ledbury, 
Herefordshire. Mr. G. H. GODSELL, Architect, Palace 
Chambers, Hereford. 

D. Lewis, Colwall 
D. Smith, Ledbury . 
G,. HILL, Ledbury (accepted ) 


PL it Zoro 
15305 Oso 
1,298 0 O 


LEVISHAM. 


For Water Supply for the Township of Levisham, for the 
Pickering Rural District Council. 


BROWN & SONS, Whitby (accepied ) - £359 10 oO 


LONDON. 
For Building New Branch Post-office, Fulham, for the Com- 


missioners, H.M. Office of Works. Mr. H, TANNER, 
Architect. 
Allow for 
Old Material. 
G. G. Wade . £h 686 0 Oo = 
G. W. Knight 1,650 0 9 — 
Hatfield & Son 1;6290 0 :0 — 
E. Proctor 1,503! 197 FW (523 LOL UE 
W. H. Lascelles & com 1,506 0 oO 9 Oo 
Lansdown & Co. 143 7OmLO — 
W. H. Lorden & Son F,4208."0..) 0 Zan G 
T. White & Son T,39m 17) 0 — 
H. E, Tomes & Son 1,375 0 oO 200 
W. Rooke . 1,266 0 oO 3 0) 0 
G, NIXEY (accepted ) Piz ie Oe Oa Ise, OO 


Thue BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


TELEGRAMS, 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” 
OOLITE, 


Head Offices: 


BATH.’ 


LONDON 1 ay 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R,, NINE Etms, S.W. 


BATE. 


IncoRPoRATING PICTOR & eS RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd. 
> MARSH & CO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. a at QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. f' {ul Qos eantt® BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ot Wo g. Peaynt> COMBE DOWN. 
oor ne STOKE GROUND. 
nye ee qERPR ihe "To be WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
Registered wh gui obtained only of ; a eS Po 
“TRADE MARK. | FARLEIGH DOWN. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | WINSLEY GROUND. | TRADE MARK: 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE AOME 


W000 BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


ull Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME wooD FLOORING 


COMPANY, Ld., 


Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LON DON—continued. LONDON— continued, 
For Paving Works, Steward Street and Mount Mills, for the | For Building Park Hospital, Hither Green, for the Metro- 
St. Luke Vestry. politan Asylums Board. 

J. Jackson, Forest Gate.  . + «+ +£472717 6| Kirk & Randall, Woolwich... . £242,535 0 © 
J. Mowlem & Co, Millbank . . + + 482 0 0 Forster & Dicksee, Rugby and Chelsea . 227,777 90 0 
A. & H. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow : 473 © ©| DD. Charteris, Westminster - . . ~~. 225,650 0 ©O 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland =. =» +s 439 © ©| J. Howe & Co., West Hartlepool. . ~~ 218,530 10 © 
W. H. Wheeler, Sumner Street.  . 428 3 0 W. Johnson & Co., Limited, Wandsworth . 214,600 0 © 
W. Wadey & Co., Pellerin Road . «+ 407 6 6] Lestiz & Co., Kensington Square (accepted) 210,688 0 © 
W. Gress, Limehouse (accefied ) fe) Protecting estimate . . +. + «+ 211,540 0 O 


; - sAO7 <0 
For Works for the County Council, Fencing Hilly Fields, 


Brockley. 
HN Stith» hte bey hee Sup MRE Aaa me © Lge LLANDILO. 
L. Faulkner & Sons . 4 : : j .1,03t 11 0 | For Llandilo Intermediate School, for the School Managers. 
Johnson Bros, & Co., Limited . : ? : 998 0 oO Mr. DAVID JENKINS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Llandilo. 
T. W. Palmer & Co. . : ; y SMES O° O J. Williams, Swansea pS, as : . £2,940 0 0 
M. McVey : : : : . : (323.927 49 <b D. Davies, Cardiff . : : Ta . 2,638 0 0 
Alternative Tenders. A. Meredith, Newbridge . : . - . Sse, oO oO 
Hill & Smith . 5 : ; ; 4 . 1,109 18 Io T. Watkins & Co., Swansea. . “ + MSE OO 
L, Faulkner & Sons . , . ; ‘ ! 47-009 9°60 D. Thomas, Cardiff . : : é : . 2,399 18 oO 
Johnson Bros. & Co., Limited . : : a= BOs O.“o D. Rees, Yslalfera : ‘ ; : o, Bae > 
T. W. Palmer & Co. ; . . : ‘ 969 0 O E. G. Groom, Cardiff and Llandovery . . 2350.0 © 
M. McVey : oe S| x ; : : Of3 19 2 T. Pugh Jones, Llanelly . . . . .' 3150 © © 
Painting and Varnishing Wandsworth Bridge. J. Davies, Swansea . : , : : . 1,963 0 0 
To Lewen ois oct Weapiate est eee amen 1 oun L. Morgan, Talgarth a Te 
Vigor & Co... ; : 5 ‘ - = 868 4 4 D. H. Jones, Llandilo { f yee, - 1,945 0 O 
M. McCarthy . : : 5 . A 5 591 4 I0 D. Evans, Llandilo (accepted conditionally) . 1,840 0 © 
E. Proctor ' : 5 . : 5 ; A27aOwO 
For Erection of Quarters for Smallpox Nurses and an Addi- LONDONDERRY. 
tional Coach-house at the Eastern Ambulance Station. | For Building Dwelling-house and Shop at Park Avenue and 
Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects. Argyle Street. Mr. T. JoHNsTON, Architect, 11 East 
C. Cox, Hackney. 2 : : : . £3,140 0 O 
Wall, Londonderry. 
G. E. Todd, 192 Hackney Road. ; ERICO NO 0 
: M. McClelland . . ; : - a .£497 0 0 
J. Jarvis & Sons, 253 Bees areal ; weHz,052 07 0 J. A. Fulton 405 0 © 
W. Jarvis & Co., Limited, WandsworthCommon 2,475 90 O en : . 3 : . ‘ d 
LESLIE & Co. (accepted) . . : ; Meador m0 1 Os J. SHANNON (accepted) FE i ‘ : 7) SEE 
W. Wells, Finsbury Park. 2.22509, 0 LOUGHBOROUGH. 


For Reconstruction of Part of Laundry at North-Western : 
Hospital (recently destroyed by fire), for the Metropolitan | For New Bathrooms at Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. 


Asylums Board. Messrs. PENNINGTON & Son, Architects. GEORGE H. BARROWCLIFF, Architect. 


C. Wall, Chelsea : : ‘ ; : .£475 0 0 J Ballard, Loughborough ; ; ~Z130I13 0 
Killby & Gayford, Worship Street, E.C. . nega 0.10 W. F. Harding, Loughborough . 5 Poe © 7 We Comme o 
COLEMAN & Co., Brixton (accepted) . 3 a 25040 0 A. Faulks, Loughborough é 2 , EZZr 5 ie 
W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill : . : Ee LOOREOMIO | Watson & Lovett, Loughborough : 3 erly LlOjgo 
Architects’ estimate. : «+ 4G0*,0. 0 W. TAILBy, Loughborough (accepted ) . 116 7 0 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


ie, PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick. 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


= ARTISTIC 


A 
x 


TURPIN’S < 


= : PATENT 
i i INTER- 
| Hi LOCKING 
bexal Uma Lexa | SYSTEM 
‘qi 7 for Laying 


MARBLE cee ae S 
Mi SUI OZR ‘onerete, Stone, X& 
RA AS aw Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick. MOSAIC and Deal Moors. 
QW oss RN Sree die ty eerie PAVEMENTS; 


\ 
AW Ww, iy GH 4 beets Executed in all 


ae) 
SOT 


= Wood Backing. Styles. . 
ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. ee Se LOE 


THE CAMPBELL TIbE 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


TILES FoRWALLS & FLOORS: 


AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 1874; PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO,, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To Her Majesty the Queen and Royal ily ; 
ya Family ; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London County Council, &¢ 
Photographs taken ard proofs delivered same day. 50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. Price Lists and Caselognan Free. : 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


_ eee 
LOUGHBOROUGH —continued. stare ‘ee Satay a 

For Alterations and Repairs to Boys’ and Girls’ Departments | Fr Construction of Sewer in the Railway Cutting near Catte- 

of the Church Gate Board Schools, for the Losoaueraih ae Railway Bridge. Mr. JAMES PATON, Borough 

School Board. Mr. G. H. BARRowcLirFF, Architect, 1: Soke e, 

Mill Street, Loughborough, i Sh: ad oo tite pitas aM Ass ga aoderea©. 0 
Av& S. Main, Loughborough , : ; £929 0 0 . a ae . : : ? 4 . eipadse Ree LS 
Watson & Lovett, Loughborough . . . 853 0 oO Ae C. Shad Tee Veal ede 4 oan sne 0200. James 
W. Moss & Son, Loughborough i: Le a CAO On G G. Shell 5 oc ova rey fer, at.) ok LOT Oar OD 
W. F. Harding, Loughborough. . . . 837 7 6 CL. Du es RS EEE Sak & 680 0 0 
T. Barker & Son, Loughborough . . . 837 0 Oo UKE (accepted) . .  . - 1 ,643 17m, 
W. Corah, Loughborough . : . 830 o o| For Construction of Sewer through Nininstone Avenue. Mr. 
A. FAULD, Loughborough (accepted ) iii enzo 04S JAMES PATON, Borough Surveyor. 

G. Shellabear . ‘ : : . . £2,740 0 0 

OSWESTRY. J. Shaddock . A Z . 7 at 2405" BG 

For Building Four Dwelling-houses on the Ferrers Road payee ce on ; Y i ; : ; ; 2044 1 a 

Estate, Oswestry. Mr. FRANK H. SHAYLER, Architect, Wh CeShaddock Jo TRU 

Willow Street, , eet ie ; : : ; ’ ys? 

ete é Lh BENG Lo C. L. DUKE (accepted) . ‘ : : “P1625 17a. 0 
E. Davies, Welshpool hart 1,759 0 0 RICHMOND. 

W. W. Southern, Shrewsbury . ; d « 1,500 0 o| For Erection of Court House Buildings, &c., Richmond, 

W. H. Thomas, Oswestry 271.122035 1016 Surrey. Mr, W. J. ANCELL, Architect, 3 Staple Inn, W.C. 

Evans & FELTON, Oswestry (accepted ie ee 1389n10 0 Quantities by Mr. T. J. CARLESS, 39 Old Queen Street, 

Westminster. 

PAIGNTON. Kirk & Randall, Woolwich “ : : -3£2)7659 0° 0 

For Erecting Boundary Wall and Gate Piers at the Public Kellett. . . : - 2,647 0 0 

tj Park, for the Paignton Urban: District Council. Mr. J. Godson & Sons, Willesden . . : - 2,580 0 0 

STANSFIELD-BRUN, C.E., F.R.I.B.A., &c., Town Surveyor. | Wade,Chelsea. . . . . . « 2,552 0 0 

Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE BRowN, of | White, Bow. si, ise ed CaN ia,4gogrnow o 

Paignton. Brooking, Richmond - : ‘ 212,367 O30 
G. Webber . A : ; : ; 4 . £195 0 0 Nightingale, Albert Embankment A : sh 213777 O50 
R. Norris . . - : . wntS4210%.0 SHOREHAM. 

M. BRIDGMAN (accepted ars sips eae - + 179 19 4] For Additions to Board Schools, New Shoreham. Messrs. 

Surveyor’s estimate. . : : ° 7) 184. 0.0 LOADER & LONG, Architects, Brighton. Quantities by 
Architects. 

BRN Z AW OR, Saunders, Brighton . : : : : £5754 oO 

For Additions to the Penzance Wesleyan Day School. Mr. Rook, Southwick A ; : é : 1,750 0 O 

J. W. TROUNSON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 27 Clarence Taylor, Brighton , ‘ . . ‘ wwe 1,090.87 0180 

Street, Penzance. Jackson, Sutton : : - 2 . «1,638 .0 0 
Burnett & Walters. i : . . -£654 15 4 Cook & Son, Crawley. ‘ : : E SWALy Cito ae: 
Ford & Son ‘ : pTLOAO) OF! O Field & Co., Brighton. F : : aight St Oso 
TRYTHALL & TROUNSON * (accepted) r a OB8L0% 0 Watson, Steyning . ‘ ; é , - 1,500 0 Oo 
Je-Tueker. |. 2 é : - 600 0 oO Peters, Horsham . ‘ . ; : at 75 OPO 

* The architect ane the Sieeessful contractors are in no Gillam, Shoreham . : : : a1 bd AG0 4 One 0 

way whatever connected or related. CARD, Shoreham (accepted yy. ‘ : t597 FOO 


‘ i 
ins ve 
f a 
‘s ° 
Bi €; 
Vee Sm 
a x 
min 
i 


SA JactieD. Sia 


FOr WALLS, HSARTHS. FicoRs% 
EMBOSSED, GLAZED. 
PRINIED.PAINIED, 


LM AJOLICA MOSAIC 5 ENCAUSIIC, “MOSAIC! 5c 


MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 
kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars 
obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed Agents, 


Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a 
SALISBURY. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding the Business Premises known — 
as New Sarum House, Market Place, Salisbury, for Messrs. ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN 
Main & Sons. Mr. FRED BATH, F.R.1.B.A, F.S.I., Archi- WusT FRONT. BAST END. 
tect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. Quantities by the oa 
Architect. PANELS FOR A DINING-ROOM. 
Balhae weCo The whole work. Deductions. Amended Tender. ————— 
e€ ) WIMPOLE HOUSE, W EET, W. 
London . +£6,978 3 741,464 15 345,513 8 4 ahinSeT ne ee 
Kellow & Smith, 
_ Salisbury . . 5950 0 0 48010 0 5,468 10 oO - STANDISH. 
Webb & Co., Salis- For Construction of Pipe Sewers, for the Standish-with- 
bury . : » 6,156 13 60.1902 19 | 3/255 IB Langtree Urban District Council. Messrs. HEATON & 
G. H. Wilkins, RALPH, Surveyors. 
Bristol . ». 5.840 \0. 2) 662-0 Sous, 178. miC Eo F. EYRE (accepted) . A : _ : . £15214 116 Fo 
Vincent & Folland, WALSALL. 
Say et » IBIS SONO (Og, £1983 Chae eee 4 ° | For Constructing Main Sewer under the London and North- 


Jenkins & Sons, . 
Bournemouth* . 5,526 0 o 1,128 0 oO 4,398 Oo Oo 
* Accepted subject to a slight modification. 


Western Railway and Iron Pipe and Lattice Girder over 
the Brook, for the Corporation. 


J. ATKINS, Walsall (accepted) . ; . £2,678 9 9 
SHELTON. _ WORTHING. , 
For Building Stables and Corn Stores, Shelton. Messrs. R. | For Construction of Engine-house and other Buildings, Re- 
SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley. servoir, &c., in Connection with Waterworks. Mr. MAN- 
Breeze, Stoke’? 4h2 oso Ba SR Se 04 Moere SERGH, Engineer. 
Ellis,{Hanley =.) os) 7/4 Se eng Scqueraurg WILKINSON (accepied) » « +6 «+ £14,902 2 It 
Cornes, Hanley . : F < F : 350 ONsO ————————— 
Godwin, Hanley . ; P : : : be Bel yy 
A. Ward, Hanley : 1 er 5 : : #349 “0,70 RATING APPEAL. 
M. WarD, Hanley (accepted) . . « ~~ 325 13 ©] AT the Northumberland Sessions held-at Newcastle the senior 


counsel of the bar present formally congratulated Sir Matthew 
SLAITHWAITE. White Ridley, who has for twenty-two years been chairman, on 


For Construction of Main Sewers, &c., for the Urban District his ee Act to the Age se send Sli Cc 
Council. Messrs. ABBEY & HANSON, Engineers. ». Th PASCO CLE fo AN : eit aban 
Etheridge & Clark, Cheetham Hill. + i") |, £1,672 84) | ane Tynemouth) Unie Ee 
: 4 whole day. Mr. Edward Boyle and Mr. Craig represented the: 
ae company, and Mr. Scott Fox and Mr. Williamson the respon- 
SUTTON. dents. ‘The appellants, whose engineering works, slipway and 
For the Enlargement of Langley School, for the Sutton School | docks were assessed at a gross rental of 10,530/ and a rateable 
Board, near Macclesfield. value of 8,7752., contended that they were overrated, and 


J. Bradburn & Sons, Macclesfield . ; . £356 © o| applied for a substantial reduction in the gross and rateable 
G. Roylance & Co., Macclesfield ; ' . 320 © O| values. A number of expert witnesses were called on both 
Gorton & Wilson, Macclesfield . A , . 287 8 o| sides, including Mr. Price, of Palmer’s Shipbuilding Company, 
E. & A. FRITH, Manchester (accepted) . . 255 © o| Mr. Hedley, Mr. Humphreys-Davies, and others, and the court 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT” 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in ‘‘ THE 
ARCHITECT”? can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Priee One Shilling 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.’ By Sir FrepERic LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. A few Proofs- 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. 


THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy MaRKs,R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 


1. AN OFFERING TO CERES. 2. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 3. MINERVA VISITING THE 
MUSES. 4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W.Hami.Ton. Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole 
forming a very beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per set, Six Shillings on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, Six Shillings and Six Pence. 


THE HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By M. JuLusEuGENnEe LENEPvEU. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris,. 
Four Pictures on one Plate. 1. Domremi: Inspiration. 2. Orleans: Struggle. 3. Reims: Triumph. 4. Rouen: Martyrdom. Size, 
ays inet by Fifteen Inches, on Proof Plate. Price, Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
and Six Pence, 


THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Knicut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to ViscouUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B.. 
Proofs, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Size: 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, ‘'welve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. 


THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Highteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches.. 
Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, The Plates are uniform in size.. 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—l. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod. 
3..View in North Wales. 4. Norman Arches. 5. Byland Abbey. 6. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 7. Dewy Bve. 8. Mousehold 
Heath. 9. Cader Idris. 10. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 11. Bamborough Castle. 12. The Interic: of Norwich Cathedral. 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 14. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the Set is Twelve Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Thirteen Shillings, Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 


Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NS 


ultimately decided that the gross assessment should be reduced 
to 8,400/, and the rateable to 7,coo/. per annum, and allowed 
the appellants their costs in both appeals. 


WINDFALL FOR A YORKSHIRE BUILDER. 


Tue Leeds Mercury says :—Some four years ago a London 
solicitor communicated with Mr. John William Garbutt, then 
a builder carrying on a thriving business in Hull, in reference 
to money left him in a will made by an American relative who 
was not then, so far as we can gather, dead. Mr. Garbutt ran 
up to London and made some inquiries, but from some cause 
or another let the matter drop until just recently, when it has 
been made amply clear that the relative, who died about three 
years ago, has left him a sum of 90,000/. The will shows an 
estate worth 136,000/.,and the surplus money has been willed 
to various American institutions. The history of the bequest 
seems to be this. The father of the present lucky legatee was 
the late Mr. John Garbutt, a veterinary surgeon, of Osmotherley, 
Yorkshire ; and during his lifetime the deceased gentleman lent 
to his brother, who lived at Yarm, the sum of 5007. This money 
was never repaid. Mr. James Garbutt (the father) went to America 
and started a business in Quebec, and afterwards came home and 
died in Osmotherley. Meantime the brother’s son went to America 
and seems to have been very successful. He took the hotel 
which the late Mr. John Garbutt had opened in Quebec, and 
after running it for a time sold it at a large profit. Then he 
commenced to speculate in land, and opened an export timber 
trade, which proved very lucrative. It is this son—the cousin 
of;the present legatee—who has died leaving 136,000/., of which 
90,0004, goes to Mr. John William Garbutt ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the testator has willed this money to him 
in gratitude for the 500/. lent to his father and never repaid. 
The testator’s wife pre-deceased him, and there were no chil- 
dren of the marriage. The recipient of the bequest retired 
some time ago, and is now living quietly in Yorkshire. This 
latter fact doubtless made him careless about looking after his 
property, for it is a fact that he has had to be sought out, by 
advertisement and letter, in order that the solicitors might hand 
over the legacy. It should be added that he had no acquaint- 
ance with his cousin, the testator in America, and that the 
bequest was to “the eldest-son of John W. Garbutt.” These 
particulars have been furnished by the fortunate gentleman to 
whom the money has been left. 


Cet rot Bubs 4 o:) 
i Chaps p seatatpele 


VARIETIES. 


THE revenue from the Paisley Gasworks for the past year 
amounted to 40,8152. 1cs. The expenditure was 30,4817. Is. 53d., 
leaving a balance of 10,3342. 8s.63¢. From this there required 
to be paid 2,913/. 4s. 5d. for sinking fund, interest on mortgages, 
&c., leaving a profit of 7,421/. 4s. 13d. on the year’s transactions. 


At the meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council it was 
agreed to lay out the ground in front of the M‘Ewan Hall in 
accordance with plans prepared by Dr. Rowand Anderson, and 
at an estimated cost of 950/. 


AT the meeting of the Perth district committee, sub- 
committees were appointed to inquire into the sanitary con- 
dition of Errol, Scone, Stanley, Bankfoot, Methven and 
Almondbank, regarding which the medical officer and sanitary 
inspector had reported to the Local Government Board. 


The borough engineer of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Laws, 
has issued a report on the proposed sectional scheme of cable 
trams in Newcastle. They will run out for 123 miles, and the 
cost, including engine-houses, engines, track, &c., but exclusive 
of land, he estimates at 125,000/, The widening of Byker 
Bridge is suggested, and that will cost an additional 5,000/, 
He gives the preference to cables above all other systems. 


THE Bolton Chronicle says :—The cost to the Waterworks. 
Department of the Bolton Corporation in damage during the 
prolonged frost to pipes, meters and hydrants was 188/. 9s. 3d. 
In Birmingham the cost was 15,000/.—equal to a 2d. rate—and. 
in Liverpool the cost to the Corporation was 6,000/. 


THE Bolton Town Council have raised the salary of Mr. 
W. H. Brockbank by 50/.a year. Despite that the salary is 
small for so important a town, there were found Councillors to 
object to the proposal. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Rochdale Town Council it 
was stated that the Local Government Board had given sanc- 
tion to the Corporation for the borrowing of 40,000/. on con- 
dition that extra land could be had at their sewage farm, and 
that they had permission from the railway and canal companies 
to make the sewers under the railway and canal. They had 
obtained the consent of both, and had engaged Mr. G. F. 
Deacon, C.E., of Westminster, to superintend the work required 
in carrying the Sudden Valley sewer under the Rochdale 
Canal. .Mr. H. G. F. Barham, of Pontypridd, had been 
engaged to act as resident engineer. Great care and attention 
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would have to’ be exercised in doing the work under the canal, 
for if they damaged it they were liable to a fine of 1o/. an hour 
until it was repaired. 

THE new saloon steamer Queen Elizabeth, of which Mr. 
Edgar Shand is owner,and manager, successfully made its trial 
trip on the 4th inst. from London Bridge to Hampton Court. 
The boat has now commenced a new express service from 
Putney, leaving at half-past eight ‘A M. and arriving at London 
Bridge at half-past nine. The fare is only sixpence, and this 
pleasant way of reaching the City is likely to become very 
popular during the summer months among the residents of 
Putney and the adjoining district. Ata quarter to ten daily 
she leaves London Bridge for Hampton Court, calling at. all 
the piers up riveren route. The Queen Elizabeth, which has been 
built by Messrs, Edwards & Co., of Millwall, is a graceful craft 
163 ft. in length, witha beam 15 ft. 6in., whileshe draws only 15 in. 
There is a promenade deck the whole length of the vessel. 
The after part of the vessel is carpeted and the seats richly 
upholstered in crimson plush, fitted with a waterproof awning 
and curtains to lower all round in case of wet. The fore 
saloon is richly upholstered in tapestry, the windows hung with 
rich silk curtains and illuminated round with electric light, 
fitted with a private room and captain’s cabin, and a large bar 
for refreshments. The after saloon is also fitted with a very 
handsome bar with mirrors and a stained glass window repre- 
senting Queen Elizabeth. This saloon is upholstered with very 
rich crimson plush, and the windows hung with silk curtains ; 
it also contains a ladies’ boudoir upholstered in the same way, 
and is very handsomely fitted throughout with electric light. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE report of the Royal Observatory for the year ending 
April 15, 1895, has been published. The past year has wit- 
nessed the completion of the outer walls and the greater part 
of the fittings of the new Observatory buildings. The cylin- 
drical domes surmounting the east and west towers were 
erected by Sir Howard Grubb last summer, in abundant time 
to allow of their ,being covered with wood and copper before 
the winter set in ; the copper work, both plain and ornamental, 
was done by Messrs. Ewart, of London. The plainness of the 
outline of the domes has been removed by the addition of 
ornamental mouldings and pilasters of sheet copper. -Now 


to weathering, the production of which was hastened by wash- 
ing with a saline solution, the domes present a handsome 
appearance, the green blending harmoniously with the pale red 
of the sandstone masonry. Up to March 31, 1895, the sum of 
27,250/. had been expended on the main contract for the build- 
ings, while the heating and lighting, including the electric 
installation, had cost 1,540/, The outlay on the domes is not 
included in this summary. : 

AT the meeting of the works committee of the Dundee 
Town Council, a remit with reference to the condition of the 
south-west gable of the Albert Institute and the under-building 
required to make the structure secure was taken up. Mr. 
Alexander, the city architect, reported that the condition of the 
gable wall and porch had been brought about by the giving 
way of the heads of piles and the consequent subsidence of the 
walls, and he recommended that they should be made secure 
in the same way as were those at the south-east corner of the 
building. The meeting was of opinion that the work should be 
done forthwith, and made a remit, with powers, to ex-Lord 
Provost Hunter and the architect. 

AMONG the plans submitted to the Paisley Dean of Guild 
Court there were six plans submitted and passed for the 
making of alterations on tenements, four of them being to 
reduce, in accordance with the recent alteration in building 
regulations, the thickness of walls or gables of new properties 
in course of erection. ; 

The Edinburgh authorities have selected a site at Craiglock- 
hart for the building of the proposed new city hospital. 

AT the meeting of the works committee of the Dundee 
Town Council plans were passed for a large undertaking at 
Victoria Road. The buildings consist of fifteen tenements of 
dwelling-houses. The newest improvements in sanitary fittings 
will be introduced. Large open spaces have been left for 
through ventilation. The elevations show oriel windows on the 
main frontages, with two towers flanking. the principal corners 
at Victoria Road. The erection of the buildings will be pro- 
ceeded with at once, but it is expected that this will occupy two 
years, although about one-half will be got ready for Whit 
Sunday next. The entire buildings, which will cost upwards 
of 20,000/., are to be erected from plans by Messrs. M‘Culloch 
& Jamieson, architects. 

AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court 
twenty-three applications for building warrants were submitted, 
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Leith Corporations Gas Commissioners, to build an engine and 
boiler-house and _ new offices at the Gasworks, New Street ; to 
William Gray, for three self-contained houses in Mayfield 
Road ; to the North British Railway Company, to take down 
buildings in North Bridge Street ; to James Steel, for two 
tenements at Comely Bank Place; to the managers of the 
Royal Infirmary, for a new chimney-stalk at the infirmary ; and 
to the trustees of the Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, for 
alterations on the mission-hall buildings in St. Bernard’s Row. 
The Procurator-Fiscal moved for damages and costs against 
the Edinburgh and Leith Corporation Gas Commissioners for 
proceeding with the erection of a temporary chimney-stalk 
without warrant of the Court. A fine of five guineas, with costs, 
was imposed. ; 

PLANS have been prepared by Messrs. Houston & Houston, 
of Furnival’s Inn, for a new school at Kenton, near Harrow. 

-AtT the meeting of the Gourock School Board the clerk 
reported that the Education Department had sanctioned the 
borrowing by the Board of the sum of 943/. 17s. in connection 
with the enlargement of the Eastern School. The work of 
building is being proceeded with. 

THE Liverpool Mercury says :—-The great chimney attached 
to Murphey’s Chemical Works in Vauxhall Road is considered 
to be the second highest in the country. On Tuesday there 
was considerable interest shown in many parts of the north-end 
of the city, owing to the fact that workmen were seen to be 
engaged almost at the top of the chimney. Ladders had been 
fixed up the whole height, and viewed from a distance they 
looked like lines of thread, while the workmen resembled 
nothing more bulky than knots tied in the thread. Near to the 
Chemical Works some hundreds of people were gathered 
watching the dangerous altitude at which the “ chimney jacks” 
were engaged. The well-known “chimney jack,” Mr. John 
M‘Lellan, electrical engineer, Blackburn, is conducting the 
work, which consists of repairing certain parts of this giant 
chimney. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Grange-over-Sands Congregational Church now approach- 
ing completion, to the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. E. Howard Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., architect, of 
Lancaster, is ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust 
roof ventilators and specially designed inlet tubes. 


THE “E.R. A.” PHOTO 


Tue Water Carriage Engineering Company, Limited, have 
appointed Mr. Henry Caston their London representative, and 
removed their office from 11 Berners Street to 8 Warwick 
Court, Holborn, where all communications should be addressed. 

TENDERS are to be invited for repairs to Southfield House, 
Long Reach, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

THE following recommendation of the main drainage com- 
mittee of the County Council has been agreed to. They say :— 
“ We have considered the tenders referred to us on the 2nd 
inst. for the supply and delivery of 23,000 tons of lime at the 
Barking and Crossness outfall works, The tenders are thirteen 
in number, and the prices quoted vary from 12s. to 175. 6d. per 
ton. The following are the three lowest tenders :—H. Wallace 
& Co, 9,000 tons for Crossness at 12s. per ton, 14,000 
tons for Barking at 14s. per’ ton; W. Fletcher, 12,000 
tons at 12s. 5d. per ton;, Formby’s Cement Works 
Company, Limited, 10,000 tons at 12s. 5d. per ton. 
Messrs. Wallace & Co. and Mr. Fletcher are two of the 
present contractors, and as there is a considerable quantity ‘ 
remaining to be delivered under existing contracts, we think it 
advisable to enter into fresh contracts for the supply of 
21,000 tons, and not 23,000 tons as advertised for. Mr. 
Fletcher has also expressed his preference to supply one of the 
two stations only. We recommend that, subject to an estimate 
being submitted to the Council by the finance committee, as 
required by the statute, the following tenders for the supply_of 
lime be accepted :—Messrs. H. Wallace & Co., 9,009 tons for 
Crossness, at 12s. per ton; Mr. William Fletcher, 12,000 tons 
for Barking, at 12s 5d. per ton; and that the solicitor. be 
instructed to prepare the necessary contracts.” 

Messrs. DADGE & FRASER write :—We beg to inform you 
that we have taken over the business of .Dadge & Co, and that 
we intend to carry it on under the name of Dadge & Fraser at 
the address 18 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

THE Walsall Town Council have accepted the tender of 
Mr. R. M. Hughes for the erection of public baths in Lichfield 
Street, in accordance with plans and specifications by Messrs. 
Bailey & McConnall. The contract price is 6,9712. 

A COMMITTEE of the Edinburgh Town Council have had 
under consideration a motion for the electric lighting and better 
ventilation of the Waverley Market. _ It was agreed to recom- 
mend that the electric light be introduced at a probable cost 
for the installation of 650/., and that a system of ventilation be 
carried out by rotary fans, propelled by the electric current, at 
a probable cost of 500/. 
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THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is informed that 
tenders are invited for the preservation and repairs of the local 
harbour at Ancona for a period of five years. Some further 
particulars may be seen on personal application at the Com- 
mercial Department of the Foreign Office between the hours 
of 11 and 6 daily. 

F® A PROPOSAL to spend 16,590/. for lighting the Embankment, 
&c,, by electricity was postponed for a week by the London 
County Council. 


A SELF-LIGHTING GAS-BURNER. 


A NOVELTY which is likely to prove as great a commercial 
success as it undoubtedly will a domestic boon is now being 
introduced to the public by the inventor and patentee, Mr. 
Duke, of 20 High Holborn. The accompanying sketches 
illustrate in elevation, plan and section a self-lighting gas- 
burner which is a marvel of simplicity and efficacy. It is an 
adaptation of the property of platinum to cause the combination 
of oxygen with hydrogen, with development of heat, to ignite a 
stream of gas issuing froma burner. This end the inventor 
thas succeeded in achieving very perfectly, with due regard to 
cheapness and substantiality of construction. To the body of 
a governor burner is attached a small tube carrying at its 
top a plug of porous refractory material, in the pores of 


which platinum-black has been deposited by a special process. 
Springing from this plug is a short piece of fine pure platinum 
wire, which spans the distance to the burner tip, with which it 
is parallel. This is the whole arrangement. All that is needed 


to light the burner is to turn on the gas, which has the effect, 
within a few seconds, of causing the porous plug to glow. The 
draught of air through the small tube instantly helps to raise 
the temperature of the small wire to a point at which effluent 
gas is ignited. 

The advantages of this invention in every instance where 
gas is used either as a luminant or for heating purposes are too © 
obvious to need recapitulation. It is equally applicable to 
every kind of burner, but will be especially valuable in the | 
case of incandescent burners, as by its use the minor explosions 
which invariably occur on lighting by the old sytem are avoided 
and the life of the mantles will be considerably lengthened, ° 
and in the case of Sun and similar burners the objectionable 
but hitherto useful pilot-light is entirely dispensed with. 


YORKSHIRE INDUSTRIES. 


BRADFORD, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is one of our 
oldest manufacturing towns, and is the great centre of the wool 
industry. The principal buildings, some of which are of real 
architectural merit, are the Town Hall, for which Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson were the architects, and which was © 
opened in September, 1873 ; the Exchange, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Post Office, all of which are built almost solely . 
of stone, as are nearly all the buildings of Bradford, excepting in 
the case of the new offices for the Prudential Assurance Company, 
which is of terra-cotta, red brick and Aberdeen granite. This . 
building is in the centre of the town, and is being carried out 
after the designs of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Although Brad- 
ford is particularly the centre of the wool industry, yet a large 
number of important works of quite a different description are to 
be found in this thriving Yorkshire town. Our representative has 
just had the pleasure of visiting the works of Messrs. W. & R. 
Leggott, of Bradford, and High Holborn, London, whose . 
business of manufacturers of fanlight, skylight and_ roof- 
light openers is well known to the majority of our readers ; but 
besides being makers of the above, Messrs. Leggott do a 
large business in the making of mortice locks, door furni- 
ture, fire brasses, brass handrails and fittings generally used in 
the building trades. One of the most important facts in con- 
nection with Messrs. Leggott’s works is that everything is made 
and fitted on the premises, starting from the raw material to 
the finished article. Our representative had the pleasure of 
seeing the work from commencement to finish. The works are 
fitted up with valuable machinery ; this enables the firm to 
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place their articles, which are of excellent quality, upon the 
market at such a reasonable rate. One important fact is that 
in the production of all Messrs. Leggott’s manufactures no hand 
labour is used, but each part, however simple, has its own 
special machine, thus insuring that each part of the manufac- 
tured article shall be true. The only hand labour, of course, 
is in the fitting and fixing together. The firm have earned a 
well-deserved world-wide reputation for their goods ; in fact, 
while our representative was there two large export orders were 
received, one from New Zealand, and the other, which was 
for 260 sets of large fanlight openers, for a firm of export agents 
in this country.. We were also enabled to see the goods which 
are being made for the London School Board (under Messrs. 
Leggott’s present contract) in various stages of production, a 
large quantity of which were finished and ready for delivery. 
All of these goods were of an excellent finish and good work- 
manship. As all the details are watched by practical men, it 
should*insure to Messrs. Leggott the position they have so 
deservedly gained to the fore in their various manufactures. The 
first place shown to our representative was the warehouse for 
storing the raw material in ingots. From there we passed to 
the foundry, and from there to the machinery rooms, in which 
were all kinds of valuable machinery for use in working iron, 
brass and gun-metal. From this we went in the lift to the 
first . floor fitting-shops, where the goods are fitted and 
fixed, passing from there on one side to the polishing rooms 
and on the other to the lacquering and japanning rooms, and 
from thence to the annealing room, in which was fitted a large 
and very powerful furnace. We then passed into another 
building, which is used as a warehouse for the stocking of 
finished goods and part of which is occupied by the packers who 
are sending off goods, we were informed, daily to all parts of the 
world, 

Everything turned out from Messrs. Legsott’s works is cast 
from the metal model and not from wood, thus avoiding as is 
tco frequently the case the shrinkage of the wooden patterns. 
Messrs. Leggott have considerably over 100 tons of gun metal, 
brass and malleable iron castings ; all are kept classified, so 
that at any moment an order is received the respective parts 
can be obtained and the work of construction commenced. 
We understand this is why Messrs. Leggott are so very ex- 
peditious in executing orders entrusted tothem. Inclosing our 
account of these interesting works, it may be of interest to refer to 
the men who do the work and the state of the rooms they work 
in. We are informed that the men employed in the factory have 


nearly all been brought up and trained from boys in the works. 
At four o’clock every afternoon the men are all supplied with 
tea at the firm’s expense, showing the care taken by Messrs. 
Leggott of their workpeople. Our representative was in the 
works when tea was served, and was kindly supplied with a 
cup, which he found very refreshing and of an excellent 
quality. The shops are all well lighted and ventilated, kept 
scrupulously clean, and are in winter warmed by steam pipes. 
For the past ten years the business has been steadily 


increasing, the receipts we are informed this year to June have © 


been much larger than any previous year since the business 
was first established. 

We have much pleasure in» announcing that Messrs. 
Leggott have just turned their business into a limited 
company, but as in the majority of cases where the business is 
a really good thing it is not offered to the general public; all 
the shares are in the hands of the proprietors, employés and 
friends. The share capital is 30,000/., in 5/ shares. 


is at the disposal of the firm to cope with any increase of busi- 
ness. In conclusion, we may add we have had a really pleasant 
visit. We have seen the work commenced and carried through 
its various processes before arriving in the stores ‘as a finished 


article, and wish the firm under its new name, or rather added ° 


title, that same measure of success which they have enjoyed for 
the past twenty-nine years, and which has given them a name 
for sound, honest workmanship. 


EXPERT EVIDENCE. 


A CASE was heard recently in the Birmingham County Court 
in which F. Burrows, a brickmaker, sought to recover 
852. 145. 6a. from Mr. E. Busby for bricks. The defendant 
gave an order for 200,000 bricks at 27s. per thousand, which 
were to be placed in stacks of about 20,000, and payment was 


The - 
business is still capable of further development, as ample room ° 


to be made for each stack when completed. When he received 


notice of the first delivery, defendant examined the bricks, and 
as half appeared to be badly burnt, soft, or misshapen, ‘he 
refused to have them. The hearing of the evidence of experts 
on each side occupied a long time. 
the defendant had rightly rejected the bricks on the ground that 
they did not answer the description in the order. 
gave judgment for him. He thought that the parties went to un- 
necessary expensein the calling of witnesses, expert or otherwise. 
If they had agreed to call in an expert in whom each had 


Judge Chalmers said that © 


He therefore ° 
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confidence, and both parties discussed the matter with him on 
the spot, his evidence would have been worth much more than 
that of experts called independently. If they could not agree 
upon one expert, they might each call one, and let them 
discuss the matter in the presence of the parties. The evidence 
of such experts would go a long way to settle the matter. Of 
course experts differed in their evidence, but that difference 
frequently arose because they had not heard the explanations 
of the parties, and therefore had not looked at the subject from 
the same point of view. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RIGHTS TO WATER SUPPLY. 


JUDGMENT has been given in the Scottish Courts by seven of 
the judges in the action brought by the Commissioners of 
Peterhead v. Simon Forbes. Lord M‘Laren, according to the 
Scotsman, said that the complainers were the Local Authority 
of the Burgh of Peterhead under the Public Health: Acts, and 
the supply of water to the burgh was under their administra- 
tion. The chief supply was obtained from springs which the 
Commissioners acquired from the proprietor of the lands in 
1821. But that supply had become insufficient for the wants 
of the burgh, and it was desired to obtain a further supply from 
the Wellington Burn, which flowed through the lands belonging 
to the Merchant Maiden Hospital, and thence to the property 
of the respondent, who. was supplied with water for his dis- 
tillery and meal mill from the stream. By agreement with the 
governors of the Merchant Maiden Hospital, the complainers 
had constructed a dam across the stream for the purpose of 
intercepting the water which they desire to bring into the 
burgh. The respondent disputed their right to diminish the 
volume of water passing to his lands, and it was stated in the 
note of suspension that he had on two occasions destroyed the 
connection between the stream and the water-pipe. That 
destructive proceeding on the part of the respondent had been 
met by the presentation of a note of suspension and interdict. 
Now the proposed abstraction of water from the stream above 
the point where it entered the respondent’s lands was prima facie 
an infringement of his rights as a riparian proprietor, because it 
was not said that the respondent had consented to the withdrawal 
of the water. But the complainers said that Parliament had given 
them the right to take water for public uses wherever they could 
find it without the consent of the riparian proprietors, without 
purchasing or compensating their interests, and only on the 


condition of compensating the proprietors as for lands in- 
juriously affected. That was said to be the meaning or legal 
effect of the 89th section of the Public Health Act, 1867, on 
which the complainers founded. The respondent denied that 
such a right was given by the 89th section, and founded on the 
effect of the 89th and goth sections when taken together as 
entitling him to the benefit of the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidations Acts, with respect to compulsory sales. 
This was the real question at issue between the parties, and in 
the Lord Ordinary’s judgment it was not at all considered on its © 
merits, because in his opinion the question was ruled in favour 
of the complainers by a decision of this division of the court in 
the case of the Peterhead Granite Polishing Company. When the 
present case was originally heard in the Inner House, it was 
thought desirable that it should be re-heard by a larger number 
of judges, in order that the meaning of the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1867, might be considered independently of 
authority. This had been done, and they were now to give 
their opinions on the true meaning and effect of the 89th and 
goth sections of the statute. The words of the 89th section on - 
which the question depended were these—“ And for the purposes | 
aforesaid” (which included the acquisition of a water supply and ' 
the construction of the necessary works) “the local authority ~ 
shall be held to have all the powers and rights given to pro-- 
moters of undertakings by the Lands Clauses Acts, provided 
always that they shall make reasonable compensation for the: 
water so taken by them and for the damage which may be done 
to any lands bv reason of the exercise of the powers hereby 
conferred in terms of the said Acts.” It was added that the 
word “lands” should be held to include water and. the right 
thereto These were the words of the 89th section, which con- 
ferred the right of compulsory acquisition. If the statute had ; 
contained no further provisions with respect to compulsory 
acquisition, a difficulty which he would afterwards consider 
would have arisen as to the exercise of the statutory power. ° 
But even in the case supposed he should be unable to assent to 
the proposition that the Local Authority might appropriate any 
water rights which they might desire without payment and on 
condition only of making compensation as for lands injuriously 
affected. The statute certainly contained a proviso to the 
effect that compensation was to be made for the water taken 
and for the damage done to any lands ; and while it was added 
that “lands” included water, it was not said that compensation 
for water was only to mean compensation for injury to lands. 
But it was needless to consider how the 89th section would be 
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worked out if it stood alone, because the goth section contained 
a complete system of procedure applicable to the taking of land 
otherwise than by agreement for the purposes of the Act. The 
regulations provided for the publication of a description and 
plan of the lands to be taken and for notice to all parties inte- 
rested. The Local Authority might then apply to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland for a Provisional Order empowering it 
to put in force the powers of the Lands Clauses Acts 
with reference to the land referred to in such order, and again 
the provisional order was not to be valid until it was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament in the usual way. It was to his Lord- 
ship’s mind perfectly clear that if this had been the scheme of 
a burgh having a population of less than 10,000 (the case 
originally contemplated by the Act), the local authority desiring 
to acquire land and water rights otherwise than by agreement 
could only use its powers under the conditions of the goth 
section, and then only with reference tothe lands described in 
the plan and provisional order.. Now, the Public Health 
Amendment Act of 1871 in a certain event or condition ex- 
tended certain of the provisions of the principal Act to larger 
burghs, and provided zz/er a/ia that such burghs might come 
under the provisions of the 89th section. It would, he thought, 
be perfectly futile to propose to proceed under the 89th section 
without taking the goth section along with it. Under such a 
measure the burgh could at most make:use of the powers of 
acquisition by agreement. The compulsory clauses of the 
Lands Clauses Acts had no value until they were made specific 
by being applied to lands which were otherwise ascertained. 
But the 89th section of the Public Health Act did not ascertain 
or provide the means for ascertaining definite lands to which 
powers of compulsory purchase might be applied, and unless 
the goth section was applicable there could be no compulsory 
purchase under the 89th section. It was easy to see why the 
goth section was not specially mentioned in the amending 
statute. The motive of the enactment was of course to specify 
the particular powers which burghs in general might acquire, 
and the easiest way of doing this was by enumerating the 
clauses of the principal Act which contained the powers in- 
tended to be given. Section 90 was an executorial clause 
prescribing regulations with respect to compulsory purchase for 
all the purposes of the Act ; it was not merely supplementary 
tothe 89th, But when the powers of the 89th section were 
granted to a burgh it ‘was implied that these powers were to be 
exercised in the manner prescribed by any correlative section 
such as the goth. Even if this were doubtful, the doubt would 


be of no benefit to the complainers, because unless they could 
make use of the machinery of the goth section they would not 
be able to exercise the compulsory powers of the 89th section 
of the Act. His lordship did not propose to enter at large on 
the subject of the previous decision in the case of the Peter- 
head Granite Polishing Company. It was plain enough that 
it could not stand along with the decision which they 
were now giving. He thought that to some extent the judg- 
ment proceeded on the analogy of English decisions on 
the construction of cognate clauses. But it was pointed out 
in the course of the argument that all the English pre- 
cedents were founded on a statutory power to take the water. 
If that had been brought under the notice of the court in the 
first Peterhead case it would have been seen that the cases 
were of no value as precedents for the purpose of determining 
the powers of burghs under the Scottish Public Health Acts, 
because under these Acts there was no power to take any 
specific water right until a Provisional Order had been obtained 
with reference to specific lands or rights to water. When such 
an order was got the question might then arise, who are 
entitled to be compensated, unless such questions were settled 
by the Provisional Order itself. If their lordships agreed with 
him in that opinion it would not be necessary to consider the 
view which was developed in the Lord Ordinary’s judgment. 
It was there explained that, while the Public Health Act, 1867, 
was not directly applicable to the case of Peterhead, because 
the 89th section was in terms only applicable tojburghs having 
a population of less than 10,co9, the application of the 89th 
section was to certain effects extended by the effect of the 
Public Health Amendment Act, 1871. Now, one of the 
conditions or qualifications of the powers given by that 
amending Act was that on the questions whether the 
existing supply of water and assessing powers of the 
burgh were sufficient, the decision of the sheriff on a requisi- 
tion made to him by ten inhabitants should be final. The 
Lord: Ordinary had held that the Sheriff’s decision was a 
condition of the statutory power ; the complainers contended 
that it was not a condition, and that the Sheriff’s decision was 
only required in cases of difference of opinion amongst the 
ratepayers, That was a question that might hereafter arise 
for decision if the complainers should find it necessary to set in 
motion the ‘machinery of the 89th and goth sections for the 
purpose’ of establishing a right to use the water of the 
Wellington ‘Burn. There might be other parties who were 
interested in its decision, and it was therefore undesirable to 
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enter on that topic. His lordship need hardly say that in 
reserving his judgment on that point he did not mean to 
indicate any dissent from the Lord Ordinary’s judgment. If 
Mr. Forbes, instead of removing the pipe at his own hand, had 
taken the more expedient course of applying to the Court for 
protection of his rights, he would have been entitled to a 
decree restraining the local authority from interfering with 
the stream. But in the shape in which the question came 
before them they were unable to grant interdict against the 
local authority, and could only refuse the prayer of the note of 
suspension. “3 

The Lord Justice Clerk said that that was the opinion of 
the judges present, and it was also concurred in by Lord 
Rutherfurd Clark, who was absent. No operative judgment 
was pronounced in the meantime, and the question of costs 
was also allowed to remain over. 


CALLINGTON CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


ABOUT half-past two on Tuesday morning the tower of the 
parish church at Callington, Cornwall, was discovered to be 
on fire. An alarm was raised, and many of the residents, 
including members of the volunteer fire brigade and the 2nd 
Duke of Cornwall’s Rifle Volunteers, were soon on the scene, 
and the strenuous efforts made to prevent the fire from spread- 
ing tothe church were happily successful. The church had, 
however, a narrow escape, as the ornamental oak screen 
dividing the tower from the chancel was well alight by the time 
the hydrant was brought into action. Nothing could be done 
to extinguish the fire in the tower, which burnt itself out in less 
than three hours, destroying the splendid peal of six bells cast 
by Pennington in 1777, and the clock erected by public sub- 
scriptions about thirty years ago. The tower, which is of 
granite and about 100 feet in height, surmounted by four 
pinnacles, is seriously damaged, and the upper portion will 
have to be rebuilt. Great satisfaction is felt that the church, 
which was built by Sir Nicholas de Assheton. early in the 
fifteenth century, and contains a very fine organ and some 
ancient monumental tombs of great interest, has been saved. 
The origin of the fire, which appears to have broken out in the 
bell-chamber, is: unknown, but it is thought to have been due 
to a light left behind by some carpenters who had been engaged 
in restoring the woodwork in the bell-chamber on the previous 


day. 


A NEW YORK STORM. 


IN the discussion of a paper on “Wind Bracing in High 
Buildings,” read before the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. G. A. Just pointed out that the author had taken as a first 
illustration a building practically the same as the one which 
collapsed in Monroe Street, New York, during the storm of 
October 10, 1894, and had found in the walls and beams alone 
a resistance value of 7} lbs., equivalent to a velocity of 
423 miles per hour, and further, that with beam girders and 
brick piers of certain sizes in the fronts they could take up- 
12? Ibs, additional pressure, or a total of 20 lbs, equivalentgto 
a velocity of 70 miles an hour, which is about as great as any 
yet recorded in America. It is known that buildings of the 
type with no special provision to resist wind have been erected 
and are now standing in New York and perhaps other cities, 
and that the collapse of the Monroe Street building would in 
all probability not have occurred if the front and the window- 
sashes had been in place at the time of the storm. The fact 
that the building did collapse is of course proof that proper 
provision had not been made at that stage of the construction 
when the particular storm prevailed, and he had of course no 
intention to encourage such a system; yet the case afforded a 
very striking example of either the wind-resisting qualities 
inherent in the type, built entirely without intention to provide 
against such wind force, or that the total resultant effect of the 
wind, even in high storms, is not as great as ordinarily 
assumed, 

The fact was that the building collapsed from the cumu- 
lative effect of conditions all prevailing at the time. The plans 
had been approved by the Department of Buildings, and the 
materials used in construction were as good as are generally 
used for a similar class of structures. However, Monroe: 
Street and other parallel streets in that part of New York run 
almost due east and west, hence the front and rear walls had’ 
that direction, while the gables ran nearly due north and south. 
The wind blew from the most unfortunate quarter for a build~ 
ing so located, coming from the north-east, and therefore 
striking not only the easterly gable at a slant, but entering as. 
well by its open windows and by the front not yet fully erected, 
thus exerting its pressure over the outside of the easterly and 
the inside of the westerly gable wall at the same time. The 
rainfall had been heavy (nearly 13 inch in 13 hours), and had 
soaked the green walls. The wind blew at the rate of 37 miles 
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an hour at 3 o’clock A.M., about the time of the accident, and 
reached a maximum of 48 miles, and for a short time 60 miles 
per hour. The storm can well be called extraordinary, since 
its effects were widespread. The storm also caused the 
collapse of the guide frame of the gasholder of the East 
River Gas Company, an open ironwork structure, 198 feet 
in diameter and 150 feet high (the erectors having failed 
to put in place the diagonal bracing as the work pro- 
gressed), the chimney of the New York Terra-Cotta 
Company, and the walls of a fire-engine house in course 
of construction, all at Ravenswood. The house of Captain 
Merritt at Whitestone was unroofed. Vessels were torn from 
their moorings and much damage was done to shipping all 
along the coast and Sound, the havoc caused extending as far 
morth as Halifax. A two-storey frame house in Brooklyn, in 
process of erection, was destroyed, and plate-glass show windows 
were blown in. At Long Branch a portion of the West End 
Hotel roof was carried away, and summer-houses, green- 
houses and barns were demolished. It would also appear that 
a windstorm of certain intensity is sometimes not so destruc- 
tive as a rainstorm combined with a wind of less intensity. The 
windstorm of March 28, 1895, broke the United States Signal 
Service record of 72 miles in New York City, which had stood 
for twenty-nine years, It blew at the rate of 75 miles an hour 
for two minutes, and an average of 55 miles per hour during 
twelve hours, Yet this storm was not nearly so destructive as 
the mixed storm of October 10, 1894. The only serious 
accidents reported were the foundering of a tug in the Upper 
Bay, the falling of a frame ventilator 5 feet square and 60 feet 
high, from which the surrounding scaffolding had not yet been 
removed, and the collapse of a three-storey frame building, 
just roofed, both in Newark. In comparing these storms it is 
necessary, however, to point out that in the rainstorm of 
October. 10, 1894, the wind was from the north-east, and 
measured by United States Signal Service instruments placed 
200 feet above the ground, whilst the wind of March 28, 1895, 
was from the north-west, and was measured at an altitude of 
326 feet. He called attention to the fact that in the second 
or “three-column” example the author exhibited a structure 
which, while not actually built, was at least seriously proposed, 
and gives a resistance value of 4 lbs. to the dead weight, 2 lbs. 
to poor partitions and a “very open” front, and looks for 
bracing which shall supply 24 Ibs, additional, which, when 
supplied, induces unit strains in the cast-iron columns incom- 
patible with safety. The author’s last example, easily recog- 


nised as the so-called “ Diamond Exchange” on Maiden Lane, 
was designed and erected with cast-iron columns. In this case, 
however, the special details designed for the connections were 
ignored by the contractor, hence distortion of the frame, which 
was however readily pulled into plumb again, without damage 
to the brickwork and other parts of the building which were 
not at the time sufficiently advanced. It seemed to him that 
the last two examples only emphasise what has already been 
pointed out in the earlier discussion of the subject—viz. that 
cast-iron columns should not be’ used for buildings of narrow 
base and extreme height, because of the bending induced by 
necessary bracing, and because the old architectural ironworkers 
had no sufficient appreciation of the essential details of such 
constructions, and can hardly be made to execute them effec- 
tively, even when prescribed. 


PAISLEY GABLES. 


THE Paisley Police Commissioners presented a petition on the 
20th inst. in the Sheriff Court seeking an alteration of rule 12 
in schedule 4 of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892, so that 
it should be allowable for mutual gables to be 9 inches for the 
chimney or flue and 43 inches on each side, instead of 9 inches 
on each side of the chimney or flue, as at present, thereby 
reducing the gable from 27 to 18 inches. In the case of 
outside gables it was asked that there should be 6 inches of 
stone on the outside, 9 inches for the.chimney or flue, and 
9 inches of brick or stone on the inside, thereby reducing the 
gable from 27 to 24 inches. Mr..P. Barr appeared as an 
objector, and urged that the thickness of the walls should be 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act, and that it was 
essential to keep to the width prescribed by the Act, so as to 
prevent jerry building. Mr. Charles Davidson, architect, gave 
evidence in favour of the petition, but thought that the height 
of tenements, with the thickness of gables as proposed, should 
be limited as much as possible to three storeys. Mr. Barclay, 
builder, gave evidence affirming that buildings under the 
changed regulations would be perfectly safe when not run 
too high, and that there was no danger from fire. He also 
added that before the passing of the Burgh Police Act the 
extent of the gables was in accordance with that. which was 
now proposed under the petition. Mr. James Donald, architect, 
said he approved of the alterations because, whilst the stability 
of buildings would not be affected, the tenants would have 
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more floor space, and he thought .that buildings under the 
conditions proposed could be erected to a height of four or five 
storeys. Evidence in support of the petition was given by Mr. 
Alexander Barr and Mr. William M‘Ghee, builders, and Mr. 
George Primrose, brick builder, and were cross-examined by 
Mr. Patrick Barr. The Sheriff granted the prayer of the 
petition. 


POLITE CONVERSATION IN BATH. 


At the last meeting of the surveying committee of the Bath 
Town Council the following discussion, according to the Argus, 
took place :— 

Plans were laid before the committee, drawn by Major 
Davis, surveyor of works, which had reference to the proposed 
excavations in Stall Street. During the discussion Alderman 
Sturges moved that Major Davis’s plan be passed, subject to 
the approval of the surveyor. 

The chairman : You cannot do that. 

Alderman Sturges: I have the right to move anything I 
like. I can move you out of the chair if I like. 

The chairman (hotly): I won’t have any more of your 
impudence. 

More discussion took place as to the nature of the work, 
and subsequently it was decided to pass Major Davis’s plan, 
subject to the sewer being shown. 

Mr. Moore said that, although they had passed the plan, it 
would have to go before the sanitary authority before anything 
could be done in the matter. 

The surveyor said he had as good a plan as Major Davis. 

Further discussion of a conversational character then 
ensued, and as a result Major Davis said he was responsible 
for his plan, and his plans were generally very accurate. He 
had drawn a great many more plans than Mr. Fortune had 
ever seen. 

The surveyor made a retort which was not audible. In the 
course of a dialogue between Major Davis and Mr. Phillips, 
the latter was heard to use the word “humbug.” Major Davis 
vehemently asserted that Councillor Phillips had no right to 
call him that name. 

Councillor Phillips: I shall say what I like to you. 

Major Davis : You have no right to use the word humbug. 

Mr. Taylor suggested that they should settle the matter on 
Claverton Down. 


Mr. Phillips said he should use whatever remarks he liked. 

Major Davis: I will have no more of your impertinence. 

More language of a similar nature was indulged in, when 
Mr. Phillips rose hastily and shouted, “ Gentlemen, I have been 
called a squirt by Major Davis.” It was amid much excite- 
ment and cries of “ Order” that Mr. Morris rose to proceed 
with the business. It was decided to pass the plan subject to 
the approval of the sanitary committee. Subsequently the 
surveyor remarked to the chairman: I notice you did not call — 
Major Davis to order. 

The chairman (warmly): Don’t you call me to order, I 
won’t have it. ; 

The matter shortly afterwards dropped. 
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sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


12216. Dick Edwards Radclyffe and Taylor Burrows, for 
“Improvements in water-pipes of lead or the like to preven 
same bursting through freezing.” 

12242. Ernst Moritz Arndt and Gustav de Bruyn, for “ Im- 
provements in the manufacture of artificial stone.” 

12368. Cumming Patton Jamieson, for “Improvements in 
and connected with window-sashes.” 

12400. William Herbert Williams, for “A new or improved 
method of and means for fixing rainwater, soil and other/eared ’ 

ipes.” 
f see fee Friedrich Clever, for “ An improvement relating to ~ 
locks.” ort af 

12545. Andrien Moulart, for “An electrically protected 
locking device for doors or the like.” 

12562. Richard Hooker, for “ An improved sash-fastener.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


SUGGS 


SYSTEMS OF 


VENTILATION, 


VENTILATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SUGG’'S PATENT ‘ CONTINUOUS 
UP-DRAUGHT ”’ VENTILATOR, 
FITTED WITH VALVE. 
DOWN-DRAUGHT IMPOSSIBLE. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
AND EFFECTIVE. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE INLET VENTILATOR. 


NORMANTON & MAJOR’S 
PATENT EXHAUST OUT— 


ALL KINDS OF LET VENTILATOR. 


VENTILATING GAS LIGHTS. 


VENTILATOR (ELEVATION). 


==) GAS & HOT WATER ENGINEERS. 
VENTLATON (eLevaniONs Maa RD eg PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. aid ae 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATIUN. 


PATENT CONCEALED ROOF VENTILATOR 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF IMPROVED APPLIANCES FOR 


LIGHTING, HEATING, COOKING AND VENTILATING. 
WILLIAM SUGG & CO., umreo, 


Vincent Works, Westminster, S.W. 1 & 2 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C.; 1a Ludgate Hill, E.C.; &e, 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C, 


TO THE,.TRADE AND OTHERS. 
=) 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
z. sees Smith, F.RIB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 

sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 
. There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Ze Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
bars numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
ame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 

communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT ._REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : . ° - 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . . ° ° ° »+ 210 0 
For Half Page ° ° ® ° ° ° ° 410 O 
For a page : ° : F ° ° - 8 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ‘ ‘ sPrOor7iG 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page ; 15. per 
' line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERYSTWITH.—Aug. 1.—For Foundation Walling for 
Chancel and Vestries of Holy Trinity Church. The Vicar. 
ADLESTROP.—July 23.—For Building Cottage at Station 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station. 
ASH.—July 25.—For Enlargement of School. 
Wyatt, Drayton Lodge, Cargate Avenue, Aldershot. 
ASTLEY BRIDGE,.—July 27.—For Building Public Offices. 
Mr. W. J. Lomax, 11 Fold Street, Bolton. 
AYLESBURY.—July 21.—For Additions to Falcon Inm 
Mr. Guest Luckett, Architect, Aylesbury. 
BARNSLEY.—July 23.—For Building Nine Houses. 
Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
BATH.—July 23,—For Additions to Passenger Station. Mr. 
G. K, Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station. 
BATLEY.—July 22.—For Building Three Houses. 
J. H. Brearley, Architect, Commercial Street, Batley. 
BELFAST.—For Rebuilding Premises, Donegall Street 
Mr. Wm. Batt, Architect, Garfield Chambers, Belfast. 
BEN RHYDDING.—For Building Semi-detached Villa. 
Mr. Samuel Robinson, Architect, 19 Cheapside, Bradford. 


Rev. H. D. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


BIRKENHEAD.—July 23.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station. 
BRENTFORD.—July 23.—For Building Public Baths. Mr. 


Nowell Parr, Engineer, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 

BRIGHTON.—July 26.—For Erection of a Residence. 
F, J. C. May, M.1.C.E., Town Hall, Brighton, 

- BRIGHTON.—July 26.—For Extension of the Colonnade 
and Terrace, Madeira Road. Mr. F. J. C. May, M.I.C.E,, 
Town Hall, Brighton, 

BurRyY.—July 24.—For Building Chimney and Other 
Works at Sewage Works. The Borough Engineer. 

CALVERLEY.—July 23.—For Building Warping Shed, &c., 
at Holly Park Mills. Mr. E. Wright, Architect, 13 Oxford 
Row, Leeds. 

CARDIFF.—July 20.—For Building Warehouse and Offices 
Messrs. J. P. Jones, Richards & Budgen, Architects, 18 St. 
Mary Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—July 25.—For Erection of a Synagogue, Class- 
rooms and Caretaker’s House. Mr. Delissa Joseph, F.R.1.B.A., 
17 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CHELMSFORD.—July 27.—For Building Shop, &c. 
Frank Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 

CHURCH.—July 23.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Station Buildings, Extension, &c., of Platforms, New Subway, 
Extension of Warehouse, New Shed, and Reconstruction of 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Bridge. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
CLYNE.—July 22.—For School Buildings. Messrs, 
Wakeling & Mackay, Architects, Merthyr. 
CORK.—July 20.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. M. A, 


Hennessy, Architect, 60 South Mall, Cork. 
CULLERCOATS.—July 29.—For Building House, Mr. W. L. 
Newcombe, Architect, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
DARTFORD,—July 29.—For Works at Southfield House. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
DARWEN.—July 23.—For Reconstruction of Goose House 
Road Bridge. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
Di1pcoT.—July 25.—For Building Schools and Teacher’s 


Residence. Mr. S. C. Johns, Architect, Wallingford. 
DONCASTER.—July 31.—For Building Houses, &c. The 
Borough Surveyor. 
ELLAND.—July 23.—For Building Warehouse, Goods 


Offices, &c. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


EPPING.—July 31.—For Supply of 650 Tons of Granite 
Broken to 1} to 13 Inches. Mr. John Windus, Epping; Essex. 


GILLINGHAM.—Aug. 8.—For Construction of Twenty Miles, 
or thereabouts, of Brick, Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, 
together with the necessary Manholes, Inspection Shafts, 
Flushing Stations and other contingent Works ; also for Con- 
struction of High and Low Level Settling Tanks, a Tidal 
Storage Tank, and an Iron Outfall Sewer to be carried into 
the River Medway ; also Construction of certain Buildings for 
the Storage and Preparation of Chemicals and for the 
Machinery. Messrs. John Taylor, Sons & Santo Crimp, 27 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

GREAT GRIMSBY.—July 24.—For Extension of School. Mr. 
H. C. Scaping, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—July 22,—For Alterations to Bolton 
Schools. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 5 Queen Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 

GUILDFORD.—Aug. 5.—For Construction of @ Cattle 
Market, Mr. F. T. Maltby, C.E, Tunsgate, Guildford. 
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HACKNEY.—July 29.—For Erection of Baths and Wash- 
‘houses. Messrs. Harnor & Pinches, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 

Hauirax.—July 27.—For Additions to Oddfellows’ Hall. 
“Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Architects, Lord Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 

KIRKCALDY.—Aug. 1.—For Building Beveridge Hall and 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Aug. 3.—For Erection of School 
for 999 Children. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Waterloo Street, 
Weston-super-Mare. bate: 

WILLESDEN —July 20.—For Erection of Two Schools, each 
for 1,250 Children. Mr. W. Vincent, Public Offices, Dyne 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Library, and Adam Smith Hall. Messrs, Dunn & Findlay, 
‘Architects, 94 George Street, Edinburgh. 

LIMEHOUSE.—July 22.,—For Relaying the Carriageways of 
Parts of Cable Street, Shadwell, and Gill Street, and Parts of 
Ropemaker’s Fields, Gun Lane, Northey Street, and Narrow 
€treet, Limehouse, and Supplying New Guernsey and Aber- 
deen Granite. Mr. Sidney G. Ratcliff, District Board Offices, 
White Horse Street, E. 

LLANGYNOG.—July 20.—For Building Chapel. Mr. John 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 
For Painting, Repairs, &c., at the Acton Board Schools. Mr. 
Epwp. MoNSON, F.R.I.B A., Architect, Acton Vale, W. 
St. Mary's School. 


Hughes, Church Street, Llangynog, Oswestry. FERRIS BRos., Acton (accepted) . . - £20 0 0 
Lunpy ISLAND.—July 20.—For Building Church. Mr. East Acton School. 

John Norton, Architect, 95 Ridgmount Gardens, London. G. THoMas, Acton Green (accepted) . 10 10 O 
NEw MALDEN.—July 19.—For Building Two Shops. Mr. Beaumont Park School. 

Davison, Glebe Side, New Malden. G. THomas, Acton Green (accepted ) 10 0 O 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 20.—For Construction All Saints School. 

-- of an Outfall Sewer of Brick and Concrete, with all the Neces- G. THOMAS, Acton Green (accepted) . : ny eit 

sary Manholes, Ventilators and Storm Overflows ; the Con- ; I 

struction of Outfall Works, consisting of Buildings, Precipitating _ Gunnersbury Lane School. 

Tanks, and the Provision of Machinery for Mixing Chemicals, T. BRown, jun , Acton (accepted) use eae ae 

and for Sludge Pressing, Penstock Chamber, Roads and all AYLESBURY. 


Works incidental thereto. Messrs. Hovenden & Barber, 


dditi &c., to Baptist Chapel, Aylesbury. Mr. W. F. 
‘30 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. For, Additions, (£0, 10 oa et ee anne 


TAyLor, Architect, Aylesbury. Quantities by the Archi- 


St. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA —August 15.—For Laying and tect. 
Jointing (but not Providing) the following Lengths of Hassall’s H. H. Sherwin, Waddesdon . : 2 o£ 179 Soo 
« Patent Pipes, viz.: 456 Lineal Yards of Pipes 18 Inches G. H. Gibson, High Wycombe 1,c90 0 O 
Diameter, 112 Lineal Yards of Pipes 15 Inches Diameter, H. T. Grimsdale, Aylesbury 1,035 0 O 
4,150 Lineal Yards of Pipes 12 Inches Diameter, 174 Lineal W. H. Siavey, Aylesbury . 5 ; 945 9 O 
Yards of Pipes 9 Inches Diameter; the building of the WALLIS & SONS, Berkhamsted (accepied ) 827 0 0 


‘Necessary Manholes and Lampholes on the same, and the 
Formation of Four Flushing Tanks. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 
- C.E., 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
SWANAGE.—July 25.—For Building Board Schools. Mr. 
 §, J. S. Tatchell, Clerk to the School Board. 


BANGOR. 


For Lecture-hall, Classrooms, &c, for the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, Archi- 
tect, Bangor. 


TOTTENHAM.—July 23.—For Kerbing and Roadmaking. E. Williams, Bangor . £1,690 0 O 
Mr. P. E. Murphy, 712 High Road, Tottenham. . Williams, Bangor . : : 1,378 9 0 
TOTTENHAM.—July 23—For Construction of Concrete R. & J. Williams, Upper Bangor 1,223 0 O 
Culverts and Works in Connection therewith. Mr. P. E. W. Jones, Bangor . ‘ 2 : 1,085 0 O 
Murphy, 712 High Road, Tottenham. JonEs & WILLIAMS, Bangor (accepted ) 967 0 O 


THE 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE 


AND 


LEADING 


ae fw lal Ca tats | 2tsfx le Fets St WN NY A>] SONSREN SI 


os See 


| 


vet 
ai 
i 


i PATENT 


December 2, 1887. MANUFACTURER 
iii || BEST SYSTEMS. 
LARCEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, |fi|,| Largest and most com- | 


prehensive Stocks. 


Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and | 
Furniture, Builders' General Ironmongery. | 
Iron Casements and Frames, Architectura | 


|] and other Metal Work, &., &c. bal 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


A 
vI0 


~ 


| LOW PRICES. SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
EFFICIENT 


The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
\Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 
‘| one or both sides. 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, § 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Bo dee wae 


THE “xXxIT” THE “EXODUS,”’ 


al 


wit 


Bolt, 
Triple Action, 
Self-Locking, 

Weather and 
Thief Proof, 

Neat, Simple 
and Strong. 


DAMS, Building Trades Ewporiom, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SE, [72%hims,‘Zondom> 
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SLE LS a 2 SERS SPSS oe on ag en a RE ee ee ee 
See a 


BARNES. 


For Building New Postal Sorting Office, Barnes, 
Office of Works. Mr. H. TANNER, Architect. 


Wm, Scrivener& Co, . wl - £1,878 0 0 Sea Defence Works at North Shore, Blackpool, for the 
A. Kellett . ; - 1,808 9 0 Corporation. Mr. J. WOLSTENHOLME, Borough Engineer, 
E. Proctor 1,800 90 0 Williams, Lee & Thomas, Marsden . £106,926 14. 4 
W. Akers & Co. 1,603 9 0 C. Baker & Sons, Bradford... 105,403. Ii 3 
C. F. Kearley 1,582 0 ©O| Ftheridge & Clarke, Cheetham Hill 100,303 18 11) 
G. F. Bates & Son . 1,523 0 oO J. Watson Glasgow 99,060 0 3: 
* 4 ’ . s b] » 
W. H. Lorden & Son* MMVteh A) 9, 3,487 O° 0 Whittaker Bros., Horsforth... 96,co> 0 90. 
To allow 107. for old materials. E. Taylor & Co., Poulton-le-Fylde 90,528 oO o- 
BIRKENHEAD. J. & M. Hawley, Colne. é 89,000 o Oo 
For Providing System of Fire Alarms throughout the Borough, A. F. James, Grimsby . 83,696 16 1 
for the Town Council. E. Tempest, Stafford 83,053 10 3, 
W. A. Shaw & Co., Stockport* . ; ; . £800 0 Oo J. Sharples, Accrington . 82,400 5 Oo 
* After tender had been recommended for acceptance an S. & J. Bentley, Preston 79,892 14. 2 
error of omission of 85/. was discovered. J. D. Nowell, Manchester 79,5560 II I 
For Erection of the Central Electrical Generating Station in A. ye aver Manchester igo 2 ne 
Bentinck Street, for the Town Council. Mr. SHOOLBRED, G, Lawson, Glasgow (296253 
Engineer. J. Nuttall, Manchester . 1532755 Oe 
J. SHAW, Birkenhead (accepted) . . «£4,900 0 0| 4. P. Nott, Manchester. 67,539 7 10- 
: * G. Bell, Tottenham ‘ : ‘ : 65,978 16 Io 
Holme & Green, Liverpool* . F : » .14;44010 0 R. Fin North ; fed AY 
* After this tender had been recommended for acceptance - FINNIGAN, Northampton (accepted) 4,879 I Ia. 
an error of omission of 3787. was discovered. The Town 
Council thereupon decided to take the next lowest tender. 
C&ICKHOWELL. 


BLAENAU FESTINIOG. 
For Minister’s Manse for the Rhiw C.M. Chapel, Blaenau 


Festiniog. Messrs. OWEN MoRRIS ROBERTS & Son, Crickhowell. : 
Architects, Portmadoc. T. Jones & Sons, Crickhowell . £485 Io o- 
G. ROBERTS, Blaenau Festiniog (accepted ) . £609 9 o T. pores Beas 479 90 9 
For Lecture-room, Minister’s and Caretaker’s House, Bowydd G. Griffiths, Crickhowe 378 19 oO 
C.M. Chapel, Blaenau Festiniog. Messrs. OWEN MORRIS 
ROBERTS & SON, Architécts, Portmadoc. CROYDON. 
J. PuGH, Blaenau Festiniog (accepted ) TO35O 0 
For Alterations to 53 and 55 Brighton Road. Mr. A. BROAD, . 
BRIDLINGTON. Architect, 3 High Street, Croydon. Quantities by the - 
For Erection and Completion of Residence at Bridlington, for Architect. 
the Wesleyan Chapel Trustees. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, E. J. Saunders : 2 ( - £645 0 oO 
M.S.A., Architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay. D. W. Barker. Be 52 : sO 3008On CO 
J. Rennard, Bridlington Quay 5 : Pa 27 TO. O Hanscomb & Smith : 550) 0). 0 
J. H. Hudson, Bridlington Quay 318 0 o A. Bullock . : 549 0 OF 
R. Bailey, Bridlington Quay : : ; 301 2 0 W. Smith & Son. ‘ ; 4 Sid oro 
J. SAwDON, Bridlington Quay (accepted) . 269 0 oO E, P. BULLED & Co. (accepted) . 494 0 O 


BLACKPOOL. 


9 


for H.M. | Foy Excavating, Embanking, Granite Pitching, Roadmaking, 


Draining, Concrete Work, in Connection with Proposed 


For Building a Villa Residence near Llangattock Whaxsf, - 


ASPINALL’S WAPIC 


SESSOOV VVC OOS 


SOSCCOOOE 


The only perfectly successful Washable Distemper 
Paint. Guaranteed to stand on New Plaster. Proved ana’ 


adopted by London County Council and Principal Public 
Bodies at Home and Abroad. 


__ Architects and others interested should inquire as to- 
this. before specifying for New Work, 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED. 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


10 


CROYDON. 


For the Erection and Completion of a Block of School Buildings 
in the Boston Road, for the Croydon School Board, com- 
prising Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ Departments, with 
Teachers’ Rooms, Laundry and Cookery Centre, Care- 
taker’s House, Playsheds, Boundary Walls, and Asphalted 
Playgrounds. - Mr,, ROBERT ‘RIDGE, Architect, 12 Katha- 
rine « Street, Croydon. 
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For 


Council. 

House, Skirbeck. . 
Sherwin, Boston . ATS on a 
J. Witson, Fosdyke Bridge (accepted ) : . 
Surveyor’s estimate : . A A 


[Jury 19, 1895. 


FOSDYKE BRIDGE. 
Repairs of Fosdyke Bridge, for the Holland County 
Mr. Lewis STARKIE, Surveyor, Wellington 


of Tee ee 
79 0 0 
84.0 0 


GILFACHGOCH. 


PETERS, 73 Wool Exchange, London, E.C. 


W. Smith & Sons, Croydon 
J. & C. Bowyer, Croydon 
W. Akers & Co.; Croydon : 
White & Son, Croydon . . : 
Page, Croydon Smee +" 
J. Smith & Sons, Croydon 
Saunders, Croydon. 5 
Umlancat & Nicoll, Croydon . 
Bulled & Co., Croydon 
Bullock, Croydon*. . 
* Accepted subject to the 
ment. 


Quantities -by Mr. RICHARD 
. £16,188 0 oO ; 
, 15,400 0 ©] For Building Hotel, 
. 15,049 0 O 
‘14,955 0 O Tonypandy. 
. + RASO40 2ON4O E, THO 
- - > “14,659°"0 0 
Rae COTA SEO WON EO 
; . 13,100 0 O ; : 
: 2 988 0 0 For necianags and 
; : ; 4 o400 VOU oO P 
approval of the Education Depart- hae ae 
G. & F, Fry 
DEWSBURY. E. Mills 
Messrs. W. Mills . 


For Alterations, &c., to the Club and _ Institute. 


Ho.ttom & Fox, Architects, Westgat 
tities by the Architects. 
Accepted Tenders. 
F. Newsome, plumber and glazier 
E. Brooke, mason and bricklayer . 
Lyles & Smith, carpenter and joiner 
A. E. Broadbent, plasterer. . : 


DORKING. 


For Making-up Junction Road, for the Dorking Urban District 
Mr. G. SOMERS MATHEWS, Surveyor, 35 High 


Council. 
Street, Dorking. 
W. WOODLAND, Dorking (accepted) . 


FARNBOROUGH. 


For Erection of Dwelling-house,: for Miss Sherwood, 
W. E. TREVENA, Architect, Farnborough. 
FINCH, Frimley (accepted ). 


e, Dewsbury. Quan- 


Stabling, &c., for Mr. R. G, Edwards. 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, Architects, Pontypridd and 


MAS, Tonyrefail (accepted). 


GREENWICH. : 
Sanitary Fittings at the Roan Boys’ 


Mr. THOMAS DINWIDDY, Architect. 


; : , : ; - £245 0 
235% 0 
205 oO 
197 0 
195 Oo 


oooo°o 


GWAENCAEGYRWEN. 


.£88 15 oO 


For Erecting Schoolhouse at Gwaencaegyrwen, for the C.M. 


Building Committee. Mr. J. W. JONES, Architect. 

83 14 ©] ‘Thomas & Stephen, Llandil + | cs) teen 
tase the D. Thomas, Cardiff 4 3 : : see. a 
Pe Bak Walters Bros., Cwmgorse . 5 ; SAO 

J. WILLIAMS, Cwmgorse (accepted ) : - 286 To S| 


GWAELODYGARTH. 


For Building Six Villas at Gwaelodygarth, for the Garth 
Building Club. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, Architects, . 


. . £291 11 6 Market Square, Pontypridd. Quantities by Architects. 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 5 . £2,494 0 0 
| J. Jenkins, Radyr . : i ‘ s «, 2575 eo 
Williams & James, Pontypridd : : . 2334 Oo 2 
Mr. A. Richards, Pontypridd . : ; 32,20 r ea 
A. J. COLBORN, Caerphilly (accepted ) o, 2)87 95 a DD 
M., Julian, Pontypridd . : : o 6 


: - 1,744 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING| 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
|, ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
UANTITIES, &c., HELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skillod staff. 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.O. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, £.O., 
Uadertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the beststyle. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuous 
Sheets. &c., sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘“‘ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post,7d, In leather,1s.; post, 1s.14. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by retwn of 
post certain. 
Plans, &c., best style 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


| MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 
REMARKABLY DURABLE sistioncrs. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


OBT. J..COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.”’ 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates, 


S & CO., 


HEXACON DRAWING PENCIL, 14 DEGREES 


JOHN MORGAN & SONS 


Aenrorial Brass Engravers. 
Insurance Agents’ Plates. All kinds of Metal Fittings for 
Banks, Offices, Shops, &¢. 


ARCHITECTS DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


40 and 42 COPTHALL AVENUE 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


Wy 


<i 
SS 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY ' 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. — 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
READING CASES. 


NEW well-made Reading Case for “THE 
ARCHITECT” can be supplied on appli- 
cation to the Publisher, price 2s. 6d, 


59 & 60 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
N.B.—No connectiopv witb any other firm. 
Telegrams, OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


Address—P. A. GILBERT Woop, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


~ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HARPOLE. | HARROW. 
For Laying Drain at Harpole, for the, Northampton Rural | For Building House for Mr, William Workman. Mr.’JOHN 
press Council. Mr. R. W. Woop, Surveyor, Kisling- DARCH, Architect. Met 
ury 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton . : : ¥£67 *9 6 Minter, London ‘ ‘ £1 ates o £170 ¢ o 
E. Osborne, Kislingbury  .. i ‘ , weGgn10 oO Batchelor, Harrow . ; ‘ 1,198 ome: — 
W. Smart, Denton ‘ : ; + ;: 31 O2Z410_ @ Nye, Ealing é } 1,070 re iio 1540.05. O 
Higgins, Northampton . : 7 ; s seg ras O DUPONT, Watford (ac cepted) : 1,050 oO 1370 0 
ae eke BOES j ‘ i p 33516 O A—House. B—Schedule, % 
ae ls a) all EE aie KINGSTON-ON-TH 
MarsH, Lower H Heer 
¥ eyford, Weedon (accepted) + 48°15 © |-Foy Painting, &c., at the Kingston Workmen’s {Club and 
HIPPERHOLME. Institute, Fairfield Road. gma 
For Two Shops and Houses, Hipperholme, for Mr. J. B. E.Scase . ’ . Sah . £119 100 
Whitehead. Mr. W. H. D. HorsFALL, Architect, Harrison E. Wells’. . . . . . . vr ql FO mR s O 
Road, Halifax. Lane & Sons : ‘ 3 : : , SEL LCA Gan O 
Masons and Excavators, ee : : : ; : : Pale ask 
Siddall Bros., Halifax . : : é ‘ ‘ eit eee Uae 
S. Womersley, vender : ; one “ 3 J. BRowN, Fairfield, East Kingston (accepted) . 7 ase. O8 Oo 
T. C. Dawson, Lightcliffe . : Agta i450870 “0 LEAMINGTON. 
S. Mitchell, Hipperholme . é : ; . 445 0 o| For Sinkinga Well 6 Feet Diameter to [a Minimum Depth of 
T. Pickles, Midgley 7 P . ¥ e416018" 6 100 Feet, but probably to a Depth of 130 Feet (New Red 
Carpenters und Fee Sandstone Formation), for the Corporation. Mr. W. DE 
H. Bancroft, Halifax . r : ; d a70n/0' 6 NORMANVILLE, Borough Engineer. 
(Geeialford, Halifax 5. 6.) 6) ls | Pe EZODNEB 10 O. Rowson, Stoke-on-Trent .  . . =. £2,251 10 
S. Greenwood, Halifax : , ; : | 22315 0 J. F. Price, Nottingham . P : : 212 1,004.4 0-0 
Folinson; Halifax .. . .. . Metieszinio o| WW: Speller, Wandsworth «= 2 9. «= « 967 3 4 
W. G. Hey, Halifax . : : ; : Kixiaiio oO C. Chapman & Sons, Salford . 7 : ; S250: 0 
J. Booth, Hipperholme : . : ; . 196 9 9 J. i VICKERS, Nottingham (accepted) . : 539 52 00 
Bartle & Thackrah, Lightcliffe . : : algin, O°. O LLANBRYNMAIR. 
Skinner Bros., Lightcliffe . i Fi : . 170 0 o| For Alterations and Additions to the C.M. Chapel, Llanbryn- 
M. Woodhead, Lightcliffe . - F AG 0 Kole, mair, Montgomeryshire. Messrs. OVEN MORRIS ROBERTS 
‘STatens aril Piiseere & SON, Portmadoc, Architects. 
J. Bancroft & Son ‘ : : ‘ : aoa Ga & E. Evans, Cerwaes, Mon. . ‘ - 3 «£900 o> o 
iencnwarth «: Firtht 4 05 Wl? fangee tasty O of) 2. Philips, Newtown, Mon. S50 ee 
Blackburn & Devonport. ; : . 67.0 0 E. H. WILLIAMS, Llanbrynmair (accepted) . 82610 O 
Plumbers and Giese LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
O. Kitchen, Halifax. : ‘ : ; . I10 8 o| For Additions to Pantycelyn, Llandrindod Wells. Messrs. 
J. Holdsworth, Halifax ‘ ’ ; : . 110 0 0 OWEN MorRRIS ROBERTS & SON, Architects. 
W. Ward, Halifax : : : f ‘ 4109 17 0 E, P. MORRIS, Llandrindod (accepted) . +, £23070) 0 
C. G. Calvert, Lightcliffe . «lanes ‘ eeis9.¥9 0 MACCLESFIELD. 
1 Soi ae ‘ i ; ‘4 : c aes 9 ©| For the Erection of New Wesleyan Chapel, Kerridge. Mr. 
F ; a a : : 9S 0, O ELIJAH JONES, Architect, Hanley. 
W. Travis, Hipperholme . 3 b : 98 90 O JOHN CLAYTON, Macclesfield (accepted ) . s £1;1234/0' 0 


HAM HILL STO 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and H'T SX HID COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE-—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE (0 Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE ELECTHC Eentins. 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST THR ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 


For the Prevention of Explosions in ENCINEERING (0 
Kitchen and other Boilers c 
= MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
PR 8 e LF a z OFFICES, 
ICE, ¢ inch, 10/-; 4 inch, 11/-. 86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


Mechanical Appli 
ppliances to get out of order. | ESTIMATES PRE. 


Adopted by * THE CAR ry) | 
found them to ores who Btate that they have 3@ New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
OLR Ws absolute certainty. with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders, 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER C0., (eis et ant Pratis pulsed ia Tae 


ARCHITECT ”’ will be forwarded on application to 


srng-0A Dana aan 
Specialty-OAK AND DARK OAK. | THE | PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. MOSAIC. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING (0. 


ape hal PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS, 
INGS FOR or System of Wood-Block, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


FITTINGS CHURCHES, BANKS, &c., SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA. STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrams, “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and %e EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.’ Telephone 15,074. 


»12 


LONDON. 


“For Alterations at No. 32 Hatton Garden, for Mr. W. H. For 
GEO. WAYMOUTH, F.RI.BA, Architect, 


Baker. Mr. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued, 


the Supply of an Elevator and Conveyors at the Barking . 
Pumping Station, for the County Council. 


23 Moorgate Street, E.C. HT Col 5 ga Elevator Company . .  -&I, uA 2 ° 
" aaa ‘ Meet) Behe . f New Conveyor Company, Limited | .  . 612 6 o 
RICHARDSON BROS. (axcebted)* - + 700 9 O} For Roadmaking and Paving Works, Verbena Gardens, ‘for 


* Including other items. 


For Sanitary Alterations, New Drainage System, and Decora- 
tive ee PS 4 Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s 
John Rose, Auldjo. 


N.W., for 
ALLSOP, Hee 37. Norfolk Street, 


Cc. C. Cor & SON, 127 Albany Street (accepted) £761 
-Fcr Painting Bridges along the Line of the Northern Outfall 


Sewer, for the County Council. 


A. E. Lymes ; : : 

M. McCarthy . : 5 3 
Vigor & Co. : : : 
J. Downham . : y : . 
E. Proctor 


“For Reconstruction of Lea Bridge, for the County Council. 


Thames Ironwork Company . 
G. Double ; 4 : 4 
W. Lunn. : ; : 4 
A. Thorne : 4 

G. Palmer ; 

S. Kavanagh . 


‘For New Roads, Maples Estate, Lewisham. 
Surveyor, 8 Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 


Mowlem & Co., Westminster 


W. WOooDHAM, Lower Sydenham (accepted ) 


Mayo & Co., Brixton . 
H. Woodham, Blackheath . 


for Works to the Parish Mortuary, High 


» 


the Vestry. Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, 


Goulding & Venables, Wandsworth . 
W. J. Coleman & Co., Brixton 

W. Coates, Peckham . 

T..Nicholson, Soho. : 

D. Oxley, Kennington 

W. THORN, Battersea (accepted if 


the Hammersmith Vestry. Mr. H. Marr, C.E., SHEKey ok. 
Verbena Gardens (Section 1). 


Park, Lee, Southwark . ; : i .£298 0 O 
Mr. R.. OWEN Rogers & Co., Notting Hill ‘ . A +, Qe a 
Street, Strand. J. Ball, Chiswick . : pa - 207 ao 
Sg H. J. Greenham, Hammersmith . , 280. 0 O 
Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith 278 0 oO 
NOWELL & ROBSON, Kensington (accepted ) 239°;0° 

Verbena Gardens (Section 2). 
BS UT Lee. : P ; ‘ ; : 304 18 9 
1,500 O O J. Ball . ; : 277 0 O 
» 18,900. 40280 NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted) : : . 262.0 0 
. 1 1,187 210, ho Wimpey-& Co. . ‘ : . ; - 263.0 0 
O27, 16sS..0. 6 Rogers & Co... 2 : ‘ : . - 266,00 
H. J. Greenham . : : ‘ ; 5 . 255.0 40 

Bradmore Park Road. 

: Rem aia! ; f Rogers & Co. . : : ; : : tg YD yo 
4 / Wimpey & Co. . “ ‘. 124 0 0 
* Pati Pas H. J. Greenham 120 0 O 

. wrrO7l ety 97 y : } F 
» 8839 15 11 NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted) . : ; . 10.0 0 

8.399 17 9 Church Road. 
Rokers wc, Corb mee ° : : : : . GE. 0 
Mr, E.H.SELBY,| Wimpey& Co. . . . ©. « PO tBoia Fa 
H. J. Greenham . : ; . 80:0 0 
764.0 0 NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted). . ‘ » |4v— ARS SESORO 
tae . i For Building Junior Mixed Department in connection with the 
Lue a a Gipsy Road School, West Norwood. 

E. Lawrance & Sons. ; : 2412, 147 “OD 
Street, Lambeth, for J. Shillitoe & Son . : : 5 : 12,0co O O 
Su -veyor. W. Downs . . : : 5 i 11,392 “0 ~O 
. S123" I> 0 J. & C. Bowyer 5 F 5 : ; . 10,995 O O 
100170) 0 Lathey Bros. . . 5 : : - 10,8077 "0p 
SNG7E IS) 0 Holliday & Greenwood . : ; : . 10,666 0 0 
85 12 0 J. Smith.& Sons. : ; : : o! 103395 “0 06 
‘Shi7seeD Oo B. E. Nightingale .. a) : : . 10,295 0 0 
73112 50 GC, Gox 5° 4 . 5 ; 10,254 0 Oo 


‘ ele bs PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
& less than 10 per cent. residue. 
’ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
i Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
creteFloors & Street Paving. 


‘ECLIPSE? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
* Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lras Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
‘Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 


A+G0. Railway and water cc water communication. 


RaG: LOMAS, Contr Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


AGENT FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


ALABASTER 
sors mn. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


“WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this lilustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post 7ree ; on roller, Ninepence. 


ERLEY & SONS,L- 
"WORKERS Bi A A B L yes 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES:—- 
BB. WARD & COC., 


“45 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


THE LIMMER 


TANGYES’ ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


HSTAB. [1871, 
PETROLEUM (-2:.) ENGINE 
“OTTO” PRINCIPLE Telegrams, ae sd soa 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, |" LIMMER, LONDON.’ 862, 


ENRw ON RTALE 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For OCarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


nN acne 
fanaa PATENTS 


IRMINGARS 


2 M4 
—€ Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 

—= — = ed Highest Award: Gold Medal 

Tyledes — International Exhibition, 

veld London, 1862. 
EXTREME FEWNEsS OF PARTS. PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, ’ 
THE ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for BUTTERM ERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 

COMPLETE CHURCH FURNISHERS, 
TA N GYES LI Ni ITED, 24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


‘ Model Dwelling,” New: 
starting. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
BIRMINGHAM, IRAPITE PLASTERING.-MIuLer & SEUMES, 


aw ROOFING SLATES 
a 
From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
SIZES NOW READY, aN cunts Renee ee fa 
62 S\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. wors 4 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
The leading features are :— DARK GREEN. 
THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
LR es ESTORING and LIGHTING.—Churches, 
THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under Chapels, and Mission Rooms fitted up 
varying loads. and lighted with either Gas, Oil, or Candle. 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
Plasterers, 76 Longstone Road, Eastbourne, having = 
Londcn Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Sydney, over ,2.000 tons pt Siren ine seh invariable ees ge 
Jobannesbyrg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. End elsewhere at about ‘sume Cost as common time ahd hatr. 
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LONDON — continued. LON DON—continued. 
For Enlarging Board School, Mawbey Road, Old Kent Road. For Enlargement of Infants’ Department of the Randall Plac 
School, Greenwich. 
T. Boyce . - ‘ : : ; ‘ - £9,849 9 0 : ’ ma ph , 
11 Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works 
J. Shillitoe & So ‘ ; : : ; . 9,805 0 oO Limited 
PRONE COCO tg aeemD eo GLimited) fae is Me Ae ee Pe S ISL AOC 
J. Smith & Sons : : : 7 : - 4,125.10 .o 
Lathey Bros. . ‘ Fi ; : . ~£O,400 TOU , 
. Kirk & Randall : : : ; : = ¥3,979.1,0..0 
J. Marsland . . ete < - ‘ -. 9,340 0 O RES 
F B. E. Nightingale .. ; ; ; «3,966.6 0° 
W. King & Son P : é : - #4 >G,097% .O. 9 Nts Panicle 8 
Ree DIACCy oe who d fall) 4) Ra ae Gety TOO is EW tes rena YO ge aM Beet pate Pao 
Holliday & Greenwood);i,.. ssc « «.. 8575.0 © TRC fs BE ee PODS GING eg oe ital 4B P91529 4 50°49 
B. E. Nightingale I er Rute Gat J. EIA es eee Tee a OI e SEDO BD 6 
W. Downs Reyes hs «-¥, 4.07: « oo shah een aS a LL 4 be Tae vee wih rn pw as - : ' ie 7 
: or Provision of: Manual Training and Laundry Centres in 
For Provision of Manual Training Centre, with Chemical connection with the Goodrich Read School, Fast Dulwich. 
Laboratory over, in connection with the’ Hugh Myddelton W. Holt & Sons j : : i -£2,677.08 6 
School, Clerkenwell. Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works, 
N. Lidstone. : F : : : - £2,944 0 0 Limited . 2 : 5 ‘ d , i> 2255.8 07LO 
Johnson & Co. . : : ; ; / 2,640 14 6 Peacock Bros. . 5 ; ‘ - : : 2,239 9 oO 
Killby &’Gayford . ; ‘ : : wo 2,500 oO J. Smith & Sons : 3 é , ‘ > §2,169 To."o 
A. Reed & Son. : é : : oa 2,550 EEO W. Downs : ' : - ‘ : ¥in2, 140 50 O 
J. & M. Patrick ; : : : : 12498. 20%. 0 J. Otway . : ‘ : : ; : . 2,047 °o Oo 
Staines & Son . ; : F : ‘ a 2, AA FCO J. Garrett & Son : : : : ‘ “2,069 7 OnrO 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons. ‘ ‘ , 02,480 £050 E. Triggs . : : ts i : “i OTL Momo 
Kirk & Randall : ‘ 4 s 2 SCIP ene B. E. Nightingale . ‘ : 2 r 221,005. Onna 
W. Shurmur. : : : : ‘ #¥) 23394 0". 0 W. Akers & Co. ; é ; ; : . 1,880 0-0 
J. Allen & Sons . . : : . - 2,270 10 O| For Refitting the Offices of all Departments of the Scarsdale 
L. H. & R. Roberts . : : : : +. 2,258 0 0 Road School, Camberwell, with Stoneware Troughs and 
Treasure & Son : : : d : © 2,230" 07 oO Automatic Flushing Tanks, and also for Providing a New 
C. Miskin . : : 5 5 . ; 2,558 OF 0 System of Drainage. 
J Marsland . ; <t¢1, CGS) Om. O 
for Constructing New Offices for the Boys’ and Girls’ Depart- Holliday & Greenwood : : : ‘ Ape ome) 
ments of the Eltringham Street School, Wandsworth, and Wie GOads as : : ; 3 ; «12,495 76.0 
Relaying Soil Drains and Surface-water Drains, Providing M.Calnan&Co. . ‘ : A é - 1,486 0 0 
Ventilation, &c. W. Downs * A : : ; : 51.450 0O 
F. G. Minter’ : : ‘ 3 F : - £1,899 o G. Newton 4 , : : : : : 1,468 17 0 
W. Hammond . : ‘ 2 3 : PE A ern L. Whitehead & Co.. : : ue wd, 3090 ROMO 
Lathey Bros. . cewis : . : - 1,698 o o 
o 


For Sanitary Works and Repairs at Workhouse, Harrow Road; 
S. Polden . . . . , : . > 1,524 15 for the Guardians of Paddington. Mr. E. HOwLey SIM, 
W. Akers & Co, . . , . . - 1,483. 0 Architect, 8 Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, S.W. 
B.E. Nightingale . . . . . . 1,136 0 0] P,S, RoBERTSON (accepted) .  . F387 L08L0 

The committee received a letter from Mr. Nightingale, | For Painting and other Works at Infirmary, Harrow Road, 

‘stating that he had made a clerical error of £2c0 in his estimate Mr. E. HOWLEY Si, Architect. 

for the work. GEEOXLEY (accepled in) Tae erea st NORMA £467 Nal’ 


(e) 

oO 

fo) E. Triggs ‘ : , 1,341 oO 
feteendss |. owaataiers. ee ysheo so t 
Oo 
@) 


Khe *°* PH AZTON ’? LAMP 


NNOT BE EQUALILED 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary voltage, from & to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 
of English Manufacture. 

LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & GO., 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


RADIATORS. 


Our Radiators are acknowledged to be the most Artistic, 

Efficient and Durable; the assortment is by far the largest ; 

our prices right for reliable goods, The immense stock 

carried at our London warehouse enables us to serve our 
patrons on the shortest possible notice, 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
143 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Direct-Indirect. 
National Detroit Ornamental. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF TH& 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern fitted © PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal, Reqniring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and Portable 
with a Cistern Filter. superior to any others. Vide Professor Fiankland’s Rports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. ihe 
: siete The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 

: Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the ¢é/ite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, St. George's, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, «c., 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each.. Household and Fancy bilters, from 10s. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 125 each. 


sci 157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
_————— SS SSS SSS 
LONDON—continued. MILLBROOK. 
For Provision of Temporary School: Accommodation, pending | For Fittings for New Schools, for the Millbrook School Board. 
the Erection of Permanent School, being Three Temporary Mr. A. F. GUTTERIDGE, Architect, Southampton, 
Iron Buildings, hein oc Road. : ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & Co. (accepted). .£509 4 3 
M.’T. Shaw & Co. . : 4 . £1,892 10 oO 
D.iGhartéris «+. 4 9+) 4% SOS Fe eGG 215 6 OTTERY ST. MARY. 
I, Dixon & Co. . ; : . . . 1,506 12 ©| For First Section of Church Institute. Mr. EDWARD G, WAR- 
F. Morton & Co., Limited 4 ‘ ; 1,489 17 6 REN, Architect, Exeter. 
g. rete Limited . . . 5 3 . HATO. O F. WILLIAMS, Ottery (accepted ) . Be . £683 0 oO 
ruwys ; , ; é 4 -« 1,400 0 0 
Croggon & Co., Limited . aT ote, Lh 1,375 bo PENCAENEWYDD. 
EF, Cie J. Keay, Limited ‘ c é » 1,358 11 0 | For Building Two Cottages, Pencaenewydd, Ghwilog, Carnar- 
W. Harbrow .. ae, Pee ky setelg2t O70 vonshire. Messrs. OWEN MORRIS ROBERTS & SON, 
Hill .&.Smith- ne yaglt foal pedk Abe gietadsgooe ©.- 0 Architects. ; 
For Refitting the Offices of all Departments of the Aldenham t Hegel a | (wichted). +4393 0 © 
Street School, St. Pancras, with Stoneware Troughs and G. Raherts ns pag t/ ‘ . a 0 oO 
Automatic Flushing- tanks, and for’ Providing a New R. Williams, P A li 3 i * Ong : 5 yp 
System of Drainage. T Roberts, Pullhell ; 9.’ Sen 0 aan 
Harrison & Spooner : ’ ; 5 2,066 0 oO i ? ; ; ‘ t 1 : 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons. : : ; ws ‘6907-*0 0 PENTREFELIN. 
Stevens Bros. . , , d , . -. 1,534 0 O| For Alterations to C. M. Chapel, Cedron, Pentrefelin, Trema- 
W. Akers & Co. : : ; ; 3 Sy PRTTART -O 0 doc. Messrs. OWEN MoRRIS ROBERTS & SON, Architects. 
R. A. Marshall . 5 ; ns ; » AEESS71 20, (0 D. M. Williams, Criccieth . : : . £262 0 0 
J. & H. Bangs . : 5130 -15 6 R. Williams, Pwllheli . : : . : . 2270 O 
For Enlarging the Boys’ and Tinfanta? Urinal of the Single R. Roberts, Criccieth. +. ©. + * 4. 7) 7216516 50 
Street School, Bow Common Lane, and also for Relaying W. Jones, Portmadoc . oe . . 188 0 © 
the Soil Drains and a Portion of the Surface Water R. aa Llanwnda (accepted ) . . . Seat ie: eB te 
Drains 
p ROTHERHAM. 
J pron & 1,694 © ©) For Additional Bedrooms, &c., at Rotherham Hospital and 
J. Willmott & Sons . 5 : : : 1,206 0 oO 
T. H. Craig ; f ‘ eee L199 0 0 Dispensary. Mr. JAMES if KNIGHT, Architect, 20 Moor- 
W. Gregar & Son x : 4 ; . j T,1974 61 6 pele alae eal Lb : 
Atherton & Latt ; : . H. Cox, Rotherham : ‘ : f . £621 18 oO 
A. Reed & a = . ; i ; : ' fon ; x R. Snell, Masborough ; 3 A <igo9go- 6 
M. Galnan & Co. hy Thornton & Son, Masborough . .  . + 395 9 O 
D. Gibb & Co. : ; : f ‘ j 3 o04 hes R. Snell, Rotherham . : ' “ 4 » 389 10 oO 
; ; ; e + ae ‘ie Green, Rotherham . , .) 967i -O 
MORLEY. C. GREEN & Co, Wellgate ‘(accepted ) ; isi 3@pmae °O 
For New Cloakroom at School, for the Morley School Board. SALCOMBE. 
Mr. P. H. CURREY, Architect, Market Place, Derby. For Construction of Roads at Salcombe, for the South Devon 
E. Goulder, Derby . : : {2560 0 oO Land Company, Limited. 
A. Hingley, Derby . F ; : : HaIQs. OL.0 A. Jenkins, Southwell ; ‘ . : . £3)390 0 O 
W. Brough, Derby . A ; F :8180, 0% 0 J. Crocker & Sons, Ivybridge . - : . 2,580 0 O 
G. WAGG, Derby (accepted ) ; : ; 21216310 0 E. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted ) : : 92 1352 I2 0 
TELEGRAMS, LONDON a. 


POLITE, GoNeONs Head Offices: BATE. G.W.Ro Westmount aay 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & ee RANDELL, SAUNDERS & O0O., Lid., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd. 
> MARSH & CO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. a ale QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. flu _pensequi BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. go® sae 3. Peaynh COMBE DOWN. 
Eats Oe of ore IN STOKE GROUND. 
: ; Mis | 
Registered ginteRgi Ol” cing ony of WESTWOOD GROUND. __ Registered 
OE ES UBL The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | WINSLEY GROUND. | LEDER SMIAESIRS 


Expansion Joint Pipes. ENG INE NEERS. 


Pocket Pipes. 
Flanged i pa9 ART METAL 


HEATING “APPARATUS. _ RITCHIE & CO., 


Boilers, Welded and Rivetted. Unive iat 
Gratings. FT 
Radiators. LUX-CA LO R 
Valves for Steam or Hot Water. i tone 
Sanitary Appliances. . rad la oe 
Rain Water Pipes, &c. eto LE Cae : 5 
W. JONES'S eater % see FEES sey ads enlarged SKI LFU L LY Signs, Grillesy 


| J N ST ony. 0D RELIABLE RADIATOR, LUX-GALOR WORKS, 
LONDON ADDRESS:—110 CANNON STREET, E.C. 83 Commercial Road, 
ILDLUVUSTRATEHD CATALOGUSB FREE. Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. SOUTH SHIELDS—continued. 
For Improvement Works. Mr. H. HARriock, Borough Sur- | For Building the Mortimer Road Infants’ School. Mr. J. W. 
veyor, DONALD, Architect. 
Hamlet Road, H. Brown & Co. ; 4 ; £5) 468 Io Io 
Fry Bros., Greenwich : : : . ~Lizge orl W. J. Robertson, South Shields : F 5,312 5 10 
G. Wilson, Walthamstow . : : : coq oe G Thornton & Co., South Shields ; “ pp a ie Sk Lae 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . A ; : : etm oO R. Goodwin & Sons, South Shields . : <2. 5.507 GeO 
W. Griffiths, London . : : Pit le pide 6 Yeo ee) J. Young, South Shields . : A . -' 75,145. © 
E. ILES, Mitcham (accepted). : ; Te Oe OO S. Sheriff, South Shields . . 3 : . 5,102 16 o 
Hobman & Co., South Bermondsey . ; . 103510 70 T. Hunter, Washington . ; : : we? a7Gie ne O 
St. Vincent’s Road. J. L. Miller, Tynemouth . : 4 : 74.777. 0408 
Fry Bros. . : Bethe he : A ‘ B13 Gee 5 J. Elliott, North Shields . ; : : . $4760 7 O° GQ 
G. Wilson . z 3 : : : ‘ wer 76ou.O%,6 W. Christie, South Shields. : 6 a). 45750 7 On. O 
W. Griffiths . A A , : 4 t 67 98nd W. A. & R. Brown, South Shields . : A 4,07o00 Game 3 
J. Jackson . ; : A : , > »: 6660) oO J. Howe & Co., West Hartlepool . ¢ a As570 F400 .G 
Hobman & Co. . : : : : 2 oP) OL74GOm O 
SPALDING. 
Es Bis (accepted ) Prittiswell Pathe 4 TipO aml ORE @ For Offices and Shop in Sheep Market, Spalding, for Mr. 
Fry B Banks. Mr. WILLIAM JEPSON, Architect, 11 St. Thomas’s 
y Bros. . : : . : ; : GIOT) BB. 2 Road. Spaldi 
Ms) 66 5 wo co ey ois be 3 | a A ODEO ey h l ed pegee 
s W. Levesle , : - : ; : . £565 Io oO 
BomamenCo...- 6. ts ee OEOTAUG TC y 
J. Jackson . : : ; : : weiGOKLoL G J. W. Perkins — . : ; ; : Be) FOTROE O 
E. ILEs (accepted ) i : } ‘ : hw147iea) a C. A. WATSON (accepted) : : é : 2 A900 OmEO 
W. Griffiths . : ; ; - : : 120 Hoy.o ST. GEORGE. 
For Excavating and Constructing a Lake Two Acres in extent 
pal lites thet eaten: in the Park, with Circular Retaining Wall and Counterforts 
For New Stable and Coach-house, for Mr. John Readhead. in Brickwork, with Regulating and Outfall Chamber and 
Mr. J. WARDLE DONALD, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, South Valves, and 450 Lineal Yards of 2 Feet by 2 Feet Culverts 
Shields. Quantities by the Architect. in Brickwork, for the St. George Urban District Council. 
K. GOODWIN & SON (accepted) . : : . £280, 0, 0 Mr. T. L. Lewis, Surveyor. 
Lowest of three Tenders. J. E. Stone, Bristol . 7 A ‘ ; » £42 22 19 I0 
For New Bath Room and Additions to House, 5 Wellington J. Williams, St. George . : 2 om 2,466 13 2 
Terrace, for Mrs. Ward. Mr. J. WARDLE DONALD, Ge Ho Walkins, Bristoly 99) 6 6) 'e)  « y:230K DLA 
A.R.1.B A., Architect, South Shields. Lloyd & Powell, Bristol . : . : - 2,211 9 II 
W. FAwcus (accepted ) .  .%142 10 0] Thomas & Webb, St.George. «© -. - 1,739 15 5 
Lowest of four Tenders. - pe St, George . ye 2 AE Gra Wier a, z 
For Erection of Westoe Tower, Westoe Village, for Mr. T. E. ipo nteae hd eS a ; 5 Snipes ta 
Brigham. Mr, J. WARDLE DONALD, A-R.I.B.A, Archi- pence: cola ae Oy ee bs eae nS: 
tect, South Shields. Quantities by the Architect. UPPER BEDWELL. 
Thornton & Co., South Shields : : - £3,356 14 9| For Taking Down and Rebuilding Upper Bedwell Bridge. 
S. Sheriff, South Shields . ; ‘ A + §2,988)"7-0 1-0 Mr. R. LLOYD WILLIAMS, gouty Surveyor, Denbigh. 
fe Ce Nichol, South Shields. i €2.670'o"O J. Davies, Wrexham . ; ‘ - 24 367, oO 
W. J. ROBERTSON, South Shields (accepted Pog 25560, S07 0 Davies Bros., Wrexham 6 A ??'340;, | GFEG 
W. Christie, South Shields (withdrawn) . e 2,550) O° 0 ASk JONEs, Llangollen (accepted ees ° . 254 14-0 


HEATING! HEATING!! 


The MOST EFFICIENT and ORNAMENTAL of 


AMERIGAN RADIATORS 


IN OVER 300 SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Will Architects please write for Pattern Books 
and Particulars, before specifying any others, to 
the Sole Agent— 


HH. MUN Zi RT G. 
199 Upper Thames St., London, E.C. 


Latest Development in Water Closets. 


)  FINGH'S “SIPHONIC” 
. 


Ss 


Ss 
S 


(BARTHOLOMEW’S PATENT). 


A VALVE-CLOSET. 
Simple Wash-Down Type. No Mechanism. Lead Trap attached 
to Pottery, with Brass Coupling, for wiped Plumber’s Joint. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


B. FINCH & CO., 


a __ nie ~ MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
RCIA Ht eR oy ie Os ae ET a 82 BELYWEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, S.E. 


SE SSS SSS 
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SUPPLEMENT 


nnn TIENEN SESE 
WARRINGTON. Pies: Contig Punts. . 
2.—Centrifugal Pumps. evaros 
For Construction of River Wall 50 Yards Long, Concrete and i nercence atch rey é 5,100 0 O 
Blue Brick Facing, for the Paving and Sewage Com- Gwynne & Co. : ‘ ‘ . 4,820 0 0 
‘mittee. Mr: THOMAS LONGDIN, Beige Surveyor. ]. COCHRANE (accepted ) . ; ; » . ary360 OEE 
J. A..Ewart, Warrington . : Se 0 sao Stewarhite Co. : : . : . 4,300 0 0 
SAYCE & RANDLE, Widnes (accepted ) 5 BR so) 8). Wn’ oh Te) Palieckall 150). : ‘ ; : . 4,200 0 0 
For Paving Works, Streets and Passage, Barry Street, Street Easton, Anderson & Cox 4 ; : .. , eta ae 
from Orford Lane to Hardy Street, Passage behind B. Goodfellow. : : 4 ; , «  at3o00.a > as 
Guardian Office, for the Paving and Sewerage Committee. Tangyes, Limited . ‘ ; ; _ » .¥\3, 7 OO mite an 
Mr. THOMAS LONGDIN, Borough Surveyor. Item 4.—Boilers. 
J. STRINGER, Warrington (accepted) . ; . £639 14 9 Easton, Anderson & Co. . ‘ , x . 4,266 0 0 
Lilleshall Co. (Items 4 and Mie ; ; ») .3;959 jae 
WEST HAM. Tinkers, Limited : : ‘ « 1750. 3D 
For Supply of Two Beam Pumping Engines, each about 250 ml rats aan eae ° " ‘ i — 4 ‘ 
Indicated Horse-power ; Two Centrifugal Pumps and Tanveatlaried a Bt : : : f 3550 ohn 
Engines, each about 350 Indicated Horse-power ; Four E ses ee ; ; ‘ ; : 3,500 Ags 
Boilers, each 30 Feet in Length by 7 Feet 6 Inches in Mate & one ; ; : ‘ 3 . 3445 o © 
Diameter ; also Alterations to Existing Centrifugal Pump, : ; : . fe! 
: : Fraser & Fraser ‘ ‘ ; ; ; © . 353930108 
Engine and Boilers,.and other Works, for the West Ham iy MAdameen Co . 3285 0 © 
Town Council. Mr. LEWIs ANGELL, Borough Engineer. J ‘Thompson oe i ; f ; ; 3170 te 
Item 1.—Beam Engines. 2 ike es . . . . . . . ee . . 
Bever & Dorling . : : j : 19,600 0 O raser& oon . . . . . : » 2; 
J. Cochrane 7 5 SS se Selah ag oe o.o|* \Penman&Co.t . .  . ... 5 Saupe Sees 
Vates& Thom. . «.  «.  «  « 16,350 0 0| ‘Stewart & Co. tT » + « 2,540 0 0 
B. Goodfellow ‘ : [ f ’ 16,2 50 0 O SPURR, INMAN & Co.* (accepted) ‘ ; 2,005 O O- 
Easton, Anderson & Co. . » 151279050 Item 5.—Alterations to Two Boilers, 
LILLESHALL Co., LIMITED (accepted oe 4 TOYSSOA07 40 Lilleshall Co. (Items 5 and 4) . ’ , . 3,950 Gao. 
Stewart & Co.. . . . Seas Oreo E. Danks . 5 y ‘ ‘ : 1,280" 0 
Item 6,—E conomisers. de i eT Co. : y % ’ 4 oat 3 i 
Stewart & Co. . ; : 5 : : A aah ep RoW dehy Me) Fraser & Son . , - Z : : 4 764, 0 O 
Lilleshall Co. . ; ‘ : ; A A 850 0 0 J. Cochrane . ; ‘i 3 fs : * 740 0 O 
D, Adamson & Co. . ; ; : : to Boho OG Yates & Thom . : : : ; : « - 694000 ey 
J. Thompson . : : : : : . 175. Deo Tangyes, Limited . : : é : 625 0 oO 
Tinkers, Limited ~. : . : ; Pay ASS ee neal J;Thompson> ...)- : : ; 9% + OCORamEO 
Yates & Thom’. ; : ‘ ; ; : 738) 08 0 Tinkers, Limited : . j 3 ‘ ; 599 0 O 
Fraser & Son . : A ‘ t A 730 O O B. Goodfellow . Fj 2 é , 5 3 575 0 O 
E. Danks . ‘ A 4 : : : : 725ron GO Stewart & Co + : : , : 520 0 O 
B. Goodfellow . : : : § ; 0 6705 ONO SPURR, INMAN & Co. (accepted var. : : 1 o O 
J. Cochrane. : : : ¢ . 670 0 oO Penman & Co.t ; 369 0 oO 
Easton, Anderson & cam ‘ ‘ - 666 Q ©O| g * Six pairs stokers, elevator, four converters, ‘&e, £1,370. 
SPURR, INMAN & Co. (accepted ) , ; c& s645.7 Onc + Exclusive of brickwork. 
TRADE MARK— TRADE MARK— 
C sh 
AMOS 6 h 
x Sy 5S, 
P O IR) < 
RELIABLE.” “ RELIABLE.” 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, “ WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 
As supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, de. de. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government. 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of all descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY. It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER, Its. 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Se ee eee 
WEST HAM—continued. VARIETIES. . 
Item 3 —Alterations, Centrifugal Pumps. WE have much pleasure in announcing that the National 
Stewart & Co. Siewert Poy 1 4571 inode 656 © ©O| Accident Prevention Window Company, of 159 Victoria. 
Easton, Anderson & Co, : F ‘ ° 587 O O| Street, S.W., have just executed a large order for the supply of 
Gwynne & Co. ; , : : : , 560 © ©| their fittings in connection with the N.A P. windows. to the 
Lilleshall Co... gili coninees . . 560 © O| Conseil d’Administration de la Dette Publique Ottomane, which 
J. COCHRANE (accepted ) . . . . 550 O O| are to be used in an imposing block of offices which are being 
B. Goodfellow . sft) “sore yet! eee’ 550 © O| erected at Constantinople. The sliding sashes referred to are 
Tangyes, Limited . . . . . . 520 O O| the first which have ever been introduced into Turkey, case- 
ments hitherto having been invariably employed. 
Item 7.—Steam Pipes, &¢. THE new infants’ schools, Leighton Buzzard, are being 
Yates & Thom . } i i F : £945 0 0 warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
J. Cochrane . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 75011 O40 chester grates, patent concealed roof ventilators, and inlet 
B. Goodfellow . ; ’ f : i 650%.) © ie Ot tes Resta supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
‘ ; ; ‘ . j . : O o | Brother, of Manchester. 
Pie Gare. y ‘ ‘ : a‘ , = A O THE Leeds Mercury says :—The gas committee of the Leeds 
Easton, Anderson & Co. . : ) ’ . 492 0 o| Corporation, of which Mr. Tweedale is chairman, yesterday 
ae oe c 4 } f ; . 488 o o| Spent over three hours going through the 160 tenders that had 
Tangyes, Limited : ‘ : ‘ i 1538SMae.0 been sent for the supply of coal for the gasworks for the ensuing 
LILLESHALL CO. (accepted) ‘ ; ; . 320 0 0 twelve months. The tenders for ordinary coal averaged from 
gd. to 1s a ton less than was paid last year, and the committee 


bought in an extra stock, about 270,000 tons Cannel coal 


Item 8.—Travelling Crane. ; ; 
proportionately was quoted even lower, and of this class the 


peers es als al <8 9 nie " A committee let contracts for tba of about 30,000 tons. 
eee Co. ; | bg20rou © At present the stock of coal at the different gasworks amounts 
Wee Thoin PERE OEN Bs about 29,000 tons, and there is yet upwards of 30,000 tons to: 

: aS uate ca, , ; : ; ; ak be delivered on the old contracts. The annual consumption at 
ce aye bike! 2 at aa » 000 © © | the gasworks is about 270,000 tons ; therefore the committee, 
Cae ees Oe dtc hil a ee ie x i when the new quantities have been supplied, will have about 
rT; oe Prat apiyeing cdl 07 kemenpaae p 4 oo | 80,000 tons more than required. It is the exceptionally low 

Seences tte cl tet te aacly SRR aes prices quoted that have induced the committee to go in for 


stocking a small quantity of coal. Owing to the improvements. 
at present going on at the different workshops and storehouses, 
a reduction in the price of gas to consumers cannot be expected, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. at any rate within the next six months. 
AT the Leith Dean of Guild Court application was made- 
_ | for tenements of dwelling-houses at Newhaven Road. The 
PROPOSED COMMERCIAL PROPERTY, PRESTON. Provost and Bailie Manclark objected to hollow walls, and 
Bailie Archibald approved of the plans, saying they were better 
for ventilation. The warrant was refused by four votes to 
ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY (ABBAYE-AUX-DAMES), | three. 


CAEN. : cee. 
At the meeting of the directors of the Laurencekirk Gas 
Company it was agreed that no dividend should be declared 

WELLS CATHEDRAL. owing to serious leakages, causing a loss of gas. 


THE “E.R. A.” PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office:—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain Is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


pag For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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THE SANITARY ASPECTS OF THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894.* 


THIS is the second time within the last few months that I have 
had the honour of being called upon to address you, and on 
both occasions on very much the same subject. However, I 
do not propose to deal with the general question of the crowding 
together of houses, but rather with the actual position in which 
London is placed, or will be placed, by the alteration in its 
building laws after midnight of December 31. 

Everyone is agreed that the London Building Act, 1894, is 
a very extraordinary measure ; some people think extremely so. 
It is extraordinary in many ways. In the first place it passed 
Parliament as a Private Bill, repealing in whole seven public 
Acts of Parliament and partially repealing seven others. It is 
a Private Bill consisting of 218 clauses and four schedules. It 
is such a large work that without mentioning names of specified 
individuals I may say that prominent and experienced govern- 
ment officials up to the last did not think the Council was 
serious in its attempt to pass that meazare. We did so, how- 
ever, and this shows that we were not so foolish as some people 
imagined. Ido not intend to tell you how this measure differs 
from the original measure that was introduced, nor to tell you 
that the Council or I myself are personally disappointed in the 
result, nor to argue in favour of this or that clause. As many 
of you present are practically concerned in carrying out this 
Act, the best thing I can do is to take you clause by clause 
through those parts of it which have a bearing of special inte- 
rest to members of the Sanitary Institute. 

Of course there are many clauses which are directed to 
good construction and so have a sanitary bearing, but I allude 
rather to those with a more direct and immediate sanitary 
bearing. Whatever else may be said it is well to know that 
this volume contains the entire statute law of building for 
London as it will be after the beginning of the new year, 
whereas formerly it had to be searched for, through twenty 
Acts of Parliament. I am not prepared to say that it is free 
from ambiguity. I may even say that we have instructed 
eminent counsel in one case to tell us what the Act means. I 
may, however, say in justification of this condition that we are 
not asking for an interpretation of any clause as it stood when 


* A paper read by Dr. G. Blundell Longstaff, M.A., M.D.(Oxon.), 
F.R.C.P., at a sessional meeting of the Sanitary Institute, and pub- 
lished in the Fournal of the Sanitary Institute for July. 


we introduced the Bill, but of the Act as it emerged after it had 
run the gauntlet of two Select Committees. I wish to say, 
moreover, in justice to the Opposition, that the Bill as originally 
introduced was very impracticable. It was not intended to be 
practical in its then form, but I am perfectly convinced that we 
adopted the right plan in introducing it as we did. Had we 
attempted to meet the opposition at that early stage we should 
have had a far less useful measure than at present, because it 
was not until we were brought face to face with our opponents 
that we could see where the shoe pinched. I am prepared to 
go even further, and say that although the utility of some por- 
tions of the Bill was marred by people attacking it in all direc- 
tions, this measure in its present form is more practical than 
when it was introduced by the Council this time last year. I 
do not think London on the whole need regret the opposition 
that was made to the Bill. This, of course, is a general state- 
ment, because there are undoubtedly individual instances in 
which the difficulty of working has been increased. Unfortu- 
nately there is not in this country any machinery for redrafting 
a Bill after it has left both Houses of Parliament. There are 
things in this Bill which do not express the views of the oppo- 
sition, and they would probably be prepared to accept my 
amendment thereof. 

To begin at the beginning, the first thing is the definition 
clause. There is one definition which has only an indirect 
interest for you, but it is so important that I wish you clearly 
to understand it. It is as tothe height of houses. The 21st 
definition as to the height of buildings deals with matters not 
generally understanded of the people. The height of a building 
does not mean the height of a building, ze. not the height from 
the pavement to the top of the gable or ridge of the roof, but 
the height from the pavement to the parapet, the eaves, or the 
base of the gable, so that a limitation to 60 feet in height 
means 60 feet to the eaves, top of the parapet, or base of the 
gable. 

The 25th definition defines a dwelling house as a building 
constructed wholly or partly for human habitation. This is 
plain enough for ordinary common-sense people. A domestic 
building includes a dwelling house and other buildings. The 
parts of the Bill which deal with domestic buildings are mostly 
concerned with dwelling houses. 

The 37th definition defines the expression “inhabited” as 
applied to a room to mean a room in which some person passes 
the night, or which during the day is used as a living room, 
That definition, you will see, differs from the old legislation in 
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‘ regard to underground rooms. ’ If there*be a fair presumption 


‘that it is used as a living or as a sleeping room, it is to be held 


to beso unless the contrary be proved. 
I now pass on to Section 13. Curiously enough it is a section 


‘ which passed with very little trouble, yet it is to my mind worth 


‘the whole of the rest of the Bill. “It is said that this Bill cost 
_ the promoters 10,0007. Well I consider that this sum paid by 
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‘old building.” 
“of words between this and the present law. 


the ratepayers of London as the price for section 13 is one of 
the cheapest bargains they have ever made. This is the clause 
which has a marginal note in reference to new streets to the 
effect “that no perscn shall erect a building nearer than 20 feet 
from the centre of the street unless it be upon the site of an 
There is very little difference except in matters 
If you attempt to 
put up a building where no building previously stood abutting 
on a narrow street, a gentleman will come down upon you and 
you will have to pull the building down and set it back. But 
that only applies to ground upon which no building previously 
stood. Where the building previously stood you had a right 
before and you have a right now to erect a new building, pro- 
vided it does not go nearer to the centre. So far there is no 
gain, but near the end of the clause come the words “ provided 
always that no dwelling house to be inhabited, or adapted to be 
inhabited, by persons of the working class, shall, without the 
consent of the Council, be erected or re-erected within the 
prescribed distance, to a height exceeding the distance of the 
front or nearest external wall of such building from the opposite 
side of such street.” Let us take for example a street with a 
width of 15 feet. There are old buildings on either side which 
are 30 feet high. If these are houses in some crowded part of 
London inhabited by many families, anyone can at present pull 
them down and can re-erect upon them so-called model dwell- 
ings to as great a height as he likes short of 90 feet. He 
would probably draw a line at 50 feet, because the upper parts 
of the building would be unlettable. If the County Council 
condemned these houses as unfit for human habitation they 
might be built 30 feet higher, all crowded with families of the 
poorer class. Whatever the internal improvements, with regard 
to the overcrowding, the last stage would be worse than the 
first. If, however, in future we were to condemn them as 
unhealthy, the owner might put up warehouses; but if he 
wanted to erect buildings which were suitable for habitation 
by the working classes, he would be limited to the width of the 
street, viz, 15 feet. If, therefore, we close the houses as unfit 
for human habitation, we know that the worst that can happen 
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(ifthe build on‘ his! old’ foundations) will be: that he will build 
buildings not exceéding 15) feet in) height. “He has another 
altérnative : he! may widen the street just so! far‘as he thinks 
proper, and‘in this proportion he may increase the height of 
his buildings. You have then this important result: there 
are many areas in London, like the famous Bethnal Green area, 
where the streets run’ from 18 to 25 feet, and contain houses two 
or three storeys High, the general’ structural condition of which 
Under 
Cross’s Act, all'that could’ be: done Was to buy the whole thing 
out and reconstruct it for this reason ; if you condemned them 
the owner always had it in his poWer, when rebuilding, to raise 
them to a greater height, and-while there is no objection to a 
height of 20 feet in a street 20 feet wide, there is great and 
obvious disadvantage when you run the buildings up to 50 feet. 
When, therefore, it was argued that we ought to have gone to 
work with the Bethnal Green area in another manner, my 
reply is, that it was the only manner which was open to us. 
The cost was something over 300,000/. This simple law might 
not apply to the whole of that area, but it‘would apply to a 
great deal of it. We shall now be able to force owners of the 
land to lay out their: buildings in a reasonable and sensible 
manner. The importance of that clause is not, I think, suffi- 
ciently understood except by those members of Council who 
have worked at the subject for years past. 

We will now proceed to the celebrated Part 5 of the Bill, the 
one about which most of the fighting before Parliament took 
place. This is called “open spaces about buildings and the 
height of buildings.” The first section starts with the assurance 
that offices and counting houses are not domestic buildings. 
This concession was necessary because it allows buildings to be 
crowded together on the exceedingly valuable land in and near 
the City to a greater extent than would otherwise be possible. 
There are few people, and practically no children, who have to 
spend their time there, so that no sanitary evils are likely to 
accrue from this aggregation of buildings. 

Clause 41 is the “angle clause.” I have heard it spoken of 
by some blaspheming Philistines as the ‘“ Longstaff Clause,” 
but I repudiate the charge. I go further. I prefer to put it in 
other language. I am not able to claim the honour of having 
originated the principle upon which it is based, but the gentle- 
man to whom this honour belongs is here this evening. I am 
alluding to Mr. Goldstraw, building surveyor of the city of 
Liverpool. This is a very simple matter, but this is all the 
more to his credit. The genesis of this clause was thus wise. 
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Liverpool, having. suffered more than other places from over- 
crowding, some years ago adopted the model by-laws of the 
Local Government Board in reference to space at the rear of 
houses. This is in effect that there must be a space free from 
any building extending from the back wall of the premises in 
proportion to the height of the building. He found in Liver- 
pool that it was considered a great grievance that they were 
not allowed to build one-storey buildings for wash-houses, &c., 
on this vacant space. He did not consider that much harm 
would attach to such a practice, but said there was already a 
sliding scale of a certain kind, and he urged that it would be 
better to say that 10 feet must always be left free at the rear, 
and then draw an angle of 45 deg. within which limit the 
builder could do what he liked. That is the one and only 
means of laying down the height of a building in a way that is 
‘equitable in all cases, That was the clause of the original 
Bill. Since that Bill became law I have gone over slums in 
Liverpool that were reconstructed under the original rule, I 
‘do not believe that there is an architect present, if he were to 
go and see these buildings as they are, who would not admit 
that these buildings are as close together as buildings ought to 
be placed. It may be sufficient, but it is not greater than is 
fair, right and proper. Parliament, however, thought otherwise. 
The existing law is that every building. should have a space 
exclusively belonging to that building free from any erection 
above the level of the ground, having an area of 100 square 
feet. The same rule applied to a big hotel as to a small 
cottage. It is better than nothing, but it proved wholly in- 
adequate. The Metropolitan Board of Works in 1882 suc- 
ceeded in getting Parliament to allow that the space should be 
a depth of 10 feet extending throughout the whole of the rear 
of the building. It only went up to 450 feet, it is true, but this 
was a great advance on Ioo feet. That limit covered most 
buildings, but the, to my mind, serious objection is that the 
Act of 1882 allowed buildings all over the ground floor. 

Well now as regards buildings erected hereafter, upon 
Streets laid out hereafter, what Parliament has given us is this : 
a clear ground space of to feet, free from all building, and 
extending throughout the whole frontage. They then give us 
the angle of 63} deg., so that the distance from the rear 
‘boundary wall to any part of the building is equal to half the 
height of the building. Anything you put beyond the Io feet 
must be built within this angle. This has the same funda- 
mental virtue of equity that applies to any angle, but it does 
not give as much space as I should have liked. Still the result 
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works out not so very badly. It follows that the buildings 
abutting upon one street will be separated at the back from 
those abutting on the next street by a distance equal to their 
height. That will be the state of affairs in the new London. 
When we come to the more central parts, and in all streets 
made prior to 1895, there is the 10-feet distance, but like the 
Act of 1882 owners are allowed to cover the ground floor with 
buildings up to the height of 16 feet. Then the same angle of 
63 deg. is struck from that point, and consequently if they build 
with a 10-feet limit they can get their building 20 feet above 
the flat roof of the one-storey addition. I admit that there are 
a number of streets which have been laid out so close together 
that it would be exceedingly hard upon landlords to enforce the 
first rule, and this second modified rule is better than the 
present law. 

We go still further than this in the endeavour to meet vested 
interest ; if a man has old buildings on his land he may replace 
them, however bad they may be, but he may be prevented from 
making them worse than before; hence the new Bill will not 
improve old sites. VPeople earning 25s. or 30s.a week may 
have some relief even from this clause. We have these words 
which occur in the 4Ist section—* except in the case of 
dwelling- houses inhabited, or intended to be inhabited, by the 
working-class.” This is class legislation it is true, but if you 
are in the unhappy position of being the promoter of a Bill, 
the goal that you aim at is to get these mystic words “ royal 
assent” printed on the first page, and you must make conces- 
sions with that object inview. Beyond motives of expediency 
there are other motives which are logically or legally correct. 
We say the offender in this question of class legislation was 
the Parliament which passed the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, placing these buildings in a different category 
from those of the people who, like you and me, only work 
without belonging to the working classes, Parliament having 
made that distinction by throwing here in London upon the 
County Council and elsewhere upon the appropriate authority 
the imperative duty under certain circumstances and at what- 
ever cost to buy out unhealthy dwellings of the working 
classes, and to see that more suitable buildings are erected 
thereon. And the Council held that Parliament having insisted 
upon that, it was only fair that Parliament should give us the 
power to say to owners “ You shall not make any more of these 
slums which we are compelled to buy up afterwards and pull 
down.” I think that is an unanswerable argument to the 
objection. It is evident that the worst class of dwellings will 
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usually only be erected for these people who can pay but small 
rents. Next, after the downright slums, comes the modern 
“mansions.” We have succeeded in dealing with these. 
in a different manner, and in a manner which I think will 
prove effectual. 

Section 42 deals with the erection of working-class dwellings 
not- abutting upon any street at all, ze, built upon back land. 
When you cannot conveniently get at land at the back of main 
streets, it has become the practice to construct large blocks of 
dwellings. We have now got a clause which compels persons 
who are going to erect such buildings to submit their plans to 
the County Council. There is a limit set to this. I take the 
credit of having put that limit. We are not allowed to raise 
the standard above a certain point. Clause 44 interests the 
owners of large estates. Mr. Cubitt Nicho!s pointed out to us 
that where it is desirable to reconstruct an area altogether, to 
put three streets where there were formerly five, and so on; 
that in these improvement schemes the landlord invariably 
considerably improved the conditions compared with what they 
were before. But such streets might be held to be new streets, 
and the ground might be of such great value that it would not 
be fair to oblige the owner to deal with the land as though he 
were dealing with virgin land at Tooting or Streatham. This 
clause allows the County Council, subject to his submitting 
his plans, to make such modifications as they may think proper 
from the restrictions which might be legally enforced, and I 
think that that is a very fair concession. The great landlord 
often gives us for nothing a scheme 50 per cent. better than 
we had before, and we should be grateful to him. 

Now as to clause 45. This is a very remarkable clause. I 
had no reason to accuse the distinguished counsel who harried 
me in committee with being asleep, but they were certainly 
asleep when this particular clause was passed. It gives no 
discretion to the County Council, and it allows no appeal. 
I said just now that next to the slums the blocks of modern 
mansions were the worst. They are the worst because they 
have so little space about them. Take a given area. The 
builder covers nearly the whole of his land, and endeavours to 
get light and air by ridiculously small shafts or internal courts. 
{ have always maintained that this is a thing that ought not to 
be allowed. I see here to-night a medical officer of health 
who, I believe, dwells in a house of this kind, which he considers 
is a model of insanitation. 

Now we have provided for a certain proportion between 
these holes and the size of the building. We insist upon the 
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admission of air from the bottom. Further, we say no habit- 
able room shall be constructed looking into such a court, unless 
such court shall be equal in width to one-half its height (or 
depth). We give them in the ground floor, but we say you 
shall not run the building up higher than twice the width of 
the court, measured from the window-sills of the first floor. 
Of course, if you use these courts merely for ventilating water- 
closets, larders, and the like, as these are not habitable rooms 
within the meaning of the Act, this clause would not operate ; 
we Say it is not right to put even domestic servants in such 
rooms. We have even gonea step further: There is a pattern 
of dwelling in London which may be described as the “comb” 
pattern. It consists of a pectinated building, in which a long 
frontage has sprouting out from the rear a number of back 
buildings joining with the main building at a right angle. You 
will see that by this arrangement the lower rooms where 
the angles join can have little chance of light and air. Yet 
remember, this is a plan constantly adopted in the construction 
of artisan’s dwellings. Where it is a large house and the 
people can move about from room to room, it does not matter 
so much, but where they are fixed to these one or two rooms, 
the conditions are obviously very unfavourable to health. Here 
we have a similar rule to the other. The builder is not allowed 
to construct these courts of such a proportion that their width 
would be less than one-half their depth. This means that you 
will get perhaps one block less in such a building, but it 
insures a semblance of sufficiency of light and air throughout. 

I shall not go into questions of corner plots and things of 
that kind, but I will mention one matter more in reference to 
the height of buildings. The new Act does not deal with the 
question of height in the beautiful symmetrical way that the 
original Bill did, but we have touched it in three points : (1) 
The limiting angle at the rear; (2) When the County Council 
asked for a limit of 70 feet for the height of the eaves in 1890, 
they were opposed by a certain important institution, and the 
height was altered to go feet. Subsequently the said institu- 
tion met us and agreed to a 75 foot limit. The new law differs 
from the old in this small respect: That whereas a building 
commenced before the 31st of this month can be erected to a 
height of 90 feet, if commenced after that date it will be 
limited to 80 feet. (3) There is, however, another limitation 
in another part of the Act. Some architects grumble, but I do 
not think they have much to grumble at. There was once 
upon a time a man who wanted to build a mews. Mews we 
always consider to be inherently unhealthy, and we have always 
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insisted that a mews must be as wide as a street. This man 
was only going to make his 20 feet wide. We said he might do 
so if his buildings did not exceed 20 feet in height. So far 
so good, but he proceeded to construct what he called a roof 
containing two more storeys, It was merely a slightly slanting 
wall.’ We have got him now under section 71, which says that 
no part of a roof except a spire shall exceed an angle of 
75 degrees. We throw the roof in, in measuring height, but if 
so it must be a genuine roof. 

Section 69 insists onthe ventilation of staircases in large 
buildings, and section 70 for the first time in London legisla- 
tion (borrowed from the model by-laws of the Local Govern- 
ment Board) insists on all inhabited rooms having windows of 
sizes proportionate to the rooms, 

Section 70, sub-section E, provides that rooms over stables 
shall have such construction of floor that emanations from the 
stables below cannot get into the rooms above. 

Section 97 very indirectly touches upon health matters, but 
it does so in some partsof London. That is the clause limiting 
the method in which you may stack timber and firewood. We 
say that if a man stacks timber on the forecourt of his premises 
he must dress back to the general line of buildings. 

I have now come to the end of my programme, and I shall 
be glad to explain any matter which I may have left in doubt. 
Those of you who are practically concerned with public health 
will, I think, see that at all events whatever else may be said of 
the London Building Act it is a very important measure. Per- 
sonally, and this is an opinion founded on experience gained 
years ago, I think this is a more important sanitary measure 
than any passed hitherto for London. Most public health 
legislation deals with things which are more or less temporary 
in their nature, but the bad laying out of a town, the con- 
struction of the streets which are too narrow, of buildings 
which are too lofty or too close together, are ills which are 
practically irremediable. Therefore a measure designed to 
prevent the occurrence in a city of such evils is a measure of 
the very first importance. Anyone who has seen the slums of 
Liverpool will see what a gigantic evil arose from that city 
expanding at an unparalleled rate at a time when there was 
no sanitary supervision, and he will know the evil inheritance 
that has fallen upon Liverpool. He will see on the other hand 
the great activity of the Municipality of Liverpool in striving 
to remedy these evils. But at what acost to the ratepayers, 
all for the want of sanitary legislation! Liverpool, however, has 
now a better building code than even London will have in 1895, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
AT the meeting of the London County Council on the 16th inst. 
the highways committee brought up a scheme for establishing 
the electric light on the Victoria Embankment and Westminster 
and Waterloo Bridges, for which purpose the Council obtained 
powers in its General Powers Act of 1893, and 15,000/. was 
provided in the Money Act of that year. The matter was 
before the Council last year, when its consideration was ad- 
journed. In the revised scheme now proposed duplicate plant 
is provided for, either set of plant being capable of lighting the 
embankment and the bridges ; the generating station is of fire- 
proof construction, so securing the maximum of, safety ; while 
the cost of the buildings has been reduced by omitting some of 
the more expensive items of ornamentation proposed in the 
original scheme, but the buildings will be quite as efficient. 
The electric lamp-standards would be placed on the kerb of each 
of the footways, leaving the parapet lamps to be lighted, when re- 
quired, by gas as at present, and the existing lamp-standards on 
the two bridges would be fitted with the electric light. It is 
proposed to provide eighty-three lamps in all. The committee 
pointed out that the light on the embankment would neces- 
sarily be to some extent obscured by the trees at the sides of 
the footways, and they did not see their way to obviate this. 
Should the Council decide to adopt the scheme, they proposed 
to ask the Technical Education Board to allow the inspectors 
of art schools and classes to assist them by preparing designs 
for the lamp standards ; and they hoped to be able to obtain a 
design for a standard and lamp which would be worthy of 
being placed in this, the finest thoroughfare in London, The 
capital cost of the scheme is estimated at 16,590/., made up of 
the following items :—Building, 4,600/.; boilers and machinery, 
5,200/.; mains, 2,250/.; lamps and standards, 4,240/.; salaries, 
300/,, of which about 3,000/, is included in respect of the two 
bridges. The estimated annual cost of maintenance is 2,7682., 
in which is included—wages 700/., coal 375/., other stores and 
carbons, 325/., repairs, 6132, loan (interest and repayment) 
672/.,, rates and taxes, 837. In making these estimates it has 
been assumed that the repayment of the loan would be spread 
over forty-two years, which is the period for which the Council 
is now granting loans to vestries for electric-lighting purposes. 

The consideration of this scheme was deferred. 


THE premises of the General Electric Company, Limited, 
in Chapel Street, Salford, have been completely costenyes by 
fire. The damage i is estimated at about 30,0007. 
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BUILDING IN CANADA, 


WHILE a fair amount of building is being done throughout 
Canada this season, says the Canadian Architect, contracts are 
being taken at figures lower than ever before, and consequently 
there is little profit in the work. A warehouse building which 
was destroyed in the recent Toronto fires is being rebuilt at 
exactly one-half its original cost. In other words, a building 
which twenty-one years ago cost 12,000 dols. is now being put 
up for 6,c00 dols. At the time it was originally built the brick- 
work cost 15 dols. per thousand, as against 11 dols. per 
thousand to-day. Prices of material have also gone down, but 
it cannot be said that the cost of manufacture in the case of 
brick, for instance, has been reduced in like proportion, It is 
true that by means of improved machinery the cost of making 
brick has been considerably reduced, but on the other hand the 
cost of burning has increased by about 1 dol. per thousand as 
the result of the increased cost of fuel. Apparently the keen- 
ness of competition has served to reduce tenders in other cities 
as well as Toronto. As an illustration of this, the contract for 
one of the new churches to be erected in London is said to 
have been let at about 10,000 dols. below the architect’s 
estimate. The majority of contractors have been so long 
without employment that now an improvement has set in they 
are willing to tender at ridiculously low figures in the hope of 
securing work. The result of such a state of affairs is by no 
means satisfactory. It tends towards inferior work both on the 
part of the contractor and the architect, as the latter is affected 
by low prices in the same way as the former. Cheap work by 
contractors means additional worry for the architect and 
reduced commissions. We learn that quite a number of con- 
tractors have recently gone to Buffalo and other American cities 
where building operations are brisk, and this will no doubt 
tend in some measure to improve the condition of things in 
this country. 


A LANCASHIRE STEEPLE JACK. 


THE “Lancashire Steeple Jack,” Joe Smith, who has just com- 
pleted the restoration of the Darcy Lever Church spire, is, says 
the Bolton Chronicle, in some respects an extraordinary man. 
He lives in a sort of Pulman car, which is located in a private 
enclosure at Rochdale, and declares that he has never tasted 


intoxicants or smoked for over thirty years. His perilous 
work in restoring chimneys and fixing lightning rods to these 
and other high structures requires a strong nervous system and 
perfect health. Hence his abstemiousness and practice of 
having acold water bath and a brisk rub down every morning, 
succeeded by gymnastic or pedestrian exercise. The early 
portion of his life was spent in Bolton, and from the beginning 
he displayed a passion for climbing, which ended in his taking 
up the business of a steeple-jack, a calling he has followed, not 
only throughout the United Kingdom, but in many cities and 
towns abroad. The greatest height he has scaled was when he 
repaired Messrs. Dobson & Barlow's chimney in this town, the 
distance he worked at upon that structure being 122 yards 
from the ground. When engaged on high chimneys, he says 
that he has been conscious of a cradle-like motion, and on 
some occasions has seen the shaft several inches out of the 
perpendicular in a strong wind. He and his workmen get used 
to this oscillation just as a sailor to his deck, but a strong 
nerve and perfect sobriety are absolute essentials to work 
with safety at a great height. Serious accidents in his 
line of business are due, he says, to certain contractors 
engaging inexperienced men who are attracted by a 
handsome pecuniary recompense, somewhere about three 
shillings an hour. His method of climbing a chimney or 
steeple is by means of ladders which are one by one fixed 
to the structure by iron and steel “dogs.” These ladders are 
about 18 feet long and made of the best well-seasoned wood, 
and they are fastened to the “dogs” with strong hempen rope 
specially made for bearing heavy weights, besides being proof 
against heat, cold and damp. Smith boasts that with the 
assistance of a labourer he can fix ladders to a chimney 
60 yards high in three-quarters of an hour, whereas it used to 
take hours to get a kite to the proper position. Kite-flying as 
a matter of fact is now very seldom used by steeple-jacks, if at 
all. As might be expected, Smith has had some narrow 
escapes, and in 1887 had a serious accident which nearly lost 
him his life. He was fixing a lightning conductor to a mill 
chimney at Linfitts, and he had placed the ladders. against it 
one by one in the usual way. As he was fixing the last ladder 
to the chimney, which was 75 feet high, the two topmost 
ladders broke, and he fell to the ground. Extraordinary to 
relate, he escaped with only a few bruises, and was actually 
able to proceed home in a cab. Once, after laddering a sixty 
yards’ chimney, he was on the top making an examination as 
to the necessary repairs, when the stone coping suddenly gave 
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way under his feet. With great presence of mind he clutched 
the projecting top of the ladder, and thus saved himself from a 
fearful death. These are only samples of a number of 
incidents which have been crowded into his life. As a hobby 
Mr. Smith manages a variety theatre at Rochdale, which town 
he makes his headquarters. 


A NEGLECTED CITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald, writing from 
Paris, says :—It has frequently been said that France, under 
the Republic, is badly governed not only at home, but in her 
distant colonial possessions. Whatever may be one’s opinion 
in this respect, it is an unquestionable fact that Paris, one of 
the finest capitals. in the world, is sadly neglected in many 
ways, and that Parisians meekly submit to nuisances which 
would be resented with impatience by the ratepayers of other 
cities. 

The defects in the organisation of the city are many and 
varied. One of the most glaring was forced upon public atten- 
tion on the occasion of the great fire which occurred here a day 
or two ago, destroying almost an entire block of buildings 
in a densely-populated quarter. The catastrophe took place 
in the middle of the day. Consequently the crowds that 
assembled to witness the conflagration were immense, and 
any number of persons are ready to testify to the short- 
comings of the city authorities. Nobody withholds praise and 
admiration from the fire brigade, always courageous and 
devoted, ready to risk their lives in the performance of their 
duty. Incredible though it may seem, however, in this capital, 
their attempts to cope with the flames are lamentably hampered 
by an insufficient supply of water. During the recent con- 
flagration, for example, it was necessary to scoop up with 
buckets and pails the streams inundating the streets, and this 
astounding fact can be certified by eye-witnesses, as can 
another hardly less disgraceful for those responsible for the 
security of the city, namely, that the fire-escapes were not high 
enough to reach the upper storeys. As regards the inexperi- 
ence noticeable in the command of the brigade, this, as a 
French writer observes, may be due to the circumstance that 
the officers of the brigade are not recruited from their own 
body, but pass into regiments of the line or into the brigade, 
just as it may happen. The obvious result of this plan is 
ignorance on the part of new-comers of the special duties of 


their service, and to their want of knowledge several untoward 
incidents are attributed, as that of Monday last, the day of the 


-great fire. The splendid courage of the Paris Fire Brigade . 


ought really to be backed up by better arrangements than now 
exist. 7 : : : 

As for the lack of water, it is not only when it is required in 
abundance to cope with the flames that this is felt. Every ~ 
summer the same complaints are heard on all sides, and duly ~ 
registered by the papers, anent the scarcity of moderately 
wholesome water suitable for household and cooking purposes. — 
Members of the medical profession do not cease urging upon 
patient, long-suffering Parisians, that to’ avoid all manners of 
dangers and diseases lurking in the microbe-populated water 
distributed to the ratepayers, it is better to use any sort of 
mineral water for drinking purposes. Not long ago, however, 
the learned gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences discovered 
that much of the table water’ sold in bottles was alive with 
those terrible microbes, so the question what to drink in the hot — 
weather remains a perplexing one, and perhaps the best thing ~ 
to do is to drink, with philosophical indifference, anything 
that comes in the way. 

‘In addition to the water grievance which year by year crops 
up there is one even more ‘annoying to the majority of people, 
known as the “smells of Paris.” Throughout the leafy month ~ 
of June, when the city was looking its loveliest and the eye was — 
rejoiced by the tender foliage of the trees, the smells in the 
streets were positively unbearable. Columns upon columns 
have been printed in the newspapers concerning this intolerable 
nuisance, which constitutes really a disgrace to the city, and 
the opinions of eminent authorities have been enlisted as to the 
origin of these nauseous odours. Some believe they are caused 
by decomposing food ; ‘others’ put them down to the river ;_ 
others believe they arise from the defective state of the drainage 
and the absoluté lack of proper sanitary arrangements in many 
of the houses. Moreover, it is rightly contended that quite 
close to the city there are manufactories which send forth ~ 
abominable smells, wafted to the very centre of Paris when the 
wind blows from a given direction. 

In any case there is. not. an inhabitant or visitor here who 
would not be ready’to come forward ‘and bear witness to the 
sickening smells which literally impregnate the close sultry ~ 
atmosphere at the present period of the year, and foreigners, 
particularly British-born tourists, on a visit here wonder what 
Parisians are made of to endure a nuisance of the kind without 
adopting other and more stringent means to suppress it than 
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complaint and murmuring. So intolerable have been the smells 
this summer in certain neighbourhoods of the city, and so keen 
the outcry, that the municipal authorities have been roused 
from their wonted apathetical indifference to all concerning the 
well-being of citizens, and have undertaken to investigate the 
matter. 

The truth is that in many respects Paris is a century 
behindhand. It may be remembered that some time ago a 
deputation of Municipal Councillors went over to London to 
study the sanitary arrangements there. They returned, if I 
remember rightly, smitten with admiration at what they had 
learned and seen. But until now there appears to be no 
attempt made to improve the condition of things here or turn 
their experience to account. Headache, nausea, all manner of 
lesser ailments are occasioned by the foul smells of Paris, and 
to keep them out it is frequently necessary during the hot 
weather for people to close all the windows of their apartments. 
This is distinctly not a pleasant state of affairs. A morning 
paper suggests that Parisians should organise a general strike, 


refusing to pay their taxes until the evil so bitterly complained 
of is remedied. This, it is considered, would wake up the city 
authorities. 


GLASGOW HARBOUR TUNNEL. 
WITH the completion of the undertaking known as the Glasgow 
Harbour Tunnel, which passes under the Clyde at Stobcross, 
says the Glasgow Herald, an important addition has been 
made to the means of cross-river communication. The need 
for such additional facilities at the harbour had long been felt 
when Parliament in 1889 sanctioned the harbour tunnel 
scheme after those interested in the matter had mooted the 
various ideas of high-level bridges, swing bridges, and their 
modifications, with all their attendant advantages and dis- 
advantages. The subway connects Mavisbank Quay on the 
south side with Finnieston and Stobcross Quays on the north 
side, and consists of three tunnels 16 feet in diameter, the side 
ones for vehicular traffic and that in the centre for foot pas- 
sengers. The approach on both sides is by a circular shaft 
80 feet in diameter, in which are operated the hydraulic hoists, 
raising and lowering the vehicles as they enter or leave the 
tunnels. The shafts are formed of cast-iron segments, and 
{ined with brickwork, the material met with in sinking on the 
south side having been sand overlying boulder clay, and 
on the north side sand exclusively. The material was 
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excavated by hand, and carried to “bank” by cranes 
commanding each shaft. The tunnels themselves are also 
lined with cast-iron segments, filled in with concrete and lined 
with glazed brick, presenting a particularly neat and_ pleasing 
appearance. All the tunnels were driven by means of shields 
and compressed air, the average pressure ranging from some 
12 lbs. to 15 lbs. per square inch above atmospheric pressure, 
and the maximum attained (for one day only, however) being 
21 lbs, The average number of men employed was about 
twenty in each tunnel. The outer skin of the segments was 
coated by grouting with Arden lime, blown through a hole in 
the lining by air pressure. Each shaft contains six divisions 
for as many lifts, half being devoted to ascending and the other 
half to descending traffic. The maximum weight allowed for is 
about 5 tons, and the speed about 4 feet per second. The 
hoisting appliances have been supplied by the Otis Elevator 
Company, Limited, and embody all the latest and most ap- 
proved types of design, the pressure maintained by a pair of 
accumulators being 750 lbs. per square inch. The engineers 
of the undertaking were Messrs. Simpson & Wilson, C.E., of 
Glasgow ; whilst the contractors were Messrs. Hugh Kennedy 
& Sons, of Partick, and Messrs. Alex. Findlay & Co., of 
Motherwell. 

On the sth inst. the works were formally inspected by the 
directors and others interested. The company assembled at 
Finnieston and first proceeded through the passenger tunnel to 
the south side. There the building is situated from which the 
motive power is supplied, and this having been inspected, the 
tunnels for vehicular traffic were tested. Several lorries with 
heavy consignments of flour passed through, and the horses 
were in no way restive under the peculiar circumstances in 
which they found themselves. The party next descended and 
returned to Finnieston by way of one of the tunnels for vehicular 
traffic. 

The company were afterwards driven to the Alexandra Hotel, 
and entertained to luncheon by the engineers. Mr. Simpson 
presided. He said that the tunnel was now about completed. 
It had taken five years, which was far too long; but they 
would put the blame on the novelty of the scheine. The 
question of cross-river communication was a very old one in 
Glasgow, and as regarded the Clyde it was not a very easy one. 
When he told them that in one hour of the day he had counted 
eighteen vessels passing up and down the Clyde, they would 
see that it was not easy to solve what to do, and that there had 
been no accident on the Clyde was entirely due to the admirable 
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way in which the management of the Clyde was carried on. 
A bridge near the level of the Clyde was the best means of 
communication, but the result of having a‘hard and fast bridge 
at Finnieston would be that the harbour would be jammed 
further west, which they could not have. Then they had 
schemes of swing-bridges. Well, just let them fancy swing- 
bridges on the Clyde with eighteen vessels: going up and down 
in an hour! If they were not to interfere with the traffic on 
the river Clyde, they must go either high above the river or else 
down below it. They must go at least—should he. say ?>— 
150 feet above the river, but they found that going below the 
waterway they could do with less than half that. The 
approaches for such a depth would be very considerable. They 
had, however, adopted the expedient of “ lifts.’ As regarded 
these “lifts” there was considerable friction at the time 
among mechanics in this country that the contract had 
gone to America. He did not want the contract to go 
to America; but they were in this position, that in this 
undertaking they must have these “lifts” dead certain that they 
would be able to accomplish what they wanted them to do. 
In this country they had not such “lifts,” and he had found 
that in America there had been “lifts” as great as these, and 
in order that. nothing might miscarry in this scheme, he thought 
it right that the contract should go to America. They had seen 
the way in which these “lifts” worked, and they were now able 
to say whether they had been justified in going to America. 
The scheme that they had on hand might not do everything 
they hoped for it, but at any rate it showed that there was very 
considerable enterprise in the city of Glasgow. He called 
upon them to drink success to the Glasgow Harbour Tunnel. 

Mr. Parker Smith, M.P., one of the directors of the Harbour 
Tunnel Company, responded. 

Mr. Black proposed “ The Engineers.” He believed that 
the additional facilities offered by. the tunnel would be appre- 
ciated and taken advantage of by our artisans. He described 
the undertaking as unique in this country, and also, he believed, 
elsewhere. The engineers were entitled to their highest ad- 
miration. 

Mr. Wilson replied, and proposed “ The Contractors.” 

Mr. Gibson, in acknowledging the toast, said that the mind 
which had conceived the plan and the genius which had carried 
it out had that day been abundantly justified. This under- 
taking surpassed in magnitude and importance anything of the 
kind that had ever been accomplished. He was proud to have 
been associated with such an enterprise, and there had been 


an element of peculiar satisfaction and pleasure that this 
unique undertaking had’ seen its completion in Glasgow. ‘The 
enterprise was being watched not only in Great Britain, but 
elsewhere, and he was’ persuaded that many places would fol- 
low the example so ‘gloriously set by Glasgow. In the light of 
what they had done, the engineering enterprise exhibited in the 
Tower Bridge had been shown to be absurd, .. 

Mr. Findlay also replied. He thought that Glasgow had 
been favoured above most cities in recent years in having 
enterprises with which a good deal of risk was associated, but 
which gave employment to large numbers of workmen. They 
were proud that they had engineers who would undertake such 
schemes as the Central Railway, the Subway and the Harbour 
Tunnel, and carry them through. ° 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,, 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| : 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


12639. John Brown, for “A system of laying floors and 
other surfaces.” 

12808. William Ferguson M‘Intosh, for “ Improvements in 
and relating to windows and the frames.” 

12855. Matthew Butcher and Archibald Cameron, for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in window-sash apparatus,” 

12914, Walter Shelverton Frost, for “‘ Improvements in door 
bolts and fasteners for window sashes and casements.” 

12920. Daniel Keith, for ‘‘ Improvements in and relating to 
window sash frames.” 

12967. Joseph McLauchlan, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of bricks, blocks, tiles, and the like, suitable for 
building, paving, and other purposes.” 

12987. Peter Elphick McHugh, for “ Improvements in 
arrangements for the seats of closets and the like.” 


To INnvENToRS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


WATER SOFTENING 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, MANSIONS, ESTATES, &c, 


MAIGNEN'S “ANT I-CALCAIRE” process 


Entirely prevents Hot Water PIPES Furring, and renders 
Hard Chalky Water equal to 


PURE RAIN-WATER 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue Free, on application to 


MAIGNEN’§ FILTRE RAPIDE & ANTI-CALCAIRE Co 


255 REGENT STREET, W.. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


~~ 


[E2xtract froma lecture on Architects Libraries by Professor 
5 ia Smith, F.RILBA., at University College, October 10, 
1093. 

_ “Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of yearsall sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professiona] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Archztect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith,.as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
Aas numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6a. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spoxdence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, ~ 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . ° 10 6 
For Quarter Page . Ses ° . 210 Oo 
For Half Page . . eta G . . » 410 0 
For a page f < A . . é 5 1S BO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . 5 c oO 9 | 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


por Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125, per page ; Is. per 
ine. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 

iti 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE LATEST INVENTION IN WRITING MACHINES. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE —July 31.—For Extension of Schools. Mr. T, 
Roderick, Architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

ABERDARE.—July 31.—For Repairs and A'teraio1; at 
Farmhouses. Messrs. Wakeling & Mackay, Architects, Market 
Square Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 

ABERDEEN.—Aug. 3 —For Additions to School. Mr. Wm. 
Buxton, Architect, 84 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWITH.—Aug. 1.—For Foundation Walling for 
Chancel and Vestries of Holy Trinity Church. The Vicar. 

ASTLEY BRIDGE —July 27.—For Building Public Offices. 
Mr. W. J. Lomax, 11 Fold Street, Bolton. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 2.—For Building Cooling-house at Public 
Abattoirs. City Surveyor, Belfast. 

BRIGHTON.—July 26.—For Extension of the Colonnade 
and Terrace, Madeira Road. Mr. F. J. C. May, M.LC.E, 
Town Hall, Brighton. 

BROMLEY.—Aug. 2.—For the Erection of a Laundry with 
Fences and Drainage at Workhouse. Mr. John Ladds, 
7 Doughty Street, W.C. 

CARDIFF.—For Building Church. Messrs. Habershon & 
Fawckner, Architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

CARLTON MINIOTT.—July 31.—For Re-building Church. 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 

CATFORD.—July 30.—For Tar-paving Footpaths and 
Channelling and Metalling Roadway. Mr. Edward Wright, 
Board of Works Offices, Catford. 

CHARLBURY. —Aug. 3.—For Alterations and Additions to 
School. Mr. George Castle, Architect, Woodstock. 

CHELMSFORD.—July 27.—For Building Shop, &c. Mr 
Frank Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 

CULLERCOATS —July 29.—For Building House, Mr. W. L. 
Newcombe, Architect, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

DARTFORD.—July 29.—For Execution of Sundry Works 
at Southfield House. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

DeERBy.—Aug. 8.—For Alterations and Repairs to Judge’s 
Lodgings. Mr. J. S. Story, Market Place, Derby. 

DONCASTER.—July 31.—For Building Houses, &c. The 
Borough Surveyor. 

ENFIELD.—Aug. 29—For the Erection of a Block of 
Schools for 1,194 Children. Mr. G. E. T. Lawrance, 181 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

EpPinG —July 31—For Supply of 650 Tons of Granite 
Broken to 1} to 13 Inches. Mr. John Windus, Epping, Essex. 

Fitry —Aug. 3.—For Building Four Houses. Mr, Samuel 
Dyer, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 

FULHAM.—July 31.—For Making-up and Paving Road and 
Asphalting Passage. Mr. Chas. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham 
Green, S.W. 

GILLINGHAM.—Aug. 8.—For Construction of Twenty Miles 
or thereabouts, of Brick, Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, 
together with the necessary Manholes, Inspection Shafts, 
Flushing Stations and other contingent Works ; also for Con- 
struction of High and Low Level Settling Tanks, a Tidal 
Storage Tank, and an Iron Outfall Sewer to be carried into 


MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND. 


LATEST SUCCESSES. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT GOLD MFDAL, 
* “ANTWERP, MAKERS TO BRUS* ELS, 
95, H.H, THE KHEDIVE. 1895. 


ARTICULARS FRO 


NORTH'S TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 
..- 58 QUEEN. VICTORIA STREET, LONDON,..E.C. “ 


——. 
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the River Medway ; also Construction of certain Buildings for 
the Storage and Preparation of Chemicals and for the 
Machinery. Messrs. John Taylor, Sons & Santo Crimp, 27 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

GUILDFORD —Aug. 5.—For Construction of a Cattle 
Market. Mr. F. T. Maltby, C.E , Tunsgate, Guildford. 

HACKNEY.—July 29 —For Erection of Baths and Wash- 
houses. Messrs. Harnor & Pinches, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 


HALIFAX.—July 27.—For Additions to Oddfellows’ Hall. 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Architects, Lord Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HARROGATE. —Aug. 8.—For Building Board School, 
Teacher's House, Boundary Walls, &c., for the Pannal School 
Board, near Oatlands. Mr. John Richardson, Engineer, 
Methley, near Leeds. 

KIRKCALDY.—Aug. 1.—For Building Beveridge Hall and 
Library, and Adam Smith Hall. Messrs. Dunn & Findlay, 
Architects, 94 George Street, Edinburgh. 

LrEEDs. — Aug. 8.— For Additions, &c, to Lodges at 
Arthington Pumping Station. The City Engineer, Leeds. 

LEYTON.—July 30.—For Making-up, Kerbing and Paving 
Certain Streets. Mr. Wm. Dawson, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, 
Leyton. 

LocKwoop STATION.—Aug. 8.—For Subway and Booking 
Office. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 7.—For Erection of a Laboratory. Messrs. 
Welch & Atkinson, 10 Lancaster Place, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 7.—For the Erection of Offices, 
Shops and Warehouse. Mr. S. D. Davidson, 11 Peter Street, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 8.—For Supply of Terra-cotta for the 
New Technical School. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 
12 Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E C, 

SHOREDITCH.—July 29.—For Erection of a Chimney Shaft. 
Messrs. Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 29 St. George Street, S.W. 

St. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—Aug. 5.—For Construction of 
New Sewers. Mr. Henry Bancroft, Engineer, 58 Mosley 
Street, Manchester, 

St. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA —August 15.—For Laying and 


Jointing (but not Providing) the following Lengths of Hassall’s | 


Patent Pipes, viz.: 456 Lineal Yards of Pipes 18 Inches 
Diameter, 112 Lineal Yards of Pipes 15 Inches Diameter, 


THE SUNBURY 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. 


CEILINGS at I/- per 


SOLID IN COLOUR! 


LEGGOTT'S 
REDUCT' 


1,150 Lineal Yards of Pipes 12 Inches Diameter, 174 Lineal 
Yards of Pipes 9 Inches Diameter; the building of the 
Necessary Manholes and Lampholes on the same, and the 
Formation of Four Flushing Tanks. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 
C.E., 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

ST, PANCRAS.—July 29.—For Construction of a Block of 
Underground Conveniences. Mr. W. N. Blair, C.E., Vestry 
Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 

St. PANCRAS.—Aug. 8.—For Erection of Stabling and 
Workshops and Alterations and Additions at Workhouse. 
Messrs. A & C. Harston, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

War DEPARTMENT.—July 26.—For Periodical Painting 
and Works in Connection therewith at Dorchester. Lieut.-Col. 
J. Du T. Boyle, R.E., Royal Engineer Office, The Nothe, 
Weymouth. 

WESTON-SUPER- MARE.—Aug. 3.—For Erection of School 
for 999 Children. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Waterloo Street, 
Weston-super- Mare. 

WoRTLEY.—July 30 —For Building Church of St. John the 
Evangelist. Messrs. Kay & Twist, Architects, 34 Prudential 
Buildings, Park Row, Leeds. 


TENDERS. 


BRIGHTON. 
For Alterations, Additions, &c., to Nos. 41 and 42 Western 
Road, Hove. Mr. Gro. M. Nys, Architect. Quantities 
by the Architect. 


E. Winter . : ‘ a - “ ; - 4349 5 0 
Boniface & Sons. ‘ ‘ : ; . » G2? Soe 
A. CRESSWELL (accepted) . : : is 3037 aa 
For Repairs, Alterations, &c , to Board Schools. 
Ditchling Road, 
W. BROwN & SON (accefied) . ‘ : . £067 8e0 
Hanover Terrace. 
GATES & SONS (accefted ) ‘ i é . =! 35MD IS 
Pelham Street, 
BARBER & OLLIVER (accepled) . * . s 169 tte 
Queen's Park. 
GATES & SONS (accepted) . : ‘ ‘ 144 14 6 
Richmond Street. 
BROWN & SON (accepted) . 97 00 


Bincrusta= Calton. ceconaron 


— SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895. — 


Yard, 2I inches wide. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Sole Patentee: and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, W, conden cetepnone x0. 8,100 
SOLID IN RELIEF! 


FANLIGHT 


AND 


SKYLIGHT 


iON IN PRICE. 


WRITE for REDUCED LIST, APRIL IO, 1895. 


SOLID IN VALUE! 


Sole Contractors to the London School Board. 


LARGEST MAKERS... WORLD. 


WT. @& FR. 


LE GGOo'xTrk kr. LIMITED, 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD, AND 226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


Peet ae Oe Oe URE Ee aM 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 


OPENERS. 
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BRIGHTON— continued. 


For Painting the Exterior of Workhouse, 
Saunders & Sons. 
W. Botting & Sons 
Barber & Olliver . 
J. J. Wright. ; ; ° 
GATES & SONS (accepted) . 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 


For Additional Storage Tank at Tower 
Sanitary Authority. Messrs. J. & 
Engineers, Edinburgh. 

H. Elliott & Son, Berwick-upon-Tweed 
G. Lawson, Rutherglen, Glasgow 
D. McDonald & Son, Hawick . 

T. Peattie, Bo’ness 

D. Shanks, Glasgow 
R, Marshall, Uphall 
J. McKnight & Son, 


Edinburgh 


CARDIFF. 


For Cloakrooms to Crwys Road Board Schools, for the Cardiff 


School Board. 
Prudential Buildings, Cardiff. 
Lattey & Co. : 

D. Davies 

W. T. Morgan 
Knox & Wells» 
Evans Bros. : 
Cadwallader & Co. .. 
H. MORGAN (accefied ) 


CARLISLE. 


For Additions to Viaduct 


My. GEORGE E. ROBINSON, Architect, 


Temperance Hotel, Carlisle. 


oe 4042.0 ..0 

. » 440 0 O Architect. 

. 419 9 Oo M. MEALEY, Chasetown, Walsall (accepted ) 
: ATO. OF OC 

; meets ee Ou ©. 


For New Academy B 


Waterworks, for the Board. 


A. LESLIE & REID, 


BURNTWOOD. 


For Alterations to the No. 2 Schools, Chase Terrace, for the 
Burntwood School Board. Mr. D. C. MARKS, Lichfield, 


~ £249 12 oO 


DUMFRIES. 
uildings, for the Dumfries Burgh School 


Accepted Tenders. 


Houston & Robison, builders « £6,226.) 5aeo 
; . £2,129 0 0 S. McLachlan, joiner , ; ‘ 351657) 78 7, 
: . 1,526 0 © P. Drummond & Son, plumber : 686 19 Io 
2 . 1,400 19 © R. Moffat, plasterer . é : « ) hOSSN BERS 
4 1,307 8 o W. Haining, painter. . . : 416 14 10 
; 1291 14 8 Kean & Wardrop, tilelayers - 335 12 6 
4 1,177 2 6 R. Milligan, slater ‘ f vyhey Gp 
: bial Kaye MA Abed 
EAST HAM. 
For Building Schools in Sandringham Road, East Ham. 
J. Chessum & Son . : 3 7 4,25;3960". 00 G 
T. White & Son : ; - |. 23,900740" 0 
C2 Cares ; : : 23,789 0 O 
EL6875.. 0. CO W. Gregar & Sons . : 22,930 oO O 
: a ELVA oles Kirk, Knight & Co.. 22,700 0 O 
: 355i O)..0 Kirk & Randall 23,350 0 O 
: 348 0 O W. J. Maddison ‘ 3 ad 22,655 Onn O 
44550") 0 W. WaArtTSON, Ilford (accepted ) 21,880 0 oO 
EVES Te Ke Architect’s estimate . 21,500 Oo O 
270) 10s) O 
EDINBURGH. 


For Boundary Wall on Site of New Observatory, Edinburgh, 


Messrs. MOFFAT & BENTLEY, Architects, Whitehaven. 


Accepted Tenders. 


J. Laing, excavating, mason, and brickwork. 


C. J. Nanson, slater. 


R. Ormerod & Son, plasterer. 


R. Beaty, carpenter and j 
H, Fisher & Co, Cockermouth, plu 
and electric bells. 


Nelson & Son, glazier and painter. 
Total, 3,300/.. 55.114. 


J. Louden - 
W. J. Kirkwood . 
Kinnear, Moodie 
W. & J. Kirkwood 
W. Gerard ? 
D. McGregor : 
C. MACANDREW (a 
R. Brownlee 


oiner. 
mber, gasfitter, 


Fae 


for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, 


A. 
: $42,051) 0): 00. | L2aL one 
. . 5 2x2) ) © 25 Onno 
& Co, : 2,898 oO oO — 
2,770 . O70 — 
2,639 14 0 914 9 
C . 2,465 oO O 10.0 0 
ccepted) . 2,274 -0'..0 10mOm O 
: : E2270) OmO 18 Go 
Less for old materials. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 58. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
; LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. Inleather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


AND 


-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E 


QUANTITIES, ETC 


Correctly Written and 


post certain. 
Plans, &c., best style 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, £.0., 


Uadertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the beststyle. 


Specimens and Prices. with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Sheets. &c.. sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


_ DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
; Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
 London-Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


=o J. L. ALLDAY, 
|} SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“KOH-I-NOOR’ 
HEXAGON DRAWING PENGIL, 14 DEGREES 
MADE BY L. &C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE  stationers. 
LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Reet. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London."’ 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on avplication. Lithography at moderate rates, 


OLDACRES & CO., 
60 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


.B.—No connection with any other firm. 
. Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES, LONDON.” ] 


59 & 
N 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., 8.W. 


Lithographed by return of 


JOHN MORGAN & SONS 


Wemorial Brass Engravers. 
Insurance Agents’ Plates. All kinds of Metal Fittings for 
Banks, Offices, Shops, &c. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


40 and 42 COPTHALL AVENUE, 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 2.0. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


Q lly Hy 
RN \ \ 


nn 


EE LEAS] WN AS 
MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE pa\s 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. _ 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to” 
73 inches wide), 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
READING CASES. 


NEW well-made Reading Case for “ THE 

ARCHITECT” can be supplied on appli- 

cation to the Publisher, price 2s. 6d. 

Address—P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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FRAMLINGHAM. 


Mr. CHARLES 


For Supplying and Fixing Iron Bridge. 


Goopwin, Surveyor of Highways, Station Road, Fram- Board. 


HANLEY. 


For Building School at Cauldon Road, for the Hanley School 
Mr. E, E, SCRIVENER, Architect, Hanley. 


icehant Whitfield, Stone - 43959 0.0 
Stockton Forge Co, Stockton-on-Tees. - £89 Oo Oo am emi 3333 ye ° 
Stacey, Harleston . . 3 : ; 72 10 O Bagnal, Fenton. P : | 3,79 10 0 
Woodall, Dudley . , S : ee Cornes, Hanley 33775 7 OREO 
J. Fede oe ee h . : ’ Ke oe Cooke, Burslem 5 ; : : 3,099 90 O 

ocksedge fe) swic O10 50 ( 
Darlington Aceon Co., Darlington (without ELLIS; “Hantey (accepted) . ; : ‘ 308 a 

fixing ) ) KOOLHONeO HOLLINGBOURNE. 

Patent Shaft and Axle-Tree Co. , Wednesbury 60 © O|]| For Mortuary at Hollingbourne Union, for the Guardians, 

Cleveland Engineering Co., Darlington 58 0 oO Mr. HUBERT BENSTED, Architect, Maidstone. 
W. Barker, Framlingham . : 5314756 Horscroft & Mills, Maidstone : £128 OfnoO 
BARNES & CO , Woodbridge (accepted ) F 50 0 0 Smith, Maidstone . ; : : 124 18 oa 
Barden, Maidstone Ilo 0 O 
Luckhurst, Sittingbourne , 109 0 O 
GOSFORTH. Wood & Sons, Boughton Manchelsea_ : 105 0 O 
: Gibbons, Leeds , ; 104 17 Oo 
For Excavating, Pitching, Metalling, Paving, Kerbing, Chan- Cheeseman, Bearsted . y ; . 102 16 Oo 
nelling, Concrete and Asphalte Footways, &c, in Various WILKINSON, Benratend (accepted) , * a: 90,0. 0} 


Streets, for the Gosforth Urban District Council. Mr. 


C. J. BAFF, Surveyor. 


Contract No. 1. 


HOMERTON. 


For Erection of an Ambulance Nurses’ Block and Coach- 
houses at the Eastern Ambulance. Station, Homerton, fer 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Messrs. A. & C, 


D. Shanks, Felling . ‘ - t no 32 2OnTO HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quan- 
G. Robson, Newcastle : L52E AS PaO tities by Messrs. FOWLER & HUGMAN. 
G. Maughan, Jarrow sy GA 1,359 1-878 CsCom b. . : PO es: ae ate £3,140 oe) 
T. Callaghan, Jarrow 120413841 G. E. Todd ‘ : : P : 2,700 0 oO 
M. Appleby, Embleton ivdotss sgh yl Jarvis & Son. : : : 2,652 0 0 
J. W. Robson, Newcastle. TeZ2OGuaaS aS W. Johnson & Co, Limited 2,475 sO 
Aouts SIMPSON, Newcastle (accepted) L,223413 00 Leslie & Co., Limited, Kensington Square 2 AT GIO 
JARROW. 
Contract No. 2. For Painting and Decorating Lecture Hall Ante-rooms, for the 
Jarrow and Hebburn Co-operative Society. 

is Re sek Cy oe Me Cea a i : T. & W. Common, Newcastle . £152 oo 
M. Turner, Gosforth : 2,880 3 II Craig, Hebburn . ‘ t IlI0 19 6 
T. Callaghan j ; ; 2875 6 0 WHITELAW, Newcastle (accepted ) / ‘ » S32 ono 
Wardlow, Newcastle ‘ 2,715 11 II Cooney, Jarrow ' ca Eek “oe Be aaa 
G. Maughan . ‘ ‘ 2 622 2 0 LEEDS. 
J. W. Robson , ; 2,613 12 7 | For Gardener’s House to New Wortley Recreation Grounds, 
M. Appleby . S 2,610 5 8 for the Corporation. 
A. E, SIMPSON (accepted) 2,466 12 2 JACKSON & MONKMAN, Leeds (accefted) . . £,242,.1550 


HAN 


WORKED STONE 


HiLL STONE. — 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


delivered and HTX MD COMPLET H In any Locality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order, 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 
For the Prevention of Explosions in 
Kitchen and other Boilers. 
PRICE, 2 inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 


This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. 


Adopted by “ THE CARRON CO.,’? who state that they have 
found them to work with “absolute certainty.” 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER C0., 


209 CITY ROAD, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High-Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING CO... 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


3S OTM AES By bokeans 


fF New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
with complete and “ up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Compeny to facilitate the prompt execution of orders, 


SS 
Oper of ART PLATES published in “THR 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded ro oo to 
P. A. CILBERT 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, Bidet W.C. 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Go. 


SA Nhe er ON-TRENTT. 


Al, TILES For W 


ALLS & FLOORS. 
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For Erection of Town Hall, Rotherhithe, S.E. 


F, &. H. F. Higgs ~ ; ; : 
A. White & Co.” . : : 0 é 
Balaam Bros. F : : 

G. Godson & Sons 3 ; - 
C. Dearing & Sons ; ; ° 
Perry & Co. : : - : : 
Walter Wallis - : 5 ‘ . 
H. L. Holloway x 
HOWELL J. WILLIAMS (accepted ) 


A. Additional if panelling to Vestry Hall be in n oak. 
For Works of Alteration, Repair, &c., Vestry Hall, City Road, 


for the St. Luke’s Vestry, Middlesex. 
C. Periera, Hackney . : 
G. LARNER (accepted). 
Surveyor’s estimate 


For Postman’s Sorting Office, North Finchley, for the Com- | 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. | 


G. Godson & Sons . . : 
A. Wallis . 3 é ; 
Wie Toul: ‘ : 
W. E. French & Ean ; : 
A. J. Thompson : : : 
Hatfield & Son . 


H. W. ROoKE (accepted) . 


For Alterations to Vestry Offices, Piccadilly, and Works in | 
connection therewith, for the Vestry of St. James, West- 


minster. 

Windebank & Co, XN A : 
Scrivener & Co . ; 3 
R. & J. Shiers 
He é&ak, Lea 
Lascelles & Co. 
Burton Bros. é 
G. H. Rowe 
Lilly & Lilly 
T. Mitchell . é ‘i : 
Hatfield & Son . F 
C. W. KNIGHT (accepted) i 


SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. 
i : ; adhe oO £300 
; 7 : 17,102,010 283 
: $ 4 oon On O 201 
A : ~ BYoleie toy Ko 275 
. : a 10,050.00 228 
“ : ge FS5,995 0 0 202 
: é 1530 Ono 195 
i 200. OO 200 
14,768 oO oO 235 


1¢ 


A Total. B 

(oe) £75820 20 £60, 0:7 Q 
(e)e {el 17,465 0 oO 707.0 O 
OnO 17,389 0 O 140 0.0 
C25 16,940 I2 5 U7 Op libuy 4 
© oO 16,878 0 oO 159 0 oO 
a). (e) TOO 70 OLO 223. Og. O 
1993 15,562, 18 143 75 6 4 
fo 2) 15,400 O O 15>, 0; 0 
ome) 14,998 0 oO 100 O O 


ZB. Saving if stonework to south elevation be in artificial stone. 


| For Sorting Office for Postmen at Chiswick, W., for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


. 370010 | AL Kellett. ; : £2 407) 87 6 
267,180 > 'G. Gray. 2 ‘ ’ 2,27 Rue O 
283° 7 «9 |- W. Akers & Cay ; : : sep 252O5t% OF" O 
W. Wells . . : : : + 4 2;200 ON O 
Lansdewn & Co ; ‘ + R2sO7EOR 1 O 
| TT. H. Adamson & Son : 22,195 Oo 
Lh 829 Q @4 L. L Leeder & Co. 217 5 0520 
m7oomo) ou» Leslie & Co, ©. 21 500m O 
1,660 0 oO W. H. Lordent& Son : : : wt 15907, EO 
1,637 rome) W. Fortescue : a é 5 b la oO mo 

1,634 0 Oo 
- 1,553 12 © | For Laying-out and Draining of the Recreation Ground for the 
- 1,450 © ©} Patients and Staff at the North-Eastern Hospital. Messrs. 

A. & C. HARSTON, Architects. 

Leslie & Co, Limited, Kensington . 4h P25s202/0 
| _R. Ballard, Limited, Child’s Hull 917, 2OO 
£497 GunO} ie Wis Holmes, Hackney 857 I0'+o 
478 o o  G, Neal, Wandsworth Common $37 Boao 
AGANEO 0 |) 5, Hipwell, Wisbech : : : 820 0 oO 
‘A . 399 0 o| G. Osenton, Westerham . ; ‘ Si2RF0O 8 O 
2 . 390 0 O| J. Bowles, Battersea’. ‘ 800 0 Oo 
f . 389 0 o| Jf. Bloomfield, Tottenham 799 15 oO 
fees ouro, oc |) « W. Nicholls, Wood Green 7 wks, 7 85'HOILO 
x . 367-0 0; T.Adams, Wood Green . ‘ ; é : TAS OuLO 
‘ easaouto 70 | Hi Crane; Finchley . : : : ; WEE &0) Xe 
2 335 0 0 | G. Bell, Tottenham . : : 5 ‘ i 663820310 
288 o o}| A. T.CATLEY (accepted) . , “ : 3 600 0 o 


© SPHIN i ee CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
4 Over 10,000 tons supplied to 

‘"\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 

4 ® Works. 
+ (@ Specially adapted for Con- 

‘ Sie gees & Street Paving, 


“ECLIPSE”? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
Ibs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
# sand-carrying and cheapest 

Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC BLUE 
Bras Live, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Railway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


AGENT FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


ALABASTER 
avs mm BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORGE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this UJustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free; on roller. Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS, 
BARKERS Pa A iM a | anaes 


ii MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES:—- 
WARD & 


B. a 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


ba 
eB oe 
4 Fe 
age 


RITCHIE 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Workers. 


LUX-GALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 


ARCHITECTS?’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY Signs, Griiles, 


Executed. Lifts. 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 


Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 
a ee ert lad 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 28.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE dl COMPANY, 


ESTAB. (1871, 


Telephone, 


862, 


€pRw A eS 


JOMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Wor Carriageuays, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


{very information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
‘* Moiel Dwelling,’’ New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


bis )\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
nos WH) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRIcHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


3UTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITE 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


NS 
EXTILE FABRICS.—Cloths, Silks, Velvets ’ 
Tapestries, Druggets, Hassocks, Em” 
broidery, Robes, Surplices, Cassocks, &c., &c* 
Prices and Patterns by post. Apply to 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
COMPLETE CLERICAL PROVIDERS, 

24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

ST 

ALRAPITE PLASTERING.-MILLEeR & SEUMES, 

Plasterers, 76 Longstone Road, Eastbourne, having Set | 

over 2,000 tons of Sirapite with invariable success, are pre- 


pared to contract for plastering with this material in London 
‘and elsewhere at about same cost as common lime and hair, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LON DON— continued. NOTTINGHAM —continued. 

For Wiring for Electric Lighting the Five New Wards and | For Building Primitive Methodist Mission Hall, Selhurst 
Other Buildings now in Course of Erection at the North Street, Hyson Green. Mr. H. HARPER, Architect, Market 
Western Hospital. Place, Nottingham. 

Vaughan & Brown . : . ‘ . “£h §57 90 oO W. SAVAGE, Nottingham (accepled) . 4 . £460 Io o 
V. G. Middleton 5 A : A 2 1,440 0,0 
H. Tyler & Co.. : : 5 d : + ul, 340g OL RO 
Roger Dawson, Limited . : 3 ; = Ay hdOn Olg® PENRHIWFER. 
Ftd abe ee a : ‘ ’ 3 pee . For Building Twenty Houses for the Pride of Glamorgan 
4 ‘1D pete fh et Ric pes 8 Building Club. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, Architects, 
iller & Woods : 1,670, 0150 7 | Apontroride: 
London and Lancashire Electrical and General E ear, ha Rac ain £3,110 0 0 
Engineering Co. . : 3 - . 5 ieligey ie) ee ae, 9 i ? . ae ies 
J. C. Howell, Limited 12°07) 7G) o8t go Sa See eee ee oa on 
eee: Some : : : - < B 395 : 2 T. MORGAN, Penygraig (accepted) . : » 12,0757) Fone 
Benham & Sons : . . 5 : 3 3700 ONO 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co. . : . “ie ee ORG aL Sano PORTISHEAD. 
TiMe Mesert ae 3 : : : ; eee # For the Construction of about Eight Miles of Sewers, Sea 
Electrical and General En ineerin 1% rs ome) Ouilall Hig em Ouse aan Ss pe pete! ena 
THORPRIVAGE gined Z & ; : 49 Erection of Gas-engine Air-compressing Machinery, &c. 
NG (accepted ) ot ie Pe A ee Mr. T. J. Moss FLOWER, Engineer, Carlton Chambers, 
NANTYGLO. Bristol, 
For Classrooms, Cloakrooms, and Lobbies to Garnvach Board Contract No. 1. 
Schools, Nantyglo, Mon., for the Aberystwith School ; 
Board. Hen GEORGE ROSSER, Architect, Victoria Build- Aye meseek Bete ait 2 : : a if E 
ings, Abercarn. .. : ; ; , . 
A. Richards, Newbridge . : j ; £1 285 0 Oo % SPAS ; y é ‘ q wis . if 
G. H. Wilkins, Bristol . : ; a 1,178 0 0 Lynton & Co Newport ; 15,961 3.0 
EG: Newby, Cardiff . ° . . al kAOw Oe OC i: Jani by Binks: Horwich . ‘ : ; ; 14,401 80 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol . s : ‘ f)8i,60%) 0m 0 Gat Wilkins, Bristol ; , 5 : 13,800 Say 
Davis Bros., Abercarn . : : 4 - EL, CCOMONgO * Accepted subject to modifeainne 
Jed Morgan, Brynmawr . : é s 950 0 O 
J. JENKINS, Brynmawr (accepted ) ' ; | parBO2uT Sino Contract No. 2.—15-inch Cast-tron Pipes. sae 
NOTTINGHAM. Clay Cross Co., Clay Cross . : + ieee ¢ LIZ Gwe 

For Construction of New Road at Bulwell. Mr. ARTHUR Cochrane & Co., Woodside . : : : sf. 200 

BROWN, Borough Engineer. Exors. of Chas. Jordan, Newport . 610 oO 
J. H.cVieckers . : : . 5 : Agee oO Stanton Iron Co., Nottingham 5° 179% 
Baker & Sons . ; : : j ; 8055 17205 Stewart & Co., Glasgow 2 : ° ‘ - 5 memS 
Hawley & Son . 5 : : : ; <0} 1 7h et Caen (Special Pipe) : ; : . bas 
J. Tomlinson . : ; : : P | RO SOmOmO Macfarlane, Strang & Co., ro ‘ oo Ob RO 
T. Smart . : : 117025 an0 -eO J. Spittle, Newport 5 poner) 
LOGAN & HEMINGWAY (accepted) . : S747 09 aad (Special Pipe) : 5 Ome 
Hodson & Son (withdrawn) . ; - 0,900 O8sO J. & S. ROBERTS, West Bromwich (accepted) 4-°L7 eS 


BRICK RUBBISH, EXCAVATION MATERIAL, 


SPENT LIME, ROAD SWEEPINGS, &c., &c. 


FLOWER & EVERETT, 


69 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


At the NEAREST SHOOT to London Bridge. 
BARGES PLACED ALONGSIDE ON SHORT NOTICE FOR LOADING 


AND 
Owners’ Barges brought to the Shoot will be unloaded with 


prompt despatch on Iow terms. 
CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY KIND OF DREDGING BY STEAM AND HAND. 


D. HULETT & CO, same 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINE “RS 
AND FITTINGS MANUFACTURERS. 
Estimates submitted for Complete Installations. Large Staff of Competent Workmen under experienced supervision. 


GASFITTERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 


ESTIMATES CIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CAS LICHTING AND HOT-WATER APPLIANCES. 
ELECTRIC BELL AND SPEAKING-TUBE FITTERS. 


Gasfitting Manufacturers, Chandeliers, Brackets, Hall Lights, dc. 
SHOWROOMS AND MANUFACTORY :— 


WS SS and 66 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. —w 
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SUPPLEMENT aes 
POTISHEAD— continued. STAINLAND. 
Contract No. 3 —Ventilating Cees for Altering and Reseating Providence Independent Chapel, 
GHsors of C Jordan, Newport . LP ae a 25° ae Stainland. Mr. B. Stocks, Architect, St. Peter’s Street, 
Androssan Co. Androssan . WOU Sao iP tomes Me) Huddersfield. , 
Blackwell’ Iron Co, London). i. 12°12 }0 ) 13-15, 0 Accepted Tenders. 
“Macfarlane & Co., Glasgow. ue 39 EL VO TOAS5 0 Wood Bros., Huddersfield, carpenter and joiner £1,060 oO Oo 
Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse . 7 10 0 o 07 6 J. Helliwell, Stainland, excavator and mason . 267 0 0 
Netherton Ironworks Co, Dudley . 7 10 oO ep hiey we) S Collins & Son, Stainland, plasterer. - 98 0 oO 
Cochrane & Co, Dudley. Ves te: ano S. & W. H. Jagger, Elland, plumber and glazier 84 19 0 
Geirson & Co., London : BOG TO ME 617 6 Lunn, Haigh & Shaw, Huddersfield, painter . 83 19 oO 
Bristol Wagon Works Co., Bristol. 5 15 0O Gr 75, 0 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich . 5 8 0 5ar2-0 - TO ea eS. 
PARSONS & SONS,* Pensnett . 417 6 5 .5 o| For Forming Roads, Laying-out, and Draining a Recreation 
x (special) 4 10 6 aety iG Ground, at the North- Eastern Hospital, “Tottenham, for 
* Accepted tender. the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & G 
Contract No. 4 —Ventilators. HARSTON, Beas I 5. Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Inlet. Outlet. Leslie & Co. . : hy Aiden! Le) 
Blackwall Iron Co., London . of FOL. 19s. od. Ballard, Limited : p : 2 : 917 0 0 
F. W. Barker,* London . : duel ose Od, 135. Ga, W. Holmes ee th a ‘ : a POST Ise So 
‘J. E. Ellison,* Leeds x A whos Gd, Ios. od. Neal & Co. : 2 4 ? A A i 837 0 0 
J. Gibbs,* Liverpool. : WAT RSet Od: Qs. od. S. Hipwell ns ‘ 7 3 E , : 820 0 O 
‘Baird, Thompson & Co.,* London WIG. Keys I, Coyed G. Osenton = x é 2 a é 812 0 o 
“W. Larder, Birmingham (wire globes) Is, 3a. ise 030: J. Bowles . ; - : : ; >: )(2S00m a0 a 
* Selected for trial. JE. Bloomfield F : : 2 : . 799 15 O 
PENZANCE. W. Nicholls. F : ‘ : . : 785 0 9O 
for Construction of Sea-wall at Western Promenade, for the T. Adams... #1) te : . « 97457 Og 
Corporation. H. Crane . ‘ ° . . . ° . 724 O.-.0 
_J. Shaddock, Mutley, Plymouth . . .£13,500 0 o G. Bell. «9 6635, G9 
W.H. Stephens, Penzance . , . aE 1 t,07 5400 6 A. T. er? Lloyd Square (accepted) . : 630 o O 
J.C. & T. A. Lang, Liskeard . : oF LOOCO" OF'O 
G. Shellabear, Plymouth - ‘ 10,200 oo VANGE, 
_A. CARKEEK, Redruth (accepted) . : . 9,866 0 o| For Additions to the Schools, for the Vange School Board. 
SOUTHEND. J Cox, Vange 6 7.2012 0 
for New Post Office, for H.M. Commissioners of Works, &c. ae ee ETE, Fobbing, Stanford-le- Hope (ac- 
K cepted ) d ° : e275 LOULG 
Baker & Wiseman... £4; 391 Io oO — WELLINGBOROUGH. 
‘SS. Darke & Son . : : 4,328 0 Oo £20 0 o/| For Conversion of Existing Buildings at the Grange Farm, 
pW BULY): : : : at4, 100210. 20 FOO Irthlingborough, into Two Cottages, for the Welling- 
J. Berry : : : # 14,025. LO nO LOO borough Urban District Council. Mr. EDWARD SHARMAN, 
H. Everett & Son 7 ; +n 3s900' OO I5 0 0 Surveyor. 
F, Dupont . : F : ie J,07 Sie Ole 5a. 02-0 G. A. Smith. ‘ , ; : : . £256. 0° '0 
_ E. West : a 3)047,4,0 40 Zok012.0 T. Mabbutt . oh) Ge : é - 22 T Suomen oO 
Davis & LEANEY (accepted ) oh 03,040,040 40 0 O G. Chapman : E : 4 PON 
A. Allow for old materials. TEBBUTT & PRATT (acceted ) st : : eb tl Lon £0) 


Tu: BATH STO iS, Loo. 


TELEGRAMS, 
 OOLITE, Loxnon. Head Offices: JES AXA"HTTEEM. = owt Westsourn: Pee w, 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & ne RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OOR ae BATH STONE OO., Ltd. 
> MARSH & CO. Ltd. S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., L d. 


QUARRIES. a ate QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. glu _pei equi BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 08 ae g. Peeynie COMBE DOWN. 
gore ant STOKE GROUND. 
CORNGRIT. «unre ore To be 
Registered wih gui obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. a eh 
TRADE MARK. | FARLEIGH DOWN. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | WINSLEY GRouND. |LRAOE MARK. 


=, 0AK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super, 
Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, $c. 


JOINERY. 


TURPIN’S 
PATENT 
INTER- 

LOCKING 
SYSTEM 

Sor Laying 


S 
i) “ = NS MM XY. (a $ tee } Si 4 ? 
os elk Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick, MARBLE MOSAIC and Deal Floors 


Laid in Patent Composition on C 
Stone, and Deal Pidorss a P AVEM E NTS 
Za }-inch Parquet. Executed in all 


4 Wood Backing. Styles. 
ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. - . 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 


wor eo” One inch and 2-inch thick. 
} o® ON WPS od : Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


ARTISTIC 
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EI ETE SCPE CR IEE ee 
ee. 


WENDRON. pL ORL G: 
For Building Schoolroom and Premises at Halwin, in the | For Additions and Alterations to The Vines, St. John’s, 
Parish of Wendron, for the Wendron School Board. Woking. 

A. Carkeek, Redruth i é A | -£122.0 (0 F. & H. F. Higgs, London A p ; . £1,773 0 © 
J. White & H. Thomas, Camborne . é » a1,502413 70 A. White & Co., London . : 4 ‘ » 1,740 O20 
Hosking & Oliver, Hayle. . . .« . 41,539 19 8 B. Ingram & Co., Walton-on-Thames . . 1,420 O70 
J. Odgers, Redruth . : A ‘4 : wets 7 LOMO A. A. GALE, Woking (accepted ) F : » 1,359 1220 
W. H. Jenkin, Hayle - ; ° ; 1 1,400'% 1.50 
J. Berryman, Camborne . ; ‘ ; > 407210 Oo 
J. M. Richards, Helston . : : : » 1,437 16:6 
W. ROBERTS, Helston (accepted) . : o IG345 1 10 


TRADE NOTES. 


, WEST HAM. For the ventilation of the Girls’ Industrial Schools, Balgray, 
For Erecting Four Shops in Plashet Road, West Ham, for Mr. | Dundee, now in course of erection, Messrs. James McLaren & 
W. Neil. Mr. GEORGE STOOKE, Architect, 29 Plaistow | Sons, Architects, the “Climax” direct-acting invisible roof 


Park Road, Plaistow. ventilators in their latest improved form and the “ Climax” 
Jones & Pearce : . - ° : . £1,595 © © | direct-acting continuous exhaust ventilators are being used, and 
Maddison . i : : ; ; . . 1,335 0 © | have been supplied by the sole manufacturers, Messrs. Courland 
TAYLOR (accepted) . : F ° ‘ . 1,120 0 o| & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow. 

THE new workhouse hospitals, Burnley, which are being 
WIMBLEDON. erected from the designs, and under the superintendence of 
For Supply of a Ten-ton Steam Road Roller, for the Wimble- | Mr. S. Keighley, architect, of Burnley, are nearing completion. 
don Urban District Council. They are being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Fardell Traction Haulage Co., Limited, London £420 0 o| Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with 
H. Lewis, Reading . ‘ : ; ; . 340 © ©| ornamental tiled sides, and with descending smoke flues, the 
W. Allchin, Northampton . . : : . 335 © O| same being supplied by Messrs. E, H. Shorland & Brother, of. 
S. Davison, Manchester A : : ‘ 300 oO oO| Manchester. 
T. Green & Son, Limited, Londo t : “¢ 298: 1407,0 THE first annual meeting of shareholders in the new 
J. Fowler & Co, Leeds . : . + 290 O O| company, Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Limited, carrying on the 
AVELING & PORTER, Rochester (accefied ) - 285 © ©O| well-known scale and weighing machine manufactories at 
Wallis & Steevens, Basingstoke . . » «+ 275 © O| Birmingham, Glasgow, London, &c., has just been held in 


Birmingham, Mr. W. B. Avery presiding. The directors” 

, {WORESOF. report, which was approved, showed a net profit on the nine 

For Sewering, Kerbing, Metalling and Completing a New | months, since the new company took over the business, of 
Street on his property at Worksop, for Mr. Wm. Peck. | 7,369/., and recommended payment of dividends of 5 per cent... 


Mr. JOHN ALLSOP, C.E., Surveyor, Worksop. on the preference and ordinary shares. These will absorb 
Ilett & Sons, Worksop ~ 6 «  « «£692 0 ©o| 2,125/, The preliminary expenses, 1,041/, were ordered to be 
R. H. Rawson, Tickhill . . « « + . 499 © O| written off, 1,5007 to be placed to a debenture redemption 
J. A. Naiden, Sheffield . « ~. «.  « 494 18 7 | fund, and 2,702¢ to be carried forward. It was stated that the 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham . : . . . 452 10 9]| company had acquired the once famous Soho Works from the 
G. Eyre, Sheffield . . «. « = «  « 417 9 O+| trustees of James Watt & Co., and intended to concentrate 
C. Makin, Worksop (accepied) . . ©. . 410 © O| there the whole of their business, and that the expense of this 
Cope & Raynor, Nottingham .  .. . 352 18 9 | removal had influenced the directors in not recommending a 
Engineetr’s estimate . : : : ; - 420 0 0O| higher dividend than 5 per cent. 
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WE have pleasure in bringing under the notice of architects 
and the trade the announcement of the Educational Supply 
Association, of 42a Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., that 
they are prepared to receive specifications or to supply 
designs for the seating of churches, the building of pulpits, 
and the carrying out of every detail of ecclesiastical fitting 
and furniture. Their works, situate at Stevenage, Herts, 
are replete with the most modern machinery and accessories ; 
this, together with the «ery large stock, always maintained, of 
carefully selected and well seasoned timber, have enabled this 
firm to obtain a high reputation amongst those of the profession 
who have entrusted them to furnish and to fit either technical 
‘institutes, colleges, churches, science and art schools, labora- 
tories, or libraries. This testimony may be accepted as a 
guarantee (that the best workmanship and material will be 
employed) by architects who may be unable to pay a visit of 
adnspection to the factory. 

KINGHORN parish church has been reopened after recon- 
struction. The building occupies the site of a pre-Reformation 
church, and the old chancel arch has been opened up anda new 
apse built behind it. A new west gable, tower, and entrance 
door have been added. The architects are Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell & Wilson, Edinburgh. 

AT the meeting ofthe Lanchester Board of Guardians, it was 
‘decided to build a new infirmary, the cost of which is estimated 
at 5,0co/, 

_ At the York Road Gasworks, Leeds, the accommodation 
for the storage of coal has for some time past been inadequate, 
and a contract has been let to Messrs. Oakes & Son, of 
Hunslet, for the erection of new storage premises upon a site of 
fliand recently purchased by the committee for the purpose. 
‘The ameunt of the contract is 1,6552. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AAT the meeting of the Darlington Board of Guardians it was 
decided that steps should be taken to ascertain the cost of new 
offices, with a board-room attached. 

THE Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have just passed 
plans for altering one of the few remaining ancient buildings of 
the High Street. The tenement adjoins the Assembly Hall, 
and was purchased last year for the Church of Scotland. It is 
situated in a court known as Boswell’s Court, so called from 
one Dr. Boswell, who lived there about 1760, The house, 


however, is very much older than that, and even without any 
record of its history, it must have been in existence at least 
one hundred years before. The front, to Castle Hill, is in 
polished ashlar, with numerous lofty and narrow windows, 
and still retains some fragments of the moulded string 
courses and a goodly row of dormer gables, with finials 
of varied designs, now much weatherworn. The original door- 
way, which is also the door to an old-fashioned turret stair, 
remains with its moulding fairly entire. Over it is the lintel, 
with a panel and inscription which speaks plainly as to its 
age, “O Lord in the is mi traist,” and some initials. The 
plans, now passed, will complete the improvement scheme of 
the Assembly Hall, as designed by the architects, Messrs. 
Hardy & Wright. The external aspect of the oid building will 
be carefully preserved in all characteristic features, and the 
rough walls roughcasted and repaired. 


VARIETIES. 


WE hear that the Great Eastern Railway Company have, 
as usual, made excellent arrangements for the holidays, 
including the August Bank holiday. We may mention that, 
among their arrangements, the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany will issue cheap return tickets on Friday and Saturday, 
August 2 and 3, wé@ Harwich and the Hook of Holland. 
Special facilities are also offered to passengers visiting Germany 
by the same route, particularly for those travelling direct from 
the Northern and Midland Counties, whence they can start in 
the afternoon, or from London in the evening, reaching the 
chief Dutch cities early next morning, Cologne in the afternoon, 
and Berlin in the evening, by through carriages, this being the 
cheapest route 10 Germany. Short Belgian tours, including 
Brussels (for Waterloo), the Ardennes, and the picturesque 
Flemish cities have been arranged, vz7@ the Harwich-Antwerp 
route. Passengers leaving on Friday or Saturday, August 2 or 3, 
reach the Ardennes next afternoon, and can return on Monday 
in time to reach London early on Tuesday morning. The 
General Steam Navigation Company’s steamers. will leave 
Harwich for Hamburg on July 31 and August 3, returning 
August 4 and 6. 

THE Bill promoted by the late George Smith, of Coalville, a 
notable figure in the lobby of the House of Commons, will be 
pressed on in the coming session by his son Charles H. Smith, 
of Coalville, who, having his father’s interest in neglected 
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children at heart, will be glad to hear from those who are 
sympathisers in the movement. 

THE Newcastle Journal says :—Through the kindness of 
Lord Armstrong and Dr. Hodgkin, the Tyneside Geographical 
Society will visit Bamburgh Castle on Monday, August 5. The 
party will leave the Central Station by the 9.25 AM. train for 
Belford, and the drive to Bamburgh will be vzé@ the Spindle- 
stone Crag, at which place Dr. Hodgkin will describe the sur- 
roundings. Lunch will be served at Bamburgh by Mr. Hewitt, 
of the Victoria Hotel, and at four o’clock the castle will be 
thrown open for inspection. The return journey will be made 
by the train leaving Belford at 8.20 P M. 

AT the meeting of the markets committee of the Leeds 
Town Council the projected improvement of Vicar Lane was 
discussed. The Council have already resolved to make the 
street 60 feet wide, with the exception of a space opposite 
the Kirkgate Market, which it was decided should have a 
width of 75 feet. The markets committee thought it would be 
better to have the street one uniform width of 60 feet, and it 
was agreed to make a recommendation to that effect to the 
Council. 

THE directors of the Leeds Gaslight and Coke undertaking 
have announced a dividend for the past half-year at the rate of 
12? per cent. per annum, carrying forward 256,8o1/. 

AT Berlin a German civil engineer, Max Contag, has laid 
before the authorities a pamphlet advocating the construction 
of acanal which, making use of the rivers Oder and Havel, 
shall enable large vessels to reach harbours to be constructed 
at Berlin. 

AN inquiry has been held at Halifax in reference to an 
application by the Corporation for sanction to borrow 10,coo/. 
for the purposes of electric lighting. The town clerk stated 
that in 1892 the Corporation obtained a provisional order 
empowering them to erect works. In 1893 sanction to borrow 
30,co9 was obtained, and the works carried out. The sum of 
4,7492. was, however, still required, and 5,000/7. was needed for 
extensions. 

AN exhibition of old china, glass, pottery, antique relics and 
curios of every description will be held at the Royal Aquarium 
in September and October next. The directors appeal for con- 
tributions to the loan collection, no charge being made for space 
in this section. One part of the exhibition will be devoted to 
modern fictile art, and in this many important firms have 
s gnified their intention of taking part. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘“THE GABLES,” GROVE HILL, HARROW, 


“GROVE END,’ GROVE HILL. HARROW. 


HOUSE, “WOODSIDE,” GREAT STANMORE. 


HOUSE, “ST. MARGARET'S,” MOUNT PARK, HARROW. 


ABBEYFCHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN. ARCHES UNDER. 
THE CENTRAL TOWER LOOKING FROM THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


PANELS IN DINING ROOM. 


CANAL NAVIGATION IN FRANCE. 


OuR Consul at Rouen, Mr. H. E. O’Neill, has just sent ina 
report dealing with the. fluvial traffic of Rouen and the water- 
ways of the Seine Basin. In the information he has given he- 
has aimed at giving practical descriptions. 

There are two sides to the port of Rouen—one maritime,. 
one fluvial. These are closely connected and interdependent ;.. 
the one lives upon the activity of the other, but they are separate 
also, and each plays a distinct part in the transport and dis- 
tributing trade of the country. Two currents of water-borne 
traffic meet here, the fresh water and the salt. Standing upon. 
the bridge that divides the port of Rouen into two and marks. 
the division between its two basins—the maritime and the 
fluvial—one sees distinctly these two currents in action, and is 
able to form a fair idea of their relative importance. If the. 
trade of Rouen has one special characteristic distinguishing it: 
from other ports of the country, it is that the fluvial traffic 
plays in it a very large and unusually important part. 

In previous reports upon the trade of Rouen I do not think 
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this side has been sufficiently dwelt upon. The inland waterway 
take from Rouen more than five-eighths of what is brought to it 
by sea. The proportion is far larger than that shown by other 
ports of the country for which railways, generally speaking, are 
the main distributing agency. 

Though Rouen is a point of contact of three of the great 
railway lines of the country, and therefore well situated as a 
centre of distribution by rail, railways take a share in the 
carriage of its goods very inferior to that taken by the inland 
waterways. Within the same period 1891-93 the average 
amount despatched annually by rail in all directions only 
reached 367,145 tons. Therefore it is that I say the distin- 
guishing feature of the trade of this port is its dependence upon 
the interior navigable waterways. 

The excellent waterways of this country provide excellent 
means of carriage. Ocean-going vessels profit by them so far 
as they can—so far as Rouen, and there place their cargoes 
into lighters to be carried further by water to their journey’s 
end. Rouen is but the point upon that water system where 
goods are transhipped from ocean to river vessels, and it is to 
the gradual perfection and more general use of the water routes 
of the country that its increased trade is mainly due. Mr. 
O’Neill shows the distances traversed and directions taken by 
the 1,000,000 tons of goods launched annually from this port 
upon those inland waterways. I find little change beyond a 
steady progression in amount and a lengthening in the dis- 
tances traversed. The improvements effected year by year in 
the canals of the country are making out-of-the-way districts 
more and more accessible, and industrial and commercial 
competition is forcing producers and distributors to water 
carriage whenever time is of secondary consideration, and 
Rouen now profits by demands from parts of the country that 
ten or fifteen years ago were practically inaccessible by water 
to goods landed at this port. 

Rouen has not infrequently been called the seaport of Paris, 
and undoubtedly it is one of the chief ports through which the 
capital furnishes itself with raw material and other heavy goods 
required for its consumption. A glance will show that demands 
are made upon it from parts of the country far more distant 
than Paris. Towns situated even beyond the basin of the 
Seine, in the Ardennes, in the valleys of the Meuse and Moselle 
(Canal de l’Est), upon the borders of the central mountains of 
France between the Monts du Forez and du Beaujolais (Canal 
de Roanne), from all these districts there were calls last year 
to be supplied with goods through this port. 


And why?. 


Because the excellence of the water routes that radiate 
throughout the country from the Lower Seine has made it 
possible for all these districts to furnish themselves through 
Rouen with a portion of the foreign goods they require. It is- 
impossible to illustrate this by a parallel from the United 
Kingdom, but in point of distance it may be likened to the 
foreign imports required by Carlisle and Penzance reaching: 
those cities by canal from the port of London, and to show the 
difficulties surmounted, I might add that in the case of goods. 
delivered at Roanne and on the banks of the Sadne (by the- 
Canal de Bourgogne) the canals have been carried over eleva- 
tions greater than the Cotswold Hills at their highest point, or 
the Weaver Hills of Staffordshire, and equal to the Cornish. 
mountains at the peak of Rough Tor. 

Indeed, one of the most interesting points is the evidence of 
the elimination of distance due to the easy water communica-- 
tion provided by these canals with the interior of the country. 
I will give two striking illustrations of this. Amongst our im- 
ports is a considerable quantity of feldspar from Norway. The 
chief part of this feldspar goes by lighters, of course, into the 
heart of France, into the Department Loiret. There, upon the. 
banks of the Canal de Briare is an immense button manu- 
factory. Over I,500 men are employed in it, and the sewing of 
the buttons upon the cards on which they are sold all the world 
over, gives occupation to many thousands of women and chil- 
dren in the surrounding country. Crushed up and curious 
detail, set with milk, for which purpose more than Ioo cows are. 
kept upon the premises, this feldspar from the mountains of 
Norway serves as the material from which buttons are made. 
On observing this singular importation one naturally asks, not. 
without surprise, ‘‘ How is it that a manufactory in the heart of 
France is importing feldspar from Norway when the granites. 
and other feldspathic rocks of the central mountains of the 
country must provide this raw material in abundance?” All} 
the feldspars, the common feldspar (orthoclase), lime feldspar 


| (anorthite), and soda feldspar (albite), are to be found in 


abundance in the French central mountains. There can be 
nothing, therefore, peculiar to the feldspar of Norway, nothing 
in the feldspars imported that is wanting in those of France. 
The answer, I believe, is simply this. The mountains of 
Norway are, from the point of view of cost of transport, nearer 
to the manufactory upon the banks of the Canal Briare than, 
are the mountains of Limousin, in France, where feldspar 
abounds, although these are only distant from the Department. 
Loiret ninety or one hundred miles. But there is no water 
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communication between these two points. The physical diffi- 
culties raised by the intervening spurs of the central mountain 
mass, and the courses of such torrential streams as are the 
Vienne, Creuse, Indre, and Cher in their higher beds, prevent 
the development of canal construction in those regions. And 
such a raw material does not well support transport charges 
by rail, 

f The other instance I will give is that of the importation of 
kaolin. No fewer than forty-three British ships arrived here 
last year laden with this product. Kaolin, I need hardly say, 
is a clay derived from the decomposition of granite, or more 
particularly from the decomposition of one of the chief con- 
stituents of granite, feldspar, from which the soluble con- 
stituents have been carried off in chemical combination with 
the carbonic acid of rain-water, and the insoluble, silica and 
alumina, have remained, and washed down, form the clay 
known by that name. It is, therefore, chiefly found in the 
neighbourhood of granite mountains, and thirty-eight of the 
British ships that came here with cargoes of it last year arrived 
from Cornish ports, to which it is sent from the quarries in the 
granite hills of that country. The remaining five came from 
Poole, which provides also from the eocene beds in its neigh- 
bourhood a kaolin of slightly less pure quality. A very large 
proportion of these cargoes was sent right across France into 
Alsace by the canal that joins the basin of the Seine to that of 
the Rhine, cressing the valleys of the Meuse and Mozelle,a 
distance of over 7co kilometres by water. Here again we have 
a mineral product that is not a stranger to France. The fact 
alone that an import duty of 3 francs 50 cents a ton is levied 
upon it shows clearly enough that there is an industry in its 
extraction which has to be protected. A small quantity is ex- 
tracted in the neighbouring Department of the Somme, but it 
is chiefly quarried at St. Yrieix, in the Haute Vienne. The 
porcelain industries of Limousin owe their existence to the 
extensive deposits of kaolin, due to the decomposed granites 
and pegmatites of that neighbourhood, and more than 20,000 
tons are extracted there annually. The same cause has, how- 
ever, operated here as in the case of imports of feldspar. The 
excellence of the water routes in the Seine basin has brought 
the ‘quarries of Cornwall within easier communication of the 
manufactories in Alsace than are the districts within France 
where this product is most plentiful. 

I should, however, ke giving a wrong impression if I left it 
to be understood that only cumbersome raw materials like the 
above, that were unable to support railway rates, were 
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despatched from this port by the water routes of the country. 
A turther examination will show that of agricultural pro- 
ducts 273,947 tons were distributed hence by water ; of 
chemical products, 117,534 tons; of groceries, 36,578 tons ; 
of liquids (chiefly wines and petroleum), 264,119 tons. Much - 
of this, it will be noticed, was directly consigned beyond Paris. 
Thus, 4,000 tons of chemical products were carried into 
Belgium ; 4,755 tons of wine to Kheims (canal from the Aisne 
to the Marne) ; ; nearly 5,000 tons foreign wheat into Burgundy 
and down to Dijon in the basin of the Sadne ; about 5,000 tons 
of wine and chemical products into Champagne, and further 
east into the Ardennes. It will not be forgotten that these are 
only the direct consignments from Rouen to those distant parts . 
of the country, and that Paris firms use the same waterways for 
distributing throughout the country much of the 500,000 tons 
of goods they receive from this port. : 

I trust what I have said has been enough to excite an 
interest in these waterways. I wish I could hope to be able to 
communicate some of the interest in them which a watching of 
the activity of our fluvial basin have aroused in me. The far 
fuller statistics of the movement upon interior waterways, 
published by the Department of Public Works, seem to me to . 
teach a valuable lesson. They show not only that such water- 
ways are of great importance to and largely influence the de- - 
velopment of the commerce of a maritime port which is in 
connection with them, but also how greatly the internal trade 
and industries of a country may be aided and quickened by 
them. Their effect appears to be especially marked upon the 
agricultural and upon the extractive or mining and quarrying 
industries of the countries. 


(Zo be continued.) 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


A Novel Ventilator.—We learn from Messrs. James Hill 
& Co., of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., that they are placing on 
the market a new ventilator. Contrary to what might have 
been expected, the ventilator is very sightly in appearance. 
The ventilator is made on a duplex system, for use in com- 
bination or each separately. One use of the inner ventilator is 
intended for the extraction of foul air by a flue, or directly into 
the open air when combined with the outer ventilator. This 
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latter is shown in the annexed engraving. The advantages 
claimed are as follows :—Inner ventilator : (1) A perfect flap 
ventilator under all atmospheric conditions ; (2) a back-draught 
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seals the outlet, the silk flaps fitting perfectly against the 
sloping sides ; (3) ventilation always assured, for should the 
flaps not respond to a feeble out-going current, a free passage 
is still secured (see the arrows on sketch). Outer ventilator : 

(1) Proof against rain and back-draught ; (2) an upward cur- 
rent of air impinging on the baffle-plate will induce a suction ; ; 
while (3) a downward current, even when accompanied by rain, 
will have free outlet. We hear that these ventilators have been 
supplied to the new Admiralty Offices. 


THE DOVER HARBOUR EXTENSION WORKS. 


IN view of the accelerated service between London and Paris, 
the works which are being constructed at Dover by the Local 
Harbour Board. assume, says the S/andard, a very interesting 
aspect. For many years the long Admiralty Pier has stretched 
out into the sea,'to form the western boundary of the proposed 
great National Harbour of Refuge ; and the steamers engaged 
in the Continental service have departed and arrived on one or 
other side of this barrier to the winds and waves. But of the 
eastern pier of the National Harbour, in all the time which has- 
elapsed, not a stone has yet been laid, nor even the site defi- 

nitely settled; the only approach to anything practical has 

been the vote of 10,000/. for surveys, which was included in the 
Naval Works Bill, just before the dissolution of Parliament. 

The Dover Harbour Board, with the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports at its head, is, however, totally distinct from the 

Admiralty authorities, to whom the National Harbour is dele- 

gated by Parliament. The charge of the local harbour has 
been for centuries in some way or other under the control of 
the Lord Warden and his assistants, and the commercial 
traffic and mercantile business of the port have been provided 
for by dues upon shipping. In this way revenue has been 

raised by which the local harbour, its piers and docks, have 
been built and maintained. The present harbour runs for some 

distance into the town, whilst the proposed national works wilb 

enclose a vast area of the open sea, suitable for the security of 
naval fleets. The cramped state of the local harbour, and the 

unfinished condition of the national undertaking, have seriously 
impeded the development of the short Channel passage between 
the English and French lines of railway. The inhabitants of 
Dover held meetings and forwarded petitions until in 1890 a 
suggestion was made by Mr. James Staats Forbes to the 
Harbour Commissioners for an enlargement of the local 
harbour. The Harbour Board took the matter up, and at their 
request a plan was submitted by the late Sir John Coode, and 
an Act obtained in 1891. The foundation-stone of these works 
was laid with much ceremony by the Prince of Wales two years 
ago. The traditions of the old Harbour Board are thus main- 

tained, and the progress and prosperity of the ancient port will 

be materially advanced. 

Whilst the Admiralty Pier protects the new harbour on the 
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west, the new local pier will protect it on the east. It com- 
mences at the west end of the Esplanade, which, with the 
Waterloo Crescent and Marine Parade, forms the most 
attractive portion of Dover as a watering-place. From the 
shore to 1,260 feet will be an open iron viaduct, 30 feet in 
general breadth, with three groups of strengthening bays, on 
each of which the roadway broadens out to 56 feet. The 
constructive features in their designs are very artistic, and this 
viaduct portion, with its ornate panels, elegant guard-rails, 
lamps, seats, and shelters, will form a charming promenade. 
About two-thirds of this portion of the work are in progress. 
Where it ends, a solid masonry pier begins, and of this work a 
short length has been built up from the sea-bed to low-water 
level. The work is being rapidly carried seaward, and finally 
it will extend for 1,500 feet, its sea end curving there to a 
circular head with a lighthouse upon it. To the Admiralty 
Pier an addition will be made of 580 feet, running due east 
beyond the 80-ton gun battery. This addition will leave an 
pening of 450 feet between the two pierheads, as an entrance 
for the steamers. 

Where the curved stone apron now exists, between the 
Lord Warden Hotel and the south pier of the old Tidal 
Harbour, an area of about five acres will be reclaimed bya 
straight quay, from which two jetties, 400 feet long and Io0 feet 
broad, will project seaward, with an interval of 200 feet 
between them. Berthing is thus provided for four vessels. 
The land so reclaimed will make a valuable addition to the 
railway grounds. Altogether, after deducting the internal land 
requirements, the new harbour will enclose a water area of 
fifty-six acres. The ends of the two jetties are on the 15 feet 
contour line below the low-water datum, and the harbour 
bottom will be dredged or excavated to this depth right back 
to the quay, so as to give that amount of water at low tide to 
the large ships at their berths. The jetties will be able to give 
accommodation to still larger ships, as none of the present 
fleet exceeds 8 feet or 9 feet draught. The mode of con- 
struction of the new masonry pier is interesting. It is built 
up of very large rectangular blocks about 12 feet long, 6 feet 
broad, and 4 feet 3 inches high. These are moulded on shore 
and lowered into position, each block being keyed horizontally 
to its neighbours. In the large external blocks the granite 
facing itself is bonded to the concrete forming the body of the 
block. The Cornish granite facing will thus extend from just 
below low-water mark to the top of the coping, so as to defend 
all parts exposed to rubbings, or other injury, from contact with 


the ships. The foundations of the solid pier are cut at least 
3 feet into the chalk rock. The height of the structure will be 
from 24 to 4o feet from base of foundation to low-water level. 
Above this, 18 feet 9 inches has to be allowed for the rise and 
fall of the tides ; above this again Io feet to the surface of the 
roadway, the parapet extending another Io feet higher still. 
These important operations are under the superintendence of 
the engineers, Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthew; and the con- 
tract has been taken by Sir John Jackson, who constructed a 
large section of the Manchester Canal and built the founda- 
tions of the Tower Bridge. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ON Tuesday Sir Arthur Arnold delivered an annual address 
at the meeting of the London County Council. In the course 
of it he said:—On January 1, 1895, the number of certified 
pauper lunatics accommodated in County Council asylums 
under contract or otherwise was 12,118—a total which tends to 
increase by about 550 a year. Of this total our existing asylums 
provide for 10,400, and the Council has approved the erection 
of a new asylum at Bexley for 2,009 patients, the cost of which, 
exclusive of site and equipment, will be 375,000/. The bridges 
committee may be congratulated on having surmounted the 
main difficulties in the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel, 
the cast-iron-lined portions of the tunnel being already far past 
the centre of the river bed. The number of men working in 
compressed air is about 120, and the committee report that in 
consequence of great precautions there have been only five 
cases of serious suffering from the peculiar nature of the work. 
The opening of the tunnel will probably take place in 1897. The 
free ferry at Woolwich shows an increase of 529,950 passengers 
and 39,457 vehicles within the year, the total number of pas- 
sengers carried in the twelve months being 4,240,772 and 312,221 
vehicles, The next great work of this committee, which has been 
sanctioned by Parliament, and has received the Royal assent, 
will be the new Vauxhall Bridge, 80 feet wide, with gradients of 
I in 40, at a cost of 380,000, including 30,000/, for a temporary 
bridge. The Building Act Committee have done wisely, I 
venture to think, to retain as their chairman that member of 
the Council who, more than any other, laboured for the passing 
of the Building Act of 1894. Our thanks are due to Dr. Long- 
staff for the assiduity and ability he displayed in the promotion 
of that statute by which we have secured consolidation of the 
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Yaw regulating streets and buildings in London. Among other 
valuable functions, the Corporate Property Committee examine 
and report upon schemes proposed by the Charity Commis- 
sioners for the future regulation of charitable foundations 
within the county of London. They have entered upon the 
preparation of a ground plan of London, and 206 estates, 
representing about thirty square miles, have been delineated. 
While I do not doubt that this work and that of making 
inquiry as to the various manors may be profitable, I 
venture to express a hope that the Council will not proceed 
in minutest detail to examine the tenure of all land in 
London, because the difficulty. and cost of that operation 
would, in my humble judgment, very far outweigh its value, 
which, with constant changes of ownership, would not be 
permanent, The Fire Brigade Committee are proceeding 
with the provision for additional protection from fire. The 
staff already numbers 920. The annual cost of this department, 
which is now 210,3152. must increase, and we have no promise 
that the extraordinary basis upon which contributions are 
levied from the fire insurance offices at the rate of 352. per 
million of insurances within the county will be enlarged. In 
tthe year ending March 31, 1895, this contribution amounted to 
28,2277. Iam not at all confident that we shall ever be able 
to extend this contribution, as to which there is controversy. 
On the one hand it is certain that the operations of the brigade 
tend to diminish the losses of the offices by fire, while, on the 
other hand, it is observed that, as fire insurance is not com- 
pulsory, immunity from fire, such as the brigade tends to 
secure, would not prove advantageous to the offices, applica- 
tions for new policies being generally stimulated by the 
occurrence of disastrous fires. We have also a contribution of 
10,0007. a year from the Government in respect of the pro- 
tection of their buildings. Great and increasing as is the cost 
of this department, I am satisfied that the Council would be 
neglecting a prime duty if we permitted this highly efficient and 
popular brigade to fail from inadequacy to meet the enlarging 
demands of the present time. By the substitution of “ H.” for 
“FP.” in all parts of the county, the public can judge how largely 
the Council have caused fire-hydrants to be substituted for the 
obsolete fire-plugs. Inthe report of the highways committee 
will be found interesting statements of the policy and proceed- 
ings of the Council with regard to electric lighting, tramways, 
and the telephone service. In two places where gates have 
been removed under the Acts of 1890-93, it has been found 


The committee find that out of more than 200 railway stations 
in London not fewer than 177 need improved accommodation, 
and have made suggestions, which they are at present power- 
less to enforce upon the respective railway companies. The 
improvements committee are controlled in their larger schemes 
by the financial policy of the Council. But the committee are 
fairly entitled to congratulation upon the position of the 
Wellington Street improvement in connection with the Duchy 
of Lancaster, of the Tower Bridge approach on the south side, 
and upon the instruction they have received from the Council 
to prepare a scheme for the formation of a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, subject to the conditions as to better- 
ment imposed in the case of the Tower Bridge approach. 
When they report upon this matter to the Council they are 
required to add the estimated recoupment likely to accrue 
under the betterment clauses. 

I wish to make more than a cursory reference to the busi- 
ness of the main drainage committee, which, partly because the 
work of that committee is so admirably conducted, escapes the 
general notice of the Council. When the Council came into 
existence the river was more foul than at any time since the 
construction of the main drainage system nearly forty years 
ago. The pumping machinery at Abbey Mills and elsewhere 
was obsolete and dilapidated, and the low-level sewer was 
over-charged as far eastward as Somerset House. By com- 
pounding the engines at Abbey Mills and by repair of 
the pumps we have accelerated the self-cleansing . flow of 
the main drains, the low-level sewer is not over full, and 
has now always a steady flow in dry weather. We have 
cleansed the river by carrying away to sea 2,000,000 tons 
of sludge per annum, in six vessels,'which have cost about 
147,0co/, and the effluent passing into the river after the 
removal of the sludge is clearer than the river water, and can 
be made perfectly innoxious by passing it through filters of coke 
breeze. Our sludge vessels made over 2,000 passages last 
year at a total cost of about 40,0c0/, or to be precise, of 
19/7, 3s, 2d. per trip. There is no deposit on the sand in the 
Barrow Deep where the sludge is emptied. We spend 150,000/. 
a year in connection with Barking and Crossness in this dealing 
with the sewage. There is a man now at Barking, who at the 
time when the Council was established, and for twenty-eight 
years previously, earned an average of about 30s. a week by 
skimming with a net the sewer fat from the river surface and 
melting it down for commercial purposes. This fat, with 


that an average of 2,2co and 1,131 vehicles now pass daily. | other filth, amounting to 5,oco tons a year, is now inter- 
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cepted by our screens and filth hoists, and is burnt or dis- 
posed of for agricultural manure. Our most interesting experi- 
ments have been in the filtration of sewage and in ex- 
amining the atmosphere of sewers. A filter of one acre 
has been constructed, the material consisting of three 
feet of coke breeze covered for retaining purposes with 
3 inches of gravel. The quantity of effluent running through 
this filter is about 1,000,000 gallons daily, and the clarified 
result passing into the river has so improved that fish live for 
many weeks in it, and minnows and _ sticklebacks come 
up the ditch by which the filter is emptied to the very 
mouth of the outlet. If it were desired, we could treat 
the whole of the metropolitan sewage in this way upon about 
180 acres of land with perfect freedom from noxious smells in 
the operation, and then the effluent would be much less foul 
than the ordinary waters ofthe river. Our cost in making this 
filter, exclusive of land, has been about 2,000/. for the acre. I 
have noticed the generally good health of the large body of 
men engaged in connection with the sewers, and, having 
accompanied them on more than one occasion in the sewers 
and the sludge tanks, I have formed an opinion. that, 


except in rare and ‘accidental cases of noxious gases 
and of blood-poisoning, the work is not injurious 
to health, The Council lately engaged Mr. Parry 


Laws to make experiments in sewer air, and his investiga- 
tions show most clearly that there is no resemblance 
whatever between the micro-organisms of sewage and those 
of sewer air. He found that not any of the organisms 
which predominate in sewage existed in sewer air, and the 
experiments demonstrate very strongly that the possibility of 
the existence of the typhoid fever bacillus in the air of sewers 
is indefinitely remote. I beg the attention of the Council for a 
moment as to the future. In 1891 the condition of the river 
was very bad indeed. Being then chairman of the main 
drainage committee, I was the medium for obtaining and con- 
veying to the Council the report of Sir Benjamin Baker and 
Mr. Binnie, the chief engineer, which dealt among other 
matters with the great question of conveying the whole of the 
sewage of London directly to the German Ocean. For capital 
charges and otherwise that would probably involve three times 
our present annual outlay, and may now, under improved 
circumstances, be dismissed from consideration. We can 
with our present outfalls make the river sufficiently pure, 
but I want the Council to understand what is the limit of 
this purity. Our drainage system is so constructed that a 
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q-inch of rain per day may possibly pass away by the 
sewers into our precipitation tanks at Barking and Crossness ; 
but if one-eighth of an inch falls in a single hour upon ground 
already saturated, then all the main sewers begin to pour their 
overflow directly ‘into the river. This overflow occurs perhaps 
twenty times in a year, and is not toa certain extent preventable. 
When I was chairman of our main drainage committee we had 
in the month of July a rainfall of 1 inch in an hour, a volume 
of water equal to 180 times the average flow of London 
sewage. If half that volume flowed from the ground north 
of the Thames in an hour, it would require a channel 5co feet 
in width and Io feet deep for its discharge, flowing at the rate 
of 200 feet per minute. The Council will see therefore that 
a perfect cleansing of the river is impracticable, but the 
question will soon arise whether our main sewers have 
reasonably adequate capacity for the increasing area and 
population. In order to make the main drainage system 
capable of discharging, without overflow into the river, one- 
third of an inch of rainfall in twenty-four hours, a further 
expenditure of about two and a quarter millions will be needed 
for the construction of new main sewers from Paddington on 
the noxth side and from Balham and Streatham on the south 
side ; and, indeed, if we are to make the capacity of our main 
sewers proportionate in efficiency to those of other cities this 
work must be undertaken forthwith, 

There can be no question as to the eminent service our 
parks and open spaces committee have rendered to the health 
and recreation of the people. The acreage under their contro} 
has risen from 2,656 to 3,684, but it is noticeable that the cost 
of maintenance has grown in much larger proportion from 
52,7512. to 100,932% The condition of our parks and the 
arrangements for the comfort and convenience of visitors do 
much credit to the committee. But, looking with natural con- 
cern at the expenditure, I have obtained the figures necessary 
for comparison with the outlay of the Office of Works in the 
Royal parks of London. I find that the area of Royal parks 
within the county is 1,438 acres, and the expenditure 56,0587. If 
the expenditure of our committee was upon the same pro- 
portion, it would amount to 130,000/. a year, and it may be 
added that our open spaces are small and scattered, and there- 
fore more costly than the Royal parks in regard to manage- 
ment. But as I am not satisfied that the management of the 


Royal parks is economical, this favourable comparison does not 
altogether relieve my anxiety as to the increase of expenditure 
in this department. 
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YORK SEWERAGE WORKS, 


OFFICIAL recognition has been made of the completion of the 
new sewage works at York, a scheme which for its magnitude 
exceeds any which the Corporation have in their existence thus 
far undertaken. In the construction and development of the 
scheme, says the Leeds Mercury, three objects had to be 
attained—viz. (2) to remove as speedily as possible from the 
houses in the city all sewage, slops, and foul liquid ; (2) to give 
the existing sewers, which now discharge under water into the 
river, a free outfall at a lower level, and so prevent backing-up ; 
(c) to prevent the pollution of the river Ouse by the crude 
sewage of the city. To obtain these results a system of inter- 
cepting sewers have been constructed. Speaking broadly, they 
follow the banks of the river and the natural valleys in the 
city. The existing branches have been connected with the 
new system, so that instead of the sewage flowing into the 
rivers or streams, it is now conveyed by gravitation to the eastern 
boundary of the city, on the left bank of the river, to the 
pumping station at Fulford. At this point the main sewer 
is a little more than 16 feet below summer level of the 
river. The total length of new sewers is 17 miles 527 yards, 
as under :—Brick sewers, varying from 6 feet 9 inches 
by 4 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, 2 miles 
513 yards ; iron sewers, varying from 3 feet 4 inches to 9 feet 
internal diameter, 1,044 yards ; stoneway sewers, varying from 
2 feet to 9 inches internal diameter, 14 miles 730 yards ; total 
length, 17 miles 527 yards. There are three inverted syphons 
under the river, connecting the intercepting sewers on one bank 
with those on the other. In addition to the construction of new 
sewers, works have been carried out in various parts of the 
city for the removal and interception of old drains, and the 
general arrangement of the scheme of the sewers has been 
designed not only to secure the collection of the sewage in the 
most adequate manner, but in a special degree to suit the low- 
lying character of the land upon which the city is situated, and 
secure the greatest possible fall towards the point at which the 
sewage reaches the pumping station. The work of construct- 
ing the sewers has been rendered additionally difficult by the 
treacherous nature of the subsoil, and in laying the iron pipes 
under the river-bed at the New Walk, Skeldergate Bridge, and 
Scarborough Bridge the contractor was greatly hampered by the 
recurrence of floods, All the sewage from the city, after gravi- 
tating by means of the new sewers, will be received at the 
Fulford pumping-station, where it will be pumped up, and 
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delivered to the precipitation tanks at Naburn through a cast- 
iron rising main, At Naburn the rising main will discharge 
the sewage into a long culvert of open channel, into which 
chemicals will be delivered through another channel. After 
being thus chemically treated the sewage will pass into the 
precipitation tanks, from which the affluent water will either be 
delivered direct into the river or filtered over the land belong- 
ing to the Corporation. The sludge or solids precipitated in 
the tanks after the affluent water is gradually drawn off will be 
passed through sewage presses and formed into cake manure. 
Mr. James Mansergh has acted as consulting engineer to the 
scheme, and the work has been carried on under the personal 
supervision of Mr. James McKie as resident engineer. The 
total estimated cost of the works for which the Council has 
obtained borrowing powers is 191,100/7, The cost of the works 
already completed is 186,120/, 


BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


THE following remarkable suggestions upon municipal buildings 
Jaws are found in an article in the /wland Architect by Mr. 
Dankmar Adler, of Chicago, an architect whose experience is 
not surpassed in America :— 

I almost believe that if all our laws were erased from our 
statute books and the carrying on of the business of maintain- 
ing and advancing our community were left untrammelled in 
the hands of the American people we should be better off than 
as we are now. But if we must have laws, and among them 
building Jaws, they should be as few in number, as elementary 
in principle and as clear in expression as possible. They 
should confine themselves entirely to primary and elemental 
conditions and requirements. Above all things, provisions 
should be made for a properly-constituted board of review, 
composed of experts in the science and art of building, including 
the sanitary work inseparable from the construction of build- 
ings, the duties of which board it should be to keep watch upon 
the progress of science, art and practice so as to detect 
promptly such provisions of existing ordinances as in the light 
of most recent developments may have become useless or even 
harmful, and to keep the ordinances at all times abreast of the 
best teachings of the science and practice of the day. 

I would banish from the building ordinances everything 
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which savours of the building specification or of the engineering 
text-book. I would lay down certain general broad principles 
which should govern all construction, and in these particulars 
would go no further than to provide that building material 
must not be subjected to stress beyond a certain percentage of 
its ultimate elasticity or of its ultimate strength. I would 
relieve the municipality to a great extent from the duty of 
determining for the owner of a building whether or not the 
building which he proposes to erect will conform to the 
ordinances. I should not make the municipality in any sense 
responsible to the owner of the building or to the individual 
citizen for the safety of the buildings of a private owner. If 
John Jones wishes to erect a building, John Jones should see 
to it that his plans provide for a safe and wholesome structure, 
and if he fails to provide a safe and wholesome structure, and 
harm comes to anyone by reason of his failure so to do, John 
Jones should be financially and criminally responsible for the 
result of his own laches. If when completed his building is not 
strong enough for any use to which it is to be subjected, it 
should be unlawful to apply it to such use; if the completed 
building is in any way unwholesome or unsanitary, its use for 
any purpose involving its occupation by human beings should 
be prohibited. The present practice so common in all cities 
of enacting legislation which in effect imposes upon the 
municipality the duty of ascertaining from inspection of plans 
and specifications whether a building proposed to be erected is 
or is not safe and wholesome, and which further establishes a 
corps of inspectors who are supposed to see to it that the plans 
and specifications made in accordance with the dictum of the 
department are conscientiously executed, does not in any sense 
accomplish its purpose. When I realise the time, labour and 
expense which must be expended by a conscientious and 
capable architect upon any one building of even moderate 
importance to give him the assurance that it is as nearly as he 
can make it in every respect safe and wholesome, the efforts of 
our municipalities to accomplish this for all buildings erected 
within their limits by the limited force employed by their 
respective building departments seems childish, There is no 
municipality in the world which has resources sufficient to 
enable it to execute completely and efficiently the work dele- 
gated to its building department. The result of it all is a 
hifting of responsibility from the individual who ought to bear 
it upon the municipality which should not bear it, and which if 
it receives the trust is unable to execute it. There are 
hundreds who do not hesitate, for the purpose of saving a 


little outlay in the construction of their building, to 
build in open violation of the first principles of safe and 
wholesome construction, relying upon the manifest inadequacy 
of the force at command of the municipal. building depart- 
ment, and believing that if an unsafe or an unwholesome 
building has once been erected there can be no further inter-. 
ference with its utilisation for any purpose whatsoever. When 
accidents occur, as they do repeatedly, it is the municipality 
and its alleged inefficient building department that are held 
responsible, when in reality it is almost invariably the ignor- 
ance or criminal cupidity of the owner of the building which. 
are to blame for the loss of life and destruction of property 
which so frequently accompany these calamities Make unsafe 
or unwholesome building a criminal offence, prohibit the use 
and occupation of buildings which after they are erected are 
found to be unsafe and unwholesome, hold owners of fire-traps 
responsible for the damage done their occupants or neighbours 
by reason of the excessive inflammability of these structures, 


and parties about to build will be sure to take heed to so plan’ 


and construct their buildings as to avoid the risks and respon-~ 
sibilities which would accompany reckless construction. It 
would be well also to hold architects responsible for the conse- 
quences of their ignorance or recklessness, as is now done in 
France. 

Let the attitude of the municipality toward those who plan 
or erect unsafe or unwholesome buildings be the same as its 
position toward other malefactors. Thieves, burglars, forgers, 
murderers are prosecuted and punished because they have 
violated the laws, and while the police may be censured for not. 
having prevented their crimes, the failure of the police force to 
specially warn these gentlemen in each case that the things. 
which they intended to do were criminal, and that no permit to 
do them could possibly be granted, is not claimed to be a 
mitigatory circumstance even by the most desperate of criminal 
lawyers. But if John Doe or Richard Doe have succeeded in 
evading the interference of the building department, and have 
erected buildings which are a menace to the health or to the 
lives of their occupants, or whose combustibility is a menace to. 
an entire neighbourhood, that, as seems to be the present 
practice and application if not the theory of our laws, is no. 
crime, and cannot be punished because by its failure to pre- 
vent such construction the municipality has become the 
criminal. 

Of course the municipal building department should have 
the right to stop the erection of unsafe or unwholesome 
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buildings, just as the police has authority to arrest a burglar in 
the act of breaking into a house, but before he has actually 
stolen anything, but if the builders misdemeanor or crime 
happens to be successfully consummated without official inter- 
ference, its perpetrator should still be punished for his misdeed 
whenever the same may be discovered. 

If building laws and regulations were enacted and adminis- 
tered on the lines above indicated, the necessity for making 
them clear and simple enough to be readily understood and 
interpreted by all would be recognised. Contradictory clauses 
would be avoided and care would be taken to exclude from them 
everything not essential for the protection of life and property 
and the conservation of health, for in criminal prosecutions 
under such laws the courts would rule against anything in their 
contents not justified by the highest and strictest interpretation 
of the right and duties of the individual and of the municipality. 

The occupation of city streets, side-walks and alleys by 
<teps, porticoes, bay windows, &c, should be prohibited. For 
a large measure of the congestions of traffic experienced on our 
side-walks is due to the encroachments made by steps and 
porticoes ; and on many streets in Chicago the projecting bay 
windows materially reduce the street area exposed to direct 
sunshine, while the drippings from their roofs are troublesome 
and even dangerous at times of alternations of thawing and 
freezing. 

Where spaces under sidewalks, streets and alleys are 
occupied as parts of abutting buildings, this should only be 
permitted under lease from the city, upon condition of payment 
<i a moderate rental for the use of the space so occupied and 
a reservation by the city authorities of a right to cancel such 
leases upon reasonable notice to the lessees, and perhaps re- 
muneration to the lessees for permanent improvements as far as 
they can be utilised by the city. 

The regulations for occupation of sidewalks, streets and 
aileys for the storage of building materials and tools, and as 
building contractors’ workshops and storehouses, should be 
restricted within very narrow bounds. The streets belong to 
the municipality, and should be kept clear for the purposes of 
ttaffic. The person who manufactures buildings is entitled to 
as much but to no more use of the public streets than the 
person who manufactures soap or nails or anything} else. 
And if for the sake of encouraging the erection of new build- 
Ings, some exceptional favours are shown to builders, they 
should be as few as possible, and all encroachments beyond 
legal limits should be consistently prevented. 
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The members of the city. police force should be required to 
make daily reports as to the building operations or repairs or 
alterations of buildings begun on their beats, and it should be 
their duty also to see to it that the obstruction of streets and 
sidewalks and alleys by building contractors be kept strictly 
within legal bounds. 

In-conclusion, I must again call attention to the necessity 
for extreme clearness and simplicity in the formulation of those 
parts of the ordinances which relate to the stability and the 
wholesomeness of buildings. Care should be taken to establish 
only such standards of safety which are generally recognised 
as reasonable and just by the best authorities. The use of 
special materials or processes should not be called for unless 
there are no others which can be safely used for their respec- 
tive purposes, and then also provision should be made for the 
use of other processes and materials if future progress or 
investigation shall demonstrate that they may safely be sub- 
stituted for those prescribed by the ordinance. 

Before closing I wish to add a few words about the restric- 
tions which may be placed upon the height of buildings. I 
should say primarily that the municipality has no right to 
restrict the height of buildings merely because it seems 
desirable that the real estate outside of a certain district ought 
to be given an opportunity for becoming first-class business 
property ; and again that the previous erection of very tall 
buildings with the consent of the municipal authorities does in 
itself grant license for the continuation of the practice. If the 
height of buildings is to be restricted, it can, in my opinion, be 
done only if it can be shown that the erection on both sides of 
a street of buildings exceeding a certain height will by reason 
of the obstruction to free admission of sunlight be injurious to 
the health of the city, or if the streets and sidewalks become 
insufficient for the concentration of traffic due to the presence 
of a large number of such structures. In either case 
the height of building admissible would be in direct proportion 
to the width of abutting streets. It has been said that this 
would be an unjust and illegal discrimination as between the 
owners of realty upon various streets. It seems to me as if that 
discrimination had already been made when streets were 
originally laid out varying in width, and that to obliterate such 
discrimination it would become necessary to at once equalise 
the width of all streets, j 

If, for sanitary reasons, access of sunlight to streets 1s to 
be maintained, or if to prevent possible congestions of street 
traffic, the height of buildings is restricted, the limitation Jus- 
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tified for a 66-foot street would not be reasonable for a street 
80 or 100 feet wide. 

All this is true only if we grant that every man has the right 
to do with and on his own property what he pleases, subject 
only to the police power of the municipality, which can, 
however, be legaliy exercised only for its own preservation and 
for the protection of the lives, health and property of all its 
citizens. 


BLOWING SANDS. 


THE efforts to prevent sands from shifting and blowing under 
the influence of high winds are found to be vain. The United 
States Government have inquired about the practice in the 
Netherlands. Consul Downes, of Amsterdam, has furnished the 
following information regarding the means pursued by the 
Hollanders to prevent the blowing of sand in that country :— 
Leading Dutch authorities on the subject suggest three 
means—(1) planting a kind of broom (botanical name Arundo 
arenarta or Psamma arenaria), which has for years been 
successfully employed on the dunes (sand banks heaved up by 
the ocean) along the west coast of Holland; (2) planting 
Ammophila arundinacea, or sea reed ; (3) planting Elymus 
arenarius, or upright sea line grass. These are used success- 
fully on the dunes and also along the sandy banks of rivers. 
The fact that the sand may be salty does not prevent them from 
flourishing. While all these means prevent the blowing and 
shifting of sand in the damp climate of Holland, the authorities 
here are not yet certain that similar success will be attained in 
a dry and hot climate. 


RISKS OF DRY ROT. 


In the Liverpool County Court a shopkeeper brought an action 
against the trustees of property for damages on account of 
injuries sustained. The plaintiff stated that as she required 
another shop on October 15 she examined the premises, 
123 St. James’s Street, which formed part of the estate of 
which the defendants were trustees. The kitchen was in dark- 
ness, the shutters being closed. She had just opened the 
shutters when the floor, which was a flagged one, gave way 
beneath her, and she fell through into the cellar, She was 


rendered insensible and was taken to the hospital, where it was 
found she had sustained a compound fracture of the left thigh 
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and other injuries. She was incapacitated until May 13, and 
her leg was to some extent permanently injured, It appeared 
that the floor had been supported on wooden beams which had 
become decayed. The principal question was as to the legal 
position of the defendants, the main facts not being disputed. 
It was urged for the defence that the beams had been weakened ° 
by dry rot, the presence of which the defendants had no means 
of detecting. This was denied on behalf of the plaintiff, whose - 
evidence was that the place was very damp and that the smelb 
alone ought to have been a warning to the defendants or their 
agents that there was something wrong. The defendants also 
denied knowledge of the existence of a cellar. 

The jury found for the plaintiff, damages 100/., for which 
amount judgment was given with costs. 
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This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal bp 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con-= 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


13198. Holdsworth Akeroyd, for ‘ Improvements in water- © 
closets.” 

13276. Henry Vaughan, for “Improvements in mode of 
hanging and fastening window sashes.” 

13280. Joseph Johnson, for “A combined flanged stench- 
trap and cesspool.” 

13293. Daniel Keith, for “ Improvements in, and relating to 
window sash frames.” 

13442. Carl Voltz, for ‘An improved manufacture of fires 
proof vaults, facings for supports, walls, ceilings, and the like.” 

13452. John Joel Wagstaffe, for ‘‘ Improvements in bricks 
or building blocks.” 

13455. Richard Warwick, for ‘‘Indurating and hardening 
bricks.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
‘rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


ee 


[Zxtract froma lecture on Architects Libraries by Professor 
ry we fi Smith, F.RIBA., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
ee numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 

communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Aug. 3.—For Additions to School. Mr. Wm. 
Buxton, Architect, 84 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ARNOLD —For Building School, &c. Mr. W. H. Higgin- 
bottom, Architect, 5 King John’s Chambers, Bridlesmith Gate, 
Nottingham. 

ASHBORNE.—Aug. 21.—For Building Lock-up. Me. J. S. 
Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 2.—For Building Cooling-house at Public 
Abattoirs, City Surveyor, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 21.—For Additions to Licensed Premises. 
Mr. J. J. M’Donald, Architect, 27 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

BESTWOOD —For Building Workmen’s Institute. Mr. E.A. 
Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

BETHNAL GREEN —Aug. 12.—For Erection of a Block of 
Dwellings for the Working Classes. Mr. H. de la Hooke, 
L.C.C. Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BRIGHTON.—Aug. 9 —For Construction of Sea Wall, New 
Groyne, and other Works in connection therewith, between the 
West Pier and the Western Boundary of the Borough. Mr. 
F, J. C. May, M.I.C.E , Town Hail, Brighton. 

BROADSTAIRS.—Aug 6—For Constructing Coal Store, for 
the Gas Company. Mr. W. J. Latchford, Gas Offices, Broad- 
stairs. 

BROMLEY.—Aug. 2.—For the Erection of a Laundry with 
Fences and Drainage at Workhouse. Mr. John Ladds, 
7 Doughty Street, W.C. 

BUTTERSHAW. — For Building Three Houses. Messrs, 
Brayshaw & Dixon, Architect, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

CAMBORNE.—Aug. 8.—KFor Building Schools, Providing 


Desks, &c, Mr. J. Hicks, Architect, Redruth. 
CARMARTHEN —For Building Gasholder Tank. Superin- 
tendent, Joint Counties Asylum, Carmarthen. 
CASTLEBAR.—Aug. 10.—For Constructing Waterworks. 


Mr. Christopher Mulvany, Court House, Athlone. 

CHARLBURY.—Aug. 3—For Alterations and Additions to 
School. Mr. George Castle, Architect, Woodstock, 

CLIVIGER.—Aug. 13.—For Diversion of Main Road. Mr. 
W. G. Bryning, County Offices, Preston, Lancs, 

COLCHESTER.—Aug. 12.—For Rebuilding Union Wash- 
house and Laundry. Mr, G. H. Page, Architect, Trinity 
Chambers, Colchester. 

DALTON.—Aug. 13—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
Boundary Wall. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Huddersfield. 

DERBY.—Aug. 8.—For Alterations and Repairs to Judge’s 
Lodgings. Mr. J. S. Story, Market Place, Derby. 

DeERsBy.—Aug. 12.—For Enlargement of Schools. 
Naylor & Sale, Architects, Irongate, Derby. 

DEvIzES.—Aug. 17.—For Additions to County Asylam. 
Mr, C. S, Adye, County Offices, Trowbridge. 

DEwSBURY.—Aug. 7.—For Building Banking Premises. Mr. 
J. Lane Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DEwSBURY.—Aug. 9—For Building Reading Room. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DROVE END.—Aug. 13.—For Building Two Houses. 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, 
London, W.C. 

EGREMONT.—Aug. 20.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers. 
Mr. A. Salmon, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 

ENFIELD.—Aug. 29—For the Erection of a Block of 
Schools for 1,194 Children. Mr. G, E. T. Lawrance, 181 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

ERITH.—Aug. 19.—For Laying about 16} Miles of Brick 
and Concrete Stoneware and Iron Sewers, together with the 
necessary Manholes, Flushing Appliances, and other Works. 
Mr. Frederick Parish, High Street, Erith. 

FORGUE —For Additions to Schools. 
Kirkton Cottage, Forgue, N.B. 

GILLINGHAM.—Aug. 8.—For Construction of Twenty Miles, 
or thereabouts, of Brick, Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, 
together with the necessary Manholes, Inspection Shafts, 
Flushing Stations and other contingent Works ; also for Con- 
struction of High and Low Level Settling Tanks, a Tidal 
Storage Tank, and an Iron Outfall Sewer to be carried into 
the River Medway ; also Construction of certain Buildings for 
the Storage and Preparation of Chemicals and for the 
Machinery. Messrs. John Taylor, Sons & Santo Crimp, 27 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

GORTON.—Aug. 20.—For Constructing Earthenware ana 
Cast-iron Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Lomax & Lomax, 19 Gros 
venor Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. — Aug. 12.— For Building Com 
valescent Home. Mr. W. T. Aggutter, Architect, 7 Horse 
Market, Darlington, 
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GREENWICH.—Aug. 7.—For Supplying, Landing, and De- 
livering Broken Guernsey Granite and Granite Chippings, 
500 Feet Run of 6-inch by 12-inch Norwegian Granite Kerb, 
and 500 Feet Run of 12-inch by 8-inch Guernsey Granite Kerb, 
3,000 Feet Super of Best 3-inch and 3,oco Feet Superficial of 
Best 24-inch Tooled Yorkshire Stone. Mr. J. Spencer, 141 
Greenwich Road, Greenwich. 


LEEDs.— Aug. 8.— For Additions, &c., to Lodges at 
Arthington Pumping Station. The City Engineer, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying and Erecting Cast- 
iron Water-tank. Mr. Alfred Colston, Millstone Lane, 
Leicester. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—Aug. 12.—For Erection of Two Houses 
for Coastguard. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 


GREENWICH.—Aug. 7.—For Paving the Footways with 
Best 2}-inch Tooled York Stone, and 6-inch by 12-inch Nor- 
wegian Granite Kerb, for Paving Channels with 6-inch by 
5-inch Guernsey Granite Cubes, and for Making-up the Road- 
ways with Clean, Hard, or Pottery Core, and Broken Kentish 
Ragstone and Flints Mixed, and other Works according to the 
Specifications and Plans. Mr. J. Spencer, 141 Greenwich 
Road, Greenwich. 

GUILDFORD —Aug. 5.—For Construction of a Cattle 
Market. Mr. F. T. Maltby, C.E., Tunsgate, Guildford. 
HALIFAX —Aug. 10,—For Building Farmhouse. 

Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 12.—For Building Infants’ School. Mr. 
Joseph F, Walsh, Architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank 
Buildings, Halifax. 

HARROGATE, —Aug. 8.—For Building Board School, 
Teacher’s House, Boundary Walls, &c., for the Pannal School 
Board, near Oatlands. Mr. John Richardson, Engineer, 
Methley, near Leeds. 

HarwicH.—Aug. 8.—For Erection of Schools for 387 
Children, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.I., Archi- 
tect, Cup’s Chambers, Colchester. 

HIPPERHOLME, — Aug. 9.— For Building Three-Storey 
Warehouse. Mr. Medley Hall, Architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 1o.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Meltham Church Schools. Messrs, John Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

ISLE OF WiGHT.—Aug. 14—For Constructing Stations 
Buildings at Godshill and Whitwell. Messrs. Westwood & 
Winby, Whitwell, Isle of Wight. 

LLANGOED —Aug. 14.—For Building Board School and 
Master’s Residence. Mr. R,. Glynne Davies, Architect, 220 
High Street, Bangor, 

LLANGYFELACH.—Aug. 12.—For Laying Water Mains, 
Mr. J. Thomas, 32 Fisher Street, Swansea. 


Messrs. 


TN 
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| PATENT 
1 December 2, 1887, 


21 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

Lockwoop STATION.—Aug. 8.—For Subway and Booking 
Office. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 7.—For Erection of a Laboratory. Messrs. 
Welch & Atkinson, 10 Lancaster Place, W.C. 

MAIDSTONE.—Aug. 6.—For Supply of Road Materials, Mr, 
Herbert Monckton, Town Clerk, Maidstone. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 7.—For the Erection of Offices, 
Shops and Warehouse. Mr. S. D. Davidson, 11 Peter Street, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 8.—For Supply of Terra-cotta for the 
New Technical School. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 
12 Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

MANCHESTER,—Aug. 16.—For Erection of Constructional 
Cast-iron Work and Steel Work for Municipal Technical 
School. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 15 Queen’s 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. Mr. W. Henry Talbot, Town Clerk. 

MAESTEG.—Aug. 12.—For Building Church for 600 Persons. 
Mr. George E. Halliday, Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 

Matiow.—Aug. 9.— For Building Forty-one Labourers’ 
Cottages. Mr. M. Regan, Clerk to the Guardians, Mallow. 

OATLANDS.—Aug. 8.—For Building Board School, &c., at 
Oatlands, near Harrogate. Mr. T. A, Buttery, Architect, 
Queen Street, Morley. 

PLyMouUTH.—Aug. 8 —For Building Timber Wharf, Mr. 
H. Masterton, 1 Buckland Street, Plymouth. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Aug. 8.— For Building Chapel, Sunday- 
school Room, and Caretaker’s Apartments. Mr. Arthur O. 
Evans, Architect, Post-office Chambers, Pontypridd. 

ROMFORD.—Aug. 12.—For Erection of a School for 650 
Children, Mr. Chas. Bell, F.R.1.B.A., 3 Salter’s Hall Court, 
E.C, y 
St. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—Aug. 5.—For Construction of 
New Sewers. Mr. Henry Bancroft, Engineer, 58 Mosley 
Street, Manchester, 
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&c., to suit ull require:nuuts viz. details of work and price, to 
Nel ii w 
Vertical Screw Rod and Baxidlaton, or eed ran OR Dogs ape 


i 
iit 


i and other Metal Work, &c., &c. 


RVIOU 


year LOW PRICES. 
| EFFICIENT ay 


PANIC 


il (i iii Nil 
i “acc 


TH 
RIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight 
Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and 
Furniture, Builders' General Ironmongery, 
Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural 

\ 


| GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
|Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 
| one or both sides. 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


|| 


Largest and most com-|ii# 
prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


i I Patterns. 


EXIT BOLTS, § 


[Ave. 2, 1895. — 


~ en cles 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Bootlon Pong 


THE “XIT” THE “EXODuS,”’ 


Bolt, 
Triple Action, 
— i ROBT. ADAMS’? PATENT. ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT. 


, Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E, 


Weather and 
Thief Proof, 
Neat, Simple 
and Strong. 
Telegrams : ‘© Robert 
Adams, London.” 


‘ 
i 
; 
‘. 
#£ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SHROPHAM.—Aug., I0.—For Building Classroom to Beans 
ham Schoolroom. Rev. G. W. Watson, Shropham, Thetford. TENDERS. 
STAMFORD.—Aug. 26.—For Canstrastlas Cattle Market. APPLEBY. 
Mr, J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, Stamford. For Works of Water Supply to Kirkby Thore, Temple 
St. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—August 5.—For Laying and Sowerby, and _Newbiggin, for the East Westmoreland 
Jointing (but not Providing) the following Lengths of Hassall’s Rural District Council, Messrs. GEORGE WATSON & Son, 
Patent Pipes, viz.: 456 Lineal Yards of Pipes 18 Inches Engineers, 3 St. Andrew’s Place, Penrith. 
Diameter, 112 Lineal Yards of Pipes 15 Inches Diameter, J. Hudson, jun. . : ’ : , . - £2,796 9 Oo 
1,150 Lineal Yards of Pipes 12 Inches Diameter, 174 Lineal J. Jackson . Rae gs LS Mey Mica A ane te ata, Laer A/c 
Yards of Pipes 9 Inches Diameter; the building of the J. DIxXon (accepted) . . : . - 1,999 9 0 
Necessary Manholes and Lampholes ‘on the same, and the BOLTON. 
Formation of Four Flushing Tanks. Mr. Henry Bancroft, | For Iron Entrance Gates and Railing, New Gateway, Porter’s 
C.E., 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. Lodge and Probationary Wards at the Workhouse. 
ST. PANCRAS.—Aug. 8.—For Erection of Stabling and | ie Accepted Tenders. 
Workshops and Alterations and Additions at Workhouse. William Townson, Bolton, entrance gate, 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. porter’s lodge and probationary wards . 4400 7 OO 


| & Sons, R 
TENBURY.—Aug. 17.—For Constructing Waterworks, Mr. dota Cs Cree sony econale,aron gates 


and railing . 78 10 O 
W. Wyatt, Pride Hill Chambers, Shrewsbury. John C. Kershaw & Sons, Rochdale, opening 
TIPTON. —Aug. 13. —For Erection of a Crown Post Office. apparatus to centre gate and side gate next 
Mr. R. B. Brett, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, to the lodge . ; ; A d d : 33. m0 
S.W. BRENTFORD. 


TRURO.—Aug. 9.—For Building School. Mr. Edward 
Yelland, 7 Princes Street, Truro. 


UTTOXETER,—Aug. 13.—For Drainage Works. Mr. John 


For Erection of Public Baths, Clifden Road, Brentford, for the 
Brentford District Council. Mr, N. Parr, Engineer and 


Surveyor. 

Collyer, Balance Street, Uttoxeter. J. BARNES, Brentford (accepted) / : £4850 0 0 
WELLINGTON, SALOP.—Aug. 12.—For Taking-down and Engineer’s estimate . A;7 S24 O 10 

Rebuilding a Portion of a Steeple. Mr, Chas. W. Hiatt, The BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

Limes, King Street, Wellington, Salop. For Erection of a Sixty-quarter Malting in Wood Street, for 
WELLINGTON.—Aug, 21.—For Laying Water Mains. Messrs. R. Peach & Co. Mr. R. STEVENSON, Architect, 
WESTON-SUPER- MARE,—Aug. 3.—For Erection of School Imperial Chambers, Burton-on-Trent, Quantities by the 

for 999 Children. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Waterloo Street, Architect. sy $ i 

Weston-super-Mare. Wood pee ea Iron aoe ea 
WOOLWICH.—Aug. 13—For Building Engine and Pump Chamberlain Bros. . : £3) 1260 OF O 1945 2408 ONO 

Room. Mr. H. H. Church, Architect, William Street, Wool- G. Kennard . : ; Baeiaisy sO). ts) 5,449 0 O 

wich. J. & J. Hunter : ee SOOM OREO 5,305 OuO 

Sa Se Walker & Slater, Derby. 522 SOR ORLO eran) ele e 
G. Hodges. : Me 52208 ONO 5,284 0 O 
THE Bexley Heath School Board have decided that regis- R. Kershaw . : : 520018100 5,335 0 O 

tered plumbers only are to be employed in carrying out the W.A. Stevenson . : TS 1054.07 0 1260 0 Oo 

plumbers’ work in the new Board schools now being erected. T. Lowe & Sons. TEU oD) rete: 5240 O O 

The London School Board and other public authorities have H,. EDWARDS (accepted). eS TOON TORSO 55240) OO 

also made the same regulations. Rest of Burton-on-Trent. 

POSOOHOE 


The only perfectly successful Washable Distemper 
Paint. Guaranteed to stand on New Plaster. Proved and 
adopted by London County Council and Principal Public 
Bodies at Home and Abroad. 


Architects and others interested should inquire as to 
this before specifying for New Work, 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 


NEW GROSS, LONDON, S.E. © > 
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CARDIFF. 


for Mr. J. J. Lewis. 
(= Quantities by Architect. 
T. R. Waterman, Cardiff . ’ . 
R. Cox & Bardo, Cardiff . ; : 
| §. Shepton & Son, Cardiff 
~ Knox & Wells, Cardiff 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff 
J. Allan, Cardiff 
D. Davies, Cardiff 
H. Gibbon, Cardiff . 
J. H. Venning, Cardiff 
Scott & Williams, Cardiff. 
g J. Gibson, Cardiff . 4 4 
E, R. Evans & Bros., Cardiff . “ 
E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff 


CHEPSTOW. 

For Building Board School for Boys. 
mi Architect, Chepstow. 

“J. Phillips, Chepstow 

H. Price & Son, Tidenham 

CaeWs Whalley, Chepstow 

J. D. Williams, Knighton . 

Drew Bros., Stroud . 

W. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol 

G. H. Wilkins, Bristol 

J. Linton, Newport 

J. Jenkins, Newport . 


CHICHESTER. 
For Erection of Manager’s House and 


Fishbourne, near Chichester, for the Corporation. 


C. HOOKER, Chichester (accepted) 


CUCKFIELD. 
For Sewage Work at Walstead. 
Page 
Mayo : 
ANSCOMBE (accepted). 


DERRY. 


For Additions and Repairs to St. Eugene’ 
Mr. E. J. TOYE, Architect, Strand, Lo 


D. GILLESPIE, Londonderry (accepted) . 


Mr. DAVID C, SALMOND, Architect. 


Mr. WALTER EVILL, 


EARL’S BARTON. 
For Building Fireproof Warehouses, Tunnel Court, Cardiff, | For Construction of Sewers. 


RY Matriote™ as. . . - ; “£1 696 90 oO 
Saul & Hipwell . ‘ ; ; 1,690 0 O 
. “£3 B13 e521 J Young es A 
: 3,197 9 90 W. Smart . : . ; 1,569 17 20 
- «+ 3160 © O} Willmott, Rushden A oe a S526 ane 
3,158 9 oO Johnson & Son, Earl’s Barton . : . 15523) oe 
3,100 0 9 G. Henson, Wellingborough : - 1,468 0 Oo 
3,100 9 O W. F. Hall, Rugby . : 5 : : »°) 1,427 Ose 
3,089 0 O E. Brown & Son : 1,404 0 O 
3,060 0750 W. GOODMAN, Earl’s Barton (accepted) . 1,300 O O 
2,668. 5) 1 
2,940 18 8 
Aa Boies EPSOM. 
2,895 8 o| For Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works for the Main 
2,888 Ae Drainage of Cheam and Cuddington, consisting of about 


Seven Miles of Pipe Sewers, with Outfall Works, for the 


Epsom Urban District Council. 
gineer, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Mr. JOHN ANSTIE, En- 


Kellett, Willesden . Oh 636 0 0 
S175 50o eo Osenton, Westerham F 10,839 oO oO 
P03 1240 O Killingback & Co., Camden Town a ; “10, 507.600n0 
53-0250 =O Ballard, Limited, Child’s Hill : A . 40,5790 Ouse 
2980 0 oO James, Grimsby : : . ‘ »), £0,672 Ome 
2,850 0 Oo Cooke & Co., Battersea . : : 5 . . 10/507 tao 
278200 © Jackson, Plaistow 2 : «. 10,2670 Oso 
2,680 0 oO Dickson, St. Albans 3 é . 10,225 4000 
; PE2AS TOMO Bell, Tottenham ; > : «. 0,991 ano ao 
, , 2,490 0 0 Iles, Mitcham Common . ‘ 5 ‘ « 9,525.40 m0 
Shunn, Fulham 2) (05377 a eOunO 

W. CUNLIFFE, Cromwell Road, Kingston- on- 
Two Cottages, New Thames (accepted ) : ; ° . 0, 14207Guno 


, £855.10 0 
GLOUCESTER. 

For Erection of Sanitary Depot and Stabling, Seymour Road, 
£150 0 0 Gloucester, for the Corporation. Mr. R. READ, City 
54 AS Surveyor, Gloucester. , 
54.0 0 Forse, Bristol . : ; : : - £5,335 

Wilkins & Co., Bristol . ; ; 6,300 
King & Sons, Gloucester . 6,298 


s Cathedral Schools. 
ndonderry. 
“a2, LOOM OmrOm 


Bowers & Co., Hereford . : : * : 
Jones & Co., Gloucester : 
GURNEY BROS., Gloucester (accepted ) s 


5,791 I 
5,785 I 
5:077 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late ot 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports| 
Oopied or Lithogr aphed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATHS, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograph ned and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOG RAPHY. 


Cortificate Books for Instalments, 33. : ; or - with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed | 

envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
‘METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


QUANTITIES, &C€., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 


Equal to Lithog sraphy and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. 
specimenson avplication. L ithography at moderate ratas. 
OLDACRES & co 59 & GO loee Sila LANE, | 

fe LONDON, S 
lans Copied, luced, Caloure d. 
‘OLDACRES. LONDON." 


Ree 


Paegr: 1mS, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES. 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


34 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the| = 


ab>ve descriptions of workin the best styl. 
Specimens and Prices. with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets. &c . sent on anplication. 


OaT ALOG 3UE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, In¢ian Ink Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bortles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. Cr 


Prices and | 


PRINTS. 


| White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 


post certain. 
Plans, é&c., best sty ¢ 


SJ. L. ALLDAY, 


3 SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


i Cae reise Sanat 
LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 
Reet. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 

DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 


BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 


Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘ ‘Cartoons, London.” 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
, equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


Quantities '’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d, each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.O, 
SSS 


“KOH-I-NOOR’” 
HEXAGON DRAWINC PENCIL, 14 DECREES 
MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE g,.tioners. 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staf! 


Lithographed by retuzn of) = 


JOHN MORGAN & SONS 


Atemorial Brass Engravers. 
Insurance Agents’ Plates. All kinds of Metal Fittings for 
Banks, Offices, Shops, &¢ 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT, 
40 and 42 COPTHALL AVENUE, 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK Jam 


) = 
i 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
READING CASES. 


NEW well-made Reading Case for “THE 

ARCHITECT” can be supplied on appli- 
cation to the Publisher, price 2s. 6d. 
Address—P, A. GILBERT Woop, 175 Strand, 


London, W.C, 


OO, Nate i A caiget hitl oay i: 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GUILDFORD. HORSHAM. 
for Drainage of Twenty-three Houses in Pannell’s Terrace, | For the Execution of Repairs, Painting, &c., at the severel 
Chertsey Street, Guildford, for Mr. Frederick Ballard. Schools, for the Horsham School Board. Mr. C. H. 
Mr. ve J: STURGES, Architect, High Street Chambers, BURSTOW, Architect, 40 North Street, Horsham. 
Guildfor Accepted Tenders. 
May, Guildford. : , . £623 9 0 East Parade Schools, 
ee ae? Guildford - . . . ae i Etheridge, Horsham . ; : ATTA OT O 
Smith, Guildford . . ; ‘ ae ; 508 0 O Trafalgar Road Shee ky 
CUNLIFFE, Kingston-upon- -Thames ¥ ; pu dzon 0 70 C. Penfold, Horsham . . . seo 
* Accepted subject to modification. Broadbridge Heath ihe 
Ewbank, Kearley & C Horsh : : ‘ 
for Certain Works in External Painting, &c., at Stoughton eer sagas Paaa desta ree 124 OG 
Schools, for the Guildford School Board. Mr. A. J. For the Erection of Shop, &c., Queen Street, Horsham, for 
STURGES, Architect, High Street Chambers, Guildford. Messrs King & Sons, Limited. Mr. C.'H. BURSTOW, 
Wright, Woking f F ; E £75 0 0 Architect, Horsham, 
Higlett & Hammond, lcilotord <r eLORTO! 0 For Main Building. 
Ellis, Guildford. : ‘ f ‘ ‘ eR SS6 P. Peters & Son, Horsham* f F Sfi19V oro 
Petts, Guildford . : : ; / Te oe oC Pr tare pas Shop Fronts. 
Banham Bros, Guildford. na Be A pak ROMER, fi Siete on, Horsham" : 35, 9 90 
Franks, Cldford . ‘ Oe ; , Wialata to Accepted Tenders, being lowest out of si Sev eral received, 
‘Sherwin, Guildford : ‘ : : : ap sae ke O 
Foster, Guildford . : : : : rte Oe OF, HOYLAND. 
FOWLER, Guildford (accepted ) ; : ; 1300 ‘0 For Erection of Three Houses, &c., Fitzwilliam Street, 


Hoyland Common, for Mr. Mark Jackson. Mr. WALTER 
For Certain Works in External Painting, &c, at Charlotteville J. SyKEs, Architect, Hoyland, near Barnsley. 
School, for the Guildford. School Board. Mr. A. J. M. A. HOGUE, Hoyland Common (accepted) .£547 10 oO 
STURGES, Architect, High Street iinet Guildford. 


a 4 % LONDON. 
ee Woking. Guildford . 5 £130 : : For Alterations to the Harry Tavern, Bromley, E. Messrs. 
Ss. Ellis, Guildford ; ; =i eves ; a Sons C, FOULSHAM & HERBERT RICHES, Architects, 3 Crooked 
Edmead & Son, Guildford . : : ° aw 4702 15,0 cee ene Bic Bees 12 i 
W. Petts, Guildford . 3 3 EO jE LOMO TR we : ome : » £0315 ORO 
C. J. FowLEr, Guildford (accepted ) Se ie eS OE, O Ab a a Poke ia One Be Sana se 3 e 
_J. Foster, Guildford P : : 5 20, GO 8 etchant os Sons F ‘ ; ; ‘ i oe as ato 
W.R. Wootton, Guildford . 3 é eA OO S ‘Salt : : 5 ; : : Ay my 
G. Sherwin, Guildford. 5 . ; - ae ny Wake. Pris & ae eored Vr i ae Fein Se 
: For Repairs to the Duke of Edinburgh, Wanstead, N.E. 
HORWICH. Messrs. C. FOULSHAM & HERBERT RICHES, Architects, 
For Construction of Ejector Statioms, Ejectors, and their 3 Crooked Lane, E.C., and ae by-Bow, E. 
Accessories, Air-compressing Machinery, Air Mains, Tur- W. Mundy . : ; : LO Ome 
bines, Sluices,* Shafting,’ Flushing, Syphons, and Ejector FJ) iEvans’. : ; , : : : ef 300 sOULC 
and Sewer Ventilators. J. T. Robey : : 27 OM 
HUGHES & LANCASTER (accefted ) 5 ie Se yh ten oh) Me) T. OSBORN & SONS (accepted y* ; é : wet Ou oO 


HAM HILL 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOU RFR AND DURABILITY. 


deli d d oer COVE ear I Locality, vid 
WORKED STONE “eet mt FIXED, SOM 3 In any Locality, vide 


; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—-SAWN STONE fo Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR,. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


jp ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


THE CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE toons ven 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 


For the Prevention of Explosions in ENGINEERING CO 
Kitchen and other Boilers ip 
2 MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
e FFICES, 
_ PRICE, ¢ inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E, 


Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. 


Adopted by ‘‘ THE CARRON CO.,”? who state that they have 
found them to work with “absolute certainty.” 


Bees oe VAS i Prk ee ciety tse 


fF New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Oompsny to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER C0., qrister aerPratis pobiished te = tae 


ARCHITECT " will be forwarded on application to 


eee ew 20 ODF Crry ROAD, E.C. halt lin, a deletes tad ae, 
Specialty—OAK AND DARK OAK. THE | PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. AND MOSAIC. 


‘WOOD BLOCK FLOORING (0. 


oer PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


y Description or System of Wooa-Biock, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other special F'loorings. 


FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, BANKS, &c. SHASONED OAK SCANTLING, &o. 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame, “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and ce EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” Telephone 15,074. 
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LON DON—continued. ‘ | 


For New Staircase, at 31 St. Paul’s Churchyard, City. 
HERBERT RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 


LONDON — continued. 


For Alterations, Repairs and Fittings at the Warburton Arms: 
Public-house, Mare Street, Hackney, N.E., for Messrs. 


Mr. 


AEs. aes w£159 0 Holt & Co. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked 
S, Ja0COLE (accepted) ; : - Tat, 0: © Lane, E.C, 
For New Drainage at 25 Wellington Street, Strand. Mr. Altera: it Sie 
H RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked Li E.C. ; ions, Kc, _ tings. 
aL eaae, 2 Sons Leia aks eon £94 0 0 W.P. Maddison . ' : ~£1,470 £485 £1,955 
CLARKE & MANOOCH (accepted) . 87.15 6| -Shurmar eit) «© 1377 rei 
ils Greenwood 5 fs 4 4 87 ro) re) W. Watson 6 s ‘ 1,185 577 1,7 2 
M. Calnan & Co. é 85 0 0 a Farge pele : ; ‘ « 1,167 565 ne 
For Additional Storey, &c, fa 14 eCeeronee Hill Road, W. Hearle & Narrow ; ; sot EA? 34 A037 


Mr. W. BATTING, Architect. For Providing and Fixing Hot-water Coils and a Boiler at the 


Andrews " : : ‘ : 6359" 70). 0 Eglinton Road School, Plumstead, for the London Schoob 
Galpin . 5 : : : : ‘ : 335 2 10 Board. 
A. A. Webber 333 10 oO Russell & Co... : : . : : » £398 0 
For Erection of School, Gapehoene Road. for the Hornsey Maguire & Son . , : : . - 384 7 © 
School Board. Vaughan & Brown, Limited c . 1350 {O48 
Hall, Bedall& Co, Lambeth. .  . £35) 318 “o'.0| J: Fraser & Son . rE 
Holland & Hannen, Lambeth 4 3 34,989 Oo O W. G. Cannon & Sons : : : . 342 10 © 
C. Wall, Chelsea. OL a4 6808 oo] ye Comyn Ching «Cores ie sane mamas 337 9 © 
Colls & Sons . be Fito 4 -34se1 8) @ Jody bade He Clarke ScsS0ns oe eg wee 312 0 0 
Lawrance & Son, City Road . . . » 34.430 © ©} For Enlargement of Lombard Wall School, for the London 
Clarke & Bray Jie ue 33975 9 © School Board. 
B. E, Nightingale, Lambeth 33,4088 0 0.| | BeeiNightingale soe. We eee £1 1,733 0 © 
J. W. Dixon, Highgate . 32,255 © O J. Smith & Sons : ' : : 11,579. 0 oO 
Mattock Bros, Finsbury Park ‘. 31,793 0 O CeCom ee : 7 £ “ :"" 39,544.00! vO 
Architect’s estimate . £25,000 oO O to 26,000 O O A. Reed & Son ; x : ‘ . 11,503 One 
For the Erection of Shops and Granary at Dulwich tor Mr. W. Downs. . : ‘ : 11,460 0 © 
Thos. King. Messrs. W. BRADBEAR & CO., Architects, J. Longley & Co. . ; : ; 11,402 0 O 
Canonbury Station, N. J. & M. Patrick : : : : 10,884 0 Oo 
Courtney & Fairbairn ; s ’ : Br A eles relate, J. Shillitoe & Son : . 10,835 0 Oo 
Welsh & Son . ‘ : ; : : ape2,00leaOiHO Kirk & Randall. : - ’ 10,815 0 oO 
Thomerson & Son . : : : 4 <2, 692450 0 Treasure & Son. : ‘ 10,053 0 © 
W. Steel . s+ 4 + ee 2,612 0 © | For Providing Low-pressure Hot- water Apaaiatee at Amberley 
G, Barker Sin sity Oly hay ania aes Ono, Road School, Harrow Road. 
Simpson & Cove. . : . ; - 1,988 0 0 J. Gray ; j a ‘ : : £457 aa 
Hood . . . . - 1,785 © © J. Fraser & Son . ; ;: ines ; 442 0 O 
For New Drainage Works and Repairs at ieecannt Terrace, J. F. Clarke & Sons . . ‘ . . - 428 0 © 
Hackney Road, for Messrs. Masters Bros. Messrs. W. Purcell & Nobbs . : - ; . 423 enONeo 
BRADBEAR & Co., Architects, Canonbury Station, N. W. G. Cannon & Sons ; 5 ; i .. 423, 10.10 
Thomerson & Son ‘ : 4h, fOSRLO' IO J. & F. May 4 : 4 F «412920, 50 
W. Steel 117-49 10 Vaughan & Brown, Limited 7 : ‘ + § 380-40 (10 
W. Poole 110 13500 T. Potter & Sons, Limited . : : A » -300mOmsO 


ee PORTLAND CEMENT. TANGYES’ ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; ) ESTAB, (1871, 
PETROLEUM (-c:.-) ENGINE 


Beven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, with 
4 less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
* Cardiff and Hereford Water 


Telephone, 
orks Seine aio “OTTO” PRINCIPLE. rpg eo ; 
B vets Ficors & birest Paying: PINKNEY’S PATENTS,  |"‘LIMMER, LONDON, 862. 


‘ECLIPSE!’ PORTLAND CEMENT, a5 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. wire 


ibe per giaarednebnadard COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
tae cerning ead cheapest Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

matic sesimaing lotsa ia Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Specially Ras for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
BEST GREEN 


sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 
S A k S a 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 
From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 
Buttermere Lake). 


U1as Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&ec. &c. Railway and water communication. 


RG. L LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


AGENT FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


ALABASTER 


Zane enue 
uM 
(Gitte PATENTS, 
SIRMINGHES 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYPRAULIO BLUE 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colenr and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 


“Tyas — 
Copy qicHT 


International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
*' Model Dwelling," New: 
castle Exhibition, i887. 


cars mz BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
Prot of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free; on roller. Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L* 
WORKERS Ri A p p L eed 


STEAM MILLS, Newecastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES1—- 
B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


The leading features are :-— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for 
starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


THE 


da) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
sy DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


: 
DARK GREEN. 


| For 3 Parone AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


IBUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND, 


RASS WORK.—Altar Crosses, Crucifixes? 
Candlesticks, Vases, Alms Dishes, &c., &¢* 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
ECCLESIASTICAL FURNISHERS, 


24 TAvIsTocK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Lonpon, W.C. wig Ye 


IRAPITE PLASTERING.—MILLER & SEUMES, 
Plasterers, 76 Longstone Road, Eastbourne, having une 
over 2,000 tons of Sirapite with invariable success, are 
pared to contract for plastering with this material in Lon om 
and elsewhere at about same cost.as common lime and hair. 


Mon 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued, LONDON—continued. 
For Providing Additional Urinal Accommodation for the | For Redividing Rooms in the Girls’ Department of the Tenny- 
Finance Department in the Rear of the Head Offices of son Street School, Battersea. 
the London School Board, and also for Cleaning, Painting, J. Marsland . . ‘ : . . £800 0 Oo 
&c., the Exterior of the Old Portion of the Offices of the W. Hammond . ‘ . . : ‘ eA 795 MOL O 
Board. Holloway Bros. . : : : ‘ ’ 7 OZT OR: O 
Parrot, yg ConaeeGrgemow oy | Lathey:Brosy ay th ey ohn aOQOIR OL © 
W. Hornett x 3 ry A : 947 fe) [e) Garrett & Son s ° . . . ° . 664 oO (e) 
W. Downs ‘ : : 3 ‘ 637 0 0 W. V. Goad ‘ A : . ‘ 4 HOA ZES O&O 
Lilly & Lilly, Limited vy.) =. Seevemrese Oma W. DOWNS oo. gt Oat eet ot ate Abe GIOS OF. 
Marchant & Hirst : ; 4 ; 520 0 O Peacock Bros. . é ; : “ : ¢% 5924 .01.0 
B. E. Nightingale, : : : ; +1 Pe405uRO LO F. & H. F. Higgs : . : . . . 560 0 0 
for Rebuilding of St. Pancras Female Orphanage, Hampstead | For Enlargement of Marsh Lane School, East Greenwich, by 
Road, N.W. Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, F.R.I.B.A, Archi- 384 Places. 
tect, 42 Poultry, E.C. Quantities by Mr. S. G. Goss, W. Holt & Sons e ‘ : ‘ é £3774 ome) 
16 John Street, Bedford er W.C. AS Reed.04 SOW gaan) eg Ores hatte 0 3,040 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . : ; £8) 234 0 0 FE. &H. F. Higgs . : é c : « 339559 110 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . : : : 6,026 0 Oo B. E. Nightingale. : ‘ 4 : wtabs3O0l OF CO 
B. E. Nightingale. P e : ; oe, 00e! OLE J. Smith & Sons ‘ . ‘ : , od 3627 5:4nGL 0 
Perry & Co... : f 4 A de SOQ ML On O Kirk & Randall , 3,198 0 90 
®, Lawrance & Sons. A 4 N ESS LOUEOy ,O Mid-Kent aan and Contracting Works, 
T. Boyce . : : - F F . 5,800 0 O Limited . 3,160 0 oO 
Vernall, Danes & Cas ; : t ETO RE OO J. Shillitoe & Son. . . : : » 2,950 0 0 
Simpson & Son ‘ : 5 ; : eas 70442 On O E, Proctor : = . . . : - 2,750 0 0 
Howell J. Williams.  . . . + + 5,687 © ©) For Alterations and Additions to Thomas Street Schools, 
pregaE Mma «See ee 8.) eek tap metant5,487/40 0 Limehouse, for the London School Board. 
Toms Ramee eae) tet) Ae nee tee OSE CAN Gregar & Son 226) Gees oo e OF - 17, 986 0 oO 
Wall. - s *  eeeness oat PO A Reed &Son + . + oor a te FE 16,581 0 0 
‘W. Scrivener & Co. : ; c 3 c nme 533301 10) 20 J. Longley & Co. . ; ; ; \ f 16,412 BiG 
PASI SEC AOD aA t ety ial ARN bobo nO) & TOShillitee & Son. w+. ew * P16,280MOL0 
S. R. Lamble . ° e ° e e « 5,249 0 O W.M. Dabbs . ‘ : p i ‘ ; 16,073 0 Oo 
for Erecting Offices at Latimer Road School, Notting Hill, for W. Shurmur . ; . Ze we ae - + 15,620 0 0 
the London School Board, and also for Providing a New E. Lawrance & Sons. . 2 «6 * «15,4650 10 
System of Drainage. Treasure & Son. : ; . : «+ 15,205 lom9 
ReACYerbury & Sons) =. wee £1552 Mra be Oe Me Patrick 0) 0 TS 1) ek OS, N15, TST 00S 
G. Parker . ; ; . : : ; 1,499 0 0 L, H. & R. Roberts ‘ . ° . . 15,105 0 0 
McCormick & Sons . ‘ i ; : E1476). 680 C.Cox . . . Sn pe tesa ec ee 
KE. Triggs : : F : - - 1,410 0 of For New Drainage Works anal Ree at Grosvenor House, 
18; os Nightingale ; - ; “ els OeeO mn O Canonbury. ‘Messrs. W. BRADBEAR & Co., Architects, 
G. Lyford . . : - a by 3Cdoe Ogt O Canonbury Station, N. 
S. Polden . . (j : a) 153005170 G. Barker . F , - : é - LO he Oe O 
Cowley & Drake \ ' . « 152054,07 0 We Sigal - - ; : 4 é : : EL LOo a OmEO 
Vernall, Danes & Co. F : A ALIBI) ce! 1K) eos omithe, : . : : : : 14105) 10770, 


TRADE panne TRADE ee 


oD ae wt. pera helene yale RELIABLE.” 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, a WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 


As supplied to Her Majesty's Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, éc., de. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Tron, and Metals of all descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY. It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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es 


LONDON—continued. 


For Building School for 900 Children in Faraday Street, 
Walworth, for the London School Board. 


j.&M. Patrick £15925 oO 
C. Miskin 15,906 0 Oo 
J. Marsland 15,455 0 oO 
W. Downs 15,350 0 O 
Jemmith oc SONS esses 15,200 010 
G. E. Wallis & Sons. 15,133 0 O 
D. Charteris . . £45970 585 98 
For Alterations and Additions to Offices, 107, 108 and 


1cg Leadenhall Street, E.C., for Mr. J. T. Horton. Messrs. 
WILLIAM EVE & Son, Architects, 10 Union Court, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 
Mowlem & Co. . + £2,780 
Cubitt & Co. 2,475 


0 O 

; o oO 

Hall, Beddall & Com 2,430 0 O 

Harris & Wardrop 2/200 OO 

Godfrey & Son. : 2,167" 0) © 
F, & H. F. HicoGs, Loughborough Junction 

(accepted) .. ; 1,947 0 O 


For Erection of Additional Stabling for Messrs. Carter, Pater- 
son & Co., Limited, at their Depot, Mandrell Road, Brixton, 
under the Superintendence of Messrs. WILLIAM EVE & 
Son, Architects, 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Harris & Wardrop - £1,239 0 Oo 
Joselyne & Young 1,056 0 oO 
Taylor & Son 1O45 MOMs O 
Godfrey & Son. : ‘ 983 0 Oo 
Fe & Hs Fy HIGGs, Loughborough Junction 

faccepled)  . . 939 O O 


For Fitting-up the Upper Floor of “ B” Building, Mitre Square, 


LONDON— continued. 
For Fitting-up the Upper Floors of “C” Building, Mitre. 
Square, for Messrs. Kearley & Tonge. Messrs. WM. 
EvE & SON, paper ae! 1o Union Court, E.C. 
Davis . 5 : = 6 
Kilby & Gayford : : 
Buckeridge Bros,: . ‘ . » a 
Godfrey & Son . : . 
HARRIS & WARDROP, Limehouse (accepted ) > Seas 


For Strengthening the Floors’ of Messrs. Kearley & Tonge’s 
Ce Building, Mitre Square, E.C. Messrs. WM. EVE & 
Son, Architects, 10 Union Court, E.C. 

KILBY & GAYFORD, Worship Street (accepted) . £308 0 @ 


For New Covering to Gallery, at Messrs. Carter, Paterson & 


» £939 
577 


> 

Xe) 

Oo 
oooco 
oo00oo0°0o 


Co.’s Depot, Chiswell Street, Camberwell. Messrs. WM. 
EvE & Son, Architects, Union Court, E.C. 
Marshall & Hatch ; -£79 10 oO 
FLINT, Finsbury, E.C. (accepted) . 41: 10°.0 


For Setting to Boiler at Messrs. Kearley & Tonge’s New 
Factory, Durward Street, Whitechapel. Messrs. WILLIAM 
Eve & Son, Architects, 10 Union Court, E.C. 

S,, SALT, Limehouse (accepted ) 


MANSFIELD. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Plough Inn, Nottingham 
Road, Mansfield, for the Worksop. and. Retford Brewery 
Company, Limited. Mr, R. FRANK VALLANCE, F.R.1.B.A, 
Architect,:-Mansfield. 

JOHN GREENWOOD, Mansfield (accepted ). Schedule of prices. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Wesleyan Day Schools, 
Mansfield. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, F.R.I.B A., Archi- 
tect, Mansfield. 

J. GREENWOOD, Mansfield (accepted). Schedule of prices. 


For mere 'to Business Premises, West Gate, Mansfield, 


.£210 0 0 


for John Witham. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, 
F.R. 1 B. A., Architect, Mansfield. 
W.S. Cuppy, Mansfield (accepted ). 


E.C., as Offices, for Messrs. Kearley & Tonge. Messrs. 


WILLIAM EVE & SON, Architects, 19 Union Court, E.C. Schedule of prices. 


Kilby & Gayford . -f389 0.00 
Godfrey & Son 312 o o| For Sewering, Metalling, Levelling, &c., High Street, for the 
Harris & Mate y 2559 OO Mansfield Corporation, ~° 
Lascelles 204 O uC J. Tomlinson, Derby . : : - »£480 14 5 
Buckeridge Bros. 2) (257410 AO if Greenwood, Mansfield : . 308, 0790 
¥.. & H. 'F. HIGGs, Loughborough Junction : _ J. Bradley, Lincoln. 380 8 9 
(accepted ) . : . 249 0 ©| J. W. FISHER, Mansfield (accepted) 333,00 
NWO TI CC E§E‘.. 
TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY, TWO FINE ETCHINGS OF 


WELLS AND CHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


A few Artists’ Proofs can now be subscribed for, Price 21s. each. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. 
SIZE of PLATES—Wetts, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 
CuicHEsTeR, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


Bay For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, ‘Manager. 


tage 1G 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MARGATE. 


For the Erection of School Buildings and Caretaker’s Cottage, together with Boundary Walls and Fences, Levelling and Forming 
Playgrounds, &c , at Salmstone, for the Margate (United District) School Board. Mr.-R. DALBY REEVE, Architect to the 
Board, 18 Cecil Square, Margate. . Quantities by Mr. JOHN S. QUILTER, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


For the School For Caretaker’s For Boundary Walls and 


Buildings. Cottage. Laying-out Playground. Total. 
E Padget, Margate . : : : ‘ ‘ ‘ £5) 584 Ic oO £482 0. 0 WL, 200. OnLO £7,301 10° 0 
Taramor & Sons, Margate . ; ; : . : 5.400 0 O 499 0 0 1,440 0 0 Poole S 
A. Wing, Birchington . : : ; ‘ : : . 5,296 Ia oO AbOw O10 IA) eee 7,230.08. 0 
PRBEOWH OC. SOL) Nareateutie se) fs. ',  ° S eameane  5)363 "12 2/0 Ny ds a ial?) 1,269 0 O 7,079 19 0 
A. S. Ingleton, Herne Bay . . , : ? ‘ « 4,848 0 o 40070 10 HWA ee Mot! Kal 6,470 0 O 
Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone : : : : Wy 5,015 0; 0 449 0 O 899 0 O 6,363 0 O 
W. & T. DENNE, Walmer (accepted) . : ; : md 490) 0810 Amie? (oy Yo) 974 0 0 5,884 0 0 
MORECAMBE. SAWSTON. 
For Alterations and Addition to Anderton Street Board | For Erection of Four Cottages, Sawston, Cambs., for the 
Schools, Morecambe, for the Poulton School Board. Mr. | Sawston Co-operative and Industrial Society. 
JAMES MARSHALL, Architect, Durban Lea, Morecambe. Scales & Robins . : . . . . -£799 9 © 
eed Tenders. Pearson & Fuller : E 3 : ; A gfoye) We 
J. McNair, Morecambe age and ventila- Byam be chat’! Ua oda 
fin 3 L121 15 9 PAMPHILON BROs, Cambridge (accepted) . <2. 000)) SOMO 
H. Miller, Morecambe, mason and bricklayer Be yp eg Pes RUSHDEN. 
Wey Gn Mere unhe gape and Ppa: PAS 3 ° | For about 11 Miles of Pipe Sewers, from 9-inch to 18-inch 
Morrel mee “aa ie aterandsplasteret 23 2 Diameter, with Manholes, Flushing Chambers, Storm 
on, Morecambe, painter... : : =) it Overflows, &c., also for Construction of Precipitation- 


tanks and the Laying-out of 20 Acres of Land, for the 
NEWMARKET. Rushden Urban District Council. Messrs. SHARMAN & 
ARCHER, Engineers, Market Square, Wellingborough. 


For Enlargement of Post Office, for the Commissioners of ee ea NT ie —Outfall eee 


H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


A F. Patterson & Co, Lincoln . : £2, 050p Lomo 
: W. Braithwaite Horsforth : ; : ; 1,05 4a OmOms 
eee 4 : : eee - i £49 oe % B. & G. Bently, Preston : : : : 1,660 2 4 
H. J. Lingell ; : ‘ ; 3,097 aw bigs 5500 J. Young, Irchester ; ; 5 1;400) (Onno 
F. Thoday & Son ‘ ; 3,010 ata disci Cuaee W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on- Thames . ‘ : 15370, Onno 
J. Willmott & Son, : iy 22,9004 Ogn0 55 0 O, J. & T. Binns, Horwick . : : : el SO ESAS a 
Kerridge & Shaw ey 2.847 »01,0m BIOs Om O 2 Bees ontar . . . . . Ae z : 
. . | . . . e . 5If 

A. Allowance for old materials. H. Weldon, Birmingham oy si 207nu sie 

Wine Hall, Rugby : : : ; 1,278 18 oO 

Brown & Sons Wellingborough : : i) 15,2631, O80 

OE Dea G. Bell, Tottenham : . ? i : I:220)1 Om O 

For Alterations and Additions to Free Library. W. G. Willmott, Rushden. A : ah 1170 Opes 
PLUMBE & BROWNE, Lakenham (accepted Om Or oO G Henson, Wellingborough ; : ; : [a LAg Om 

p 35 
TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPOTS— 

“ OOLITE, LONDON.” ® fr he Ez. G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” Head Offices : 1 = L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & Rees RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd. 
? MARSH & CO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


<n a wK'S P, 
_ QUARRIES. y 4 ale QUARRIES. © , 4p, 
| MONK’S PARK. Blu _pennseqnee BOX GROUND. 
Qo yant STOKE GROUND. 
z CORNGRIT. unr a reaps 
Registered WAY” gui! Ppinined’ only’ of WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered 
Dae eeMARKIg: FARLEIGH | DOWN. The Bath Stone Firms, \d.| WINSLEY GROUND. [RAVE MARK. 


Expansion Joint Pipes. 
Pocket Pipes. ENGINEERS. 


HEATING APPARATUS. ~ RITCHIE & CO., 


Flanged Pipes. ART METAL 
Boilers, Welded and Rivetted. Wrorkers. 
Gratings. i7e A : 
Radiators. LUX-CALOR 
Valves for Steam or Hot Water. Stove 
Sanitary Appliances. ae PEERS sh 
Rain Water Pipes, &. ats) ABEIS AS) ; 
BGs Palins a20' uae atu. oe. th eae SKILFULLY OLE ate 
J N ES & 0. D Execnted. Lifts. 
atTWO : — a 
neuimace waoiaror, | LUX-GALOR WORKS, 
LONDON ADDRESS:—110 CANNON STREET, E.C. 83 Commercial Road, 
eh es ee oe OL A A TO Cy Wee Fe “A! Bl. Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


138 THE eae asin ee 3 CONTRACT REPORTER. ee . 25-1886, 
SUPPLEMENT 

RUSHDEN —continved. SANDY. 

Contract No, 2.— Sewers. For Erection of ‘an Infant School. 
F. Patterson & Co. . “ HIO7Oe 7 ONY Wade . eS : i ‘ £987. 0 © 
W. Braithwaite 10,562 10 oO Harrison : 922° 0 0 
B. & G. Bently : 10,208 o 6 J. P. White. . gIz2 90 0 
S. Hipwell : I0,0I4 0 O French : 905.08 
GeBelli ae 9,650 0 Oo R. HENDRY (accepted) 899 Io oO 
W. G. Willmott ; 9,570 9 O Foster . ; 885 0 0 
J. & T. Binns 9,508 10 2] Rainsford 882 0 oO 
W. Cunliffe 0,756.40, 4G Coleman 868 0 o 
Brown & Sons. 9,I5I oO O Woodman 853 90 0 
F. Barlow 9,127 0 O Ruffell . . . O50 Ono 
J. Young. 9,000 9 O Fathers 837 Io Oo 
G. Henson 8,440 0 oO Mackintosh . 807 0 0 
H. Weldon 8,424 2 I0 
W. T. Hall 5100.02 ao 


Amount tf Ordinary Statford Jointed Pipes are Used in 
Place of Parker & Hassell’s Single-lined Joint. 


SCORTON. 
For Additions, &c., to Scorton Police Station. 
LINCOLN & CAREY, Scorton, near Darlington 


F. Patterson & Co.. £12, 619 5 3 (accepted) -£11G 0 © 
W. Braithwaite 12,402.30. 0 

B. & G. Bently 11,t40 neato STRATFORD. 

S Hipwell ; i 11,279 © O| For Alterations and Additions to Messrs. Carter, Paterson & 
J. & T. Binns . 10,5290.12506 Co.’s Depot, Angel Lane, Stratford, under the Super- 
W. Cunliffe 10,526.06 "0 intendence of Messrs. WILLIAM EVE & SON, Architects 
G. Bell . 10,411.) 070 and Surveyors, Io Union Court, E.C. 

W. G. Willmott 1,0/3600)00) 0) Taylor & Son (£137 Oe 
F. Barlow 10,050 0 O F.&H F. Higgs 136 9 © 
J. Young. 10,009 0 O Harris & Wardrop 13$ 0; 4a 
Brown & Sons 9,650 0 oO Godfrey & Son : ~, W317 F056 
H. Weldon 9,429 07 2 JOSELYNE & YOUNG, Borough (accepted) . . 105 B96 
Werle cialiee ee ; 9,255 Io oO 

G. HENSON (accepied ) 9,190/4,.0) 70 SUBBITON. 


STEVENAGE. 
For Erection of New Farm Buildings at Stevenage, Herts. 
Mr. J. RANDALL VINING, Architect and Surveyor, 89 


For Repairs and Sanitary Works 
biton, for Miss E. Forster. 


to Beaumaris House, Sur- 
Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 


F.R LB. A., Architect, a ue 115 Strand, W.C. 


Adkins Bros. ; £338 I0 oO 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 

W. Lawrence & Son, Datchworth, Stevena ze Sh FOF 3 6 FoorD & Sons (accepted) . 297 ene 
A. Black & Son, Forest Hill F0FO OG 
C. Miskin, St. Albans 1,595 0 oO SUTTON. © 
G. Warren, Stevenage 1,449 0 o| For Erection of Five Houses and Dairy Farms at Sutton, Hull. 
S. Redhouse, Baldock 1,430 0 oO Messrs. FREEMAN, SON & GASKELL, Architects, Albert 
M. Foster, Hitchin 1,390 0 O Chambers, 11 Carr Lane, Hull. 
1 WILLMoTT & SONS, Hitchin (qeeptea EO ne 13363'~ OO E. Goon, Hull Git) ee Bap en3 oO 

es (i ca 

ae ae I 

Limited, 


Bankers’ Engineers, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


STEEL DOORS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
AS SUPPLIED TO 
New Gas and Water Offices, Dundee. 
Municipal Buildings, Burton-on-Trent. 
Parish Offices, Birmingham. 
Staffordshire County Council Buildings, Stafford. 
Northumberland County Council. 
Johnson’s Buildings, Manchester. 
Melnotte’s Theatre, London. 
New Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton. 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford Bank. 
Consolidated Bank of Cornwall. 


Beckett & Co.’s Old Bank, Leeds, and all Branches. 
&e., &e. 
A Halfpenny Post Card will insure our New Illustrated Price List of Steel Doors for every conceivable 
purpose per return post. 


This Illustration represents our 2-TON 
Bankers’ Door, with Grasp Frame and Grille, 
Solid Angle Iron Lock Case, and Patent ‘‘ Case 
Hardened ”’ Drill Proof Door. 
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TIsSHELF. | ‘WITHINGTON. 
For Waterworks, for the Blackwell Rural District Council. ae bas eC Nay sapien TY 
: ’ ) 
pe dia ey E eal ee Engineers, Loughborough. Lancs, for the Withington Urban District Council. Mr. 
J. F. Price, Nottingham . . «1 £6,305 9 0 A. H. MOUNTAIN, Surveyor. 
H. Weldon, Birmingham . : é : VES 872™ 3°10 SL en fb aTA, 
ee chara Chesterfield . : oP R75 BO: 0 G. Bell, Manchester : 2 £247 17 9 
u GES ectiage J nk Ne pee by1g4s 18" 2 \~ G Clarke, Manchester. . « « - + 177,16 0 
J Taine’ Cla: Gide : : : : Cees Sy as ai Worthington & Pownall, Manchester. 3 Oly Ola: 
i anes F y s+ + 4 = $0000 0 0} °M. NayLor & SONS, Manchester (accepted) . 154 11 4 
: e, Feversall  . d . : : . 4,964 0 0 Lapwing Lane 
J. Tomlinson, Derby : : } ° 14,9207" 0" 0 G. Bell ; S : 64 1 6 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham ; ; : ca Baseeoo M. Navior & SONS (accepted) : ; ; A ir Bs 
A. Jenkins, Southwell : : : 2 0 E7100 NO GiGlaricc , ; ; ce Can) 
Worthington & Pownall . C . , A Ss Loa 
WAREHAM. Cavendish Road. 
G. Bel ; , : ; " : : 

For Proposed New Class-rooms, Porches, &c., at the Congrega- CG bute j : rae i : 
tional Church. Messrs. LAWSON & DONKIN, Architects M. Naylor & Sons ; i f ; 191 3 4 
and Surveyors, Yelverton Chambers, Bournemouth. WORTHINGTON & POWN ALL (accepted ) , ’ 174 13) 10 

_ Quantities supplied. P oa Ay | 
Gray, Poole : 5 : 6 : : £515.16 23 G. Bell aN gece Ber} 
eaten, Foole / ; ; ; : 7 is Sepia wet G Clarke f ole 
sat baie ha : : ‘ : ‘ 0 15 6 M. Naylor & Sons : : | 66 2 2 
Hobbs, arahnmn ’ : ; : ; 48 2 A WORTHINGTON & POWNALL (accepted) . bOe Lone 
Laws, Wareham (22/forma/) ; A ; SALVE 0-0 ; YARWELL. 
Pearcy, Poole. : : : ; ' Mae Se es) For Pulling-down Three Cottages and Building a New Double 
BuRT & VICK, Poole (accepted ) . i : 430 0 | Cottage, Yarwell, Northamptonshire, for Mr. W. Grimley. 
: Mr. WILLIAM BOYER, Architect, 104 Cowgate, Peter- 
borough. 
WEST HAM. Halliday . : : ; é : : £95255 nCmEO 

For Erection of School Buildi dA t to b ye : A Sa 

0o ulidings an ppurtenances, to be COATES & SON, Th t ted 4 f fey Step (eC 
known as the Fredericks Road School, at Tidal Basin, ; : ETPDSONROR PEE + wal 
Victoria Docks, E., for the West Ham School Board. 
ag y T. NEWMAN & JACQUES, Architects, 2 Fen ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ourt, F.C: 
C. Sharpe ; : Uae ot c PAINTED PANELS IN DINING-ROOM. 
Stimpson & Co. . , . . : . 23,976 0 oO NORTH-EASTERN STATION HOTEL, NEWCASTLE. 
Gregar & Son. : ‘ ? ; fi 524400  O ——eeee 
Chessum & Son. . : : : = 23;300en 0 0 ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN.—INTERIOR 
Reed & Son - ; 7 : 7 e 3 22,428 oO) OF THE NAVE, LOOKING WEST. 
Kirk, Knight & Co. ¥ . ; : - 21,9290 0 9} a,pBeY CHURCA OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN._EAST SIDE 
W. J. MADpISsOoN, Canning Town (accepted). 21,759 90 O OF THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


= (Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station), 


"a Pia 


ah BY 
SEES 


(eiaes ~ 

(<3 oe OETZMANN & CO 
: ai 62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 
H) ely 
= HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 
an 


AND AT 
G1 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 
75 UNION STREET, RYDE (1.0.W.) 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 
FOR CONDITIONS UPON WHICH 
GooDs ARE SENT CARRIAGE PAID 
PLEASE SHE 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING.—Contents: Complete Estimates for 

Furnishing at £120 and £250, with full page Illustrations. ‘‘Notes on Furniture,’ by M. F. FRITH, late of the 

= ‘\ady’s Pictorial.” Articles on Artistic furnishing, reprinted from “The Lady.” 642 Pages and over 2,000 
- eee E - 3 illustrations, with description and price of every item required in complete House Furnishing. Gratis and Post Free. 
V AD 1B O! TARF BOOKCASE, wi 3 

Sati Fa ocr roniwanes lhe Seg) be Edition de Luxe, bound in Cloth 2/6 (post free), or bound in Leather 3/6 (post free). 


Latest Development in Water Closets. 


FINCH'S “SIPHONIC” 


(BARTHOLOMEW’S PATENT). 
WATER RETAINED IN BASIN EQUAL TO 
A VALVE-CLOSET. 


Simple Wash-Down Type. No Mechanism. Lead Trap attached 
to Pottery, with Brass Coupling, for wiped Plumber’s Joint. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


B. FINCH & CoO., 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
s2 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, S.E- 
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ELECTRICAL. 


WE had the pleasure a few days ago of inspecting the wiring 
of the new premises of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company in Cornhill, which, we believe, is the first large instal- 
lation in London where the whole of the wiring has been 
carried out in iron pipes. The installation is in two parts—one 
for the main building, and one for tenants. The total number 
of 16 candle-power lights will be about 800. The three-wire 
system is used throughout, alternate lights being in either 
circuit. On entering, after passing through main switches and 
fuses, the mains run to two chases built into the staircase well, 
running to the top of the building. The mains for the tenants 
are carried up one chase in an iron pipe, a cast-iron box being 
inserted at each floor, in which tappings are made for the ser- 
vices to different tenants, and in which the fuses for these 
services are placed. From these boxes service wires are run 
to a meter and distributing fuseboard fixed in the tenants’ 
offices. The leads for the main building are carried direct up 
the other chase to the fifth floor, where a board is fixed, from 
which leads run back to each floor, and on which switches and 
fuses controlling each floor separately are fixed. A distributing 
fuseboard is also fixed on each floor, from which three-wire 
circuits branch out to the lights. All fuses, with the exception 
of those in the floor plugs, are grouped on these boards. The 
wires are everywhere run in wrought-iron pipes (coated with 
Argus-Smith composition) buried in the floor and walls, 
specially designed cast-iron boxes being inserted wherever a 
sharp bend occurs. Similar boxes are inserted over all drop 
points, and all joints are made in them. The greater number 
of pipes are 2 inch and 3 inch, the main pipe up chase being 
34inches. The wires are all Henley’s 2,000 megohm vulcanised 
rubber. The work has been carried out by Messrs. Hayward, 
Tyler & Co. to the instructions of Messrs. Handcock & Dykes, 
who are so satisfied with the way in which the system works out, 
and so impressed with its advantages, that they have introduced 
it also into the Guardian Fire Insurance Company’s new pre- 
mises and the Clydesdale Bank, Lombard Street, and also in 
certain provincial installations.— 7he Electrician. 


THE Brighton borough engineer and surveyor has been 
instructed by the general purposes committee of the Town 
Council to provide an electric passenger lift for the Town Hall 
at an estimated cost of 5387. He states in his report that there 
are 2,000 such lifts worked by.electricity in operation in various 
parts of the country. 


WEATHERVANE, LONDON.” “Lewis Link” (Patented) is the only Coupling made in a Single Piece for 


~ LIGHTNING Gonouctors. 


B & 6 Great Winchester St., London, E.C. <f LEWIS. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


2 PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. 


< fee Je 


LondonEC 
= * ond WC 


THE Commission of Sewers are now in possession of a well- 
equipped laboratory for the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Electric Lighting Acts, the rules and requirements of the 
Board of Trade in regard to meter testing, and the supervision 
of lines and mains vested in the local authority. The Com- 
mission of Sewers are large consumers of electrical energy as 
the lighting authority of the City, and meter testing will be the 
principal work of the laboratory, which is situated in Basing- 
hall Street, and for this purpose complete arrangements have 
been made. The electrical current is taken from the street 
mains of the City of London Company, and as under the 
present system the current is taken off at a pressure of between 
100 and 200 volts, which is much greater than that required 
for the purpose, a special transformer has been provided. 

A MEETING of the special lighting committee of the Liver- 
pool Corporation has been held. The chairman’s report as to 
the recent negotiations, which have resulted in the purchase by 
the Corporation of the undertaking of the Liverpool Electric 
Supply for a sum of about 400,coo/., was considered and put 
into its final form. The committee thereupon approved of it, 
and it will be circulated as soon as it is printed, for thejinforma- 
tion of the Council and of the general public. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, have 
just supplied some more of their patent Manchester grates and 
stoves to the Normanton School Board for their schools*at 
Normanton Common, those previously supplied having proved 
very satisfactory. 


IN the new workhouse hospital, Burnley, of which Mr, 
Keighley is architect, one of Messrs. R. Waygood & Co.’s 
patent low-pressure direct-acting bed lifts has been introduced. 
This lift is worked with a piston underneath the cage, and is 
operated by low-pressure water from the town mains. It is 
constructed to raise a load of 5 cwt., and travels ‘a height of 
22 feet. With this kind of lift several advantages are insured, 
especially dispensing with a separate balancing cylinder for 
economising the consumption of water and equalising the 
travel. The overhead gear is also not required, and conse- 
quently there is no interference with the light from above, and 
there is nothing to detract from the sightliness of any staircase. 


Prizk MEDAL, 
ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 
CrystTAL PAtaAck, 1892, 


DEALER IN 


Works of Crt. 


SOHO SQUARE, W.C. 


H. A. J. BREUN, 


PRINT SELLER AND: 


4 GREEK STREET, 


© Tl NEWALL’S CONDUCTORS |) s SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 
WETHOD | Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public. J : ae Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
OF Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) | of | Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
edt + Pisedleomaits ee ie eA ian csieaoy wate VeS1"6 Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 
DIXON & CORBITT Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


AND 


180 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


R. S. NEWALL & 60O., Lo 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 


AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 1874; PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & COQO,, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


To Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family ; 
Photographs taken and proofs delivered same day. 


14°77 STRAND, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Price Lists and Catalogues Free. 


LONDON. W.C. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
‘| [lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London Oounty Council, &c. 
50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. 
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Moreover, the cost of the patent low-pressure direct-acting lift 
is very much less than one worked with a separate balancing 
cylinder, and, moreover, embraces all the advantages of such, 


VARIETIES. 


THE sewage committee of Glasgow Town Council have decided 
to proceed with the scheme for dealing with the sewage on the 
north bank of the Clyde with a view to the purification of the 
river, and to recommend the Council to promote a bill author- 
ising the necessary capital—about 600,000/, 


IN celebration of the Freedom of the Scheldt a series of 
fétes will be held at Antwerp, commencing August 1o and 
lasting throughout the week. They will include Venetian 
fétes, regattas, &c., and on the 15th inst. a “ Cortége Naval,” 
when the King of the Belgians is expected to be present. 
Intending visitors leaving London any week-day evening and 
the chief Northern and Midland towns in the afternoon reach 
Antwerp v7é Harwich early next morning. 


Mr. WM. CROUCH, C.E., the arbiter in the arbitration between 
Messrs. Charles Brand & Son, contractors, and the Glasgow 
District Subway Company, has just issued his award. The 
claim was for 45,6677, I1s. 6¢@, being the balance and extras for 
work done by the contractors in the formation of three sections 
of the subway tunnel. The arbiter has found the claimants 
entitled to the balance of 179,371/. Ios. 11¢., under deduction of 
152,6742. already paid by the respondents to the claimants, 
Bae a balance of 26,6977. Ios. 11d. still to be paid to Messrs. 

rand. 


THE Durham County Council have decided to carry out the 
plans marked “ Demos” for the new county buildings. The 
architects, Messrs. Cooksey & Cox and Messrs. Barnes and 
Coates, delivered satisfactory contractors’ tenders to construct 
the county buildings in accordance with the plans for the sums 
named in the estimate, viz, 18,000/. 

THE contract has been let for the erection of a coffee tavern 
at Burnham, Somerset, for Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, jun, on the 
site of the Masons’ Arms Hotel. The premises will comprise 
a large coffee bar, bar parlour, manager’s residence, accom- 
modation for daily visitors, cyclists, football teams, &c.; also a 
suite of rooms for the local Liberal Association. Messrs. 
Clark & Moscrop, of Darlington, are the architects, and Mr. 
James Keats, of Burnham, the contractor, who will carry out 


the work under the local superintendence of Mr. C. S. Leech, 
architect, of Burnham and Highbridge. 


A NEW IRISH INDUSTRY, 


THE proposals for the utilisation of the bogs which occupy so: 
large an area in Ireland which appeared during the century 
are so numerous as to be incredible. Irish peat seems to be 
adapted for an extraordinary variety of purposes, but owing to 
mismanagement it remains as it has been for centuries. Un- 
like most other promising materials, peat has a fascination for 
men of science owing to its peculiar character, by which it. 
lends itself. to so many experiments suggestive of processes 
which will bring unlimited wealth. Nobody who knows any- 
thing of modern science will be surprised to hear that German 
chemists have become enthusiastic about the material, for it is 
a remarkable fact that not one of the industries in which Irish 
peat has been employed have failed from the unfitness of 
the material. Whether as stuff for clothing, for deodorisers, for 
fuel, &c., it was serviceable, and if it received fair play it 
must have been successful. One of the latest proposals, and 
we must say one of the most feasible, is a German inspiration. 
There are several applications proposed, such as peat wool 
for antiseptic and other surgical applications, for dress fabrics, 
&c. After being cut peat becomes so hard that men have been 
killed by a blow from one of the sods. It is easily adapted 
for conversion into a compound which will not only sustain 
strains but will take a high polish. It can also be used for 
lining refrigerating rooms, safes, covering steam pipes and 
countiess purposes. As peat can be procured in unlimited 
quantities and almost gratuitously, the Peat Industries Syndi- 
cate, Limited, should become one of the most prosperous 
enterprises which the world affords. 


IRON TRADES EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE twenty-third annual report of the general committee of 
management of the Iron Trades Employers’ Association, in 
dealing with the present condition of trade amongst engineers 
and shipbuilders throughout the country, states that from the 
returns sent in from the principal centres it would appear that, 
with few exceptions, trade generally was still bad, although 
there were some signs of slight improvement, which the com- 
mittee earnestly hoped might be maintained. It would, how- 


RADIATORS. 


143 Queen 


Wl 


Our Radiators are acknowledged to be the most Artistic, 

Efficient and Durable; the assortment is by far the largest ; 

our prices right for reliable goods. 

carried at our London warehouse enables us to serve our 
patrons on the shortest possible notice. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


The immense stock 


Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


MAURICE’S PORCELEINE, 


Por Painting and Preserving Wood, Stone, 1 
on which Paint can be applied. 


BRIGHTER THAN ENAMEL. 
Cheaper than Paint and Varnish where a glazed finish is required. 
only two or three coats being required on new work. 


SAMPLES FREE TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


FOR WALLS AND WOODWORK.—Maurice's Porceleine is the best 


Metal, Plaster, or any Surface 


EASY TO APPLY. 


A Saving in Labour, 


NO BRUSH MARKS. 


SANITARY.—It is suitable for Sanitary Work, being in itself @ 


article in the market when a bright and durable finish is 
required ; it is easy to work and gives a lasting glaze equal to 


H Sanitary Invention, giving an Impermeable Ceramic Surface 
é China. 
AiG 


which will resist even HOT WATER. For Corridors, Baths, 
W.C.’s, Lavatories, &c., it is invaluable, being Washable and 
Damp- proof. 


URicR’s “ poRcELEl 


UPERSED NTS aay 
TOR me ENAMELS AND PAINTS. yqAUl out 


UFACTURER T- 


i 


Nyt, ‘hl CEILINGS.—Our White is incomparable, and will keep its colour APPLICATION.—It is supplied by us ready for use in drums ox 
hae Drconarine evertTHING crn for years; it has binding qualities that prevent Ceilings from barrels, and is applied the same as ordinary paint, without 
Way Toman altSS. CHINA nm ; i Cracking. priming of any kind. : thar Goloastile 
OTS salads nye ENGINEERING.—For Iron or Metal-work of all descriptions i ee Oe Me Eee NTaCG oaths ieee maa. White 

4 i —_ E ptions itis a 4 '. , i d White can be 
th “tare py _ a a oti) protective against Corrosion, and gives a beautiful finish, and Tint within Two Hours’ Notice, or the lvory an ; 


; 2 = i i i il Tinters to any desired shade. 
on account of its heat-resisting qualities is in every way suit- Tinted with ordinary Oi 4 
able for Stoves, Engines, Electrical Apparatus, &c. ? } FLATTING.—PORCELEINE is supplied to dry Flat when require@ 


All the above remarks are Guaranteed, being the results of Practical Tests. 


ee 
MAURICE’S LIQUID GOLD.—This is valuable for Interior Gilding, being an Improvement on 
Ordinary Gold Metallic Bronze Paints. Price, ready for use, 5s. per Ib, 


SS 
Write for Special Quotation for Quantities to 


THE PORCELEINE CO., LANFRANC ST., LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 
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ever, be a long time before any benefit was likely to be felt 
from this after such a long and acute depression. There was 
in some places slightly more activity, but prices had not im- 
proved to any extent, and competition daily grew keener. Ina 
few engineering centres;there had been some slight movement to 
force up wages, but in many cases without success. Very little 
had been done by employers to reduce wages during the year, 
and in fact there had not been much done in either direction 
lately. The men’s societies continued to discourage overtime 
wherever they could, but very few organised movements had 
taken place in this direction. Demands had been sent in to 
employers in some places, but had not met with much en- 
couragement. At Barrow-in-Furness an agreement had been 
come to with the joiners in shipyards to abolish overtime as 
much as possible, and to limit the amount on new vessels when 
it was necessary to work overtime, and in some other districts 
a standing agreement of limitation existed. It had, however, 
not spread much further. No further movement for the reduc- 
tion of hours of labour had taken place, and the committee 
hoped that their efforts to place the case before employers, 
workmen and the public, both in the press and by means of 
pamphlets, had done much to stem this off ; nevertheless, it 
was necessary to bear in mind that any marked revival in trade 
might very probably be the signal for a renewal of the attack. 
Piecework was still forbidden by the unions in many places, 
more especially in shops and districts where it had not hereto- 
fore been the practice ; but there had been no great movement 
in this direction in the various engineering centres. There had 
been plenty of skilled labour to be obtained during the year ; 
in fact, for every application for work the secretary had been 
inundated with replies, and he had been able to supply plenty 
of hands for the few firms requiring men. 


LINDFIELD SCHOOLS. 
AN interesting range of buildings is being demolished at 
Lindfield. The schools and buildings established there by 
the. Quaker philanthropist, William Allen, will soon, says 
the Sussex Daily News, be removed from the ken of the 
parishioners. This celebrity lived nearly a century too soon. 
It is on record that as early as 1823 he was considering the 
best method of making an inroad upon the then demoralising 
system of paying agricultural labourers out of the poor rate, 
and he tried building cottages for them and giving them some 
land. In 1824, while lodging in Brighton, he “ went over to 
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Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 


m Rytseywece Vanufacturers of Wrought Metal 
A378 “sf Work, Architectural Carving and 
Joinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
DS) Domestic and Public, 
PAG Buildings, Lighting Appliances, 
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Estimates given to Architects’ own designs 
® Work can be inspected during execution. 
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BIRMINGHAM; 438 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.3; 


Lindfield to procure ground for the establishment of a school 
of industry.” In 1825 he erected commodious schoolrooms for 
boys, girls and infants, with workshops adjoining. These are 
the «buildings now being pulled down. To these schools 
lending libraries were attached. Some of the elder boys 
were engaged during a portion of the day on the school farm, 
some in a printing office, and others in different kinds of 
manual labour. The girls were taught needlework and knitting, 
and the infants learned to make patchwork and to plait straw. 
The allotment colony in “America”—low, straw-thatched 
cottages, with an acre and a quarter of land to each, between 
Hayward’s Heath and Lindfield—is another instance of the 
ideas of the philanthropist. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


WE are once again reminded of the specialties of Messrs. 
Thomas Crapper & Co., of the Marlboro’ Works, Chelsea, 
by the catalogue just received, and which is dated July 
1895. Messrs. Thomas Crapper & Co. have long had 
a reputation as patentees and manufacturers of sanitary 
appliances. Sanitary engineers have a wide field of work 
before them in supplying the demands made on them, both for 
indoor and outdoor requirements. More than once have we 
paid a visit to the showrooms in Marlborough Road, also have 
seen over the extensive works there, and we feel bound to 
compliment the compilers of the illustrated catalogue for 
producing so practical and so excellent a book of reference. 
The printers, H. & W. Brown, have well carried out their part 
of the work. To speak of indoor matters, baths, lavatories, 
closets, &c., after naming them and calling attention to the 
fittings, it would scarcely touch the fringe of the subject. In the 
manufacture of baths, lavatory fittings, &c., Messrs. Thomas 
Crapper & Co. have very successfully attended to artistic as 
well as sanitary requirements. They have produced a very 
great variety of closets, lavatories, &c., but nearly in every case 
there appears to be some distinct detail in construction to meet 
differing contingencies, whether for use in dwelling-house, 
hospital or public institution, and the same remark applies to 
the numberless appliances shown in the catalogue. We have 
on other occasions called attention to the improved Kenon 
disconnecting trap, to the air-tight manhole covers, drain ven- 
tilators, automatic flushing tanks, cisterns, syphon water waste 
preventers, drain-pipes, gullies, sinks, and many other like 
appliances, 
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THE hammered iron and copper chancel screen, designed in | on an alabaster wall, and abuts on alabaster columns, with 
the Decorated Gothic style by Mr. Percy Morton Roberts, | moulded caps and bases, with a fine stone chancel arch. The 
architect, of 156 Regent Street, W.. has been carefully executed | walls of the chancel are lined with Mexican onyx and alabaster, 
and fitted by J. W. Watson, Clark & Co., art metal-workers, of | and the steps St. Ann’s marble. The marble-work has been 
23 Brooke Street, Holborn, for Mr. W. E. Gibb, J.P. The | executed by Mr. J. Houghton, Great Portland Street. Carved 
screen is 27 feet 6 inches long and is 20 feet to the cross in the | oak choir stalls and sedilias and altar have been fitted in the 
centre. The whole of the work is entirely hand-wrought, and | chancel, and a handsome wrought-iron and copper altar-rail, 
is decorated with floriated copper ornaments on both sides, | with folding gates, also the work of Messrs J. W. Watson 
which have been beautifully treated. The screen is mounted | Clark & Co. The contractors are Messrs. Dowsay & Davis. 
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A large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 36 inches wide at moderate prices, Constant Supply assured. 
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OGILWYVY,GILLANDERS & CoO., WOOD BROKERS, ; 
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NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and Portable 
with a Cistern Filter. superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. ele 
. Mh Uy) The Lancet, January 12, 1867, 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the ¢lite-of the Medical Profession, and at the 
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157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
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W. & T. AVERY, LIMITED. 


THIS old-established firm, who date back to the year 1730 
(Birmingham, London, Glasgow, &c.), have lately extended 
their London premises in Cow Cross Street, close to the 
Farringdon Station, E.C. Owing to the kindness of the 
London manager, who has had thirty years’ experience in 
the business, we have often had an opportunity of in- 
specting the showrooms, which are well worth a visit. Short 
of a visit few could have any idea of the vast variety of weighing 
machinery manufactured by W. & T. Avery, Limited, and on 
view at the London establishment. At least 1,000 various 
patterns of machines—weighbridges, balances of all kinds, &c. 
—are represented. Among thestock just at present to be seen 
is a 32-ton weighbridge, graduated as low as 7 lbs. In addition 
the beam is graduated for Indian and metric weights. In this 
regard the firm may take credit to themselves for their fore- 
sight in anticipating the ever-increasing requirements of the 
day, as it will be remembered that the House of Commons com- 
mittee in their report have recommended the use of metric 
weights. As already implied, W. & T. Avery, Limited, are 
manufacturers of every description of weighing apparatus. 
These are seen from a balance turning to 1-Ioooth of a grain 
to a weighbridge constructed to carry a load of 60 tons. They 
are constructing special weighbridges for the Indian States 
Railway, the Bombay and other railways, and have also con- 
structed weighbridges for the principal dock and railway com- 
panies in the United Kingdom. Among their manufactures 
are personal weighing machines, which are largely used by the 
medical profession, and special machines of this character have 
been supplied by them to various members of the Royal Family 
in England. Many are also used at the principal hotels and 
clubs in the kingdom, and may also be found in use in India, 
Japan, the Grand Canaries, and the colonies. Messrs. Avery 
have a specialty in their patent self-registering weighing 
machines and weighbridges, and after exhibiting at the 
Inventions Exhibition they were able to hand over a sum 
exceeding 200/. to the Hospital Saturday Fund, this being the 
proceeds from some of their personal self-registering weighing 
machines. They are exhibiting at the Exhibition of Railway 
Appliances at the Imperial Institute a special large weigh- 
bridge constructed for the Government authorities, also several 
smaller machines suitable for railway and general warehouse use. 
The machinery, the same as made and supplied to the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York, and members of the aristocracy, 
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could not fail to be interesting at any exhibition. They also 
stamp the weight of the individual who goes on to the balance, 
to an ounce, on neat little cardboard tickets which serve asa 
permanent record. In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
Messrs, Avery employ over a thousand hands, a number which 
is likely to be largely increased, as the firm has just recently 
acquired large new premises at Soho, Birmingham. 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


THE diploma of “ Associate of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute ” has been conferred by the Council of the Institute 
upon the following matriculated students who have this year 
successfully completed the full course of instruction at the 
Central Technical College :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering: H. S. Andrewes, F. G. 
Arnould, J. E. Chapman, H. E. Fenwick, C. S. Hainworth, 


E. W. Hainworth, B. H. M. Hewett, E. W. Hummel, F. T. W. 
Lewis, F. E. Morgan, R. E. Reeves, H. Robinson. 

Applied Physics and Electrical Engineering: J. M. Barr, 
S. Beeton, C. Brandeis, W. M. Carver, A. D. Constable, S. 
Gilford, F. S. Grogan, A. C. Hanson, G. S. Hewett, C. D. le 
Maistre, P. G. Phelps, W. Reilly, W. Roberts, H. G. Solomon, 
R.J. J. Swann, C, P. Taylor, E. L. Thorp, E, La Webpyetiess: 
Wilson. 

Applied Chemistry: W. G. Bennett, W. A. Davis, W. T. 
Gidden, C. Revis, E. M. Rich, P. Spencer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BUILDERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE National Association of Master Builders of Great Britain 
held its thirty-fifth half-yearly meeting in the Arbitration Room, _ 
Royal Exchange, Leeds, on the 23rd inst., when representatives 
were present from London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bradford, Huddersfield, Bolton, Derby, Preston, Leicester, 
Walsall, Hanley, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, Hull, Leeds, 
Southport, Nottingham and Blackburn. 

Letters and telegrams expressing regret at inability to take 
part in the meeting were received from Mr. Colls, London ; Mr. 
| Stanley G. Bird, London ; Mr. J. Sirett Brown, Liverpool ; Mr. 
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Thomas Jones, Liverpool ; and Mr. William Gradwell, Barrow- 
in-Furness. County Alderman John Bowen, J.P., Birming- 
ham, the president, presided. 

The report for the past half-year was approved and 
adopted, and ordered to be printed, and circulated amongst the 
members. 

Mr. C. W. Green, Liverpool, the honorary treasurer, sub- 
mitted his audited accounts tor the past half-year, showing the 
Association to be in a very satisfactory financial position, 

The President explained to the meeting the course which 
had been adopted in reference to the Plumbers’ Registration 
Bill, introduced into Parliament last session, and impressed 
upon the members the desirability of strongly opposing the Bill 
should it be again introduced. 

A letter was read from Mr. Stanley G. Bird, London, 
giving an account of the result of negotiations, which had 
extended over a long pericd, with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with reference to the proposed new form of contract, 
and expressed much regret that, owing to the course adopted 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects in refusing to sanc- 
tion the introduction of an arbitration clause in the form of 
contract, the whole matter had practically fallen through. _ 

Mr. John Dawson, of Huddersfield, in expressing his view 
as regards the Employers’ Liability Bill, strongly urged the 
members to insure themselves against the risk of accidents to 
their workmen. 

Mr. T. F. Rider, London, gave a short account of the cause 
of the action which had been instituted by the Master 
Plasterers’ Association of London against the National Asso- 
ciation of Operative Plasterers, which had, for some con- 
siderable time past, systematically persecuted and endeavoured 
to get boycotted certain master plasterers in London with 
whom they may have had some slight grievance, Mr. Rider 
explained that this case was one in which master builders gene- 
rally were concerned, and they should make a point of giving 
all the support they could in order to strengthen the action 
taken by the above body. It was decided that the Association 
should render all the support it could, both financially and 
otherwise, to the Master Plasterers’ Association of London. 

Various other matters interesting to the building trade 
were discussed, amongst which teference was made to the 
apprentices’ indenture form, some being drawn up in sucha 
manner as to render the employer liable to maintain the 
apprentices when unable to work through illness. 

Mr. W. Irwin, of Leeds, was unanimously elected a member 


OTIS ELEVATOR 
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of the Council to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Mr, Banks Mawson. 

It was resolved to hold the next half-yearly meeting in 
London. 

A hearty vote of thanks accorded to the president for his 
able services in presiding at the meeting, concluded the 
proceedings, 

In the evening the members were entertained by the Leeds 
Master Builders’ Association at dinner in the Queen’s Hotel, 
when Mr. W. Irwin, the vice-president of that association, 
expressed, in fitting remarks, the pleasure it afforded the 
Leeds master builders to have the opportunity of receiving the 
representatives of such an important industry, and commented 
upon various matters relating to the building trade. 

County Alderman John Bowen, in thanking the Leeds 
Master Builders for the enthusiastic reception accorded to the 
National Association, commented generally upon the objects 
for which the Association was formed, and called the attention 
of the members to the fact that defence and not aggression was 
one of the principal objects in view, and strongly urged all 
master builders to stand shoulder to shoulder, and be united in 
action, as it is only by this means the combinations of the 
operatives can be easily and effectually dealt with. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Leeds Master 
Builders’ Association for the hospitality shown by its members, 
and the enthusiastic reception given to the representatives upon 
the occasion of their visit. 

Those delegates remaining in Leeds until Wednesday, were 
conducted through the British Screw Works, Roundhay Park, 
and Eccup Reservoir, after which the contractor for the latter, 
Mr. J. Gould, provided tea for them at Eccup, © 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-eighth annual meeting of this charity was held on 
Thursday, July 25, at the offices, 35 Southampton Row, Blooms- 
bury. Mr. Basil P. Ellis, the President, occupied the chair, 
supported by Messrs. George Plucknett, J.P. (hon. treasurer), 
Thomas Stirling, W. Scrivener, E. M. W. Goslett, and other 
friends of the Institution. 

The Secretary (Major Brutton) read the annual report, 
which stated that the institution continued to carry into effect 
its purposes as usual, the only drawback being the need of 
increased income to provide for all the necessitous applicants 
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who seek the benefits of the charity. This is especially to be 
regretted, because some are very aged before making their 
wants known. The committee’s efforts have been much 
hampered by the diminution of subscriptions consequent upon 
the death of many regular subscribers; and this makes it 
an earnest and urgent matter to endeavour to. obtain new sub- 
scribers and donors in order to maintain the institution. This 
state of affairs cannot be too widely known to the patrons. A 
movement has been set on foot for the secretary to call and 
solicit subscriptions or donations from all members of the 
building and allied trades within the metropolitan district, 
which, it is hoped, will be attended with good practical results. 
At the present time there are forty-six pensioners on the funds, 
while others are waiting for election until the income is suffi- 
cient. Four female pensioners have died within the past 
year; one man and one woman have been elected. The 
committee strongly express their gratitude to the president, 
Mr. Basil P. Ellis, for the lively interest he takes in the trans- 
actions of the institution, and for his determination to get very 
liberal contributions to the charity. They also offer their 
thanks to the stewards of the annual dinner, and to the honorary 
auditors for their services. The committee have further the 
pleasure to announce that Mr. John Mowlem Burt, J.P., D.L., 
has consented to become president for the ensuing year, and to 
preside at the annual dinner on November 7 next, in the hall 
of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, London Wall. 

On the motion of Mr. Thomas Stirling, seconded by Mr 
Goslett, the report and balance sheet were unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Plucknett proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the out- 
going president for his exertions in aid of the institution during 
the past twelve months. . 

Mr. Stirling seconded the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

The President returned thanks, and said that he was pleased 
he had been able to do something for the charity. The success 
which had already attended the movement for increasing the 
number of subscribers was largely due to Major Brutton, who 
had been most assiduous in calling upon those who were likely 
to help. 

Votes of thanks were also passed to the vice-presidents and 
trustees, to the hon. treasurer (Mr. Plucknett), who was re- 
elected, and to the hon. auditors. The retiring members of 
committee were also re-appointed, with the addition of Mr. 


On the motion of the President, Mr. John Mowlem Burt, 
J.P., D.L, was elected president forthe ensuing year, and a 
vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding closed the pro- 
ceedings. 


THE NEW GRAVING DOCK, SOUTHAMPTON. 


ON to-morrow the Prince of Wales will open the largest 
graving dock in the world, and one which embodies the latest 
improvements in that class of engineering work. The follow- 
ing description of the dock is taken from the Hampshire 
Advertiser :— 

The London and South-Western Railway Company, having 
acquired control and possession of the docks less than three 
years ago, determined, to meet the requirements of the port, on 
the construction of this new graving dock, which is now prac- 
tically completed, and will be the largest in the world. The 
dry docks previously in existence were on a scale to take nearly 
any vessel afloat, but the American Line having abandoned the 
port of Liverpool in favour of Southampton, it was necessary to 
provide dry dock accommodation for their leviathan vessels and 
others which may in the future be induced to, come here. 
Accordingly, very soon after the Railway Company became 
the owners of the docks they placed an order with Messrs. 
Lucas & Aird, the well-known contractors, of Westminster, to 
provide the new graving dock and extensive quay accommoda- 
tion, where any vessel can lie afloat, no matter how low the tide. 
In the short space of about two and a half years Messrs. Lucas 
& Aird have, by dint of almost superhuman exertions, carried 
out a great portion of their undertaking, and the finishing touch 
is to be given to the principal feature of the gigantic enterprise 
to-morrow, when the Prince of Wales is to declare the new 
graving dock open, and almost immediately following that 
event the American liner Vew York will enter and be the first 
vessel placed on the blocks there. 

It will be remembered that almost immediately after the 
railway company came into possession of the docks they applied 
to the Southampton Corporation and Harbour Board to obtain 
consent to purchasing a large area of the mudlands outside and 
adjoining the new Empress Dock, in which there is a minimum 
depth of 26 feet at low water of spring’tides, so that any vessel 
of the greatest draught can lie there afloat at anytime. The 
object of purchasing the mudlands was to provide the dry dock 
accommodation required by the Inman Company, now known 
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as the American Line, or, to give it its proper name, the Inter- 
national Navigation Company, which had consented to make 
its headquarters at Southampton, one of its conditions being 
that a larger graving dock should be provided. The necessary 
power to purchase the mudlands having been obtained, it was 
not long before a start was made with the undertaking. Plans 
for the improvements were prepared by the well-known en- 
gineering firm of Messrs. Galbraith & Church, but a great deal 
of preliminary work had to be done, such as getting the plant, 
before a commencement could be made with the reclamation of 
what was practically submerged mudland, and now in the short 


space of two and a half years the claim of Southampton to have 
the largest graving dock inthe world has becomean accomplished 
fact. To effect such a wonderful change on the face of nature 
at this particular spot scarcely anyone can have an idea of 
the agencies at work, to a very large extent hidden from the 
public gaze. To begin with the intelligence department, some- 
thing like 1,200 men have been employed for a great portion 
of the time acting under the direction of those who conceived 
and were carrying out the great design. To render more 
powerful and active assistance than could be obtained from 
human agency there have been ten locomotives engaged in 
different duties, such as drawing loads of chalk for the embank- 
ments, and about 4oc contractors’ waggons have been employed. 
Nearly 1,000 tons of rails, forming seven miles of contractors’ 
roads, have been laid down in the new works. There have 
also been thirty-eight steam cranes for dealing with different 
material. After the embankment had been run all round the 
now reclaimed mudlands two pairs of 24-inch pumps and two 
pairs of 18-inch were kept continuously at work to keep the 
foundations clear of water. In addition there were other 
pumps of shorter lifts. The consumption of coal during the 
progress of the work has been about 10,000 tons per annum in 
the two and ahalf years. Eighteen pile drivers have been 
performing their useful functions, and it is estimated that the 
value of the contractors’ plant approaches 90,000/, 

The new graving dock is 750 feet long clear on the blocks, 
$7 feet 6 inches wide at the bottom, and 91 feet at the top, the 
coping level, and the depth 42 feet from the surface to the floor 
of the dock, while the depth of water will be 29 feet at high 
water neap tides, so that a vessel drawing 28 feet 6 inches can 
go into the new dock. It is built of Portland cement concrete, 


faced with bricks, and the brickwork itself is faced with blue 
The altars, coping, caisson stop, and sluice faces are 


bricks. 


all made of Cornish granite. 


There are three flights of steps 
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from the surface to the floor of the dock, which when dry has 
the appearance of an immense space considerably more than 
could be filled by the largest steamer yet constructed. The 
dock will be emptied by two 48-inch invincible direct-acting 
pumps, built by Messrs. J. & H. Gwynne, of Hammersmith. 
They will be capable of emptying the dock in from one and a 
half to two hours, throwing 500 tons, or 112,000 gallons, of 
water per minute, the estimated amount of water that the new 
dock will contain being 16} million gallons, The pumping- 
station is on the east side of the dock, the chimney-shaft being 
120 feet high. There are six Galloway boilers, each 30 feet 
long and 7 feet 6 inches diameter, to supply the motive power 
to the engines and for the hydraulic cranes which will be pro- 
vided alongside the quays. There will be three hydraulic cap- 
stans for bringing ships into the new dock. There is also a 
special travelling crane built by Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, of 
Bath, who constructed the electric cranes at the Town Quay. 
It is well named the Titan, and is capable of lifting 30 tons 
from the centre of the dock. Alongside the pumping station is 
a large shed for baggage 300 feet long by 4o feet wide, and 
there will be a railway to it for the convenience of Passengers. 
The entrance to the new dock is on the south side of the 
Empress Dock. The work of cutting through the wall of the 
Empress Dock, immediately in front of the new dock, will be 
completed before the opening. This is a most important 
feature of the work, and to remove the wall it has been neces- 
sary to put a coffer dam in front and at the back, This is con- 
structed of baulk timber to keep out the water from the interior, 
so as to dig out in the dry the old wall, down to a level of 
47 feet 6 inches below high water spring tides. It is estimated 
that 4,coo tons of solid concrete had to be removed, and 
necessitated the use of gelignite for blasting purposes. That is 
a very powerful explosive, much more so than dynamite, and 
procured from Nobel’s works in Scotland. Great precautions 
had to be taken with it, and it was stored in two magazines for 
safety. 

Instead of the usual dock gates at the entrance to the new 
dock there is a large iron ship caisson, built by Messrs. G. 
Rennie & Co., of Greenwich. In the construction of the 
caisson 450 tons of iron were used, and it is ballasted with 
about 460 tons of cast iron cantiledge, cubes of iron. It was 
built near the dock, and after completion was launched forward 
and lowered into position in a very successful manner. It is 
raised and lowered in the water by means of valves, and when 
it is buoyant, with the water inside the dock on the same level 
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as that outside, it can be floated into a recess provided for it, 
thus enabling any vessel to pass in or out of the new dock. 
The caisson is 95 feet long on deck, extreme breadth 25 feet, 
and the depth 45 feet. The deck is fitted with a permanent 
way, in connection with the railway in the docks, to enable 
trains to pass over and embark passengers alongside the new 
jetty. There are also footways on either side. Altogether 
there have been nearly half a million cubic yards of chalk used 
in making the banks in connection with the reclamation of the 
mudlands and for other purposes ; and when we state that a 
cubic yard weighs considerably over a ton, some idea will be 
gathered of the enormous quantity required. The chalk came 
from Micheldever, and represented about 3,000 train loads 
of twenty-five waggons each, several being brought in daily. 
Roughly speaking, about 100,000 yards of concrete, 44,000 feet 
of granite, and 6,000 yards of brickwork have been laid in the 
new graving dock. Over 20,0co loads of baulk timber have 
been used in the general construction. Thirty-six thousand 
tons of Portland cement have been ordered, and 24,000 tons 
used up to date. The amount of excavations came to 214,000 
yards, 93,000 yards of that having to be done in timbered 
trenches, some of which went down between 60 feet and 70 feet 
below the surface for the foundation of the walls, necessitating 
the use of the strongest timber. The majority of the bricks 
came from Bishop’s Waltham. In addition to the new graving 
dock, about 600 feet of the east or Itchen quay has been com- 
pleted, the new work covering an area of about Io acres, 
Alongside this quay is a depth of 28 feet at low water of spring 
tides. That quay is to be continued, to make altogether a 
length of 1,600 feet. It will then return for 420 feet, and join 
the south-west or Test quay, which will be 1,500 feet long. 
The mudlands have been enclosed with a chalk bank pre- 
paratory to building the wall. The banking is com- 
pleted, and the wall will be started on almost immediately. 
The whole area eventually will be filled up between these 
walls to the same level as the rest of the dock work, and 
will be available for railway sidings, sheds, &c. Six dredgers 
have been used in deepening the channel of the harbour toa 
depth of from 28 feet to 30 feet at low water spring tides. 
Gravel for the concrete was obtained from the dredgings, and 
the remainder was taken outside the Nab Lightship and the 
Needles passage in powerful steam hoppers. The new dock 
has been very rapidly constructed, work having been practically 
going on day and night. The latest appliances have been used 
to accelerate progress. Considering the hazardous character 


of the work, and the large number of men employed, there have 
been very few accidents, and these of a minorcharacter. This 
has been due to the attention paid in looking after the safety of 
the men. The contractors have had a most efficient staff of 
well-trained men for work of such a character. The work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. 
Colson, A.M.I.C.E., agent for Messrs. Lucas & Aird, and Mr. 
M. F. Wilson, A.M.1.C.E., watched the work on behalf of 
Messrs. Galbraith & Church, engineers for the London and 
South-Western Railway Company. 


PATENTS. ' . 

[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 

Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 

sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 

from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


13607. William Webb, for “An improved combination 
latch for doors and gates.” 

13628. James Barrett, for “ Improvements in water-closet 
fittings.” 

13631. Eugene Irving Blount, for “Improvements in or 
relating to door checks.” 

13667, Paul Bruns, for “ Improvements in roofing tiles.” 

13676. George Barrett, for “An improved sash-fast ener.” 

13719. John Colin Livington Campbell, for “ Additions to 
flushing apparatus for water-closets.” 

13720. Edward White Astele and Charles Erskine Terry- 
Terry, for “Improvements in chimney or ventilator hoods or 
cowls.” 

13779. Frank Williamson Foott, for “Improvements in 
disinfecting apparatus for flushing cisterns.” 

13790. Henry Boyd Dunn, for “An improved ridge tile for 
roofs of houses.” . 

13888. Hubert James Vick, for “Improvements in the 
construction of water-closets.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. , Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 
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[Extract from a lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
- cate Smith, F.R1ILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. y 

_ “Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6a. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


; EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

- Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 

communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the none- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—For. Extension of University Press Building, 
University Press, 6 Upperkirkgate, Aberdeen. 
ABERDEEN.—Aug..19.—For Constructing Brick and Con- 
crete Sewer. Mr. William Dyack, Town House, Aberdeen. 
ABERTILLERY.—Aug 17.—For Laying Water Mains. Mr. 
J. McBean, 1 King Street, Abertillery. 
ASHBORNE.—Aug. 21.—For Building Lock-up, Mr. J. S. 
Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 
BAILDON.—Aug. 15.—For Additions to Schools. Messrs, 
W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 
BATLEY.—Aug. 16,—For Alterations to Premises. 
Harry B. Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, Batley. 
BELFAST.—Aug. 21.—For Additions to Licensed Premises, 
Mr, J. J. M’Donald, Architect, 27 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


BETHNAL GREEN.—Aug. 12,—For Erection of a Block of 
Dwellings for the Working Classes. Mr. H. de la Hooke, 
L.C.C. Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BIRTLEY.—Aug. 22.—For Building Factory. Mr. Joseph 
English, Birtley Station. 

BLAENGARW.—Aug. 22.—For Building Cottages, Laying 
Drains, &c. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Hillside, Pentre, Wales. 

BLAENAVON. — Aug. 24.— For Constructing Reservoirs. 
Mr. T. Dyne Steel, Skinner Street, Newport, Mon. 

BRIDGERULE.—Aug. 17.—For Erecting Overshot Water. 
wheel, &c. Mr. James Lucas, Southlands, Bridgerule, Devon. 


BRIGHTON.—Aug. 9.—For Construction of Sea Wall, New 
Groyne, and other Works in connection therewith, between the 
West Pier and the Western Boundary of the Borough. Mr. 
F. J. C. May, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 14.—For Extension of Nurse’s Home. 
Messrs. Crisp & Oatley, Architects, 314 Clare Street, Bristol. 

CASTLEBAR.—Aug. 10.—For Constructing Waterworks, 
Mr. Christopher Mulvany, Court House, Athlone. 

CHICHESTER.—Aug, 21.—For Drainage of Workhouse. 
Mr. Inkpen, South Street, Chichester. 

CLEETHORPES.—Aug. 17.—For Constructing Brick and 
Puddle Gasholder Tank, &c. Mr. E. J. Brockway, Gas 
Company’s Offices, Cleethorpes. 

CLIVIGER.—Aug. 13.—For Diversion of Main Road. Mr, 
W. G. Bryning, County Offices, Preston, Lancs. 

COLCHESTER.—Aug, 12.—For Rebuilding Union Wash- 
house and Laundry. Mr. G. H. Page, Architect, Trinity 
Chambers, Colchester. 

COWBRIDGE.—Aug. 17.—For Building School, &c. Mr, 
Robert Williams, Architect, 17 Effingham Road, London, S.E. 

DALTON.—Aug. 13.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
Boundary Wall. ‘Town Clerk, Town Hall, Huddersfield. 

DEPTFORD.—Aug. 24.—For Building Public Baths and 
Laundry. Mr. Thos.,Dinwiddy, Architect, Green wich, 


Mr. 


DERBY.—Aug. 12,—For Enlargement of Schools. Messrs, 
Naylor & Sale, Architects, Irongate, Derby. 
DERRY.— For Building Two Houses, Messrs. J. G. 


Ferguson & Sons, Architects, 20 Pump Street, Derry. 
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DevizEs.—Aug. 17.—For Additions to County Asylum. 
Mr. C. S. Adye, County Offices, Trowbridge. 

DeEwspury.—Aug. 9.—For Building Reading Room. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DROMIN.—Aug. 24.—For Building Station Master’s and 
Signalmen’s Houses. Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens Street Ter- 
minus, Dublin. 

Drove Enp.—Aug. 13.—For Building Two Houses. 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, 
London, W.C. 

EpINBURGH.—Aug. 22.—For Constructing Sewers. 
Engineer, 1 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

EGREMONT.—Aug. 20 —For Construction of Pipe Sewers. 
Mr. A. Salmon, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 

ENFIELD.—Aug. 29—For the Erection of a Block of 
Schools for 1,194 Children. Mr. G, E. T. Lawrance, 181 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

ERITH —Aug. 19—For Laying about 16} Miles of Brick 
and Concrete Stoneware and Iron Sewers, together with the 
necessary Manholes, Flushing Appliances, and other Works. 
Mr. Frederick Parish, High Street, Erith, 

GARSTON.—Aug. 15.—For Sewering and Making-up Roads, 
Mr. F. W. Bowden, Public Offices, Grassendale, Lancs. 

Goop EASTER.—Aug. 15.—For Building Class-room and 
Repairs to School. Mr. Richard Mawhood, Architect, 2 Market 
Road, Chelmsford. 

GorTON.—Aug. 20.—For Constructing Earthenware and 
Cast-iron Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Lomax & Lomax, 19 Gros- 
venor Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— Auz. 12.—For Building Cor 
valescent Home. Mr. W. T. Aggutter, Architect, 7 Horse 
Market, Darlington, 

HALIFAX —Aug, 10.—For Building Farmhouse. 
‘Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

_ Harirax.—Aug. 12.—For Building Infants’ School. Mr. 
Joseph F, Walsh, Architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank 
Buildings, Halifax. 

HARRINGTON. — Aug. 20.— For Building School. 
W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

HIPPERHOLME, — Aug. 9.— For Building Three-Storey 
Warehouse. Mr. Medley Hall, Architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 
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Horpury.—Aug. 19 —For Building Caretaker’s House at 
the Cemetery. Mr. C. R. Spencer, Urban District Council 
Offices, Horbury, near Wakefield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 10.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Meltham Church Schools. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

ISLE OF Wi1GHT.—Aug. 14.—For Constructing Stations 
Buildings at Godshill and Whitwell. Messrs. Westwood & 
Winby, Whitwell, Isle of Wight. 

KEIGHLEY.— Sept. 3.— For Constructing Intercepting 
Sewer in the Bed of the River Worth. Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, 
Municipal Buildings, Keighley. 

KENMARE.—For Reconstructing Parochial Schoolhouse. 
Rev. George M’Cutchan, The Rectory, Kenmare, Ireland. 

KINSALE.—For Building National Schools. Rev. Edward 
Gibbings, The Rectory, Kinsale. 

LANCASTER.—Aug. 24.—For Building Board School. 
Robert Walker, Architect, Church Street, Lancaster. 

LLANGOED —Aug. 14.—For Building Board School and 
Master’s Residence. Mr. R. Glynne Davies, Architect, 220 
High Street, Bangor, 

LLANGYFELACH.—Aug. 12.—For Laying Water Mains. 
Mr. J. Thomas, 32 Fisher Street, Swansea. 

LEICESTER.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying and Erecting Cast- 
iron Water-tank. Mr. Alfred Colston, Millstone Lane, 
Leicester. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—Aug. 12.—For Erection of Two Houses 
for Coastguard. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 28.—Mr. Arthur A. Kemp, 82 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W. 

MANCHESTER —Aug. 16.—For Erection of Constructional 
Cast-iron Work and Steel Work for Municipal Technical 
School. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 15 Queen’s 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. Mr. W. Henry Talbot, Town Clerk. 

MAESTEG.—Aug. 12.—For Building Church for 600 Persons. 
Mr. George E. Halliday, Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 

MALLow.—Aug. 9.— For Building Forty-one Labourers’ 
Cottages. Mr. M. Regan, Clerk to the Guardians, Mallow. 

MARSKE.—Aug. 23.—For Constructing Reservoir and 
Laying Water Pipes. Mr. E. W. Lyall, 39 Northgate, 
Darlington. 


Mr. 


PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &C. 
Yard, 21 inches wide. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton 
Telephone No, 3,769 


SOLID IN VALUE! 


OPENERS, 


LIST, APRIL 10, I895. 


Sole Contractors to the London School Board. 


LARGEST MAKERS 


IN 
THE 


WORLD. 


WT. @& Re 


LEGGO'ETrT., LIMITED, 


-SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD, AND-226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


Ave. 9, 1895.] 


NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Chapel 


Fredk, W. Dixon, Architect, Guardian Buildings, Manchester. 
NOTTINGHAM.—Aug. 29.—For Trial Borings in Connection 


with Waterworks Extension. 
Church Side, Nottingham, 


Mr. D. M. F 


ROCHDALE —Aug. 14.—For Erection of Press House. Mr. 


S. S. Platt, Town Hall, Rochdale. 
ROMFORD. 

Children, 

G3 


RUSHDEN —For Building Two Houses. 


Architect, Harborough Road, Rushden. 


SHROPHAM.—Aug. 10.—For Building Classroom to Shrop- 
ham Schoolroom. Rev. G. W. Watson, Shropham, Thetford. 


SLAITHWAITE.—Aug. 14.—For Build 


—Aug. 12.—For Erection of a School for 650 
Mr. Chas. Bell, F.R.I.B,A., 3 Salter’s Hall Court, 
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0 


and School. Mr. 


. Gaskin, St. Peter’s, 


_ WARE.—Aug. 20.—For Sinking a Well, 
Fixing Gas-Engine, Pump, &c. 


WELLINGTON, SALop.—Aug, 12.—For Taking-down and 
Rebuilding a Portion of a Steeple. Mr. Chas. W. Hiatt, The 
Limes, King Street, Wellington, Salop. 


WELLINGTON.—Aug. 21.—For Laying Water Mains. 


Supplying and 


Mr. 


J. W. Littlewood, 45 Walker Street, Wellington, Salop. 


WILLESDEN.—For 


WOKINGHAM. — A 
Mr. H. Adnitt, 


WOOLWICH.—Aug. 
Room.) Mrs HAH, Ch 
wich, 


ing Four Houses. 


Mr. Arthur Shaw, Architect, Knowl, Golcar. 


STAMFORD.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Cattle Market. 
Mr. J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, Stamford. 


SUTTON.—Aug. 15.—For Building School. (Sutton Builders 


only.) Mr. Samuel Nye, 138 High Street, 


SWINDON.—Sept. 2.—For Sewering and Making Roads. 


Mr. H. J. Hamp, Regent Circus, Swindon. 


TENBURY.—Aug. 17.—For Constructing Waterworks, 


Sutton. 


Mr. 


W. Wyatt, Pride Hill Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


TIPTON.—Aug. 13.—For Erection of a 
Mr. R. B. Brett, H.M. Office of Works, 
S.W. 

* TREHARRIS.—Aug. 14 —For Building 
Cottages. 


TREORCHY.—Aug. 19—For Building 


Halliday, Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 
TRING —Aug. 21.—For Building Sunday School. 


Wm. Huckvale, Architect, Tring. 


TRURO.—Aug. 9.—For Building School. 


Yelland, 7 Princes Street, Truro. 


TURTON.— Aug. 19.—For Constructing 
Parkinson, Station Road, Turton, Lancash 


UTTOXETER.—Aug. 13.—For Drainage Works. Mr. John 


Collyer, Balance Street, Uttoxeter. 


Crown Post Office. 
12 Whitehall Place, 


from Ten to Fifteen 


Manager, Colliery Offices, Treharris, Wales. 


Church. Mr G. E. | po Erection of Two 


Road, Bradford. 


For Erection of Central Grade Higher School. 
FREEMAN, Architect, 
E. & D. MAGINNIS (accepted) 


Building Two Schools. Mr. W. Vincent, 


Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


ug. 23.—For Constructing Reservoir. 


Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Glenthorne, Hamilton Road, Reading. 


13.—For Building Engine and Pump 
urch, Architect, William Street, Wool- 


TENDERS. 


BELFAST, ' 


For Erection of a Cooling-house at the Public Abattoirs, for 
the Market Committee. 
J. & W. STEWART (accepied) 


-£1,955 9 oO 


BOLTON. 
Mr. R. K, 


-7,20,000 O O 
£20, 


BRADFORD. 


Houses, Moor Park View, Killinghall 
Mr. FRED, HOLLAND, Architect, 358 


Mr, Wakefield Road, Bradford. 
Mr. Edward Accepted Tenders. 
a3 es S. Ross, Allerton, mason ‘ C -£480 0 Oo 
J. Schofield, Laisterdyke, joiner . ; 210 10 oO 
Sewers. Mr. James J. Martin, Bradford, plumber ne uy 128 0 oO 
Nes A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer and concreter= Zhe Oun O 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater . : 36 i 


Vote.—Painter-work not let yet. 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s. ; or with Receipt, 58. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 

specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., °*“cxsosP Wo S® 


LON 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, 


a 
I Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Uadertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the| = 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets. &c.. sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by retuin of 
post certain. 
Plans, &c., best sty'e 


yJ. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ee 
LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Ret. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS 


JOHN MORGAN & SONS 


7 ~ $4. a 
alemorial Brass Engravers. 
Insurance Agents’ Plates. All kinds of Metal Fittings for 
Banks, Offices, Shops, &c. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 
40 and 42 COPTHALL AVENUE, 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
DRAWING OFFICE. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone No, 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
“Quantities” Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 


or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0O. 


“KOH-I-NOOR” 


HEXACON DRAWINC PENCIL, 14 DEGREES 


MADE BY L. &C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE Siationere! 


J 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
READING CASES. 


NEW well-made Reading Case for “THE 
ARCHITECT’’ can be supplied on appli- 
cation to the Publisher, price 2s. 6d. 


Address—P. A. GILBERT Woop, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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BRADFORD — continued. 
For Construction of Brick Sewers and Street Works at 


CROYDON. 


For Fitting-up Additional Stabling, for Messrs. Carter, Paterson 


Bradford Moor. Messrs. W. B. WOODHEAD & SON, & Cos at their Depot, Handcroft Road, Croydon. Messrs. 
Surveyors, 18 Exchange, Bradford. WILLIAM Eve & Son, Architects, 10 Union Court, Old 
Rhodes Bros, Shipley. : ; ‘ . £828 15 I0 Broad Street, E.C. 
J. Williams, Laisterdyke : Be 1 Peer) Joselyne & Young : : ; : : . LOG Ouse 
j. Robinson, Shipley ‘ 692 19 4 Harris & Wardrop ; : ‘ : ; . LOT Oe 
E. Kellett, Horton : : A 690 0 O Pager. 3163 Ono 
J. Parker, Bradford . 5 ; 684 9 2 F.& HF. Hiccs, Loughborough Junction (ac- 
H, Wilson, Great Horton . 658 Io 5 cepted) —s : , : : ” ; a Lg8iaowe 
M. Hall, Bradford 656 5 10 
W. Barrand, Bradford. 6251718 DEVONPORT. 
R. NAYLOR & SON, Scholes Cleckheaton (ac- For Extension to Platforms, &c.,at Mount Wise Bathing Place, 
cepted) . . : 5 . . 624 0 0 for the Town Council. Mr. Joun F. Burns, Borough 


Surveyor. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. G. Shellabear’ . : ° : ‘ , £567 Cr) 
For Alterations to Boys’ School, Guild Street, Burton-on-Trent. J. Goad ; f i ; . i 5 534. 0 0 
Mr. REGINALD CHURCHILL, Architect. Quantities by W. Shaddock  . F ; ; : d . 494 18 3 
Architect, C.-L: Dukes 64 esc ite ay os te i 
Hodges {usi.,0° S9 ty sae cea £360 9 O]|* AR, Debnam ,.<%; + qa) © RORg Caio 
Edwards . . . ° . ‘ 355 Oo O Ae Healy é A r ¢ ACO me OIELy: 
Stephens . : : . . . Boe pe T. JENKIN & Son, Devonport (accepted) ~ 5 .302— 20240 
Stevenson . : 320 0 O 
KERSHAW, Burton-on-Trent (accepted ) BC Ms 0 DONCASTER. 
CARDIFF. For Alteration of Property and Construction of Six Houses and 
For Erection of Warehouses and Stables off Working Street, ee at Rear of French Gate, Doncaster, for the Corpora- 
Cardiff, for Messrs. Noah Rees & Son. Messrs. J. P. 
JONES, RICHARDS & BUDGEN, Architects, 18 St. Mary MULLINS & RICHARDSON, Doncaster (accepted ). 
Street, Cardiff. DURHAM. 
Hy a Sous! a : ; £476 3 e For Construction of 263 Lineal Yards of 12-Inch, 9-Inch and 
i) epee ; i : “ eas ama 6-Inch Pipe Sewers, with Manhole, Laimpholes, Flushing- 
Win ThenaeeenCe ae re ais Na iene ec Abie chamber, &c., at Ludworth, for the Durham Rural District 
Joseph wine: : ‘ ; 3 , ; ee Pes Council.. Mr, GEORGE GREGSON, Surveyor. 
. iH ) 
Knox & Wells ‘ : : 4,495 9 O 5 Aen ‘ 2 : "Sia aes A 3 
aed gh aus F: : : ‘ : SAREE aie G. T. Manners : ; : 139 0 O 
rier spe ; , : : ‘ ; te ie a H. NICHOLSON, Sherburn (accepted) « d «  SI2T One 
‘ : : ; ; 
E. F. Richards & Co. 4333 28. 4 | Prd ett ae pilosa. vad 1c: nis Saami 
S. SHEPTON & SON (accepted) AZT Ss —Om.O FAVERSHAM. 
Architects’ estimate . : : Ee For Additions to Police-station. 
COLCHESTER. Whiting, Ospringe ; ‘ , : G90 F74 O 
For Erection of Schools in PrIOR Street. Fuller & Son, Faversham .. 5 ; «\ 2O4E- Ge 10 
A. Diss (accepted) . 4 : . « £13300 80 ERO Pryer, & Co., Maidstone : 9I 14 0 


~ HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and HIS MD COMPiIUBTE 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


In any Loeality, vide © 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—-SAWN STONE (0 Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE “GLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 
For the Prevention of Explosions in 
Kitchen and other Boilers. 
PRICE, 2 inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 


This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. 


Adopted by “ THE CARRON CO.,”? who state that they have 
found them to work with “ aiyoLuee certainty.” 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER C0, 


209 CITY ROAD, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High=-Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING C0. 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 
86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


fae New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


A a ST 
SET of ART PLATES published in “THE 

ARCHITECT”’ “it be forwarded on application to 
CILBERT WO 


PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, Ww.C. 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Co, 


SF pada ON -TRENT. 


LESFORWALLS & FLOORS. 


a. s 


Ave. 9, 1895.) 


EASTBOURNE. 


For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Cement and Kerb for the Cor- 
Mr. Rk. M. GLOYNE, Borough Surveyor. 


poration. 


Cast-tron Pipes. 


Cochrane, Grove & Co, . ; ; ‘ 
Macfarlane & Co. . : 3 : : 
Stanton Ironworks . : 

Clay Cross Co. 3 , : 

D. Stewarts & Co. . ‘ i . 
Cochrane & Co. . ; : : 
Maclaren & Co. = 3 : 
Staveley Iron and Coal Co. 
ROBERTS BROS. (accepied) . , 
Birkley Ironworks (half quantity) . 


Cement. 


Dartford Cement Co, 

Francis & Son 5 

Robins & Co. . 

Robins & Co. . : : 

Borstal Cement Co. : ; A 
Trenchman & Weekes 

J. B. White & Co. . ; : 
Formby’s Cement Co. . : Chart 
H. R. Lewes & Co. 5 - : ‘ 
Sussex Portland Cement Co. . ; 
T. K. Stapley . : , 

J. PETERS (accepted ) : : 
Sussex Portland Cement Co. . 5 


Cast-tron Kero. 


A, Dodman : A 7 : 
Engineer Supply Gos ; é : : 
Tees Ironworks A A a F % 
Tees Ironworks : ; : é f 


J. Bagshaw & Son . j - - : 
W. Weekes & Son . : : : 
Staveley Ironworks . i . 3 ; 
J. & S. Roberts. 

Birkley Iron Co. . 

W. Lucey . ; 

STANTON IRONWORKS (accepted ve 


4 sas " PORTLAND GEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
h Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
% Cardiff and Hereford Waiter 
@ Works. 
: Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors & Street Paving, 


*" ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand- -carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e, 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
AGENT FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


ALABASTER 
sacs me. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 

( Cecile of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 

tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 

post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L~ 
Peonee ns MM A RB L B sasren 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES:—- 
WARD & CO., 


B. 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST: S.W. 
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Lal 


- £42,937 
37,683 
355475 
33,000 
32,480 
31,662 
31,632 
31,332 
. 29,686 
MeL Ob al 
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2,470 
1,700 
1,620 
1,600 
1,600 
1,560 
1,525 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,450 
1,412 


N 
uw 
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_ 

Q20F O50 Gis OLOrO! Olu 


ON 
as 

= 
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RITCHIE & 60., 


ENGINEERS. 


ART METAL 
Workers. 


LUX-CGALOR 


EDINBURGH. 


iM 


For the Demolition of Old Properties in Lady Stair’s Clnse, &- , 


Edinburgh. Quantities by Mr. JoHN Cooper, A.M.I.C.E,, 


Borough Engineer. 


A. Brunton & Sons, North Mare te 86920, 19-46 
9 W. Dobson, Edinburgh 7Siaalte a 
6 A. Waddell & Sen, Edinbu gh 698 4 oO 
a John Lownie, Edinburgh 6537) Obs 
= Richard Wallace, Edinburgh : O12 400 
a R, BUCHAN & SONS, Edinburgh (accepted ) 535 0 O 
B ELGIN. 
o | For Work in Gane with the Repair of Part of High 
° Street, Elgin, for the Town Council. Mr. D. MACKIN- 
O TOSH, "Borough Surveyor. 

G. Shanks : : ~ £1,042 If 9 

T. Maclean ; 869 16 8 
8 A. Mackay : 826 6 o 
s J. Lets, Aberdeen (accepted). Pea We ee 
Oo GALASHIELS. 
© | For Erection of Bridge, of Stone Piers, &c., and Steel Span 
2 over the River Gala at Galafoot, Galashiels, for the Cor- 
¢ poration. 
5 “W. OLIVER, Edinburgh (accepted) -£636 0 Oo 
fe) GLOUCESTER. 
© | For Supplying and Erecting a Steel Girder Bridge and Line of 
o Water-pipes over the River Severn. 

2 Cochrane & Co, Dudley . . £2,488 11 6 
e Joseph Westwood & Co., Limited, London 2,403 7 20 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Limited, Thornaby- ae 

on-Tees . «- 2145 03) 4 
5 Andrew Handyside & Sou Limited, Derby 2,030 16 Io 
% John Butler & Co., Leeds’ : 1,869}16 o 
5 Edward Finch & Co., Limited, Chepstow 15786) 830.0 
- John Lysaght, Limited, Bristol : 1,766 19576 
o | For Erection of a New Sanitary Pie Stabling, &c. 
fo) H. A. Forse, Bristol . : £6, 335 ono 
fo) G. H. Wilkins, Bristol i 6,300 are) 
fo) Alfred King & Sons, Gloucester 6,298 0 o 
oO William Bowers & Co., Hereford 5,701 Woy 4 
fo) D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester . 5,795. 18"10 
o Gurney Brothers, Gloucester 5,077. O70 


ESTAB 


Telegrams, 


EN |"'LIMMER, LORDON,” 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE pall a OORRANT, 


[1s71., 


Telephone, 


862, 


q 
2PRM-ONFURRS 


JOMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Roofs, 


Stove For Carriageways, Footways, F ‘loors, 
Manufacturers. Lawn Tennis Court ts, £c. 

ener | ivery information to be obtaincd ab 
ARCHITECTS’ Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O, 

Designs : i f 

Q; 3 Trt ae gy 5 
SKILFULLY BS BEST GREEN 
Executed, its 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


= 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT 
Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C.| 


ROOFING 


atic Flags and 


24 Tavistock St., Covent 


SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour ar d Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 

Lnareon 1862, 

“ Model Dwelling,” 

Castie Hxhipit 


vines \LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Ipronens 3) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


<= ~ 
For Pivoes AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


) aurTenueRE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


CCLESIASTICAL, Heraldic, and Emblem- 
Illustrated 


New: 
jon, 1887. 


Banners. 


Price List and Special Designs from 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Church Decorators, 
Garden, London, W.C 


P. A. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT " will be forwarded on application to 


CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


the Oompany’s 
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DN ——————— 
GUILDFORD. GOREY. 

For Laying-out and Construction of a New Cattle Market in | For Erection of a Dispensary, Medical Officer’s Residence, 
the Woodhridge Road, Guildford. Mr. F, f. Maurey, Offices, &c., Coolgreany, Gorey, Ireland, for the Guardians. 
C.E, Borough Surveyor. P. DOYLE, Barnton, Wexford (accepied) . £1,278 see 

No. 1.—Builder Work. 
HORSHAM. 
glett & H d : : 8,2 0 Oo 
se ea & on ne ’ ; . : ’ aes o o| For Erection of Shop; &c , Queen Street, Horsham, for Messrs. 
Longley & Co. . : ‘ 4 f ; (1) 185 OenO King & Sons, Limited. Mr. C. H. Burstow, Architect. 
Peters ; ; : H- 6,887, 10810 PETERS & SON, Horsham, main building (ac- 
P. C. May, Guildford (accepted ) On ba tis a thS SO mC cepted ii. oa es ea 
Cunliffe . ; , My AB EEA Me Extra Shop Fronts, £35. 
Me ae arian Bs , 

Raybould & Co. A ; ; ; : 28a SO Oe O BUGts 
Branthwaite & Kirk. ; ; ’ F . 2,556 6 3| For Alterations and Additions to St, Mary’s Catholic Schools, 
Weekes & Co., Limited . 4 : ‘ . 235221 0 0 Wilton Street, Hull. Messrs, SMITH, BRODRICK & 
Pierson & Co. . : : 2,322 2.0 6 LOWTHER, Architects, Hull. 
London and Lancashire Engineering Co. Peper: ty Gs Pattinson Bros... : : : . : . £1,086 0 oO 
Weyman & Co. : F IU.ZitrO WO. BO Hall . : 5 5 : - - : - SiOm O07. O 
Blackwall Iron Co., Limited a : : a SHieNe is): >) Goates. ‘ : : : : . . 804 0 O 
Jukes, Coulson & Cols oat en, ike ke TORT Harper 9. 5 8 ve 
Morton & Co ,-Limited 2 Ooh aa) ead.) bears zaromns moe 2) SE Se et ai a We o Oo 
A. J. Ellis ; “ : : ; . 1,989 {810 co : . . . : . . 70 19 II 
Glover & Sons, Limited yi 4c Ph hina Gas eEe7 salon mecleys: Levitt. Vs .  ) 
Hill & Smith . ? ; ; ; é 2 eT 2a tO Southern . . ra My : . : : 750 09 9O 
Dyne, Steel & Co. i” 6 Sean) el peeeeelsz258 geo ee Oo Cone 2 OS ern 
Keay & Co., Limited . ; : 1.686 Halo JACKSON & Son, Witham (accepted) . A 705 10 O 
Lucy & Co, Oxford (accepted) : : ve 1,075 O90 
J. Mollom & Co, 4 : ; Fel, 5 Loan aKO KIRTON-IN-LINDSEY. 

For Erection of Infants’ School and Offices, to accommodate 

HALIFAX. 156 Children, for the Kirton-in- nse School Board, 

For Building New Barn, Mistal, Piggery, Boundary Wall, Hele: Son. . £696 0 o 

Formation of Yard and Approach Road at Hoyle Bank ane ; - 624 0 0 


Head, Luddendenfoot, near Halifax. Mr. T.L. PATCHETT, W. COLLEY, Owston Ferry, < vid Bawtry (accepted) 617 19 
Architect, Halifax. 


Accepted Tenders. KNOCKHOLT. 
Fucavator, Mason and Bricklayer Work. For Erection of Police-station. 

J. Gaukroger, Warley, near Halifax. Wiltshire & Sons, Sevenoaks . 5 : £2,425 ome) 
Carpenter and Joiner. Durtnell, Brasted . : : : ° 2,397 °0 .0 
E. Alderson & Co., Luddendenfoot. Denne & Son, Deal . sees A A 23440 Onno 
Plumber and Glaszter. Pryer & Co, Maidstone . ‘ sakes «223345 OsEO 
W. Alderson, Luddenden. Graty, Bromley . é . 5 > 2.200 mary an 
Slater, &c. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone : : «2,270 oe Ou 
J. Robinson, Luddendenfoot. AVARD, Maidstone (accepted) . : , .. 216g Rome 


D. HULETT & CO, Lute. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS | 


/ AND FITTINGS MANUFACTURERS. 
Estimates submitted for Complete Installations. Large Staff of Competent Workmen under experienced supervision 


GASFITTERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS LIGHTING AND HOT-WATER APPLIANCES. 
ELECTRIC BELL AND SPEAKING-TUBE FITTERS. 
Gasfitting Manufacturers, Chandeliers, Brackets, Hall Lights, de. 


SHOWROOMS AND MANUFACTORY :— 


55 and 66 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. wr 
iss a : 


NOW READY, 


VOLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
sean ate inl A — 
KNOWLE. LONDON, 
For Pulling-down old Farmhouse and Erecting New One at | For Building Chimney Shaft, 150 Feet High, for the Shoreditch 

Waterfield Farm, Knowle, Warwick. Mr. F. P. TREPESS, Vestry. 

Architect, Warwick. nee ae W. Neil. F : : . : : . £3,420 10 O 
Corbett : : : : £3575 oO Yates & Co. : ? ; P : 23701 .ay OC 
Thompson . : : : : 5 : 550 0 O Myles & Warner. a O7..0. 0 
J. Tallis : : 3 : : ; : Su524N- OF O MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & Co., Gracechurch Street 
1 Fallis|*. ’ : : st 457050 (accepted Tian: : ; ; : : aEa0n5 4 O@ O 
Robbins. : 7 445 "9 | Pop Cc a ten rer : : 

A. H. GOFF, Alcester (accepted i" : : emo 4 Neat en Reee Sey OE ERA CTs ies 

' LEYTON. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . : : £h 27 Aa Oso 

For Making-up, Kerbing and Paving Streets, for the Urban Finch & Co, Lambeth .  . =. 1,260 0 0 

District Council, Mr. WILLIAM DAWSON, Surveyor. Symes, Stratford sths Gained OO Ogg 

M. Calnan, Commercial Road . ; ‘ ; Lt eek eye ae’ 

Road-making. Wells, Crouch Hill . : TOO lms Ono 

Wadey_ . . . . . . . ~£1,157 oe 6 C. W. Killingback & Co., Camden Town. 1,090 O O 

(ORE SOO ARR i MMMM ro CS LENS 2 is R. BALLARD, LIMITED, Childs Hill (accepted) 957 90 0 
Jackson . A : ‘ - : : 2 1;0258c0".0 

Griffiths . : ; . 1,009 4. 0| For Cutting’ Away Brickwork, Providing Channels, &c., in 

R. BALLARD, lbarn (accepted ) , H Hi oSoni7 aS Connection with the Heating Apparatus at Great College 

Engineer’s eantate © f : . 1,244 0 0 Street School, Camden Town, for the London School 

: Adamant iS tone. Board. 

Wilson . , P : ; : ; ahd; 7734130 Vernall, Danes & Co. . : ; A F £398 ome) 
Wadey . : a i i ; ; WEEZeT eras 2 R. A. Yerbury & Sons “ . . : 358 0 O 
Jackson . ; A . > . 1,670: 0 0 Cowley & Drake . A : . 7 é J 305)" OneG 
Anderson . : : : : f : Went O5 72 55.02 W. T. Ballard. . . , , : «344, 5-49 
Adamant Stone Co. . d é : : eel Oss a7 Tt A.M. Sparks  . + |; : Se « 334 9° 
Griffiths . ‘ i , 5 PeETOlO tA 7 Marchant & Hirst ‘ : ‘ : : (3b sc OnLO 
es BALLARD (accepted) nt ener cee rc t.)) 0 Kirby & Chase. +. “re 275 0 O 
ngineer's estimate . - 1,692 © 0O| For Overhauling the Heating, Cooking and sete Apparatus 
_ Victoria Indurated Stone, at the Highbury Grove Truant School. fiers 

Wadey . she eal oni Sea caren oe|)) J. raser Ge Son’. >. + §2,£290M,.OEO 
Victoria Stone Co. . . . . . - 1,331 14 6 T. Potter & Sons, Limited. F ; tec herihe 
Griffiths . : . : : : sy tl eee dy990..5° 10 J. & F. May ; , : ae BPH 8. -2a1859.0100 
Anderson . . . : ° : : . 1,288 16 Io J. F. Clarke & Sons . : : ; : e 1tououNe 
eae Cicicdi Fy - 6 4 1,284 7 8 Benham <2 sons aLimited ye astss, ws ©. 150/10 5o 
Engineer’s Sea e ae RRR ee Oe 8 a 5 For Providing and Fixing Two Sliding Glazed Partitions and 

Forming Doorway at tke Victoria School, Starch Green. 
NELSON. . H. C. Clifton : : ‘ : mR. phe roe) 
for Construction of about Seventy Yards of Culverting, &c., F. T. Chinchen . ; see ‘ 115\7, 0 anO 

at Reedyford, for the Corporation. Mr. BALL, Borough S::Polden. : é : ; : sy 1400s OO 

Engineer. Accepted Tenders. Cowley & Drake . : ; - A : : lok elope oO 
'D. Flory, river culverting . 3 AL,V3o112.. 0 G. Lyford . : ; : ; : : Ph bi Nek ee, 
J. & M. Hawley, Carr Road sewerage : ‘ 109 0 O G. Neal 2 : ; ; : ; : atch + One 


Ta: BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON 1 Bam : 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” ® G.W.R., WESTBOURNE ParK, W, 
pAQOLITE, Sonne! Head Offices: BATE. GM ae 


InconPoRATING PICTOR & eae RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd. 
> MARSH & CO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


a KSP 
_ of 
QUARRIES. lh ale QUARRIES. | ¢° Ap, 
MONK’S PARK u wW&s aqit® box GROUND 
: \ EN oem ; | , 
ore ant STOKE GROUND. | 
CORNGRIT. «unre Qe © To be | 
Registered wh gv obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. _ Registered 

TRADE MARK. FARLEIGH DOWN. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | WINSLEY GROUND. PERADE MAB: 


PARQUET FLOORINGS . a UK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


as 
One inch and 2-inch thick. One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super. 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, Fe. 


tar " 
§y.Bp 


\ 
ws Rs Se gop Immense Stock alone ready for Laying. 
PA 4 . JOINERY. 74 
"OW cs ny 
| \\ oe INTER- 
\} OS liN LOCKING 
S51 [>> SYSTEM 
& AG Mage rae ng 
. W sh | lock Hloorson & 
ww 4 


Concrete, Stine, 
we os x Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick, MARBLE MOSAIC and Deal Floors. 
Wr ah Ses Melee mn PAVEMENTS 
ZAI tes Parquet, Executed in all PL 


Wood Backing. Styles. 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS, 
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De as 


LONDON— continued. 


For Taking-down and Refixing Two Entrance Gateways, 


LONDON— continued. 
For Providing and Fixing Glazed Sliding Partitions in the Girls 
and Infants’ Departments of the Laxon Street School, 


Taking-down Iron Fencing, &c., at Waller Road School, Bermondsey 
Hatcham.. ; 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works, dee: Sean s ¢ , ; : ‘ £230 Z 5 
Limited . : : . : - : . £368 o 0 J. Marsland. 145 0 0 
J. & A. Oldman : d “ : ; $ ANBOE ae ORO Wie Thole : : : ; 139 0 0 
Ww. Akers & Co. . : : : . ; #292 ,0 0 et i ; 
& C. B For Providing New Lavatories in the Infants’ Department of 
J.& C. Bowyer . : . : . . 3 VAGUE Mee Ke) 
J. Frampton J : ; 5 ‘ 249 © 0 the Boundary Lane School, Camberwell. 
B. Ey Nightingale gam eee 225 0 O ee HM WR ee in? ge ae ? a a 4 
He, Lemeyy fe)" 2. Gide are oan etein 2690 0'l, Mitchell & Co.... -. Sete eo rc 
For Taking-down and Refixing Partition, Providing a New W. V. Goad ; ; 4 : ; ‘ +> 149° 0G 
Partition, Skylight, &c, and Improving the Ventilation at R. A, Marshall . : : i . : 2 NARI eG. 
Bonner Street School, Bethnal Green, for the London J. Marsland . : . : ‘ ‘ : 5 11860 Seo 
School Board. For Providing and Fixing Additional Radiators.on the Top 
Tr Hsjacksonme. 1£295\70" 0 Floor of the Everington Street School, Hammersmith, 
W. Gregar & Son ? ; : : . ei 007 with Condense- Cylinder and Small Steam Pump in 
JT. Robey s nls . ‘ : : . 215 30"o Baseinent. 
Gibb & Co. . . . . . . . ye aie Oe J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . 5 ; . £253 0 0 
J. F. Holliday be eae 5 : REA Ono J. Fraser & Son . é ; : A : 173j10 20 
Whitere'Son (2.5 7s yur . sor 3 Ome O J. F. Clarke & Sons. . . . . - 167 "Oe 
For Dividing Two Rooms at Amberley Road School, Harrow ye renal = Ripe . 2 a tee ys rs 


d modating Sixty each, into Three Rooms f ¢ ity 
Road, accom ing y 5 e Rooms for PINXTON. 


Forty each. ai 
G. H. Sealy . -teaes ns : £277 2000 For Erection of School for 240 Children, together with Class. 
Ba TeChintheniie 2. att , ; ; . 220 0 0 rooms, Outbuildings, &c. ; also for Alterations and _Addi-. 
H. C. Clifton : ; . £213 00 tions to present Schools at Kirkstead, Pinxton, \ near. 
Cowley & Drake. 175 10 oO Alfreton. Mr. ARTHUR KING, Architect. ile 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons 1504.09 0 H. Goodall, Pinxton, builder. : oa £1,390 OO 
Stevens Bros. . , 1380 ¥ 0 Brassington & Bingham, Pinxton,:carpenter . 298 14 0 
G. Neal 129 0 O C, Shaw, Ridding, plumber, &c. . : : 180 0 © 
J. Christie 118 20,0 _PUDSEY. 


For Carrying-out the Fourth Section of the Sewerage Scheme. 
GARFORTH BROS, Mirfield (accepted) . £1,924 0°90 


RUABON. 


For Providing New Skylight and Forming Two Additional 
Windows, &c., at Holden Street School, Battersea, for the 
London School Board. 


W. Hammond . é ; é 4, .£414..0 o| For Extension of Sewer, Acrefair, Ruabon; for the Wrexham. 
Holloway Bros. 5 scare . 307, 0 10 Rural District Council. Mr. J. PRICE EVANS, Engineer, 
Lathey Bros. ; F ; st 75. 1. 0°O Argyle. Chambers, Wrexham. 

R. E; Williams & Sons > 3204050 Te. fORES, ; 3 ae ite : ; 5 : ~ £55 4-0 
W. Downs 3 : ; ° LeBigeiowo R. Hopley- . eBite : : 53 15 Oo 
J. Garrett & Son . 5 235;.0 0 JENKINS & JONES, Ruabon (accepted) . 49 15 oO 


SU GCG’S 


SYSTEMS OF 


NTILATION. 


VENTILATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SUGG’S PATENT ‘ CONTINUOUS?) 
UP-DRAUGHT ”’ VENTILATOR, 


FITTED WITH VALVE. | 
DOWN-DRAUGHT IMPOSSIBLE. | 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
AND EFFECTIVE. 


[Co]0 0-0 0)0 1 0 HO 0 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GAS & 


PATENT CONCEALED ROOF |  plALC |. 
VENTILATOR (ELEVATION). 


LIGHTING 
WILLIAM SUGG & CO. 


Vincent Works, Westminster, S.W.:; 1 & 2 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cro 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE INLET VENTILATOR. 


CATALOGUES 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


ON APPLICATIUN. 


IMPROVED APPL 


HOT WATER ENGINEERS. < 


REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


NORMANTON & MAJOR’S: 
PATENT EXHAUST OUT— 


ALL KINDS OF LET VENTILATOR. 


VENTILATING GAS LIGHTS. 


PATENT CONCEALED ROOF VENTILATOR 
(SECTION). 


IANCES FOR . 


;"HEATING, COOKING AND VENTILATING. 


; LIMITED, 
ss, W.C.; 1a Ludgate Hill, E.C.; &e. 


oe 
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READING. 
For Erection of Art Gallery. 
McC. FITT (accepted) . . ‘ : 


RUSHDEN. 


For Enlargement of Rushden Conservative Club. Mr. H. H. 
PACKER, Architect, Wellingborough. 


gr PL Ye Re) 


Jj. RIVETT, Wellingborough (accepted ) < edou OO 
antec, Berrill | s: : : ; ‘ ; Se21G0) Ow .O 
J. Sturges. . : : : 2 7 te o10L 070 
‘G. Henson . : : : ; : 2 Pegaso; 0 
R. Marriott . : + “ ; : é Phacars i eu? SR) 
H. Sparrow. : C : : : : pe Bsigy Me) WS) 
Hacksley Bros. . 3 ; : é ( E309! Or O 
SOUTHMINSTER. 
© or Construction of Sewer. 
Cook, Burnham . : ; é . : JAILS <0, 10 
Stammers, Southminster . : ; : Fie cto BER) 
WILDING, Maidon (accepted) . : ; Sahl One On eO 
SOUTHWICK. 


for Construction of Drain in Watling Lane, for Steyning West 
Rural Council. 


Woolgar . : : : : : : pr Dey en Col he) 

Rooke ; é : : ; : £734, 108.0 

(GrOVeS).) |) . am act - A ; 5 Pea Te) 

Gillam . A : ¢ , : ; : 5 WAG. Leh 
; TALYCAFN. 


€or Construction of a Steel Girder Road Bridge, with Masonry 
Piers and Abutments, over the River Conway, at Talycafn, 
North Wales, and Approach Roads leading to the same, 
for the Talycafn Bridge Company. Messrs. DAWSON & 
FYsON, Engineers, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 
.. A. THORNE, 47 Victoria Street, Westminster (accepied ). 


WOOLSTON. 

For Erection of Additional Classrooms, &c., St. Mark’s Infants’ 
School, Woolston, for the St. Mary Extra School Board, 
Southampton. Messrs. MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, 
Architects, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 


W. Franklin, Southampton. 5 ‘ é .£994 0 0 
A. Wheeler, Lymington . : : 2 oe O19, 199.0 
Playfair & Toole, Southampton . : ; AZ olepseeta tats 
H. Stevens & Co., Southampton. ; A jy fy hile (op yee: 
C. & A. Witt, Southampton : - é O50 18 Ou O 
A. Warden, Southampton *. ; é ‘ ) 8801.56.50 

* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Educational 


Department. 
WREN’S CROSS. 
For Repairs and Sanitary Work at Police-station. 


CRUTTENDEN (accepied ) £2350 O 
Pryer & Co. : Z10PES Eo 
Foord . 5 147 II II 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS, 


Mr. JAMES SAUNDERS RANDELL, of Bath,zhas been elected a 
director of the Bath Stone Firms, Limited, in the place of the 
late Mr. James Stone. Mr. Randell was the senior partner of 
Randell & Saunders, the well-known stone firm of Corsham. 
He has a practical knowledge of the trade and a wide 
experience, which cannot but be of much service to the 
company. 

WE are informed that the Town Council of Peterhead are 
about to build new public baths. 

AT a recent meeting of the City Parish Council of Aberdeen, 
the advisability of building new offices was considered, but no 
decision has yet been arrived at. 

THE St. Pancras Female Orphanage, Hampstead Road, is 


with, giving greater brilliancy to the 


to be rebuilt from the design of Mr. H. A. Bridgman, at an 


TONBRIDGE. 6 7 
for Painting and Repairs of Police-station. Coe ay gee aiey epee a ? 
Pryer & Co.. ; : : ; : ; £259 3.9 THE Marquis of Salisbury has given r1oo/, towards the 
ie ON : f i z } : ‘ '*783 18 6 | restoration of the spire of Salisbury Cathedral. 
ELKINGTON (accepted) : ‘ , : Seuloee Lon. 4 THE late Mr. George Woofindin has bequeathed a part of 


his estate, of which the total value is estimated at 134,325/, to 
the erection of almshouses and of a convalescent home for the 
benefit of persons living in the city or neighbourhood of 
.£485 0 oO, Sheffield. 


mwWmo Ti Cc FE. 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY, TWO FINE ETCHINGS OF 


WELLS AND GHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


By W. HANSON. 
A few Artists’ Proofs can now be subscribed for, Price 21s. each. 


| EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. 
‘SIZE of PLATES—Wetts, Fifteen and a Half Inches by, Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 
Cuicuester, Fifteen Inches by Ten ‘and a Quarter Inches. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 


THE “‘E.R. A’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office -_4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 
Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 


new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 
picture, and more 


WEST BROMWICH. 


For Extension of Public Baths. 
-J. HAZEL (accepted) . 


definition of detail. 


pa For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
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THE War Office authorities, who are erecting large 
cavalry barracks at Crown Hill, near Plymouth, have decided 
to convert Plymouth citadel, which dominates the Sound, into 
a large cavalry depot. The first section, the tender for which 
has just been accepted, is to be completed by May 1897, and 
will include the demolition of the old magazines and the 
erection of an officers’ mess block, at a cost of nearly 50,000/. 
Next year the second section will be commenced, and will 
include the pulling down of the old married quarters and the 
building of a large drill quadrangle. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that Messrs. Hobbs, 
Hart & Co., of Arlington Street, London, N., have received the 
following letter, bearing testimony to the value of their safes 
in connection with the recent disastrous fire at Mar Lodge :— 
“15 Portman Square : July 9, 1895.—Sir,—I am desired by the 
Duke of Fife to express his complete satisfaction with the 
safe which you supplied to Her Royal Highness some years 
ago, and which thoroughly withstood the severe test to which 
it was subjected during the fire at Mar Lodge.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant (Signed) C. H. Taylor.—Mr. Charles Lee, 
general manager, HeEBe Hart & Co., Limited.” 


MR. A, PAYNE, the district surveyor, summoned a firm of 
builders for commencing works in rear of 114 Cadogan Terrace 
without the notice required by Section 145 of the London 
Building Act. The defendants admitted the offence but said 
it took place owing to a misunderstanding with their employer, 
the occupier of the house. The magistraie said that the notice 
ought to be given, and imposed a fine of 2s. 6d. a day from the 
time when the notice should have been given, and allowed 
12s. 6d. costs. 


THE Exhibition Galleries of the British Museum will be 
open to the public in the evening from eight to ten o’clock on 
and after Monday next. 


AN exhibition and museum of hygiene of the Faculty of 
Science will be held next October at Buenos Ayres. Manufac- 
turers and patentees desirous of exhibiting are desired to make 
immediate application to the Argentine Consulate-General, 


VARIETIES. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 


NIALL L 
WORKS 


ARG HEA 


EMBOSSED, (Ga an ne a 
PRINTED, PAINIED. Seeds Se 
MOSAIC 5 ENCAU 


MAJOLI CA 


THE picturesque old church of St. Mary’s, Swansea, is about’ 
to be partially rebuilt. ; 
THE new schools, Tonyrefail, are bemg warmed and ven- 
tilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 

THE Poole Town Council have decided to pay Mr. James” 
Lemon, C.E, the sum of 113/. 19s. 7a, the amount of the 
account sent in for'visits to Poole for advice on drainage for the 
petiod between December 1891 and June 1895, including 
travelling and hotel expenses. 

THE foundation-stones of the extensions to Gosforth 
Asylum, Newcastle, were laid on July 31. Mr. J. W. Dyson, 
architect, along with Mr. Walter Scott, contractor, presented 
the Mayor with a handsome bowl, which, in addition to the 
mayor’s arms, city arms, mayor’s monogram and the monograms 
of the architect and contractor, bore the following inscription :—~ 
‘Presented to Alderman W. H. Stephenson, mayor of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, chairman of the committee of visitors, on the 
occasion of his laying one of the foundation-stones of the new 
City Lunatic Asylum, Gosforth, July 31, 1895, by the architect, 
John Dyson, and the contractor, Walter Scott.” : 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN BELGIUM. 


A REPORT upon the system and working of light railways in 
Belgium has been prepared by Mr. G. Cary-Elwes, honorary 
attaché to the British Legation, who has devoted much time: 
and attention to the work. He says :— 

The National Society of Local Railways (“Société Nationale 
de Chemins de Fer Vicinaux”), was founded in 1885 as an aid to 
agriculture, industry and commerce, which were then suffering 
from serious depression. It was determined to build light rail- 
ways or steam tramways along existing roads, and with a 
narrow gauge, which would admit of cheaper materials in the. 
construction of the lines and less expensive rolling-stock, - 
would thereby insure the greatest economy, and, through the 
consequently reduced rates, would enable agriculturists and 
others to convey the produce of their labour to local markets, 
and also to compete with foreign producers. 

In July 1894—that is to say, after nearly nine years’ experi-. 
ment—the number of light railways in Belgium authorised by 


We 


nce ED. 


SHO 


RTHS , NTAL. 


GLAZED, 


iS MOSAICSC 


MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 


kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, on application. 


Patterns can also be seen and particulars 


obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed Agents, 


Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 99 St. 


Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Government was 75, extending over 836 miles, the longest of 
these being 34} miles, and the shortest about 1 mile. 

Of tkese 75 lines, 6, covering a distance of nearly 36 miles, 
belong to private companies, who have obtained from the 
Government the concession necessary for their establishment. 
Of the remaining 69, all of which are owned by the National 
Society, 59 are completed, 6 are being built, and 4 are about to 
be built. 

At the end of 1893, at which date the last general report 
was issued, the number of light railways in Belgium, including 
both those belonging to the National Society and those owned 
by private companies, was 68, extending over 8084 miles, that 
being a proportion of nearly 29 per cent. to the ordinary rail- 
way system of the country, which covered 2,809 miles. 

In addition to the 75 light railways existing in July 1894, 
there were at that date 19 lines, covering a distance of 141 
miles, for which the concession had been asked for from the 
Government ; 60 lines, covering 702} miles, under considera- 
tion ; and 5 lines, extending for nearly 61 miles, to the con- 
sideration of which the Government authorisation had been 
requested, these 84 prospective lines making, with the existing 
75, a grand total of 159 light railways, extending over 1,740 
miles. Some of the lines under consideration are extensions of 
existing ones. 

As to the gauge used on these light railways, of the sixty- 
two lines belonging to the National Society at the end of 1893, 
fifty (covering 6134 miles) have a gauge of 1 métre. or about 
14 yards, seven (covering 130} miles) have a gauge of 1'067 
metres, or about 3 inches broader than the previous one, and 
five (covering nearly 29 miles) have a gauge of 1'435 métres, or 
1% yards. The first of these three is the one chiefly used by 
the National Society on account of the economy its narrowness 
insures. The seven lines which have the second gauge were 
so built to admit of their connection with Dutch light railways 
of that gauge. The third and broadest gauge, which is the 
ordinary railway gauge of the country, has been used for a few 
lines distinguished by their short distance and by the extra 
bulk of the goods carried by them, these considerations together 
being held sufficient to outweigh other disadvantages. 

The capital necessary for the establishment and working 
of the sixty-two lines belonging to the National Society has 
been subscribed separately for each line, by (1) the State, 
(2) the pruvinces, (3) the communes and (4) private individuals. 
The amount subscribed to these sixty-two lines together, from 
1885 to the close of 1893, ze. the length of time the National 
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Society had been in existence, amounted to 2,349,760/., of 
which the State had advanced 635,840/, the provinces 
658,0807., the communes ¢60,160/., and private individuals. 
95,6807. Their respective shares were therefore 27 per cent., 
28 per cent., 40°; per cent., and 4;%, per cent, of the total sub- 
scribed. 

It may here be observed that the annual proportion between 
the capital subscribed by the public shareholders and that sub- 
scribed by private individuals has not greatly varied from year 
to year since the Society was formed. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MESSRS. THOS. COOK & SON’S COMMEMORATIVE BUILDING 
LEICESTER. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN,_CRYPT.. 
DINING-ROOM, GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE. 


WHITTON COURT, SALOP. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that the Self-Lock 
Roofing Tile Co. have a number of large contracts in hand, 
and are now, since opening their new London works, able to 
cope with the large demand for their tiles. They have, how-- 
ever, found it advisable to open district offices throughout the 
country. At Dewsbury, Yorkshire, they have eight machines 
working, also at Derby and Nottingham, and two machines 
each at Felixstowe and Ipswich. They are also opening 
offices in Glasgow, for Scotland. The patent tiles of this. 
company can now be seen on the roof of the Burmese Theatre 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition, London. The appearance of 
the tiles is delightful, lending an excellent effect to the very 
pretty building which has been erected by Mr. Cunnah, lately 
the managing director of the Cunnah-Wright Construction Co.,, 
and which has been erected on the Cunnah-Wright patent steel 
lath principle. 
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YORKSHIRE INDUSTRIES. 


WE have much pleasure in calling attention to the patent 
ventilators manufactured by the patentee, Mr. Geo. Cooper, of 
Electric Works, Wicker, Sheffield, whose business was esta- 
blished in 1848. Itis specially claimed for these ventilators that 
they may be adapted to any style of architecture, that they are 
the cheapest, most reliable and effective in the market, also 
that as the area of the openings between the shields are twice 
as large as the area of the air-shaft there is a free discharge of 
vitiated air. The ventilator consists of a number of shields 
which are rivetted to a common axis, and so arranged that they 
cover up in a radial manner the whole of the opening at the top 
of the air-shaft. Space is left between the edges of each shield ; 
by this means it does not signify in what direction the wind 
may be travelling, for a continuous and powerful up-current is 
created. It may be used for the cure of smoking chimneys, as 
the simplicity of the ventilator makes the cost so small. 
Wherever it has been adopted it has given great satisfaction. 
We call attention to some of the principal buildings which have 
been fitted with Cooper’s patent ventilator, viz, the new 
Midland Station, Leicester; the L. & N.-W. R. Company’s 
new goods station, Sheffield ; the Corn Exchange, Sheffield ; 
the new City Theatre, and the Alexandra Opera House, of the 
same town ; the new public baths and the new Theatre Royal, 
Rotherham ; and for various large works in Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Bradford, Shrewsbury, Aberystwith, 
Newport (Mon.), Cork, Paris, Berlin, Cape Town and numerous 
other large towns at home and abroad. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


THE autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute will be 
held in Birmingham on the 2oth, 21st, 22nd and 23rd of this 
month. The meeting will be held at the Council House, where 
the president, council and members of the Institute will be 
formally received by the Mayor, and by Sir Benjamin Hingley, 
Bart., Mr. Arthur Keen and the members of the local reception 
committee. In the evening there will be a conversazione and 
reception in the City Council House and Art Gallery by the 
Mayor. There is a long list of papers to be read and discussed, 
the subjects including “The Estimation of Oxide of Iron in 
Steel,” by Mr. A. E. Tucker, F.I.C., Birmingham ; “The Use 
of Nickel in the Metallurgy of Iron,” by Mr. H. A. Wiggin, 
Birmingham; “The Production of Iron by a New Pro- 


cess,” by Mr. R. A. Hadfield, Sheffield; “The Mineral. 
Resources of South Staffordshire,” by Mr. H. W. Hughes, 
F.G.S., Dudley ; “ The Iron Industry of South Staffordshire,” by . 
Mr. D. Jones, secretary of the South Staffordshire Ironmasters’ 
Association ; “ Small Cast Ingots,” by Mr. R. Smith-Casson, 
Birmingham ; “The Direct Puddling of Iron,” by Mr. E. 
Bonehill, Belgium ; “ The Hardening of Steel,” by Mr. H. M, 
Howe, Boston ; and “ Tests of Cast-Iron,” by Mr. W. J. Keep, 
Detroit, and Mr. T. D. West, Pennsylvania, Visits are being. 
arranged to several industrial establishments in or near 
Birmingham, including the works of the Electric Construction 
Company, the Great Western Engine Works, and the works of 
Messrs. Thomas Parker & Co., Wolverhampton ; Staffordshire 
Steel and Ingot Iron Company, Bilston; Hamstead Colliery ; 
Messrs. Tangye, Elkington, Gillott, Osler, Hardman & Cart- 
land; the municipal gasworks, Birmingham Electric Supply 
Company, Round Oak Iron and Steel Company ; small-arms 
factories, Small Heath and Sparkbrook ; Brown, Marshalls &. 
Co.; Taylor & Challen, and Webley & Son. Visits are also. 
being arranged to Worcester, Stourbridge, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Kenilworth and Warwick. The excursion to Stratford-on-Avon 
will be under the direction of Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G. 
(chairman of the trustees for Shakespeare’s birthplace), and a 
short entertainment of Shakespearean recitations is being 
arranged to be given in the Memorial Theatre. 


THE PROPOSED CENTRAL FIRE STATION, LIVERPOOL. 


A Loca. Government Board inquiry has been held by Colonel 
Charles Henry Luard, R.E., respecting the application of the 
Liverpool Corporation to borrow 35,000/. for the erection of a 
new central fire station and district police offices, and the ex- 
tension of the present police offices on the site which they now 
occupy. The Town Clerk stated that the financial aspect of 
the matter was somewhat complicated by the fact that both 
the fire and police buildings were under one roof, but the city 
surveyor had gone carefully into the matter, and estimated that 
20,000/. might be properly assignable for police purposes and 
15,0002, for fire purposes. It had been found, he said, by ex- 
perience in Liverpool that the existing accommodation for fire 
and police buildings was very inadequate at the central offices, 
and after thorough investigation the watch committee came to. 
the conclusion that the present scheme was the most economical 
they could recommend in view of the requirements of the city. 
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The scheme did not involve the purchase of any land by the Cor- 
poration, who owned the whole of the site, and the money 
sought to be borrowed was merely for the purposes of the 
building. The existing buildings were erected thirty-seven 
years ago, when the population of Liverpool was 435,000 and 
the police force less than a thousand. At present the popula- 
tion numbered 518,000 and the police force upwards of 1,600. 
The Corporation had advertised for estimates, and the lowest 
tender they had received was for 33,5947. The margin between 
that sum and 35,000/. was what the surveyor thought reason- 
able to meet any contingencies that might arise in the way of 
extras. Mr. Turton (deputy surveyor) and the head constable 
gave full details of the scheme to the inspector, who sub- 
sequently inspected the site of the proposed buildings. It was 
explained that in the event of the boundaries of the city being 
extended the new buildings would be absolutely necessary. 


THE GAIETY THEATRE, GLASGOW. 


THE plans have been completed and approved for the recon- 
struction of the Gaiety Theatre in Sauchiehall Street, West 
Nile Street and Sauchiehall Lane, Glasgow. The altered 
building is designed to seat 2,158 persons, divided as follows: 
—Stalls, 156; pit, 655; dress circle, 220; upper circle, 327; 
gallery, 750; private boxes, 50—total, 2,158. The principal 
alteration is the lowering of the ground-floor of the present 
building to the street level, and taking in the back rooms of the 
shops in Sauchiehall Street and West Nile Street, and utilising 
these for the purpose of widening the theatre. The shop 
premises will now be entirely cut off from the theatre by means 
of brick walls and concrete divisions. The position of the 
building is excellent, and being almost isolated (open on three 
sides), affords every opportunity for an ample number of exits 
from every part. Each floor of the building is now provided 
with two separate exits, the ground-floor having no fewer 
than four, distributed as follows :—Two from the stalls— 
one leading to Sauchiehall Lane. and the other through 
the entrance in Sauchiehall Street; two from the 
dress circle—one. by a staircase leading to Sauchiehall 
Lane, and the other through the entrance to Sauchiehall 
Street ; two from the upper circle—one by a wide fireproof 
Staircase into Sauchiehall Lane, and the other through the 
entrance in Sauchiehall Street ; and two from the gallery—one 
by a wide fireproof staircase leading to West Nile Street, and 


the other by the entrance staircase to Sauchiehall Lane. All 
the staircases will be constructed of concrete and stone, and 
provided with handrails on each side. All the exit doors will 
be made to open out, and will be fitted with Brigg’s patent 
bolts. The auditorium will be constructed on the cantilever 
principle, very few columns being used. Retiring-rooms, fitted 
with every convenience, will be previded, and the sanitary 
arrangements will be carefully studied. The refreshment 
saloons are divided from the auditorium. The ventilation of 
the building will have every attention, the foul air being taken 
away by windows or extractors, and the fresh air conducted 
into the building by conduits and regulators. The theatre will 
be heated both in the auditorium, the entrances, the stage 
and the dressing-rooms by hot water on the low-pressure system. 
Hydrants will be provided, and fitted with hose-spreaders, 
&c. The auditorium is divided from the stage by a 
brick wall carried from the foundations up through the roof, 
the stage opening being fitted with an asbestos curtain ; and all 
the door openings in this wall will be fitted with iron doors. 
The elevation to Sauchiehall Street will be much improved. 
The entrance will be widened, and the portion over it boldly 
treated with a large arched opening flanked with rich carved 
columns, with a pediment and tower roof over it. The old 
shop fronts will be removed, and: new polished walnut frames 
and plate-glass fronts, introduced. The West Nile Street 
elevation will also be improved but a plainer treatment adopted. 
The stage will be enlarged, and fitted with the usual traps and 
machinery. The old dressing-rooms under the pit and stage 
will be swept away, and the front rooms over the two end shops 
in Sauchiehall Street will be utilised for this purpose. It is 
proposed, to illuminate the building with the electric light, 
supplemented with gas, The auditorium will be fitted and 
furnished in a most luxurious manner, and richly decorated. 
The new building is estimated to cost between 25,000/. and 
30,0007, Mr. Frank Matcham, of London, is the architect. 


CANAL NAVIGATION IN FRANCE. 

(Continued from page 18, July 26.) 
EVIDENCE of the value of canals to the land may be thought 
unnecessary, but if it be asked for, I should point first to that 


unfertile district of France that lies in the great bend made by 
the Loire westward, which is known by the name of La Sologne, 
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“La triste Sologne.” Nearly 1,000,000 acres, comprising no in- 
considerable portion of the three departments, the Loir et Cher, 
the Cher and the Loiret, lie within that bend, and they are com- 
posed ofa soil that, unfertilised, is of absolutely no agricultural 
value. Geologically it is a quaternary or modern deposit of sand 
and clay which together have an average thickness throughout the 
district of from 60 to 70 feet. In parts the clay appears on the sur- 
face, but over the greater portion of its area the sand lies with 
some thickness upon a stiff impermeable clay. Left alone it will 
produce nothing of value. It is a country of sand and heather, 
broken up by innumerable ponds and marshy tracts as 
unhealthy as they are unprofitable. Immense efforts have 
been made for forty years past to reclaim these lands by 
planting the sandy tracts with pines, by draining the stagnant 
surface waters, and by the transport there for intermixture with 
the sand of a calcareous marl, which is obtained from the 
northern slopes of the Sancerrois Hills that limit this district 
on the south-east. Nearly 200,000 acres have been turned into 
pine forest ; drainage of stagnant waters and proper irrigation 
has made good pasture land of much that lies in proximity to 
the rivers running through the district—the Cosson, the 
Beuvron, and the Sauldre. But nothing could have been done 
to fit the land for the culture of cereals and other more profit- 
able products had not the Canal de Sauldre been cut right 
into the heart of the district from a more favoured country 
yielding the calcareous elements of which the soil of the 
Sologne was wholly deprived. For forty years the transport 
of “marne,” or calcareous marl, has gone steadily on, and it 
is now computed that over 1,000,000 tons of this fertiliser have 
been carried by it and distributed over the poorer adjacent 
Jands. ‘The canal has been the main agent in the transforma- 
tion of the country to a distance of 10 and 12 miles from its 
banks. Pastures enriched produce now from 30 to 35 hecto- 
litres of hay per hectare ; wheat is grown, and a return of from 
25 to 35 bushels an acre obtained upon land that before 
only yielded the poorest crop of rye; beetroot and artichokes 
are amongst the later crops of the district, and stock is 
fattened on many of the farms for the Paris market. The 
influence of the canal upon the agriculture of the district is 
such that we are told the selling value of land increases or 
decreases as it approaches or recedes from the banks of the 
canal, that is, from the means of obtaining at a low cost of 
transport the “improvements” of which, from the poverty of 
the soil, it stands in need. It is not surprising to hear after 
this that the general cry of the inhabitants of the district is for 
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an extension of the canal to the banks of the Loire and the 
Cher, so that they may be put into communication by water 
with the navigable portions of those rivers. So far the chief 
function of the canal has been to bring them the fertilisers by 
which their land has been reclaimed ; what they ask for now 
is its extension to assist them to carry off and find markets for 
its heavier products, 

For an instance of the effect of a construction of a free 
waterway through a district rich in natural products, one can- 
not do better than turn to the canal from the Marne to the 
Rhine, and see what its effects have been upon the industries 
of the country east and west of the great manufacturing centre 
of Nancy. That town is situated near the line of division 
between the jurassic and triassic formations which partly 
encircle the tertiary basin of Paris. In the former and to the 
west of the town is a district fairly rich in iron ore, and to the 
east of the town, after the frontier is passed, the red marls of 
the triassic formation contain beds of great thickness (in places 
exceeding 180 feet) of rock salt. Smelting furnaces and iron- 
works, saltworks, and the kindred industry of the manufacture 
of the soda ash of commerce, all these have therefore a natural 
place here. They have all been enormously developed 
by the cutting of the canal from the Marne to the Rhine 
through the heart of that country. This is what is said of the 
effects of the canal upon its industrial development by the 
President of the section of Public Works in the Conseil d’Etat : 
“The construction of the Canal de la Marne au Rhin has 
caused an immense development of the mineral, saline, and 
metallic industries of Lorraine. Minerals which lay un- 
disturbed before its construction are now being actively ex- 
tracted ; factories and furnaces are so numerous upon its banks, 
and press so closely upon each other, that one might imagine 
them sprung up from the earth. Mines, quarries, ironworks, 
smelting furnaces, and salt works follow each other in an 
uninterrupted series in the neighbourhood of Nancy, lying 
between the canal, which brings to these last their raw 
material, and the railway which carries away their finished 
products.” This may appear a rather glowing description of 
the results of the construction of the canal, but it seems amply 
justified by the one fact that “83 percent. of the industries 
upon its banks have been established since the canal was cut.” 

It may, however, be ‘remarked that these are two isolated 
and exceptional instances of the effect of inland waterways 
upon internal industries. A more general and thorough 
examination of them is necessary if we are to learn what is the 
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use really made of them, and to what extent they influence 
trade and industry throughout the country. No one will deny 
this, and I will try therefore to give a fuller and clearer idea of 
the waterways which Rouen made use of last year for the 
distribution of nearly 1,000,000 tons of merchandise, z.e, of the 
waterways of the Seine Basin and those in immediate connec- 
tion with them. 

All reports and papers upon the waterways of France tell 
us a certain number of facts which are now fairly well known. 
They tell us that 12,791 kilométres of canals and rivers are 
open to navigation, of which 4,816 kilométres consist of canals 
and 7,975 kilométres of rivers and lakes. Of these we are 
told 3,365 kilométres consist of rivers naturally navigable, 
3,598 kilométres are of rivers deepened and canalised 
artificially, while 4,816 kilometres consist of canals in the strict 
sense of the word. These again are divided into two great 
divisions very materially affecting their capacity for navigation 
and their influence upon traffic. Those in the first class, or the 
“principal waterways,” are canals of a normal depth of 6 feet 
6 inches, whose locks permit of the passage of lighters of a 
length of 125 feet and of 16 feet 4 inches beam, lighters which 
will carry up to 300 tons of cargo. At the end of the year 1893 
the length of rivers and canals allowing the passage of 
lighters of these dimensions was 4,053 kiloms. 
whose navigable conditions are inferior to this are classed 
as “secondary waterways.” As to thetraffic carried upon these 
waterways, we are also told that they transported 25,504,330 
tons of goods in 1893, and that the kilométric tonnage, 
ze. the number of tons multiplied by the number of kiloms., 
for the same year, reached a total of 3,603,653,008 tons. Of 
this last, 57‘3 per cent. were carried by the canals and 427 per 
cent. by the rivers. Again we hear, in proof of the value of 
the improvements lately effected in these waterways, that 
about 91 percent. of the whole traffic is carried upon those 
routes whose navigable conditions class them as “principal 
waterways,” leaving only 9 per cent. to represent the use made 
of those of an inferior navigability. Upon the subject of cost 
we learn that the French Government has expended this 
century alone nearly 60,000,000/. upon the construction and 
maintenance of its canals and rivers and upon the repurchase 
of certain concessions, with right to levy rates, granted at 
earlier periods. Again, every year there is spent upon the 
repair of existing waterways and pay of personnel an average 
sum of 611,000/, which, when the receipts for the letting of the 
fishing and other small sources of revenue are deducted, leaves 


All waterways | 


an annual expenditure of over 500,00c/ upon their maintenance.* 
As no tolls are now levied upon them, this sum is sometimes 
said to represent a subsidy to the industries of the country 
making use of those waterways. 

All these are very interesting and valuable facts. But are 
they not the skeleton and dry bones of the subject? Is nota 
livelier interest thrown into them if we embark as it were upon 
some of the greater of these water roads, glance at the physical 
aspects of the country, and see the difficulties overcome in their 
construction, analyse more closely the nature of the traffic they 
carry, and learn, so far as that will teach it, the industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial interests they serve ? 

And first, if we divide the canal system of France into the 
four great groups into which it naturally falls, that is to say, 
into those of the four great river basins, the Seine, Loire, 
Garonne, and Rhone, and examine the tonnage respectively 
carried by each of these, we are struck by one dominating fact. 
They are of immensely unequal value to the trade of the 
country ; the tonnage carried by each is quite disproportionate 
to the length of navigable waterways running through each, 
and that carried by waterways of the Seine Basin is many times 
superior to that of all the rest combined. In comparisons 
made between canal and railway traffic in France we are often 
told that in the past ten years ihe weight of goods carried by 
canal has increased 27 per cent, and that that carried by rail 
has increased only 17 per cent.; and this although during the 
same period railway lines have increased by 7,250 miles, and 
the length of canals has increased only by 22) miles. The 
inference is that throughout France canal traffic has been 
gaining largely upon that transported by rail. The gainisa 
real one, but it is only over one quarter of the area of the 
country that railways in their battle with canals have been 
worsted. A closer examination shows us that the gain is carried 
off almost entirely by the waterways of the Seine Basin, and 
that the larger number of the water routes of the basins of the 
Loire and Garonne, and to a lesser extent those of the Rhone, 
show not only no increase, but an actual decline in their 
tonnage in the past ten years. To what is this difference to be 
attributed ? 

It is, 1 think, very generally supposed to be due to the 
greater industrial activity of the Seine Basin and to the pre- 
dominating influence exercised upon the trade of the country 


* Of the sum of 59,200,000/. expended from 1814 to 1893, only 
5,000,000/7, appear to have been spent on the repurchase of conces- 
sions. The remainder was devoted to construction and maintenance. 
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by Paris. No one will deny the influence of Paris upon the 
traffic of the waterways radiating from it. It may be measured 
by one figure only. Nearly one-sixth of all the goods trans- 
ported by French waterways (4,011,576 tons in 1893) are 
carried annually into Paris. But other and quite independent 
causes have tended to bring about this unequal development of 
the waterways of the country. There is no similarity between 
the physical conditions governing the waters of the Seine and 
those of the other great river basins, The configuration of the 
country, its geological composition, the rainfall, all these differ 
in very important respects. The Seine and its affluents, with 
the one exception of the Yonne, take their rise at low altitudes, 
and in their upper courses flow through a broad belt of per- 
meable cretaceous strata that moderates their floods and gives 
an unusual regularity to their flow. The affluents of the Loire, 
Garonne, and Rhone gather their first waters from the highest 
peaks and plateaux of the Central Mountains, from the 
Pyrenees and from the Alps. They rush down steep slopes 
and run over granite and other crystalline impermeable rocks, 
and the rivers they form are stamped with some of the worst 
characteristics of mountain streams—violent and incessant 
changes in volume, or, in other words, destructive floods 
alternating with shallow unnavigable beds in periods of drought. 
Take the case only of the Loire ; look at the variations in its 
volume and compare them with those of the Seine. At Roanne, 
the great manufacturing centre in the Department Loire, the 
highest point up the valley of the Loire to which a canal has 
been carried, the river will vary in volume from 15 to 20 cubic 
metres a second in dry weather to 6,coo and 7,000 cubic 
metres after heavy rains. After its descent into the plains of 
Nivernais and below its junction with the Allier its volume is 
still subject to sudden changes from 100 and 2c to 7,0co and 
8,000 cubic métres. Lower down again, at Orleans, its bed, 
though twice as broad as that of the Seine at Paris, often con- 
tains but half the water in the latter in midsummer. And in its 
worst floods the Loire, between Orleans and Tours, rolls a 
furious and destructive mass of waters of from 8,000 to 10,000 
cubic métres in volume, equal to the Lower Danube ina normal 
season. Moderated by the permeable soil of La Sologne, it 
steadies in character as it nears the coast, and at its mouth it 
rarely discharges less than 500 cubic métres, and has never 
exceeded 6,100 cubic métres. 

Very different to this is the character of the Seine. 
Averaging in its flow under the bridges at Paris 250 cubic 
métres a second, in its floods its volume rarely exceeds 2,000 
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cubic métres, and has never been known to surpass 2,400 cubic 
métres. The most turbulent of its tributaries, the Yonne, never 
throws into it, after the heaviest and most persistent rains, more 
than 1,000 cubic métres per second, and the floods of its two 
other great affluents, the Marne and the Oise, never reach that 
volume. And in the régime of the Seine there is one peculiarity | 
that helps largely to steady its waters. The floods of its 
affluents reach the main stream in succession, and not together, 
so great are the differences in their lengths, their slopes, and 
in the nature of the soil where they take their rise. Of the 
Garonneand Rhone I will say nothing except that these tworivers 
differ little from the Loire in the sudden and dangerous character 
of their floods. At such times they discharge even greater 
volumes of water, reaching I2,000 and 15,000 cubic métres 
respectively. But they possess a compensating influence that 
never permits their waters to fall to so low a level as those of 
the Loire. The melting of the snows and glaciers upon the 
Alps and the Pyrenees is that compensating influence, and as 
its action is most plenteous through midsummer heat and 
drought, the beds of these rivers are never reduced to such a 
condition of unnavigability as that of the Loire. 

These are the real reasons that impede river navigation and 
canal construction in France elsewhere than in the Seine Basin, 
and we must keep them well in view when we search for the 
causes of the remarkable decline of the traffic upon the water- 
ways of the Loire, Garonne, and Rhone. 

But there is another feature peculiar to the Seine system of 
waterways which cannot be passed over, for it has greatly 
influenced the extension of its traffic. This is its numerous 
points of junction with adjacent countries and with other parts 
of France. Whilst the Rhone and the Saéne are brought into 
contact at only two points by canal with the valley of the 
Rhine, and touch at only one point directly with the valley of 
the Seine, and at only one point also with the valley of the 
Loire, and the Garonne forms a detached and isolated system 
of waterways which passes only at one point (Canal du Midi) 
beyond the limits of its own basin, and the Loire again connects 
at only two points with the Seine system (Canal Loing and the 
Nivernais) and at one with the Sadne; on the other hand, the 
Seine is connected by the three canals of St. Quentin, the 
Sambre A l’Oise, and the Canal des Ardennes, with no less than 
eight distinct waterways passing over the Belgian frontier ; two 
waterways connect it with Germany (Canal de la Marne au 
Rhin and the Mozelle), two of its main water routes extend to 
the Sadne (Canal de Bourgogne, Canal Briare, and the Centre), 
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and by two more it is joined to those of the Loire. Thus 
at no less than fourteen points its waterways may be said to 
form one with those of adjacent countries and of other river 
basins, The traffic of the Seine has gained immensely from 
those numerous junctions which place it in connection with the 
countries surrounding it on every side. The great industrial 
activity of the north-eastern departments of France has done 
much doubtless to bring about these connections ; strategic 
reasons have also had their weight; but again it is to the 
configuration of the country and to its favourable physical 
conditions that we must look for the main cause of the 
development. 

The edges of the Seine Basin, or the watersheds parting it 
from the other river systems of France and from those of 
adjoining countries, are lower, and present many more depres- 
sions over which canals may be carried than do those of the 
Rhone, Garonne, and Loire. The ramparts of the Cevennes 
and the Alps effectually bar the Rhone from any connections 
eastward or westward.* The Pyrenees and the central moun- 
tains of France as effectually imprison the Garonne, which is 
only open to the north by the Plaine de Poitou. The Loire, 
though freely open to the north-east by the low uplands of the 
Beauce, and divided from the Seine here only by a slight 
elevation of the great central tertiary basin of France, is 
blocked to the south by the Central Mountain mass and to the 
east by their northernmost spur, the granite hills of Morvan ; 
whilst to the north again the primary rocks of Brittany and the 
Collines de Normandie and the Collines du Perche interpose 
obstacles to canal extension towards the British Channel.t 
Far easier to traverse are the limits of the Seine Basin. 
The depression between the hills of Artois, which divide the 
valley of the Somme from the rivers of the Belgian plain, 
links together the tertiary basins of Flanders and of Paris, 
and allows of an easy connection between their waterways. 
Through the same depression the head waters of the Oise 
are joined to those of the Sambre by the Canal de la Sambre 
2 Oise. A little further south the Canal des Ardennes con- 
nects the Aisne, chief affluent of the Oise, with the waterway 


* The Canal du Rhone a Cette passes along the shore westward, 
taking advantage of several inlets of the sea. 

+ The Canal d’Ile et Rance cuts through the promontory of 
Brittany and joins Dinan and St. Malo to Nantes. It profits by the 
valleys of the Vilaine and the Rance, and passes over a depression 
between the hills of Normandy and Brittany. 


of the Meuse, by rounding the northern extremity of the 
Argonne Hills, and taking advantage of the valley and waters 
of the stream Bar. The principal connection with Germany, 
from a commercial point of view, is afforded by the depression 
in the Vosges mountains drained by the Zorn, called the Trouée 
de Saverne, and by the broad plateau of Lorraine, both which 
are traversed by the canal joining the Marne, affluent of the 
Seine, with the Rhine. Further south, again, the wide gap 
dividing the Vosges from the Jura mountains, or the Trouée 
de Belfort, permits of a junction between the Sadne and the 
Rhine by the valley of the Doubs, and ‘places the Seine again 
in connection with the Rhine through the Canal de Bourgogne. 
The Plateau de Langres, which confines the Seine Basin to the 
south-east and forms a low narrow water-parting, on the slopes 
of which the affluents of the Saéne and Seine closely approach 
each other, presents no obstacle to the junction of these two 
rivers. It is affected by the Canal de Bourgogne, and this 
connection will be doubled when the canal from the Marne to 
the Saéne, now in progress, is completed. And to the south- 
west the Loire is easily united to the Seine by the two canals 
of Loing and Briare and by that of Orleans across the low 
uplands, not exceeding 500 feet above sea level, which divide 
the two river basins at this point. The above slight sketch 
will sufficiently show that the extension of the waterways of 
the Seine Basin has been furthered by causes beyond that of its 
greater industrial activity. A knowledge of them helps greatly 
to understand this development and adds interest to a study of 
these waterways. We may now approach them singly and see 
what districts they serve, and what is the nature of the traffic 
they carry ; we shall learn then something of their commercial 


value to the country. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOFTENING OF WATER. 


A REPORT by Mr. Mansergh on the desirability of softening 
the water obtained from the new well at Broadwater has been 
presented to the Town Council of Worthing. This water, 
Mr, Mansergh says, being obtained from the chalk measures, is 
“hard ” in two ways ; there is the permanent and the temporary 
hardness, although it is only the latter that the Council are 
concerned with at present. In practice the reduction of the 
hardness is obtained by mixing the hard water from the well, 
with a clear saturated solution of lime water. An undefined 
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chemical action is set up, and also considerable agitation, and | 
there is a separation of minute white particles from the hard 
water which, when completed, leaves the water soft. When 
these particles have been intercepted the process of softening 
is complete. There are two methods of securing this end, both 
of which have in common the preparation of the saturated lime 
water. By the older of the two the hard water, after being 
mixed with the lime water, is turned into tanks and allowed to 
come to rest, when the separated particles precipitate themselves 
to the bottom, where they form a creamy white deposit, after 
which the clear top water is decanted off, and the tank is ready 
for use again. By the newer method the treated water is made to 
flow through cotton filters, which intercept the white particles, but 
allows the clear water to pass through. On the question of capital 
expenditure there is not much to choose between them, but the 
tank method has the advantage of having the smaller work- 
ing expenses, and Mr. Mansergh, therefore, recommends the 
tank process, which could be conveniently carried out on the 
site of the reservoir. The cost of softening the water, including 
interest on the capital at 3+ per cent. and repayment of the 
principal in thirty years, together with the working expenses, 
will be less than a halfpenny per thousand gallons when the 
quantity softened is one million gallons per day, taking one 
gallon per day as the average quantity used for or by each 
individual in personal ablution and cleansing, including washing 
of linen, floors and all the uses of water for which soap or soda 
is required, and also having regard to the cost caused by the 
furring of boilers, &c. Mr. Mansergh says he is certain the 
whole of the annual expenses of softening the water would be 
recouped to the inhabitants by the saving in soap, fuel, scaling 
of boilers, &c., to say nothing of the greater comfort and 
cleanliness of using softened water. In answer to an inquiry 
by the committee as to the capital expenditure required for the 
proposed water softening works, and as to the annual expense 
of the process, Mr. Mansergh says that, for dealing with one 
million gallons per day, the capital cost for the works will be 
6,200. and the working expenses 4oo/. per annum, or in other 
words, the charges for repayment and interest on the capital, 
together with the working expenses, will amount to 730/. per 
year. 

It was moved by Alderman Green and seconded by the 
Mayor, that the Council be recommended to direct that 
arrangements be now made and the necessary works under- 
taken to admit of the adoption of the water softening process 


at the new waterworks. 


HYDRAULIC-POWER SUPPLY IN TOWNS. 


A PAPER on “ Hydraulic-Power Supply in Towns—Glasgow,, 
Manchester, Buenos Ayres, &c.,” was read by Mr. E. B. Elling~ 
ton, C.E, at the meeting of the Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in Glasgow. He said that the distribution of hydraulic 
power in towns had not previously been brought directly before 
the members of the institution ; and the fact that works of this 
character had just been completed in Glasgow rendered the 
present meeting a suitable opportunity for dealing with an: 
engineering subject of such continually increasing importance.’ 
In both Manchester and Glasgow the supply was given at a 
pressure of 1,120]bs. per square inch. The paper then detailed’ 
the dimensions of the engines and boilers, and pointed out that 
each set of engines was designed to deliver 230 gallons per 
minute, at a speed of 60 revolutions, or 240 feet of piston; but 
it was not intended that they should be run in regular work at 
more than 50 revolutions, or 209 feet per minute. The supply fronr 
the stations in Manchester and Glasgow was taken to the streets 
through four mains, which were laid in circuit, with valves at in- 
tervals of about 440 yards. The largest mains laid in Manchester 
were 6 inches internal diameter, and in Glasgow 7 inches, The 
reason for the adoption of 7-inch mains in Glasgow was that 
there was a tendency to reduction of bore through corrosion 
due to the action of the Glasgow water. After referring to the 
method adopted in London to determine the quantity of power 
delivered by the engines into the mains and the rate of flow,, 
the author directed attention to the automatic flow recorders 
fitted at all the pumping stations. One of the great difficulties 
was to detect waste, and that principally on account of the very 
small flows that had to be detected. In London the severe and’ 
prolonged frost of last winter did not seriously affect the supply. 
About 1,159,000 gallons were pumped to waste during Sundays. 
in order to maintain the circulation, but after allowing for this, 
g1'65 per cent. of the total water pumped was registered. 
This fact alone was conclusive; but in a few places 


sub-mains in exposed positions were frozen, though in 
nearly every case they were quickly cleared. No consumer, 
it was believed, was seriously inconvenienced. The frost 


was down in the ground quite 3 feet in places, and there were 
five or six instances of broken mains. The damage done was. 
greater than on any previous occasion. The surface of the 
roads was so hard that the water could not get through the 
paving, and in two or three places found its way into cellars. 
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In two instances the water was forced between the concrete 
and the wood paving, floating the latter, and at last finding 
a vent about 100 yards away from the break, It was not found 
necessary to relay the pavement thus lifted except in a few 
places, for it settled down all right again after the water had 
run off. There were other novel experiences of the severity of 
the weather. In the Thames Embankment subways there were 
Several degrees of frost, and during its continuance, in order to 
reduce the risk, the area of supply was divided into sections, 
and the Embankment main had thus adead end ; the tempera- 
ture fell, the main contracted, a large number of the joints 
‘opened, and huge icicles formed round the flanges. Assoon asthis 
was discovered the valve shutting off the City was opened, the 
water which was sent into the mains at 60 degrees flowed 
through and thawed the pipes that had contracted, and 
most of the joints again became quite sound. Hydraulic power 
had to be supplied under competition with steam, gas and 
electricity ; and the success which had attended its introduction 
showed conclusively that it was well able to meet this competi- 
tion for lifting and for other intermittent work. None of the 
supply systems which had been established had aimed at meet- 
ing the demand for continuously running motors, except in 
Antwerp, where the supply had been laid out as a means for 
generating electricity for lighting. At first sight it was some- 
what difficult to see how this could be an economical mode of 
employment, There were, however, a few places in London 
where the hydraulic power was used to generate electric current. 
It was interesting, therefore, to inquire whether there were any 
grounds for the assumption that hydraulic power obtained 
otherwise than from a natural head of water could be used 
‘economically fer generating an electric current. Itso happened 
that the materials were available for a comparison between the 
cost of a public supply of hydraulic power and that of electricity 
obtained from a central station on almost exactly the same scale, 
{n making the comparison 1,000 gallons of water at 750 lbs. per 
Square inch was taken as equivalent to 6'518 Board of Trade 
units of electricity. That analysis showed that the station cost 
of the hydraulic power was 5°172d. per thousand gallons 
pumped at the pressure of 750 lbs. per square inch, while the 
corresponding cost of an equivalent amount of electric energy 
reduced to the same hydraulic standard was gor4d@. per thou- 
sand gallons, or, on the electrical standard of Board of T rade 
units, 0°793¢. and 1°383¢, respectively. The output during the 
year, the capital employed, and the average rate received for 
both supplies were nearly the same. The coincidence of the 
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figures was extraordinary, except in the cost items, in which 
their divergence was equally remarkable. No other conclusion 
could be drawn than that for some reason or other not hitherto 
explained, hydraulic power was much less costly to produce than 
electricity. The Westminster electric supply was one of the 
largest in the country, and its cost was one of the lowest. 
The London hydraulic supply was the greatest anywhere, and 
was produced no doubt very cheaply. In neither, however, had 
the minimum cost been reached, for in both of them the station 
cost in the newer installations was considerably below the 
average of 1894. For instance, the station cost of the hydraulic 
power supply from the Wapping Station for 1894 was only 
4°177@., as against 5°172d. for the whole supply ; while the 
station cost of the Davies Street Station of the Westminster 
electric supply was equivalent to 8-731d. per thousand gallons, 
as against 9'o14d, for the whole supply. It might be thought 
that the low annual load-factor of say 0°18 for the electrical 
supply, as against 0-33 for the hydraulic, accounted for most 
of the difference; but under the able control of Professor 
Kennedy the influence of a low load-factor had been to a great 
extent neutralised by running the machinery actually in use at 
nearly full load. It was obvious from the figures of the London 
and Westminster installations that, as the output during the 
year was the same, while there was so great a difference in the 
annual load-factor, the maximum horse-power employed was 
much greater for the electric than for the hydraulic supply ; but 
the output per unit of capital outlay seemed to be much the 
same. That was no doubt owing to the greater concentration of 
demand in the area supplied with electricity. The immediate 
question, however, was the economy of using hydraulic power 
for generating electricity ; and it would be seen that, with a 
loss of 33 per cent. of the hydraulic energy during conversion 
into electric energy, the station cost of 0'793d. per Board of 
Trade unit would rise to 1'189@, or o'194d. below the cost, 
1°383d., of the direct current of the Westminster supply. The 
cost would be further increased by the wages, superintendence 
and repairs at the converting stations; so that, on the whole, 
there did not seem much probability of any economy resulting 
from this method of generating electricity on a large scale. 
Notwithstanding the low cost at which the hydraulic supply 
was obtained at Antwerp, the general results of the combined 
method during the first nine months of working had not been 
satisfactory. It was stated that the arrangements had proved 
more costly than the usual direct method, not only in first cost 
but in working expenses. Hydraulic power was clearly much _ 
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the most economical in those applications where the direct 
pressure could be utilised, such as for lifting and pressing. 
Where rotary motion was needed, the special circumstances of 
each case would determine what power should be used, and all 
were now more nearly on a par as regarded cost. The paper 
concluded by a description of the manner in which hydraulic 
power had been applied to the drainage of Buenos Ayres, which 
had been recently carried out under the chief superintendence 
of the Hon. R, C. Parsons. 

Mr. Gale, engineer of the Glasgow Water Trust, said the 
hydraulic installation in Glasgow was only completed and 
brought into operation on May 30, and there had been no time 
to ascertain anything about the efficiency of the engines or the 
working generally. When the proposal was made that they 
should have such an ‘installation in Glasgow some of the 
engineers of the city wished that the pressure should be at least 
1,000 lbs. per square inch, That was something considerably 
greater than had been employed in London or elsewhere, but it 
was mentioned that if that additional pressure was used it 
would lead to its use in engineering shops, They were pleased 
to hear, after deciding on that pressure, that something near it 
had been adopted in Manchester, so that these two had a 
higher pressure than any other town. He was also. wishful 
that the pipes should be ample, on account of the facility with 
which. cast-iron was attacked by Loch Katrine water, and 
he decided on 7 inches, and though this made it necessary 
to have thicker pipes and stronger joints, he was happy to say 
that there had been no trouble whatever, and there had been 
no leakage. The origin of the installation was the great 
dissatisfaction that was expressed by the users of hoists pro- 
pelled by the gravitation supply in the streets. They had 
about six hundred of these, and, although the general pressure 
was at 50 Ibs. per square inch, it was found that there were 
seasons of the year and periods of the day when 50-lbs. 
pressure could not be got, and thus the hoists could not be 
used. ‘That was a great grievance, and, although the Water 
Commissioners from time to time laid additional pipes from 
the service reservoir, that did not bring about a satis- 
factory pressure. Some of the hoist proprietors proposed 
to start .a company, with Sir William Arrol at the head, to 
carry out these hydraulic works, but on the promise of the 
Water Commissioners to carry it out themselves these gentle- 
men allowed their scheme to drop. 

Mr. Walker said there was one point in regard to hydraulics 
he would like to mention in connection with an installation 
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carried out by his firm at the port of Genoa. They had a 
commission from Rome to test the efficiency of the machinery, | 
and it was found that 750 lbs. could be got into the accumu- 
lators with a loss of rather less than 15 per cent. 

Mr. Riches said that |fifteen or sixteen years ago he had a 
good deal of hydraulic power available, and he tried the ex- 
periment of running some electric-lighting plant by what was. _ 
then known as the Hastie engine, running 400 revolutions per 
minute. The difficulty had always been the fluctuations of the . 
dynamo and of the corresponding government of the high- 
speed engine. He had made a great many experiments, but 
he had failed to get a satisfactory solution of the difficulties, 
and had practically given up the running of that class of engine - 
for a dynamo. : 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Ellington for his paper was carried. | 
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[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


13954. Adalbert Urban, for “ Improvements in door-closing 
apparatus.” 

13988. James Wilson Martin, 
relating to doors and the like.” 

14155. Richard Varley Horsfall, for “ Improved apparatus 
for the prevention of down-draught and for obtaining increased 
down-draught in chimneys and ventilating shafts, and for 
the extraction of and preventing the return of foul air in 
ventilating shafts in public buildings, railway carriages, ships’ 
cabins and other structures.” 

14187. Armin Hirsch, for “ Manufacture of vitreous artificial 
stone.” 

14341. Edward Wanke and Johann Hellige, for “An 
improved holder for casement windows.” 


for “Improvements in and 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


[Zxtract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
we ee Smith, F.RILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of yearsall sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Ze Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
bees numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 
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The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
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No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
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Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spordence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDEEN.—Aug, 19.—For Constructing Brick and Con- 
crete Sewer. Mr. William Dyack, Town House, Aberdeen. 


ABERTILLERY.—Aug 17.—For Laying Water Mains. Mr. 
J. McBean, 1 King Street, Abertillery. 
ALNMOUTH. — Aug. 21.— For Building Villa. Mr. M. 


Temple Wilson, Architect, 69 Narrowgate, Alnwick. 
ANNFIELD PLAIN.—Aug. 22.—Thirteen Houses. Mr. G. T. 
Thomas, Architect, 121 Durham Road, BlackhilJ, co, Durham. 
ASHBORNE.—Aug. 21.—For Building Lock-up. Mr. J. S. 
Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 
BARNSLEY.—Aug. 22.—Two Houses and Outbuildings. 
Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, Regent Street, Barnsley. 
BATLEY.—Aug. 16 —For Alterations to Premises. 
Harry B. Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, Batley. 
BELFAST.—Aug. 21.—For Additions to Licensed Premises. 
Mr, J. J. M’Donald, Architect, 27 Chichester Street, Belfast. 
BELFAST.— For Shop, Residence and Dwelling-houses. Mr. 
W. J. Moore, Architect, Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 
Belfast. 
BETTws.— Aug. 30.—For Additions to Board School. 
Hy. Herbert, Architect, Brynmarles, Ammanford. 
BIRMINGHAM.—For Additions to Manufactory (Ingall, 
Parsons, Clive & Co.). Messrs. Bateman & Bateman, Archi- 
tects, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
BIRTLEY.—Aug. 22.—For Building Factory. Mr, Joseph 
English, Birtley Station. 
BLAENGARW.—Aug. 22 —For Building Cottages, Laying 
Drains, &c. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Hillside, Pentre, Wales. 
BLAENGARW.—Sept. 12 —For Building Sixty Houses. Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


C. Telford Evans, Architect, 14 Queen Street, Cardiff. 


BLAENAVON. — Aug. 24.—For Constructing Reservoirs. 
Mr. T. Dyne Steel, Skinner Street, Newport, Mon. 

BRAMLEY.—Aug. 20—For Stabling to Acorn Inn. 
Samuel Jackson, Architect, Tanfield Chambers, Bradford. 

BRIDGERULE.—Aug. 17.—For Erecting Overshot Water- 
wheel, &c. Mr. James Lucas, Southlands, Bridgerule, Devon. 

BurRY.—Aug. 20.—For Building Tall Chimney at Sewage 
Works. The Borough Engineer, 

CHELTENHAM.— Aug. 17.—For Conveniences, Pittville 
Park, The Borough Surveyor. 

CHICHESTER.—Aug, 21.—For Drainage of Workhouse. 
Mr. Inkpen, South Street, Chichester. 

CLECKHEATON.—Aug. 20.—For Extension of Weaving 
Shed, Ravenswharf Mills. Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, 
Westgate, Cleckheaton. 

CLEETHORPES.—Aug. 17.—For Constructing Brick and 
Puddle Gasholder Tank, &c. Mr. E. J. Brockway, Gas 
Company’s Offices, Cleethorpes. 

COLCHESTER. — Aug. 26.— For Construction of Stores, 
Workshop, &c. Mr. C. E. Bland, Waterworks Superintendent, 
35 Crouch Street, Colchester. 


Mr. 


CorK —For Building Shop and Residence. Mr. Arthur 
Hill, Architect, 22 George Street, Cork. 
CORK.—Stable Fittings; Pembroke Street. Mr. Arthur 


Hill, Architect, 22 George Street, Cork. 

CoWBRIDGE.—Aug. 17.—For Building School, &c. Mr, 
Robert Williams, Architect, 17 Effingham Road, London, S.E 

CREWKERNE.—For Building Factory. Mr. Henry Hall, 
Architect, 19 Doughty Street, London, W.C. 

DEPTFORD.—Aug. 24.—For Building Public Baths and 
Laundry. Mr. Thos. Dinwiddy, Architect, Greenwich. 

DEvizEs.—Aug. 17.—For Additions to County Asylum. 
Mr. C, S. Adye, County Offices, Trowbridge. 

DEVONPORT.—Aug, 2!.—Lavatories for Old Wine Cellars. 
Mr. W. N. Richards, Architect, 29 St Aubyn Street, Devon- 

ort. 
i DEWSBURY.—Aug., 23.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
Chimney (40 Yards in Height). Mr. John Waugh, Engineer, 
Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford, 

DROMIN.—Aug. 24.—For Station-master’s and Signalmen’s 
Houses. Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 22.—For Constructing Sewers. Burgh 
Engineer, 1 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

EGREMONT.—Aug, 20.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers. 
Mr. A. Salmon, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 

ENFIELD.—Aug. 29.—For the Erection of a Block of 
Schools for 1,194 Children. Mr.G E, T, Lawrance, 181 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

ERITH.—Aug. 19.—For Laying about 16} Miles of Brick 
and Concrete Stoneware and Iron Sewers, together with the 
necessary Manholes, Flushing Appliances, and other Works. 
Mr. Frederick Parish, High Street, Erith. 

FRASERBURGH.—For Additions to Academy, 
Souttar, Architect, 42 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


Mr, James 
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GLascow.—Aug. 29 —For Underground Lavatory. Mr, 
J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GLENGARIFF.—For Building Laundry at Hotel. Mr. Arthur 
Hill, Architect, 22 George Street, Cork. 

Gorton.—Aug, 20.—For Constructing Earthenware and 
Cast-iron Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Lomax & Lomax, 19 Gros- 
venor Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester. 

HANLEY.—Aug 26—For Park Pavilion. Mr. Joseph 
Labley, Borough Engineer, Hanley. Mr. T. H. Mawson, 
Architect, Windermere. 

HARRINGTON — Aug. 20. —For Building School. 
W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

HARROGATE —Aug. 29.—For Assembly Hall, &c, Messrs. 
H. E. & A. Brown, Architects, James Street, Harrogate. 

HEANOR —For Building Four Shops. Mr. H. T. Harper, 
Architect, Market Place, Nottingham. 

Horpury.—Aug. 19 —For Building Caretaker’s House at 
the Cemetery. Mr. C. R. Spencer, Urban District Council 
Offices, Horbury, near Wakefield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 19 —For 
Heating Apparatus at Workhouse. 
Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

IpswicH.—Aug. 26 —For Additions to Lavatory, County 
Hall; Mr. H. Miller, County Surveyor. 

KEIGHLEY. — Sept. 3.— For Constructing ‘Intercepting 
Sewer in the Bed of the River Worth. Mr. W. A. Hopkinson, 
Municipal Buildings, Keighley. 


Mr. 


Entrance Porches and 
Messrs. John Kirk & 


KENDAL —Aug. 26.—For Building Houses. Mr. John 
Hutton, Architect, Kendal. . 
KESWICK.—Aug. 23—For Building Cottages. The Co- 


operative Society, Keswick. 

LANCASTER.—Aug. 24.—For Building Board School. 
Robert Walker, Architect, Church Street, Lancaster. 

LANGWATHBY.— Aug. —For Alterations to Church. 
Rev. W. Lovejoy, Edenhal Langwathby RS O. 

LEICESTER —Aug. 27.—For Building Technical and Art 
Schools. Messrs. Everard & Pick, Architects, 6 Millstone 
Lane, Leicester. 

LISCARD.—Aug. 19—For Additions to ‘Hospital. 
Arthur Salmon, Engineer, Public Offices, Egremont. 

LONDON.—Aug. 28—For Stabling Vauxhall Road, Mr. 
Arthur A. Kemp, Surveyor,§82 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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MAIDENHEAD.—For Building Villa, Bourne End. Me. 


Joseph Sawyer, Architect, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


MALDON.—Aug. 26 —For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. 
P..M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon. 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 16.—For Erection of Constructional 
Cast-iron Work and Steel Work for Municipal Technical 
School. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 15 Queen’s 
Street, Cheapside, EC. Mr. W. Henry Talbot, Town Clerk. 

MarskE —Aug. 23—For Constructing Reservoir and 
Laying Water. Pipes. Mr. E. W. Lyall, 39 Nor.hgate, 
Darlington. 

NorrinGHAaM.—Aug. 29.—For Trial Borings in Connection 
with Waterworks Extension. Mr. D. M. F. Gaskin, St. Peter’s, 
Church Side, Nottingham, 

PONTARDAWE.—For Additions to Church. Mr. E. oe 
Lingen Barker, Architect, 146 St. Owen Street, Hereford. 

PORTADOWN.—Aug. 29.—For Building Crown Post Office. 
Mr. W. H. Stephens, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

ROTTERDAM.—Aug. 24—For Iron Sheet and Metallic 
Bridges. Messrs. T. L. Kanters & Zoons, Architects, Witte de 
Withstraat, Rotterdam. 

RATCLIFF.—Sept. 10.—For Mortuary, Covi oner’s Court, 
Disinfecting Chambers, &c. The Surveyor, District Board 
Offices, White Horse Street, Commercial Road, E. 

STAMFORD.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Cattle Market. 
Mr. J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, Stamford. 

SWINDON.—Sept. 2.—For Sewering and Making Roads. 
Mr. H. J. Hamp, Regent Circus, Swindon, | . 

TeNBURY.—Aug. 17.—For Constructing Waterworks. Mr. 
W. Wyatt, Pride Hill Chambers, Shrewsbury. 

TREORCHY.—Aug. 19 —For Building Church, Mr. G. E. 
Halliday, Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 

Tring —Aug. 21.—For Building Sunday School. 
Wm. Huckvale, Architect, Tring. 

TuRTON.— Aug. 19.—For Constructing Sewers. Mr, James 
Parkinson, Station Road, Turton, Lancashire. 

Ware.—Aug, 22.—For Sinking a Well, Supplying and 
Fixing Gas-Engine, Pump, &c. 

WELLINGTON.--Aug. 21.—For Laying Water Mains. Mr. 
J. W. Littlewood, 45 Walker Street, Wellington, Salop. 


Mr. 
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WOKINGHAM. — Aug. 23.—For Con 


Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Glenthorne, Hamilton Road, Reading. 


WOOLWICH aceal ips 19.—For Building 
Schools. Mr, George Baines, Architect, 
Street, E C. 


structing Reservoir. 


Baptist Church and 


4 Great Winchester E & D. MAGINNIS 


TENDERS. 


For Building House 


Hollingdean Yard, for the Town Council. 


For Erection of Central Grade Higher School. 
FREEMAN, Architect. 


BOLTON. 


Mira Ra Ke, 


(accepted ) . £20,000 0 oO 


BRIGHTON. 


for Superintendent of Public Abattoir, 
Mr. FRANCIS 


AXMINSTER, i Ori MAY.» NL F, ie. E, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 

For Alterations to Schools, for the School Board. Brighton. 
PARSONS, PERRYMAN & Sons, Axminster W. A. Field & Co., Brighton Ae 5u Ole O 
(accepted) .  . 3 About £450 0 oO Sattin & Evershed, Brighton ; 550, 0, 0 
a 4 J. LONGLEY & Co, Crawley (accepted ) 549 90 0 


For Works of Painting, &c,and Repairs, Arthur Road Schools, 


Beckenham, Kent, for the School 


Lapps, Architect, 7 aoe Jar Street, Mecklenburg Square. 


‘G4. Kick, Beckenham 

i) Davis, Beckenham 
F, W. Green, Beckenham 
T. W. Jones,’ Beckenham 


Mid-Kent Building Company, Beckenham. 


F. Cox, Beckenham 


“SYME & DUNCAN, Beckenham (accepted re 


W.R, Brazier, Beckenham . 


BERKHAMPSTEAD. 
For Alterations to Sewers at Wilston, for 
Rural District Council. 
H. Fincher . 
T. ROSE (accepted ) 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 


Board. Mr. JOHN 


BROMLEY. 


For New Laundry, with Fences and Drainage, at the Work- 


; . £393 0 Oo house, Locksbottom, Farnborough, Kent, for the Guardians 
; TsG TRU ERLAO of Bromiey Union. Mr. JOHN LADDS, Architect, 7 
347 0 6 Doughty Street, Mecklenburg Square. Quantities by 

339 0 0 Mr. ALFRED BOXALL, 6 John Street, Adelphi, W C, 
273-0! '0 Mid-Kent Building Company, Beckenham - £2,369 0 O 
270 0° 0 C. E. Skinner, Chatham 3 (no) 2) OME OEEO 
267 0 oO D. Payne . 2 24Aas Oso 
265 0 Oo J. Podger & Son ‘ : 2.105870 nO 
Syme & Duncan, Beckenham ; 2, TA6" -OMFO 
J. L. Trueman, Chatham . PEA Yel 
the Berkhampstead J. D. Graty : f ; 2,095 0 O 
J. Otway, Chislehurst : 2,079 0 O 
, .£105 90 0 Tar LUEhole. & 5 : , 5 512,063) Of 6 
. 79 18 0 {. I. Barden, Maidstone . 1,999 0 Oo 


Board. 


For Relaying a Portion of Bridge Street (about 950 Superficial 


Yards) with Wood Paving, for the Sanitary Authority. 


ARMSTRONG, ADDISON & Co, Sunderl 
cepted) . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
BISLEY. 


For Building a Cottage at Bisley, Surrey, 
_ son. Mr, R, CLAMP, Architect, 
supplied. 
Pool & Sons, Winchfield . 
Gray, Egham . : 
SIMS, Basingstoke (accepted) 


Woking. 


and (ac- 
£464 4 6 


County Surveyor, 
for Mr. R. Wilkin- 
Quantities 


_£1,070 0 o|  R. Bright, Cadnam 
1,010: 0) o 


969 0 a 


S. Kavanagh, Surbiton Hill 
H. W. Bull, Northam . 
W. Barter, Bramshaw : 


J. Shering, Fordingbridge - 
R. Moopy, Jun., Salisbury (accepted) 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Local Government 


BROOK. 


For Reconstruction .Brickwork and Concrete of the Small 
Bridge on the Fordingbridge and aa Het ane Road at 
Brook, for the County Council. 


JAMES ROBINSON, 
13 Southgate Se Winchester. 


“£419 748 
379.50) 1.0 
Do) to) 
239 42..;3 
ZLOml 7am 5 
214 i EE 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 pert s Lane, Cannon ELEOnEs London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and eare. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, ~ 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or + Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPL 
SPRAGUH'S TABLES, upon application, or Sed directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices aan 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & co foes, Pe ey aoe 
A | 


Plans Copied, eelerged Reduced, Coton ve 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON.’ 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &ec. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, E.O., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Oatalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuous 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOQMETRICAL MODELS, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St.,8 W 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post,7d, In leather,1s.; port, ls.1d, 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by retu:n of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best sty e 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
; BIRMINGHAM. 
LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 
Roet. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


ore et dt AND LITHOGRAPHEBRS, 
OADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 
Telephone nen 8185. Telegraphic Address, ‘ ‘Cartoons, London,”’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
- equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, redacets coloured, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Incian Ink, Brusher, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., pa 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
ondon—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E, Cc. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furniyal Street, Holborn, London, E.O. 
OS ES a a Recents ae 


“KOH--NOOR’” 


HEXACON DRAWING PENCIL, 14 pecREES 
MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE 5.2%... | 


JOHN MORGAN & SONS 


Aemorial Brass Cngravers. 
Insurance Agents’ Plat s. All kinds of Metal Fittings for 
Banks, Offices, Shops, &e. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


40 and 42 COPTHALL AVENUE, 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


OU] Ly 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


__ NEWPORT, MON. 


“DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


-|POORE'’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 incbes wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
~ “READING CASES. 


NEW well-made Reading Case for “THE 
ARCHITECT” can be supplied on appli- 
cation to the Publisher, price 2s. 6d, 


Address—P. A, GILBERT Woop, 175 Strand, 
London, W,C, 
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CALVERLEY. CEFN. 

For Building Warping-shed, &c., Holly Park Mills, Calverley | For Building House and Shop at Cefn, Ruabon. Messrs, 

Mr, E. WRIGHT, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. Davies & Moss, Architects, 59 Hope Street, Wrexham, 

Accepted Tenders J. T. Jones, Cefn . ; : : ; ; fbi sae 
A. Hobson, Eccleshill mason Hulse Bros , wns ee ha : d ; = SO Oars 

: : ; ; 
Rhodes Bros, Shipley, joiner. S. Moss, Coedpeth, Wrexham (accepted). » 457 9 <0 
E. Pearson, Farsley, plumber. CHARLBURY. 


see Sten MWCO For Alterations and Additions to Finstock and Fawler School, 


A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer, &c near Charlbury, Oxon. Mr. GEORGE CASTLE, Architect, 
A ’ ) ’ ’ 


: : Woodstock. 
J. Cliff & Co, Bradford, ironfounder. D. Kitchen, Charlbury ; : : i _ £310 0 0 
CARDIFF. Wastie Bros., Hanborough é aa ea ; 7 ROG Bn 
For Rebuilding Wesley Chapel, Charles Street, Cardiff, for the W. Barnes, Witney (accepied) . 7 ae 
Trustees. Messrs. J. P. JONES, RICHARDS & BUDGEN, 
Architects, 18 St Mary Street, Cardiff. CORK. 
H. Forse, Bristol ; , ; .£5,850 © ©, For Building Three Houses, Garner’s Hill, Cork. Mr. 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff : : : . 00.5, 800s OF 0 CHRISTOPHER F, O’SULLIVAN, Architect, Queen Street, 
D. Davies, Cardiff . . : ‘ ; oh 5,005 40 10 Cork. 
J. Allan, Cardiff 2 : F ; : 15, 3tOnIe RO D. O’Callaghan ; : . - : 61,700 MO BO 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford . . 5 A274 Lee nO Duggan Bros. . 4 A 2 - " 2 995995200 
H. Gibbon, Cardiff 2 0. 0.) eke) 2s 51200, 0 0) 55a. Wakefield 6)Son i) 0") Sea 1,332 0 O 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff . ' 4 . oe 55.5 Sao elo C. MULLANNY (accepted) . 3 : : egy SSO aOmeO 
E. R. Evans Bros, Cardiff 7 : : . 5,049 0 O 
E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff ; A ; . 4,890 0 oO 
H. Davies, Cardiff . : ; : ; 5 ogee oO DEP TROHD. 
E. Richards & Co, Barry) 3.75 «1, 14,789 10 | P omstreet, Dpioy sens Works, Parish of St. Paul, Deptford. 
Latrey & Co., Barry (accepied)  . . « 4,765 0 O Sprules Road. 
W. Wadey, Stoke Newington . : ‘ » £207 9090 20 
For Street Improvement Works. Mr. W. HARPUR, Borough J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster ; : 940 0 O 
Engineer, Fry Bros , Greenwich ; ; : 929 0 O 
Penhevad Lane, Paget Lane East, Paget Lane, Redlaver Shardeloes Road. 
Lane East and Clive Lane East. 1 Mowiel : é . . : : : : ay o oO 
J: Rich, Cardiff’ “2, Myelup an mise me ate on ag OO . Mowlem & Co. 605 7 5s) 5 
Euiis & DAVIES, Cardiff (accepfed) . . Foire 18 : W. aes oh opieelte ineuisied Delae ae Py he 
Penhevad Street and Redlaver Street, ccepted suet tO ee 
Ellis & Davies. ; : 5 : : = 9468.6 TO DEVONPORT. 
J. Riseacupied) : ; : ; $ - 934 8 3 For Alterations to No. 7 Fore Street, for the Devonport Con- 
Church Terrace (Carriageway, Footpaths and Sewer), servative Club Company. Mr. HENRY GEO. LuFF, Archi- 
J. Allan, Cardiff . ‘ : 5 seg05ui2 & 4 tect, 64 Chapel Street. 
Ellis & Davies. ; 5 : ; ‘ Sack RA Greenslade & Son, Devonport . : : » £L0Z 180 
J. RICH (accepted ) ; : : ; ; ; 3282009 720 W. Littleton, Devonport . é : é . 1,061 18 oO 
Allan’s Lane not yet settled. Smith & Son, Devonport . ; : ; » TOgiers Oo 


ASPINALL’S WAPICTI 


COE FH OFOHOHOSSSHSSHS SOSH SOSHSOSO HS SHOHOSE 


The only perfectly successful Washable Distemper 
Paint. Guaranteed to stand on New Plaster. Proved and 
adopted by London County Council and Principal Public 
Bodies at Home and Abroad. 


Architects and others interested should inquire as to 
this before specifying for New Work. 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 


NEW GROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


pine te *_ 
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, DONCASTER. 
For Formation of Roads, Doncaster. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Beckett Road. 


John Athron : . : . : ° 
Chapel Road. 


. £310 0 O 


John Athron . : : . : . ae LOO On. 0 
Quecn’s Road. 
John Athron ‘ , : : , . s Eh3on Oy O 
St, Mary's Crescent, 
John Athron é . . - é . steel 5a One O 
St. Mary's Road, 
John Athron : : A , : ’ SG L. oO 
ENFIELD. 


For Pulling-down, Rebuilding and Fitting-up the George Inn 
Public-house, Market Place, Enfield Town, for Messrs. 
Savill Bros., Limited. Mr. FRED, A. ASHTON, Architect, 
3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 


Building. Fittings. Total. 
G. & H. Cocks ‘ P - £3,045 £880 £4,525 
Hearle & Farrow . 5 : 3,538 850 4,388 
W. Shurmur ; ; 3,456 738 4,194 
J. BENTLEY (accepted) : : Ach ie: 598 yy al 
L, & W. H. Patman (/a/e) ; «ae RO5O 570 3,620 


EVERDON. 


For Painting Schools, for the Everdon School Board. 
Remniom Bros, : : : : C « £30. +0 
ae OpGkes’. : : : : ; : wutO TS 
S. Watts . : ° : : t cats. LG 
T. Reem : c t : c . yop 4yrd 
A. MARSH (accepted) : : : - : Pe Uso te, 


GREENWICH. 


For Alterations and Additions, Christ Church National Seale 
East Greenwich. Mr. THOMAS DINWIDDyY, Architect, 


Greenwich. 
E. Mills : : ‘ , . ; : - £459 0 0 
W. Mills. ; . 7 - : ; HEX) ay ile) 
J. H. Lyon . . 0 : c 5 ORS XO fe) 
W. eee (accepted ) ; . : . 395 0 oO 


lo} doy (e) Yol"{(s) 


GUILDFORD. 

For Laying Sewer, Mill Lane, for the Urban Sanitary Authority, 

Mr. F. T. MALTBY, Borough Surveyor. 
G. A. Franks, Guildford : : 
HAMMOND & HIGLETT, Guildford (accepted) : 

HALIFAX, 

For Additions and Alterations at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Halifax, 
Messrs, CHAS. F. L. HORSFALL & SONS, Architects, 


Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 
A ccepled Lenders. 


£78 10 oO 
bye’ O 


H. Jenkinson, mason . : - : .- £810 0 oO 
Gaines & Sons, carpenter and joiner : 205 (Ou G 
Naylor & Son, plumber, &c. : 160 0 oO 
T. Collins, plasterer and slater L27210 4G 
Doulton & Co, London, tiling . SieOVnO 
Donald & Sime, Glasgow, lighting and ventilation AT ATG. G6 
Hargreaves & Co, ironfounder . ; - Aaa Tee O 
Spencer & Son, painter : ‘ : Aye te z.0 Os eae) 


auraton 
For New Road's, Widening, &c., for the Lescudjack Building 
Estate. Mr. J. W. TROUNSON, Architect, 27 Clarence 
Street, Penzance. 


Burnett & Sons, Penzance . : : 7 . £820 0 O 
Runnalls & Son, Penzance . 75 Om Oma O 
J. Nicolas, Penzance . : 620 0 oO 
W. H. Stephens, Penzance . 610 4 OW 0 
HOSKING & Sons, Penzance (accepted ) 560 0 a 


BEREFORD. 

For Building Three Houses, Westfaling Street, on the Rye- 

land Estate. Mr. ERNEST G. DAVIES, Architect, St. 
John Street, Hereford. 

J. MASON (accepted ie : 


KINGSCLERE. 

For Schoolroom, Vestry and other Buildings, and Reseating, 
Altering and Renovating Wesleyan Chapel, Kingsclere, 
for the Trustees. Mr. WALTER HENRY BéLL, Architect, 
Market Place, Newbury. 


-£570 0 O 


H. Hoskings, Hungerford : 72026,107 6 
G. H. Wheeler, Abingdon 4 575 0 0 
A. J. Chivers, Newbury d : 545 9 O 
G. Head, Burghclere, Newbury . ‘ ‘ hI GO 
E. C JAMES, Newbury (accepted ) ‘ A {e407 00 
Architect’s estimate. 2 7 i : 550 0 O 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
%, Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
«4 Works. 

¢ Specially adapted for Con- 
‘ prove Mi0erk & Street Paving. 


~‘ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sa nd, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
band- cones yate and cheapest 
Cement the market, 
Hieniaay adapted ne laying encaustic ‘tion, finaking joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &o. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


“ SPHINX”” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


“OTTO” 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM -c:..) ENGINE ~ 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ae COMPANY, 


LIMITE [1871. 
Telegrams, [p Telephone, 
[7 
‘“LIMMER, LONDON,” 862, 


oon RK. AOSIABE 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’ 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
LIAS ume, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


RG. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 


ALABASTER 


London, 1862, 


sams om. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 

ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 


starting. 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, PUMPS, &c., for BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0. 


‘‘ Model Dwelling,'’’ New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887, 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


For PRIOHS AND TLRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


LIMITED, 


tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free: on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L- 
BOnKERS Ri A [ B L IARBLE, 5" 


aa MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES:—- 
B. WARD 


Cc 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL Pumps 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING unde 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum ft ee lamp) oil. 


EDALS and BADGES for Schools, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Col- 


leges and Guilds. Specimens sent by 


post, and Special Drawings prepared by 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Ecclesiastical Artists, 


TANGYES LI LI Ni ITED, 24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Sydney. 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam, 


A 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 


RCHITECT”’ will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ae : : " 


HARWICH. 
For Erection of Schools, Playgrounds and Closets, &c, on the Bathside, for the Harwich School Board, Essex. Mr. 
J. W. Start, F.S.I., Architect, Colchester, Clacton-on-Sea and Harwich. Quantities by Architect, 


Estimate 1. Estimate 2. Estimate 3. Total 
? {Schcols. Latrines and Drainage. Boundary Walls. pe a 
W. Chambers, Colchester . - . ; . . £2,095 oO 0 £560 0 O £620 0 0 £4175. 0, © 
Everett & Sons, Colchester : : : , : 52075 0 BO S75. O40 620 0 O 4,170 0 O 
E. West, Chelmsford . ; : : 5 : 5 212,930 1.0.0.0 1 5450107 0 O258'0 o 4,065 0 oO 
F. Dupont, Colchester : : 4 : ; : | 21030 70 wo 527 ee 0 588 oOo O 4,045 0 O 
S. Parmenter, Braintree . : : . 5 Ailey ERS ‘575 29 O 540 0 O 3,974 90 0 
Smith, Beaumont & Dawson, Harwich* : 3 : | 277A CaO 587-0 614 10 O 3,946 0 O 
* Accepted for Schools and Latrines. 
KENDAL, metres LONDON. 
Fitt Ss R For Painting and Repairing Works at the Public Baths and 
oe ane tes ah an nein Berea De Dray ee ae Washhouses, Hornsey Road, Islington. Mr. A. HESSELL 
. ; TILTMAN, Architect, Seer ’Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
A.M Lom Engineer and Manager, Kendal Gas and 
Water Works A. Dowse & Con) : . . £279 0 Oo 
G. F. Martindale, Entry Lane, joiner. . .f115 0 O F. im Aaa ER Ti: ERG ia tents Sa 
a W. Howie, Gillingate, builder . : ; my tOvet2 ao Macfar ae Ng : 2 ; Y ee 
W. Jackson, Highgate, painting and plumbing, seas, TOS, eg a 
including painting offices, cottages and man- Wandtile, Powe ha 763 . : 
Hoe Dep, Canal Foundry, ironwork) # sem. 4 18 ih Thompson & Beveridge Be 2 ERASE AS 
For Painting and Repairs to be aes at the Mefropalnian 
LEITH. Benefit ”Society’s Asylum, Ball’s Pond Road, London. 
For Alterations to Post Office at Leith, for the Commissioners Mr. W. F. Potter, Architect. 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, a Re aa De Beauvoir Town : , £283 o 0 
CoMeAndren, Edinborgh «£368 9 | eee eek | 1 | ts alalene 
rownlee, Colinton. 519901 20.450 ) . : . . : 
ma a Moopy & ae Edinburgh (accepted) sO. 18 BE Sas 8 & Sons, Kingsland (accepted) pee 3 i 
LEOMINSTER. H. Coulson, Dalston . "<0 39255 0-0 
For Building School and Alterations, for the Trustees of the F. Dawes, Peckham Rye . «0 a aed Se eareass 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr, ERNEST G. Davies, Architect, | For Repairs to be done at the Ticehen Victuallers Asylum, 
6 St. John Street, Hereford. rah Old Kent Road. Mr, W. F. POTTER, Architect. 
J. J. Davies, Leominster (exclusive of painting, F. Green, Lambeth . 2 : : “448 oO 
fittings, &c) . : , SAS IEA LO C. Dearing & Son, Islington : : : 393 0 O 
J. WATKINS, Leominster (accepted) ; : i347 OO HoH, Hollingsworth, Peckham . : : » | S67 OUNO 
Small & Sons, Clerkenwell . 7 : . sng 350 OLS 
LONGRIDGE. S. Hayworth & Sons, Kingsland : 3 Sa § |) Ae 
For Construction of 2,500 Yards of Earthenware Pipe Sewers, F. Dawes, Peckham Rye .- . ‘ : . 3940-0 
for the Longridge District Council. Mr. THEO. S. ne Poplar ; . “ .-- 280,060 Q 
McCALLUM, Engineer, 4 Chapel Walks, Manchester. | R. J. YOUNG, Barbican (accepeed ) : : » {27441260 
J. SHARPLES, ‘Accrington (accepted) ; £2,302, 0) 0 R, J. Amos, Deptford (withdrawn) . “ 193.10 0 


~ HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and FIM WD COMPLETH In any Locality, vide 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &e. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 10 Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONUVLON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


be 4 RELIEF VALVE SLECTRIC LichTiNe. 


i) eNO athe MSL TSA ui WINS & GENERAL 
| P For the Prevention of Explosions in ENCINEBRING 00,, 


Kitchen and other Boilers. 


| 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 


° OFFIOES, ; 
PRICE. # inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. gg LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. 


— seers Adopted by * THE CARRON CO.,”? who state that they have 
a found them to work with “absolute certainty.”’ 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


fa New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
with complete and “up-to date” plant, to enable the 
Compsny to facilitate the prompt execution of orders 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER CO,, qusngc apr rratss ponisied ip <r 


ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application to 


SO ee BOR ise LD, EC. | __cunnhlat! ue simian, rosvoxt wo. 
Specialty-OAK AND DARK OAK. | "THE | PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING C0. 


GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


Every Description or System of Wood-Block, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other special Fioorings. 
OAK FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, BANKS, &c. st ASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester, 


Telegrams, “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and << EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER,” Telephone 15,07 4, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. MACCLESFIBLD—continued. 
For Erecting Temporary Floor over the First-class Swimming ; Sewers. 
Baths at Tibberton Square, Upper Street, Islington, for G. Beil, Tottenham. . . . . “£2 3,795 90 O 
the Commissioners of Baths and Washhouses for St. E. Tempest, Stafford . . . . 22,417 5 6 
Mary, Islington. Mr. A. HESSELL TILTMAN, Architect, A, Kellett, Manchester... es ee Ors COs O.. O 
6 John Street, Bedford ROW, Wace G. Lane, Kidderminster ; Z O17, On nO 
McKenzie & Co. pies ‘ Y 4 £553 I0 oO W. Underwood & Bros, Dukinfield : ay 16,0100" 0) 0 
T. Court . a ‘ : i 495 0.0 T. & W. Meadows, Stockport : ;  AUpyeM Tor © 
R. A. Yerbury & Lis, 1 nl an 310 0 O S. & J. Bentley, Preston. aii 7,113,. (0. 0 
Macfarlane Bros. : ) ; A ; uae oe Oe. J. JACKSON, Plaistow, London (accepted) ws COO, Ono 
W. H. Lascelles . . : ° ‘ ‘ 3b 205 20,0 
T. E. Mitchell . : : ; ; . ak Ar 0, 0 Tronwork. 
F. T..Chinchen .. ; 3 3 : S 24% O° 0 D. J. Stewart & Co. : ; : 7 e904. .OuG 
Thompson & Bereucee yi b ‘ = - »240.-0' 0 Stanton Coaland Iron Co. . ' : e552) 10 mo 
W. Laurence. 5 0 OR eee O20 Cochrane & Co., Dudley rs dale : - 9,919 4 9 
Staveley Iron and Coal or. TR OO72 12-80 
“1a: of ‘ H. S. Roberts, Limited, West Bromwich TAO AS31004 O 
For Building Sorting Office, Kilburn, for H.M. Office of bale CLAY CROSS Co., naay Chesterheld (accepted) 9,294 17 0O 
Pear atrick.. 5 - Sh 90I 0 O ~ 
T, White & Son . : - 1,033 Op Omer A202.0 10 PLYMPTON. 
S.J. Dainton & Son . : ; 1,783 OO ZOmOnO fae : e 
Thompson & Beveridge . al 22 OO 22 o o| For School Buildings, Lea Mill. Mr. EDMUND SEDDING, 
W. Sumner & Co., Limited. «: 1,0G02 O46 18 0 0 Architect, Plymouth. 
W. Wells. : : ig EOS83 WO 310 34520 .0 Horton & Co. . . , . : . £650 0 oO 
G. Neal ; ». E6020" O TOUSOEEO J. Phillips. . . , : . . - §99 9 0 
HATFIELD & SON (accepted ) | e589 20" Ol 204 0. .0 G. Andrews. me Eefenyhs) 
W. H. Smith ; * + UEsO0UL Olin. 50 0 O SINCOCK & BLIGHT, Ivybridge (accepted) . SP GO5 PS OnEO 
G. Godson & Sons. ; ust $44 00g O = 
J. Palmer 7 : : eb Aa8s O40 63-20: © 
A. Allow for Old Material. : BO MECED: 
For Building Mixed Schools in Three Departments for 650 
Children, for the Romfoid School Board. * Mr. CHARLES 
MACCLESFIELD. BELL, Architect. 
: Brown, Grays . : - 7 ; ‘ : £9,392 O80 
For Sewage Disposal Works, for the Health Committee. Kingerlee, Oxford . ’ : - : i S026) O20 
é 5 Symes, Stratford f : : ‘ : m28;750) Om © 
Disposal Works. Perry & Co, Bow . : : 5 ; FS. 713F OGO 
Gobel ~. : , : ; ‘ : £29,605 Oo Rous; Graysi”. ’ ; 5 ; 4 eo 7COn, ORO 
J. Byrom, Bury : : : : : 18,441 10 oO Auley, Dalston . : WIS 880 J OIRO 
A. Kellett : : : 2 A 4) AAI Che Le HAMMOND & SON, Romford (accepted) . *, (8,308.10 50 
T. & W. Meadows... : : ; at 7.3 70.0. O Coxhead, Leytonstone : : ; : iP 4e;307> Ot G 
Pmoeiebenicy iim wey): SO erressBO. OO Fohtison, Limetiouse, 9 RYN Aegis. 834400 <0 
W. Underwood & Bros. . ‘ ° omeis.02 3070) _O Gregar & Son, Stratford . : : : t 43,320 OF OC 
J. JACKSON (accepted) . . ° q . 14,800 0 oO Carter, Grays . : . : : ° . 8,100 0 0 


Wey ae yess 


TRADE MARK— 


“ RELIABLE.” | “Tepe “« RELIABLE.” 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, ““ WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 


As supplied to Her Majesty's Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, dc., de. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of all descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY. It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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READING. - SELLACK, 

For Erection of Art Gallery, &c., and Alterations and Addi- For Supply of a Steel-Rope Suspension Bridge, 190 Feet Span, 
tions to Free Public Library and Museum Buildings in over the River Wye. Mr. ERNEST G. DAVIES, Architect, 
Blagrove Street and Valpy Street, Reading. Messrs. St. John Street, Hereford. 

Cooper & HOWELL, Architects, Reading. Quantities by Accepted, "Exclusive of Fixing Rridge, &c. 

the Architects. L. Harper, Aberdeen . oof G22mPOu LO 
W. Stokes, Reading . 4 ; ; 5 . £8,596 17 I1 Accepted, Pier Abutments, Foundations, Approaches, &C. 
aru Margetts, Reading : : : , . 7,986 10 oO J. Preece, Marden : : «AOR COs 
Collier & Catley, Reading . ° . ° 7,955 Oo Oo STRETFORD. 
W. Hankins, Reading. » + + + 7,900 4 5] For Street Improvement Works, for the Stretford Urban Dis- 
G. S. Lewis & Bros., Reading . + 778L\ 4.10 trict Council. Mr. H. RoyL£, Surveyor, Old Trafford. 
E. MCFITT, Reading (provisionally accepted) 7472 aDanG | Upper Chaniisnioads 
G. Dixon, Reading » 7:249 0 ©) G Boyson, Ashton-upon-Mersey -. . «£2,558 11 4 

SELBY. Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . «  2274r ara 

For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, T-Pieces, Bends, Valves, &c., W. Naylor & Sons, Manchester : , . 2;2606°17 2 
for the Selby Urban District Council. Mr. W, CURRY, G. Clarke, Manchester -. 6c os 204 Flay. 
Surveyor. W. BARTON, Altrincham (accepted) : Ss TO Oe 

Clay Cross Company, Chesterfield. ‘ _ Ll serOure Fisher Street. , 
E. & W. H. Haley, Bradford. : 9 164 Ifo G. Clarke . : 5 : 3 : : . A LI OS Gees 
Stanton Iron Co, Limited, Nottingham ; > Preseows W. Barton 4 - : : . : : 195 3 0 
Glenfield Co., Limited, Kilmarnock : : 79s 210770 W. Naylor & Sons . . 4 . 188 17 9 
Monier-Williams & Co, ah eta ss : ii) O41 1, 0 WORTHINGTON & POWNALL (accepted) . : 172 16° 8 
J. Ritchie, Middlesbrough : : ROR LOees Passage alee 46 Shrewsbury Street, 
J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse : A 5 ele ep A G. Boyson. : ; 4 107) 8-4 
Clay, Henriques & Co, Dewsbury’. © uae te G. Clarke . : 5 : : . ; - I0l 4 9 
BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, LIMITED, Durham W. Naylor & Sons. . : : 96 5 8 
(accepted ) 3 : : ; ; ee om wc tar & | WORTHINGTON & POWNALL (accepted) . : 86 516) 2 
SHANBALLY. Passage Behind 1 to 1 5 Fisher Street, &c. 

For Partly Rebuilding a House at Shanbally, near Monkstown, W. Barton 5 4 ; 85 II 10 
co. Cork. Mr. C. F. O’SULLIVAN, Architect, Queen G. Boyson : : ; ; ; ; : 83 8 Io 
Street, Cork. G. Clarke. ; ‘ ‘ 2 ¢ : ; 84 0 4 

D. O’Callaghan, Cork . , i : : A450 uk LO W. Naylor & Sons . : 80 9 oO 

S. Wakefield & Son, Cork . : , Le Med sie WORTHINGTON & POWNALL (accepted eS : TOW ae 

DUGGAN Bros, Cork (accepled ) . . 50g / NEO 10 Passage Adjoining 20 and 22 Shrewsbury Street, Sc. 
STARBECK. G. Boyson ; 4 : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ FLILDORA 

For Building Dwelling-house and Stabling at Starbeck. Mr. G. Clarke . . : . ° . : . 65) 492 

Cuas. MATTHEWS, Architect, 6 Princes Square, Harrogate. | |W. Naylor & Sons . . 60 1 8 
D. Walls, Harrogate, bricklayer and mason WorTHINGTON & POWNALL (accepted) . : 56).0 56 

(labour only) : : ; ‘ /£158\ 707.0 Passage between eee Street and sie fe Street. 
A. Baines, Starbeck, joiner . ; : 3 mo seek te) G. Boyson ; ; : 9h ab 2 
j. Seasons, Leeds, slater. . : ; Ay es Sees BAO) W. Naylor & Sons . ; : : : : oF. On, O 
F. Simmonds, Harrogate, plumber , ; «32 h10° £0 Worthington & Pownall . : : : : 54 11 oO 
J. Tyson, Harrogate, plasterer. 5 : ot aaghty 0 G. Clarke . ‘ : 5 : ; ; 50 7 10 
Topham Bros., Harrogate, painter. ; Sy P12 452 200. W. BARTON (accepted) ‘ - : ; 3 49eIBS 5 


The * PH 242=TOnN”? LAM,E 


CANNOT BE HBQUALLED 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Eamps in Stock of ordinary Mtoe from & to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 
of English Manufacture. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & C0., 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
} yy Latest Development in Water Closets. 


Te “SIPHONIO” 


(BARTHOLOMEW’S PATENT). 
"WATER RETAINED IN BASIN EQUAL TO 
A VALVE-CLOSET. 


am Wash-Down Type. No Mechanism. Lead Trap attached 
to Pottery, with Brass Coupling, for wiped Plumber’s Joint. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


B. FINCH & CO., 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


SSS SSS 


INS 
SS 
SS 
N 


sre ae 82 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, S.E. 
NO FAMILIES WHO VaLUE TAHIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged SoleJy with Animal Charccal. Reqnir’ng, when once fixed, NO attention lke: and Portable 
ssleshos por iavighaks superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's R:ports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. Cistern 


The Lancet, January 12, 1867. otek 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. naa 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Fastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the ¢vite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, bt. George’s, St. eM s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &e., 
and at all the Schools eatn Dlisted by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and fancy Filters, from 10s. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. each. 


157 STRAND, W,.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THORNTON. 

For Building Board Schools and Master’s House at Earby, for 
the Thorton-in-Craven School Board. Mr. THOMAS BELL, 
Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 


J. Bankcroft, Thornton-in-Craven, mason TED TO OALO 
C. Watson, Earby, joiner . . ; : 829 @ONsO 
W. Earley, Colne, plumber. c ype Wel Re, 
G, Barnes & Sons, Todmorden, slate 165237) 0 
W. F. Spencer, Oldham, heating iy we pats) 
Heap & Thornton, plasterer 114 15 _O 
W. Walton, Burnley, ironfounder QI 15 O 
J. & J. Hey, Colne, painter : sah er fe) 
W. Walton, Burnley, gates and railing [PAR Y Wax) 


WELLINGTON. 
For Building Police Station, Wellington, Salop, for the 
Standing Joint Committee. Mr. A. T. Davis, County 


Surveyor, Shrewsbury. 
A 

W. Swain, Wyle Cop . - £2,045 52 OMG = 
T. Pace, Shrewsbury . : +) 2,027 90 35m — 
R. & J. Millington, Oakengates . 2,788 14 6 ace 
Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury 24778 OVLO ie 
Bickerton & Maddocks, Shrews- 

bury. : ; ; ; 207,50 OREO = 
T. Morris & Sons, Shrewsbury PA Aeyer) 1) — 
C. Davies, Wellington. : ZOO Si-O — 
H. Gough, Wolverhampton 2:575_0 0 39 0 0 
H. Price, Shrewsbury . : we. 2, 505s SOMO 4i 0.0 
A. ROPER, Wellington (accepted) 2,551 12 0 100 0 O 
Bradney & Lloyd, Shifnal . Se siete xe — 


I 
A. Reduction for Grinshill Stone. 


_ Most of the Norwegian hotels are built of timber, chiefly 
pine, and therefore very inflammable. The proprietors are 
compelled by law to have a fire-escape in each sleeping-room 
on the upper storeys. This consists of a rope with a broad 
strap-sling suspended from an iron hook strongly fixed in the 
woodwork of the window, by which one could easily drop to 
the ground. The windows, which have large panes, are made 
to open easily. Printed directions are placed beside the 
escape to instruct the visitor how to make use of it if necessary. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE trustees of the Leyton Wesleyan Church have accepted 
the estimate of Mr C. F. Thompson for the carrying out of 
certain alterations and additions. The work will be commenced 
at once. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, M.S.A, F.I.Inst., of 
Ioo Queen Victoria Street, E.C., is the architect, 

THE new Infirmary at Isleworth, for the Brentford Union, 
is nearing completion. The building is three storeys high, and 
consists of four pavilions of three wards in each pavilion. It 
has been erected from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, of Birmingham. Mr. T. J. 
Messom, of Twickenham, is the builder. The whole of the 
wards are warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent ventilating Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
flues, two stoves being fixed in each ward, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

FOR ventilation of the Stoneyholme new Board Schools, 
Burnley — Mr. William A. Quarmby, architect — Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay’s patent improved ‘“ Climax” direct- 
acting invisible roof-ventilators are used, and a large number 
have been supplied by that firm. 

THE Local Government Board have sanctioned loans to 
the Dublin Corporation of 17,000/. and 2,300/, for paving pur- 
poses in the city, loans of 1,520/. for wood-paving in North 
Brunswick Street and Green Street, 750/. for paving, &c., at 
Stanley Street depot, and 3,o00/. for concreting footpaths. 


THE tender of Mr. H. C. Stork, of Morford Street, Bath, 
has been accepted for the heating arrangements of the new 
technical schools at Bath, at a sum of 339/. I5s. 

THE gas committee of the Bridgnorth Town Council have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Dempster & Co., Halifax, for 
the erection of a Gadd & Mason gasholder of 120,000 cubic 
feet, at a cost of 1,750/. net. 

THE Bolton Board of Guardians have received ten tenders. 
for iron entrance gates and railing, and nine tenders for new 
gateway, porter’s lodge and probationary wards at the Work- 
house, those sent in by the following firms being accepted :— 
Messrs. John C. Kershaw & Sons, Rochdale, iron gates and 
railings, 782. 1os., and for opening apparatus to centre gate and 
side gate next to the lodge, 33/.; Mr. Willian. Townson, 
Bolton, for entrance gate, porter’s lodge and probationary 
wards, 4,400/, ; total, 4,5114, 1os. The committee resolved that 
the Board of Guardians should be recommended to forward a 


The 


ATH STONE FIRMS, Li. 


sf TPE TonooN is H d Off LONDON DEPOTS— 
; e G.W.R., WESTBOURNE P ,W, 


Incorporating PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, COORSHAM BATH STONE OO,, Ltd. 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. | a {é, QUARRIES. 
| MONK’S PARK. f' {ul @ enineegutt® BOX GROUND. | 
CORSHAM DOWN. 08 ae g. Pegi COMBE DOWN. 
Qote ant STOKE GROUND. 
CORNGRIT. grre gine To be 
Registered wnt gu obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered 
TRADE MARK. | FARLEIGH DOWN. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | WINSLEY GROUND, RAVE MARK. 


HEATING 


Expansion Joint Pipes. 
Pocket Pipes. 


APPARATUS 


a uu 


RITCHIE & CO. 


ENGINEERS. 


Flanged Pipes. ae EW ae ART METAL 
Boilers, Welded and Rivetted. ) Workers. ¢ sf 
Gratings. | DRETE NO 
Radiators. LUX-CALOR [2S 
Valves for Steam or Hot Water. Stove ING 
Sanitary Appliances. Dee aa 
Rain Water Pipes, &e. | ACU ES, TS 
Ded h Pheditions oh ne nee a SKILFULLY $ Siatee 
xecuted. 1its, 


woOD. 


RIDGE 


ATT 
OURB 


JONES.* LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London.. 


RELIABLE 
LONDON ADDRESS :—110 CANNON STREET, E.C. 
LoELBLUST RAT HD CATALOGU BE FREE. 


RADIATOR. 
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detailed plan of the proposed buildings to the Local Govern- | 
ment Board, along with an application for sanction to a loan 
of 5,000/. to cover the cost of the undertakings. 


THE Doncaster District Council have decided to invite 
tenders for relaying the sewer in Beckett Road, Wheatley. 

AT the meeting of the Portobello Town Council, a resolu- 
tion was passed in regard of a new street, named Brighton 
Place, to take over the street and to call upon the owners of 
lands and premises fronting or abutting on the said street to 
make up the street and footways, to causeway the carriageway 
with new granite paving stones, to lay water channels with 
granite, to pave the footways with granolithic pavement, and to 
complete the street with crossings, kerbstones, gratings and 
cesspools. Messrs. Belfrage & Carfrae, Edinburgh, are the 
engineers employed to carry out the work. 


ELECTRICAL. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held at the St. James’s Hall, Derby, 
for the purpose of considering a scheme for the construction 
of an electric (light) railway from Derby to Ashbourne on the 
overhead system. The present railway journey from Derby is 
by a very circuitous route, occupying on an average about 
1? hours, whereas by the new line it is expected that the 
distance will be covered in seventy-five minutes, A rough 
estimate of the expenditure, including the cost of permanent 
way, materials, laying, &c., together with lands, buildings and 
rolling stock, was placed at 62,300/. 

IT is expected that the new line of electric railway to the 
summit of Snaefell, the monarch of Manx mountains, will be 
ready to be opened for traffic on Saturday. 

IT is stated that at the Carnegie Steel Company, in New 
York, a system by MM. Schwab and Kinkey has just been 
successfully introduced for reheating molten metal that has 
become chilled before it is put in the moulds. The new 
system consists in using an electric current which by the 
intense heat it generates sets the molten steel to bubbling. 

THE Liverpool City Council have adopted the report 
of the committee who were empowered to negotiate the 
purchase of the undertaking and business of the Liverpool 
Electric Supply Company (Limited). The price agreed upon 
1s 425,000/, 


THE Bradford Town Council have appointed Mr. Alfred H. 
Gibbings engineer of the electrical works at a salary of 200/. 
per annum. 

THE Middlesbrough Town Council have decided to adopt a 
recommendation of the electric-lighting committee to engage 
an engineer ata sum of 50/, to report the lowest cost of an 
installation on an economical basis. 

A DISCUSSION took place at. the quarterly meeting of the 
Stamford Town Council on the lighting of the town streets. 
Several of the councillors complained that the streets were 
sometimes left in almost total darkness, and were in a very 
dangerous state, whilst at other times the lamps were alight 
when there was no necessity for them The question arose 
primarily in consequence of a fatal accident which occurred in 
an insufficiently lighted street. The matter was referred tothe 
highway committee. 

PoRT GLASGOW Town Council have agreed to reduce the 
price of gas from 4s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet to 3s. 11d. 

AT the meeting of the Walsall Town Council the gas com- 
mittee recommended that additions should be made to the con- 
denser of No. I retort-house of the gasworks at a cost of 250/, 
and that application should be made to the Local Government 
Board for their sanction to the borrowing by the Council of the 
sum of 50,000/., as additional capital for the purposes of the 
gas undertaking, and to cover the cost of the extension of the 
Pleck Gasworks during the next five years; and that the 
borough offices should be lighted with the electric light, and 
that the tender of Messrs. Fallows & Wheatcroft for sup- 
plying and fixing the necessary fittings for the sum of 627. Ios. 
should be accepted. 

THE Walsall Town Council have accepted the tender of 
the Walsall Electrical Company (Limited) for wiring, supplying 
and fixing eighty-two incandescent lamps at the town hall for 
the sum of 139/. 5s. 6d., also the tender of Messrs. Fellows & 
Wheatcroft for wiring and fitting up the police-station with the 
electric light. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT a meeting of the Jubilee Institute committee, Pollokshaws, 
plans of the public hall which Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., 
of Pollok, M.P., is going to build in Bengal Street were 
submitted for approval. Besides the large hall, which will 
accommodate about eight hundred people, the plans show a 


NWO 'T I CE. 
TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY, TWO FINE ETCHINGS OF 


WELLS AND CHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


By W. HANSON. 
A few Artists’ Proofs can now be subscribed for, Price 21s. each. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. | 
SIZE of PLATES—Wets, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 
CHICHESTER, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 7 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


Say For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 


JAMES HILL & GO 
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lesser hall, having accommodation for 300 people, and also 
ante-rooms, keeper’s house, &c, an imposing clock-tower 
surmounting all. Dr. Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh, is the 
architect. The committee highly approved of the plans. 

THE sanitary committee, Coventry, finding that the cost of 
erecting a new smallpox hospital at Pinley so much exceeds 
the original estimate, recommend the postponement of the 
scheme and the erection of an additional ward at the City 
Hospital, containing sixteen beds and other extensions, at an 
estimated cost of 4,850/, 

A BAZAAR has been held in aid of funds for the proposed 
new tower for Flamborough Church. The plans and specifica- 
tions have been prepared by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.R.S. 
The estimated cost is 1,000/, and of this amount 600/, has been 
subscribed. 

NEw technical schools and gymnasium, presented to Wins- 
ford, Cheshire, at a cost of 8,000/,, by Mr. Joseph Verdin, J.P, 
have been formally opened by the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster. The buildings have been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby. 

THE Coventry Herald says :—The employés of Mr. Alfred 
Cave, jun., builder, have just had their annual outing, their 
destination being the Red Lion Inn, Knowle, where a sub- 
stantial dinner was provided. It rained continuously all day, 
in consequence of which an impromptu concert was arranged, 
Mr. A. Cave presiding, Messrs. Pargetter, Walker, Pepper, 
Eaves and Cave rendering songs, recitations, &c. The usual 
toasts were drunk. 

ABOUT seventy men employed by Mr. C. Gray Hill, builder 
and contractor, rode to Stratford-on-Avon in brakes supplied 
by Messrs. Dewis. Some of the men employed by Mr. 
Charles Heywood, jun., numbering about thirty, also went to 
Stratford on the same day. The employés of Messrs. Liggins 
& Strong also had théir outing to Stratford. 

AT a special meeting of the Cheshire County Council at 
Chester Castle, the question of extending Upton Asylum was 
considered. Some time ago the Council engaged Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould, architects, Liverpool, to prepare specifica- 
tions for the proposed work. They estimated the cost at 
80,0007, and this amount was granted by the Council and 
tenders asked for. When, however, these came in, it was 
found that the lowest tender was 15,300/. in excess of the archi- 
tects’ estimate. Mr. John Thompson, chairman of the com- 


explanation was that since they furnished their estimate a rise 
had taken place in the price of labour of from 10 to 123 per 
cent, and there had also been an increase in the price of 
materials. To invite discussion he moved :—* That the sum of 
25,000/. be granted in addition to the sum of 80,000/, already 
granted for the purpose of carrying out the enlargement of 
Upton Asylum” Mr. Chetham moved the following amend- 
ment :—“ That the report be referred back to the visiting com- 
mittee for further consideration, and with a view to their sub- 
mitting reliable estimates of the cost of carrying out plans 
already approved.” The amendment was carried by a large 
majority. 

THE Bradford Town Council propose to build an art 
gallery and museum, the Free Library buildings requiring the 
extra accommodation hitherto afforded. 

THE Stirling County Club, a handsome and substantial 
property, situated in Murray Place, Stirling, occupied as the 
County Club, has been purchased by Messrs. A. & J. Jenkins, 
solicitors, for a client, for 6,500/. It is understood that the 
club have purchased the Queen’s Hotel, at the top of the station 
Road, where they will erect more commodious premises. 

THE annual excursion of the Perth builders has just taken 
place. Notwithstanding the weather was somewhat unfavour- 
able, the trip was enjoyed. 

Messrs. A, & H. RUITY, contractors, of Bromley-by-Bow, 
have again secured the order from Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Works to break up the whole of the main roads in 
Hyde Park and the other royal parks, and their improved 
scarifiers will be working on these jobs daily till the end of 
September. 

AT Greenock Mr, John Henry Cooke has decided to erect 
anew circus, to take the place of the building in Campbell 
Street which was a few years ago removed through the exten- 
sion of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company’s 
station at Prince’s Pier. 
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VARIETIES. 


PLANS, prepared by Mr. Harold T. Burgess, of 33 Palliser 
Road, West Kensington, have been adopted by the Chester 
baths committee. Twenty-seven designs were sent in in 
competition. Mr. Frank Baggalley was the assessor. 


THE waterworks committee of the Leeds Corporation have 
decided to ask the Council for permission to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 100,000/. for 
permanent works which the committee will require to carry out 
during the next three years. These wil! consist of extensions 
to the mains, due to the growth of the city, the laying of a 
30-inch main from Eccup to Swinsty, the erection of new 
pumping-engines for the high-level supply at Headingley, and the 
construction of new service reservoirs for the low-level supply 
at Harehills and Beeston. 

THE new lighthouse at Spurn Point is approaching 
completion, and, the Leeds Mercury says, will in all probability 
be used for the first time about the second or third week in 
September. The new lighthouse, built by the Trinity House 
Corporation at enormous cost, will supersede two old structures 
known as the “high” and the “low” lights respectively, and it 
stands upon a narrow neck of land, having the sea on one side 
and the river Humber on the other. The brickwork of the 
tower is 5 feet thick at the base and 2 feet 9 inches at the top, 
and is 120 feet in height. The site of the building being of a 
sandy formation presented some engineering difficulties, and to 
insure the stability of the work large iron cylinders were first 
sunk and then filled with concrete, and above these a super- 
foundation of concrete is placed. The light from the lantern 
will be what is technically known as of the first order and be 
visible at a distance of 17 miles. This light will flash for 
two seconds three times every minute, and the intervals of 
eclipse will therefore be of 18 seconds duration. The light will 
be at an elevation of 120 feet above high-water mark. There 
will also be three subsidiary lights—two at 60 feet above high 
water and one at 45 feet above high water. 

PLANS for the construction of the Jungfrau railway have 
been, it is reported, completed, and tenders will be invited for 
laying the permanent way and constructing the stations and 
other surface works, as well as for the supply of the necessary 
rolling-stock and electrical appliances. 

At the meeting of the Leamington Town Council the watch 
and lighting committee recommended that the surveyor should 


prepare plans for putting a heating apparatus in the cells at 
the police station in place of open fires. The report was 
adopted. The water and sewage committee accepted the tender 
of Mr. J. H. Vickers, of Nottingham, for sinking the new trial- 
well at Lillington. The highways committee recommended 
that a number of the footpaths in the borough should be 
asphalted, at a cost of 1,000/, 

PREPARATIONS have been made forthe erection of new 
ammonia works for the manufacture of by-products in 
connection with the Eglinton Ironworks at Kilwinning, and 
which are owned by Messrs. William Baird & Co. The site of 
the building will be east of the furnaces and will be connected 
with the main railway. 


Mr. JAMES JOHNSTON, the engineer of the Brighton Water- 


works, has reported to the waterworks committee that a fissure 


has been met with in the bottom of the new well at Patcham, 
the volume of water from which drove out the men The 
engineer estimates the yield from this fissure at about 70,0co 
gallons per day. 


THE annual report on the cleansing of Glasgow has just 
been submitted by Mr, D. M‘Coll, superintendent. He states 
that the expenditure provided for in the estimates was 95,450/ , 
with a revenue of 29,550/., equal to a net cost of 65,90c/, The 
actual expenditure was 98,1017. 14s., while the revenue 
amounted to 32,657/. 8s. 7d, giving 65,4447 5s. 5d. as the net 
cost of cleansing the city for the year. As compared with the 
estimated cost, the actual result showed a decrease of 
4552. 14s. 7d. The material removed and disposed of was. 
53,132 tons more than in the previous year. One hundred 
new railway waggons had been purchased for the conveyance 
of the increased quantity of material. During the winter 
9,370 tons of snow were removed. 

THE Dundee Town Council have decided that filtering 
arrangements should be carried out in connection with the 
Monikie water storage, at an estimated cost of 8,000/. 


AT the meeting of the Walsall Town Council, the report | 


of the health committee submitted showed that 89 factories, 
270 bakehouses, slaughterhouses and fishyards, and 1,543. 
private dwellings had been inspected. 


Tue Stafford Town Council have received sanction to 


borrow 20,000/. for sewerage works. 
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London, and copied many of the Italian masters in water- 
colours for that Society, was on Sunday admitted into the 
asylum in Vienna, having become deranged in his mind through 
want and poverty. 


THE -HOTEL DE PARIS, CROMER. 


ONE of the chief improvements Cromer has witnessed of 
late years is, the Norwich Mercury says, in its hotel 
accommodation. The building of the Grand Hotel some five 
years ago, followed by the erection of the Hétel Métropole, 
started a new era in the style of the hotels of the town. This 
year displays still further advance, for the old Hétel de Paris 
and adjacent buildings have been razed to the ground, and 
on the site thus cleared the Messrs. Jarvis have erected from 
the plans of their architects, Messrs. Skipper, of Norwich, the 
large and handsome hotel standing on the Jetty Cliff, and to 
which the new gangways, as viewed from the beach, seem to 
form a kind of base work. The facade is of bold and charac- 
teristic design and grouping, in the style of the French 
Renaissance. A tower, five stages high, and crowned by a 
copper dome and fléche, forms the central feature, and at each 
end is a projecting octagonal turret, also covered with copper 
cupola roofs, whilst the centres of the wings break up into the 
roof an additional storey, and are surmounted by pyramidal 
roofs, the whole finished by ornamental facials.; On the ground 
and other floors are numerous bay windows and balconies and 
alcoves. The roofs, of green slate, are relieved by gracefully 
designed dormer windows. The whole building is carried out 
in red brickwork, richly ornamented. The massive columns 
under tower forming the portico are of Cornish granite, with 
elaborate stonework for their upper parts. The entrance 
is under the tower, and here the fine spacious hall 
(in some parts attaining a height of 24 feet) forms the 
central rendezvous of the establishment. On the three 
upper floors are numerous suites of sitting and bed- 
rooms (mostly facing the sea) of spacious dimensions, and 
having in’ many cases the advantages of bay windows and 
balconies. The corridors are broad, and the bath-room and 
offices arranged in the most approved manner. There are fire 
hydrants on each floor. The building has been expeditiously 
carried out by Mr. J. S. Smith, contractor, of City Road, 
Norwich, from the plans and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. George J. & F. W. Skipper, architects, of Norwich 
and Cromer, whose task was rendered the more difficult owing 


1 


to the main new building having points of contact with three 
existing buildings, all having floors of different levels. Messrs. 
Trevor, Page & Co. did all the wall-hangings and many of the 
chimneypieces from the architects’ designs, together with a 
large amount of the furnishing. Messrs. J. & J. King, of 
Norwich, carried out ,the ornamental glazing and decorative 
painting internally. Mr. Pank was entrusted with the gas and 
bell-fittings and the hot-water apparatus. Messrs. Colman, 
Norwich, supplied many stoves and chimneypieces, while 
Messrs. Theobald, Johnson & Burton supplied the “ Eagle” 
range and tiled hearths and stoves. There are three lightning 
conductors fitted to the building. Mr, Crocker acted as clerk 
of the works, 


IMPROVED FOLDING PARTITIONS. 


WE have previously called our readers’ attention to the excel- 
lent folding partitions manufactured by Messrs. Peace & 
Norquoy, of Port Street, Manchester. These partitions were 
specially designed to meet a greatly increasing demand for a 
simple and reliable system of dividing one room from another 
by means of a movable partition, and we are pleased to find 
that our first impressions of this very practical invention have 
been confirmed by experience. Although they have not been 
in operation two years, these partitions have been approved of 
and specified by seventy leading architects, used in 150 schools, 
and adopted by more than sixty School Boards all over 
England, Scotland and Wales. On the occasion of the recent 
Health Exhibition at Liverpool a prize medal was awarded by 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain for the excellence of 
these partitions, this being, we believe, the first medal ever 
awarded for folding partitions. Of all troublesome things, 
systems of subdividing rooms have been the worst ; once shut 
there is peace, but with the opening comes the trouble—in fact, 
we have seen two able-bodied men engaged in this operation 
for a considerable space of time; and, too often, when 
open, they form an unsightly encumbrance. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that architects and others have shown their 
appreciation of an apparatus which has all the convenience and 
rigidity of a fixed partition, may be made with wood or glass 
panels, can have an ordinary door hung and fitted with lock, 
&c., and which a boy can place in position or fold back 
against the wall in two minutes with the greatest ease. In 
style, material and other respects it can be adapted to practi- 
cally any circumstances, and lends itself in many ways to the 
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convenience, economy, organisation and general utility of a 
schco]. The greater the adaptability of the space, the greater 
its value in the changing needsand conditions of school work. 
We understand that Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, archi- 
tects, Manchester, have used these partitions in six of their 
schools, and Mr. H. Lord, architect, Manchester, has also used 
them in several schools. They have also been adopted by 
over twenty of the leading London architects, and the Swindon 
School Board have just introduced them into their schools. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


THE annual report of the works committee of the London 
School Board has just been issued. It contains a record of the 
work done in the matter of purchasing sites for schools, erecting 
school buildings, and preparing generally for the reception of 
children of school age. The works committee (of which 
General Moberly is the chairman) is dependent first on the 
school accommodation and attendance committee. It is neces- 
sary that the latter committee should be convinced that there 
is need for school places in a district before a school is erected, 
and that the accommodation cannot, or will not, be provided 
by any existing agency. Then the Education Department has 
to be satisfied of the necessity for a school and as to the 
number of children for whom the seats are required, which is 
not always easily or quickly done. Difficulties are also met 
with in the selection of sites. 

It appears that during the year ended March 25 last the 
Board were engaged in the purchase of interests in fifty-five 
sites. ‘The cost of these interests was 82,265/., the surveyors’ 
fees being 98c/. The value of all the sites purchased or agreed 
to be purchased previous to March 1894 was 2,903,207/., and 
the costs 4c6,621/. Thus the total cost of the sites purchased 
up to the end of the year under review was 2,985,472, and the 
costs 407,5812. According to a table prepared by the Finance 
Department the cost of the sites for 294 schools, the accounts 
for which had been completed at September 1894, was 
6/. 15s. 3a per child. The total number of permanent schools 
which had been erected and opened up to Lady Day 1894 was 
397. During the year under review nine additional schools 
and twenty-eight enlargements were opened. The total 
amount of loans which the Education Department authorised 
the Board to incur on account of the nine new schools and sites 


and sites 301,555/. The average cost per head of the 294 
school buildings was 12/, 2s. 3d, and furniture and fittings 
1os. 6d. Tenders have been accepted during the year for 
erecting eight new schools, providing accommodation for 
7,447 children and twenty-two enlargements of schools, in- 
cluding two new junior mixed schools and one senior 
mixed, providing accommodation for 7,102 children. Each 
of the eight schools will be provided with halls, and 
the tenders include the provision of centres for cookery, 
laundry or manual training centres, and in many cases a 
drawing classrcom. With regard to the enlargements, oppor- 
tunity is taken to improve the existing schools so as to make 
them thoroughly efficient. Tenders have also been accepted 
for erecting nineteen cookery centres, twenty-nine laundry 
centres, thirty manual training centres, adapting two houses 
for housewifery centres, erecting three schools for special 
instruction and adapting a house for the same purpose, erecting 
a deaf centre, providing the necessary rooms for the teaching 
of the upper standards at four existing schools, erecting divi- 
sional offices for two divisions, adapting the Drury Lane 
school for the purposes of a day industrial school, enclosing, 
levelling, draining and tarpaving additional land acquired in 


connection with fifteen existing schools; carrying out drainage 
and sanitary works to thirty-four schools, providing hot-water 
apparatus at many schools where the heating by open fire- 
places was insufficient, and carrying out various structural 
alterations and improvements to schools. In addition to those 
schools and enlargements for which tenders have been 
accepted, finished plans of the enlargements of ten other 
schools have been approved. Further progress has been made 
in the improvement of drains and sanitary arrangemerts 
generally in the schools. 

In a statement issued with the report General Moberly says 
that the standard of education and accommodation during the 
past five years has been greatly raised, and the committee 
have endeavouied to arrange the schools in accordance with it. 
This has been comparatively easy with the new schools, but 
great difficulties have been met with in carrying out much- 
needed improvements to a very large number of old schools to 
bring them up to modern requirements, and this work has, as 
arule, been done in connection with the enlargement of the 
schools. During the Jast three years thirty-four new schools 
have been opened, accommodating 32,887 children, and sixty 
enlargements of previously existing schools have added further 


accommodation for 19,479 children. General Moberly points 
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out that far more time and labour is spent both in preparing 
plans and in carrying out the work of enlarging an old school 
than in designing or building a new school. On the subject of 
sanitary arrangements, the chairman of the committee observes 
that some years ago there was a suspicion that the drainage 
works in connection with some of the schools had been 
very inefficiently executed, but glaring defects came to light 
and action was taken to set things right. While there 
was no desire to palliate the neglect of any officers of 
the Board who were entrusted with the execution of the work, 
the Board had every reason to conclude that the surveyors 
who allowed the builders to lay and cover in the drains had | 
taken the trouble to satisfy themselves that the plans which 
they had seen and approved were suitable and had been cor- 
rectly carried out. Later Acts of Parliament have laid upon 
the Board the duty of more thorough inspection of all sanitary 
work, and they have in consequence been more pressing and, 
in the opinion of General Moberly, even fastidious in their 
demands’ Far more, he says, is required in the schools of the 
Board, which are used for only a few hours each day, than is 
called for in private houses, where people live and sleep. The 
sewers of London are ventilated by openings in the middle of 
the streets, while the various sanitary authorities insist upon 
the Board carrying shafts to a considerable height from the 
short lengths of drains of school premises. In deference to 
these requirements the system of drainage of fifteen or twenty 
years ago has been removed in seventy-nine schools, and more 
modern methods have been introduced; and a similar im- 
provement is being carried out in thirty-six other schools. 

The committee’s report further states that the system of 
carrying out repairs to school buildings by workmen employed 
direct by the Board is being continued in nine of the eighteen 
districts, and at the date of the report seventy-nine workmen 
were so employed. The wages paid to these workmen are the 
same as are required by the Board to be paid by contractors to 
the workmen employed by them. On March 25 last the 
following was the amount of school accommodation in course 
of provision :—Ten schools were in course of erection, pro- 
viding accommodation for 9,622 children, and 24 enlargements, 
providing accommodation for 7,562 children; 26 additional 
sites for new schools had been or were being purchased, the 
schools to be erected on which would provide 22,202 places; 
25 sites had been scheduled, the schools on which would provide 
21,800 places ; 34 enlargements had been sanctioned, providing 
11,919 additional places ; and the Education Department had 
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also sanctioned the provision of sites in six districts, the schools 
upon which would provide for 4,009 children, 

General Moberly, in concluding his. statement on the 
committee’s report, says :-— 

With regard to unfounded statements made in various 
manners some months ago (some of which statements have 
been repeated lately as notorious facts), I have no hesitation in 
saying that more and better work has been done during the 
time of the last Board than under any other Board in providing 
for, and improving the accommodation for, the children, and 
the lighting, cleaning, warming and sanitary condition of the 
buildings. The labours of the works committee were carried 
on continuously, and their reports passed by the Board each 
fortnight without any friction or opposition, and no grounds 
exist for statements that delay has been caused by other action 
of the Board. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. 


THE annual summer meeting of this Institution, whose head- 
quarters are in London, takes place from 17th (to-morrow) 
to 24th inst , the rendezvous being Belgium. The towns to be 
visited include Antwerp, where the municipal docks, M. Kryn’s 
diamond-cutting works, and other places of interest will be 
opened to members’ inspection. At Ghent MM. Carels 
Engine Works, M. de Hemptinne’s Cotton-spinning Works, 
and M. Van Houtte’s Nursery Gardens will be seen ; at Brussels 
the electric-lighting station, whilst at Li¢ge the works of the 
Société Cockerill, the Vieille Montagne Zinc Works, the St. 
Leonard Locomotive Works, the Val St. Lambert Glass Works, 
the Small Arms Factory, and the Electric Tramway Installa- 
tion will be visited. In honour of the Institution a banquet is 
to be given by the Liége Section of the Society of Engineers 
from the University, and the members will also be the guests 
of the Société Cockerill. An excursion to Verviers, where the 
Chamber of Commerce will entertain the visitors, is arranged 
for the purpose of seeing works in connection with the woollen 
cloth industry. Here MM. Peltzer’s works, and those of 
M. Duesberg-Delrez, La Vesdre, and M. Havzeur Gérard /i/s 
will be opened. The celebrated Gileppe reservoir, from which 
Verviers receives its domestic and manufacturing supply, is 
also included in the programme. A large number of members 
have notified their intention of being present at the meeting, 
which promises to be one of the most successful the Institution 
has held. 


_——_ 
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CANAL NAVIGATION IN FRANCE, 
(Concluded from last week.) 


THE rivers and canals of the Seine Basin, and those in 
immediate connection with them, are divided for statistical 
purposes by the Department of Public Works in France into 
seven distinct lines or main divisions. 

1. Zhe Lines between Paris and the Belgian Frontier.— 
These include (az) the river Oise canalised and the canal that 
runs beside the river whose waters are drawn from it, the 
“Canal latéral 4 Oise” ; (0) the canals of St. Quentin, of the 
Escaut, and that of Condé to Mons, in Belgium; and (c) the 
river Sambre canalised and the canal joining it to the Oise. 

2. (a) The river Aisne canalised and the “Canal latéral 4 
PAisne” ; (4) the Canal des Ardennes ; and (c) the two branches 
from the Aisne north to the Oise and south to the Marne. 

3. Lines from Paris to the German Frontier.—These con- 
sist of (a) the Marne canalised and the ‘Canal latéral a la 
Marne ;” (4) the canal from the Marne, affluent of the Seine, to 
the Rhine; and (c) the small branch of the Mozelle across the 
frontier to Metz. 

4. (1) Lines between Paris and Lyons and to the Mediter- 
ranean by the Rhone.—Of these there are two—one passing 
through Burgundy, and the other leading through the Nivernais 
and the Bourbonnais. The first of these two lines is made up 
by (a) the Seine from Paris to the junction of its affluent, the 
Yonne at Montereau ; (4) the Yonne canalised so far as Laroche 
in the Department Yonne; (c) the Canal de Bourgogne 
passing over the plateau De Langres, and down the Céte d’Or 
through Dijon to St. Jean de Losne, the point where it unites 
with the Sadne; (d@) the Sa6ne canalised to Lyons, and thence 
to the Mediterranean by the Rhone. 

4. (2) The second of the Paris-Lyons water routes passes 
through the old provinces of Nivernais and Bourbonnais. It 
leaves the river Seine at the junction with it of its small tribu- 
tary the Loing, follows the bed of this river southwards almost 
to its source, then crosses the watershed and passes into the 
valley of the Loire, uniting with the “ Canal latéral & la Loire” 
at Briare. It then ascends the valley of the Loire by the lateral 
canal until it reaches the point at which the Bourbince joins 
the main river. There is a depression here dividing the south 
point of the Cote d’Or and the Autunois Hills from the hills 
and terraces of Charollais, Its axis lies north-east and south- 
west, and it is drained towards the Saéne by the Dheune and 
towards the Loire by the Bourbince. The canal, called here 
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the Canal du Centre, cuts through the northernmost spur of the 
Central Mountains at this point. Taking advantage of this 
depression it passes up the valley of the Bourbince and down 
that of the Dheune, and unites with the Sadne at Chalons, 
thirty miles nearer Lyons than the point of junction of the 
Canal de Bourgogne. Thence to Lyons and to the Mediter- 
ranean the route lies, as before, by the Saéne and Rhone. 

5. Zhe Canal de Est, or Eastern Canal—tThis is a trans- 
verse canal extending north and south from Belgium along the 
German frontier until it unites with the Upper Saone. Its 
object is probably partly strategic, but it is of great commercial 
value to the country, as an examination of its traffic will show. 
From Givet, on the Belgian frontier, it ascends in its south- 
ward course the valley of the Meuse up to the point in the 
Vosges where that river approaches most closely to the 
Mozelle. At this point the canal from the Marne to the Rhine, 
passing eastward to Nancy, crosses the valleys of both these 
rivers, and unites the Meuse to the Mozelle, and the Canal de 
’Est merges into it for a short distance. It parts from it at 
Toul, and mounts up the valley of the Mozelle until close to 
Epinal, at the western foot of Vosges. Thence it branches to 
the south-west, and crossing the watershed passes by the 
valley of the Coney tothe Sadéne, to which it is united at Corre, 
in the Department Haute Saone. 

6. The River Seine from Paris to Rouen and Havre— 
The traffic returns for the above lines furnished by the French 
Government leave nothing to be desired in clearness and com- 
pleteness, and no one who wishes to learn what the value is of 
these waterways to the country can complain of a lack of mate- 
rial to aid him in his inquiries. In the “ Relevé Général des 
Merchandises” of the statistics of inland navigation he will find 
the tonnage of every waterway in the country shown under 
three heads—(a) “The effective tonnage,” or the number of 
tons of goods carried by each waterway upon the whole or upon 
a part of its length; (4) “the kilometric tonnage,” or the num- 
ber of tons multiplied by the distance, or number of kilométres, 
which each ton has been carried; and (c) the “average ton- 
nage” of each waterway and section—z.z. its kilometric tonnage 
divided by the length in kilométres of each waterway. The 
part played by a waterway (as with a rail or roadway) is not, 
however, completely understood by a return of the tonnage it 
carries, for whilst one route may be chiefly used for the purpose 
of transit, another may derive its activity from a purely local 
traffic. The different parts played by each waterway, and their 
relative importance from this point of view, is shown by the 
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division of the traffic into four parts—tst. “ Trafic intérieur,” 
or local traffic. 2nd. ‘ Expéditions,” or goods despatched from 
any point upon it to another point beyond its limits, 3rd. 
‘“‘Arrivages,” or goods debarked at any point within from 
another point outside its limits. 4th. “ Transit,” or goods that 
have merely passed over the line. 

The analysis is then completed by a division of each of 
these currents into nine groups of merchandise, to show the 
nature of the traffic carried over the line. 

I fear I should incur the charge of tediousness were I to 
describe the traffic of even the water routes utilised by Rouen 
merchants with anything like the above fulness of detail, 
although to a careful inquirer into the value of those routes all 
the above divisions are undoubtedly of value. I must content 
myself with describing some of their principal features, bearing 
in mind that the chief point to be kept in view is their effect 
upon the industries of the country dealing with heavy and 
cumbrous materials. But before we’ look into the internal 
traffic of any of the Seine waterways it will be instructive to 
notice the international trade which those of them that lead to 
the eastern frontier serve. 

° In 1893 France exchanged with Belgium and Germany over 
these waterways 3,282,499 tons of goods. Her imports neaily 
doubled her exports, for they amounted to 2,170,696 tons, whilst 
the exports were only 1,111,803 tons. The excess of imports 
over exports is entirely due to the large amount of Belgian coal 
received by France from the collieries of Mons and Charleroi, 
which sent 1,140,283 tons across the frontier. On the other 
hand, France sent into Belgium, chiefly to Ghent and Tournay, 
208,110 tons of coal from the mines of Valenciennes and Douai. 
An exchange of agricultural produce, chiefly from Belgium, to 
the extent of 101,833 tons, was carried out over these water- 
ways, and here again the imports into France preponderate. 
They amount to 64,091 tons, and consist chiefly of cereals and 


rice, beetroot, molasses and chicory. But of the 37,442 tons. 


exported a large portion consisted of potatoes from Central 
France, from the Orleannais, from the valleys of the Yonne 
and Upper Seine. Many barges carrying Belgian coal into 
France found return cargoes in 67,000 tons of plaster, building 
stone, sand, &c., from the numerous. quarries in the valleys of 
the Oise, Seine, and the Marne, and 79,000 tons of limestone, 
of kaolin, of silicious sand, of flints, and of sandstone were 
carried across the German frontier to the potteries and glass- 
works, and to the soda manufactories of Alsace and Lorraine. 


An exchange of timber is noticeable, totaling 89,018 tons, | may now turn to the iniand traffic upon the first of the water- 


and of this about 32,000 tons are sent from the forests of the 
Ardennes and the Vosges to the mines of Charleroi and Liége ; 
13,990 tons more, consisting chiefly of dyewoods and barks, 
from the Seine Valley, were sent over the canal from Condé to 
Mons. Of the French wood imports, which reach only 39,651 
tons, a great portion is of foreign timber imported through 
Antwerp, chiefly props for the mines of the Departments Nord 
and Pas de Calais. The largest share in French exports is 
taken by the raw materials of the metal industries, which 
include, however, under group 6 not only mineral ores and 
scorie for re-smelting, but also cast and wrought-iron, 
iron and steel rails, &c. These reached a total of 410,469 
tons, of which 196,788 tons were sent from the smelting 
furnaces and ironworks of the Ardennes, of the Meuse Valley, 
and of the Department Meurthe et Mozelle to the great iron- 
working districts of Seraing, Liége, and Ougrée, in Belgium. 
Into Alsace and Lorraine there was also carried by canal 
113,000 tons of mineral ores and clay, copper pyrites, 
manganese and moulding sand, and 72,000 tons of articles in 
this group were sent into the same provinces from Paris and 
its neighbourhood. On the other hand, France imported 
62,444 tons of similar articles, including 33,5co tons of 
mineral ores extracted from mines just over the frontier, 
in the neighbourhood of Nancy, which were carried 
north on the Meuse and Sambre Canals (Canal de I’Est and 
Sambre) to the smelting furnaces of Haut Mont, in the Depart- 
ment du Nord. In the returns of French canal traffic 
“ matériaux de construction,” generally interpreted as “ building 
materials,” almost always occupy a leading place. But this 
heading would mislead unless it be explained that group 2 
includes under that head not only building materials of all 
kinds, such as hewn stone, plaster, cement, bricks, slates, &c., 
but also pottery clays, silicious sand and flints, and indeed 
every raw material for ceramic and glassworks, and such 
articles as rock-salt and mineral ores for other than metal 
industries. It is important to remember this, for we are 
everywhere told that “building materials” absorb 32 per cent. 
of all the traffic carried on French canals. The exchanges by 
canal of France with foreign countries under group 2 reach a 
total of 733,288 tons, of which 557,573 tons were imports con- 
sisting chiefly of broken stones for road-making from the 
Belgian quarries of Lessines and Lobbes, and of chalk stone 
from Tournay. 

From the exchanges carried on with foreign countries we 
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ways I have named, ze, upon the line from Paris to the 
Belgian frontier, sometimes called the “ Northern line.” This 
canal passes for the greater part of its length through the 
northern portion of the Tertiary basin of Paris, and at the foot 
of the more elevated cretaceous strata dividing the valley of 
the Oise from the English Channel. It enters the cretaceous 
strata. after it has passed through the tunnel (3$ miles in 
length and 274 feet above the sea level) that takes it out 
of the Valley of the Somme into that of the Escaut, to where, 
at Valenciennes, it reaches the coal measures, which it skirts 
until it crosses the frontier, This is not a point of mere 
geological interest, for no one who examines with care the 
nature of the traffic carried over the canal will fail to be struck 
by its'connection with {and dependence upon the geological 
character of the country through? which it has been cut. 
Plaster, gypsum, silicious sands, plastic clays, millstones, sand- 
stones from Fontainebleau, peat, kaolin and phosphatic lime 
from the valley of the Somme, and above all coal from the 
northern French and the Belgian coal measures ; all these 
form the most important elements in the traffic of the canal, 
and they are nearly all products of the country upon its banks. 
These are the extractive industries the canal serves, and they are 
unusually abundant owing to the geological character of the 
“+ocks” through which it passes. After them follow the 
agricultural products of the soil and the woods of its forests. 
Manufactured articles do not take a leading place, being more 
usually carried by rail. 

The effective tonnage of the whole line is not the sum of 
that of its several parts, and taken alone it gives no idea of the 
relative value of those parts. The tonnage of the Canal of 
St Quentin is greatly superior to that of any other section of 
the line. It derives this exceptional importance from the fact 
that it is the gullet through which all goods must pass which 
are embarked upon the network of canals that traverse the 
Flanders plain, and are destined for places in the Seine Basin, 
and vice versa, 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN BELGIUM. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
By the rules of the National Society, the State, ze, the 
Government, cannot advance more than one-half of the nominal 
capital of each line, and the Government has, moreover, made 
a rule to advance only one-quarter, except in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, as they consider that the communes, for whose 
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especial benefit the light railways were established, should 
advance the largest portion. The communes and the pro- 
vinces are not restricted by law as to the amount they may 
subscribe. Private individuals may advance capital by the 
purchase of shares redeemable at stated times, but the amount 
thus advanced by them may never exceed a third of the whole 
capital of each line. The communes, if they can show suff- 
cient security, the provinces, and the State can, in lieu of one~ 
payment, advance their respective shares of the capital by 
annual subscriptions, which are assessed for a period of go years, 
and calculated at the rate of 33 per cent, interest and amount 
paid off included ; that is to say, that at the expiration of 90 
years their subscriptions are paid off, and the subscribers become 
the owners of the line. After deduction for expenses in work- 
ing and maintaining the line, the profits, separately in each line, 
are applied to the paying off of the annual subscriptions of the 
public shareholders, and to the payment of a first dividend to 
the owners of paid-up shares, ze. private individuals, which 
cannot exceed 43 per cent. In the event of the profits being 
insufficient to meet these first charges, the eventual balance is 
distributed equally amongst all the shareholders, by which 
arrangement the same treatment is insured to private as to 
public holders of shares. 

Any surplus remaining after the above payments and after 
fixed charges to the administrators and general director, is 
divided as follows :— 

1. One- quarter to the formation of a fund for the extension 
and improvement of each separate line. 

2. Three-eighths towards a second dividend to shareholders, 
and 

3. Three-eighths to the National Society, to form a reserve 
fund to meet eventual losses, and to allow of its extending and 
improving the whole system of light railways. 

The provision fund of each line may, with the authorisation 
of the Government, be devoted to the declaration of a dividend. 

It will be seen from this illustration that the State, provinces 
and communes, ze. the annual subscribers, had their year’s 
subscription of 3} per cent. repaid to them by the first dividend, 
and by the second dividend were the gainers to the extent of 
4 per cent. besides ; while private individuals received their 
full interest on the first dividend and a bonus at the rate of 
4 per cent. of the surplus profits, 

The National Society is under the administration of a 
council composed of (1) a president, who is nominated for six 
years by the king, and by him can be suspended ; (2) four 
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administrators, whose number can be increased by the Govern- 
ment to six, and who are nominated one-half by the king and 
the other half by the general assembly of shareholders ; and 
(3) a general director. The council has very extended powers. 
An annual sum of from 600/. to 1,2c0/. is payable according to 
the number of their attendances at the meetings of the council, 
to the president and members of the council, who have also a 
right to a first charge of 2 per cent. on the surplus profits, the 
bonus to each not, however, exceeding 400/. 

The salary of the director-general is fixed by the council 
with the approval of the Government, and, in addition to this, 
he has the right to 4 per cent. on the surplus profits, but he 
cannot receive more than 400/. from this bonus. It is the duty 
of the director-general to see to the carrying out of the decisions 
of the council, at whose meetings he assists, and, moreover, he 
attends to the daily business of the Society. 

There is also a committee of superintendence composed of 
six members, nominated annually by the general assembly, by 
whom also their salaries are fixed according to their presence 
at the committee meetings, This committee is empowered to 
look into the affairs of the Society and to examine their books 
and papers, and this power may be exercised by one or more 
of the members, as the committee decide. , 

Separate accounts are kept for each line, while the share in 
the expenses of the whole system to be borne by each separate 
line is determined by its contribution to the general profits of 
the Society. The National Society at its own risk advances 
money to any line to enable it to meet losses incurred, reserving 
to itself the right of recovering the money so advanced from 
the subsequent profits on the same line. 

The general assembly is composed of shareholders, members 
of the council and of the committee of superintendence, and 
the director-general. Each province and each commune is 
represented by one delegate. Shareholders have as many 
votes as they have shares, up to one-fifth of the total number 
of shares issued, and two-fifths of those represented at the 
assembly. The meetings of the assembly are held once a year, 
but the administrative council may call an extraordinary meet- 
ing at the demand of the committee of superintendence or of a 
number of shareholders representing one-fifth of the capital of 
the Society. 

Of the light railways in actual working order at the close of 
1893, 75 per cent, of the whole number show an increase in 
their dividends for that year, while 25 per cent. show a 
decrease. Of the lines that have been working for at least one 


year fourteen declared a dividend of more than 3} per cent., 
and the shareholders received a second dividend; eleven 
declared a dividend of more than 3 per cent., and six others 
a dividend of more than 23 per cent, 

The total receipts on all the lines together, from passenger 
and goods traffic alike, realised in the year 1893 the sum of 
187,3742. and the expenses amounted to 133,615/. 

The annual working expenses on all the lines together have, 
since 1892, been reduced from nearly 13/. to 11/7, 5s. per mile. 

Agricultural products have certainly been benefited by the 
establishment of light railways, the most remarkable instance 
being the culture of beetroot, which has received a great 
impetus, and has, in its turn, given rise to the establishment of 
a large number of sugar factories. 

Another industry which has notably profited by the increased 
railway accommodation is that of stone quarrying, several 
quarries which had been abandoned owing to insufficient means 
of transport having been reopened, in addition to new ones 
started. Market gardening has also been successfully en- 
couraged, and vans specially adapted to the carriage of baskets 
of fruit and vegetables have been built. So great has been the 
success of the easy means thus afforded to the people of taking 
agricultural produce to market that a special night train has 
had to be put on, which enables peasant farmers and gardeners 
to arrive very early at the market, and to be back again at their 
homes by 6 o’clock the same morning. 

This train has been taken advantage of particularly by 
growers of strawberries. 

The charges for the carriage of goods come under two 
heads :—(1) Carriage by fast trains ; and (2) Carriage by slow 
trains. The tariff for fast trains is based on the following 
rates :—(1) A fixed rate for all distances, per 2 cwt., 63d. ; 
(2) A variable rate per half-mile, per 2 cwt., 7@. These rates 
include charge for loading and unloading, registration, &c. 

In 1886, with the intention of aiding agriculture, the 
National Society established a special tariff for (a) lime, 
lime ash, mud from towns, limestone residue from sugar fac- 
tories to be used as manure ; (0) residue from distilleries to be 
used as provision for cattle ; (c) cinders, slag, rubble from coal 
pits and quarry waste, to be used for improving roads, to be 
charged as follows :—1. A fixed rate for all distances per ton, 
5d. 2. A variable rate per half-mile per ton, 3¢., and a special 
tariff for (2) chemical and artificial manure ; (4) agricultural 
produce used as domestic provisions to be charged according 
to class 1, with a minimum charge for 4 cwt, instead of 8 cwt. 
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In 1888 a reduction was made in the rate charged for the 
transport of live animals, which resulted in the following year 
in‘a noticeable increase in that particular traffic, while in 1889 
further reductions came into force for the transport of freestone, 
coal, beet-root pulp and phosphates, and special rates were 
established for various products, such as wood fer building, 
bark, cereals, potatoes, bricks, lime and limestone for sugar 
works. 

Since then, up to the end of 1893, every year has seen the 
establishment of special tariffs, granting reductions for the 
transport of such products as straw, hay, flax, wool, cotton, 
tow, hemp, malt, tobacco, raw sugar, manure, raw salt, petro- 
leum and vinegar in casks, nitrates, fresh vegetables, fruit, 
meat, sulphuric acid and night soil (in special waggons). In 
many of these cases the variable rate per half-mile has been 
reduced from 14d, and 12d. to 1d., from td. to $d, and from 3d. 
to 1¢, while empty tins, casks, boxes and baskets are now 
transported free of all charge. 

All the light railways are used for passenger traffic as well 
as for the carriage of merchandise, and there is one line which 
is reserved entirely for passengers. There are first and second- 
class carriages only, the general price of tickets being at the 
rate of 3d¢. per half-mile, first-class, with a minimum of 2d, 
and a 3d. per half-mile, second-class, with a minimum of 13d. 
On a few lines slightly higher rates are insisted on by the 
Government, to prevent competition with the ordinary railways. 
Luggage is carried at the rate of 3d, per 2 cwt. per half-mile, 
with a minimum distance of three miles charged. Fifty per 
cent. reduction, with a minimum distance of nine miles, is 
allowed to members of schools and societies when travelling 
together, in which class are also included, for instance, 
members of circus companies. There are also season tickets 
for schoolboys, available for at least three months, at a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. on twice the price of a single ticket, and 
since 1890 season tickets, allowing four journeys daily, have 
also been in use for schoolboys, enabling them to return home 
in the middle of the day, as well as after school hours in the 
evening. 

Weekly tickets for workmen are in use, varying as to the 
rate of reduction in price from 50 per cent. for distances from 
half a mile to three miles to 60 per cent. for five miles, the 
reduction being on twice the price of a single ticket. In 1890, 
in order to induce market gardeners to give up walking to 
town, special rates were issued for them at less than a halfpenny 
per half-mile and with 20 per cent. reduction on return tickets, 


and this new tariff met with great success the following year. 

In 1891 the National Society issued workmen’s weekly tickets | 
available for.a. single journey each day, as in some cases the, 
hours of the trains suited workmen going to their work, but not 

returning therefrom, or véce versa, and this was a popular and, 
subsequently successful innovation, 

Policemen have free passes on the light railways except 
when they are conducting a prisoner. Soldiers are allowed 
50 per cent. reduction. Dogs have to be paid for at the same 
rate as second-class passengers. Ordinary return tickets are. 
issued on most of the light railways at a reduction of 20 per 
cent., while in at least one instance 50 per cent. is allowed on 
market days, and on ‘one line the agriculturist may take his, 
produce in market trains free of charge. A twofold benefit 
results from these reductions, carried on as they are gradually, , 
viz. a decided help and encouragement to agriculture and ever 
steadily increasing receipts from both passenger and goods 
traffic. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
from whom all particulars and information relating 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


14365. Fitz Heuber, for “An improved artificial stone.” 

14428. David Butterfield, for “ An improved door-check.” 

14430. William Franklin, for “Improvements in water- 
closets.” 

14538. Francis James Borland and Richard Gould, for 
‘An improved chimney-pot or cowl and down-draught pre-. 
venter and ventilator and the like.” 

14567. John Whelan, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
controlling the admission of water into cisterns or tanks.” 

14778. Louis Grossmann, for ‘Improved fastening for 
doors and windows.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in. 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent | 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. . 
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NEW READING CASE. 

_ To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


> —— 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Librartes by Professor 
of a Smith, F.RILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1693. 

_ “Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals, In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
es numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Ihe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case jor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line , . . . > 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . . ° ° : » 2.10 0 
For Half Page . . 5 . . . * 410 0 
For.a page ° , ; . . . - 8 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . ° One 7216 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Rau Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125, per page ; Is. per 
ine. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
SS 
175 Strand, London, W.C, 


RTS TYPEW 


THE LATEST INVENTION IN WRITING MACHINES. 
MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND. 


LATEST SUCCESSES. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
AMT MERE: 


TENDERS, ETC, 

*.” As great disabpointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERKENFIG.—Sept. 6 —For Building Police Station. The 
County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 

ALNWICK.—Aug. 28.—For Cottage at Intake Farm. Mr. 
M. Temple Wilson, Surveyor, 69 Narrowgate, Alnwick. 

ANNFIELD PLAIN.—Aug. 26 —For Additions to Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. C. F. Cooke, Annfield Plain, Co. Durham. 

ARMAGH.—Sept. 1.—For House and Shop. Mr. Robert 
Watt, Architect, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

ARMLEY.—Aug. 26.—For Converting House and Ware- 
house into Two Houses. Mr. C, F. Wilkinson, Architect, 
35 Park Square, Leeds. 

BALLYCLARE.—Aug. 26.—For Building Ten Houses and 
Additions to Manager’s House, for North Ireland Paper Mill 
Company. The Secretary. 

BARNET.—Aug. 31.—For Building Three Houses. 
Mansbridge, Architect, 4o High Street, Barnet. 


Mr. 


BARNSLEY.— Aug. 28.— For Pulling-down Buildings and 
Erecting Warehouse. Mr. R. Dixon, Architect, 5 Eastgate, 
Barnsley. 


BARRY Dock.—Sept. 26,—For Additions to Police Station, 
Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, County Offices, Westgate Street, 
Cardiff. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—Aug. 26.—For 
School, Reston. Mr. James J. Craig, Clerk, Coldingham. 


BeTTws.—Aug. 30.—For Additions to Board School. Mr. 
Hy. Herbert, Architect, Brynmarles, Ammanford. 
BLAENGARW.— Sept. 12.—For Building Sixty Houses. Mr, 


C. Telford Evans, Architect, 14 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

BLAENAVON. — Aug. 24.—For Constructing Reservoirs. 
Mr. T. Dyne Steel, Skinner Street, Newport, Mon. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 30.—For Construction of Reservoir, 
Filter Beds, &c. Mr. James Watson, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

BRADSHAW.— Sept. 2.— For Dwelling-house and Four 
Cottages. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George 
Street, Halifax. 

BriGG.—Aug, 28.—For Houses, Cottages and Farm Build « 
ings. Mr. Henry H. Cave, Estate Office, Northampton. 

BROMLEY-BY-Bow.—Sept. 5.—For New .Engine-house and 
Alterations to Lavatories at Workhouse. Mr, G. E, Holman, 
Architect, 109 Bow Road, E. 

BROMPTON-ON-SWALE, — Aug. 29.— For Additions to 
School. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Darlington. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—Aug. 23.—For Building Three 
Houses and Shops. Messrs. Kerly & Ellis, Architects, Ex- 
mouth, 

BURNLEY.—For Building Spirit Stores, &c., for Brewery 
Company. Mr. Thomas Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshaw Street, 
Burnley. 

BURNLEY.—For Stables in Guy Street. Messrs, Hitchon, 
Son & Lancaster, Architects, 46 Manchester Road, Burnley. 

COLCHESTER. — Aug. 26.— For Construction of Stores, 
Workshop, &c. Mr. C. E. Bland, Waterworks Superintendent, 
35 Crouch Street, Colchester. 
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CONGLETON.—Sept. 4.—For Supplying and Laying Cast- 
iron Socket-pipes. Mr. W. Wyatt, Engineer, Pride Hill 
Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


DEPTFORD.—Aug. 24.—For Building Public Baths and 
Laundry. Mr. Thos. Dinwiddy, Architect, Greenwich. 


DEWSBURY.—Aug. 23.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
‘Chimney (40 Yards in Height)... Mr. John Waugh, Engineer, 
Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford. 

DROMIN.—Aug. 24.—For Station-master’s and Signalmen’s 
Houses. Mr. W. H. Mills, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


DupLin.—Aug. 28.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
Mr. John O’Neill, Board Room, North Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. 

ENFIELD.—Aug. 29—For the Erection of a Block of 
Schools for 1,194 Children. Mr. G. E. T. Lawrance, 181 Queen 
‘Victoria Street, E.C. 

EsH.—Aug. 31.—For Building Two Shops and Houses. 
The Co-operative Society, Esh, near Durham. 


GALWAY.—Aug. 28.—For Coastguard Station at Round- 
stone. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 

GLascow.—Aug. 29——For Underground Lavatory. 
J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


GLascow.—Aug. 30.—For Building Dwelling-houses and 
Gate-house at Despatch Works. Mr. J. Lang, City Chambers, 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

GLASGow.—Sept. 7.—For Additional Aqueduct from Loch 
Katrine (rt mile 27 chains). Mr. J. M. Gale, Engineer, 45 John 
Street, Glasgow. 

GLOUCESTER.—Sept. 2.—For Engines and Pump Boilers, 
Mr. William Fox, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Mr, 


GREAT CRESSINGHAM.—For Enlargement of School. Mr. 
W. R. Goulder, The Priory, Great Cressingham. 
HANLEY.—Aug. 26—For Park Pavilion. Mr. Joseph 


Labley, Borough Engineer, Hanley. 
Aschitect, Windermere. 

HARPFIELD —Sept. 9.—For School Buildings. Messrs. 
R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 
“ HAVERSTOCK HILL —Aug. 29 —For Laundry Machinery, 
North Western Hospital. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Mr. T. H. Mawson, 
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LEGGOTT'S 


HawortTH —Sept. 2 —For Building School for 1,100 Chil- 
dren. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, 
Bradford. 

IpswicH.—Aug. 26.—For Additions to Lavatory, County 
Hall. Mr. H. Miller, County Surveyor. 

ISLINGTON. — Aug. 27.— For Wiring Vestry Hall and 
Municipal Buildings. The Electrical Engineer, Electricity 
Department, 50 Eden Grove, Holloway, N. 

ISLINGTON.—Sept. 2.—For Underground Conveniences, 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Upper Street, 
Islington. : 

JOHNSHAVEN,—Aug. 27.—For Additions to School. 
John Sim, Architect, 160 High Street, Montrose. 

KEIGHLEY.— Sept. 3.—For Constructing Intercepting 
Sewer in the Bed of the River Worth. Mr, W. H. Hopkinson, 
Municipal Buildings, Keighley. 


. Mr. 


KENDAL.—Aug. 26.—For Building Houses. Mr. John 
Hutton, Architect, Kendal. 
KESWICK.—Aug. 23.—For Building Cottages. The Co- 


operative Society, Keswick. 

LANCASTER.—Aug. 24.—For Building Board School. 
Robert Walker, Architect, Church Street, Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.—Sept. 2.—For Additions to Sanatorium, Mr, 
John Cook, Borough Surveyor. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 9.—For Brick Boundary Walls and Stone 
Cells, &c., and Superintendent’s Office, for the Guardians, 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 90 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LLANWONNO.—Sept. 4.—For Extension of School. 
A, O. Evans, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd. 

LEICESTER.—Aug. 27.—For Building Technical and Art 
Schools. Messrs, Everard & Pick, Architects, 6 Millstone 
Lane, Leicester. 

LIMEHOUSE.—Sept. 9.—For Underground Conveniences, 
Commercial Road. Mr. S. G. Ratcliff, District Board Offices, 
White Horse Street, Commercial Road East. 

LonpoN.—Aug. 28.—For Stabling Vauxhall Road, Mr. 
Arthur A. Kemp, Surveyor, 82 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

Lonpbon.—Aug. 29.—For Building Dwellings, and Cottages - 
for Working Classes, in Four Districts. The Clerk of the London 
County Council, 

LYTHAM.—Aug. 30.—For Cart Shed at Town Yard and 
Two Shelters on the Beach. Mr. Charles A, Myers, Clerk to 
the Urban Council, Lytham. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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— SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895. — 


PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 
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MALDON.—Aug. 26—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. 
P. M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon. 
MALIN.—Sept. 2.—For Building School. Mr. John 


M‘Cullagh, The Cottage, Malin, Ireland. 

MANCHESTER —Aug. 31.—For Retaining Wall, Arched 
Covering over River Medlock and other Works. The City 
Surveyor. 

MARSKE.—Aug. 
Laying Water Pipes. 
Darlington. 

MoORLEY.—Aug. 31.—For Altering House and Shop. 
George B. Clegg, Architect, Westley Street, Morley. 

NEw Cross.—Aug. 24.—For Public Baths, Laundry, &c. 
Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, Architect, Greenwich. 


NEWPORT.—-Aug. 28.—For Precipitation Tanks. . Mr. 
John I. Barton, Engineer, 1 St. Thomas Street, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Aug. 29.—For Trial Borings in Connection 
with Waterworks Extension. Mr. D.M. F. Gaskin, St. Peter’s, 
Church Side, Nottingham. 

NUNHEAD.—For Methodist Church and School. Mr, 
Robert Clamp, Architect, Woking. 

PLAISTOW.—Aug. 31.—For Block of School Buildings. 
(Applications to be accompanied with a £10 Bank of England 
Note) Messrs. J. J. Newman & Jacques, Architects, 2 Fen 
Court, E.C, 

PLYMOUTH.—Aug. 
General Offices, &c. 
Street, Plymouth, 

ROTTERDAM.—Aug. 24—For Iron Sheet and Metallic 
Bridges. Messrs. T. L. Kanters & Zoons, Architects, Witte de 
Withstraat, Rotterdam. 

RATCLIFF.—Sept. 10.—For Mortuary, Coroner’s Court, 
Disinfecting Chambers, &c. The Surveyor, District Board 
Offices, White Horse Street, Commercial Road, E. 

ROTHERHITHE.—Sept. 12.—For Hot Water Warming by 
Radiators and Steam Heater on Low Pressure System at 
Infirmary. Messrs. Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. 

RuGBy.—Sept. 5 —For Machine Shop, Foundry and Test- 
ing Department, for Willans & Robson. Mr. T. W. Willard, 
Architect, St. Andrew’s Chambers, Rugby. 


NW O XK 


23~-For Constructing Reservoir and 
Mr. E. W. Lyall, 39 Northgate, 


Mr. 


28—For Fish Market Buildings, 
Mr. H. Masterson, Engineer, 1 Buckland 


SCALEBY.—Aug. 24.—For Farmhouse. Mr. C, B. Hodgson, 
The Courts, Carlisle. 

SEMER.—Aug. 24.—For New Kitchen for Workhouse. 
Alfred Newman, Union Offices, Hadleigh. 

SPROUGHTON.—Aug, 27.—For Building Four Labourers’ 
Cottages. The Manager, Industrial Co-operative Society, Carr 
Street, Ipswich. 

STAMFORD.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Cattle Market. 
Mr. J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, Stamford. 

STRATFORD.—Aug. 29.—For Small Alterations at Forest. 
Gate School. Mr. G. E. Holman, Architect, 109 Bow Road, E, 

STRETFORD.—For Building Stables, Cart-sheds, Boundary 
Walls, Caretakers’ Houses, &c. Mr. John Bowden, 14 Ridge- 
field, Manchester. 

SWINDON.—For Extension of Chancel, St, Mark’s. 
Temple Moore, Architect, 39 Old Queen Street, 
minster, S W. 

SWINDON.—Sept. 2.—For Sewering and Making Roads. 
Mr. H. J. Hamp, Regent Circus, Swindon. 

‘VicToRIA Docks.—Sept. 2.—For Enlargement of Branch 
Post Office. Mr. Wager, 15 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL —Sept. 9.—For Building Lecture Hall 
and Technical Schools. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect. Plans, 
&c., on application at the Municipal Offices, West Hartlepool. 

WEST MALLING.—Aug. 24.— For Additions to Schools. 
Mr. Walter Goodwin, Architect, 16 Tierny Road, Streatham, 
S.W. 

WOKINGHAM. — Aug. 23.—For Constructing Reservoir. 
Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Glenthorne, Hamilton Road, Reading. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
West- 


WILMINGTON.—Sept. 7.—For Building School. Mr. W.. 
Harston, Architect, Dartford. 
WOMBWELL, — Aug. 24.— For Six Houses. Mr. John 


Robinson, Wombwell. 
WOODBURN.—Aug. 24.—For School. 
Woodburn, Carrickfergus. 
WyLaM.—For Galvanised Iron Church. Mr. James Arch- 
bold, Hedge Field Offices, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 


Mr. Henry Smyth, 


THE Dowlais Company, in sinking new pits at Aberdare 
Junction, have found at a depth of 740 yards another valuable 
| seam of steam-coal, making the fourth. It is 9 feet thick. 


KX © EX. 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY, 


WELLS AND CHICHESTER GATHED 


TWO FINE ETCHINGS OF 


By W. HANSON. 
A few Artists’ Proofs can now be subscribed for, Price 21s. each: 


EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. 
SIZE of PLATES—Wetts, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 
Cuicuester, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 
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P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 


THE “E.R. A.” PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail 


pap For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Ave. 23, 1895. 


TENDERS. 


ARNOLD. 


For New Girls’ 
Mr. 


Chambers, Nottingham. Quantities 


School, to Accommodate 240 Scholars, in 
Church Drive, Arnold, Notts, for the Arnold School Board. 
W. Hz. HIGGINBOTTOM, Architect, 


For Supply and Erecti 


Every, Lewes 


5 King John’s 
by the Architect. 


NORTH, Brighton (accepted ia ; d : 
For Supply of Condensers, &c., for the Corporation Electricity 


BRIGHTON— continued. 


ion of Exhaust Pipes, Valves, &c,, at the 


Electricity Generating Station. 
Fraser & Son, Millwall é : : 7 
Reed & Son, Brighton : : : 3 


£594 0 0 

540 0 O 
- 494 I0 O 
489 0 0 


ae .£4,874..0 0 Works. 
- area Narn? i . Lai 0 Oo J. Fraser & Son, Millwall : . . | RE Ogeno O 
Gilbert & Gabbitass . 4583 0 oO Lassen, London~ . »._ 2,900 129 
F. Evans . ; ; ‘ 4,477.0 0 WRIGHT’S PATENT HEATER CONDENSER 
J. Cooper . : : 4,435 0 0 Co., Westminster (accepted ) ; . «.' 2;476 'O%0 
G, T. Lovett 4,374 © O| For Construction of Sea-wall, Groyne, and Works in Connec- 
T. Barlow, Nottingham ? nei sOy tOmeO tion, between the West Pier and the Western Boundary 
JAMES HERRING, “arnold, Notts s (accepted) BR hg gee Pa) ar ihe Borough, Mr. FRANcis J. C. May, Borough 
W. Maule, Nottingham . » 4,295 9 90 Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. 
W. Lunn, London : ‘ . £32,993 9 0 
For New Cookery Room, New Range of Latrines and New G.Wimbey & Co-datomeataits aa sie 2 B 
Boundary Walls to the High Street Girl’s School, Arnold, C Daaeen Close 3 , t 23.208 lito 
for the Arnold School ‘Board. Mr. W. H. HIGGIN- Porin & ee eae $ ; ; 7 3 Abyirs: yigs 
BOTTOM, Architect, 5 King John’s Chambers, Nottingham. J. Longley & Co., ‘ofesits: 3 3 5 20,569 at 
Quantities by the Architect. J..Parsons & Oe Aes | boo Gemee 
J. Hutchinson, Nottingham seks £947 0 0 B. CooKE &.Co., London (accepted) | Sa 8 8 Oe ea. 
Tea taiiteee 4 , ; ; Pe ‘ 4 T. Pedrette, London “2c os -aeteee . 11,800 0 0 
1 ) 
T. Barlow, Nottingham 876 0 O BOOTLE. 
F. Evans 865 0 oO 
J. Cooper Peters oO For Construction of Sewers, with attendant Works, Ravenglass 
W. aute! Nottingham 850 0 Oo Foreshore, for the Bootle Rural District Council. 
G. Sadler 819 0 Oo E. Moorhouse, Whitehaven . : - £63°I9" 3 
G. T. Lovett ‘ 798 0 Oo W. Gradwell & Co., Barrow-in-Furness ; 2 49 Anz 
J. HERRING, Aeneid, (accepted) . r 797 16 I0 J. CLEATOR, Barrow-in-Furness (accepted) . - 4616 90 


BRIGHTON. 


For Supply and Erection of an Iron Fence, with Gate, &c,, in 


St. James’s Avenue. 


Porter . ; ; Nate coe ‘ . 
Reed & Son . ; 4 : 5 
Caulfield Z F , 
BROWN (accepted ) 5 “ : 


J. Thomas, Chatham . ; ‘ . -£45 0 0 

R. GEORGE, Burham (accepted ) ; : . 0295 ona 

3 “2031000 T. Smitherman, Chatham . : 5 5 Pee fe eae) 
DUZER eo E. Stanford, Maidstone 3 : : . Bee 0% Ws) Fe) 
SOOMlOnO E. G. Brown, Rochester ; ; sion Ch we 

G5. Che A. Parris, Snodland ; 2 : 25,0 


BURHAM. 


For Three Gates and Stake Fence (Sargeant’s Patent Fencing), 
for the Burham Parish Council. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late ot 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantit ties, es, Specific ations and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed i in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or cae Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFRIGE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
? envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH, 
Equal to Dithorsente and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. 
specimens onanplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & C6... 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE: 


LONDON, W.C. 
lans Copied, Enla 


Reduced, Col loured. 
Teleg rams, “OLDAGRES. LONDON.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 


Uadertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the} = 


above descriptions of workin the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets. &c..sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. Ci 


Pencils, 


Prices and| 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“‘ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, » Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


OBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘ ‘Cartoons, London.”’ 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 


“KOH-I-NOOR’” 


HEXACON DRAWINC PENCIL, 14 DecREES 
hie BY L. &C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE sisters. | 


JOHN MORGAN & SONS 


Alemorial Brass Engravers. 


Insurance Agents’ Plates. All kinds of Metal Fittings for 
Banks, Offices, Shops, &c. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


40 and 42 COPTHALL AVENUE, 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. } 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


\ 


For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


NEWPORT, MON. 


DRAWING OFFICE.) 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. ~ 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
READING CASES. 


NEW well-made Reading Case for “THE 
ARCHITECT” can be supplied on appli- 
cation to the Publisher, price 2s. 6d. 
Address—P. A. GILBERT Woop, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY | 


CHARLES D. aa 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


A 


a 
is 7 


Ave. 23,1895.) THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 11 


SUPPLEMENT 
BROWNEY. CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
For Building and Completing a Chapel at Browney. Mr. | For Carrying-out the Beamish Sewerage. 
GEORGE RHYMER, Architect. Cartn\. : A 3 - : : ' £205" 10 10 
W. Rhodes & Son, Neville’s Cross (complete Cragon 2 ‘ : : : : : 250. 25650 
tender) . ‘ : £3150 Oo WEIR (accepted ) . é : 5 : ’ . 146 10 o 
J Manley, Bishop Auckland, j joiner d i 2142) B--0 
M. & T. Shepherd, Durham, mason . . iy a ack CORK. 
J. Lovett, Durham, joiner. 139 1f 6 | For Removal and Reconstruction of about 200 feet in length 
J. MANLEY, Bishop Auckland, mason (accepted) 117 It 6 of the River Wall at Pope’s Quay, Cork, for the Harbour 
LOSS: Lower Spennymoor, joiner Saige ia 112 19 10 | Commissioners, ; ‘evitite ; 
iF Lovett, Durham, painting, &c. i hy PAS T. O'Flynn ; £2,100 o'fo 
M. & T. aes Durham, slating . : 2 GTS 73 P. Murphy Vike 5 ae eat, ve 990 abe, 
R. Mascall, Bishop Auckland, slating 23°16- 6 / ; ‘ ; 327 
ie MANLEY, Bishop Auckland, slating (accepted ) 23 E570 Sane ON (accepted ) ce d $i ae en ae 
J. MANLEY, Bishop Auckland, painting (acce tea 2590150 
W. Wilson, Tudhoe Grange, painting, Sey i ‘ ZiarO. 10 Rete es CRN BSE 
For Building in Ulverston Road, Dalton, Two Lock-up Shops, 
CARDIFF. with Meeting-room over same. Mr. R. P. NELSON, 
For Uae % Teachers’ Classrooms, Gymnasium and Work- M.S.I., Architect, Dalton-in-Furness. 
shops, and Altering and Adapting existing Semi-detached : 2 
Villas for Administrative Offices, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, R. Townley, waller as £168 11 2 
for the Cardiff School Board. Messrs. J. P. JONES, J. Burrows ‘carpenter ee joiner : : : 135 0 0 
RICHARDS & BUDGEN, Architects, 18 St. Mary Street, : exec ; d ' ; 
ff ’ y y J. T. Lawn, painter, plumber, &c. Ae O 
Cardi ST eA. E. Harrison, plasterer Mate aPl a). Sy Sues 6, 20) BETO 
H. A. Force, Bristol : .£6,422'.0) 0 “£1,023 10 oO 
eeGibbon; Cardiff...) - 5, 847in3ifea 952 6 6 EAST FPINCHLEY. 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff . «> 53 700m O =O 796 18 9| For Drainage and Repairs at Bell Vuz. Mr. THomas 
_ D. Davies, Cardiff . : é. 56252 L ODO 860 0 oO DINWIDDY, F.S.1., ey Or 
Knox & Wells, Cardiff . a S5OZ WOO 937 0 O Killingback . P : : . . £237 -O2.0 
Lattey & Co., Cardiff . + 53525 mOuLO 839 0 oO Wills . : : : : ; : si ai4Qt ‘oMso 
Cox & Bardo, Cardiff . 5,300 SOMO Q35248.0:6.0 
E. F. Richards & Co., Barry . 4,949 IO Io 875.9; 12 
H. DAVIES, Cardiff (accepted ) 4,925). 30 4 SI7 LF 3S HAST KIRKBY. 
For Building Block of Schools at East Kirkby to accommodate 
COLCHESTER. 500 Children, Mr. LAWRENCE BRIGHT, Architect, 9 St. 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Washhouse and Laundry at Peter’s Church Walk, Nottingham. 
the Union, Colchester. Mr. G. H. PAGE, Architect, T. Barlow, Nottingham . : : ; af 5535 78 5480 
Colchester. Quantities by the Architect. G. Caulton, Nottingham : : 5.07 Om OO 
G. Bloice, Colchester . ; : ; ; . £857 10 oO W. RIGLEY, East Kirkby (accepted) ; a 45023 OF 10 
A. Diss, Colchester . . ; ; . ENO25, (0,0 H, Vickers, Nottingham . : : ek abteto, Keke) 
F. Dupont, Colchester. : . . C a 705 O! 0 J. H. Vickers, Nottingham . j : eed O5N 0 
R. Beaumont, Lexden . : 3 ; : et 7 Ae Om, © T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . : ; : ee 4, 74:3) © O0 
W. CHAMBERS, Colchester * 735eO)-O : Oscroft, Nottingham . : : : se dt7 245-0. IO 
* Accepted subject to approval of Local Government Board. Ae Price, Nottingham . : : : # 14,690) 1070 


HILL ST 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOU PWR AND DURABILITY. 
See ED), SON Ry COME ar in any Lacallty,, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE 1o Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE E “CLIMAX” Reter VALVE ee ene 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST THE ELECTRICAL ¥ ORNERAL 


For the Prevention of Explosions in ENGINEERING (0 
Kitchen and other Boilers ¥ 
re rar SD MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 

% OFFICEs, 
PRICE, ¢ inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. gg LeaDENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 

This Valve is in every way ee there being no Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 

Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. HSriIwATHS FRET. 

Adopted by “ THE CARRON CO.,”? who state that they have bene New and: Metonslva Wolke baverjuab heer! duenea 

found them to work with “absolute certainty.” with complete and “ up-to-date” plant, to enable the 


Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER C0,, qusstor apr Pramis pubtished in Tae 


naenea ae | will be forwarded on application to 


209 CITY ROAD, E.c. P. A. GILBERT WOOD 


PUBLISHER, A STRAND, LONDON, Ww. pw On 2 eS 


THE Campaeuu Tie Co, 


STOKE-ON- eons 


ENTAL TILESForWA 


ORNAN 
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ENFIELD. 
For Rebuilding the George Inn, Enfield. 

Architect. 
S. & H. Cocks . ; s A ; 
Hearle & Farrow ; 5 
W. Shurmur : ‘ £ ;. 
J. Bentley: : . 5 : : 

FILEY. 


Mr. F. A. ASHTON, 


~ £4,525 
» 4,388 
4,194 
B77i 


oo00o°0o 
oo0o°o 


or Building Four 18-roomed Houses at Filey. Mr. SAMUEL 


DYER, “Architect, Bridlington Quay. 
JOHN ‘WATSON, Hull. 
Martin & Sons, York : 
J. Kinnard, Bridlington Quay ; 
M. Gage, Driffield ; 
O. Rymer, Filey 
T. Petch, Scarborough 
A, Dove, Scarborough 
A. Moore, Scarborough 
ip Thompson, Scarborough 
J. JARAM, Scarborough (accepted ) 


Quantities by Mr. 


£9 405 

4,150 

3,030 

3,050 

3,028 

2921 

: Ae BXSOR) 
: gp ay ick 
2,752 


O- O%07 6102010070 


ie) 
fe) 
oO 
oO 
ce) 
oO 
ie) 
ie] 
oO 


Stoves, mantels, palisading and some sanitary goods are not 


4ncluded in the tenders. 
GATESHEAD. 


For Paving, Cementing, &c, Brinkburn Avenue (Northern 


Section), for the Corporation. 
Surveyor. 
Paving. 
J. W. Robson, Newcastle 
G. E. Simpson, Newcastle . 
W. Cumming, Gateshead 
G. MAUGHAN, Jarrow (accepted) 
J. Wardlaw, Newcastle 
C ementing g. 
G.E Simpson . 
T. RULE, Gateshead (accepted) . 
W. Nevison, Gateshead 


GOOD EASTER. 


Mr. J. BOwER Borough 


For New Classroom and Other Works and Repairs in Connec- 
tion with the School at Good Easter. 


GILLINGHAM. 


For Carrying-out Scheme of Main Drainage in the District, for 
the Gillingham Urban District Council. 
H. Stott, Dover. ; : 


_ «£38,348 0 0 
D. Shanks, Felling-on- -Tyne : ; ‘ +: 33;918 Oe 
C. E. Skinner, Chatham . 3 : » £33;07Om a) 0 
E. Kellett, Willesden, N.W. . “ : 30/598 a5 aes 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . ° : «031,591 
Tuff & Miskin, Rochester ‘ : ; 28,030 0 O 
G. Bell, Tottenham. ; : : : - 26,598 0 Oo 
Jackson, Plaistow, Essex : 4 ; «26,198 17, %6 
G. Lawson, Edinburgh . 4 : * 26,155 13% 
G. Osenton, Westerham : 5 « +26,709 iommo 
T. T. Denne, Walmer . : ‘ ; « 24,559R80 nfo 
E. Iles, Mitcham . : . 4 + 22 3;007m1OmRO 
J. Dickson, London, W. o : ; ; - 23,535 2 O 
J. Shunn, London, SW... : ; oi 227750 oe 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on- Thames : . (22,9501 52enn 
H. B. & A. B. James, Grimsby and London . 22,392 10 76 
H. Weldon, Birmingham. : 5 5 . 23,991r3 5.6 

GOWERTON. 


For Additions to Existing School Buildings at Gowerton, for 
the Loughor Parish School Board. Mr. T. P. MARTIN, 
Architect, Northampton Chambers, St. Helen’s Road, 


MaAwHoob, Architect, 2 Market Road, Chelmsford. 


E. West, Chelmsford . 
W. Baker, Danbury . 
G. HOLLAND, Great Leighs (accepted ) 


Swansea. 
£335 a4 8 D. C. Jones, Gloucester : : : « £3000TIL aes 
2206h1 76 T. Watkins & Co., Swansea : ‘ ~ 4 BSR oes 
By ich me) : 5 T. Richards, Swansea . : : : - 32014 6 
, B10 OUI D. Jenkins, Swansea . : : ; 2 (298 Sg x 
299 Io II T. D. Williams, Knighton . ; : : 292 0 O 
BENNETT BroS., Swansea (accepted \¢ “ 273 NT ET 
Titsy ts} 
70 9 8 
67 18 2 GRIMSBY. 
For Rebuilding Stores, Fish Docks, Grimsby. Mr. Davip 
Pick, Architect, Cleethorpe Road. 
Mr. RICHARD on Thomas, Grimsby : : : - £198 0-0 
J. Gray, Grimsby . : ¢ ; ; . - 2148 5OeO 
A323 BO F, Grant, Cleethorpes . : 4 . 8405,0.,0 
322 10 O J. Pearson, Grimsby . 142 10 0 
295.0" -0 F. WALKER, Grimsby (accepted ) 138 0 0 


PHU ROUEN CEMENT, 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set” 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch; 

Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
™ less than 10 per cent. residue. 
‘4 Over 10,000 tons supplied to 

® Cardiff and Hereford Water 
y Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
| Seale wieers & Street Paving. 


~‘ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2380 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted toa laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC BLUE 
Lias Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.’s 


ALABASTER 
au ms BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 
‘WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 


BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Ilustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller. Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L~ 
Dig es fal h R B [ 1ARBLE/“"22"* 


8TEAM MILLS, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES!—- 


B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W;: 


RITCHIE & 60. 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Workers. 


LUX-CALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


Signs, Grilles, 
Lifts. 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, 


London. 


MAUGHAN’S 


m9 cous PATENT. 


CEYSER 


4 


51, QUEEN - 
) Victoria St 
LONDON.EC. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


oA) | “LIMMER, LONDON, "ir 


Price 22.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE eka eae ooh 


LIMITED, 


4, ESTAB.] (is71. 


\ 


Telephone, 


862, 


Telegrams, 


‘enn: BOR SCRE 


‘COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


| For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


1 Every information to be obtained at the Oompanys 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake 


New: 


Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour oa Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
London 1862, 
“' Model Dwelling," \ 
castle Exhibition, 1887. g ; 
scans a) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
3 DARK GREEN. =a 
FoR PRICES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 
eS 
HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
HURCH CHAIRS.—Illustrated Price List 
return post on application. 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
Complete Mission Furnishers, 22 to 24 Tavistock 


Lighest Avert goto,  & 
ate Y\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, 
of Rush and Wood-seated Chairs sent by 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT "’ will be forwarded on application to 


CILBERT WOOD, 
TRAND, LONDON, 


P, A. 


PUBLISHER, - 175 w.c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SS _.—_.  eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


HOLLESLEY. 
For Enlarging Classroom, Building New Cloakroom and 
Lavatory, &c, at pacotey School, for the Hollesley 
School Board. 


Smith, Woodbridge 4379.90 
W. Bilby, Woodbridge ; 350 .0 Oo 
E, ADAMS, Woodbridge (accepted) 343 17 0 


HALIFAX. 
For Building Infants’ School at Trooper Terrace, Gaddy 
Field, Halifax. Mr. JOSEPH F, WALSH, Architect, Halifax. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


G. Tyson, Halifax, mason . 7h 206 17 0 
F. Greenwood, Halifax, joiner . 208 oO oO 
Naylor & Son, Halifax, plumber : 200 0 O 
Blackburn & Davenport, Halifax, slater . LOmOmO 
Noble & Blakey, Dewsbury, concreting . : OTE Smee 
Noble & Blakey, Dewsbury, wood block . , 657.6 ..6 
J. Hitchen, Halifax, ironfounder ; é 61 I0 oO 
W. Taylor, Halifax, painting . é : 2 29 20.20 

AF, O5SnLL IT 

Heating and Ventilation not decided. 
HANWELL. 


For Drainage and Decorative Work at Elm Grove, Hanwell. 
Messrs. INMAN & JACKSON, Architects, 7 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 


W. Whiteley, Westbourne Grove. PL F2O 24.6 
Phillips & Son, Baker Street 510 10 oO 
Adamson & Sons, Ealing ‘ ; 454 6 oO 
G, W. Pearce, Ealing . 2 : : 391 10 6 
IPSWICH. 
For Conveniences in the Park, for the Corporation. 
oA. Kenney . ; : : : -£449 0 0 
A. Stearn & Son . : : 449 0 O 
Crisp & Smith ; 434 18 6 
C. BORRETT (accepted ) 430 0 O 
T. Parkington & Son . 420 0 0 


KIRTON-IN-LINDSEY. 
For Building Infants’ School and Offices, Kirkton-in-Lindsey. 
Mr. WILLIAM WauGH, Architect, Glentworth, Lincoln- 
shire. 


W. Jeffery & Son, Hibaldstow £696 00 
Thomas Waugh, Glentworth 624905. 0 
W. Colley, Owston Ferry 617 19 8 


SHIRLEY HOUSE, 10 THROGMORTON AVENUE, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 


Artistic Metal Workers for Electrie Fittings for House Decoration. Coes 


L. 


Installations. 


Offices, Shops, and Warehouses fitted. 


LEEDS. 


For all Trades Required in Erection of a Three-storey 
Factory at Grove Works, Claypit Lane, Leeds. 
Accepted Tenders, 
Coates & Son, Leeds, bricklayer and mason. 
B. Mawson, Leeds, joiner. 
T. Barrand, Leeds, plumber. 
T. E. Heavyside, Leeds, slater. 
Perkin & Co., Leeds, ironfounder. 
Grayson, Leeds, painter. 
Dougill & Co., Limited, Leeds, hoist. 


LONDON. 


For Erection of Ironing Room, &c., for the French Cleaning 
and Dyeing Co., Southgate, Mr. GEORGE K. DEAKIN, 
Architect, Southgate, N. 


F, Voller . £720 0.0 
C. Newby ae Oommen OLO 
W. Pavey . O23) ie) 
J. Pocock (accepted ye 528 0 o 


For Supply and Running of Mains in the Grounds and for 
Wiring Buildings in course of Erection at North-Western 
Fever Hospital, Haverstock Hill, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 


Vaughan & Brown ; : » £1557 07-0 
V. G. Middleton, Westminster. . ‘ 1,440 0 O 
Hayward Tyler & Co. A ‘ 1340 <a "a 
Roger Dawson, Limited 1,140 0 O 
Tayler-Smith Electric Co. pel, or 
Sharp & Kent . ‘ 1,098 oO o 
Miller & Woods 1;C70@ Onno 
London and Lancashire Electrical and General 

Engineering Co. . ifelifey eh 
J. C. Howell, “Limited ost 16 4 
max Come: op Ya ee) 
Paterson & Cooper . 895 0 0 
Benham & Sons : 870 00 
FOWLER, LANCASTER & Co, Birmingham (ac- 

cepted) . : : P : 359 at S46 
Waring & Sons 688 15 o 
T. Matthews, Islington 2 : 650 0 a 
Electrical and Genera! Engineering Co: 610.0000 
Thorpe & Waring j 540850 


YOLUME LIII. 
THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Co. 


OFFICE: 


The Architect and Contract Reporter. 


SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER. 


(Subscriptions payable in advance. ) 


To the Publisher of Taz ARCHITECT AND ConTRACT REPORTER, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive oii ceeesseseesssssveveseseevevevevseeeetene 


in payment. 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s, 


Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 
GILBERT WOOD & CO,, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, 


W. C. 
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LONDON— centinued. 


For Forming Dry Areas on the North Side of the Matron’s, 
Nurses’ and Steward’s Houses, and the West Side of the 


For Erection of 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
Stables, Southgate, N., for Mr. Joba Eaton. 


C. NEWBY (accepted) . : ; ; . £250 0 0 


Steward’s House, at the Cleveland Street Asylum, for the | For Alterations to the British Lion Public House, West Ham 


Managers of the Central London Sick Asylum District. Lane, E, Mr. F. A. ASHTON, Architect. 
Mr. AWS: Cross, Architect. Quantities by Mr. A, G, Reed & Son Roe Sa 
CROSS. Wall & Co. pa F's bite 1.4751) O97 © 
Green . PES POT Tt £243 o oO} W. Shurmur oy re, soche "sen aa 
Marchant & Hitst 7 8) aa gee 234'0 O Hearle & Farrow (9.06 w 1 2) 20), 1 a 
J. B. Colwill okie hie NY br ced genie ieee TOUR LO BOs aN AV) ats am . a | ee i ar 
es ane ei hee MA SLE CL Ie geoph OIE . 4. 4k. eae 
aa a Gola. Gan a eet ee es ti ee f For Alterations to the Warburton Arms, Hackney. Mr. F. A. 
Loves& Cornitiatiacy ak. cinde TOA ed Soda bees ASHTON, Architect. 
Nicholson’ es : .179 18 0 W. G. Maddison . : : : - 44955 «10.02 
THOMPSON & BEVERIDGE (accepled) ; , WE7ZIO2 0 W. Shurmur : : ; . . » 1,872 0 0 
James & Co. : : ‘ : ‘ riche W. Watson . 1,762.0 O 
J. & W. Cocks . : : . 2 $4 1y7.3Z 210130 
For Erection of Laboratory, Clement’s Lane, W.C, for the Hearle & Farrow. . : : : . 1,697.0 0 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. a ; 
M. Calnan & Co., Commercial Road. £16, Be 0 O Hor oe poe ier &c., Long: Acre gaa 
Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road 4 é : 3054505 0 W. King & Son Pek é . : £4,820 0 © 
W. H. Lorden & Son, Upper Tooting . ; cebes oO WShinanuy a . } é i ‘ 4,734 otto 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby. FR eee ae OP ee ni Mark Patrick & Son. ch. Bajo. Rae 4,629 0 oO 
Barnett & Power, Hackney . : JES 240.,.0 50 Kilby & Gayford. f ; : ‘ A, Beno nO 
M’Cormick & Sons, Canonbury Roads Piston eG A Bushieison. ; ; 4,500 5 oh 
J. Mowlem & Co, Westminster. : 14850 -0-0 R. E. Worsley & Co i k é ; 4,459 a ig 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Works . p 14 30e BO ia reap, i ae : ; : goes 
Peacock Bros., Brixton . ; ; , . 13,478 o o, For Shop, Dwelling-house, &c., Woodford. Mr. L. W. GooD- 


wyNn, Architect. 


For New Bank Buildings, Shop and Rooms over, and Two J. Knight . ¢ ; ‘ . ’ e » £2 600 0 O 
Dwelling-houses, at Junction of High Street and Pilgrim’s Belham & Co. . ? } . ’ 2,451 0 © 
Lane, Hampstead, for Lloyd's Bank, Limited. Mr. F. J. Coxhead , : , : , 2,422 00 
HORACE FIELD, Architect. W. Shurmur k ; . ; s . 2349-90 0 

H. G. DAVENALL, Gospel Oak (accepied) .£10,015 90 O W. Gregar & Son . ; . P Ff . 2,347.0 «0 
Slow & ‘Punter . Sy) SO ease 


For Building Postmen’s Sorting Office at Lewisham, S.E., for 


the Commissioners of H. M. Works and Public Buildings. For Erecting Chimney Shaft at Lea valley Works, for Messrs. 


Jones & Groves : : : ; A “£1 889 0 oO Connell & Co. Mr. J. HAMILTON, Architect. 

A. Leaver & Son... ; : : 4 1,700,100 Parsons : : : : ; . £1,240 Oy oO 
Julyan & Lockyear . : : ; : >, 1,087 10 #10 Beale < a) Es 2O Fe oe 
E. Proctor : ’ : : 4 s A 1,667 6 oa} tj. Chessum 5 5 ; 4 - » LIM eae 
B. E. Nightingale. : j : : » else bn 0 nO Hoare . : ° : 5 . 103 a ae 
S. J. Jerrard & Sons : . : ; Pan 408 OREO W. Shurmur ; 4 ‘ + + d,045 OO 
PEACOCK Bros. (accepted) : wt tg 5 BO WO o. aNeal : : O57, 0... 


The BATH TONE 


TELEGRAMS, 


, Lto. 


LONDON pHi 


fp ee eee Head Offices: BATE. CORN ne eee 


SOOL Ese atme 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & PON RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd. 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


MONK’S PARK. 


yer & \S 
CORSHAM DOWN. FOK ine rent 
~ CORNGRIT. PON gw® To be 
Registered wh gui obtained only of 
TRADE MARK.| FARLEIGH DOWN. ; The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS zs, 


& One inch and }-inch thick. 
o® CANN RS Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


* OK 


ay Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick. 


Wood Backing. Styles. 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


QUARRIES. | {é, 
| coe 


C Si 
MARBLE MOSAIC ond Dead Fiber 
Ee oa PAVEMENTS = -—Sectzon 
“ uty ag Executed in all 


QUARRIES. 
| BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 

| STOKE GROUND. 


"WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
WINSLEY GROUND. |LRADE MARK: 


==, OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super 
Also in Pitch Pine, Lah Deal, oP 


JOINERY. 


TURPIN’S 
PATENT 


Sor Laying x 
Block Hloorson 


of weet Po ll 
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ele ole ca el a 
LON DON—continued. 


For Building Warehouse at Pentonville. Mr. TASKER, 


LONDON —continued, 


For Alterations to the Mile End National Schools. Mr. A. Agehi 
Cox, Architect. hay feel y Soto 
Date Sly COCKS Teh alert sey ess £4 935 0 Oo Pe ih: 4 aoe di aie Maa Ria Nearer 2 an ate 
T. Rider & Son é 2 : : ; 4,840 0 0 Pp ; } : : ; } : é 
F,&F.J. Wood . 3 4 : C . 4,830 0.0 Bont ; ; : ; A 3 ‘ ‘ ouAS? : pA 
A. Porter . ; 3 os giageeks s BR mies Col SoA Ake He) ays i ey er ane Cis Nel Sting MRO S pe 2 
Riot OkGOp fe.  - s tS on ee an et OycO ae DRIP CUDAND hae kliehthes g salty Seats Dhgt Mica d ahaa 
SOPORGIECIOONE SORE re UN sve | s els ood 2ae EO O roi PORE el Bi eeih DOMME aa) AES PE 10 
W.Shurmur . : : 9 : : . 4,194 0 0 | For Erection of Water Tower, &c., at Excelsior Mills, Hackney. 
Calnan & Son . : ‘ . : “ 4 O a O Mr. J. HAMILTON, Architect. 
For Building Hackney Parochial Schools, Homerton, Mr. A. hie : ; : ; eee : A 
Cox, Architect. Mills : f : : 5 ; ? ; f 248 0 0 
Chessum . Bice het ig oe eam On ote’ Bahar ar 2) tay SRL OME We as * ii HER OQ h ig 
A, J. Thompson cs: |e eo moe PW SHURMUR (accepted ) 183 0-0 
Kilby & Gayford . . : P ; . £9,250 60% O ; : j i 
McCormick & Son . ; . . 9,162 0 0 For New Chemical and Science Rooms to be Added to the 
Godson & Son . : f ; ; , . 9,100 0 0 Buildings of the Stepney and Bow Foundation School. 
. Cox , ; : , : : " : 0,693 Poe ee ae amsacae CLARKE, Architect, 63 Bishops- 
SERCCCE MMM ee Se ce, ley aes ae pT EAL Soe pa at 
Perce 2 fo AUR Ree G J. & H. Cocks, £2,000 (about) (accepted ). 
Pe pucarter .s 4 5 - . fe 6.949 7 OF O For Alterations and Additions for Bec-en-Hent, for Mr. W. 
Coulsell Bros. . é : : : : 38423" 0°''0 Cremmen. 
W. Shurmur. 3 ; : ; 7 Os 2Og 6 Ol, O J. Thompson - ; : : : A «£220 .0m 0 
. Allen ‘ , : : ° : j asm 
For Alterations to The Victoria Tavern, Burdett Road. J a 
Mr. F. A. ASHTON, Architect. MAIDSTONE. 
Ree row . toh Ws “£2 pes © ©| For Retaining Wall and Iron Fence, High Level Bridge, 
Wall & Co ; : : ° : : io Os) 'O Maidstone, for the Town Council. Mr. F. BUNTING, 
Sees es : i be a ove 4 a P Oo Borough Surveyor. 
: : : 3 c ‘ sm <4 9 A. Waters, Maidst é ; . é 
i: eae! . : : : : : - 2,598 6 oO eevee conayeinited, Maidstone : : ae 6 ; 
ieee ee im eS ON, Gi aa Ath om tare W. T. Burrows, Maidstone... Se, cn A ent TOSBLOR SO 
C. Holland ARNT ent As Sie mee ee ried gees O Garrett, Saveall & Co., Maidstone . . . 163 12 6 
For Rebuilding Earl of Derby Public-house, Forest Gate, E. 
Mr. F. A: ASHTON, Architect. ; ; : puebaeraett 
For Erection of a Shop, Methlick, for Mr. Grant. Mr. W. 
H. Wall & Co. . ; a, Loa eae £3198 oe) Sinechi Jen lecle 
A. Reed:& Son. ; ‘ : f SeUBEnbig o CLARK, Architect, Methlick, Aberdeen. 
.W.Shurmur . , ¥ : ‘ ‘ . .2,967.7 0!:0 Accepted Tenders. 
Hearle & Farrow. : r : ; 18° 23949 40/0 A. Forbes, Ellon, masonry. 
W. Watson ‘ é - : . . «(12,9281 40.4 0 J. Gordon, Tillycairn by Old Meldrum, carpentry. 
J. & H. Cocks . . : : : : +) 2\9931-0.:0 G. Ewen, Methlick, plumbing and slating. 
W. J. Maddison ; : A ; ; 2578342 Q5 70 J. & J. Hutcheon, Methlick, plastering and cementing. 


ATER SOFT 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, MANSIONS, ESTATES, &c. 


MAIGNEN'S “AM TI-CALCAIR 


Entirely prevents Hot Water PIPES Furring, and renders 


Hard Chalky Water equal to 
PURE RAIN-WATER 
Complete INustrated Catalogue Free, on application to 


MAIGNEN’S FILTRE RAPIDE & ANTI-CALCAIRE Co. 


255 REGENT STREET, W._- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MIRFIELD. 

For Erection of Four Through Houses at Hopton, Mirfield, 
for Mr. Daniel Stocks. Mr. ARTHUR A. STOTT, Archi- 
tect, Heckmondwike. 

Accepted Tenders. 

Knowle, Mirfield, excavator, mason, bricklayer 

and slater. 

W. Stocks, Deighton, near Huddersfield, carpenter and joiner. 
E. Walker & Co., Heckmondwike and Mirfield, plumber and 
glazier. 

C. Brearley, Stocks “Bank, Mirfield, plasterer. 

H. Roberts, Mirfield, painter. 


OMAGH. 
For Repairs at Workhouse, for the Guardians, 


W. Oates, 


J. MCCAUL (accepted ) . » 83 4 aro 
OSWESTRY. 
For Building Independent Chapel, Llangynog. Mr. REES, 
Architect, Birkenhead. 
MASON, Llansantfraid (accepted ) 21433742. 0 


PORT TALBOT. 
For Building Villa at Port Talbot. 
Architect, Swansea. 
Cox, Port Talbot 


Mr, 71. Po SEA eriN, 


“£2 039 0 oO 
E. Thomas, Seven Sisters, Neath 1,750 0 -o 
Gaen, Port Talbot : 1,753 6 oO 
Beynon & Co, Strewen, Neath 1,747 14 6 
Davies, Port Talbot . ; £736 ©0O2,0 
McGaul, Bridgend . Mee. O & 
W. Thomas, Port Talbot . 1,020 7 Oo 
YD. Jenkins, ‘Swansea - 15570)7 0410 
D. C. Jones, Gloucester 1,875, 01.0 
T. Watkins & Co, Swansea 1,574 127.0 
BENNETT BROS, Swansea (accepted ) 1/458 I9 ‘o 


RADYR. 


For Schools at Radyr, for the Radyr School Board. Mr. A. O. 
EVANS, Architect, Pontypridd, 


Knox & Wells, Cardiff “£2 SEO mo 
D. Davies, Cardiff . 2,450 00.70 
Powell & Mansfield, Cardiff 2,367 0. 0 
D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester 2,185, 0.0 
A. J. Colbourne, Caerphilly 25.25 G0 waD 
Cox & Bardo, Cardiff 107240 0 


side 


OF REI 


PAWNNAL. 

For Building Board School to Accommodate 375 Children, 
Teacher’s House and Boundary Walls at Oatlands, near 
Harrogate, for the Pannal School Board. Mr, T. A, 
BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

Accepted Tenders. 

J. Stephenson, Harrogate, mason and bricklayer £1,909 0 © 
E. Walker & Sons, Rawdon, carpenter and 
J. 
J. 


joiner. : 729 0 0 
& W. Baynes, Harrogate, slater . : : 389 0 O 
Dickenson, Middlesbrough, plumber . . 262 0 0 
Laycock Bros., Harrogate, plasterer 5 166 0 o 
G. Dent, Harrogate, painter 64 12 
RICHMOND. 
For Small Greenhouse, Terrace Gardens, for the Town 
Council. 
J. Weeks & Co., Chelsea eres 0 Oo 
J. W. Brooking, Richmond. 198 0 © 
Soole & Son, Richmond . 150 0 OG 
Messenger & Cox Loughborough 149 I0 O 
SEAL & Co,, ‘Richmond (accepted ) 130 15 © 


ROTHESAY. 
For New Post Office at Rothesay, for the Commissioners 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
McKissock & Son, Glasgow 
A. Miller, Helensburgh . . 
W. W. OSWALD, Skelmorlie, N.B. (accepted ie 


SHERBURN. 
For Class and Cloak-rooms to the Church Schools, Sherbura, 
Mr. W. T. JONES, Architect, 1 Claypath, Durham. 
H. NICHOLSON, Sherburn (accepted) . . £338 0 Oo 


STIRLING. 

For Supply of Fireclay Pipes, Cesspools, &e., till May 15, 
1898, for the Commissioners. Mr. F. G. HOLMES, CE, 
Engineer, Burgh Chambers, Stirling. 

SPEIRS, GiBB & COoO., Paisley (accefied ). 


SUTTON. 

For New School at Belmont, for the Sutton School Board. 
H. Adams, Sutton ; , . ~ £1,525 
A. H. Harris, Sutton 1,460 
J. B. Potter, Sutton . 1,398 
J. R. Humphris, Sutton 1,164 
G. BURRAGE, Sutton (accepted ) 1,037 


AOVAL, 


- £4,593 9 0 
4,580 0 Oo 


4,055 Oo Oo 


o0o0000 
eo O767°o 9 


* 


On and after MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 


the 


SHOWROOMS of the 
RATNER SAFE CO., LTD., 


WiLL BE REMOVED TO 


ot 


MOORGATE ST. LONDON, E.C. 


Improved Fire and Thief-Resisting Safes, Strong Room Doors, dc. 


Makers of City Safe Deposit, 4,000 Safes; 
Safe Deposit; 
Edinburgh Safe Deposit. 


Rooms; the Chancery Lane 


Deposit, Albany Street; 


and 49 Steel Strong 


the West-End Safe 
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SUPPLEMENT 
STRATFORD. 
For Erection of an Isinglass Works, for Messrs. E. Herring, PLU SSRBAUNS. 

Giles tee Mr. J. Nixon, Architect, Horsfield, Kingston- . YEW COURT, SCALBY. 

upon-Thames, See 
Holloway Bros. : , . +£5,000 90 O]| pHE ROYAL CLOSET, ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDS 
Brown, Son & Blopaiveldia& Gicpils» ssh ees 4,854 0 Oo ye. ear uarer 
Jarvis & Son i ; : : : ¢ 4, 2704202. O 
A. Wallis . : ; : : ; 4 . 4,693 0-0 THE ANGLICAN COLLEGE, JERUSALEM. 

H. Hollingworth : - - : 3 + 4,;6909%20 0 
J. W. Falkner . : ; é ; 2 7 4,537 (oy 1) CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
Killby & Gayford . : : : : » 4,484°>0.0 
oi & Co. ‘ r ; - : 47a volo 

i et rte BF hss: cs he TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
aia & Gos: : . 4,396.0 0 For Building Post» Office at Tunbridge Wells, for the Com— 
W. GLADDING, Whitechapel (accepted ) 4 . 4,126 0.0 missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, 

SWANAGE. Get F. ae : : ; £6 689 0 oO Be 
; E 5 J. Longley 0. : : 5,889 0 0 £30 0 o 
For | REN ante’ in Townsend Lane, Swanage, for Foster ee Dice canal EP ceeh boirclisko tke dhe 
F. Wellstead, Swanage . ‘ R »£4,995 90 oO aE recta y ; siege 53509, SoG 74 12 6 
W. E. Jones & Son, Westbourne ‘ ; : 4,878 oO gt ie ; : : age x os SOMOS 
G. Limington & H. W. White, Swanaze . 453307 O10 Beale & Ss acage ; 4 : ae dt Ee 

G, Pond & C. Hoet, Swanage . = Z <a 05 7E ONO WE tie S : % : sp ieoi4 Se pe? 
D. Hitching, Parkstone j é T3547, 10 20 Mid- rent Building Reel ahs Cont Dates, es bea eS 
H. & J. HARDY, Swanage (accepted) ‘ + 2,200 0 0 tracting Works, Limited biel .66b ono tus y ote: 
SWANSEA. Strange & Son , . . ey Colour Lemurs) 88 0 oO 

ns pee betersuae 4,899 0 oO — 

For Building Warehouse and Showrooms, Waterloo Street, | . 

Swansea, for Mr. B. Trudman, Mr. T. P, MARTIN, Archi- A, Allow for old material. 

tect, Swansea. WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
<a pean Swansea ee we as £850 © © | For Erection of Board School for 999 Children, Weston-super— 
Billy ? eels CB OT IWR OS 2 gaa OR ACEO Mare. Messrs. PRICE & WOOLER, Architects. Quantities 
D eek aoe S157 99 ORO by the Architects. 

. Jenkins, Swansea. . ss - 780 0 ©} 1. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester . . . £11,989 0 0 
T. Watkins & Co, Swansea ie WNT eae tea on oO Wom@hurchs bristolece a ao 11,867 0 oO 
Gustavus Bros, Swansea» «0s ee 705 7 0 Haboskings, Hungerford) 7 =).*-_..: . 11,106, oo 
G. Davies, Swansea. ste wi “e salp APO Oiyy, 0 H. A. Forse, Bristol ; ae : 11,100 °° 
T, RICHARDS, Swansea (accepted) “ip UNS eal yee One A C. Taylor, Weston-super- Mare. .  . 10,608 0 0 

A.J.B Bristol 
eavan, Bristo ; i : +LO,550+ 0° oO 
TORQUAY. C. Addicott, Weston- -super- Mare F 10,466 oF 0 
For Works of Repair and Painting to Outside of Belgrave W. M. DUBIN, Weston-super-Mare (accepted) 10,291 0 O 
Hotel. Messrs. E, APPLETON & SON, Architects, Tor- R. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol . ; 9,949 0 oO 
quay. G. H. Wilkins, Bristol . : 378 018409) OF © 
o* 0 


T. LEAMAN, Torquay (accepted ). S. Roberts, Plymouth (withdrawn) , 2 O)753 


SsSUGG’S 


SYSTEMS OF 


VENTILATION. 


VENTILATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SUGG’S PATENT ‘ CONTINUOUS? 
UP-DRAUGHT ” VENTILATOR, 
FITTED WITH VALVE. 
DOWN-DRAUGHT [tMPOSSIBLE. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE a AIL KINDS OF PS EOE 
| Qe ATING GAS LIGHTS. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE INLET VENTILATOR. | 


GAS & HOT WATER ENGINEERS. < 


PATENT CONCEALED ROOF PATENT CONCEALED ROOF VENTILATOR 
| REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. | (SECTION). 


BE SEATOR (ELEVATION): CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF IMPROVED APPLIANCES FOR 


LIGHTING, HEATING, COOKING AND VENTILATING. 
"WILLIAM. SUGG & CO., ume, 


Vincent Works, Westminster, S.W.; 1 & 2 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. ; 1a Ludgate Hill, E.C.; &e. 
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WALTON, 
For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel and Premises at 
Walton, Peterborough. 


Jellings, Peterborough ‘ : ‘ ‘ 220 0, FO 
Nicholls, Peterborough : ; A : Reva teeray(s 
Swain, Peterborough . ° : 204 20-10 
PAPE, Peterborough (accepted) . : : eee op ire) 


WIMBLEDON. 
For Erection of Residence, The Lentes, Wimbledon Park, for 


Mr. G. Nicol. Messrs. HENNELL & SON, Architects, 8 
and 9 Essex Street, W.C. 
FRASER \(accepied) > pw stat ra 0. a. Beets pore 2.15950, 30 FeO) 


WOOLWICH. 


For Alterations and Additions to Queen Victoria Public-house, 
Woolwich, for Mr. Ellis. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect. 
Quantities supplied ws Mr. C. W. BROOKS. 


Munday & Son. : . . £1,240 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ‘ . : : : 141) 1520390, 10 
Holloway . : . - : é + 1,0985 019.0 
Proctormge: 3 : 4 : 5 c 995 0 O 
J te Richardson ‘ : : cb LG80.LO FO 
For Erection of Engine and Pump-room and Room on Land 


in Lower Market Street, Woolwich, adjoining the Public 
Baths, for the Woolwich Local Board. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, 
Architect, William Street, Woolwich. Quantities by Mr. 
W. WHINCOP, Woolwich. 


Proctor, Woolwich. : ‘ £928 070 
Young & Lonsdale, Herne Hill . : ° ‘ . 897.0 0 
Chapman, Woodside Park . ‘ - : » 889 0 oO 
Brown, Stoke Newington . ‘ ; FALOG LAL OURO 
HO.LLoway, Deptford (accepted ) ‘ , 4'000,.0 0 


WORCESTER. 
For the Erection of Stabling at the Depot, John’s, 
Worcester, for the Worcester Tramways, Limited. Messrs. 
PRITCHARD & CO., Engineers, London and Birmingham, 


Gowing & Ingram, Birmingham. 1,650 Ao VO 
Jacob Biggs, Birmingham . : : : . 604 18 II 
George Trentham, Birmingham . : ; 589 0 Oo 
Harvey Grubham, Worcester nn 540 een 
WILLIAM PAYNE, Birmingham (accepted bas ont 5251020 
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TRADE NOTES. 


“JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE.—To create an imaginary Cir- 
culation for an architectural journal by sending out thousands 
of copies of it gratis on a special day, and simultaneously 
blowing trumpets about the enormous circulation attained, is 
an ingenious though not perhaps a very moral device, and may 
impose on the simple-minded. But it acquires a ludicrous side 
when the bundles of addressed wrappers, prepared in advance 
for the execution of the project, are inadvertently delivered, in 
the first instance, at the office of the wrong journal.” Our 
attention has been called to the above extraordinary paragraph, 
which appeared in the Buwz/der of the 16th inst. We trust it is 
unnecessary to assure our subscribers that the statement does 
not apply to Zhe Architect and Contract Reporter. 

THE New Infirmary, Lancaster, is being erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, Architects, Lancaster. The various wards and other 
rooms are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
ey Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 

. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

ON the recommendation of the water committee, the Aber- 
deen Town Council have agreed to an expenditure of 4,430/. on 
new works at Invercannie reservoir, which are to be carried 
out with the object of its being cleaned out annually. 

THE Glasgow Town Council, at their meeting, confirmed 
the minutes of the market trust, water commission, and im- 
provement trust. Mr. Waddel, in moving the adoption of the 
minutes, stated that the engineer had asked permission to 
advertise for tenders for the Loch Katrine section of the new 
aqueduct, extending from Loch Chon to Loch Katrine. 
Bailie Chisholm, in submitting the minutes of the improvement 
trustees, stated that the proposed workmen’s dwellings in the 
South Central district represented the largest section of this 
kind of enterprise with which the trustees had yet dealt. 

THE Carlisle Journal says :—After completing an artesian 
well in the yard of the Maryport Brewery Company a short 
while ago the Dunfermline Diamond Boring Company com- 
menced boring’ for water at Messrs. Williamson’s tannery, 
where an excellent supply of water has just been reached at a 
depth of 250 feet. The rods passed through 15 feet of soil, clay 
and gravel, 200 feet of red sandstone, and 35 teet of close grey. 
sandstone, 

AT the Aldershot Waterworks the existing Artesian bored 
tube wells, several in number, varying in depth from 220 feet 


Ae aires flpplication, tee 


10 Ma RSDEN STREET, 7 


3s MANCHESTER? | 


PRISM ANTIOXIDE 


(REGISTERED). 
Gold Medal, Midland Counties’ Industrial Exhibition,1891; Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain Worcester,1889. | 
Sure Preventative of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. 
Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to the Weather. Finest Material for producing Enamel Paints. 
Used by all the leading Railway Companies, Iron Founders, Machine Makers, &c., mixed with Paint, or on Paint, for [ron Bridges, Girders, &c. 
also on Wood Painted with Carbolineum. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE COMBINATION WASHERS, 


FOR FLANCE JOINTS OR STEAM AND WATER PIPES. TESTED UP TO 2,300 LBS. PRESSURE. . 


These washers consist of rings of Soft Metal, grooved outside, and holding in the groove packing material, such as Asbestos, Rubber, Hemp, &c. 
The soft metal, in conjunction with the packing included, will accommodate itself readily to any unevenness in unplaned flanges, and make a 
perfect and durable joint, It is impossible, owing to their construction, to blow them out under any pressure whatever. 


PETERS, BARTSCH &. CO., Derby. 


Nondon Office: CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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to 300 feet, drawing some million gallons per day from the 
chalk, proving inadequate to meet the increased requirements, 
the directors have instructed Messrs. C. Isler & Co., hydraulic 
engineers, London, to’ fix additional wells for the supply of the 
town. 

AT the meeting of the Bristol Dock committee, resolutions 
passed by the sub-committees for works and traffic in regard to 
proposed additional pontoon accommodation below Cumber- 
land Basin for the passenger steamers’ traffic at an estimated 
cost of 14,0007. were considered, and it was resolved that it 
was desirable to provide such accommodation, anu that the 
question should be referred back to the sub-committee for 
works with a view to their reporting as to the best site. 

AT the fortnightly meeting of the Glasgow Tramway com- 
mittee, a request from Possilpark Ward committee that the 
tramway system should be extended to that district was 
agreed to. 

THE granite pedestal for the Paisley Burns statue, of whic 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, London, is the sculpter, will be manu 
factured by Mr. John Crichton, stonecutter, Aberdeen. The 
total height will be 12 feet 5 inches. There are three bases, 
the bottom one being 9g feet 5 inches long by 8 feet 10 inches 
broad. The pedestal proper will be built in four courses. The 
dimensions at the foot are 54 feet by 4 feet 10 inches, tapering 
to 4 feet 9 inches by 4 feet 3 inches at the top. Above this is 
a frieze, having eight shields, carved in relief at the angles, and 
Scotch thistles in the spaces between. The shields represent 
the Scottish lion rampant, the arms of Renfrewshire, the arms 
of Ayrshire, and the arms of Paisley. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Aberdeen Town Council propose to build a model 
lodging-house, and have given instructions that the Glasgow 
Corporation lodging-houses should be inspected and reported 
on. 

THE watching, lighting, and fires committee have made a 
suggestion to the Aberdeen Town Council to erect a new fire 
brigade station in Frederick Street at a cost of 9,c00/., and to 
rearrange the brigade on an efficient scale, among other things 
appointing a permanent staff. 

At the meeting of the Ayr Dean of Guild Court plans 


were passed for stores in High Street, D. Wyllie & Co.; 
dwelling-house in Church Street and Boghall Row, Andrew 
Bryan ; alteration of dwelling-house in Russell Street, James 
Dunlop ; carding-shed, Kyle Street, James Templeton & Sons ; 
and alterations of building in Cross Street, Peter Boyle. 


AT the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court forty applications 
for warrants were made. Sixteen warrants were granted. 
Sanction was given to the erection of several villas; to Mr. 
James Slater to erect sixteen houses at Cluny Place ; and to 
Mr. James Cruickshank to build offices and an artist’s studio. 


AN important scheme for relieving the overcrowding among 
the working classes at Plymouth, which next to Liverpool is the 
most crowded town in the kingdom, has been inaugurated, 
andthe Mayor has laid the foundation-stone of a workmen’s 
colony of houses which the Plymouth Corporation have decided 
to erect under the Housing of the Working Classes Act. The 
dwellings will consist of cottages and flats, which are to be let 
at rents varying from 2s. 9d. to 5s. 6¢@. a week, and will accom- 
modate over 1,709 persons. The total cost of this scheme, 
including land, will be 51,0007. 


PLANS, prepared by Messrs. Ross & Macbeth, architects, 
for proposed additions to the Inverness Lunatic Asylum, have 
been approved. The proposed extensions are planned on a 
vast scale, the estimated cost being little short of 20,000/.; but 
we understand it is the intention of the district board that the 
work shall be carried out gradually, each new part being 
finished and brought into use when required. The extensions, 
which are principally of the nature of hospital wards, are 
already required to a certain extent, as the asylum has been 
more than comfortably full for some time. 


THE umpire, Mr. B. S. Brundell, of Doncaster, in the 
arbitration case brought against the Bradford Corporation by 
Mr. William Ferrand, of St. Ives, Bingley, in June last, has 
given his award. Mr. Ferrand sought compensation for com- 
pulsory easement of a pipe line through his estate at Cottingley, 
and claimed 3,028/. for the easement, damage to property and 
woods, depreciation of the value of the estate, and for the sale 
of a small portion of freehold land. Mr. Walter Middleton 
(Bingley) was arbitrator for the claimant, and Mr. T. Fenwick, 
of Leeds, for the Corporation. The pipe line is a portion of 
the conduit from the Nidd Valley works, and for the Corpora- 
tion evidence was called that the full compensation should be 
6972, The umpire has fixed the amount at 9587. 


SHORLAND'S 


= Byesoy.eacn Manufacturers of Wrought Metal 
GEA Work, Architectural Carving and 
yeieNeayJoinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
Migjooses, Domestic and Public 

Buildings, Lighting Appliances, 
mC. 


Estimates given to Architects’ own designs. 
& Work can be inspected during execution. 


Aq ep TE TERE Ee! yey 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO., 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 
IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. 
Desks. Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &e. 
MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


QF Joinery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most important buildings in this Country and Abroad. | 


Ee. TS. NOL, 
CHISWELL HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON E.C. 


MARBLE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Estimates given on receipt of Plans, &c., for all kinds of Marble and Granite Work. Chimney 
Pieces, Slins. Fenders, Wall Linings, Floors, Steps, Columns, Capitals, Bases, &c. 


Estimates supplied. 


School Seats and | 


F. J. NOLF, CHISWELL HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


MANCHESTER STOVE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


Nur 


WARM | AIR. } 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


#2 THOUSANDS IN USE. 
11 O 
vy 


on SEAS 


Very largely used in HOSPITAL WAKDS, for 
which the down-draught arrangement, as now shown 
ig specially suited. 

New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application, 


E. H. SHORLAND & BRO, 
WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


Contractors to Her Majesty's Government, the Bank of 
England, &c., &c. 


Drake Street Works, Stretford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 
Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
every Design. 
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VARIETIES. 


‘THE Scientific American says :—There is now in operation in 
‘the quarries of the Avondale Marble Company, at Avondale, 
‘Pa., what is perhaps the largest derrick yet erected, and the 
most powerful in lifting capacity. This derrick covers a 
circle 160 feet in diameter, and can raise or place 100 tons 
straight lift at any point within this circle. It is operated 
entirely by steam-power, the boom, as well as the load, being 
raised and lowered and the derrick rotated on its centres by 
this means, and these three motions are entirely independent of 
each other, or can all of them be operated at the same time. 
The power is applied from a large capstan especially constructed 
for the purpose. 


A FIRE took place on Tuesday evening in the residential 
part of Appleby Castle, the Westmorland seat of Lord Hoth- 
field, lord-lieutenant of the county. The fire brigade was 
summoned, and the engine, which is Lord Hothfield’s gift to the 
town of Appleby, quickly extinguished the flames. Consider- 
able damage had, however, been done to the fine old Norman 
castle. The fire is supposed to have arisen from an overheated 
flue. 

THE Public Works Loan Board report that they advanced 
1,612,1432. to local authorities during 1894-95, a slight increase 
on the figures of the previous year. School Boards were their 
largest customers, borrowing nearly half the total. Over and 
beyond the repayments of capital due under the terms of the 
original loans, no less than 1,553,973. was repaid during the 
year which had not become due. The borrowers found that 
they could borrow at lower rates in the open market. 


Great Thoughts, which has been giving a railway insurance 
coupon for a long time past, has now gone one better than any 
of its rivals in the matter of insurance. By the coupon pub- 
lished this week any one may, by simply signing their name 
upon the Great Thoughts insurance coupon, insure themselves 
for 2,coo/, against accidents while travelling in railway trains, 
cabs, ’buses, or steamboats ; or if a twelve months’ subscription 
is paid in advance, either to the publisher or to the subscriber’s 
local newsagent, and the receipt registered at Great Thoughts 
Office, it is not necessary for such a subscriber to sign the 
coupon at all, which obviates the possibility of the insurance 
‘company invalidating the insurance through lack of the owner’s 
Signature. 

THE September issue of the Artist (A. Constable & Co, 
14 Parliament Street, S W.) will be mainly devoted to a record 
and review of the National Competition of Schools of Art and 
the exhibition of the successful drawings now being held at 
South Kensington. As this exhibition represents the year’s 
work of 269 schools of art, 359 science schools and 426 art 
classes, it affords the only opportunity which the public has of 
seeing the year’s work done in connection with the Department 
of Science and Art. The important illustrated review of the 
Artist should therefore be of considerable interest to all art 
students, manufacturers and the general public. 

THE highways sub-committee of the Carlisle County 
Council, it is understood, have agreed to recommend a sum of 
5,000/. for the erection of the proposed new bridge between 
Northside and Workington, and also the adoption of the plans 
of Mr. Bell, the county surveyor, which show the bridge de- 
bouching in William Street and not at the Viaduct, as was 
generally expected. 


SANITARY CONGRESS, GREENOCK. 


THE arrangements for the forthcoming. twenty-first annual 
congress of the Sanitary Association of Scotland, which takes 
place in Greenock on the 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st inst, under 
the presidency of Sir Michael Robert Shaw-Stewart, Bart., of 
Ardgowan, have been issued. On Wednesday evening, the 
28th inst., the annual business meeting will be convened in the 
Municipal Buildings. On the following day the delegates will 
be welcomed by Provost Shankland, after which Sir Michael 
R. Shaw-Stewart, honorary president, will deliver the opening 
address. Papers will be read by Professor Hay, president of 
the congress, on “ The Mortality Rates in Scotland in Relation 
to Sanitary Progress ;” by Dr. Wallace, medical officer, on 
“The Sanitary Condition of Greenock and the Means by which 
it has been Improved ;” by Bailie Chisholm, on “ Housing of 
the Submerged Tenth;” and by George C. Thomson, on 
“Smoke Abatement.” In the course of the. afternoon visits 
will be paid to the Clyde guardship at the Tail of the Bank, 
* sugar refineries and other places of interest. The annual 
dinner will be held in the evening in the Tontine Hotel, when 
Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart, Bart., will occupy the chair. On 


Friday papers will be read by the following gentlemen :—Dr. | 


A. Campbell Munro, Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, Dr. Nasmyth, 
Bailie Dick and Mr. Jas. Aitken. The proceedings will termi- 
nate on that day with a visit to Greenock Waterworks, and on 
Saturday (31st), the last day of the congress, the members will 
drive to Ardgowan, where a reception will be held by Sir 
Michael R. Shaw Stewart. , 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The “Soho” Cowl.—This cowl, of which we give an 
engraving, is the joint invention of Messrs. Nicklin & Milward. 
Attention is specially drawn to the simple construction of the 
cowl, the absence of parts requiring oiling, and the substitution 
of riveting for soldering in the putting together, this last-named 
feature being regarded as a safeguard against damage should - 
the chimney catch fire. Another point is the introduction of a 
current of air at the back of the cowl, which passing over the 
back of the fan-shaped shield, increases the suction in the 
head of the cowl aid clears the main pipe of smoke, 
increasing the up-draught to a considerable extent, whilst 
offering resistance to down-draught. The main pipe 
being quite clear, the sweep’s brush can pass without 


obstruction to the middle of the head of the cowl, and thus 
clear the pipe of any soot that may have accumulated. The 
semi-circular base for the pivot prevents the brush displacing 
the head of the cowl, and adds strength to the pivot by reducing 
the length to about half of that most other makes.’ This 
is a matter of great consideration in stormy weather, as many 
cowls are rendered useless at such times by the pivot becoming 
bent and preventing the free revolution of the cowl. The fan- 
shaped shield is claimed to be a great preventive of down and 
back draught, it being placed in the head of the cowl at an 
angle that directs the back-draughts through the inlet at the 
rear. The apparatus is being manufactured by Mr. L, Nicklin, 
Despatch Works, Smethwick, 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THEhalf-yearly meeting of the Manchester Ship Canal Company 
was heldon Tuesday. The chairman, Mr. Bythell, said that the 
past half-year had been taken up with steady, continuous work, 
in the endeavour to secure a permanent footing in various 
trades of the district, and many of the most serious difficulties 
had really been removed. They were now practically rid of all 
old obligations, which might have led to a serious drain on their 
resources. The only remaining one was to turn a certain 
quantity of water out of the canal at the junction with the 
Mersey near Latchford locks. Reviewing the financial position 
of the company, he pointed out that the available assets 
amounted to 397,165/., but from this they had to deduct 269,607/. 
for expenditure on sanctioned works, dredging during the half- 
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year, reserve to meet pending claims, and some balances 
on account of land purchases. There was outstanding on 
traffic account 113,000/, so that the amount left was only 14,5582. 
This was a small sum, but it would be sufficient, because to it 
would have to be added the net revenue from the Ship Canal 
and the Bridgewater Canal, the proceeds of sales of land and 
plant, and upwards of 14,000/. profit on the sale of securities. 
The net revenue was only 7,028/., against 8,023/, in the cor- 
responding half of last year, and 10,9987. for the half-year 
ending December. This comparatively poorer result was mainly 
owing to the fact that now for the first time maintenance was 
charged, and the expenditure on maintenance had been 
8,910/. during the half-year. Further; in consequence of the 
severe frost of last winter, during which it was really a wonder 
that they contrived to keep the canal open at all, they had to 
spend roc/. in ice-breaking operations, and they also had to 
spend I,coo/. more in towing, because they were obliged to 
furnish large tugs free of cost at this stage to all large steamers. 
Most of their expenses were just as heavy as they would be if 
they had ten times the amount of traffic. Next year dredging 
would come into the revenue account, but he was justified in 
saying that it would not cost more than the original estimates, 
40,0007. to 50,0c0/. a year; and, with the increase of traffic 
which they hoped would come, that would not be a very serious 
addition to their annual expenditure. Practically it was the 
only serious addition they had to look forward to, no matter 
how much the traffic might be. Speaking generally of the 
traffic, they were undoubtedly edging their way into most 
trades. In some they had secured a firm footing, but in others 
they were only progressing slowly. Cotton was one example 
of that. Still it was satisfactory to state that 11,200 tons of 
cotton had come to Manchester during the last half-year, against 
6,100. tons during the corresponding half-year of 1894, and 
compared with 7,400 tons during the half-year ending Decem- 
ber 1894. Of Egyptian cotton they had had a fair share, but 
as regarded American cotton they were only at the initial 
stage. Some merchants had promised to send trial shipments 
to Manchester during the coming season. Information and 
statistics were being sent to all connected with the trade both 
at home and abroad. In this work the Manchester Cotton 
Association had rendered great service. It was clear that no 
spasmodic effort would suffice to bring the cotton to 
Manchester. It must be a case of working line upon line and 
day by day until they succeeded. One of the difficulties was 
the freight question. A large portion of the American crop 


a 
------) 


was sent to Europe in chartered steamers, a number of firms 
taking up lines of steamers at a fixed sum per steamer, with 
option to load at the various ports. It was ofthe utmost import- 
ance that the “house charterers,” as they were called, should 
have the option in their charters of sending their steamer 
into Manchester, and, if possible, at the same freight as to 
Liverpool, so that when cotton was offered to Manchester the 
charterers might be in a position to put a steamer on the 
berth. The directors had offered charterers a bonus of 6d. 
per ton on all cotton discharged at Manchester from 
chartered ships during the ensuing cotton season. They felt 
that they must hold out some inducements if they were to get 
people to act on their behalf in diverting trade to Manchester. 
Shipowners, too, had been impressed with the fact that 
if they sent a steamer up to Manchester it would cost 
them 1s. 2d. less per registered ton than if it were sent for dis- 
charge to Liverpool, inasmuch as the Ship Canal Company 
were not charging any dues on the ships, but only on the 
cargoes at present, He believed that the passage in absolute 
safety of the China and India steamers up and down the canal 
would have a very strong educational effect upon shipowners 
generally. He asked the representatives of the trade, if in 
their first shipment they did not put money into their pockets, 
to look at the matter from the point of view of the benefit they 
would derive after the trade had been established. They must 
look at it from a patriotic point of view. The imports of corn 
had been only slowly increased, but the prospects were 
brightening, as was also the trade with the East and with 
California, the Argentine Republic, and with Australia. Pig- 
iron imports were increasing, and a better understanding was 
being arrived at with the railway companies. 


THE SNAEFELL ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


THE inspection by Colonel Rich, of the Board of Trade, and 
Major Cardew, of the Home Office, on behalf of the Manx 
Government, of the new Snaefell Electric Railway has taken 
place. The line extends a distance of 4} miles, with a con- 
tinuous gradient of 1 in 12 from Laxey to the summit of 
Snaefell—over 2,000 feet above the sea-level. It is substan- 
tially constructed with solid embankments and heavy steel 
rails. There is a centre rail on which emergency grip brikes 
which have been specially devised for the line act. The 
inspectors carefully examined the line and the electrical equip- 


OPTIMUS »=: PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 


EXTRA LONG FOCUS CAMERA. 


British Journal of Photography says:—“The present model Rayment Camera is among the very lightest of actually rigid 
cameras offered to the public. The rapidity of opening and closing is greatly facilitated by the additional arrangement for throwing 
\ the pinion out of gear from the rack. There is no curtailment of view when lenses of short focus and wide angular aperture are in 
use. All movements necessary to the modern scientific photographer are included in this compact instrument.” 


; 


Including Rayment Camera, Three Double Dark Slides, “Optimus” Rapid Rectilinear Lens, Instantaneous Shutter 
Tripod Stand, Waterproof Case, complete— 
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LONDON. 


PERKEN, SON & RAYMEN 
2.9. the Brince of Wales. 


ETRY MOSAIC & WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 


CHAS. STEINITZ & CO 45 GROVE LANE, CAMBERWELL, Hac 


fa@p- ALL KINDS OF OAK FLOORS, from the CHEAPEST to the most EXPENSIVE. 
. AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 1874; PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


DFORD LEMERE & CO,, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family ; H.M. Office of Works; H,.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London County Council. &c. 
Photographs taken ard proofs delivered same day. 50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. Price Lists and Catalogues Free, 


14°7 STRAND. IT.ONDOR. W-C. 


THE ECLIPSE PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. Aa CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


Bv Special Appointment fo 


PARQUETRY MOSAIC 
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ment of the cars, and travelled in a car the whole length of the 
line and back. In descending the steepest incline at full 
speed the special emergency brakes were applied, with the 
remarkable result that the car, which was weighted to represent 
an ordinary load of passengers, was brought to a complete 
standstill in its own length. The retaining walls and embank- 
ments were examined by Major Cardew, and the engines and 
dynamos at the generating and accumulating stations were also 
inspected. Their exhaustive examination being finished, the 
inspectors expressed themselves as highly satisfied, and said 
they would report to the Lieutenant-Governor that the line was 
in perfect order for passenger traffic. The engineers of the 
railway are Messrs. M‘Kerrow & Fell; Messrs. Mather & 
Platt constructed the electrical plant. The whole line was 
built in six months, and all the overhead conductors were 
erected in ten days. There is now complete electrical com- 
munication between Douglas and the top of Snaefell—a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. 


WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THE following is a list of candidates successful in the competi- 
tion for the Whitworth Scholarships and Exhibitions, 1895 :— 

Scholarships (tenable for three years)—Arthur H. Barker, 
George W. Shearer, Percy Nicholls, Harold R. Cullen, 1252. a 
year each. 

Exhibitions (tenable for one year)—Charles E. Goodyear, 
George M. Brown, Norton Baron, Harry Jackson,} Edward M. 
Leflufy, Arthur E. Hyne, Robert M’Millan, John W. Roebuck, 


George Follows, Arthur J. Baker, William D. Ross, Frank H. . 


Phillips, Henry T. Hildage, William P. Jones, John W. Milner, 
William Bayliss, John B. Shaw, James Walker, William H. C, 
Kempe, William J. Talbot, Henry C. Trigg, Duncan R. 
M‘Lachlan, George A. Robertson, Charles H. Imrie, Wil- 
liam M’G. Wallace, William J. Gow, William Lauder, Samuel A. 
Clarke, Edmund B. Ball and Jabez W. Ashdown (equal), 50/. 
each. 

The following is a list.of successful candidates for Royal 
exhibitions, nationalscholarships and free studentships (science), 
1895 :—Edmund R. Verity, George Patchin, Harry Jackson, 
William Ditchburn, jun., national scholarships for mechanics ; 
Thomas S, Price, Franz E. Studt, Herbert Bailey, William 
Bennett, John W. Barker, national scholarships for chemistry 
and physics ; Thomas G, Hill, Ernest A. Scott, national scholar- 
ships for biological subjects ; Charles E. Goodyear, Edward M. 


Leflufy, William H. James, William T. Clough, Herbert Halii- 
day, William Cameron, Ernest Hibbert, Sidney E. Lamb, 
Joseph Lister, William Parker, Ernest T. Harrison, national 
scholarships ; George E. Clarke, Edward C. Hugon, Thomas 
G. Procter, John A. Tomkins, William T. Swinger, John W. 
Roebuck, Robert L. Wills, Royal exhibitions; William D. 
Ross, Leonard W. Cox, Edgar R. Sutcliffe, William, P. Jones, 
Percy M. Hampshire, William J. Talbot, free studentships. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION, 18938. 

By an Act of Congress, passed in August 1894, the President 
of the United States was authorised ‘to signify to the Govern- 
ments of the several countries duly represented at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and to their leading official repre- 
sentatives thereat, the grateful appreciation of the Government 
and people of the United States of America for their valued 
contributions to the success of said Exposition, and for their 
friendly participation in the solemnities of an occasion designed 
to commemorate one of the most important events in human 
history.” 

Under the authority of this Act, the President has sent to 
the commissioner of each country represented at Chicago a 
special diploma, signed by himself, and by the late Mr. 
Gresham, the Secretary of State, and sealed with the United 
States seal. The representatives of Great Britain who have 
received this recognition are the Attorney-General (Sir 
Richard Webster, M.P.), the chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and Sir Henry Trueman Wood, its secretary. 


BLUE LIAS LIME. 


THE following is a copy of a circular which has been sent to 
architects and engineers in and around London, relating to 
evasions of the Merchandise Marks Act:— . 

Sir,—We beg respectfully to call the attention of all 
interested in good building and engineering work to the fol- 
lowing most important facts, the knowledge of which may be 
the means of saving disappointment and loss. 

Since it has become generally recognised by architects and 
engineers that blue lias lime is the lime best adapted for 
reliable mortar and concrete, the increased demand has led to 
a practice amongst some merchants and lime-burners of selling 
as blue lias lime (and in bags marked as such) material which 
is not blue lias lime at all. 
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It has come to our knowledge that a large and increasing 
quantity of lime is daily arriving in London and neighbour- 
hood, and being sold as blue lias lime, which comes from dis- 
tricts where the blue lias formation does not exist, and also 
that a quantity of material, consisting largely of refuse from 
Portland cement works, is now sold as blue lias lime or 
hydraulic lime. ’ 

This being the case, it becomes a matter of the utmost 
importance to engineers and architects who are responsible for 
work to see that no deception is practised in the supply of a 
material on which its stability mainly depends. 

In large and important public works—such, for instance, as 
the Tower Bridge and Blackwall Tunnel—the greatest care is 
exercised to obtain the best blue lias lime; but in a vast 
number of smaller works which, though they may not be public, 
are of equal importance to those who provide the money for 
carrying them out, anything is accepted as blue lias lime 
which comes so invoiced and in sacks so marked, and it is only 
after the work has progressed some way, or possibly been 
completed, that it is found that there is the most serious defect 
which can possibly occur—a defect in the mortar and concrete. 
Complaint is made to the merchant, who in his turn com- 
plains to the manufacturers, and it is only when the material is 
traced to its starting-point that it is discovered that it is not 
blue lias lime at all, but lime of some other description 
altogether, cr very possibly some refuse containing an admixture 
of lime. 

Our object in bringing the matter before you is not to 
advertise Greaves’s blue lias lime, but in some degree to check 
a practice which, though injurious to us as manufacturers of 
genuine blue lias lime, is far more injurious to those who 
unwittingly allow themselves to be misled in the manner we 
describe. 

Engineers, architects, builders and contractors should not 
be satisfied when they receive material invoiced as blue lias 
lime that it is what it professes to be, but should satisfy them- 
selves that it is supplied by one or other of the well-known 
manufacturers of genuine blue lias lime. 

We have looked very carefully into this matter, and have 
satisfied ourselves that the practice referred to exists to an 
extent little suspected by those whose business does not bring 
them into-almost daily contact with cases of the kind, as ours 
does.—We are, Sir, yours obediently, 

GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN. 
13 South Wharf, Paddington, W. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE twentieth London course of lectures and demonstrations 
for sanitary officers will be delivered at the Parkes Museum on 
Tuesdays and Fridays at 8 P.M., from September 3 to Novem- 
ber 22, 1895, as follows :— 

September 3, “Elementary Bacteriology,” R. T. Hewlett ; 
September 6, I0, 13, 17, 20, 24, “Elementary Physics and 
Chemistry,” John Castell-Evans; September 25, inspection 
and demonstration in the parish of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, at 2 P.M.; September 26, “ Ventilation, Warming and 
Lighting,” Louis Parkes. 

October 1, “Sanitary Law: English, Scotch and Irish ; 
General Enactments, Public Health Act, 1875, Model By-Laws, 
&c.,” Herbert Manley; October 2, inspection and demon- 
stration of Stoneyard and Disinfecting Station, Maryle- 
bone, at 3 P.M.; October 4, “The Law Relating to the 
Supervision of Food Supply,” Professor A. Winter Blyth ; 
October 5, inspection and demonstration of the Wim- 
bledon Sewage Works, at 3 P.M.; October 8, “ Sani- 
tary Laws and Regulations governing the Metropolis,” Pro- 
fessor A. Winter Blyth; October 9, inspection and de- 
monstration at casual wards, Millman Street, King’s Road, 
and Disinfecting Station, Lot’s Road, Chelsea, at 3 P’M.; Oc- 
tober 11, ‘“ Objects and Methods of Inspection,” J. F. J. Sykes ; 
October 12, inspection and demonstration of Southwark and 
Vauxhall Waterworks, Hampton, at 3 P.M.; October 15, 
“ Nature of Nuisances, including Nuisances the Abatement of 
which is Difficult,” Arthur Newsholme ; October 16, inspection 
and demonstration of the Disinfecting Station, &c., at St. 
Pancras, at 3 P.M.; October 18, “Trade Nuisances,” Professor 
A. Bostock’ Hill ; October 19, inspection and demonstration 
of Harrison & Barber’s Knacker Yard, Whitechapel, at 3 P.M. ; 
October 22, “Water Supply, Drinking Water, Pollution 
of Water,” Professor W. H. Corfield; October 23, in- 
spection and demonstration of the East London Soap 
Works, Bow, E., at 3 P.M.; October 25, “Diseases of 
Animals in Relation to Meat Supply” (characteristics of vege- 
tables, fish, &c. unfit for food), Alfred Hill; October 26, 
inspection and demonstration of Richmond main sewerage 
works, Mortlake; October 29, “Infectious Diseases and 
Methods of Disinfection,’ Edward C. Seaton, M.D.; October 30, 
inspection and demonstration of disinfecting apparatus and 
model steam laundry, St. John’s Wharf, Fulham. 

November 1, “Principles of Calculating Areas, Cubic 
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Space, &c; Interpretation of Plans and Sections to Scale,” 
C. H. Cooper; November 5, ‘‘ Sanitary Appliances,” George 
Reid ; November 6, inspection and demonstration in the parish 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, at 2. P.M.; November 8, 
“ Sanitary Building Construction,” T. Roger Smith; November 9, 
visit and inspection of the sewage and destructor works, Ealing, 
2.15 PM.; November 12, “Details of Plumbers’ Work,” J 
Wright Clarke; November 13,and 20, inspection of the L.C.C, 
common lodging-house, Parker Street, Drury Lane, at 3 PM ; 
November 15, “ House Drainage,” W. C. Tyndale; November 19, 
“Sewerage and Sewage Disposal,” Professor Henry Robinson ; 
November 22, ‘‘ Scavenging, Disposal of House Refuse,” Charles 
Mason, 


DOCK WORKS IN LIVERPOOL, 


THE year ending June 30 last has witnessed the raising of the 
north wall of the Hornby Dock for a length of goo feet at its 
eastern end, and the filling up of the quay space behind ; but 
most important, perhaps, is the improvement of the Canada 
and Huskisson Docks. ‘The jetty lying between the north-east 
pierhead of Canada lock and the south pierhead of the 60-feet 
entrance to Brocklebank Dock is nearly finished, and deck 
planking has already been laid for a length of 274 feet. The 
new masonry of the Canada Ioo-feet lock is practically finished, 
and the following particulars as to the Canada Dock will be inte- 
resting :—“ The masonry of that portion of the old west wall of 
this dock which lay in front of the new west wall is all removed, 
the two dams behind which work was carried on have 
been taken away and the bank behind the site of the 
old wall is being removed by dredgers. Of the old Battery 
Street passages, the west side of the 0-feet passage is removed 
as far as the north- west square quoin, the northern portion 
of the island is entirely removed for a length of 25 feet, 
a further length of 21 feet is taken down to an average 
level of 6 feet below old dock sill, and that portion of the 
south wall of Canada Dock which lies. to the. west 
of the north-west return wall of the Canada Branch 
Dock, together with the north-east pierhead of the 80-feet 
passage, is all removed ; also at the south end of these passages 
a length of 65 feet of the island is removed, and the apron 
lying in front of both passages is practically all cleared away. 
The south-east gate recess of the 50-feet passage, together 
with the return wall of the old east wall of Huskisson Dock, and 


also the portion of that wall which lay in front of the Canada 
Branch Dock are all removed. The bank at the west end of 
the branch dock is nearly all removed, excavations are in pro- 
gress there, and at the deepening of that portion of the Canada 
Dock lying between the old passages and the new 9go-feet 
passage. A length of 200 feet of the old west wall of the 
Huskisson Dock is taken down to a level of 10 feet 6 inches 
above old dock. sill.”. Similar satisfactory progress is reported 
as to the Canada Branch Dock, and as to the 9o-feet passage 
between Canada and Huskisson Docks the report states :— 
“ The west side of the passage is almost completed. The east 
side is at an average level of 27 feet above old dock sill. The 
gate and bridge machinery are being erected, and of the gates 
the northern pair are erected and stepped into position. The 
last leaf of the southern pair is stepped, and the west leaf is in 
course of construction.” An idea of the work done in this 


connection will be gathered from the following particulars :— 
Masonry and 


Excavations. 
concrete. 


Cubic yards, ~ 


Cubic yards. 

Canada Lock ‘ . ’ 3.305 8,110 
Jetty, Canada Basin é ; 3.310 3.325, 
Canada Dock ; . 58,809 3,998 
9o-feet Passage, Canada to Huskisson 100 14.155 
Canada Branch Dock 27,254 2271 
New Half-Tide Dock, including 

entrances and passages 54,188 28,911 


Practical effect is being given to the resolution of the ware- 
house committee to erect a warehouse for the storage of 
tobacco on the site of the southern part of the Stanley Dock, 
and the work of filling up that part of the dock to the 
requisite level is in progress. The report deals at length with 
the arrangements made for the accommodation of passenger 
traffic and steamships at Liverpool landing-stage, and then 
in regard to fire appliances at the docks generally has the 
following interesting particulars :—“ At the beginning of the 
past cotton season it was Cecided to provide special watch- 
men, furnished with hose and other fire appliances, ready to 
deal with any outbreak of fire which might occur. The - 
watchmen, who are drawn as required from this department, 
have been instrumental in checking several outbreaks of fire, 
and practically no damage has been done to the Board’s 
property by cotton fires during the year.” 

As to the Birkenhead Docks, considerable improvements. 
have been effected, but perhaps the paragraphs of the report to 
which attention will be generally drawn are the following :— 
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“The Board in April 1895 decided to add considerably to the 
accommodation for cattle at Wallasey Foreign Animals’ Wharf 
by providing additional lairage for 1,000 head of cattle, to- 
gether with four additional slaughter-houses and meat stores,‘ 
and seven chill-rooms with their necessary refrigerating 
machinery. The lairage accommodation is being provided in 
a new building of two storeys in height. Half the total 
number of piles required for the foundations of the columns 
have been driven, and the columns and ironwork of floor are 
being supplied under contract. The brickwork of the slaughter- 
houses and meat-stores is complete and the rods are being 
erected. The foundations for the chill-rooms are being ex- 
‘cavated ” 

The operations of the sand-pump dredger Brancker during 
the year have been not only extensive, but effective. The 
quantity of sand removed from the bar by this vessel during 
the twelve months ending July 1, 1895, was 2,783,950 tons, and 
1,730,550 tons removed from Taylor’s Spit, making a total of 
4,514,500 tons. On June 27 she was set to work at deepening 
the river-bed opposite to the Prince’s Landing-stage, in con- 
nection with the improved facilities for embarking and landing 
passengers by transatlantic steamships by bringing those 
vessels alongside the stage. This work was arranged to 
interfere as little as possible with her work at the bar.. It 
will be interesting to note that the total quantity of sand 
removed from the bar by the Bvancker and the two 
other dredgers since the commencement of operations in 
September 1890 was 10,282,800 tons. Some idea of the 
amount of material removed from the bar may be ob- 
tained when it is remembered that the quantity, if placed 
Square up from the ground on a tIo-acre field, would rise over 
420 feet into the air, or if placed in pyramidal form on the same 
area would reach three times that height, say 300 feet higher 
than the Eiffel Tower, or 23 times the height of the great 
pyramid at Ghizeh. The depth of water on the bar, which was 
reported on July 1, 1894, as 20 feet within a channel 1,000 feet 
wide, by the latest soundings is shown to be not less than 
23 feet throughout a buoyed channel averaging 1,500 feet wide, 
and there is a leading line through the centre of the dredged 
cut in which there is 24 feet of water at extreme low water of 
spring tides. A second large sand pump dredger of 3,000 tons 
capacity, a duplicate of the Brancker, is in course of construc- 
tion, so that it cannot be said that the Dock Board are at all 
backward in providing for the thorough dredging of the 
approaches to the Mersey. The repert terminates with the 


comfortable assurance that “ The whole of the docks and works 
at Liverpool and Birkenhead, as also the machinery and 
various appliances in connection therewith, have been main- 
tained in efficient working order.” 


THE CARDIFF SANATORIUM, 


THE sanatorium erected by the Cardiff Corporation has been 
formally opened by the Mayor. The site is about twelve acres 
in extent, including two acres now occupied by the temporary 
structure, and is situate on the Canton moors, near the western 
boundary of the borough. The buildings are eight in number 
—the administrative block, two main ward blocks, isolation 
block, laundry block, stable, disinfecting house and mortuary. 
The administrative block is the only one of the buildings which 
is three storeys in height, the rest being one storey, with the 
exception of the stable block, which has two floors. The ad- 
ministrative block contains on the ground floor matron’s-room, 
doctor’s-room, bath-room and _ lavatory, dispensing-room, 
visitors’-room, nurses’ dining-room, linen closet, matron’s stores, 
general stores, kitchen, scullery, servants’ dining-room, staff 
ironing-room, drying closet and wash-house, pantry, china 
closet, dairy, coal and wood stores, &c.’ The kitchen is fitted up 
with cooking-range griller, cooking-pans, sinks, hot closet, carv- 
ing-table and dressers, and the scullery is arranged with porce- 
lain sinks, potato steamers, plate racks, &c. On the first floor 
there is a nurses’ sitting-room and fifteen bedrooms, and on the 
second floor nineteen bedrooms; bathrooms, lavatories and 
water-closets are also provided on the first and second floors 
for the use of the staff. The floors of the sitting-rooms and 
dining-rooms are boarded, whilst the hall, kitchen and passages 
are laid with marble mosaic, the scullery and washhouse being 
laid with cement concrete. The wards are erected on the 
pavilion principle; there are two large wards in each main 
block, one for males, the other for females, each being 60 feet 
by 26 feet, and two small wards for special cases, each 12 feet 
by 12 feet and 14 feet high, the total number of beds thus 
provided being forty-four. Between the wards in each block 
there is a nurses’ kitchen and duty room, with inspection 
window looking into each ward, so that the nurse has perfect 
control over the wards from her duty room. At the end of 
each main ward are the water-closets, sinks and bathroom cut 
off from the building by a ventilated lobby, and adjoining each 
of the main wards is a verandah with French casement 
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windows opening on to the same. In connection with the | reserved on the present site for five more main ward blocks 
main wards there is a waiting-room, and also a bathroom | and one isolation block, which would provide accommodation 
with two dressing-rooms for discharging patients, which will | for 116 additional patients. The contractors for the work were 
enable each patient on_ being discharged to leave the | Messrs. Turner & Sons, builders, of Cardiff, and the cost of the 
building directly from the bathroom without having to | buildings and furnishing will amount to about 37,000/., exclu- 
re-enter the ward after the final bath. The isolation block | sive of the cost of the land. The buildings were designed by 
is divided into two equal parts by a wall, and the arrangements Mr. W., Harpur, borough engineer, Mr. Eaton being assistant ; 
on one side of the wall are an exact counterpart of those on the | architect. 
other. Each of the larger isolation wards is 23 feet by 15 feet, 
and the smaller wards 14 feet by 14 feet, all 12 feet high, pro- 
viding in all accommodation for six beds, The windows, which 
form the chief means of ventilation to all the wards, are divided 
into two parts by a transom rail about 1 foot 6 inches down 
from the head of the frame. Below the transom are ordinary 
double-hung sashes and frames, but above the transom hopper 
lights have been provided, hung on hinges and falling inwards. 
Other improved means of ventilation, heating and disinfecting are 
employed above the floor level. The wards, besides being heated 
by steam, are also provided with Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves and grates, which have an air chamber supplied with 
fresh air from the outside, and thus the air before passing into 14903. Robert McKellar, for “Improvements in and re- 
the room is heated. The wards, nurse’s-room, bathroom, &c., | Jating to smoke and ventilating-cowls.” 


PATENTS. 
have no sharp corners or angles, all window angles being bull- 14935. Edward Vernon Harris, for “Improvements in or 
i 


This List 0) Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., : 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS. FOR PATENTS. 


nosed, the angle between floor and skirting being formed with | jn connection with window-sashes and frames, or what are 
a rounded scotia, and that between ceiling and wall with a | known as reversible windows.” 

plaster cove. Owing to the exceptionally low situation of the 14940. Harry Johnson Macklin, for “Improvements | in 
site the whole of the floors have been kept 6 feet above the | catches for doors and the like.” y 
ground level, and the floors and main walls of the wards are 14976, Andrian Van Berkel and Henry Tipping, for “ Im- 
carried on piers and arches, so that there is a through current | provements relating to the manufacture of artificial wood and 
of air under the floors, which will not be liable to be affected | stone for building and other purposes.” 

by damp. The floors of the wards are constructed of cement 15C0I. Agnes Edith Stuart Maclver, for “ Improvements 
concrete carried on steel joists and finished with oak blocks, | jn the construction of windows.” : 

while the floors of the verandahs, water-closets and bathrooms 15016. Tames Shuttleworth, for “ Improvements in window 
are similarly constructed, but finished with marble mosaic, The | oy sash-fasteners:” ; : 
whole of the wards are connected with the administrative block 15019. Rees Taylor and David Mosely, for “ Improved side 
by means of covered corridors. The laundry block contains a | syards for doors.” ; 

washhouse and finishing room, drying closet, engine-house, | © 15061. Ralph Naim Allison, for “Improvements in sash- 
boiler-house and coal stores. The mortuary is placed at the | fasténers,” é 

extreme south-east end of the site, and contains two rooms for 15071, Thomas Henry Hall, for “ Improvements in masons 
stretchers and tables, post-mortem room and pathological room. | and builders’ scaffolding.” ‘ 

The buildings are plain in design, faced with Ruabon buff # 
bricks above the plain level, relieved by red bands and Forest 
of Dean stone dressings, the rubble masonry under the plinth 
being built in blue Pennant stone, whilst the roofs are covered 
with Bangor slates capped with red ridge tiles. Space is 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Qrehitect and Contract Reporter, 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDEEN.—For Additions to North Wing, Marischal 
College. Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, Architect, 267 Union 
Street, Aberdeen, 

ABERKENFIG.—Sept. 6.—For Building Police Station, The 
County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 

ABOYNE.—For Warehouse. Mr. George Coutts, Architect, 
22 John Street, Aberdeen. 

. ALDERSHOT.—Sept. 17.—For Excavations and Building 
Gasholder. Tank. The Secretary, Gas and Water Company, 
Victoria Road, Aldershot. . 

ARMAGH.—Sept. 1.—For House and Shop. 
‘Watt, Architect, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast, 

ASPATRIA.—Sept. 7.—For Building Chapel. Mr. W. G. 
Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

BARKING.—Sept. 11.—For Building Board School. 
C, J. Dawson, Architect, Barking. 

BARNET.—Aug. 31.—For Building Three Houses. 
Mansbridge, Architect, 40 High Street, Barnet. 

BARRY DOCK.—Sept. 6.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, County Offices, Westgate Street, 
Cardiff. 

BEESTON.—Aug. 31.—For Building Three Through Houses. 
Mr. Richard Wood, Architect, 64 Commercial Buildings, Park 
Row, Leeds. 

BELFAST.—For Building Ten Houses. Mr. W. J. Moore, 
‘Architect, Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 5.—Swimming Bath, &c. Messrs. Russell 
& Lockwood, Engineers, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BETTWs.—Aug. 30.—For Additions to Board School. 
-Hy. Herbert, Architect, Brynmarles, Ammanford. 

BINSTEAD —Sept. 11.—For Watermain. Mr. 
Stratton, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

BLAENGARW.—Sept. 12,—For Building Sixty Houses. Mr. 
C. Telford Evans, Architect, 14 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

BRADFORD —Aug. 30.—For Construction of Reservoir, 
Filter Beds, &c. Mr, James Watson, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Residence. _ Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, 
Architects, 55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 2.—For Additions to Board School. 
Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, Architects, Exchange Buildings, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 4.—For Mission Room. Messrs. T. H. 
& F. Healey, Architects, 42 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. P 

BRADSHAW.— Sept. 2.—For Dwelling-house and Four 
Cottages. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George 
Street, Halifax. 

BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—Sept. 3.—For Building Semi- 
detached Villas, Stables, &c. Mr, J. Earnshaw, Architect, 
Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 

BROMLEY-BY-Bow.—Sept. 5.—For New Engine-house and 
Alterations to Lavatories at Workhouse. Mr, G. E, Holman, 
Architect, 109 Bow Road, E, . 

CALEDONIAN RAILWAy.—Sept. 9.—For Station Buildings, 
&c, The Engineer’s Office, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 

CAPPAWHITE.—Sept. 8—For Building Two. -National 
Schools. - Rev..John R: Crone, P.P., Parochial House, Cappa- 
white, co. Tipperary. 

CONGLETON.—Sept. 4.—For Supplying and Laying Cast- 
iron Socket-pipes. Mr. W. Wyatt, Engineer, Pride Hill 
Chambers, Shrewsbury. 

CoRK.—Sept. 5.—For Labourers’ Cottages. 
Cotter, Clerk to the Guardians. , 

CORNELLY.—Sept. 7,—For Building Schoolmaste1’s House, 
Messrs. Lambert & Rees, Architects, Bridgend. 

CrRook.—For Building Cottage. “Mr. John  Pallister, 
Estate Agent, Crook, co. Durham. 

DEEPING ST. NICHOLAS.—For Cattle Sheds, &c., 
S. & G. Kingston, Land Agents, Spalding. 

EsH.—Aug. 31.—For Building Two Shops and Houses. 
The Co-operative Society, Esh, near Durham. 

FELIXSTOWE—Sept. 7.—For Main Drainage. 
Shone & Ault, Engineers, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 

_ FELIXSTOWE.—For Vicarage for Church of St. John, Mr. 
‘Wm. Ash, Surveyor, Nacton, Ipswich. 

__.._»FERMOY.—Aug. 31.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
Mr, Peter O’Neill, Clerk to the Guardians, | 


Mr. Robert 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Frederick 


Mr. John 


Messrs, 


Messrs. 


detached Houses, 


64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


FRISINGHALL.—Sept. 2.—For Building Block of Semi- 
Messrs. -H. & E. Marten, Architects} 
Charles Street, Bradford. 
GLASGOW.—Aug. 30.—For Building Dwelling-houses and ~ 
Gate-house at Despatch Works. Mr, J. Lang, City Chambers, 


GLASGOow.—Sept. 7.—For Additional Aqueduct from Loch 
Katrine (1 mile 27 chains). Mr. J. M. Gale, Engineer, 45 John 
Street, Glasgow. 

GLOUCESTER.—Sept. 2.—For Engines and Pump Boilers, 
Mr. William Fox, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Sept. 3.—For Additions to Board 
School. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, Queen Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 

- GREAT YARMOUTH.—Sept. 6.—For Three Cottages. Mr 
Charles G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth. 

HARPFIELD —Sept. 9.—For School Buildings. Messrs. 
R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Heward Place, Hanley. 

HARROGATE.—For Two Houses. Mr. F. Shaw, 6 Duchy - 
Grove, Harrogate. 

HAWORTH.—Sept. 2.—For Building School for 1,100 -Chil- 
dren. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, 
Bradford. 

ISLINGTON.—Sept. 2.—For Underground Conveniences, 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Upper Street, 
Islington. 

JERSEY.—Sept. 13—For Demolition and Reconstruction 
of the Albert Pier Head, The States Engineer, Royal Square, 
St. Heliers, Jersey. © 

KEIGHLEY. — Sept. 3.— For Constructing Intercepting 
Sewer in the Bed of the River Worth. Mr, W. H. Hopkinson, 
Municipal Buildings, Keighley. 

KINSON.—Sept. 4.—For Laundry Buildings and Stables. 
Mr. S. J. Newman, Architect, Wolvesey, Bournemouth Road, 
Branksome. 

LANCASTER.—Sept. 2.—For Additions to Sanatorium, 
John Cook, Borough Surveyor, 

LEEDS.—Sept. 9.—For Brick Boundary Walls and Stone 
Cells, &c., and. Superintendent’s Office, for the Guardians, 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 90 Albion Stréet, Leeds. 

LLANWONNO.—Sept. 4.—For Extension of School. 
A, O. Evans, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd. 

LLWYDCOED.—Sept. 2.—For Alterations to Chapel. Mr. 
T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare, - 

LIMEHOUSE.—Sept. 9.—For Underground Conveniences, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


| Commercial Road. Mr. S. G. Ratcliff, District Board Offices, 


White Horse Street, Commercial Road East. 

LONDON CoUNTY CoUNCIL —Sept. 30.—For Erection of 
Temporary Iron Structures, including Gas, Water and Fire 
Services, Fire Alarm, Recording Clock, Telephone and Sani- 
tary Systems, and Heating Arrangements at their Asylums, 
situate at Banstead, near Sutton, Surrey, and Colney Hatch, N., 
respectively. Mr. R. W. Partridge, Clerk of: the Asylums 
Committee, Asylums Committee Office, 21 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


LONDONDERRY.—Aug. 31.—For Rebuilding House and 
Repairs to Six Houses... Mr. E, J. Toye, Architect, Strand, 
Derry. 

~ LYME REGIS —Sept. 19 —For Construction of- Reservoir, 
Laying Pipes, &c. Messrs. Witts & Phillott, Promenade, 
Cheltenham. 

LyTHAM.—-Aug.. 30.—For ‘Cart Shed at Town -Yard and 
Two Shelters on the Beach. Mr. Charles.A. Myers, Clerk to 
the Urban Council, Lytham. . Pia 

MAIDSTONE.—Sept.. 4.—For, Adding Sanitary Block to 
Infirmary. Messrs. Ruck & Smith, Architects, Week Street, 
Maidstone, : a * 

MALIN.—Sept. » 2.—For . Building: - School.’ 
M‘Cullagh, The Cottage, Malin, Ireland. 

MANCHESTER —Aug. 31.—For Retaining Wall, Arched 
Covering over River Medlock and other Works. The City 
Surveyor. ; é 

MANCHESTER,.—Sept. 2.—For Reconstruction and Repairs, : 
&c., of Urinals. Mr. T, de. Courcy Meade, Town’ Hall, 
Manchester. 

MARLBOROUGH.—Sept. 7.—For Building Isolation Hos- 
pital. Mr. E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Marlborough. 

Mor teEY.—Anug. 31.—For Altering House and Shop. Mr. 
George B. Clegg, Architect, Westley Street, Morley. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Roman Catholic Schools, 
Mr, J. Hart, Architect, Corby, Grantham. 

ORMESBY.—Sept. 2.—Farm Premises. Mr. Arthur S, 
Hewitt, Architect, 10 Regent, Street, Great Yarmouth, 

PETERSFIELD.—Farm_ Buildings. Messrs. Crickmay & 


Mr. John 


‘Sons, Architects, 17 Parliament Street, Westminster, 


Cc 


LARCEST & BEST VAR 
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PLAIstow.—Aug, 31.—For Block of School Buildings. 
(Applications to be accompanied with a £10 Bank of England 
Note.) Messrs. J. J. Newman & Jacques, Architects, 2 Fen 
Court, E.C. 

POOLE.—Sept. 26.—For New Quay Wall and Dredging in 
Connection. Messrs. Kinipple & Jaffrey, Engineers, 3 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

RaNncoon.—For Lighting Rangoon by Electricity. Messrs. 
Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co., Sun Court, 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

RATCLIFF,—Sept. 10:—For Mortuary, Coroner’s Court, 
Disinfecting Chambers, &c. The Surveyor, District Board 
Offices, White Horse Street, Commercial Road, E. 

RAWCLIFFE.—Sept. 2.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
W. Beachell, Chairman to the Board, Rawcliffe. 

ROSCREA.—Sept. 26.—For Construction of Waterworks. 
Messrs. Ryan & Hickson, Engineers, 22 Nassau Street, Dublin. 


ROSEHEARTY. — Sept. 30.— For Building Presbyterian 
Manse. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ROTHERHAM.—Sept 4.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. 

ROTHERHITHE.—Sept. 12.—For Hot Water Warming by 
Radiators and Steam Heater on Low Pressure System at 
Infirmary. Messrs. Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. 

Rucpy.—Aug. 31.—For Boiler-house Extension. Mr. D. G. 
Macdonald, Waterworks Engineer, Rugby. 

_ Rucpy.—Sept. 5.—For Machine Shop, Foundry and Test- 
ing Department, for Willans & Robson. Mr. T. W. Willard, 
Architect, St. Andrew’s Chambers, Rugby. 

SANDSEND.—Sept. 7.—For Building Villa. Mr. Edward H. 
Swales, Architect, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. 

SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 16.—For Enlargement of Board School. 
Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the School Board. 

SILLOTH.—Sept. 2.—For Building Villa. Messrs. Johnstone 
Bros., Architects, 39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Sept. 10.—For Refuse Destructor. Mr. 
W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer. 


Sr. ALBANS.—Sept. 2.—For Foundations of Asylum, Hill 


End. Mr. George T, Hine, Architect, 35 Parliament Street, 


Westminster. 
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ertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


and other Metal Work, &c., &c. 


?|/GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 2 
LOW PRICES. SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. . ! 


‘nl Tit 
iit iin iit 


IETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


&c., to suit all recin viz. details of work and price, to work by means of the 


9 ik SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight 
Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks anc New and Improved 
Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, } 
Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural Patterns 
e 


STRATFORD.—Sept. 9.—For Building Branch Post Office. 
Mr. Tanner, 15 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
SWINDON.—Sept. 2.—For Sewering and Making Roads. 
Mr. H. J. Hamp, Regent Circus, Swindon. 
TAMLAUGHT.—Sept. 9.—For Building School. Canon 
M‘Kenna, Parochial House, Pettigo, Ireland. 
TORRINGTON.—Sept. 14.—For Filter Beds, Service Reser- 
voir, &c. Mr, W. C. Medland, Surveyor, Torrington. 
TYLORSTOWN.—Sept. 2.—For Building Fourteen Cottages. 
Mr. D. S. Istance, Denygraig House, Tylorstown. gh 
VICTORIA Docks.—Sept. 2.—For Enlargement of ‘Branch 
Post Office. Mr. Wager, 15 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
West HARTLEPOOL —Sept. 9.—For Building Lecture Hall 
and Technical Schools. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect. Plans, 
&c,, on application at the Municipal Offices, West Hartlepool. 
WHITTINGHAM.—Sept. 28,—For Building Hospital and 
Reception Wards at County Asylum. Messrs. Simpson & 
Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. ~ 
WILMINGTON.—Sept. 7.—For Building School. Mr, W. 


-Harston, Architect, Dartford. 


WINLATON.—Sept. 10.—For Building Board School. Mr. 


-T. C. Nicholson, Architect, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 


WRANGATON.— Sept. 10.—For New Station Buildings. 


Mr, G, K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


TENDERS. 


ABOYNE. 

For Works of Two Dwelling-houses proposed to be Erected, 
One at Ballater and the Other at Aboyne, for the Town 
Council. Mr. WM. DyACK, Burgh Surveyor. . 

Accepted Tenders. 


Ballater. 
J. Burgess & Sons, Aboyne, mason. . . £149 10 '7 
R. Harper, Kincardine O’Niel, carpenter . eho G72 oO 
W. Mitchell, Ballater, plasterer . F ; 6 ZS SEF. 25 
B. Mitchell, Ballater, slater ? : é ite 7 © 


Aboyne. 
J. Burgess & Sons, Aboyne, mason . ; 2, AAA Oy, 
R. Harper, Kincardine O’Niel, carpenter . bhaph) 3 = Wi ees) 
W. Mitchell, Ballater, plasterer . ‘ i fe OO ey 
B. Mitchell, Ballater, slater ; fe) 


THE 


fa) | 
F| ORIGINAL PATENTEE |if/27e: 


AND 


LEADING 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


jOXe |The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for | . 
““1Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for f 
fs a 1 one or both sides. 
i ~ & ie 
I.itevay. Omar | PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 
; CASEM ee | APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. —— siotionrongue 
| Noy if ; __ Bolt, 
oe THE “XIT” | THE “EXODUS,” {ies 


——u) 
= — 


ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. | ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT, Set, simple 


and Strong. 


S, Building Trades Eoporicm’ 67 Newington Causeway, London, SE, Fie londin® 


~ 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 


/OLDACRES & 


. Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares,| @& 
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ABERDEEN. 

For the Construction of about 1,044 Lineal Yards of a 4-Feet 
by 3-Feet Brick and Concrete Main Sewer, with Sub- 
sidiary Works, in Urquhart Road and the Queen’s Links, 
for the Town Council. Mr. WILLIAM DyAckK, Burgh 
Surveyor. 

GALL & WALKER, 45 Richmond Street 


(accepted) . . ‘ 2 . £3450 I .6 


BRADFORD. 


For Building Nine Houses in East Parade, Bradford. Messrs. 
JAMES YouNnG & Co., Architects, 62 Market Street, 
Bradford. ~ ; 

Accepted Tenders. 


J. Thornton & Co., Bradford, mason : .£1,080 0 O 
W. Kellett, Bradford, j joiner ; 385 0 O 
j.& W. Bates, West Bowling, plasterer : oe ies paike, 
' Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater ; ; : 67 I0 O 
M. Slinger & Son, Bradford, plumber . : 49 0 O 


BRISTOL. 


For Building Boot Factory, Wilson Street, St. Paul’s, for 
Messrs. Pope & Co. Mr. W. HOLBROW, Surveyor, 6 St. 
Stephen’s Avenue, 


AS Jwbucker- .°  . : : - ‘ » £2,550 (a) 
E. Love. : . . ° . RATS AOL .O 
Cowlin & Son . < : : : wu 2i472 OF O 
CARP a. ‘ : é 7 82,380: OG. O 
. Hatherly& Carr. 2 é : ‘ 2a) ee Or O 
ys .W\ Veals.. : ° “ 0 rE 2,203% 0} 0 
G. Humphrey . : : , avn 2,27 tel Of2 

_ R. Wilkins & Sons . : 251344 01 0 
Wilkins & Goslin . : : ; ‘ 435,995) 707 0 

_ Love & Waite . - ; ; 7 - - /1,919° oO O 
., H.J. Rossiter . 5 : #900 (oe) 
H. J. ROSSITER (amended) (accepted jee ee $s 700 a LO 


For Alterations and Additions to Ashley Vale Steam Laundry, 


for Mr. Brooks. Mr. H. WILLIAMS, Architect, Clare 
Street, Bristol. 
Humphreys : . ' . ° : ; - 4295 0 0 
_ Estabrook . ° . : . : a 20 740. 0 
~ R. Wilkins & Sons ‘ ~ * > 5 200m 0} O 
J. BROWNING (accepted) . , ‘ : + 3248.0 0 


BROMLEY COMMON. 

For Rebuilding Stables and Coachhouse to the Plough Inn, 

Bromley Common, Kent, for Whitbread & Co., Limited. 

Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Sur- 

veyor, Bedford Row House, W.C, and 76A High Street, 
Lewisham, S.E. 

KNIGHT, Sidcup (accepted) . . ‘ . 


BUCKIE, 
For Works in Connection with Supply of Water to the Town 
and the Extension of Sewers, &c., for the Buckie Town 


. £889 0 oO 


Council. Mr. JOHN CHISHOLM, Burgh Surveyor. 
A. Pirie, Waterworks, psa) : ; ~£15357.10° 3 
G. Shanks, Elgin. : : : weet, ROA ea Sa 4 
J. & T. Campbell, Buckie. atts ree oO 
C. Stewart, Rothes-by-Elgin 1,108 13 4 
J: Barclay, Buckie . : ; 1,099 13 O 
W. BEVERIDGE, Cullen (accepted ) < F 1,088 .17 ,I 
CARDIFF. 


For Erection of Warehouse and Offices, 50 and 51 George 
Street, Cardiff, for Mr. Joseph Milner. Messrs. J. P. 
JONES, RICHARDS & BUDGEN, Architects, 18 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 


Lattey & Co. . ‘ ° : : : £2 775 Or. 0 
IDs Fasavies ©. : . : . : 2,650 0 oO 
Beer & Son : : ° c : é 2 "638 (oe) 
Cox & Bardo . : ; : : : 2,506 (oe) 
Knox & Wells . : : d : ° - 25497 Or O 
Shepton & Son. - : ‘ . = 2547.5,.10. 
D. Davies. : : ° : . : -) 2,420% 0: O 
E. R. Evans Bros. . - - : ; ¢ 42,400, 107 3 
W. Thomas & Co. . : : é ea 21 2001s Om O 
JAMES ALLAN (accepted ). : : ~02,160%. OFs0 
Architect’s estimate . : : * « <182,20081 7a 9 


CHISLEHURST. 
For Erection of a Villa Residence, for Mr. E. Norfolk, jun. 
Mr. BENAIAH W. ADKIN, Architect, 14 Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C., and 493 New Cross Road, Deptford, S.E. 


Jo Smith ieySoniey e ieenes aoe de Ben erG1,997 OF 0 
W. Mills® tints - Seve e | ‘ 1,740 90 0 
A. Moss . : : : . . 1,627 5 7 
J. OTWAY (accepted . : ‘ . : - 1,445 0 O 
GujaKick, : : : ‘ z 1,279 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and paatees, QUANTITIES, &e., 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Recast, London, E 
have REMOVED Accurately and 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fottor Lane, E. G METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘* Quantity Surveyors’ Tables’’ for 1895. 
In leather, 1s.; post, 18.14. 


BLUE 


AND 


ALL O i 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or tacwed directed E mq R O- -G A L L| C 
a 


PRINTS. 


WIT CH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, a Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
, Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Price 6d.; post, 7d. 


lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or es Receipt, 5s. 
FFIOK SUNDRIES SUPPL 


envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
H ACCURACY AND DESPAT 


specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
CO., 59 & 60 LONDON, Wil. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, IReduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ “OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


ee ETHIE,“ OLDACRES, LONDON." 
BILLS OF QUANTITI“S, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. | 


LITHOGRAPHED ° 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 
Uadertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the| § 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing| | 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
SS ee ae a a a 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGR. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 


UANTITIES, &c., 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
‘ Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’ S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sols Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE | 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, £.C. 


Lithographed by return of 


J. L. ALLDA 
PRINTING WORKS, 


ME CaGnee ee BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
OPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, 
BPS... COOK '& “HAMMOND, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S| ROeE 2 OOK oko nth 


BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘ 


LITHOGRAPHED|. PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


with Despatch. 


LOCK-JAW 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


Sane WON. 


RAWING OFFICE.) 
Cae Patent Transfer Process. 
9|POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
SHAKESPEARE /|pooRE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
i fo rare iy ae kinds) 
POORE’S Tracing : 
BIRMINGHAM, POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Correctly Written and 


post certain. 
Plans, &c., best style, 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


‘SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


‘Cartoons, London.’ 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or| Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
“Quantities'? Box, 14 in, by 9in. by 5 in., 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.O. 
a 


KOH-I-NOOR’ 


HEXACON DRAWING PENCIL, 14 DEGREES 
MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE ;,..°"... 


2s. 6d. each; Bix 


Phot olithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description | of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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CHISLEHURST—continued. 
For Erection of Stabling, &c., to the Tiger’s Head Hotel, for 
Mrs. Griffiths. Mr. BENAIAH W. ADKIN, Architect, 


. 14 Queen Street, tk lee E.C., and at Deptford. 
Gale Deng, . : F , 


» £530 0 O 

J. Otway . cC ; - 529 0 O 
‘Eo Knights", «*.) * '. . . 522 7040 
H. L. Holloway 5 514 a0 mC 

" W. MILLS (accepted) « 439 0 O 


For ‘Erection of Man’s Rooms over Stabling and Entrance 
Gates to the Tiger’s Head Hotel, for Mrs. Griffiths. Mr. 
BENAIAH W. ADKIN, Architect, 14 Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C., and at 493 New Cross Road, Deptford, S.E. 

W. MILLS (accepted Ge : . ‘ : - £162 0 oO 


COULSDON. 


For Additions and Alterations to the Reedham Orphanage, 
Coulsdon, Surrey. Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, F.R.I.B.A, 
Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. Quantities by Mr. S. G. Goss, 
16 John Street, Bedford ad W.C, 


Lidstone & Sons : A : ; 7 O10 
J. Mowlem & Co. . ‘ . . : ‘ ne Ono 
B. E. Nightingale . : ; ; 3,078; 0-~O 
Colls & Son : aa ROM Sr 3,550 0 O 
E. Lawrence & Son , : Ae a 5 2550 Ono 
T. Boyce . ; 5 Afi vat BCS: : 3404 2.0 O 
Higgs & Hill : . am 3,420, 04,0 
W. Scrivener & Co. . : 53 310 On O 
Perry'& Con. AR at : 3,200 On O 
S.R. Lamble .° ; i : 3,153-.0. O 
Patman & Fotheringham . : 3.051. 0070 


DEWSBURY. 


For Building Banking Premises, Market Place, Dewsbury, for 
; the Lancashire and Yorkshire Banking Co. Mr. J. LANE 
Fox, Architect, Dewsbury. 
Chas. Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe, mason-work. 
J. Richardson & Sons, Staincliffe, joiner-work, 
F, Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer. 
Thos. Brear, Dewsbury, slater. 
-Ned Ramsden, Dewsbury, painter. 


DROGHEDA. 

For Supply and Erection of Thirteen Pairs of Lock Gates on 
their Canal between Navan and Drogheda, and for some 
Lock Repairs, for the Boyne Navigation Co, Limited. 

DUNDALK PATENT SLIP AND SHIPBUILDING 
Co., Dundalk (accepted) : . ; . £1,150 0 O 


DURHAM. 


For Building Two Cottages at Sherburn House, for the 


Governors of Sherburn Hospital. Mr. H. HENRY, Bae 
tect, Durham. 
Te WHITTINGHAM, Shadforth, near Durham 


accepted) . : : : : : . - £455 10 oO 


ERITH. 


For Sewerage Works, Contract No. 1, Laying 16} Miles of 


Sewers, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G, CHAT- 
TERTON, M.I,C.E, Engineer, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, 


Westminster. 
TD. Shanks, Felling . : ‘ - £48,805 0 oO 
W. Lunn, Trafalgar Square, W. C. : - (31938 Soe 
Perry & Con Bow, a5 ; : : > esl, SOO RCE 
Cooke & Co, Battersea ..- 4 : . . 29,700 0 O 
J. Dickson, St. Albans . ; ‘ : ». 28,600 "0 ~O 
T. Adams, Wood Green. - .° .. + > 6 27770 Ome 
Baldry & Yerburgh, Westminster .* .:* .°27,022 0 O 
E. & W. Iles, Mitcham Common .° . - 25,866 0 O 
A. Kellett, Willesden : raves © 24,959 0 O 
Ie Bloomfield, Tottenham . : : 2 24,407 0 O 
G. Bell, Tottenham . ; oe 24,117 0 O 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . hol 23,969 0 O 
G. OSENTON, Westerham (accepted ) 1 '23;037) 2O5no 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston- -on-Thames.- . | 22,165 oo 
H. B. & A. F. James, Westminster ~ . . 21,8696 oO 
J. Shunn, South Kensington . ‘ “ . 25717 ow 


FOOT’S CRAY. 


For Sundry Alterations and Repairs to the Red Lion Public- 
house, Foot’s Cray, for Whitbread & Co, Limited. Mr. 
ALBERT L, Guy, A.R.L BA: Architect’ and Surveyor, 
Bedford Row House, W.C. * : 


KNIGHT, Sidcup (accepted). * . ; , « £710> oO 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
seven days. 
Meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
’ “A Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
A Cardiff and Hereford Water 
i Works. 
F Specially adapted for Con- 
il Floors & Street Paving. 


~" ECLIPSE’! PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Sand, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
gana. carrying and cheapest 
en n he market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Fre Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

EC. Bailway and water communicatio: 


L apne TD CEMENT, 


Fineness, 2, 500 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


PETROLEUM (:c:) ENGINE) 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


Orror 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE Bell: COMPANY, 


(1871, 


TANGYES’ 


Telephone, 


Telegrams, | 
“IMMER, LONDON.” = 


Seow mnarr 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


fivery information to be obtained at the Oompany s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


BEST GREEN 


NGINE 
Rms) 
IRMINGRAS” 


ALABASTER 
sums me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. - 
ROOFS of this Ilustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


WORKERS RA A R B [ IARBLE/\:3"* 


‘Zip MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: — 
B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST, SW, a 


The 


1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


Lendon, Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Syainey, 


SIZES NOW READY, 


leading features are :— 
EXTREME FHWNESS OF PARTS, 


TH ABSENCE OF FANS, PUMPS, &c., for 
starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 


Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’ New: | A 
exons “4 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
: DARK GREEN. : 
FOR PRIOHS AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
for introducing the charge. HARVEST FESTIVALS 
THE SvuITABILITY for working with ordi-|sent by return post.—Please apply to 
nar trole affin lamp) oil. 

a, petrgh cass Cees THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
General Church Providers, 22 to 24 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Pe oe noes a ee 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT " will be forwarded on application to 


ROOFING SLATES. 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 
THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under ASSOCKS, KNEELING PADS, & WOOL 
P. A. CILBERT WOOD, = 


‘ From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
S\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
varying loads. PILE MATS. — Illustrated Price List 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam, 
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SUPPLEMENT pak 
GOSPORT. HUDDERSFIELD. 

For Erection of a Residence, The Avenue, Alverstoke, for | For Building Two Entrance Porches to Hospital No. 1, Heat- - 
Mr. Geo. Churcher. Mr. Harry A, T, SMITH, Architect, ing Apparatus Chamber, and the Heating of Hospitals 
Quantities by the Architect, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 at Crossland Moor Workhouse, 

W.R.Light& Son. . 2 wl, £21495 o oO near Huddersfield. Messrs. Joun Kirk & Sons, Archi- 

W. Hill & Co. . . ri. ie . . 2,395 0 O tects, Huddersfield. 

W. Ward . : ; ° ; : ; 25305 ONO Agcepte sd Tender’. 

yaCroad. Mee) ec SU else AOMORI ON ort ay & ce odd eld h 

ipnessbenrseson et) te 7 ae 2,330 0 O ete Q, Hnddersfie eating’ Vers eat 

eae ci ied) : : y DEAE CR Ae W. Waring, Huddersfield, mason 7 : : 165 0 oO 
HEANOR. a pigeekey, & Soe Netherton, pate: and : 

For Building Four Shops in the Market Place, for Mr. Robert JOme ‘ : ; : Sb ses 
Ble H. HARPER, Architect, Market Place, LANGWATHBY. 

W. OLDERSHAW, Heanor (accepted ). : . £1,650 0 o| For Alterations to Langwathby Church. 


For Building Caretaker’s House at the Public Offices, Heanor, A ckepied Lender’. 


J. Richardson, Penrith, joiner. «£113; <0, 0 
Eye a aetanicg. Soe Ee ae ore T. Lowthian, Plumptor, mason, brickwork and 
Pecidershaw.oCo..  . - £203 0 oO slating 63 3.0 
K, Earnshaw ) ; j ; é 195 12 0 J. Purdie, Penrith, plastering, varnishing, paint- 
T. Bancroft, Marlpool . : : ‘ ; TaTSouLOsrO ing and plumbing fp x . : : os 290.0 g0 
W. Oldershaw, j JUN. Co Ue Seer LegerG © OC : ther Lenders. 
I. Aldershaw t , ; ; Tur R ato. ¥O J. Richardson & Son, whole of the work. «(2259 \T5s0 
I. ATTENBGRROW v (accepted) : ‘ : t1 -1826'0-0 J. Jackson, Penrith, mason... : : ited SkiGahO 
Plastering, painting and varnishing . ; vi52 Lt O 
KENDAL. Architect’s estimate. ; . . . 3 5179010 2 O 


For Taking-down Ironwork, Masonry Walls and Earthwork of 
Old Gasholder and Tank at the Gasworks, Kendal, for the : LEWISHAM. 


Gas and Water Committee. For Painting the Outside of Lewisham Grammar School for 
Builder, Slater and Plasterers Work. Girls, for the Governors.» Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A,, 

Hill & Dixon, Kendal. . . : . £1623 0 oO Architect:and Surveyor, Bedford Row House, W.C. 
J. W. Howlg, Gillingate (accepted) : : aetO7ni2— G MILLS, Westcombe Park (accepied) . : £59) 201.0 


Jotner’'s Work. For Sundry Alterations, Repairs and Decorations to Lewisham 


Nelson Bros., Kendal . ° . . Sn iy Os Cemetery, for the Burial Board, Parish of Lewisham. Mr. 

Hutchinson, Kendal. : : : - 125° 5° 6 ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 

Hayes & Parkinson, Kendal . . . . 317 6 6 Bedford Row House, W.C., and 76A High Street, 
MARTINDALE, Kendal (accepted ) : : [i500 Lewisham, S.E. 

Plumber, Painter and Glaziers Work. Amos . : ‘ : ; : i ? £503" 0 0 

W. Lyon, Kendal : : ; Fo OIG 3 W. & D. Brown . i : : : ‘ Te P250T SeeO 

W. JACKSON, Kendal (accepted) . 5 sae SOUT LE Sykes . : : : : f : 3 FAR gt AS 

Lronwork. Bennett : 5450 SO 

H. H. Day, Kendal (accepted) . : ; : 618 oOo MILLS, Siebart Works, ‘Westcombe Park (accepted eh ten Ge: 


“phlasians MARK— . 7RADE MARK— 


** RELIABLE.” ; = 7 ‘* RELIABLE.” 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, “‘ WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 


As supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, dc., de. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of all iteanccenn i iret. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY. It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


“2. > 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEE. LONDON—continued. 
ions and Repairs to Manor Lodge, Old | For an Improved Sanitary System, &c,, at 10 Penywern Road, 
we ass me on for Mr. i W. Fox. Mr. ALBERT L, Earl’s Court, for Mr. James Hunt. Mr. BENAIAH, W. 

Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, Bedford Row ADKIN, Sanitary Surveyor, 14 Queen Street, Cheapside, 

House, W.C.,, and ee High Piste Lewisham, S.E. E.C.; and at Deptford. 
Kennard Bros. . be . +4592 9 0 T. Simpson ON ke way, Uae ees Le « £304: 0 +0 
Watt . ° : : ‘ : . . » 587°0 0 Slaughter & Son . : ae : : : 297°70 3 
Simmonds e ° ® r) ° ® e » 497 0 0 i. 1. Nye ! Y . s » 259 19 0 
Jerrard : : : 34531 FO <0 W. MILLS (accepted me : ° - + -245 O20 
MURRAY, Wapping (accepted ) . ; 400 0 O AD Png tes eit Vet 

LONDON. ,. | For Reseating Manafon Church, Mr. W. H. SPAULL, 
For Painting and Reparations at Workhouse, St. Leonard’s Architect, Oswestry. 

Street, prtley yea E., for the Guardians of Stepney Bradney & Lloyd, Shifnal . : y OF Lg gb saya 

Road, E, Morris, Newtown : ; ‘ - 493-0 0 
T. Bendon : : : . . . . £1,230 9 0 A, WATKIN, Welshpool (accepted ) : : 224576 
T. White & Son « CRUE eM. ord AT 5Q TO 50 MORLEY. z, 

i : : . ‘ eipl2Sard a g 
T. Wilson . : % Oak te mo Tree Erection of Boiler-house (Boiler-setting) and Drying: room 
W, Johnson:iit. 508 tonite MSRie ARG WINKS cibiegA at Tingley Mills, Morley. Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, 
A.W. Derby . ; : : : : ; 920 0 O Money: 

i : . ‘ ; 34°F 790 GO" 0 4 
Vigor & Co. 9 so Sn das Accepted Tenders. 
S. Cooper . : ; : . 5 ; vat 289 M. G. Ainsworth, Morley, mason f ; -£165 0.0 
J. Holland ; Aye rn) ea ROO un ORO : 

J. Jackson, Morley, iron floor . . , - 40 00 

G. WALES, Hackney (accepted ) : or 7ZEa.o N vole. Moder Se ER oe oe: 

; yd, Morley, joiner. 3 ; 2 .sitebla@ vo 

For New Shop Front at. 24 Stamford Street, Blackfriars. S.E. Sharpe & Harper, Leeds, slater 1214.0 
+) ) . ° . . r 

Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 42 Poultry, J. Jackson, Morley, plumber i . i ; 4.00 

E.C. Quantities by Mr. S. G. Goss, 16 John Street, z p 

Bedford Row, W.C. NEW BROMPTON. Pre . 
Ey Loms gaan > : ; ; A 5 - £389 © ©] For Building Twenty Villas at New Brompton. Mr. E, J. 
T. Daniell . : : : . ‘ , Re uctey eed) HAMMOND, Architect, 111 ae Street, New Brompton. 
W. Shurmur iS pico (sie «hee ey oifeushbiee wOat! cWest- Bros. strood venue , Ga aee O 
J. Appleby . ; . , ‘ : . Pedh5etO. ty Ee Trueman, Chatham . ; : ‘ «TO. "0: 0 
H. J. Williams . : . . . . » 330 0 0 A. W. Jordan, Stroed 5,8c0 coe) 
H. Brown . . . : . : : - 297 9 0 E. E. Smith & A. Weymouth, New ‘Brompton 5,580 0 0 
J.welarvey : : ‘ ° - 2979 0 Horsecroft & Mills, Maidstone . 5,400 0 oO 
J. MacLachlan & Sons : : . . » 270 0 0 C. E. Skinner, Chatham . : . » 5320 0 0 
J. O. Richardson . ; - : 2 > ee 27 ONO. 7O H. HARRIS, Gillingham (accepted ) d ‘ - 5,100 0 oO 
J. Lidstone & Son 5 : : 246 0 O ‘i Hammond, New Brompton . 4,910 0 0 

For Erection of Three Villa Renienees on the Woodlands C. E. D. Wollard, New Brqapien (withdrawn) 4,752 9 0 

Estate, Peckham Rye, for Messrs. Simpson, Palmer & | rchitect’sestimate. . . 5,300 9 O 

Winder. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect NEWTOWNARDS. 

and Surveyor, Bedford Row House, WC, and 76A High} For Supplying and Erecting at the Workhouse a Weigh- 

Street, Lewisham, S.E. bridge, capable of Weighing 50 Cwt, for the Guardians. 
KENNARD BROS., Lewisham Bridge (accepted) £1,200 0 O A. Woop & Sons, Glasgow (accefied ) : 67 £22 725 30 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUW§;, AND DURABILITY. : 


KED o'r ONE delivered and HTX MD COMPLETE In any Locality, vide 
WoR The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONEW—Xeds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE fo Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LON DON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE ELECTRIC LiGhTING 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
For__thes Preventionsfoty Explosions sith G87 NCINERRING aaa 


Kitchen and other Boilers. 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 


* OFFICES, 
PRICE, ¢ inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. ESTIMATES FREE. 


66 99 — 
Adopted by “ THE CARRON CO.,”? who state ao they have! a wew and Extensive Works have just been opened 
found them to work with “absolute certainty. mith complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER CO, |ctszct ser piatns pabiished in «Tae 


ARCHITECT ”’ will be forwarded on application to 


209 CITY ROAD, E.C. saree ty Hein ate TONDO ace 
Specialty—OAK AND DARK OAK. Specialty-OAK AND DARK OAK, | 


| PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


RING OO, 


CEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


y Description or Coun of Wood-Block, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


OAK FITTINGS FOR HURCHES, BANKS, &c. SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 
11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E. C.; ; and.at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrams, * EDAPHOS, Lonpon,” and “6 EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” Telephone 15,074. 
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NEWCASTLE. 


For Building Five Houses, Northcote Place, Newcastle. 
Mr. ELIJAH JONES, M.S.A., Architect, 10 Albion Street, 


Hanley. 
J. Yorke & T. Goodwin, Tunstall . : 4,500 0 O 
H. P. Embrey, Fenton . : : 2 « 4,444) 0" .0 
J. Gallimore, Newcastle . : ‘ : $5) 4, 250810, 
C. Cornes, Hanley . ‘ . » 4,200 0 O 
T. Godwin, Hanley . n ¢h4,200 0,40 
C. CopE, Tunstall (accepted ) . 4006 0 0 


NEWPORT PAGNELL. 

For Erection of Schools for the Newport Pagnell School 

Board. Mr. WM. HULL, Architect, 12 and 14 St. Giles’s 
Street, Northampton. 


White, Bedford ; A ; . £9,680 0 0 
Coleman, Bedford : ee DAS5Ale O 
Henson, Wellingborough . 8,957.0 oO 
Branson, Northampton 8,683 0 oO 
Hawtin, Northampton 8,678 oO Oo 
Green Bros., Northampton 8,550 0 O 
Fathers, Bedford 8,393 16 oO 
Heap, Northampton. ; : . - MNS.3843. 0. 0 
Sturgis & Sons, Roade,near Northampton + S17h 13, 3 


ORPINGTON. 


For Additions and Alterations to Houses. Mr. ST. PIERRE 
Harris, Architect, &c., 8 Ironmonger Lane, EC, and 
Orpington, Kent. 


Gregory & Co., Clapham . ; ‘ ° 7 £25127450., 9 
W. A. Grubb, Bromley. A r 6 1,810 0 O 
Lawrence & Son, City Road : F ie, 1,7502\9 0 
SOMERFORD & SON, Clapham and Orpington 

(accepted) . : : ‘ : 1,699 90 Oo 


For Additions and Repairs to Farm Buildings. Mr. ST. 
PIERRE HARRIS, Architect, &c., 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., 
and Orpington, Kent. 

SOMERFORD & SON, Orpington (accepted) . ZOO. LO 

For Erection of a Pair of Labourer’s Cottages, and for Other 
Works of Repair, &c. 

STEBBINGS & PANNETT, Sidcup (accepted ) ¥ /454..0 +0 


For Erection’ of Two Detached Cottages. Mr. ST. PIERRE 
Harris, Architect, &c., 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 
SOMERFORD & SON (accepted, no competition) . £631 0 oO 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
* OOLITE; 


Head Offices: 


BATH.” 
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ORPINGTON—continued. 

For Alterations and Repairs to Private House. Mr. St. 
PIERRE Harris, Architect, &c.,1 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., 
and Orpington, Kent. 

SOMERFORD & SON (accepted) . ‘ sheso.0'.*0 
PAIGNTON. 

For Erection of Stores, Stabling and Dwelling-house adjoining 

G.W.R. Goods Yard, for Mr. W. Lambshead. Mr. W. G. 


CouLDREY, Architect. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT 
CATTERMOLE BROWN, Paignton. 

E, P. Bovey, Torquay . : ; , « £2,095 

R. Harris, Paignton . : ‘ ‘ : B28: 2,025 


C. & R. E. Drew, Paignton 
H. P. Rabbich, Paignton . ‘ : F ‘ 
Hy. WEBBER & SON, Paignton (accepted) . 1,868 


Lal 
No) 
(oe) 
oO 
ooo0o°0 
oo0o0o00 


SHEERNESS. : 
For Erection of Six Houses in the Cheyne Rock Road, for 
Mr. A. W. Howe. Mr. W. I. SHEARBURN, Architect, 
Dorking. 
J. BLicu, Eastchurch (accepted ), 
SHENLEY. 
For Alterations and Additions to Kitwells Park, Shenley, for 
Mr. T. H. Riches. Messrs. BEESTON & BURMESTER, 


i 


Architects. 
Hadcock . ? £5,047 8 oO 
Foster & Dicksee ya Kow me, 
Kinninmont & Sons . ; , - BiAZ7—cO._O 
C. Miskin . ¢ : ( 3 : 553300010 
Ball & Sons. : ° . 4,999 0 O 


SHROPHAM. 
For Additions to School Buildings (Classroom for Infants), for 


the Trustees of the Shropham Church Schools. Mr. J. B. 
PEACE, Architect. 
Newson : 160m) ONO 
Mallett A : . - c - : AL abilysy aie) fe. 
Hunt, Shropham (accepted ) : . 145 Oyo 


SLAINS. 
For Alterations to Dwelling-house, Auchnade, Pitlurg, Slains. 
Mr. WM. CLARK, Architect, Methlick. ° 
Accepted Tenders. 
A. Watson, Hatton, Cruden, Aberdeen, mason. 
A. Murray, Tillyfour, Foveran, Aberdeen, carpenter. 
G. Ewen, Tangland, Methlick, Aberdeen, slater. 


LONDON ~ DEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, COORSHAM BATH STONE 0O., Ltd. 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. vA Q, QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. fk {u exit quit? BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. oe es g. Peaynt> SNe gE 
Qo gant STOKE GROUND. 
CORNGRIT. «ene ow To be 
Registered wh gv obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 


HEATING APPAR 


Expansion Joint Pipes. : 

Pocket Pipes. oe 

Flanged Pipes. - 
Boilers, Welded and Rivetted. 

Gratings. 

Radiators. } 

Valves for Steam or Hot Water. 


MRSS. 
At, ‘\) 
Ne 


a 
pas: 


Sanitary Appliances. Ry ATR Ile 


Rain Water Pipes, &e. 


W. JONES’S TREATISE, “Heating by Hot Water,” enlarged 
edition, 220 pages, cloth, 2s. 10d. free. 


RITCHIE & 60., 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Wrorkers. 


LUX-GALOR * 
Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs - 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


ie SI 
it 


i 


Signs, Grilles, 
Lifts. 


fut 


| JONES.® .:7wooD 


TOURBRIDGE 


RELIABLE RADIATOR. 
= ae LONDON ADDRESS:—110 CANNON STREET, E.C. 
=—TLOUUSTRATEHED CATALOGUE FREE.* 


“| LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. ,; 
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SOUTHPORT. 
For Building Four Shops in Eastbank Street, for the Corpora- 
tion. 
J. M. & J. PETRIE (accefied) . ay, 1,400 | "OO 
For Erection of the First Part of Extensions to Belle Vue, 
Southport, for Sir George A. Pilkington, J.P.,C.A. Mr. 
C. SYDNEY INGHAM, Architect, Manchester and Southport. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Fairbridge & Hatch, Southport of, 3,205 sO 
W. H. Foster, Southport . 3:23) 555 WO 
Wishart & Irving, Southport . 3,130 50°70 
J. Fenton & Son, Southport . , : 3,100 0 Oo 
DUXFIELD BROS, Southport (accepted) . 3,099 17. 6 


STAFFORD. 
For Laying Cast-iron Water-mains from Milford to Brocton, 
for the Corporation. Mr. W. BLACKSHAW, Borough 
Surveyor. 


Blest, Hednesford > . ° . HSCO 243. aah 
Nevitt, Stafford . ; 494 13 9 
Law, Birmingham ; : : 460 0 0 
E. TEMPEST, Stafford (accepted ) 458 19 oO 


STRATFORD. $ 
For Erection of an. Isinglass. Works, for Messrs. E. Herring, 
Giles & Co. Mr. J. NIXON HORSFIELD, Architect, Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames, 2 ; 


Holloway Bros. aerate, : . - £5,000 0 O 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . a? alg, Sen FASO SE MOA O. 
Jarvis & Son . : : 4,779.0 RO 
A. Wallis . : 4,693 -0 Oo 
H. Hollingworth 4,690 0 oO 
J. W. Falkner . 4,537°.0 /0 
Kilby & Gayford 4,484 0-0 
Johnson & Co. 4,478 © 0 
Scott wa 4 4,409 0 oO 
Calnan & Co. . : : : : ; 4,396 oO oO 
W. GLADDING, Whitechapel (accepted) . 4,120: 080 
SWANLEY. 

For Erection of Six Cottages'at Moultain Hill. Mr. St, 
PIERRE HARRIS, Architect, &c., 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., 
and Orpington, Kent. 

STEBBINGS & PANNETT (accepted) . a Lo ols mega) 


TENBURY. 


For Erection of Covered Service Tank to Hold about 90,009 
Gallons, and Collecting Tank to hold about 10,000 
Gallons. Mr. W. Wyatt, Architect, Pride Hill Chambers, 


Shrewsbury. r 
: Tanks. 
J. Preece, Hereford . 5 : . £1,050 16 
H. Roberts, West Bromwich 1,018 2 
H. L. Meredith, Gloucester 936 19 I 
Davies & Son, Newport, Mon.. : 2 925 5 
J. BROWN, Ford, Shrewsbury (accepted) . 809 oO 
B, Griffin, Henley-in-Arden : : 799 21% 
C. Edwards, Leominster . : : 796 0 
WAKEFIELD, 


For Spinning Mill,. Chimney. Stack and other Buildings at 
Wakefield, for Messrs. Alfred Haley & Co. Mr. WILLIAM 
WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 

. Accepted Tenders. 
Bagnall Bros., excavating, brick and stonework, 
‘W. Atkinson, slating, 
J. C. Tattersall, plastering. 

Bramald & Broadhead, carpenter and joiner. 
S. Atkinson, plumbing and glazing. 
Harrison & Hammond, ironfounder, 

C. Turner & Sons, painting. 
Total, £6,774 17s. 11d. 
Seventy-two Tenders received, 


_ WELLINGTON. 


For Providing and Laying Cast-iron Socket Water-pipes in 
Watling Street, Wellington, Salop, and Wrekin Road ; 
also Meters, Waste-water Meters, Sluices, Hydrants, 


Washouts, &c, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. J. 

MONSON, Engineer. 
Biggs, Wall & Co, London . £897 10 8 
J. Kenchington, Sutton » O02" 5 06 
Pointon, Wellington : 800 0 oO 
J. Peattie, Oxford : : Hiker oh <, 
H. Roberts, West Bromwich 7757 ONG 
H. Holloway, Wolverhampton 769 0 Oo 
Howgate, Wellington . Jaz 8 4 
J. Brown, Shrewsbury . A : FAs ie Aaa 
H. Evans, Wolverhampton . ‘ : ; 72L 10 IO 
DAVIES & WILCOX, Wellington (accepted ) . 695 0 oO 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 
Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 
new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 


with, giving greater brilliancy to the 
definition of detail, 


picture, and more 


BGy- For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
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WILMSLOW. ‘ 

For Supplying and Laying 10,300 Yards of 9-inch, 12-inch and 
15-inch Earthenware Pipe Sewers, with the necessary 
Manholes, &c. ; Construction of Precipitation Tanks, and 

* other Works, for the Wilmslow Urban District Council. 


Mr. JOHN BOWDEN, Engineer, 14 Ridgefield, Manchester. 
S. & E. Bentley, Bury : 


; « 47,250,090. O 
E, Tempest, Marple . : : : oe 721s Oe) O 
G. Bozson, Ashton-on-Mersey . < 0,9200,00. 0 
G. Taylor, Blackburn : 6,79 3i.t 0 
T. & W. Meadows, Stockport . 6,500 0 O 
G. Bell, Tottenham . . 6,190 0 O 
A. Braithwaite, Horsforth - : 5,062 0 oO 
J. A. Ewart, Warrington (accepied) DeTO. Oo 


WOODFORD. ; 
For Baptist Church, South Woodford. Mr. J. L. WILLS, 


Architect, Victoria Chambers, St. Peter’s Churchyard, 
Derby. 


J. L. Willmott . 


« £2,483 17' 0 
C. Slow . 2,450 O O 
J. Jolliffee , 1, 2,364" 0+ 6 
Coulsell Bros, : é : ; : ez eae Ono 
TOP Cartery > : : ; ‘ : BP2 205910. 70 


S. J. SCOTT (accepted 2,193 -O" +o 


Ceiling. 

J. L. Willmott . 5 , é : F ; 13 37s 6 
J. Jolliffee : f : : : : : 86 I0 oO 

HJ: Carter 66 0 o 

Coulsell Bros. i , ; - : 50. 0” © 
Caslow —™. é : ; ‘ A d A540) 1 
S.J. SCOTT (accepted) . ; , ASEL3 240 

Red Bricks. 
J. Jolliffee a 7 - 30\505, 0 
Coulsell Bros. ; E 2 ‘ 23080080 
J. L. Willmott . : ‘ : ; - A 20g13 76 
S J. Scott (accepted E : 2 WIR nO 
Tay. Carter : ‘ ; : : - LOpyOnEO 
C. Slow ; : H Fe Aae O 
Gallery. 

C. Slow - ‘ : : é : 183.255 0 
J. L. Willmott . ; : 3 182 0 0 
J. Jolliffee 5 160 0 Oo 
Coulsell Bros. jf ; : T4779 Om O 
_S, J. SCOTT (accepled ) 4. 8) F439 e00500 
H. J..Carter ; i ea 202R ORO 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, ROUEN._WEST FRONT 
FROM THE PLACE NOTRE DAME. 


NORTH DRAWING-ROOM, HALTON, TRING. 


SESSIONS HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, FROM S)UIH-ZAST, 


SOFT WATER v. HARD WATER. 


PENDING that halcyon period when all municipalities and 
corporations shall have followed the laudable example of the 
Worthing Town Council, who have decided, or if they have not 
already absolutely decided, have at least under very favourable 
consideration the project to supply their townspeople with 
softened and purified water instead of the wretchedly hard 
water to which we have all been hitherto accustomed, it 
behoves householders, users of steam-power, &c., to do what they 
can to bring about a like desirable result as far as they are per- 
sonally concerned. The incontestable superiority of soft water 
over hard for all domestic or commercial purposes is ‘so well 
known that it is unnecessary to insist on it here. What, how- 
ever, is not so well known as it deserves to be, is the perfection 
to which Maignen’s Filter Rapide and Anti-Calcaire Com- 
pany, of 255 Regent Street, W., have brought their process for 
softening and purifying hard water. By its means all the earthy 
salts which are held in solution, thus causing its hardness, 
and all the organic particles which cause its impurity, are 
promptly precipitated, and the water is rendered delightfully 
soft and clear. The importance of this result can hardly be 
over-estimated, as, apart from its value in relation to water for 
drinking or cleansing purposes, it obviates the accumulation of 
fur in boilers or hot-water pipes (the life of which is immensely 
prolonged), and removes a fruitful source of explosion. Messrs. 
Maignen are issuing a well-printed and carefully illustrated 
book explanatory of the apparatus, which ought to be as much 
a matter of course in every household as the cistern and filter, 
and a great point in whose favour is that it is not prohibitively 


expensive, at any rate in the case of houses of anything over 
the smallest class. 


MEssrs. H. & J. HARDY write us :—We note in the issue 
of Zhe Architect of the 23rd inst. you have made a mistake in 
our accepted figures for erection of Board schools, Swanage. 
Our figure was 3,200/,; not 2,200/, as stated in your issue. 


RADIATORS. 


National Direct-Indirect. 


Our Radiators are acknowledged to be the most Artistic, 
Efficient and Durable; the assortment is by far the largest ; 
our prices right for reliable goods. 


carried at our London warehouse enables us to serve our 
patrons on the shortest possible notice. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


143 Queen Victoria 


The immense stock 


Detroit Ornamental, 


Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


G; 
GY 
Y 
Y 
y) 
Y 
Y 
Y 


WATE 


— WSS _a—_ 


Simple Wash-Down Type. 
to Pottery, with Brass Coupling, for wiped Plumber’s Joint. 


THE 


Latest Development in Water Closets. 


“FINCH'S “STPHONIC” 


(BARTHOLOMEW’S PATENT). 
R RETAINED IN BASIN EQUAL TO 
A VALVE-CLOSET. 


No Mechanism. Lead Trap attached 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


B. FINCH & CO., 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 6 
Mion 82 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, S.E,- 


WEATHERVANE, Lonpon.” “TJ eyrig Link” (Patented) is the only Coupling made ina Single Piece for 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE formation of a School Board for Lincoln has been 
averted, The supporters of denominational schools have just 
opened one new school, have another in course of erection and 
have received tenders for the building of a third. 

THE statistical returns published by the Association of 
German Iron and Steel Manufacturers show that the output of 
pig-iron in the German Empire (including Luxembourg) during 
the month of July amounted to 472,003 tons, of which puddling 
and Spiegel iron 120,290 tons; Bessemer pigs, 36,131 tons ; 
Thomas pigs, 236,555 tons, and foundry pigs, 79,027 tons. The 
total compares with 469,892 tons in the previous month, and 
476,894 tons in July 1894. The output during the first seven 
months of the year amounted to 3,307,367 tons, against 
3,125,965 tons in the corresponding period last year. 

THE Glasgow Herald says :—Elaborate arrangements have 
been made for the forthcoming congress and exhibition at 
Dumfries in connection with the National Registration of 
Plumbers.’ Provost Scott and magistrates are to hold a recep- 
tion in the Town Hall on September 12. The same day Sir 
James C. Browne will open the exhibition of plumbing-work 
and sanitary apparatus in the Drill Hall. In the evening the 
annual dinner will take place. Next day an excursion will be 
made to the lead mines at Wanlockhead. Sir Stuart Knill, ex- 
Lord Mayor of London, who is Master of the Worshipful 
Company, and Lady Knill will be the guests on the occasion of 
Sir J. C. Browne at Crindau. 

To Thurles Cathedral Archbishop Croke has recently pre- 
sented a very fine chiming clock, which strikes the hours on a 
35-cwt. bell, chimes the Cambridge quarters and shows time on 
three large dials. The whole of the work has been carried out 
by John Smith?& Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 

THE new hospital, Pittenween, Fife, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 

“AT the meeting of the Cleethorpes School Board it was 
reported that the Education Department had sanctioned a 
loan of 11,000/. for building the Cleethorpes Barcroft Street 
Board School, and approving of the plans for the same. Nine 
tenders for the building from Cleethorpes, Grimsby and 
Nottingham builders were opened, and the lowest, that of Mr. 


— 


Henry Marrows, of Grimsby, for 7,634/., was accepted. 


THE extensive granite quarries at De Lank, Bodmin, have 
been reopened for active work The granite from these 
quarries was selected by Sir James Douglas, of the Trinity 
House, for the new Eddystone and other lighthouses, and by 
Mr. Wolfe Barry for the Tower Bridge. 

THE tenders were opened for the New Convalescent Home, 
Grange-over-Sands, at a meeting of the executive committee of 
the North-Eastern Counties Friendly Societies, previous to a 
meeting of the general committee of that body, in the Odd- 
fellows’ Hall, West Hartlepool, on Saturday, the 24th inst. 
The latter resolved to adjourn the consideration of the new 
home te that day five weeks. The lowest tender amounts to 
4,0552, the highest to 7,3134 The architect is Mr. W. T. 
Aggutter, the quantity surveyor Mr, H. T. Neilson, both of 
Darlington. 


ELECTRICAL. 


A LARGE plant is being installed for the utilisation of the 
waters of the north fork of the San Joaquin River, to furnish 
electrical power for running factories, mills, waterworks, street 
railways, suburban roads, machine shops, ice plants, creameries, 
&c., in and about the city of Fresno, Cal. The waters are 
diverted by means of a ditch 6} miles long and delivered at 
the end of the ditch into a reservoir with the capacity of 
4,000,000 cubic feet, from which it is to be conveyed in a pipe 
24 inches in diameter at the upper end and tapering to 20 inches 
at the lower end, having a fall of 1,400 feet in 4,000 feet, the 
first installation being for 2,0co horse-power at the power-house. 


THE future of electricity has created much interest in 
American circles. The working agreement entered into between 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company has attracted widespread atten- 
tion, and led to a very general discussion of the extent to which 
electricity will supplant steam as a motive power. There is no 
doubt as to the prominence this question will assume in the 
future. The New York press hold sanguine views of the 
possibilities of electricity as motive power, even to the expecta- 
tion of attaining a speed of 150 miles an hour. Outside New 
York the press consider that for long distance runs and for any- 
thing like driving even an ordinary train it is visionary to 
expect that it can be done, even to accomplish anything ap- 
proaching the minimum of mileage per hour done by steam. ~ 


~<J 
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130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


-R. S. NEWALL & 60O., Lo.) 


Works of Crt. 
14 GREEK STREET, 


oN SOHO SQUARE, W.C. 


AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 1874; PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO, 


ARCHITECTURAL. PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family ; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London County Council, & 
__ Photographs taken ard proofs delivered same day. 50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. Price Lists and Catalogues Free. ~ j 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


PLANS of new buildings which it is proposed to erect on the 
site of the Central Market, by Messrs. Ellins & Sons, pro- 


vision merchants, and Messrs. White Brothers, tea merchants, - 


submitted to the markets committee, the Leeds Corporation 
have approved. 


THE question of the reconstruction of the Kirkgate markets, 
Leeds, was referred back to the committee before deciding to 
advertise for plans. The city engineer has been instructed to 
prepare a rough sketch plan, and the committee instructed to 
visit the markets at Carlisle, Halifax and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Stoke Prior, St. Michael’s Church has just been re- 
opened after restoration at a cost of between 4,000/, and 5,000/., 
the whole of which has been borne by Mr. John Corbett, and 
carried out by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. 

A Mission HALL is to be built at Pershore from the 
designs of Mr. Wm. Lunn, of Great Malvern. The site and 
funds for the building have been provided by a resident, and 
the work will be carried out by Messrs. Nicholas Bros., builders, 
Pershore. 

A FIRE has taken place at Heston Mills, near Hounslow 
Barracks. The mills thus destroyed are estimated to have cost 
over 10,000/., being the property of Mr. F. Ashby. 

AT Wakefield the noted old grammar school in the borough 
market has been adapted for the purposes of a boys’ school, 
in connection with the cathedral, from the designs of Messrs, 
Simpson & Richardson, architects. 

THE housing of the poor in Liverpool came under discus- 
sion at the meeting of the insanitary property and artisans’ 
dwellings committee, when it was resolved to recommend the 
City Council to put into force the provisions of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, which enable the Corporation to 
erect dwellings on the sites of demolished property. 

THE Leeds Mercury says:—A long chimney shaft, 
measuring 45 feet and weighing about 200 tons, has just been 
felled at Clough Mill, Todmorden. The chimney belonged 
to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, and was 
considered unsafe, consequently it was decided to have it 
pulled down. Mr. Smith, the well-known “steeple-jack,” was 
entrusted with the work of demolition. First of all a portion 
of the lower courses of the chimney was cut away, and the 
space filled in with a large number of wood props. Round 
these were heaped a quantity of shavings, coals, &c., and these 
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ANDREW POTTER, Manufacturer, Wolverhampton. 


(ESTABLISHED 1868) 
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were thoroughly saturated with creosote and oil and then set 
on fire. After a lapse of about twenty minutes the half- 
burned props gave way, and the huge piece of masonry trembled 
and gently fell to the ground. The mass of stonework fell in a 
space about half the length of its height, and everything passed 
off without the slightest hitch. 

THE Birmingham City Council have applied for sanction to 
borrow 27,420/, in addition to 50,000/. already borrowed. The 
extra sum is required to procure fittings and necessary 
apparatus for the provision of electric light, &c., and also to 
pay commission of the architects, Messrs. Essex, Nicol & 
Goodman, for the new technical school in Suffolk Street. 

THE new infirmary block at Aston Workhouse, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid some twelve months ago by 
Alderman A. Johnson, has just been opened in presence of 
Mr. A. Taylor and most of the guardians and their friends. 
The new building, which is of an imposing character, was built 
by Mr. W. E. Lee, of the firm of Messrs, W. Lee & Son, 
Aston, from plans prepared by Mr. C, Whitwell, architect, the 
cost being about 10,000/. 


VARIETIES, 


A PERSON whose name has not been disclosed has presented 
to the city of Liverpool a piece of land at Wavertree, express- 
ing the wish that it should be mainly devoted to the purposes 
of a children’s recreation-ground. The area includes several 
large residences, the rents of which will form a considerable 
fund towards the maintenance cf the recreation-ground, The 
total area is 108 acres. 


IN connection with the carrying out of the works authorised 
by the Peterhead Harbour Act, 1894, the trustees propose to 
borrow the sum of 46,000/. from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. Negotiations have been going on for some time, 
and the Loan Board have now instructed Sir A. M. Rendel, 
K.C.LE., their engineer, to report on the harbours and the 
proposed improvements, 

THE Scotsman says :—The fourth panel in the die of the Burns 
statue in Ayr has been unveiled by Mr. Wallace Bruce, late 
United States Consul in Edinburgh. The panel, which is the 
work of Mr. S. E. Bissel, an American sculptor, represents the 
parting of Burns and Highland Mary, and it is the gift of 
twenty-five distinguished American citizens. 
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THE Kilmarnock Town Council have appointed Mr. Robert 
Blackwood burgh surveyor. 


IN the Quiver for September the editor makes a special 
appeal on behalf of the children of the slums in London and 
other large cities. He hopes, with the assistance of his readers 
and the co-operation of those interested in the subject, to open 
up playgrounds for children and places of rest for weary toilers 
in the overcrowded portions of the Metropolis and large pro- 
vincial towns. The proprietors of the Quzver will head the list 
of subscriptions with a donation of 1oc/, in addition to bearing 
all the expenses connected with the organisation of the fund. 


THE price of gas in Hanley has been reduced from 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 3d. per thousand feet. A» reduction from 2s. 9d, to 
2s. 6d. was effected a year ago, with the result that the con- 
sumption increased in twelve months by 17,500,090 feet. 


By order of the Bradford Corporation, 30,000,000 gallons of 
water contained in the Chellow Dean reservoir have been run 
to waste, on account of the discovery of the decomposed body 
of aman who committed suicide in the reservoir. The value 
of the water was 1,200/. 


WE are informed that, under the presidency of the Earl of 
Derby, a vigorous effort is being made by the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association to give a helping hand to one of the most 
important branches of agriculture, dairy farming, and its allied 
industry of poultry raising. At the twentieth annual London 
Dairy Show, to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall in 
October next, prizes to the value of 2,515/., in addition to 142 
gold, silver and bronze medals, are offered for competition in 
451 different classes, in many of which a keen contest is already 
assured. This handsome total is due to the fact that the 
Association have this year been generously supported by 
liberal contributions to the prize fund from the Corporation of 
the City of London, the Poulters’ Company, the president, Mr. 
Titus Barham, Sir James Blyth, Bart., and others, the last- 
named gentleman giving 4oo/. as prizes for plans and models 
of dairies adapted for the manufacture of butter and cheese. 


A SCHEME is proposed for the construction of a light rail- 
way between Kelvedon and the Essex Coast at Tollesbury. 
Ata meeting held at Tiptree Heath, resolutions approving of 
the scheme and appointing a deputation to wait upon the 
directors of the Great Eastern Railway were unanimously 
passed. It was estimated that the light railway would cost in 
construction and purchase of land about 1,500/. per mile. 


AN automatic system of indicating the names of stations is 
now being adopted on the District Railway. 


IT has been decided in connection with the New Wortley 
Gasworks to apply hydraulic power to the new purifying 
boxes. The cost of applying it will it is expected be more than 
saved in the manufacture of the gas, and the sulphur impurities 
in the gas reduced. 


THE issue of Bric-a-Brac for September will contain an 
article entitled, ‘What the New Postmaster might, could or 
should do,” advocating that several reforms should be made in 
the interests of the general public. No doubt certain reforms 
are needed, for the commercial prosperity of a country can be 
to some extent benefited or injured by postal authorities unless 
they march with the times. 


AT Bowness one of the inspectors of the Local Government 
Board has held an inquiry at the Institute, in connection with 
an application by the District Council for leave to borrow the 
sum of 4,000/. for the purpose of sewage disposal, Messrs, 
Lomax & Lomax, Manchester, are the engineers of the 
scheme. 


A RECENT report on the German railway system shows 
that there are now in Germany 31,580 kilométres of trunk lines 
and 11,976 kilométres of branches. The traffic details are 
shown as follows :—Passenger traffic : Number of passengers, 
521,479,450; receipts, 384,703,403 marks. Goods traffic: 
244,178,613 tons ; receipts, 954,053,910 marks, : 


THE authorities of the British Museum have, for financial 
reasons, been unable to purchase the collection of old Japanese 
colour prints made by Professor William Anderson, president 
of the Japan Society, and professor of anatomy at the Royal 
Academy, during his long stay in Japan. This collection, 
which contains a nearly complete series illustrative of the 
handblock colour printing of the old Japanese artists from the 
earliest date up to the middle of the present century, has been 
in the hands of the authorities of the Museum for nearly two 
years, but it has passed into the hands of a private collector, 
Mr. Ernest Hart. A portion of this collection was exhibited 
at a recent exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, and 
formed the subject of the monograph in a recent issue of the 
Portfolio. It includes upwards of 1,000 specimens. It is 
understood to be the intention of the present purchaser to 
return it to the possession of the public, in one of our national 
museums. : 
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THE STONE OF THE FUTURE. 


STANTONFORD SANDSTONE. 


This Stone possesses the following qualities: Dense. even in 
texture throughout, non-absorbent, the highest specific gravity 
of any stone. Entirely free from carbonates of lime, so that 
no acid impurities can affect it. The appearance is of a rich 
warm colour, which it retains. Architects are invited to 
specify the above stone. Full particulars and Professor 
Atfield’s Report of Analysis sent on application. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Washington Evening Star says :—One of the unique 
features of the Knights Templar conclave in Boston will be a 
city of sleeping cars, the like of which has probably never 
before been seen in this country. It will be made a feature of 
the triennial, and some of the finest entertainments of visiting 
knights will be offered at the settlement, which will hold forth 
in glory for a week. The Boston and Maine Road evolved the 
idea when it gave an official announcement that track room for 
500 sleeping-cars would be provided on the old McLean asylum 
grounds, a park-like expanse used by one of the best known 
sanatoriums for years, until it gave way to the encroachment of 
business, and the managers sold out at a big price to the rail- 
road corporation. Day by day the magnificent stretch of 
green dotted with fine old trees is giving way to lines of steel 
gridironed with sleepers, but the park is so large that even 
though the work goes rapidly on, it will be many weeks before 
it is completed. Probably only breakfasts will be regularly 
served in this car city, but booths will be arranged so that no 
one will suffer for want of food. Nowhere about the city can 
a cooler place be found than in the asylum grounds, and it is 
not unlikely that in the steaming dog days not a few of the 
visitors, especially ladies, will find it very desirable to wander 
about the shaded park rather than travel in the dusty and 
heated city. 


THE Indianapolis Journal gives the following account of a 
conversation with an architect as to the difference in cost of 
building between now and 1872,. The architect said :—“ At 
that time I was a boy, vibrating between the schoolroom and 
an architect’s office, and while I cannot be specific I can give 
you some general items. At that time all kinds of metalwork 
were worth more than twice what they are now. Plastering 
cost at least a third more; paint, 20 to 25 per cent. more. 
Lumber was certainly 20 per cent. higher then than now. 
Common bricks were worth 11 dols. to 12 dols. a thousand in 
the wall as against 8 dols. or 9 dols. now. Most of this differ- 
ence in cost of brick in wall was owing to the price of the brick 
itself. No material changes have been made in the method 
of laying brick, and the cost of labour is quite as high now 
as then. Bricklayers have always had a close and well-managed 
organisation. But the manufacture of brick has undergone 
a complete revolution. Formerly it was a clumsy roadside 
industry. All the work of moulding and other manipulation 
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was done by hand or some clumsy, laborious process. It was 
in a measure dependent upon the condition of the weather. 
Now the production of brick is carried on as a highly scientific 
manufacturing business. Nearly all the work is done by 
machinery ; the drying is by artificial means, the burning in 
scientifically constructed kilns, The actual hand labour is very 
slight, and the cost of production very much reduced. We do 
not now have to wait for new bricks to come in in the spring, 
They are burned whenever there is a market for them. I can 
remember in 1872 loafing around a carpenter shop where 
frames, sash and doors were made by hand. The boards were 
delivered to the shop in the rough, and all the rest of the work 
was manual, excepting maybe a little work with a mortising 
machine, which was worked by foot power. This condition was 
not universal, but it illustrates the difference between then and 
now. All kinds of work, from framing to sand-papering, was 
not universally done by machinery in 1872. The handicraft 
has all but departed from the work of the carpenter. 
It is now a _ highly scientific manufacturing business, and 
the most that is left to the hand is a little fitting and 
nailing in position. I was talking to a contractor only 
yesterday who said that at a building he was now constructing 
one would not find enough waste lumber in chips, blocks and 
shavings to make a. toothpick; that all of the trimmings, 
framing and other work formerly done in a laborious way by 
hand was: now done at his mill and by power, and that all of 
the work done on ‘the site was by skilfully directed labour. 
About all the tools needed was a hammer and a nail pouch. 
This, of course, applies to the internal framework. It is 
conducted as a manufacturing business and not as a handi- 
craft. I do not imagine that any branch of labour receives 
less wages now than then, but as a matter of fact there is 
much less labour for a given building than formerly, for the 
reasons which I have stated. Then again a great deal of the 
work is carried on by specialties, and every means adopted 
leading to the economy of labour and material. One can get 
a much better water-closet for 15 dols or 20 dols. at this time 
than for 40 dols. or 50 dols. in 1872. On the other hand, we 
want better things than we did in 1872. I believe that one can 
get a better house for 6,000 dols. at this time than he could get 
for 10,000 dols. in 1872. At this time people’s ideals are much 
higher, and they must have much better things, and they get 
them for much less money. The closer the building work 
gets to a manufacturing business, the less will be the cost of 
production, The movement in that direction is constant,” 
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AN iron girder said, according to the Raz/way World, 
Philadelphia, to be the largest ever made in the country was 
recently brought from Pittsburg, where it was manufactured, on 
three flat cars. It was put in place at Sixth Street and 
Alleghany Avenue, where a bridge is being built over the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad tracks. The girder. is 
122 feet 10 inches long, 10 feet 6 inches wide, and weighs 
493 tons. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“ THE Forty-second Report of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment.” 

“ The Curriculum of the Architectural Association for the 
Session 1895-96.” 

“Programme of Technological Examinations of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education.” 

The 259th issue of Weale’s Rudimentary Series, entitled 
** Gasfitting ”—a practical handbook treating of every descrip- 
tion of gas-laying and fitting, By Mr. John Black. Published 
by Crosby Lockwood & Son. 

“Sanitas : how to Disinfect”—being a guide to practical 
disinfection. 

* Modern Woodworking Machinery.” 


By J. Stafford 
Ransome, William Rider & Son, Limited, 


THE DYSART ESTATE. 


For some time past the Dysart trustees, who have the manage- 
ment of the large estate of the Earl of Dysart, consisting 
practically of the whole of the land between Richmond and 
Kingston, bounded en the other two sides by the river Thames 
and Richmond Park, have desired to deal with the estate so-as 
to enhance its commercial value. A Bill has been drafted by 
the trustees for submission to Parliament next session, and this 
draft is now being considered by the Richmond Town Council 
and the Ham District Council. It provides for the extinction 
of the Lammas rights, and for the closing of a number of foot- 
paths, principally those in the neighbourhood of Ham House 
and near the river side. As to the Lammas rights, it is pro- 
posed to pay compensation to all who have recently exercised 
them. ‘The trustees are willing also to make certain footpaths 
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in exchange for those to be closed, and all the most import an 
footpaths are to remain as at present. The trustees express 
their willingness to hand over Petersham meadows—which lie 
at the foot of Richmond Hill, and which are now advertised to 
be let for building purposes—to a local authority, without con- 
sideration, to be kept for purposes of recreation, and also to 
vest Ham Common, without’ consideration, in Ham District 
Council, freed from all manorial rights, 


THE “INVICTA”’ BRICKMAKING MACHINE. 


THE inauguration of the working of this machine was on 
Thursday last the occasion of the foregathering at Hayes, 
Middlesex, of a goodly party of directors and shareholders and 
other friends and wellwishers of the “ Invicta” Patent Brick 
Manufacturing Company, who watched its evolutions with 
evident interest and undisguised gratification. To say that. it 
works with singular rapidity and deftness would give but the” 
poorest idea of its capabilities, as may be gathered from the 
fact that on this occasion of its first working, driven by an 
engine of 12 horse-power, which conveyed the clay from the field 
to the crusher, thence fed the moulds, subjected the clay therein 
to a Zop and dottom pressure of some Ioo tons, and passed out 
the finished bricks, perfect in form and density, at the rate of 
1,200 per hour. Indeed, so firm are the bricks on leaving the 
machine that they can be handled with the greatest facility, 
and even knocked together without sustaining any damage. 
They can thus be placed in the kiln and stacked to almost any 
height without injury to the bottom layers ; they will stand up 
and remain perfectly true whilst they are being burnt, and 
thus prevent the obstruction which so often takes place 
in the ordinary course of brick-burning. So easily controlled 
is the mechanism that a lad may conduct all the operations. 
The machine-can be started and stopped at will, as it is fitted 
with a brake as well as starting gear, and is entirely in the 
hands of the operator. Every process is so perfectly arranged 
that there are no bad bricks, and therefore no waste. A novel 
adjustment gear is fitted to the machine, which can be regulated 
by the operator while the machine is working to suit the various 
materials. There is only one cam shaft, which gives an equal 
pressure both at the top and bottom of the brick simultaneously, 
and that causes all the bricks to be of fone thickness, and 
absolutely perfect in their angles and arrises. The fixing of 
the mould liners is also a special claim, as they can be replaced 
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independent of any other part of the machine. It is self-con- 
tained, and requires very little fixing. 

The machine—which, by the way, is the invention of 
Messrs. Blanks & Lefebure, of Sydney, N.S.W.—was made by 
Messrs. G. Wailes & Co. It has very few working parts, and, 
as they are interchangeable, in the rare event of its getting out of 
order, it is easily repaired without skilled labour. As has 
already been mentioned it produces 1,200 bricks per hour, or 

12,000 in an ordinary working day of ten hours. The 
machine in question is erected in a field of some thirty-four 
acres of excellent’ brick earth, and is turning out bricks of 
first-class quality and a rich deep red colour ; it is, however, 
guaranteed to make perfect bricks of one density out of any 
kind of brickmaking materials, such as shale, ironstone, sand- 
stone, clay, &c., in either dry or semi-dry state. 


In addition to the possession of such a capital machine and 
so valuable a deposit of material for it to work on, the company | 
-are also to be congratulated on the excellent position of their 


land, which has a very long frontage to the Grand Junction 
Canal and a cut from it into their property, so that they will 
not only be able to produce the bricks with abnormal rapidity 


—as they will at once erect six additional machines—but they | 
-will be able to keep pace in their loading and despatch, and 


propose adding another six at least. Two kilns are now com- 


plete and’ others will be erected as required, the Improved 


Hoffman Perfect Kiln being the one selected. 


ENGINEERING FADS. 


THERE seems at the present time to be an engineering mania 


for the construction of monstrosities, if such a word may be 


permissible. According to the latest rumour the Paris exhibi- 
tion of 1900 will contain one of the most useless and ridiculous 
engineering schemes of the present day. It is rumoured that 
French engineers propose constructing for the exhibition a 


gigantic tube, reaching 700 feet high, and having a diameter of 


105 feet.. Inside this will be an elevator in the form of a 
balloon, in the car of which passengers will be conveyed 
the car being made to swing considerably to 
imitate the effects experienced in a genuine aerial ascent at 


the top of the column the air, mechanically exhausted, will 


give those in the balloon some idea of what aeronauts suffer 
when they rise to high altitudes, owing to the absence of 
breathable atmosphere. A stop of a few seconds will be made 
at the top of the tube, and then the car will drop to the surface 


of the sea, and the delusion will be carried still further, for tke 
tube is also to penetrate the earth to a great depth. An 
arrangement of aquariums, which will fill up nearly the whole 
space not needed for the passage of the balloon, will lead those 
in the car to imagine they are taking a plunge into the sea. 
Going lower the balloon will penetrate, as it were, the 
heart of the earth. Mines will be shown in this portion of the 
tube, the balloon passing galleries of coal-mines apparently in 
full operation. The air in. this subterranean journey is to be 
heavy and oppressive, as in real excavations. When the car 
reaches the bottom of the. shaft, .its occupants will become 
conscious of a great heat. This will be produced artificially, 
but a look over the edge of the car will show what appears to 
be the lake of fire, supposed to occupy the centre of the earth. 

In this country we have “ The Great Wheel” at the Empire 
of India Exhibition, which came. to a stop.in mid-air some 
weeks back, causing great fright and consternation to a number 
of people who were on board at the time. Had this happened 
a week later during the severe thunderstorm which prevailed 
in London the result might have been most serious, if not 
fatal, from the shock to the nervous system, both to those who 
were on the wheel at the time and to their friends and rela- 
tives below. 


ST. WILFRID’S CATHOLIC CHURCH, HULL. 


TuHIs church, which is being erected on the Boulevard, Hessle 
Road, has been designed in the Early Decorated style of Gothic 
architecture, and will consist of nave, 76 feet long by 22 feet 
wide, with north and south aisles 10 feet 6 inches wide. At 
the end of each aisle is an octagonal-ended side chapel, 22 feet 
long by 14 feet 6 inches wide, the roof of which will be groined. 

One chapel is to be dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and the 
other to the Sacred Heart. The aisles will be lighted by ten 
large three-light traceried windows ; the clerestory of the nave 
by the same number, but rather less in size. The sanctuary 
will have four lofty two-light traceried windows, whilst the roof 
over the sacrarium will be groined in such a manner as will 
suit colour decoration in the future. The nave is divided on 
either side from the aisles by arcades of five bays, with 
moulded arches resting on clusters of polished red granite 
shafts, with moulded bases and carved capitals. ‘The choir 
gallery is at the west end, above the main entrances, with an 
organ chamber and belfry at the side. The front of the church 
is of a very elegant and elaborate design, and with the amount 


HARDYS 


PATENT 


No. 15,811. 
For Prices and further Particulars apply to the 
SOLE PATENTEES— 


MESSRS. H. & J. HARDY, 
ALBANY WORKSHOPS, 
SWANAGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


No. 2.—AUTOMATIC SELF-LOCKING ACTION, 


No. 8\—THE SELF-HELP FASTENER. 


COMBINED STAYS AND FASTENERS FOR 
___CASEMENTS AND FANLICHTS. 


E beg to call your special attention to our Patent Combined Stay and 
Fastener, which, from its great advantages and easy mode of use, can 

well claim a superiority. over the common 
Fastener has no complex system of working, is easy to fix, and, whether the 
casement is open or shut, does not project into the room, but hangs down the 
~ centre of the sash free from eurtain or blind. 
Fastener is that, being fixed in the centre of the sash, 
against sudden gusts of wind when open, and keeps the sash safely 
closed when shut, as it acts as a fastener for the casement as well 
asastay. Each of the three kinds of Faste ners affords the same 
advantages in all respects, as, though varying in shape, size, and 
price, are only different ideas of the same method. 
ment Fasteners can be used both for wood or iron, for single or 
double casements. 
open outwards, and all can be used both for right or left hand. 
We can supply these Fasteners in any number of links. according 
to the extent the casement is required to be opened. 
note that the Fasteners ere well made and finished, can be had 
both in brass and iron, and are, therefore wel} suited for eny kird 
of residence. Quotations ana further information wiil be given on 
application, Also testimonials. 
A large number already in present use giving full satisfaction. Unrivalled. you require them for single or for double casements. 


kinds. You will notice that this 


The advan tage of this Patent 


it affords protection 


These Case- 


The special pattern is used for fanlights to 


We may algo 


Please state in ordering whether 


} 
Stay and Fastener shown in Action. 


ws} 


BaSs4Tr IW DIA PADOUK 


A HIGH-CLASS WOOD from the ANDAMAN ISLANDS and BURMAH, similar in appearance to the BEST MAHOGANY, suitable for 


BUILDING, RAILWAY CARRIAGE WORK.. | 
A large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 86 inches wide at moderate prices, Constant Supply assured. 
SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, AND ALL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM THE 


AGENTS TO THE SHIPPERS, 


OGILVY, GILLANDERS & CO., 


Electrical Noweltyw 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 


Or From CG. LEARY & Cco., 
WOOD BROKERS, 


108 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.Cp E.G, 


HOUSE BUILDING AND FITTINGS, ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, VENEERS, SHIP 


vy 


Call, or send for Representative hs explain the NEW ELECTRIC CHAMELEON SIGN 
for FASCIAS, LANTERNS, LAMPS, and HOUSE SIGNS. 


SOLE MAKERS—E,. L. BERRY, HARRISON & CO;, 
| Electric Light Engineers, LYRIG CHAMBERS, WKITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


A LIST of ART 


PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on appicatian 
to.P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand. 
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cof richly-worked and carved stone in the traceried windows, 
strings, buttresses, copings, &c., relieved by the rich red 
bricks, the building when completed will be an ornament to 
the town andthe pride of the Catholics:in this district. 
There is a large working sacristy, with heating vault below, 
from which it is proposed to warm the church with piping on 
the high-pressure system. The accommodation: provides for 
about six hundred adults, and the contract for the building has 
been let to Messrs. Colley & Levitt for the sum of 2,895/. | The 
church has been designed by and will be carried out under.the 
superintendence of Messrs. Smith, Brodrick & Lowther, archi- 
tects, of Hull. The foundation-stone will be laid by the Right 
Rey. Dr. Lacy, Bishop of Middlesbrough, to-morrow. 


STRENGTH OF RIVETTED JOINTS. ; 
AT the meeting of. the American Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion a committee: on rivetted joints made a report, giving the 
results, of their. investigation on the form,. dimensions and 
efficiency of various kinds of joints. Tables were submitted 
embodying the results of) their. calculations for different thick- 
nesses of plates, which are of interest not only to railway men, 
but to all engineers who have to deal with steam boilers. We 
quote from these tables a few of the principal results, applying 
to plates which are most largely in use for stationary boilers. 
By the term “efficiency,” is meant the percentage which the 
strength of the joints bears to the strength of a plate having a 
solid section. 

In a single rivetted lap joint with plates 23-inch thick and 
f-inch rivets pitched 1,% inches from ;centre to centre, the 
etticiency given is 52 per cent: For the same thickness of 
material with 1-inch rivets pitched to 2,% inches, the efficiency 
is 589 per cent. In the case of }-inch plates with 3-inch rivets 


pitched 1} inch the efficiency is 47°4 per cent, while with | 


1;5-inch rivets, 23-inch pitch, the amount is 55 6 per cent. 
Double-rivetted lap joints made with 3-inch plates in which 
rivets are used. } inch in diameter, pitched 22 inches centre 
to centre, the efficiency is 68:4 per cent. This is, increased to 
74°I per cent. when the rivets are I inch-in diameter and the 
pitch 33 inches. - For }-inch plates with 2-inch rivets, 2,%;-inch 
pitch, the efficiency, is.64 8 per cent., increasing to 72 per cent. 
where the rivets are 1,°; inch diameter and the pitch 42 inches. 
A lap-joint double-rivetted with inside welt, made from 
g-inch plate, has an efficiency of 849 per cent. with rivets 


}g-inch diameter pitched’ 243 inches, and 876 per cent. 
efficiency with rivets 1 inch diameter, pitch 44 inches; with 
3-inch plates the efficiencies are practically the same. 


In the case.of/butt joints:with two welts) one abové and one 


below, the efficiencies given. are nearly’ constant for’all thick- 
nesses and. all. the:proportions given... Here the figures vary 


‘from-86'1 to 86°3 per cent. i ' 


. These: quantities: have been deduced using for a basis steel 
plate having a tensile strength of 56,000 lbs., iron rivets with a 
shearing strength of 38,000 lbs., and a factor of safety of Io. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


15191. Edward Arnold Radclyffe, ‘for “ The Radclyffe : 
window.” : . 
‘1§2co. John James Smith, for. ‘“ Improvements’ in the ven- 
tilating of sewers, road-gulleys, road-ventilators, house and 

other drains.” 
15241. William Blair, for “ Improvements in window catches 
or sash-fasteners.” * 4 
"15256. George Anderson, for “ Improved fittings connected 
with the sash frames of windows.” ba 
15333. Cecil Bush, for “ Improvements in connection with 
roofing-tiles.” oe Eo 6) OT Ea 
15440. George Edward Wright, for “ Animproved appliance ~ 
for use in the erection of scaffolds and like structures,” » 
15463. James Chalmers, for ‘Improvements in door~ 
fasteners.” \s 
15517. Charles Wilkin Jefferson, for “Improvements in 
means for paving streets, roads, pathways, &c, and in the | 
manufacture of same.” hpi ' 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks “ and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. » Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agenst, 37.Chancery’Lane, London, W.C. : 3 


WATER SOFTENING 
FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, MANSIONS, ESTATES, &, 


matcnens “ANTI-CALCAIRE” Process 


Entirely prevents Hot Water PIPES Furring, and renders” 
| Hard Chalky Water equal to : 


PURE RAIN-WATE 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue Free, on application to 


MAIGNEN’S FILTRE RAPIDE & ANTI-GALCAIRE Co, 


) | | 4 Pagan Cre LIMITED, | 


a * 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


——~<~—___ 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects Librartes by Professor 
of tee Smith, F.R1IB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1093. 

__ “Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded,” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
Le numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6a. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good Saith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spoxdence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . - 0 O 6 
For Quarter Page. . . ° . Est TORO 
For Half Page . . : ° ’ . + 410 0 
For a page ns : . . . . » 8 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide. ° . “On a8 G 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page ; Is. per 
line, 


Special arrangements may be made Jor @ series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
Se gi ah a eal D 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC, 


*x" As great disappointment ts Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par: 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C ., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 

ABERGAVENNY.—Sept. 16—For Supplying 9-inch Sewer 
Pipes. Mr. J. T. Rutherford, Town Hall, Abergavenny. 

ABERKENFIG —Sept. 6.—For Building Police Station. The 
County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 

ACTON. — Sept. 17..-For Picking-up and Remetalling 
Roads and Laying Sewer. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, 
Acton, 

ALDERSHOT.—Sept. 17.—For Excavations and Building 
Gasholder Tank. The Secretary, Gas and Water Company, 
Victoria Road, Aldershot. 

ASPATRIA —Sept. 7.—For Building Chapel. 
Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

AXBRIDGE.—Sept. 9.—For Building Tramp Wards at the 
Workhouse. Mr. W. Reece, Poor Law Offices, Axbridge, 

BARKING.—Sept. 11.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
C. J. Dawson, Architect, Barking. 

BARRY Dock.—Sept. 6.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr, T. Mansel Franklen, County Offices, Westgate Street, 
Cardiff. 

BATLEY.—Sept. 9 —For Taking-down a Long Chimney. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

BEDLINGTON.—Sept. 11.—For Supplying and Laying Pipe 


Mr. W. G. 


Sewers. Mr. W. W. Cooper, Surveyor, Bedlington, North- 
umberland, 
BINSTEAD —Sept. 11.—For Watermain. Mr. Frederick 


Stratton, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


BIRKENHEAD,—Sept. 17.—For Building Wood and Iron 
Waiting-rooms on the Landing Stage, Woodside Ferry. Mr. 
C. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BLACK HILL —Sept. 12.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
G. T. Wilson, Architect, 121 Durham Road, Black Hill, 
Durham. 

BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 14.—For Constructing Barrel Sewer, 
Storage Chamber, Laying Earthenware Pipes, &c. Mr. J. 
Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer, Market Street, Blackpool. 

BLAENGARW.— Sept. 12.—For Building Sixty Houses. Mr 
C. Telford Evans, Architect, 14 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

BRADFORD —Sept. 12.—For Building Store and Two 
Houses. Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Buildings, 
Manchester Road, Bradford. 

CALEDONIAN RAILWAY.—Sept. 9.—For Station Buildings 
&c, The Engineer’s Office, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow 

CAPPAWHITE.—Sept. 8—For Building Two National 
Schools. Rev. John R, Crone, P.P., Parochial House, Cappa- 
white, co. Tipperary. 

CHATBURN.—Sept. 14.—For Constructing Pipe Sewer and 
Laying-out Land for Sewage Disposal Works. Mr. A. E. 
Preston, 14 The Exchange, Bradford, Yorks. 

CORNELLY.—Sept. 7 —For Building Schoolmaster’s House, 
Messrs. Lambert & Rees, Architects, Bridgend. 

DARTFORD —Sept. 14—For the Supply of Five Sewage 
Tank Vans Fitted with Air Valve and Discharge Valve and 
Lifting Gear, Two Pumps with Flange Unions for the Hose, 
Fitted with Caps, 12} Feet Lengths of 24-inch Sphincter-grip 


TER. 


NORTH'S TYPEWR 


THE LATEST INVENTION IN WRITING MACHINES. 
; MANUFACTURED ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND. 
ae LATEST SUCCESSES. 
“Ls DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT GOLD MEDAL, 
ANT Soe? HH THE HEDIVE, eC RR 
ARTICULARS FROM 
: 


NORTH'S TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 
58 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Suction Hose, with Screw Ends Complete, 4o Feet and 
20 Feet Lengths of 3-inch Best Leather Copper Rivetted 
Delivery Hose Fitted with Gun-metal Unions, at per Length 
respectively ; Drain Rods in 2 Feet Lengths, Three Hose Reels. 
Mr. E. R. Boulter, Lion Road, Bexley Heath. 


EccLEes.—Sept. 16.—For Sewage Farm Buildings. Mr. 
H, L. Hinnell, 41 Corporation Street, Manchester. 

ExMOUTH.—Sept. 18.—For Erecting Lavatories, Boundary 
Walls, &c., at Manor House Grounds. Mr. John Johnson, 
A.R.I.B.A., 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


FARNWORTH.—Sept. 18.—For Laying Sewers. Mr. W. J. 
Lomax, 11 Fold Street, Bolton. 
FELIXSTOWE —Sept. 7.—For Main Drainage. Messrs. 


Shone & Ault, Engineers, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 


FOLKESTONE.—Sept. 19.—For Supplying Road Materials. 
Mr. John White, Borough Engineer, Folkestone. 


GILDERSOME.—Sept. 24.For Heating by Hot Water 
Board Schools. Mr. J. Ellis, School Board Offices, Gilder- 
some, Yorks. 

GLascow.—Sept. 7.—For Additional Aqueduct from Loch 
Katrine (1 mile 27 chains). Mr. J. M. Gale, Engineer, 45 John 
Street, Glasgow. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Sept. 6.—For Three Cottages. Mr. 
Charles G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth, 

HARPFIELD.—Sept. 9.—For School Buildings. Messrs. 
R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

Hastincs.—For Building Schoolroom, &c. Mr, Crouch, 
76 Bohemia Road, Hastings. 

HASTINGS.—Sept. 21.—For Building Church. 
Elworthy & Son, Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

HORNCASTLE.—Sept. 13.—For Supplying Materials for, 
and Constructing Footpaths. Mr. J. E. Chatterton, Rural 
District Council, Horncastle. 

Hutui.—Sept. 10.—For Building Three Dwelling-houses and 
Shops.. Mr. G. Thorp, Architect, 1 St. Mary’s Chambers, 
Towgate, Hull. 

ISLINGTON —Sept. 10.—For the Removal and Disposal for 
One Year of Rough Dust from the Vestry’s Siding, Tufnell 
Park Goods Depét, on the Great Eastern Railway (the Material 
will be Placed in Trucks at the above Siding Free of Cost to 
the Contractor), and for Supply of Barges to, and the Removal 


Messrs. 


and Disposal of Slop and Mixture from, the Vestry’s Maccles- 
field Wharf, City Road, on the Regent’s Canal; the Mixture 
will be Loaded Free into Barges, and will Consist of Road 
Sweepings, Slop, Market Refuse, Horse Manure, &c., and the 
Contractor must Undertake to always have a Barge alongside 
the Wharf to receive the Mixture. Mr. W. F. Dewey, Vestry 
Hall, Upper Street, N. 


JERSEY.—Sept. 13.—For Demolition and Reconstruction 
of the Albert Pier Head. The States Engineer, Royal Square, 
St. Heliers, Jersey. 

Kino’s LynN.—Sept. 13.—For Building Workshop at the 
Borough Technical School. Mr. E. J. Silcock, Borough 
Engineer, King’s Lynn. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 9.—For Brick Boundary Walls and Stone 
Cells, &c., and Superintendent’s Office, for the Guardians. 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 90 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LIMEHOUSE.—Sept. 9.—For Underground Conveniences» 
Commercial Road. Mr. S. G. Ratcliff, District Board Offices, 
White Horse Street, Commercial Road East. 


LEICESTER.—Sept. 21.—For Building Turkish Baths, &c. 
Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 


LITTLEBOROUGH. — Sept. 11.—For Building Stables. 
Messrs. F. & J. Crossley, Charles Street, Littleborough, Lancs. 


Lonpon County CounciL.—Sept. 30.—For Erection of 
Temporary Iron Structures, including Gas, Water and Fire 
Services, Fire Alarm, Recording Clock, Telephone and Sani- 
tary Systems, and Heating Arrangements at their Asylums, » 
situate at Banstead, near Sutton, Surrey, and Colney Hatch, N., 
respectively. Mr. R. W. Partridge, Clerk of the Asylums 
Committee, Asylums Committee Office, 21 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LymME REGIS.—Sept. 19.—For Forming a Reservoir and 
Laying Pipes therefrom for the Supply of Water. Messrs. 
Witts & Phillott, 12 Promenade, Cheltenham. 

MANCHESTER.— Sept. 17.—For Laying a System of Under- 
ground Telephone Pipes and Appurtenances. Mr. William 
Henry Talbot, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MARLBOROUGH.—Sept. 7.—For Building Isolation Hos~ 
pital. Mr. E. Llewellyn Gwillim, Marlborough. 

New Cross.—Sept. 12.—For the Erection of Ward 
Pavilions and Workshops at the South-Eastern Fever Hospital. 
Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand. 


a 
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DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. — SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895.— PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 


CEILINGS at I/- per Yard, 21 inches wide. 


"* Lincrusta- Walton, 
Telephone No. 3,769. 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, W. zonton™ 
SOLID IN COLOUR! 


SOLID IN RELIEF! SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


SCS SS 


LEGGOTT’S CAST-IRON 


5; With their Improved 
SILENS” OPENERS, 
Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. | 


LARGE STOCK always on hand, Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 
996 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. 


AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
PRA SOONG EVE | Cass IEC AS TN A Sa a Se : eee 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SPRAGUE'S 


Papers, Mounted 
Sheets. &c.. sent on application. 
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NEw ELTHAM.—Sept. 9 —For Construction of 500 Feet of 
12-inch and 15-inch Sewer. Messrs, Logsdail & Beale, New 
Eltham, S.E. 

NORTH BLYTH.—Sept. 18.—For Building Engine Shed and 
Coaling Stage. Mr. William Bell, Central Station, North- 
Eastern Railway Company, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PELTON.—Sept. 12.—For Building Fifteen Houses. Mr. 
S. A. Kerrich-Walker, Architect, 33 Westgate Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

PONTEFRACT.—Sept. 14—For Making Roads, Laying 
Drains, &c. Messrs. Garside & Hedley, Corn Market, 
Pontefract, 

PONTYMISTER.—Sept. 17—For Building School for 300 
Infants. Mr. Geo. Rosser, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Aber- 
carn, 

POOLE.—Sept. 26.—For New Quay Wall and Dredging in 
Connection. Messrs, Kinipple & Jaffrey, Engineers, 3 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

RATCLIFF.—Sept. 10.—For Mortuary, Coroner’s Court, 
Disinfecting Chambers, &c. The Surveyor, District Board 
Offices, White Horse Street, Commercial Road, E. 

RAWMARSH.—Sept. 13.—For Outfall Works. 
Platts, Rawmarsh. 

READING.—Sept. 10 —For Building Stables and Telegraph 
Store. Engineer’s Office, Great Western Railway Company, 
Paddington Station. 

ROSCREA.—Sept. 26.—For Construction of Waterworks. 
Messrs, Ryan & Hickson, Engineers, 22 Nassau Street, Dublin. 

ROSEHEARTY. — Sept. 30.— For Building Presbyterian 
Manse. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 1814 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ROTHERHITHE.—Sept. 12.—For Hot Water Warming by 
Radiators and Steam Heater on Low Pressure System at 
Infirmary. Messrs. Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. 

SALTAIRE —Sept. t1.—For Building Ten Houses, 
Walker & Collinson, 227 Central Avenue, 
Bradford. 

SANDSEND,—Sept. 7.—For Building Villa, Mr. Edward H. 
Swales, Architect, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. 
SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 12.—For the Erection of Shops, 

Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, 


Mires |: 


Messrs. 
Swan Arcade, 


Offices, 


&e. 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield, 


SPRAGUE & Co., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 

ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & CO 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE; 
" 1 LONDON, W.C. 


lans Copied, Enlarged, * Reduced, Coloured. 


Price 6d.; post, 7d. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 

hag ed ata Reon ee 

BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. . 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


=> 


Be 


MANUSORIPT 
OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
In leather, 13.3; post, 1s.1d. 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. % Shik 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, ~G HI \ 


oach, London Bridge,S.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


STANLEY, Railway Appr 


Lithographed by return of 


)J. L. ALLDAY, 


PRINTING WORKS, 


; 

LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


OBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, Telephone No. 3185, Telegraphic Address, “‘ Cartoons, London.” 


SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 16.—For Enlargement of Board School. 
Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the School Board. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Sept. 10.—For Refuse Destructor. Mr. | 
W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer. 
ST. KEVERNE.—Sept. 14.—For Building Stable, &c. Mr. 


George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

STOWMARKET.—Sept. 25.—For Building House and Shop. 
Mr. Henry G. Bishop, Architect, Stowmarket. 

STRATFORD.—Sept. 9.—For Building Branch Post Office. 
Mr. Tanner, 15 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

SWINDON.—Sept. 17.—For Levelling, Metalling, &c., 
Folkestone Road. Mr. W. E. Morris, Devizes Road, Swindon. 

TAMLAUGHT.—Sept. 9.—For Building School. Canon 
M‘Kenna, Parochial House, Pettigo, Ireland. 

TOTNES. —Sept. 14.—For Providing and Laying Cast-iron 
Water-pipes, &c. Mr. Richard Hosking, South Brent. 

TORQUAY.—Sept. 9.—For Supply of Four-wheeled Refuse 
Tip Waggons and Two-wheeled Low-tip Mud or Slop Carts. 
Mr. H. A. Garrett, Town Hall, Torquay. 

TORRINGTON.—Sept. 14.—For Filter Beds, Service Reser- 
voir, &c. Mr. W. C. Medland, Surveyor, Torrington, 

WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 18.—For Constructing Main Pipe 
Sewers and Laying-out Land for Sewage Disposal Works. Mr. 
Frank Massie, Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield. 

WATFORD.—Sept. 16.—For Supply of 600 Tons of Hand- 
broken Granite and 1,700 Yards of Broken Hand-picked Flints, 
Mr. H. Morten Turner, 14 High Street, Watford. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Sept. 9.—For Building Lecture Hall 
and Technical Schools. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect. Plans, 
&c,, on application at the Municipal Offices, West Hartlepool. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Urban 
District Council Offices. Messrs. Price & Wooler and S. ¥; 
Wilde, Joint Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 

WHITTINGHAM.—Sept. 28.—For Building Hospital and 
Reception Wards at County Asylum. Messrs, Simpson & 
Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 

WILMINGTON.—Sept. 7.—For Building School. Mr. W. 
Harston, Architect, Dartford. 

WINLATON.—Sept. 10.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
T. C. Nicholson, Architect, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

WRANGATON.— Sept. 10.—For New Station Buildings, 
Mr, G. K, Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


WT 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, WON. 
DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


Correctly Written and 


post certain. 
Plans, &c., best style, 


SHAKESPEARE 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGR. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURs. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C, 


“Quantities” 
or 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


HEXACON DRAWING PENCIL, 14 pEcREES 
MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHE D at moderate rates. Skilled staft- 
Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


“KOH-I-NOOR” 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


REMARKABLY DURABLE ,,°!"., | 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EAC. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


36 EN D ERS. COWBRIDGE. 
See ape aaa For Erection of Intermediate School and Hostel for Girls at 
BARNSLEY. Aes Cowbridge. Mr. ROBERT WILLIAMS, A.R.I.B A, Archi- 
For Various Works required in Pulling-down Old Buildings tect. Quantities by Architect. : 
and Erecting a Warehouse, May Day Green, Barnsley. D. Davies, Cardiff A : ! ; £2 830 0 oO 
Mr. ROBERT Dixon, Architect, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley, D. Jenkins Swansea. : : 2 Soa Oe 
Accepted Tenders, abe Williams, Swansea . : : : 2,700 0 Oo 
Mellor & Moorhouse, Barnsley, mason . £140 40"K0 Williams & Thomas, Cardiff . , 2,690 oO 
W. Dyson, Barnsley, joiner. ; 290 OC D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : 2,689 0 O 
J. Snowden & Son, Barnsley, plumber <n 45 BLO W. Bowers & Co., Hereford : 2,683 O10 
Kenworthy, Taylor & Co., Barnsley, ironfounder 45 G O Morgan & Evans, Pontypool } 2 661 somo 
Thornton Bros., Bradford, slater te ee) S2OUTY eee W. Lissaman, jun., Gloucester . MG yk ke 
E. R. Fletcher, Barnsley, painter * 7, 2) C. H. Cooksley, Miskin : 2,480 Oo Oo 
BLAENAVON. ~~ J. Morgan, Pontyclun ‘ . 2,426 10 0 
For Constructing a Reservoir at the Forge Side, Blaenavon, HATHERLY & CARR, Bristol* . ; : . 2207 ome 
and also a Brick Service Reservoir (50,000 Gallons * Accepted subject to modification. 
Capacity), and other Works on the Bunkers Side, for the 
Blaenavon Urban District Council. Mr. T. DYNE STEEL, 
Engineer, Skinner Street, Newport, Mon. FLEETHAM 
J. Allan . : : ; ; PL 2o74 Olek re ; ; 
‘A. Lawson & Co. , 2393 11 I For Rebuilding Kirkby Fleetham Lodge, Fleetham. Mr. 
J. H. Burgoyne. 2,300 0 O J. MITCHELL BOTTOMLEY, Architect, Middlesbrough and 
T. Goldsworthy 2,080 2 6 Leeds. 
Batchelor & Snowden 1,974. 9 I0 H, Richardson . : : . » £2,532 19 9 
Baker & Gregory 1,846 II 7 B. Mackenzie . » 2,295 15 0 
S. Lewis : Peis mao M. France : : 5 : #\ 2,202 14 
W. L. Meredith ; } i f ’ . 1,503 8 2 Shaw & Son, Richmond - . 2,230.0) Ieee 
T. J. Davis, Rosedale, Caerleon Road, New- T. Dickinson. . Meese 
port (accepied ) ; 15332) (ow 0 Allison Bros. . ae : : - . 2 35erGme 
Engineer’s estimate . ; p ; ; 1611-0 © G. MACKENZIE, Catterick (accepted ) : 2103 taza e 
BRISTOL. G. R. Wade . . ‘ : : 1,950 II I 
For Alterations and Addition to Ashley Vale Steam Laundry, 
for Mr. Brooks. Mr. H. WILLIAMS, Architect, Clare 
Street, Bristol. HARROGATE. 
Humphreys. . . 4 .£293 © ©| For Erection of Premises at Beulah Street and Station Parade, 
Estalrook . . ¢ AP S05 267 E040 for Taylor’s Drug Company, Limited. Mr. JOHN W. 
R, Wilkins & Son . 260 0 O Dyson, Architect, 18 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
J. BROWNING (accepied ) . . . 248 0 O Quantities by Mr. J. P. ALLAN, Grainger Street West, 
CHELTENHAM. Newcastle. 
For Building Two Cottages at Barn Farm, Elmstone, Hard- W.oCe lyre ; : . £3,756 2One 
wicke, for the Corporation. Cy Myers = : Q 3,287 OO 
J. S. Leaky . ‘ j 4300 Om0 Ives & Co. ; E : : ; - =) 23, RSS ates 
C. Malvern & Sons. : : : R207 @eOmO RHODES BROS., Shipley (accepted) . 3,053 15 2 
J. G. FLory, Cheltenham (accepted ) . , 55239 Ay TRA Cross & Carter. ; 3 A - 2,498 oO O 


TLAND GEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow Bet- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1sinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500) 
meshes to square inch, with) 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
'\ YA Over 10,000 tons supplied to 

‘@ Cardiff and Hereford Water | 


X" POR 


Works. 
ke Specially adapted for Con- 
® creteFloors & Street Paving. 


223 -‘ECLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ae. Cement in 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lras Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


&¢. Railway and wate? 0 —————— 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
sures ee. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. 

ee ane of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 188i 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica 

tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each 

post free; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L- 
WE ee PA A R B L ES ae 


&O. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyné. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES:— 
B. WARD & 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST, SW; 


RITCHIE & CO., 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Workers. 


calle Ie 
COR: cz 

LUX-CALOR “Yass 
Stove es 

Manufacturers. 


ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS 


83 Commercial Road, 


Signs, Grilles, 
Lifts. 


Near Waterloo Bridge, London 


MAUG 


N91, QUEEN —- 
Ny TORIA. ST. 
“CONDON. E.C. 
hades Aaa 
56,BOTHWELL ST 
GLASCOW. _| 


ae 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE 


ESTAB.] 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany 8 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, £.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, B 

DARK GREEN. B 

For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 

BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
Yeh ee for CHURCH TOWERS, &c.—Hlus- 
trations and full particulars by post from 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS 


Clergy Agents, 22 to 24 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


London, 1862, 
““Model Dwelling," New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


itz) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
7} DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 


C. PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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' SUPPLEMENT a 
HALIFAX. KENDAL. 

For Constructing 12-Inch Pot Pipe Sewer, with Manholes and | For Building the First Three Dwelling-Houses for a Block of 
Gullies, in Market Street, for the Improvement Committee Seven at the Lound, Kendal, for the Kendal Co-operative 
of the Halifax Corporation. Mr, EDWARD R, S. ESCOTT, Society, Limited. Mr. Joun Hutton, Architect, Kendal, 
Borough Engineer. Quantities by the Architect, 

J. Charnock & Sons . , . . . -£300 4 6 Accepted Tenders. 
D. Brook & Son . . , . . . - 274 13 4) J. Howie, mason, waller and slater. 
T. Kitchen . : . - 223 0 8 H. Collett, carpenter and joiner. 
R. W. FOULDs, Halifax (accepted) : : - 212 12 0 W. Jackson, plumber, painter and glazier, 
B. Davis, plasterer and concretor, 
HERTFORD. Total, £550. 

For Levelling, Metalling, Channelling and Making Good Nine 

Private Streets, for ‘the Corporation. co LANCASTER. 
S. Hipwell ‘ ; : : ; A . £1,332, 1 o| For Building Marsh Board School (Infants). Mr. ROBERT 
W. Wadey . ; ; s ; : ; 917 17 oO WALKER, Architect, Church Street, Lancaster. 
[OE op Ga Sel rer cs. mei g yy yf Accepted Tenders. 
Fry Bros. . : . . : : : . 819 19 I R. Thompson, Lancaster, mason and waller £1,590 oemme) 
A, T. Catley . . . 808 12 Io Hatch & Son, Lancaster, joiner : : 4206 G8G 
J. JACKSON, Forest Gate (accepted ee wo ae ete ee Liver, Lancaster, plasterer and slater. . 240 0 9g 
Abbott, Lancaster, plumber and glazier . : iy ie) © 
IPSWICH. Eaton & Bulfield, Lancaster, painter : ; Zhaels +S 
For Alterations and Additions to the Lavatory Adjoining the LEICESTER. 


Grand Jury Room, County Hall, Ipswich, for the East 

Suffolk County Gouncilemncel H. MILLER, County | For Erection of Two Villas at Narborough, for Mr. Joseph 
Surveyor, 16 Museum Street, Ipswich. Guy Simpkin, from Quantities and under the Super- 
intendence of Messrs. SIMPSON & HARVEY, Architects and 


Parkington & Son, Ipswich . : F : -4,72 10 O 
Stearn & Son, Ipswich . . ; : : a O7, 124.6 Surveyors, Alliance Chambers, Horsefair Street, Leicester. 
Crisp & Smith, Ipswich : : 5 : we OABIO. 6 J. & H. Herbert, Leicester . . . £2 vats Tenyte 
G. A. Kenny, Ipswich ‘ : : 7 MGA aTd <0 Hutchinson & Sons, Leicester . : , 2,530 0 O 
B. BirD, Ipswich (accepted) . ; A : POA TON © S. Lord, Narborough ; 5 : ; a 2,500 Onto 
C. Wright, Leicester é 5 : : 2 4020 Om O 
KIRKCALDY. J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester . : é ; 5 Bele CO) ©: 
For Building the Adam Smith and Beveridge Memorial Halls, ead eee SoM, Blaby (accepted nae Bet ae 
Messrs, 42 B. DUNN & FINDLAY, Architects, 94 George tionally) ; 2,345 6 0 
Street, Edinburgh. ; : ot) i: 
Accepted Tenders. LONDON. 
G. Smith & Son, Kirkcaldy, mason . ‘ . £7,060 0 oO} For Erection of a Studio at No. 38 Abbey Road, St. John’s 
A. Waddell, Burntisland, carpenter, &c. . ES ORI Ihe 7 Wood. Messrs. INMAN & JACKSON, Architects, 7 Bedford 
R. McGregor, Dunfermline, plasterer : ; Sel © @ Row, W.C. 
J. Adams, Edinburgh, plumber : : ~ ado. O Myring & Co. . é } : ; , «£249.,0,.0 
A. Ferguson, Kirkcaldy, slater . ; : : Sa TELS) O W. Melbourne . p ; : : 2 244). 1OmO 
Bladen & Co., Glasgow, ironfounder : : RSIS IG ie) Phillips & Son. F ; : F : 2S SOMO, 
A. Darling, Kirkcaldy, gasfitter : ; ‘ 160m OF O Rubardt & Son . : : : : ; ey 220yu AO 


HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUBR AND DURABILITY. 
WORKED STONE delivered and PIX MD COMP LETH In any Loeality, vide 
: The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE-—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 1 Order, 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE “GLIMAX™ RELIEF VALVE inet, Janne 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 


For the Prevention of Explosions in ENGINEERING: (0 
Kitchen and other Boilers i 
x MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
8 . ca ° * OFFICES, 
PRICE, ¢ inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. [gg LeADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
This Valve is in every way rere there being no Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. ASTIMATEHS ~ FREE. 
Adopted by “* THE CARRON CO.,”’ who state that they have fer Woy and irventlve\ Works have vist beat opened 
found them to work with Wapeolute certainty.” with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
s T Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 
THE CLIMAX RELIEF VALVE & FILTER 00,, pee of ART PLATES published in “THE 


ARCHITECT "’ will be forwarded on application to 
BERT 


209 CITY ROAD, E.c. ee neta es 


THE Campaeun Tue Co. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ENJAL TILESFoRWALLS & FLOO 
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patria nes er CoE SRR A A ne 


LONDONDERRY. 
For Erection of New Premises, Bridge Street, for the North- 


West Eye, Ear and Throat ” Hospital. VET Shao eye 

BUCHANAN, Architect, 33 Shinquay Street, Derry. 
J. McDermott . : : : £1,016 § 8 TI 
J. Shannon 950 0 O 
J. A. Fulton 925 Oo O 
R. Colhoun 820 17 oO 
M. McClelland . 805 0 O 
W. J. MAULTSAID, Rosemount ‘(accepted ) 725 oO 


MANCHESTER. 
For the Sewering (about 900 Yards of 18-inch, 15-inch and 
12-inch Pipe Sewers), Cindering, Kerbing and Channelling 
Roads, near the Stretford Gasworks. Mr. JOHN BOWDEN, 
Surveyor, 14 Ridgefield, Manchester. 

W. Barton 


. «£3,350 0 0 
J. & J. Lee ; A : : - = Re recul atoyy | I 
J. E. Nadin : : ; ; : : 312 2,042,110 14 
T. Kilburn ; . : : ‘ 452,027 mOn. OD 
Pickthall & Pickthall : ; ‘ ; a). 2)52in gO 0 
J. Hamilton. : : : : : = Sy 5 O5r uO 
Jas Nowell . : 5 . : : 2 DAS nO 
Etheridge & Clark . : : ; ‘ + 392-18 73 
G. Bozson - c : : 5 é ferai3cOrrO. 0 
M. Naylor & Sons . - : » #2150 ©O' 0 
W. SNAPE & SONS (accepted) . : : oy 23054228 © 3 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
For Building House and Livery Stables in St. Mary’s Road, for 
Mrs. Wallis. Mr. HERBERT G. COALES, F.S.I. , Architect, 
Market Harborough. 


Main, Market Harborough Ege JO 
Barlow, Rothwell . : : : 1, AcOgnO nO 
Jarman, Little Bowden . : : : el 375 oO 
Hufford, Market Harborough . ; : » > 153667, 100 
Mason & Co., Leicester . d , : Re gor fel 
Dexter, Market Harborough . ; ; Let ihese™ a) 
Vickers & Co., Nottingham. 5 ‘ baa 16S 30 Os 
Barham & Patrick, Geddington Serie ey tek Me! 
MARTIN, Market Harborough (accepted ) ctl 205 ee Oun LO 
Pettefer, Market Harborough . Pat 21 OmOmEO 

Tate & Go, Market Harborough ; : Tae eS hi an 
Yardley, Market Harborough . : : . 82,191 30 60 


ASPINALL’'S WAPICTI 


MARKET HARBOROUGH—continued. 
For Building Villa in St. Mary’s Road, for Misses Crain & 


Eayres. Mr. HERBERT G, COALES, "Architect. 
Vickers ; : ; : : - : . £580 oO 
Mason & Son. : : : : A yc Cone (1 
Barlow : : - : ; F : .) 528: 0 
Ox) We c : ; : c 6 ; . 526 0 
Hickman . . : : ? : : -. SIAN 
Jarman : : : : : : : . 508 oO 
Dextets . : : : : : : yy Soe © 
Hufford : : . : : 3 - . 50x 
Main . : 5 f : ; Pie) (6) 
Barham & Patrick : ; i z 4080 
Martin ; : : 4 : . . 496/10 
Pettefer ; 2 . : ; : : « (403 9ro 
Yardley : . : : : ASS Ee 
TATE & Co. (accepted ) 5 : : : « - 4205.09 


MASBOROUGH. 


For Building Manager’s House at Treeton, for the Masborough 
Equitable Pioneer Society, Limited. Mr. E,. WINDER, 
jun., Architect, Wharf Street, Sheffield. 


R. Snell, Rotherham . £2400 O 
Pinder Bros., Sheffield : 220) 10910 
W. & A. Greenwood, Sheffield Pie fey 
C. Green & Co., Rotherham 202 oumo 
J. Earnshaw, Rotherham 199 10 0 


NEWPORT. 


For Constructing Precipitation Tanks, &c., for the Guardians 
of the Isle of Wight Union. Mr. JOHN I, BARTON, 
Engineer, I St. Thomas Street, Ryde. 

J. Whitewood, Ryde . . -£118'" 6 oO 
O. JAMES, Haven Street, Ryde (accepted) . 105 OO 
Note.—One tender received not signed amounting to 

£Li24 125. 

NORTH SEATON. 


For Alterations to Primitive Methodist Chapel at North 
Seaton. Messrs. DAVIDSON & BENDLE, Architects, 
33 Grainger Street West, Newcastle. 

J, oN HEATLEY, De Northumberland (ac- 


cepted ) Layee 2 


SOOSSOSH SHS OSOOOS SHS HS OSS OOS SEGOGOVOOCOOSE 


The only perfectly successful Washable Distemper 
Guaranteed to stand on New Plaster. 
adopted by London County Council and Principal Public 


Pain 


Bodies at Home and Abroad. 


Architects and others interested should inquire as to 


this before specifying for New Work. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 


NEW GROSS, 


LONDON, S.E. 


oO 00 0100600000 0.0 


Proved and — 
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NOTTINGHAM. 
For Painting Public Gas-lamps in the Borough, for the 
Lighting Committee. 


S. J. Walker, Nottingham . £380 14 Oo 
W. Bee, Nottingham : ‘ ck 37RCOMO. 
W. H. Rushton, Nottingham F 007 1h).0 
H. Rossell, Nottingham. : Zo ERSTE Ha 
J. H. Allen, Nottingham PAS Ag) RS) 
H. Wright, Nottingham 233) 0280 
B. Bown, Nottingham. : : : :  R2LEOMe 
R, Pace, Nottingham (accefied ) : - 2). 200% OF.0 


PETHAR BOROUGH. 
For Building Residence for Mr. T. H. Watson on the {Broad- 


way. Mr. M. HALL, Architect,; Huntly Grove, Peter- 
borough. 
Swaine, Peterborough « £1,253 159 0 
Wenlock, Peterborough 1,050) ovo 
Sibley, Peterborough 1.0330 0Rn0 
Bailey, Peterborough. : . : : 1,02 50a0McO 
D. GRAY, Peterborough (accepted) . : ; O93) CAMO 


For Erecting Boundary Walls, Fencing Buildings and Arcade, 
for Mr. J. H. Duddington, Broadway. Mr, M. HALL, 
Architect, Huntly Grove, Peterborough. 


Swaine, Peterborough . Re 23 8, On 
Bailey, Peterborough . ; : : ; BE Ria Se Yo) 
Wenlock, Peterborough ; . ; : EOS erOs 0 
Sibley, Peterborough . : : 160i4,6 5.0 
D. GRAY, Peterborough (accepted ) TEO28O; -O 


STALY BRIDGE. 
For Providing and Laying about 530 yards of 15-inch Earthen- 
ware Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, &c., for the Corporation. 
Mr. Amos LEB, Borough Surveyor. 
I. Powell, jun... , : : : : 
UNDERWOOD Bros, Dukinfield (accefied) 
T. Lee, Edgeley . : 


24,000.00 

598 9 0 
¢ : : A hits 8). 6) 
TRING. 
For Building Sunday School, New Mill, Tring, for the Trustees. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Congregational church in Eglinton Street, Glasgow, has 
just undergone a process of internal renovation, this week com- 
pleted. About six months ago the deacons requested Mr. 
W. J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., to submit drawings of a scheme 
of colour and advise as to improvements in lighting, and the 
designs which he submitted are those which have just been 
carried out to his full-size drawings and directions, Continental 
examples of Romanesque decoration have largely suggested the 
ornamental detail. A unique feature is the treatment of the 
eastern wall extending for the full width of the structure, and 
blank except for a small circular window, the motive being a 
veil of gold cloth divided by illuminated vertical bands at 
irregular intervals, and of different colours. On these are 
emblazoned in gold the emblems of the Saviour, as found in 
early Christian buildings, suggesting to some extent the 
iconostasis of an Eastern church, with the important difference 
that it does not intervene between the people and the ordi- 
nances. The painting was carried out by Mr. Jas. Moodie, 
Sauchiehall Street, while Messrs. Jas. Milne & Son, of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, supplied to the architect’s design the wrought- 
iron and copper coronas. 


THE Leeds Mercury says:—The preservation work at 
Kirkstall Abbey is now nearing completion. Everything is 
expected to be ready for the 14th inst., on which date a big 
demonstration is to be given in the abbey grounds. The relics 
that have been found during the process of the excavating 
work, and which nowlie in the Art Gallery, will be brought 
down to the old chapter-house. 

THE War Office has decided to largely extend the military 
hospital at Stoke, near Plymouth, at which there is not 
sufficient accommodation even in times of peace. Four new 
blocks, having accommodation for 100 patients each, and 
further official residences and quarters for married members of 
the medical staff, are to be erected at a cost of about 40,0002. 


News has been received of the death in Brazil of Mr. Kyle, 


Pe Oe CK YALE, Srebitect, “Tring, son of Mr. Kyle, iron merchant, Middlesbrough. He had been 


3 Sen : ; : ‘ ; j : ey, x i killed on a railway. 

G. H. Wheeler ' : ' : A s656.b0% o A NEw Technical Institute, which has been built at a cost 
E. Smith & Sons. : ; 795 0 0 of between 4,000/. and 5,000/., has been opened at Runcorn by 
E. Wright . b ’ 3 791 0 0 Sir John Brunner, M.P., the principal donor. 

H. Fincher . . : . 748 0 O Tur London and North-Western Railway Company having 
J. Honour & SONS (accepted) 735 o o! decided to construct a new station at Prestatyn, have let the 
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contract to a Liverpool firm, and it is expected that work will 
commence almost immediately. 

THE annual report furnished to the supporters of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Manchester, refers to the proposed amalgamation 
with the Southern Hospital and to the new building scheme 
which is involved in the reorganisation of the two charities. 

PLANS have been prepared for a new public school at 
Bellshill, and schedules will be issued shortly. The building, 
which is to have all modern conveniences, is expected to cost 
2,000/, The architects are Messrs. Bruce & Hay, Glasgow. 

THE Corporation of Folkestone and the directors of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company between them have now 
under consideration a scheme for the enlargement of the 
Folkestone harbour. 

NEw Police Office buildings for the south side of Glasgow 
have just been opened. The buildings occupy an area of 
ground extending to 2,390 square yards. ‘The site cost 
12,000/ , and the buildings are estimated to cost about 27,000/. 
The plans for the building were prepared by Mr. A. B. 
M‘Donald, the city engineer, and the contractors were Messrs. 
Rennie & Watson. 

THE extension of the Manchester School of Art is still 
under consideration. Sketch plans have been prepared by 
Mr. J. Gibbons Sankey, architect. 

THE death is announced of Alderman Richard Ellis, J.P., 
of Harrogate, who began life as a joiner and builder. 

THE Hornsey School Board have resolved to accept the 
tender of Messrs. Kirk & Randall for the erection of a new 
school at Stroud Green, to accommodate 1,350 children, at a 
cost of 26,7687. The site has cost over 20,0007. Each school 
place will, in round figures, cost 352. 

AT a meeting of the Belfast Corporation held last Monday, 
Councillor Curley stated, in a discussion on the flooding of 
certain parts of the city, that the Belfast main drainage system 
had been a failure. The Parliamentary estimate for the scheme 
was 300,coo/., and the amount of expenditure up to the present 
had been 273,c00/. The city surveyor estimated that the cost 
of district sewers constructed or in course of construction will 
be about 13,0002, and that to complete current contracts, 
including the district sewers, another 14,coo/. would be required, 
and a further 3,o00o/ for storm overflows; and he was of 
opinion that they would be able under the circumstances to 
complete the whole main drainage scheme within the parlia- 
mentary estimate. 
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VARIETIES. 


WE regret to announce the death on Monday morning, the 2nd 
inst. of Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith, the respected town clerk of 
Sheffield. His father served as Mayor of Sheffield in 1856, and 
he served in the like capacity in 1885. The deceased gentle- 
man was a great supporter of the Yorkshire colleges. 
THE Bourne Valley Pottery, Bournemouth (Henry Sharp, a 
Jones & Co, Limited), was offered by auction on Thursday, 
the 29th ult, by Messrs. Hankinson & Son, of Richmond 
Chambers, Bournemouth. The sale was held in the brick- 
making house on the premises. The auctioneer, Mr. T. J. . 
Hankinson, on introducing the property, referred to the long | 
time the business had been in existence, and informed the 
company present that it would be sold as a going concern, | 
including everything with the exception of the book debts. 
After a considerable number of queries had been put and 
answered, an offer of 10,0co/, was made. This was quickly 
increased to 15,000/., and the property was eventually sold for | 
20,0057, the purchaser being Mr. Frederick Sharp. 


( 

LAST week while workmen were engaged making excava- | 
tions at 5 Wellington Street, Glasgow, in connection with the 
Central Underground Railway, two main water pipes burst and R 
flooded the workings, doing considerable damage to the gas- 


een i ond 


fittings and making a large opening in the street. Workmen 
were at once got from the gas and water offices, and the gas 
and water turned off. “| 

IT is curious to note that by order of the Parish Council of 
Ainsdale the streets in the district have just been illuminated for 
the first time by means of gas. 

Mr. PREECE, chief electrician to the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Fischer, second manager at the Central 
Telegraph Office in London, are about to visit Berlin in order 
to study the German telegraph and telephone system, Berlin 
can boast of no less than 25,coo telephones, a number not 
equalled by any other city on the Continent. 

IT is stated that a project is on foot for the construction of 
an overhead railway from Waterloo Station, London, to the 
City. The line will compete with the underground electric 
system, now in process of completion, connecting the South- 
Western Railway with the City at an almost identical point. 

AN electric railway is proposed up Mount Cervin to the 
top of the Gauergrat, a height of about 10,co9 feet. Water will 
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SANCTION has been received by the Nelson Corporation 
from the Local Government Board to borrow 30,000/, for{private 
street improvement, 8,o0o/. for works of sewerage and sewage 
disposal, and 1,641/ for the construction of a bridge and 
improvements in Leeds Road. 


A NEw high school for Arbroath, in place of the former 
school erected about seventy years ago, was opened on Monday, 
September 2, on a site at Keptie Hill, extending to about seven 
acres The school is a handsome erection, containing 
secondary, middle and fee-paying and grant-earning elementary 
school, with a department for science and art. The building 
was erected from designs by Messrs. Carner & Symon, archi- 
tects, Arbroath and Forfar. The school was formally opened by 
Mr J. A. Campbell, MP. Mr George Miln, chairman of the 
School Board, presided, and there was a large attendance of 
ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Campbell, in his opening address, 
congratulated the community on the completion of a building 
erected with every consideration for the health and comfort of 
the scholars There was nothing perhaps which so struck 
people with regard to educational progress within the last 
twenty years in this country as the improvement in school 
buildings. It was the opinion of educational experts that the 
scholars going forward to higher education had a great advan- 
tage in receiving that instruction at a school thoroughly 
organised for that kind of instruction. That building supplied 
such a school for Arbroath. Mr. Campbell concluded by 
declaring the school open. 


AT the meeting of the Carnarvon School Board, Mr. 
Norman Davies presiding, a letter was read from the Educa- 
tion Department enclosing a copy of a report prepared by the 
travelling architect of the Department on the question of school 
accommodation, which has become urgent and has engaged 
the attention of the School Board for several months. Tne 
architect has come to the conclusion that the only way to deal 
with the question is to build a new school for girls and infants, 
including accommodation for cooking classes for the former, 
and to give up the existing building to the boys. The existing 
infants’ school could then be turned into a covered playground 
and gymnasium, and the two yards thrown into one. 


THE Dublin Surveyors’ Institution held their banquet on 
the 29th ult., Mr. T. Garvey, president, in the chair, the chief 
toast being “ Prosperity to the Surveyors’ Institution of. Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 
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“Lady's Pictorial,” 


BOOKCASE, with 


Adjustable Shelves, 3 feet wide 2 BL 16 
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MAU 
My CEILINGS.—Our White is incomparable, and will keep its colour 


F 


Zi Cracking. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDF TO HOUSE FURNISHING.—Contents: 
Furnishing at £120 and £250, with full page Illustrations. 
a ; i Articles on Artistic Furnishing, reprinted from “ The Lady.” 
Illustrations, with description and price of every item requiredin complete House Furnishing. Gratis and Post Free. 

Edition de Luxe, bound in Cloth 2/6 (post free), or bound in Leather 3/6 (post free). 


for years; it has binding qualities that prevent Ceilings from 


ENGINEERING.—For Iron or Metal-work of all descriptions it is a 
protective against Corrosion, and gives a beautiful finish, and 
on account of its heat-resisting qualities is in every way suit- 
able for Stoves, Engines, Electrical Apparatus, &c. 


THE Sanitary Congress of Scotland has just been held, but 
the proceedings were more concerned with medical details 
than sanitary building. 

APPLICATION has been made by the Birmingham City 
Council for sanction to borrow 27,420/. for purposes of technical 
instruction. The inquiry has been held, and there was no opposi- 
tion. The fittings for the new school in Suffolk Street will 
cost about 14,000/., Messrs. Parkers, Limited, having secured 
the contract at 13,227/, the balance being applied for the pro- 
vision of the fire-extinguishing apparatus. The provision of 
electric light is another item involving a cost of about 6,000/. 

IN the last annual report of the Department of Public 
Works of Chicago, the superintendent of water, Mr. W. E. 
Crossette, advises that an official and exhaustive test of dif- 
ferent kinds of meters should be made. The consumption in 
Chicago during 1894 reached 145°4 gallons per capita on a 
basis of 1,640,000 persons, while during the World’s Fair year, 
on a basis of 1,800,000 population, it was only 131 gallons. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AN electrical laboratory for testing meters and other 
appliances connected with electric power and lighting has 
been opened by the City Commission of Sewers, under the 
direction of their electrical expert, Mr. Voysey, in the Wool 
Exchange, Basinghall Street. 

At the meeting of the Manchester City Council Mr. 
Alderman Hoy, in moving the adoption of the minutes of 
the technical instruction committee, said they had reason to 
be satisfied with the manner in which the contracts for the 
new technical school had been let to firms of the highest 
standing. For the terra-cotta building work they had accepted, 
not the lowest, but the second lowest tender, at 15,840/, the 
committee unanimously deciding that it would be to the interest 
of the Corporation to accept that tender. The tenders ranged 
from 13,8217. to 25,7427. The steel and iron tender of Messrs. 
Dorman, Long & Co., Middlesbrough, at 10,8152, which the 
committee had accepted, was the lowest for that part of the 
work. Mr, Hampson complained that Mr. Alderman Hoy had 
not told them how many tenders there were for terra-cotta. 
Moreover, the amount and the number of the tenders were not 
entered in the minute-book. The terra-cotta work it was 
proposed to give to a Leeds firm. Hehad never heard that 
Leeds was noted for terra-cotta manufacture. On the other 
| hand, Ruabon was known all over the world, and the Ruabon 
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(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station), 
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61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 


7S UNION STREET, 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 


RYDE 


FOR CONDITIONS UPON WHICH 


Caos ARE Sent CARRIAGE PAID. 


PLEASE SEE 


MAURICE’S PORCELEINE, 


For Painting and Preserving Wood, Stone, Metal, Plaster, or any Surface 
on which Paint can be applitd. 


BRIGHTER THAN ENAMEL. 


Cheaper than Paint and Varnish where a glazed finish is sequired. 
only two or three coats being required on new work. 


SAMPLES FREE TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


FOR WALLS AND WOODWORK.—Maurice's Porceleine is the best 
article in the market when a bright and durable finish is 
required ; it is easy to work and gives a lasting glaze equal. to 


EASY TO APPLY. 


A Savirg in Labour, 


which will resist even HOT WATER. 


(I.O. WW.) 


Complete Estinates for 
‘*Notes on Furniture,” by M. F. # RITA, Jate of the 
642 Pages and over 2,000 


NO BRUSH MARKS. 


SANITARY.—It is svitable for Sanitary Work, being in itself a 
Sanitary Invention, giving an Impermeable Ceramic Surface 
For Corridors, Baths, 


W.C.’'s, Lavatories, &c., it is invaluable, being Washable and 


Damp- proof. 
priming of any kind. 


Tinted with ordinary Vil Tinters to any desired shade. 


Price, ready for use, 5s. per lb. 


APPLICATION —It is supplied by us ready for use in drums or 
barrels, and is applied the same as ordinary paint, without 


COLOURS — We stock 200 Tints, or can supply any other Colour or 
Tint within Twe Hours’ Notice, or the Ivory and White can be 


FLATTING.—PORCELEINE is supplied to dry Flat when required 
All the above remarks are Guaranteed. being the resulis of Practical Tests. 


MAURICEH’S LIQUID GOLD.~—This is valuable for Interior Gilding, 
Ordinary Gold Metallic Bronze Paints. 


Write for Special Quotation for Quantities to 


THE PORCELEINE CO,, LANFRANG ST., LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 
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company would have done the work for 2,000/. less than the 
accepted contract. He moved that the item should be sent 
back to the committee for reconsideration. Mr. Tunstall 
seconded, and insisted on a division, with the result that he 
and Mr. Hampson voted for the latter’s amendment, and the 
rest of the members present, numbering forty-eight, against. 
The minutes were then approved. 

THE contract of Mr. Atkinson, Stockton, for constructing a 
new reservoir for the Redcar Urban Council for the sum of 
1,4052. has been accepted by the Redcar Council. 

WE understand a newly-built steam vessel, the Penrhyn, 
designed for the slate-carrying trade, and belonging to the 
oldest established house in London, Messrs. Roberts, Adlard 
& Co., has started on its maiden voyage from. Wales to their 
wharf, Bermondsey Wall. The trip occupies about two days as 
against two to twelve weeks by schooners. Slate merchants’ 
requirements had to be attended to with the least possible 
delay, and Lord Penrhyn’s popular agent, Mr. Young, found 
himself unable at the moment to forward the required cargoes. 


“TITANIA”? AT THE ALHAMBRA, 


THE management of the Alhambra deserve the warmest 
recognition of their patrons for the excellent programme which 
they have now set before them. Where all the “turns ” are 
good in their respective ways ‘“’twere invidious to particularise,” 
but the Three Namedos and Stelling and Revell stand con- 
spicuously cut by reason of their gymnastic drolleries, and 
Kara, somewhat grandiloquently described as “the incom- 
parable juggler,’ shows a good title to the appellation by 
reason of the ease and grace with which he performs the 
difficult feats in which he excels. The wrestlers, too, who 
evince plenty of strength, pluck and agility, attract from all 
parts a goodly following among the more sport-loving of the 
great B.P ; but the new ballet “ Titania” is, of course, the Azéce 
de réststance for the majority of Alhambra habitués, and in this 
all concerned in its production have, if possible, surpassed their 
previous efforts. The scenario, which is suggested by 
Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is arranged by 
Signor Carlo Coppi, the music composed by Mons. G. Jacobi, 
and the dresses designed by Mr. Howell Russell. This 
combination of talent results in a production which for melody, 
form and colour is a veritable zour de force, to which Malle. 
Grigolatis (pzemzcre danseuse aérienne) and her flying 


companions materially contribute 
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ABBEY HULTON. 


AT the meeting of the British Archzological Association, 
Mr. Lynam, in describing this building, explained the 
result of the investigations. The portions which had been 
found. by excavation had. been carefully covered over with 
movable doors, which were taken off in order to admit of an 
inspection. He also gave some notes and extracts from a 
paper he had given to the local Field Naturalist Society on the 
discoveries. Until the year 1885, he said, there was not a 
vestige of the abbey to be seen, and the existence of the 
remains was not known except to those immediately connected 
with the estate. The owner had an idea that there had been 
an abbey, but was not aware of its plan or where it stood As 
a matter of fact, the present farmhouse was erected -on the 
crux of the old church. Workmen from Keele Hall, engaged 
at Hulton in repairing and cleansing drains, came upon some 
remains of the old abbey. The matter was reported to the 
Rev. Walter Sneyd, who directed further search to be made, 
the result being that a bit or two of the old walls and some 
coffin-lids were revealed. On the investigation being con- 
tinued further discoveries were made, and the most interesting 
fragments, which were exhibited at the meeting the previous 
night, were taken to Keele Hall. It was questioned at the 
time whether it was a right thing to remove these relics 
from the abbey itself, but Mr. Sneyd, who was a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries, had no doubt as to the 
propriety of it. If they had been left, he argued, they would 
have been buried again and lost to the future, or broken up 
and carried away, while at Keele they could remain under 
fostering care kept in safety, and be open to the inspection of 
those interested. There was scarcely a single feature of the 
abbey which had not been brought to light with more or less 
precision, and he had been enabled to lay down a plan of the 
original establishment. The church lay to the north, its 
longer axis running as usual east and west. South of the’ 
church was the cloister garth, The main feature of the 
eastern side was the chapter-house, on the south side the 
refectory, and on the west the domus conversorum, the fratry, 
or day-room, running north and south in continuation of the 
chapter-house range. South-east of the conventual buildings 
was, and indeed is, a large pool which served the house 
with water and found power for the mill which formerly 
stood just below it. This pool seemed also to have 
supplied the pool which surrounded the buildings on the 
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north and east sides. The tail water of the mill bounded the 
buildings on the south and west sides, so that there 
was a water fence all round the boundary and the pre- 
cincts, and the tail water ran into an elaborate system of 
fishponds lying between the abbey buildings and the river 
Trent. The source of this water was a stream which came 
from the hills east of the site, and now formed the boundary 
between the parishes of Burslem and Stoke-on-Trent, the abbey 
being in the parish of Burslem. Every one gave credit to the 
Cistercians for their agricultural skill, and he believed that if a 
careful plan of the uses they made of the power and fertilising 
properties of the water here and elsewhere were made, we 
should be bound to give them much praise for their knowledge 
as hydraulic engineers. As to the origin of the monastery, they 
learnt from sound authority that it was founded by Henry de 
Audley, or Audithely, in 1223, and it was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Benedict. It was occupied by 
monks of the Cistercian order, and was endowed by its founder 
with lands, including the vills of Hulton and Rushton, the wood 
of Sneyd, the hoy or small park of Cavermont, and lands in 
Bucknall and Normacott, and the vills of Mixne, Bradnop, 
Middlecliff, Arpesford, Morridge, Ancot and some others. Of 
this Henry, Mr. Ward, in his “ History of the Borough of 
Stoke-upon-Trent,” gives many interesting particulars. He 
built the castle of Heleigh, some nine miles west of the abbey, 
and was constable of the castle of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
He died in 1246, and was succeeded by his son TLhomas, 
who also attained to great honour. He served under Edward 
the Black Prince in the battle of Poictiers, where, with 
his four esquires, he performed such extraordinary feats 
as distinguished him from all the gallant, noblemen 
there engaged. He was succeeded by his son Nicholas, 
who died without issue and was buried in the choir of the 
abbey. His widow, Elizabeth, bestowed upon the abbey 
considerable property of her own, and by will directed her 
body to be buried in her husband’s sepulchre in the abbey. 
Mr. Ward had a note that a stone coffin in Burslem churchyard 
was supposed to have belonged to this lady and to have been 
removed from the abbey. With this Nicholas, Lord Audley, 
the male line of the family failed, and the estates passed into 
other hands. By the original charter the lands were to be 
kept and cultivated by the monks and their successors “for 
ever.” But for more than three centuries the monks of Hulton 


have had no successors ; their lands have been cultivated by 


other hands, their house despoiled and its foundations buried 
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deep beneath the soil. At the dissolution of the abbey the 
lands were granted to Sir Edward Aston or Ashton, of Tixall, 
Bart., and were purchased from his successors about the 
year 1618 by Ralph Sneyd, of Keele Hall, and they now 
belonged to Mr. Ralph Sneyd, a descendant. Mr. Lynam 
indicated the places where stonework in its proper place had 
been exposed, and showed the noble base of a pillar between 
the two chapels of the south transept. He also described 
briefly some of the fragments in the possession of the Sneyd 
family, expressing the opinion that they were of thirteenth or 
early fourteenth-century workmanship. Nine coffin-lids or 
memorial slabs had been found, forming the floor of a drain 
which served the kitchen of the abbey. One could scarcely 
conceive that the monks would lay hands on the gravestones 
of their departed brethren and apply them to a purpose of this 
sort, but it was clear that the drain came from the kitchen, and 
it was hardly to be supposed that the kitchen was in use after 
the dissolution. Memorial slabs had often been found in 
foundations and in walls, but this was the first time he had 
seen or heard of them being put at the bottom of an ancient 
drain. Pieces of floor tiles of beautiful design had been found 
with a great variety of patterns upon them, one bearing the 
coat-of-arms of the Audley family. For the most part they 
were of thirteenth-century work. Pieces of pottery had been 
found, and it was extraordinary that two fragments cor- 
responded with specimens in the Guildhall Museum. Thanks 
to Mr. Sneyd, they had seen the long-buried foundations of 
the abbey which Henry de Audley founded more than six and 
a half centuries ago, and fragments of many articles which its 
inmates handled, and to many of their minds the whole 
institution had been restored with its living occupants quietly 
busy at their toil and at their worship. His hope was that the 
retrospect might not be altogether unprofitable to them. 
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THE WALTHAM ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


THE Walthain Electrical Engineering Company have recently | 
showrooms at 98 York Street, 


opened new offices and sho ¢ 
Westminster, S.W., almost adjoining their 


prise will, no doubt, be of great convenience to their 
customers in placing before them a large and most varied 


works. This enter- 


selection of electrical fittings of the latest designs. 
especially will find an interesting display of art fittings in 
wrought-iron, brass, bronze, &c, corresponding to every 
architectural period, and retaining their absolutely pure style. 
We may refer in this connection to some beautiful brackets 
-and candelabra of the Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. periods, 
executed at the Paris house of the Waltham Engineering 


Architects 


Company, by French artists ; in- 
deed, it is the object of the firm 
to be thoroughly in touch with con- 
tinental art, and to be able to carry 
out any design submitted to them 
All the work is done by hand, and 
cheap castings and reproductions 
find no place in the showrooms of 
this firm. We might praise the 
beauty of the many artistic speci- 
mens indefinitely, but would prefer 
that any of our readers interested 
would pay a visit to the showrooms 
and inspect for themselves. We 
feel convinced that the result would 
be a strong prejudice in favour of 
the mechanical genius of the Wal- 
tham Engineering Company. There 
are many other things to interest 
the visitor, notably chased vepoussé 
work for fittings, door furniture, &c. 
This is a comparatively new depart- 
ment and shou'd be a great success. 

Several ingenious contrivances 
in the way of switches should be 
noted, particularly the ‘“ Tassel” 
pull switch, anew design. These are 
applied to the multitude of lamps, 
&c, and the showrooms seem an 
Aladdin’s palace. There is no 
doubt the Waltham Engineering 
Company deserve every support in 
their enterprise of introducing 
first-class work to the notice of 
connoisseurs, and we trust they 


a | 


will receive every encourage- 
ment. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“THE Calendar, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, Session 1895-96.” Robert Anderson, publisher, 22 
Ann Street, Glasgow. 

“The Law Regulating Streets and Buildings in the Metro- 
polis under the London Building Act, 1894.” By R. Cunning- 
ham, M.A., &c. Knight & Co, Fleet Street. 

“Annual Report of the Mines and Agriculture Department, 
N,S,W,” Charles Potter, Sydney, N.S.W. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN GERMANY. 


THE term “light railways” appears to be synonymous with the 
German “ Kleinbahnen,” and to refer to private or local lines, 
and more especially to those intended for goods traffic. In 
Prussia they are not legally looked upon as ordinary railways, 
but are especially defined and regulated by the Law of July 28, 
1892. Inthe other States of Germany there has been up to 
the present no legislation on the subject. There are thirty- 
seven such lines in Prussia, with a total mileage of about 
480 miles, 

There is great variety in the form and in the extent of the 
assistance given to the authorities in the different provinces. 
The one point of agreement seems to be that the provincial 
and district authorities never themselves undertake the con- 
struction of a light railway, but only support such undertakings 
on the part of other public’ bodies or private persons. In East 
Prussia, Hanover, Rhine Province and the Department of 
Wiesbaden the preliminary works (earthworks, &c.) are 
carried out by the province, on the condition that the pro- 
jectors bind themselves to repay half the expenses, or on 
other conditions. Direct financial assistance is given in four 
different ways :—(a) Hanover, Saxony, Rhine Province and 
Schleswig-Holstein grant a loan. 


that at least } per cent. is put by annually as a sinking fund, 
the interest always remaining the same. If the concern yields 
a net profit, it has to be paid in to the province, to raise the 
rate of interest or that of the sinking fund. Saxony lends 
capital to districts and companies according to the advice of 
the provincial committee. The Rhine Province lends the 


In Hanover two-thirds of | 
the total capital can be lent at 3 per cent. interest, on condition | 
' are of material interest to the domains and forests, but would 
not come into existence without the help of the latter. 


whole capital at 3 per cent. interest and } per cent. for 
sinking fund, on condition that any net profit shall be 
employed to raise the rate of interest to 34 per cent., and then 
to raise the sinking fund. Schleswig-Holstein lends one-fourth 
of the original costs, exclusive of the acquisition of the land, 
without interest, but on condition of a sinking fund being 
raised, Westphalia empowers its committee to lend capital 
without laying down any specified conditions. (4) East 
Prussia pays a certain part (not exceeding 14 per cent.) of 
the interest paid by the contractors on the actually employed 
capital ; but this is not to be paid for more than forty-three 
years, and the total amount yearly laid out by the province for 
this purpose is not to exceed 750/. Saxony undertakes to pay 
up to 4 per cent. for interest and sinking fund, on condition 
that the province shall rank before all other shareholders. 
(¢) Silesia grants assistance in the form of a free contribution, 
to which no condition is attached except that it shall be repaid 
if the profits of the railway are sufficient. Schleswig-Holstein, 
besides the above-mentioned loan, grants a free contribution up 
to one-eighth of the original cost, on condition that if the 
concern is sold the contribution shall be repaid with the same 
proportionate part of the sale money. Posen and Westphalia 
also intend to grant contributions, but have laid down no 
conditions. (d) Pomerania, Brandenburg, Posen, Westphalia 
and the Department of Wiesbaden take shares in the under- 
taking. Most of the provinces lay down as a condition of their 
help that the district authorities shall in some way be answer- 
able for the railway. 

Brandenburg allows free use of the public roads to light 
railways of a generally useful character ; Saxony to all such 
undertakings. The Rhine Province only demands payment for 
the use of the public roads when the light railway pays a net 
profit of over 6 per cent., and then it demands payment of 
20 per cent. of this surplus. East Prussia does not exact pay- 
ment for the use of already existing roads, and even in other 
cases the payment can often be evaded. This is the same in 
Posen. In the budget for the royal domains and forests for 
this year 12,500/. were set aside for the construction of light 
railways, and for subsidising the same, so far as these railways 


From 
this fund up to the present time five light railways have been 
subsidised in the provinces of East Prussia and Pomerania. 

To quote from a Aro-memorid on the subject sent by the 
German Government in answer to a request for information :— 
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EXTRA LONG FOCUS CAMERA. 

British Journal of Photography says:—“'The present model Rayment Camera is among the very lightest of actually rigid 
cameras offered to the public. The rapidity of opening and closing is greatly facilitated by the additional arrangement for throwing 
the pinion out of gear from the rack. There is no curtailment of view when lenses of short focus and wide angular aperture are in 
use. All movements necessary to the modern scientific photographer are included in this compact instrument.” 


Including Rayment Camera, Three Double Dark Slides, “Optimus ” Rapid Rectilinear Lens, Instantaneous Shutter, 
Tripod Stand, Waterproof Case, complete— 
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In general, the light railways appear to be well adapted to 
the development and improvement of agriculture and forestry 
and their accessories, particularly to opening up new markets 
and facilitating the carriage to and fro of manure and raw 
produce over a considerable area of country. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL IN FRANCE. 


LAST year, at the Boulogne exhibition, M. Howatson showed 
a small installation in demonstration of the efficiency of the 
ferozone-polarite system of sewage treatment. Two com- 
missioners, MM. Genis and Rebouffel, were appointed to visit 
England to see the process in question in operation, and also 
other processes of sewage treatment. In the course of their 
visit amongst other places they inspected Royton, Hyde and 
Huddersfield. They also visited Lincoln, Manchester, Salford 
and Sheffield. At Lincoln they were received by the chairman 
of the sewage committee and the city engineer, Mr. McBrair, 
who explained that though the sewage farm at Lincoln was by 
nature of soil, arrangement of filter areas and size of tanks 
theoretically more than sufficient for the treatment of a much 
arger place than Lincoln, the actual result was that the Lin- 
coln sewage farm, like so many others, was a failure, and they 
were under threats of an injunction. In order to secure an 
efficient system the Lincoln corporation were then’ engaged 
putting down polarite filters; also Birmingham and finally 
Crossness. The result of this visit was evidenced by the 
«‘ Award d’Honneur” of the Boulogne Commission. 

As a sequel to this demonstration at Boulogne and the 
report of the engineers who acted as commissioners, the 
Municipal Council of Rouen, by a vote of twenty-two as against 
two, have decided in favour of a scheme submitted by M. 
Howatson, C.E., on lines very similar to those adopted at 
Huddersfield, viz. precipitation by ferozone and filtration 
through polarite, but before carrying out this it was decided to 
visit England. 

In accordance with this decision the mayor of Rouen 
(M. Laurent) and a numerous deputation reached England, 
and on Monday, the igth ult., commenced their tour of in- 
spection. In the morning they visited the Royton sewage 
works, where they were received by the chairman of the 
council, Mr. Walter Evans, J.P., and the clerk, Mr. Bleasdale, 
During this visit full details of the process were given by the 
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chairman and by Mr. T. S. McCallum, C.E., Manchester, the 
engineer of the scheme. The deputation were evidently im- 
pressed by the purification effected by the ferozone and polarite. 
The special method of cleansing the polarite filters by means 
of the “upward wash” was demonstrated. After luncheon at 
the Railway Hotel, Royton, the mayor’s party proceeded to 
Chorley to inspect the new works designed by the borough 
engineer, Mr. Leigh, C.E., for the treatment of the sewage 
there. The chairman of the sewage committee, Mr. Alderman 
Hibbert, J.P., and the vice-chairman, Mr. Councillor Stones, 
received the visitors on their arrival at the scation, and thence 
drove them to the sewage works, where a close inspection of 
the various details was made, including a visit to the sewage 
farm, Alderman Hibbert at the conclusion of the visit of in- 
spection invited his visitors to join him in drinking the health 
of the President of the French Republic, in response to which 
the mayor, M. Laurent, proposed that of Her Majesty the 
Queen. In leaving the works the Mayor of Chorley invited 
the deputation to visit him at the Town Hall, which they did 
after a visit to the Chorley fire station ea route. There 
the honorary captain of the brigade, Alderman Hibbert, 
explained the arrangements, concluding by having the horses 
put to the engine. Ere leaving the Town Hall, M. Laurent, 
the mayor of Rouen, speaking on behalf of himself and the 
deputation, expressed their profound appreciation of the 
arrangement shown to them and of the hospitality extended to 
them, inviting the Mayor and the chairman to visit the forth- 
coming Rouen exhibition as his guests. On Tuesday, the 
zoth nit. the deputation visited the Wigan sewage farm, 
where they were received by the Mayor and other gentlemen 
of the Corporation. After a careful inspection, they had 
luncheon with the Mayor, and left for Huddersfield, reaching 
that town on the evening of the 20th. During their stay in 
Huddersfield they were the guests of the Mayor. The borough 
engineer, Mr. R. S. Dugdale, C.E., met the deputation the 
following morning, and conducted them to the sewage disposal 
works at Deighton, where they were received by the chairman, 
Alderman Jessop and Alderman Walker. The Mayor was 
detained by the licensing sessions, and so deputed the chair- 
man to welcome M. Laurent and his colleagues in his name. 
The Huddersfield sewage works, designed and carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Dugdale, are well calculated to 
impress the visitor, alike from beauty of situation and arrange- 
ment of works and from the admirable results obtained. The 
sewage of Huddersfield, receiving the refuse liquors of so many 
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dye works, &c., is very foul, and yet after precipitation by 
means of ferozone, and subsequent filtration through polarite, 
an effluent is obtained of such a nature as induced some of the 
deputation to taste. In the course of their visit they were able 
to see a tank fitted with the Candy patent arrangement for the 
automatic removal of the sludge whilst the tank is working on 
the continuous flow. Before leaving the works M. Howatson 
was satisfied with the approval expressed by the various 
members, and ere long Rouen may have as efficient a sewage 
purification works and on the same lines as the Huddersfield 
works. Subsequently the delegates were driven to the Town 
Hall and cordially welcomed by the Mayor of Huddersfield, by 


whom they were entertained to luncheon along with several 


members of the Council. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW YORK CATHEDRAL. 


ON a commanding eminence in the outskirts of the Morningside 
Park, New York City, work has been progressing for some 
months upon the foundations for a costly and imposing 
cathedral, which is designed to be one of the largest and 
finest, if not the most beautiful and important, of ecclesiastical 
structures of strictly modern erection either here or abroad. 
Its site is on the crest of a bluff overlooking a large part of 
upper New York and the Hudson River. It lies between 
Morningside Drive and Amsterdam Avenue, and extends from 
One Hundred and Tenth to One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Streets, affording ample area for the display of its architectural 
beauties, while the handsome buildings of Columbia College 
and of St. Luke’s great hospital adjacent will be consistent 
environment. The finished building will be about 520 feet by 
290 feet in extreme dimensions, about as large as St. Paul’s in 
London, and will have a grand tower 445 feet high. At present 
the construction is begun only upon a small part of the edifice, 
viz. upon the tower and its adjacent choir, for which the founda- 
tions are now well advanced. 

As the rock outcropped in places at the site, it was 
believed that solid and most satisfactory foundations would be 
very easily secured, but when excavation and levelling was 
begun it developed a singular and troublesome condition of 
affairs which has necessitated much delay and expense. The 
stone, the familiar gneiss of the locality, was disposed in very 
irregular masses, the formation of which was almost like 


waves, the surfaces of the outcropping ledges sloping down in 
places at a sharp angle and intersecting at the vortex of 
troughs 20 to 45 feet below the surface. At other places the 
surface of the solid rock was not so deep, but was very 
irregular, and much of the upper part of the stone was found 
loose and disintegrated or filled with pockets of earth and clay, 
so that considerable excavation was necessary to secure an 
enduring andreliable platform on which to impose the heavy 
and extensive loads of the enduring structure. 

It was, therefore, determined to excavate several large pits 
which should each contaifi the piers for several adjacent 
important foundations. The earth and loose and unsound 
rock were all removed, and the solid rock faces exposed 
roughly dressed and scrupulously cleaned with wire brushes, 
then thoroughly washed with hose and brooms and the space 
filled up to elevation 112 (an average depth of 15 feet and a 
maximum depth of 45 feet) with a uniform mass of concrete, 
upon the level surface of which the cut granite pier footings are 
laid. The surface is nearly continuous, interrupted only by 
some recesses where the distances between pier footings were 
largest, and to leave canal-like passages about 12 feet deep for 
pipes, &c., although up to elevation Ico feet no openings at all 
were left in the concrete laid. The great tower itself rests on 
arches sprung high in air from four smaller corner towers with 
flying buttresses. Each of these four towers transmits an 
estimated pressure of 17,000 tons to the bed of concrete which 
supports its base, 38 feet square, thus producing a load of about 
Io tons per square foot. To distribute this and proportionate 
load from the rest of the structure, great pains have been taken 
to secure a solid and homogeneous bed. To this end the 
concrete, which is composed of cement, sharp sand and 
gravel in proportions of 1, 2 and 3 respectively, was 
thoroughly mixed quite dry and rammed by 20-pound rammers 
from io-inch horizontal layers to 8-inch thick layers, and till 
the water was flooded to the surface. When night came the 
layers were terminated wherever it happened with long sloping 
edges, and when work was resumed in the morning the whole 
top surface was plastered with a mortar made I cement and 
2 sand, upon which the next course of concrete was laid and 
rammed exactly as if setting blocks of stone. The concrete 
became very hard over night, and this method is believed to 
have secured a real monolithic condition throughout the whole 
mass of concrete, which now contains about 11,000 cubic yards, 
and will require about 2,000 yards more to complete it. 

Quartz gravel, 1} to 2 inches large, and sharp sand, both 
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from Port Eaton, on the north shore of Long Island, are used 
for the concrete, which is mixed of such consistency as to be 
just capable of moulding into a ball in the hands. The 
cement (17,000 barrels of which has been used so far) is 
Aalborg’s, Alsens, Germania, Mannheimer, and Silica-Portland. 
The latter is used almost exclusively for masonry mortar. The 
cement is stored in two large houses on the site. A sample of 
cement taken at random from one barrel in every ten is tested 
on a Riehlé 1,000 lbs. machine by the engineer’s inspector 
in a laboratory equipped at the site. Here about 600 briquettes 
are kept hardening under water for one, seven, and twenty- 
eight-day tests. Very little of the cement has had to be 
rejected, much of it with three parts of sand developing a 
tensile strength of over 200 Ibs. in seven days. The usual 
tests of fineness and rapidity of setting are performed with 
customary standard apparatus. 

The foundations will contain about 5,0co yards of dimen- 
sioned granite masonry. The concrete-work is notable for its 
unusual magnitude, the manner in which it is executed, and for 
the character, arrangement and operation of the plant for 
making and handling it. All material is carted to the site and 
delivered directly to the derricks, to the storehouses, to the 
working platforms, or is distributed by the central track. All 
the concrete is mixed in two standard Sooysmith machines, set 
on opposite sides of the work so as to deliver their product 
close to the place where it is required. Each mixer is set with 
the top of its hopper about level with a working platform that 
closely surrounds it at the surface of the surrounding ground, 
and upon which materials are delivered by wheelbarrow and 
derrick and placed in bins. Men with shovels keep it con- 
tinuously fed into shoots that carry it down toa platform about 
6 feet below, upon which rest the lower ends of three inclined 
chain and bucket conveyer elevators that are driven at the same 
speed, about 2 feet per second, by a small vertical engine on 
the same platform. This engine also drives the mixer. All 
are driven by belts which will slip and allow the machinery to 
stop when obstructed rather than break as a gear would. One 
elevator is encased throughout in a tight wooden case, the 
lower part of which is filled with loose cement, which it brings 
up and empties into the upper part of the mixer hopper. The 
next elevator is on the opposite side of the hopper, a couple of 
feet nearer the discharge end, and delivers sand from a heap 
at the foot of the shoot below, where two men are constantly 
in attendance to see that each bucket is level full. The third 
elevator is 2 feet further away, on the same side as the cement 


elevator, and similarly served by two men, and delivers gravel. 
The mixer is about 12 feet long over all, and inclined about 
I in 12 down towards the dischargeend. Its shaft makes about 
twenty revolutions per minute, and is fitted with about sixty 
inclined bevelled radial cast-iron arms that mix the materials 
very thoroughly, even before they are wet by a man witha 
hose-nozzle just opposite the gravel elevator, and considerably 
more afterwards. The elevator buckets each hold about 
1 cubic foot and discharge their contents over to the further 
side of the shaft. They are set at distances apart on their 
chains inversely corresponding to the proportionate quantities 
of material they are to furnish for the concrete. Below the 
mouth of the mixer is a third and still lower platform, upon 
which are two short 30-inch gauge tracks, about 4 feet apart 
centre to centre, each with one car upon it. A car upon one of 
these tracks is run up under the mouth of the mixerand a little 
to one side of its axis, but parallel with it, and the mixer 
delivers continuously into its 1-yard iron bucket (which it can 
fill heaping fullin a minimum time of about two minutes) 
by a flat wooden shoot about 4 feet wide and 6 feet long, 
mounted on a horizontal axis just below the mixer and in a 
vertical plane through its own axis. This shoot is operated 
like a butterfly valve, first tipped up to an angle of 45 degrees 
with the vertical on one side, so as to divert the flow from the 
mixer all into the bucket on the right-hand car. When that is 
nearly filled a bucket and car are pushed up on the left-hand 
track. The top of the shoot is revolved 90 degrees to the right, 
and the discharge from the mixer is instantly diverted into the 
empty car, and the full one is run off and taken by the derrick, 
which can usually swing it to the required place and empty it 
immediately. Sometimes hauling and the delay of materials 
threaten to hinder the work, and such occasions are taken to 
lay concrete most remote from the mixers that takes more time 
or the use of two derricks to handle it. When the concrete 
has set it is kept constantly well sprinkled for several days. 
About twenty men are required in direct attendance upon 
each concrete mixer, and about forty-five more are required for 
all the concrete-work, tamping, wheeling, hoisting engines, &c., 
for each machine’s maximum product. As high as 260 men 
a day have been employed on this contract, the active prose- 
cution of which was begun on April 1. The highest output of 
one concrete mixer has been 262 yards of tamped concrete, or 
328 heaped 1-yard buckets of loose concrete in 84 hours. 
Vertical faces of concrete are obtained where necessary by 
I-inch mould boards secured to well-braced studs outside. 
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The principal plant consists of the two concrete mixers, 
driven by two 15 horse-power vertical high-speed engines, a 
Murray and a Safety; two horizontal tubular water bottom 
$0 horse-power Lidgerwood boilers, one Cameron duplex 
steam pump with 3-inch suction, which has been needed only 
to remove the rain-water, one derrick, 70-feet mast and 65-feet 
boom ; six derricks, 65-feet mast and 60-feet boom, all with 
four steel rope guys and running tackle, good for 10 tons load 
each. Two of them have the Buffalo standard fittings and the 
remainder those of the St. Paul Hoist and Derrick Company, 
and all of them have new round sticks of Norway pine spars 
from Brooklyn yards. They are all painted white, and present 
a neat and handsome appearance. They are operated by six 
double-drum Lidgerwood hoisting engines, two of them with 
individual boilers. Messrs. Heins & Lafarge are the archi- 
tects, and Gen. William Sooy Smith, of Chicago, is consulting 
engineer of the cathedral, and the above-described work is 
being executed by Sooysmith & Co., contracting engineers, of 
New York, upon a commission contract. The earth and rock 
excavation was done by J. D. Crimmins and J. J. Hopper 
respectively, and John Peirce has a contract for dimension 
granite for piers, &c, 


IRON INDUSTRIES OF SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE, 


AT the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at Bir- 
mingham, a report of which was contained in the Birmingham 
Post, Mr. Daniel Jones, secretary of the South Staffordshire 
Ironmasters’ Association, read a paper on the above 
subject. Mr. Jones began by stating that many of the inven- 
tions which had developed the iron trade to its present 
position had their home in South Staffordshire, and, after 
referring to the early history of the trade when iron was smelted 
with charcoal and to subsequent inventions, he said that in 
1796 there were in South Staffordshire 14 blast furnaces ; in 
18c6 40 furnaces, of which 30 were blowing. In 1823 there 
were 81, in 1826 90, in 1830 118, in 1840 116 in blast, which 
had in 1857 been increased to 152 in blast, since which time a 
gradual decrease had taken place. At June 30, 1895, they had 
only 19 in blast. The Iron and Steel Institute visited the 
district in 1871, when 163 furnaces were built and 108 in blast. 
In 1871 there were 163 furnaces built, 108 were in blast, and each 
furnace produced 6,720tons per annum, the total production being 


725,716 tons. Ten years later the furnaces in blast numbered 48 
only, the yield per annum was 7,798 tons, and the total produc- 
tion was 374,321 tons. In 1891, 31 furnaces were in blast, 11,525 
tons was the yield per furnace, and the total production 357,285 
tons. The figures for the subsequent years were : 1892, furnaces 
built 27, per furnace per annum 11,956, production 346,725; 
1893, 24, 13,726 and 329,431 respectively ; 1894, 22, 14,360 
and 315,924. The 19 furnaces in blast in June last were 
owned by 15 firms, 6 of whom were not mine owners, and 
depended on purchased ores. Four furnaces were more or less 
engaged in working cold-blast iron, for which there was a 
demand for roll-making and special castings, In 1872 the 
average production per furnace was 6,294 tons ; but in 1894, 
with improved appliances and construction, the output had 
increased to 14,360 tons per furnace. These furnaces relied 
principally upon imported ores from Northamptonshire, 
Oxfordshire, Derbyshire, North Staffordshire and Shropshire, 
what little ironstone was produced in the district, and the tap 
and flue cinder produced by the forges. The latter supply 
had become scarce, and heaps of cinders from the old 
ironworks on Stour had recently been sold at good prices. 
The quantity of native ironstone raised in 1871 was 
705,665 tons, which was reduced in 1893 to 38,172. About 
1854 might have been beheld on a dark night a sight 
which would never be seen again—a sight which should be 
recorded whilst there were living beholders who had witnessed 
it. In another generation or two there would be no man who 
had seen it. Mr. Jones described the scene as follows :— 
“Travelling from Birmingham to Wolverhampton on a dark 
night about this period, one became conscious of being sur- 
rounded with a wild and brilliant scene—the country was 
apparently in uncontrolled flames; tongues of flame from a 
hundred and fifty blast-furnaces licked the sky, for then the 
economist had not completed the utilising of the waste gases, 
Two thousand puddling furnaces sent forth their flames, whilst 
hundreds of mill furnaces, cupolas, air furnaces and other flame 
generators, and thousands of pit-fires dotted over the country, 
illuminated the scene. Open coke-fires burnt with sombre 
sullenness as compared with the brilliant brightness of the 
furnaces. The white light of the rows of street lamps helped 
to complete this amazing scene, a scene rendered more astound- 
ing from the constant change and activity, the dampers of 
furnaces being alternately closed and raised, the opening of 
furnace-doors and trollying of the incandescent piles to the rolls, 
or puddle balls to the squeezers or helves; red worms of 
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bar-iron passing through the guide-rolls; men stripped to 
the waist, with perspiration pouring down, moving to and fro, 
together with the whirling movement of the train through the 
district, screeching as it approached a signal-post as though it 
were escaping horror-stricken from a prairie fire, each minute 
bringing a change of scene, and yet one of a continuous con- 
flagration. Having reached his destination and again collected 
his wits, there could be but one impression left on the mind of 
the traveller who had witnessed the scene—that he had found 
a veritable pandemonium, fit for Satan, ‘gorgons and hydras, 
and chimeras dire.” After speaking of several early processes 
for dealing with manufactured iron, Mr. Jones went on to say 
that there were over eighty firms in the district engaged in the 
manufacture of iron in various forms. But this statement gave 
no idea of the importance of the district in bygone years, when 
with South Wales it produced nearly all the rails used in the 
world. The slitting of nailrods was at one time a most 
important feature. Staffordshire men claimed that Foley 
was the first to introduce the art into this country. He 
was the first, at least, to bring it into Staffordshire. 
He erected works on the river Stour driven by water- 
power, and accumulated great wealth, and founded the 
family whose title is Lord Foley of Kidderminster, and the 
Foleys of Prestwood. The charcoal slit rods were used for 
horseshoe nails. Rods made from refined iron were used for 
ordinary nails. Now horseshoe nails were mostly imported 
from Sweden and Norway ready made, and wire or cut nails 
had largely superseded hand-made nails for general purposes, 
so that the business was now limited to three slitting-mills. The 
principal trade was that of sheet-iron making associated 
with galvanising. Galvanisers had become ironmasters, and 
ironmasters had become galvanisers. ‘There had been a distinct 
concentration of the two employments. Marked bar iron 
had been to some extent superseded by steel. The following 
list would give some idea of the variety of iron being manu- 
factured :—Axle bars, best; bridge plates, boiler plates; bar 
iron, marked and common, I inch to 12 inches wide ; ditto, 
34-inch to 6-inch rounds and squares ; gas strip, gunbarrel iron, 
hoop iron, locomotive strip, small girder iron ; sheet iron and 
steel sheets for galvanising, stamping and export; sheets for 
nails, ditto for tacks, slit nail rods ; and sectional iron, including 
angles, tees, channel, bulb, zed, small light rails, bevels, screen 
bars, convex tire, horseshoe tip iron, sash bars of a variety of sec- 
tions, tank plates, &c. During the last ten years great changes 
had taken place. - Many of the ironworks had been broken 
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up. The following list of puddling and other furnaces and 
rolling-mills in operation or available in South Staffordshire 
and East Worcestershire on June 30, 1895, was read :—Pud- 
dling furnaces, 1,152; ball, 98 ; close annealing furnaces, 205 
annealing, 140; mill, 404 ; melting, 10 ; special, such as “gas” 
furnaces, 25 ; sheet mills, 133 ; plate mills, 2 ; bar, guide, hoop 
and strip mills, 123 ; slit nailrod mills, 3. The production of 
puddled iron since 1881 was shown by the following table :-— 
1881, 580,000 ; 1882, 660,000; 1883, 718,200; 1884, 655,000 + 
and there was a gradual decline until 1889, when the output 
was 699,373; 1890, 534,297; 1891, 503,083; 1892, 478,439; 
1893, 437,555; and 1894, 389,013. The character of the manu- 
factured iron trade was shown by the following figures for 
1894 :—Rails, 1,224 tons ; ship or girder plates, 4,708 ; boiler 
plates, 3,120; sheets, 110,144; rail rods, 5,206; bar iron, 
85,674 ; angle iron, 10,301 ; hoops, 25,472 ; tees, 8,543 ; rounds 
and squares, 46,731; other varieties, 64,041. In viewing’ 
the district as a metallurgical centre, they must con- 
sider the production of steel together with iron, Varia- 
tions in the conditions of trade were constantly taking 
place all over the world. If they combined _ the 
steel production with the iron production, it would be 
found that the apparent decline of the district was not so 
well confirmed. The only steel works in South Staffordshire 
in 1870 were the Bessemer works of the Patent Shaft and Axle- 
tree Company, Limited. The names of firms making “ basic ® 
steel were as follows :—Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, 
Limited, and Round Oak for basic open-hearth steel, and the 
Staffordshire Steel and Ingot Iron Company, Limited, for basic 
Bessemer. The Patent Shaft and Axle-tree Company, Limited, 
were the only makers of Siemens-Martin acid steel. The basic 
process, which was invented in 1878, was first employed in the 
district by the Staffordshire Steel and Ingot Iron Company, 
Limited, in 1884. The output had increased year by year since 
they started—viz. in 1886 they made 14,773 tons of ingots, in 
1890 they made 29,262, in 1894 they made 47,573. The Round 
Oak Steelworks had recently been constructed with appliances 
for the manufacture of Siemens-Martin basic steel. Referring 
to the exceptional position in which South Staffordshire stood 
in relation to a home market, he said that there was no 
ironmaking district in Great Britain so surrounded by what he 
might call the “allied trades” These had sprung into exist- 
ence from very ancient times, attracted to the locality by 
the ready supply of fuel. There were generations of clever 
workers in iron living in the locality, well supplied with the 
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native products of coal and iron. With the increasing needs 
of civilisation new branches of their industries were developed 
and hung around this hive of busy workers. They had gone 
on extending to the present day. No casual visitor could form 
the slightest conception of the magnitude and variety of these 
operations. For many years to come there must of necessity 
remain for the district a fair future in iron and steel making, 
if it were only to supply this local hive of industries. He made 
no comparison between the great and past history of the 
district and the present for iron producing, nor with the 
gigantic undertakings in the North of England, South Wales 
and Scotland. They had confidence in saying that South 
Staffordshire was by no means an exhausted district taken as 
a whole and that she had a future within moderate limits for 
generations to come arising from her home trade, with which 
no other iron-making district could compare. As an illustra- 
tion of what the home trade consisted, he mentioned no fewer 
than upwards of seventy articles in which iron and steel 
were more or less used, and which were made in the dis- 
trict. A district like Staffordshire, which was placed under 
great disadvantages in respect to carriage, water, the mines 
and old works could not afford to run any risks of divert- 
ing trade by foolishly entering upon strikes and lockouts. 
This had been wisely taken into consideration by the 
leaders of the ironworkers and coalminers, Great credit 
was due to them that they should have so carefully studied the 
subject, and had formed such sensible conclusions as to what 
was best for their interests. As a result they had wages boards 
both in the iron and coal trades, which had so far worked satis- 
factorily. This would be realised when he stated that for 
twenty-three years they had been without a strike in a district 
which was proverbial for them, and of a serious character. 
The principles upon which these wages boards had been 
founded were borrowed from the North of England Conciliation 
and Arbitration Board. From a long experience as the em- 
ployers’ secretary of the Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board, 
he strongly recommended to all the great trades of this country 
that they should adopt their methods. The principle was no 
longer to be considered experimental, but was established by a 
twenty-three years’ experience with unfailing success, And the 
future of the South Staffordshire iron and steel trades was not 
so much a question, in his opinion, of supplies of coal and iron 
or of trade as it was of the wisdom to be shown by both em- 
ployers and employed with regard to labour questions. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Jones for his paper. 
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VARIATIONS IN WAGES. 


ALTHOUGH the report issued by the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade on the changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labour refers to the year 1893, it possesses considerable 
importance, It is the first of a new series to be published 
annually, and it covers the field of trade economics in a manner 
not hitherto attempted. The labour entailed in collecting, 
verifying and tabulating statistics referring to nearly 550,000 
individuals, many of whom have been affected several times by 
the changes in hours and wages occurring during the year has 
been immense, and in the three volumes of which the report 
consists persons interested in any particular trade will find 
masses of figures bearing witness to its prosperity or adversity 
with remarkable detail. The broad results are also set forth 
in a series of summary tables, which contain much easily 
assimilated information. The trades under notice are 
building, metal, engineering and shipbuilding, mining and 
quarrying, textile, clothing, public service, printing, paper, 
dock labour, tramway service and five or six others. 
This is the first report of its kind issued by the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade, and is signed 
by Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, commissioner for labour. 
He states that the record of changes in wages in 1893 presents 
some remarkable features. Far more cases of increase have 
been reported than of decrease, but the number of persons who 
sustained a fall have preponderated largely over those who 
received a rise. Nevertheless, the net result of all the changes 
during the year was a slight rise of wages, the average amount 
of the increases per head being so much greater than that of 
the decreases as to overbalance the superiority of numbers. It 
is strange that a year of depression such as 1893 should have 
seen an actual rise in wages, but it is to be remembered that 
the comparison refers to market rates and not to total earnings, 
and that the depression caused by slack trade usually reduces 
earnings by affecting regularity of work before it attacks market 
rates of wages. Moreover, the year was an abnormal one owing 
to the great stoppage in the coal trade, which, while not pro- 
ducing a fall of wages in the districts affected, forced up miners’ 
wages, at least for a time, in districts outside the area of the 
dispute. The following year, 1894, showed a marked contrast 
to 1893 in this respect, the tendency being to a fall in wages. 
Information has been received by the department of no 
fewer than 836 cases of change of wages during 1893. Every 
one of these cases has been separately investigated. For 
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reasons fully stated, some of the changes reported, especially 
in the textile, clothing and other piece-work trades, were of 
such a nature as to make it impossible to estimate the numbers 
affected, or the total effect of the change on weekly wages. In 
some of the remaining cases (chiefly minor and local changes) 
the particulars which could be obtained ‘were incomplete in 
some respects. After making these deductions we have 706 
changes, including the great majority of the really important 
changes of the year, for which the particulars ‘obtained are 
sufficiently full to enable their effect on weekly wages to be 
roughly computed. Of the total number of changes reported, 
587 were increases and 249. were decreases. ' The decreases, 
however, though smaller in number, covered a much larger 
number of persons than the increases. This is accounted for 
by the very large number of local increases of wages in the 
building trades, most of these increases affecting a comparatively 
small number of persons, whereas the decreases in the textile 
and metal industries, though smaller in number, affected larger 
bodies of workpeople. The computed net effect upon wages 
of the total changes of the’ year, so far as reported in detail, 
was a rise of 13,012/.a week. By this statement is meant that 
the total wages bill of the country, in industries covered by the 
returns, for a full week’s work at the end of 1893 would exceed 
that for the corresponding week at the end of 1892 by 
13,0127. It is not stated that the actual weekly wages paid 
during the whole of 1893 exceeded those paid during 1892 by 
this sum. For the purposes of the caiculation internal changes 
during the year are disregarded, and the state of the weekly 
wages bill is compared at the end of each year. In other 
words, the comparison deals with the rates of payment at two 
given points of time, not with the total payments over two given 
periods of time. The net increase of 13,012/, per week is the 
balance of net increases of ' 23,827/, and net decreases 
of 10,8152., a week. At first sight the great excess of gains 
over losses appears paradoxical in view of the great 
preponderance in the number of persons sustaining a 
loss over the number receiving a rise. The explanation is 
the effect of the coal stoppage in England in forcing up the 
wages of Scottish miners, for though part of this increase 
proved only temporary, it had not been lost before the end of 
1893. The other groups of trades in which there was a net rise 
of wages during the year were the building trades, in which the 
weekly increase was 3,889/.; the clothing group, in which it was 
2852; and the group of employés of public authorities, in which 
it amounted to 795/. The engineering, metal and shipbuilding 


group shows a net weekly decrease of 5,446/., the textile indus- 
tries of 9642, and the miscellaneous group of 23/, 155. The 
average weekly rise of wages per head calculated on the total 
number of persons receiving is a net rise of 3s. 44¢, while the 
average weekly fall per head calculated in a similar way was 
only 10d. The average net weekly change per head calculated 
on the total number of persons affected by changes of wages 
during the year was arise of 5%¢. If the net gain. be spread 
over ‘the total estimated number of persons engaged in the 
trades to which ‘the returns relate, the rise.is less than half- 
penny per week per head. 


| PATENTS. 

[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to 


Patents may be had gratuctously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


15673. Louis W. Baldwin, for “ Improvements in sash-lock 
and supports.” 

15782. Patrick Purcell, for ‘“ Improvements in or connected 
with doors, windows and the like.” ek 

15855. Jeshurun Coulthurst, for ‘Improvements in turn- 
tables for turning over earthenware sanitary pipes and other 
articles requiring to be similarly reversed.” 

15904. Joseph Prestwich, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for locking or securing doors and the like.” 

15919. William Evans, for “Improvements in draught- 
excluders for doors.” 

15939. Herbert Dennis Hodkinson, for “ Improvements in 
door-lock furniture or the like.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


pee SPECIALTY FOR BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. “Wea 


HOSE 


ae INDS THE ROUGHEST USAGE. 


A. HAMILTON CHURCH, Secretary, 
SPHINCTER WORKS, Emerson Street, S.E. 


“ER. A.” PHOTO COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


Bae For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter, 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


—<>— 


[Extract from alecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
I. Roger Smith, F.RI.B.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893.] 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of 7he Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
mee numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
JSorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. . ot later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. : 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Linesand under (eight words totheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . : - 0 O 6 
For Quarter Page . 6 . ° ° eZ LOL! © 
For Half Page . . F ° . . +» 410 0 
For a page . . : . . . pr, teh tte! 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . F ° oO 7 O 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 

pe Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125, per page ; 1s. per 
ine. 

Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to_ the Publisher, P, A. GILBERT Woop 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_ ABERGAVENNY.—Sept.. 16 —For Supplying 9-inch Sewer 
Pipes. Mr.-J. T. Rutherford, Town Hall, Abergavenny. 

ACTON. — Sept. 17.— For Picking-up and Remetalling 
Roads and Laying Sewer. Mr, D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, 
Acton, . 

_AcTON.—Sept. 19——For Alterations and Additions at 
Priory Board Schoois. Mr. Edward Monson, F.R.1.B.A,, 
Grosvenor House, Acton Vale, W. 

ALDERSHOT.—Sept. 17.—For Excavations and Building 
Gasholder Tank. The Secretary, Gas and Water Company, 
Victoria Road, Aldershot. 

ALNWICK.—Sept. 23.—For Three-storeyed Building to 
Contain Board Offices, &c., for the Guardians. Mr, H. 
Walton, Clerk, Alnwick, 

AXBRIDGE —Sept. 20—For Tramp Wards at the Work«: 
house. Mr. A. Powell, C.E, 3 Unity Street, College Green, 
Bristol. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Sept. 24.—For Alterations and Addi- 
tions to Committee-room at Waterloo Road Workhouse. 
Master of the Workhouse, Waterloo Road, S.E. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Sept. 17.—For Building Wood and Iron 
Waiting-rooms on the Landing Stage, Woodside Ferry. Mr. 
C. Brownridge, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


BLACKPOOL.—Sept. 14.— For Constructing Barrel Sewer, 
Storage Chamber, Laying Earthenware Pipes, &c. Mr. J. 
Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer, Market Street, Blackpool. 


BuRGESS HILL.—Sept. 21.—For Additions to Board 
Schoois. Messrs, Loader & Long, Architects, 54 Old Steine, 
Brighton. 

CALLINGTON.—Sept. 16.—For Restoration of Tower. 
Rev. H. Hammond, George Place, Callington. 

CARDIFF.—For Building Conservative Club. Messrs. 
Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—For Fitting-up Office, St. Mary Street. 
Hodges, 47 Charles Street, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—Sept. 27.— For Building Board School,. 
Pentrepoth. Mr. Thomas Walters, Clerk, 31 Quay Street, 
Carmarthen. 


CHATBURN.—Sept, 14.—For Constructing Pipe Sewer and 
Laying-out Land for Sewage Disposal Works. Mr. A, E. 
Preston, 14 The Exchange, Bradford, Yorks. 


CHURCH.—For Building Assembly Hall and Club Premises,. 
Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 287 Park View, 
Accrington. 

City Roap.—Sept. 18.—For Re-erecting Laundry and 
Washhouse, Erecting Workshops and other Alterations and 
Additions at the Workhouse. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.Ai, 
Architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

CLOWN.—Sept. 19—For Building Two Houses and Out- 
offices. Mr. B. Davies, Bowden Arms, Clown, Derbyshire. 

CoRK.—Sept. 19.—Fer Building Labourers’ Cottages. Mr, 
John Cotter, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Cork. 


DARTFORD.—Sept. 14—For the Supply of Five Sewage 
Tank Vans Fitted with Air Valve and Discharge Valve and 
Lifting Gear, Two Pumps with Flange Unions for the Hose, 
Fitted with Caps, 12} Feet Lengths of 23-inch Sphincter-grip 
Suction Hose, with Screw Ends Complete, 40 Feet and 
20 Feet Lengths of 3-inch Best Leather Copper Rivetted 
Delivery Hose Fitted with Gun-metal Unions, at per Length 
respectively ; Drain Rods in 2 Feet Lengths, Three Hose Reels. 
Mr. E. R. Boulter, Lion Road, Bexley Heath. 


DONCASTER.—Sept. 17.— For Rebuilding Premises De- 
stroyed by Fire, Extensions to Premises, also Building Shops, 
Showrooms, Warehouses and Stores, &c._ Mr. Herbert Athron, 
Architect, Dolphin Chambers, Doncaster. 

DUBLIN.—Sept. 17.—For New Gate and Gate Lodge at 
Viceregal Lodge. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin, 

ECCLES.—Sept. 16.—For Sewage Farm Buildings, Mr. 
H. L. Hinnell, 41 Corporation Street, Manchester. 

EXMOUTH.—Sept. 18.—For Erecting Lavatories, Boundary 
Walls, &c., at Manor House Grounds, Mr. John Johnson, 
A.R.1.B.A., 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Mr. 


FAIR OAK.—Sept. 18.—For Alterations to Schools. Mr. 
_J. B. Colson, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 
FARNWORTH.—Sept. 18.—For Laying Sewers. Mr. W. J. 


Lomax, 11 Fold Street, Bolton, 
FOLKESTONE.—Sept. 19 —For Supplying Road Materials. 
Mr. John White, Borough Engineer, Folkestone. 


FOLKESTONE.—For Premises, Stabling, &c., for Minerab 


_Water’'Company. Mr. R."Pope, Architect, 79'Sandgate Road, 


Folkestone, 


8 


FULHAM —Sept 18—For Excavating for and Providing 
and Laying on Concrete about 5,560 Square Yards of Creosoted 
Deal Blocks. Mr. Chas. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham 
Green. 

GILDERSOME.—Sept. 24.—For Heating by Hot Water 
Board Schools. Mr. J. Ellis, School Board Offices, Gilder- 
some, Yorks. 


GLascow.—Sept. 20 —For Alterations to Police Station 
and Erection of Police Station and Fire-engine Station. Mr. 
J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


HAMMERSMITH —Oct. 2.—For Erection of a Town Hall 
and Public Offices. Mr. H. Mair, Vestry Hall, Broadway, 
Hammersmith, W. 


HASTINGS.—Sept. 21.—For Building Church, 
Elworthy & Son, Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


HENDON.—Sept. 23 —For Erection of a Small Corrugated 
Iron Probationary Ward at Hospital. Mr. S. S. Grimley, The 
Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


HORNCASTLE.—Sept. 13.—For Supplying Materials for, 
and Constructing Footpaths. Mr. J. E. Chatterton, Rural 
District Council, Horncastle. 


HuLt.—Sept. 16.—For Building Warehouse and Store. 
Messrs. Welsted & Easton, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. 


ISLINGTON.—Sept. 24.—For Underground Conveniences, 
Upper Holloway. Mr. J. Patten Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper 
Street, Islington. 

JERSEY.—Sept. 13.—For Demolition and Reconstruction 
of the Albert Pier Head, The States Engineer, Royal Square, 
St. Heliers, Jersey. 

Kinc’s Lynn.—Sept. 13 —For Building Workshop at the 
Borough Technical School. Mr, E. J. Silcock, Borough 
Engineer, King’s Lynn. 

LEICESTER —Sept. 21.—For Building Turkish Baths, &c. 
Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Squire, Leeds. 


LONDON CouNTY COUNCIL —Sept. 30.—For Erection of 
Temporary Iron Structures, including Gas, Water and Fire 
Services, Fire Alarm, Recording Clock, Telephone and Sani- 
tary Systems, and Heating Arrangements at their Asylums, 
situate at Banstead, near Sutton, Surrey, and Colney Hatch, N., 
respectively. Mr. R. W. Partridge, Clerk of the Asylums 
Committee, Asylums Committee Office, 21 Whitehall Place,S.W. 


Messrs. 
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LyME REGIS.—Sept. 19—For Forming a Reservoir and 
Laying Pipes therefrom for the Supply of Water. Messrs. 
Witts & Phillott, 12 Promenade, Cheltenham. 

MANCHESTER.—-Sept. 17.—For Laying a System of Under- 
ground Telephone Pipes and Appurtenances. Mr. William 
Henry Talbot, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Nort BLyTH.—Sept. 18.—For Building Engine Shed and 
Coaling Stage. Mr. William Bell, Central Station, North- 
Eastern Railway Company, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NorrincHaM.—For Enlargement of Board School, Mr. 
A. N. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 

OXENHOPE.—Sept. 16.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
John Haggas, Architect, North Street, Keighley. 

PENISTONE.—Sept. 17.—For Building Fifteen Cottages. 
Mr. G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 

PONTEFRACT.—Sept. 14—For Making Roads, Laying 
Drains, &c. Messrs. Garside & Hedley, Corn Market, 
Pontefract. 

PONTYMISTER —Sept. 17.—For Building School for 300 
Infants. Mr. Geo. Rosser, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Aber- 
carn, 

POOLE.—Sept. 26.—For New Quay Wall and Dredging in 
Connection. Messrs. Kinipple & Jaffrey, Engineers, 3 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

Ne 


RAWMARSH.—Sept. 
Platts, Rawmarsh. 
ROSCREA.—Sept. 26.—For Construction of Waterworks. 
Messrs. Ryan & Hickson, Engineers, 22 Nassau Street, Dublin. 
ROSEHEARTY. — Sept. 30.— For Building Presbyterian 
Manse. i 


13.—For Outfall Works. Mr. 


Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ROTHERHAM.—Sept. 19.—For Erecting Iron. Fire-escape 
Staircases and Bridges at Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. Gar. 
Barras, Clerk, Rotherham. 

RUNCORN.—Sept. 16.—For Extension of Workhouse. Mr. 
Samuel Davies, Architect, Devonshire Buildings, Runcorn. 

SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 16 —For Enlargement of Board School. 
Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the School Board. 

SOUTHGATE.—Sept. 20 —For Supply and Delivery of 2,400 
Lineal Feet Norwegian Kerb, 10 Three Feet Norwegian 
Granite Quadrants, 40 Tons 3-Inch Leicestershire Granite 
Cubes and 21 Tons 4-Inch by 5-Inch Leicestershire Granite 
Setts. Mr. C, G. Lawson, Council Offices, Palmer’s Green, N. 
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\ PATENT 
ecember 2, 1887, 
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AC 
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&c., to suit ull requirements, vis. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vertical Screw Rod and kegulator, or Cord. 


and other Metal Work, &c., &c. 


LOW PRICES. 


PANIC 


cea 
sc 


LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight 
i] Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and‘ 
Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 
Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural 


|| GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


'The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for | 
a Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for |i 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE }/f/ 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


————————— 
le 


New and Improved 


WV Patterns. 


one or both sides. 


| 


| 


EXIT BOLTS, § 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 2 ian mone 


THE “XIT” | THE “EXODUS,”’ 


ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT. 


? 
Triple Action, 
Self-Locking, 
Weather and 
Thief Proof, 
Neat, Simple 
and Strong. 


Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $B [7%étme; condom” 
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SouTH MOLTON.—Sept. 24.—For 
Service Reservoir. Mr. J. R. Shopland, E 

St, GEORGE,—Sept. 
Entrances to Park. Mr. J. Stubbs, 
George, Bristol. 

Sr. KEVERNE —Sept. 14.—For Buildi 
George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

STOKE- ON-TRENT, —Sept. 
at Bucknall. 
Hanley. 


Ra 


STOWMARKET.—Sept. 25.—For Building House and Shop. 


16.—For Erection of Two Main 


23—For Additions to School 
Messrs. R, Scrivener & Sons, Howard Place, 


Reconstruction of 


ngineer, Swindon. 


rochial Offices, St. 
E. Williams. C 


ng Stable, &c. Mr. 


ALLEN, Architect 
mingham. 


Mr. Henry G. Bishop, Architect, Stowmarket. 


SWINDON.—Sept. 17.—-For 


Water-pipes, &c. 
TORRINGTON.—Sept. 14.—For Filter 
voir, &c. 


WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 18 —For Const 


Sewers and Laying-out Land for Sewage Disposal Works, 
Frank Massie, Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield. 


WATFORD.—Sept. 16.—For Supply of 
broken Granite and 1,700 Yards of Broken 


Mr. H. Morten Turner, 14 High Street, Watford. 
28.—For Building Urban 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Sept. : 
District Council Offices. Messrs. Price 


Wilde, Joint Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 
WHALLEY RANGE.—For Building Infants’ School. 


Briggs & Wolstenholm, Architects, 1 
Blackburn. 

WHITTINGTON MOOR —Sept. 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. H. T. Twelves, 
Derbyshire. 


WHITTINGHAM.—Sept. 28.—For Building Hospital and 


Reception Wards at County Asylum. 


Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn, 


THE death is announced, at the age of eighty-four, of 
Joseph Bell, the first railway engine driver in England, his 


engine being the old Rocket, which is now 
Museum. 


Levelling, 
Folkestone Road. Mr. W. E. Morris, Devizes Road, Swindon. 

TOTNES —Sept. 14 —For Providing and Laying Cast-iron 
Mr. Richard Hosking, South Brent. 


Mr. W. C. Medland, Surveyor, Torrington. 


79 Nays 


Metalling, &c., 


District Council. 


Beds, Service Reser- M. Naylor & Sons, 
Etheridge & Clark, 
ructing Main Pipe 
Mr. 

J. Nuttall, Manches 
600 Tons of Hand- 


Hand-picked Flints. J. FAIRBROTHER & 


W. Bennison, Romi 


& Wooler and §S. J. 


Messrs. 


Richmond Terrace, the ’ Corporation. 


Additions to 


H. J. Skelton & C 
Whittington Moor, eee ton me 


ham (accepled) . 


Messrs. Simpson & 


WoORT1H, Surveyor, 


in South Kensington E. Duke, Plymouth 


E. J. CHARLES (accefted ) 


E. Tempest, Stafford 
G. Bell & Co., London 


b, Armitage, Hyde . 


J. & S. Roberts, Limited, West Bromwich . 
J. C. MacEwan & Co., Glasgow. 


STANTON IRONWORKS Co., LIMITED, Notting- 


Js Shaddock, Compton Gifford 
af, Shaddock, Plymouth . 
W. C. Shaddock, Compton Gifford 


PAYNTER & DAV EY, Plymouth (accepted) . 


TENDERS. 


BAWGOR. 


For Building Higher Grade School for Girls at Upper Bangor. 


ee OOOL G7 O 
BOURNEVILUE. 


For Erection of Three Pairs of Cottages, for Mr. George 
Cadbury, at Bourneville, from Designs by Mr. H. HUGH 


t and Surveyor, “Edmund Street, Bir- 


. £1,694 0 0 


BREDBURY. 


For Sewerage Works, for the Bredbury and Romiley Urban 


Messrs. SPINKS & BEAVER, Engineers, 


g Albert Square, Manchester. 
A. Taylor, Hazlegrove 


£2 12 on ee O 

Hulme Srke\.... (a) (el 

Manchester ane 6 0 

1,851 15.0 

1,788 O Oo 

ter lggnest 72 (6) 

. 1, /Olg Aa tL 

Co ) Hyde (accepted) 1,580 L156 

ley. . 1,577 9 © 
CLONMEL. 


For Supply and Delivery of Cast-iron Pipes, Special Castings, 
&c, Required for Extension of Clonmel Waterworks, for 


END) he 
742 10 
[2 AaaO 


6 
fo) 
hondon fo) 


PLO. BB 


COMPTON GIF FORD. 


| For Road Widening in Higher Compton Road, for the Comp- 
ton Gifford Urban District Council. 


Mr. K. HANSFORD 
r, 42 George Street, Plymouth. 
; . £380 

376 
334 
310 
299 


16 Io 
oe) 
16 II 
7 10 
15 


ee 
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SPRAGUE & Co., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPIAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
8 PRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
TH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on avplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO. weecgkbog Wen 


19 LONDON 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegraws, ‘ 


‘OLDACRES. LONDON.’ 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘* Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather,1s.; post, ls.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, bella Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.O., 


Uadertake the rapid and punctual arenation of all the! = 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuous 
Bheets.&c., sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


<e SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


post certain. 
Plans, &c., best sty!e 


\J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 

MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 

PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO- LITHOGRAP AY. 
Ret. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 

EN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
ROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

Telephone § No.3185. Telegraphic Address, ' ‘Cartoons, London.” 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff: 


on aantities " Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


Pencils, Crayons, Incian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


~ HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sols Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


°W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.O. 
a a aaa ee ll em ped ea 


“KOH-I-NOOR’” 


HEXACON DRAWINC PENCIL, 14 DEcREES 
MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
Wy 


MAKE THE ea ane ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


_ NEWPORT, MON. _ 


DRAWING OFFICE. _ 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
3|POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S bontinuons Drawing Papers (up te- 
3 inches wide). 
POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


\SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithogaphers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercia) 
Lithogre phy executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE «,.2/.°.... 


] 


NEW-STREST SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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CREWKERNE. 


For Building Factory, Crewkerne, for Mr. John H. Walton. 


For Repairs to the 
Granby Street. 


DEVONPORT. 
Devonport Soup Society’s Buildings in 
Mr. RICHARDS, Architect, 29 St. Aubyn 


Mr. Henry HAtt, F.RI1.B.A., Architect, 19 Doughty : 
Street, W.C. Quantities by the Architect. SL ap heh a £64 Bae 
Green, Blandford : : £3995 070 Bad “ors ser rads . 
Trask & Son, Norton. : 3,815 © O A. eee alia Bis oF gee ie Ware See By ¥ 
Chincher, Bournemouth ’ 3200 gL ano: J. Heal ie yates : : ’ nee 2 ae 
Tree & Bolley, Exeter ; 3,091 0 0 ii y) C Pp i i Sonth De toot eae 
Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth . 3,594 0 O J. We ie? se i i Dee von ee 2 ve 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol 35555 9 O jean ony Dovcat re fed , : 2 Be 
Turner, Honiton : 34591 0 0 RENOUTH, Devonport (accepée ey . Paar? i} 3 
Horton & Co, Taunton 3,420 0 O| For Lavatories, &c., at the Old Wine Cellars, George Street, 
Tozer, Plymouth 3.3757 0.40 Devonport. Mr. W. N. RICHARDS, Architect, 29 St 
Roberts, Plymouth : 2872020 ao Aubyn Street, Devonport. 
Lye & Son, Crewkerne . oy 3,102 2010 W. E. Blake, Plymouth . 2 “| ’ - £197 oes 
W. Truscott, Devonport . ‘ : : - OSs Onno 
Jenkin & Son, Devonport . : : . « plow Shona 
DEPTFORD. J. Healy, Devonport . | 4 "F28his 6 
for Public Baths and Washhouses at Laurie Grove, New W. LITTLETON, Devonport (accepted) .. 2 124hto So 


Cross. Mr. 
by Mr. W. T. FARTHING, 


James J. Wise, Deal £36) 552 
(Calis Woratol s 34,773 
B. E. Nightingale 33,975 
Balaam Bros. . : 33,875 
G. Godson & Sons . 33,875 
Harris & Wardrop . 33,837 
F. & H. F. Higgs 33,800 
H. Wall & Co. 33,747 
Killby & Gayford 33,600 
Charles Wall 33,493 
Walter Wallis . 32,999 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone 32,667 
S. J. Jerrard & Sons 32,083 
Hors eos 32,500 


ECCLES. 


For Diversion of One of the Corporation’s Main Sewers in Peel 
Green Road, for the Highway Committee. 


W. Prescott, Patricroft : 
W. SNAPE & SONS, Eccles (accepled ) 


THOMAS DINWIDDY, Architect. 


Ada Brickwork in Cement. 


Quantities 
A HARTSHILL. 

o o £322 0 o| For Works in Connection with Diversion of Roads and Foot- 
rome) 51310 0 ways at Hartshill. Messrs. R, SCRIVENER & SONS, 
O50 49¢6 0 O Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 
ome) 480 0 Oo T. S. Bromage, Longton . ; : ‘ °£320 50 “0 
B20" 8450) Olno F, Barke, Stoke . : 266 15 oO 
ome) ASI. 0.0 SMITH & TAYLOR, Basford (accepted ) ‘ 260 Kgp a 
o'.0 465 0 oO H. R. Embrey, Fenton ; ° : » 256 aF0 
0220 469 0 O 
oO 473; 0, 30 
hl ps 460 0 0 HEATON NORBRIS. 
0 Oo 500 o o| For Supply and Delivery and Fixing Wrought-iron Fencing, 
0 Oo 485 0 oO also the Construction of a Retaining Wall, at the Heaton . 
oOo 376 0 O Mersey Recreation Ground. 
DS 450 0 O Accepted Tenders. 


J. Padmore, Heaton Mersey, Retaining Wall, 409/. 


W. H. Smith & Co., Whitchurch, Iron Fencing, 8s. per Yard. 


PL TGS Say a0 
103 10 oO 


HIGH WYCOMBE 


For Residence and Stabling, for Mr. T. Robinson. 
THURLOW, Architect. 
G. H. GIBSON (accepted) . . ‘ “ 


Mr. T. 


. £1,900 0 O 


" pene PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
) less than 10 per cent. residue. 
™ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
5 Cas att and Hereford Water 


Wor 
. Specially adapted for Con- 
Bree Floors & Street Paving. 


~" ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 


3tandard Testing Sand, 230 


lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
ALIAS Limg, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
cores mee BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
pres of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
{now out of print), can be obtained on applica. 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS, 


WORKERS iV, A M4 B [ F rave 
IN j &O. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES!— 
ARD & . 


- WW 
{5 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W, 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<c:.-) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, 


“ OTTO” 


AAKNGYESY 
PETADLEUN ENGINE 
Crh PINKNEX INEYS PATEN MTS. 
~SIRMINGHES 


SIZES NOW READY, 


1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER, 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, PUMPS, &c., for 
starting. 

THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 

THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary patroleuy. (paraffin lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE etd 0 Oa 


ESTAB.] [1871, 


Telephone, 


ROR ARRTARS 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany's# 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 


* New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 

Hitornational Bebibition, 
London, 1862. 

@)\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 

No DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 

DARK GREEN. a 

FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 

BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


* Model Dwelling,’ 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


MBROIDERY.—Altar Frontals, Dossals, 
Alms Bags, Chalice Veils, Burses, Book- 
markers, Banners, &c., &c. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


CHURCH EMBROIDERERS AND ARTISTS, 
22 to 24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London.. 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT ”’ will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, 


w.d, 
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SUPPLEMENT 

HINDLEY. LONDON-—continued. 
For Paving, Flagging, Kerbing, &c., of Lord Street, Park | For Weighbridge Office and Pay-clerk’s Room at 287 Kings- 

Road, and Moss Lane, Hindley, for the Urban District land Road, for the Shoreditch aes 
Council. Mr. HOLDEN, Surveyor. H. Dearsley, Clapton Park . f : £89" 0 oO 
R. Bindley, Hindley . . : . : 41,539 3 5 J. Steed, Camden Town i : : pt oRreoe- @ 
J. Bindley, Upholland : : : : OAS 7, I Jarvis & Sons, Hackney Road . of sO O 
S. HUTTON, Bowden (accepted ) : - A tee 3 hee beac! J. CHESSUM & Sons, Haggerston (accepted ) EGY OL “O 
Surveyor’s estimate. . ; - + + | 862 13 10} Foy Drainage, &c, at Queen Street, Deptford, for Mr. Teb, 

Mr. EDWARD LEWIS, Surveyor. 
_HIPPERHOLME. W. MILLS, Blackheath (accepted) . . £122 0 oO 
For Maltings at Hipperholme. Messrs. JACKSON & Fox, For External Painting to Messrs. Francis & Co.’s Shutter 
Architects, Halifax, Quantities by Architects. Factory, Nos. 6410 74 Gray’s Inn Road. Mr. WALTER 
__ Accepied Tenders. GRAVES, Architect. 

T. Pickles, Luddendenfoot, mason. Barker & Strutt . f P : ; j PLTIO COurS 
Fielden & Bottomley, Halifax, carpenter and joiner. J. B. Colwill ; } ‘ ‘ 4 i k 85 Co 
C. G, Calvert, Lightcliffe, plumber and glazier. Siegman : ¢ ‘ ; ; A : MUGS! Toto 
J. Bancroft & Son, Halifax, slater and plasterer. H.& E. Lea : ‘ Sh 62 oO" oO 


J. Mackrill, Elland, iron and steel work. 
Stuart Granolithic Stone Co., London, concrete work. 
Total, £6,391. 


For Repairs and Ne setiman to nee 54 per 56 London Street 
and No. 66 Cleveland Street. Mr. J. RANDALL VINING, 
Architect and Surveyor, ee ag aah Lane, W.C. 


HU. Me & C Bowyer : C A 5 . £981 0 Oo 

For Construction of Two New Streets on Holderness Road. i Wilknote & One ; : ; ; ; : 980 A 
Messrs. WELLSTED & EASTON, C.E., Engineers, Prince’s W. h ae c : : c . » 973 

Dock Chambers, Hull. n ee ae Penns > at en me 

Harman & Langton . : : : : PYiDR2te O20 H. M. Do: Be : . . : ; % 

Brumby & Robinson : ; : , ie 2.27789 1.0 OVE (accepte ) . . . 7 - 854 0 © 

ATKINSON, Bilton eee ed ) P F x . 2,15t o o| For New Drainage Work at Quinn’s Buildings, Popham Street, 

Brunton & Son. : : ; < Ae AO4Oe OO Essex Road, N., for Miss Gee. Messrs. A. B. FREND & 


C. G. KEOGH, Architects, Bloomsbury Mansions. 
LONDON. W. MILLS, Blackheath (accefted ) : ; 0 £537 Ons ONO; 
For Erection of a New School for 1,350 Children on the Site 


at Woodstock Road, Stroud Green, for the Hornsey School MAIDSTONE. 
Board, For Small Sanitary Block attached to the Infirmary at the 


Colls & Sons . - : - » £39,295" 0 .O Workhouse, for the Guardians. Messrs. RUCK & SMITH, 
Brown, Son & Bloomfield : 2 é arg Osl 724 OO Architects, Week Street, Maidstone. 

Lawrance & Sons . : : ‘ : 7 29;089.. 0 0 Mayriss, Marden . : : : Q . - £377, 0 @& 
Mattock Bros. : : F 3 i MiMbXoris7k oY Uo R. Avard, Maidstone . ; ; ; : SEs 7 OMG 
Scrivener & Co. ; : ; , eG, 67 OWL O W. T. Burrows, Maidstone . ; : ; VESES ES Oo. 
Treasure & Son ; , 2 : . eZ hODAaOLE O ‘Wallis & Sons, Maidstone . J : : fe ie Vili7? roles: 
Clarke & Bracey . é : : : E27 AL OOENOa.O T. T. Barden, Maidstone . i : ; SUE240 OnsO 
B. E. Nightingale . : : c : 27 LODE Om O Te Jeo mith; Maidstone ; 6 9339% 08,0 
CawWall. *. : . p 724261070). On -.0 J. Woop & Sons, Boughton Monchelsea, near 

KIRK & RANDALL (accepted) : é we 20,7052) 0-10 Maidstone (accepted ) : : : : 5 = Spey fale 3) 


TRADE MARK—~ ; ges atl Si 


** RELIABLE.” ) 77% 4 i RELIABLE.” 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, ah WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 


As supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, é&c., ée. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals., 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


Tt will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of all descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, 1S WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY, It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT ' 
MARTLEY. _ ORPINGTON—continued. 
For Drainage Works at the Workhouse, Martley, for the | Fora Further Pair of Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. ST. PIERRE 
Guardians. HARRIS, Architect, 8 Ironmonger- Lane, E.C, and 
. COOPER, Smethwick (accepted : : shal AS Wie eS Yes Orpington. 
: EGE 4 STEBBINGS & PANNEIT (accepted; no compett- 
For Building Cattle Mart, Millom. tion) . : : . . , £399 9 0 
W. Tomlinson, Millom : 5307 t0:!*:0 : READING. ; 
W. Richardson, Millom . 476 0 0o| For Erection of a Covered Stand and Dressing-boxes at 
H. K. RICHARDSON, Millom (accepted ) 466 0 0 Palmer Park, for the Corporation, Mr. JOHN BOWEN, 
W. Bradley, Millom ; 467 0 0 Borough Engineer. 
: J. H. Margetts, Reading : £445 CG 
MITCHAM. W. Hawkins, Reading. : » 4dd ORs 
For Works for the Mitcham School Board. T. Pilgrim, Reading (7ecommen: de 4 for acceptance) 397 90 0 
Laying-on Water at Singlegate School. Borough Engineer’s estimate . 420 0 0 
E, J. Burnand, Wallington . : . £122) 0 180 REDCAR. 
W. Parslow, Singlegate, Merton . . 118 10 0 For Construction of Reservoir at the Redcar Waterworks, for 
J. BurcEs, Wimbledon (accepted ) 114 0 © thellliban DistriceCounel, 
Tees Improvements, W. T. Weir ¢ E } ’ ; 2 £2 250 0 0 
E. J. Burnand . . . : O27 8 O52 Whitaker Bros., Limited . : ; ape: ome) 
J. BURGES (accepted) . 895 9 O J. Howe & Co. . A : ; : : . 1,980 90 oO 
NEWBURY. T. Dickinson . 5 ; ; ; : a. 1074082 
For New Crown Post Office at Newbury, for the Commis- Parker & Sharpe : ‘ 5 : . 1,846 0 0 
sioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. R. Harland : : : : : - 1,736 Oe 
A C. B. Williamson & Co. . : : : 1,595 8 4 
DoLaylor =. 5 5 if 4,567) 0 WOT 268.0 +O Cruddas & Son. : : ; : 1,485 4-4 
J. S. Kimberley . : ; 24,110 OO otal oye) C. Winterburn . 1,380 0 0 
G. Elms : ; : ; SZ 7 TET 20 0 0 W. C. ATKINSON (accepted ) 1,280 12, 2 
J. Buckle 3,580 0 O 60 0 oO E. Attwood i Wie : ; 1,069 0 oO 
W. Hawkins 382499 eo 34000 : SWANLEY. ; 
W. GOODCHILD (accepted ) . S225 RON nO 25 o o| For Erection of a Further Block of Six Cottages at Moultain 
A. Allow for old materials. iy Swanley, pene oa Se HARRIS, Architect, 
ronmonger Lane, ., and Orpington. 
3 REN eee : = STEBBINGS & PANNETT (accepted ; 70 competi- 
For Erection of a Pair of Country Villas, Orpington, Kent. Peat eiee Livorieves 
Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, Hakone SWINDON. See 
E.C., and Orpington. For Proposed Extension of the Chancel of St. Mark’s Church, 
Somerford & Son, Orpington Ay i ea eee New Swindon. Mr. TEMPLE Moore, Architect, Old 
T. Knight, Sidcup : - 690 0 0 Queen Street, Westminster. 
STEBBINGS & PANNETT, Sidcup. (accepted ) 656 0 o G. Elms, Benham é. ; é F : L737 2 6 
For Alterations and Repairs to Properties in Anglesea Road, T. Barrett, Swindon : : - : 757 eOeno 
Orpington, Kent. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect Ts Bottrill & Son, Reading . : * 5 « TAGEORO 
and Surveyor, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., and Orpington. Downing & Rudman, Chippenham : ; . 664-5050 
H. Glassup, Orpington : : ‘ - 4245 0 0 H. doskings, Hungerford : : ; ‘ - 590'"o *o 
W.R. Taylor, Orpington. . 243. O70 G. Wiltshire, Swindon : 5 : : « (S$50aGn eg 
STEBBINGS & PANNETT, Sidcup ‘accepted ) 205 0 O G. Brown, Devizes : 468 18 o 


HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and TX HD COMP LATHE 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c, 


In any Loeality, vide 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE “GLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 
For the Prevention of Explosions i 
Kitchen and other Boilers. 

1 inch, 11/-. 


This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. 


Adopted by * THE CARRON CO.,”’ who state that they have 
found them to work with “absolute certainty.”’ 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER C0., 


209 CITY ROAD, E.C. P. 
THE 


PRICE, # inch, 10/-; 


Snecialty—OAK AND Dé AND DARK ARK OAK. | 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High=Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 
86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


HSDIMAT ES Beara. 


fF New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
with complete and “ up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Compsny to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


ieee of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT "' will be forwarded on application to 

A. CILBERT WOOD, 

PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


In 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING C0. 


CGEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


INGS “FOR or Gaur of nS B ANE Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


OAK FITTINGS HURCHES, 


&c. SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester, 


Telegrawe, * FDAPHOS, LONDON,” and te EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone 15,074. 


W. JONES'S TREATISE, “Heating by Hot Water,” enlarged 
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SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For Street Works for the Corporation. Mr. MATTHEW HALL, 


Borough Engineer. 
Flartington Terrace. 


J. Goldsborough, Chester- le-Street . £2 U3 2mayi. 9 
J. Wardlaw, Newcastle-on- Tyne BRTOATZ ACG 
GE. Simpson, Newrastle-on-Tyne. Tyegtm7°-6 
M. Appleby, Chathili Le2 tee OL 
J. W. Rogson, Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted) Rigas .o 
South Alice Street. 
J. Goldsborough : : A : = als 70 Gage Laie Q 
‘G. E. Simpson . : : 3 ; : cy ARH CSIR 
J. Wardlaw : . : ‘ : peo Ee ECOL D3. 0 
M. Appleby ; : 1,067.10 [0 
J. W. Rogson (accept fed ) L,O10.19 3 
Salmon Street. 

G. E. Simpson . : PTY P5213 
J. T. WILSON, North Shields (accepted) ¢ 107 16 Io 
South Eldon Street. 

J. Goldsborough ; : 2 TISS10' =. 3 
{esis Wilson’, : : ‘ 3 5L7 OO 
G. E. Simpson. F 3 a ‘ 497 3 11 
M. Appleby . : : ; , : 468 8 6 
J. W. Robson - : : Z 464 8 9 
J. WARDLAW (accepted ) AGL MSS) nS 
Osborne Terrace. 

G. E. Simpson . T3460 
H. Gilliespie, South Shields. ? Ir 8 o 
THORNTON & Co., South Shields (accepted) II 0 oO 


TOLLESBURY. 


For Enlarging and Altering the National Schools at Tollesbury 
for the Accommodation of 146 Boys, for the Tollesbury 
School Board. Mr. P. M. BEAUMONT, Architect, Maldon. 

GIRLING & COE, Ipswich (accepted ) . BP ASP AUS Tote, Fo) 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


For Construction of Water-cistern, Drinking-trough and Flush- 
ing-chamber at Bozeat, for the Rural District Council. 
Messrs. SHARMAN & ARCHER, APES Wellingborough. 

T. & C. Berrill, Irchester Boa eH oe Co Wale) 
C. Drage, Bozeat 5 116 10 Oo 
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WEST BROMWICH. 


| For New Boys’ School in Earl Street, Gun’s Village, to Ac” 


commodate 356 Children, for the West Bromwich School 
Board. Mr. EDWARD PINCHER, Architect, Victoria Street, 
West Bromwich. 

J. DALLOw, Blackheath, Dudley (accepted) . £3,085 0 o 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Oakwood Schools, Maesteg, South Wales, have been 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

THE Leeds Mercury says:—Although most producers of 
smoke are amenable to the laws framed with a view to prevent- 
ing an undue pollution of the atmosphere, iron smelters enjoy 
the privilege of “ doing their worst” without let or hindrance. 
This matter has been considered by the Leeds sanitary com- 
mittee. It seems that in some towns means are adopted at 
ironworks whereby the smoke nuisance is appreciably lessened. 
The committee, therefore, instructed their inspector to visit 
these places, and furnish them with a report. It is hoped that 
the result of these inquiries will be to bring about an improved 
state of things at some of the Leeds ironworks, where at present 
smoke is poured into the air in great volumes. 

MR. WILSON HARTNELL, the well-known electrical engi- 
neer, has found it necessary to meet the requirements of his 
rapidly increasing business to remove to the Volt Works, 
Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 

AN important improvement has been effected in Christ 
Church, Pendlebury, by the substitution of an elaborate pulpit- 
top in Derbyshire alabaster for the original oak structure. The 
style is Early Decorated ; it is octagonal on plan, each face 
being worked with a traceried arch with carved spandrels, 
supported by green Devon marble columns, the whole sur- 
mounted by a richly moulded and carved capping. The work 
was successfully completed by Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, 
London and Liverpool. 

THE new schools, West Bromwich, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 


of Manchester. 


Tx: BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
. OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


LONDON phe 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 


BA TEL. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & eye. RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd. 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


> | 


i KS Pq. 
QUARRIES. A ate P quarries. |g 2 7% 
MONK’S PARK. f' {ud oot pune BOX GROUND. 
| Be ac oe i : | STOKE GROUND. 
: ~ oO pe 
Registered dTE Ey obtained only of | WESTWOOD) GROUND. FP ses tenga 
BRAD eIMARK. | FARLEIGH) DOWN: The Bath Stone Firms, Ld.| WINSLEY GROUND. a 


HEATING 


Expansion Joint Pipes. 
Pocket Pipes. P 

Flanged Pipes. 
Boilers, Welded and Rivetted. f 
Gratings. 

Radiators. 
Valves for Steam or Hot Water. 
Sanitary Appliances. 

Rain Water Pipes, &e. 


edition, 220 pages, cloth, 2s. 10d. free. 


APPARATUS. 


RITCHIE & 00.., 


ENGINEERS. 


ART METAL 
Wrorkers. 


LUX=GALOR © me oy 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


Signs, Grilles, 
Lifts. 


| JONES.® .:wood 


LONDON ADDRESS:—110 CANNON STREET, 


IBDLVUSTRATEHD CATALOGUE FREE. 


RELIABLE RADIATOR. 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
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MEssrs. ROBERTS, ADLARD & Co. write :—We notice in 
your issue dated September 6 a paragraph with reference to 
the ss. Penrhyn, then unloading at our wharf. May we ask 
you to correct a slight error in your next number? You say 
she belongs to ourselves. This is not so. The vessel is owned 
in Wales, being built there, as you correctly state, specially for 
the slate-carrying trade. The time she takes on the voyage to 
London is also somewhat longer, averaging about four days. 
The present great scarcity of slates, not only at the Penrhyn 
quarries but ali over Wales, combined with the great 
demand, made it necessary for Mr. Young to put some slates 
in the Pexrhyn to meet the immediate requirements of another 
merchant. 


AN inquiry was lately held by the Local Government Board 
at the Town Hall, Glossop, respecting the application made by 
the Glossop Corporation for sanction to borrow 44,oco/. for 
works of sewerage and sewage disposal. The scheme sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Local Government Board 
includes the sewering of the entire borough, and also the 
carrying out of outfall purification works. The scheme has 
been prepared by Messrs. Lomax & Lomax, civil engineers, 
Manchester, and is calculated to deal with the sewage from a 
population of 30,000. The precipitation tanks will be on the 
continuous upward-flow principle, the effluent therefrom being 
passed through extensive polarite filter beds. The application 
was opposed by Mr. Fox on behalf of Messrs. Potter & Co., of 
Dinting Vale Printworks, the contention of Mr. Fox being that 
the whole of the dye and bleach waste water should be 
admitted into the Glossop sewerage system, the Corporation 
having refused to deal with this waste water on the grounds 
that it would injuriously affect the treatment of the sewage at 
the outfall works. Mr. Fox gave notice that if in carrying out 
the scheme the Glossop Corporation omitted to provide 
facilities for the reception of this waste water into their sewers, 
Messrs. Potter would then at once apply for a mandamus to 
compel the Glossop Corporation to doso. As this point is of 
vital importance to all local authorities, no doubt our readers 
will watch with interest the result of the proceedings if any be 
taken. 


AT the Stratford-on-Avon Town Council meeting the 
waterworks committee reported that eight tenders had been 
received for the new reservoir and concreting embankment at 
the waterworks. They recommended that the Council accept 
that of Mr. W. H. Drake, of London, at a total of 1,184/. 9s. 


THE Whitehaven Harbour Commissioners are entering into 
an agreement with Messrs. Williamson & Son, shipbuilders, 
Workington, to supply two 60-ton steel hoppers, chiefly to be 
used in carrying out to sea the refuse of the borough of White- 
haven, on an agreement with the Town Council. 


THE estimates for making the remaining portion of the 
new aqueduct nearest to Loch Katrine were opened on 
Monday by the water committee of the Glasgow Corporation. 
The amounts were found to run from 40,450/. to 58,480/. The 
estimates were remitted for examination. The work’embraced 
in these estimates covers the boring, excavation, building, &c, 
and the raising of the loch 5 feet. 

IN connection with proposed extension of the Edinburgh 
water-supply eighteen estimates sent in for the work in connec- 
tion with contract No. 1 of the Talla scheme were submitted on 
Monday. A selection of five was made, and a special meeting 
of the committee is to be held when the estimates will be 
further considered. 


A USEFUL and profitable discovery has been made for 
utilising burnt material, such as destructor clinkers, colliery 
tippings, engine ashes—in fact, almost any kind of hard sub- 
stance now lying useless. After being made into a paste by a 
simple process the mixture is converted, without burning, into 
building bricks and blocks of all shapes and sizes ; even pit- 
wood in mines can be superseded. The discoverer, Mr. Fryer, 
deserves every success in his efforts, as it is evident that there 
is now no further occasion for the existence of the unsightly 
heaps to be seen almost everywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Their disappearance would restore not only valuable land but 
many a pretty view now obscured. 


THE plasterers in Inverness have struck work. Their 
present rate of wages is 7d. per hour, and they demand an 
increase of one penny. 

AT the meeting of the Brechin Police Commissioners, it 
was reported that a number of offers had been received for the 
supply of the water main, which the Board decided some time 
ago to lay from the reservoir toa point opposite Mr. Hood’s 
property in Southesk Street. The lowest offer was that of 
Messrs. M‘Farlane, Strang & Co., Limited, Lockburn Iron- 
works, Glasgow, who proposed to supply the pipes for the sum 
of 1,0257. 18s. 11d. 


AT Perth the Chief-Constable has been asked to report on 
the sign-boards throughoutthe town that he deems objectionable, 
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distinguishing between those erected prior and those erected 
since the coming into force of the Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Act, 1892. 

THE attempts to resuscitate shipbuilding at Whitehaven, 
on the site of the Whitehaven Shipbuilding Company’s yard, 
having failed, the yard has been let to Mr. J. Davis Wilson 
(late blast-furnace manager at the Whitehaven Hematite Iron 
and Steel Works) and Mr. James Robinson (accountant at the 
same works). The new firm propose to apply themselves to 
the manufacture of Mr. Wilson’s patents in steel castings and 
boiler-making, and to the repair of ships on the patent slip. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT the meeting of the Stranraer Dean of Guild Court, plans 
qwere passed for a new mill at Sheuchan. The old premises 
were destroyed by fire in November last, and the new mill 
which is about to be erected will be one of the largest in the 
West of Scotland, 

THE Paisley Dean of Guild Court have granted a warrant 
to Mr. Wm. P. Robertson, Stonefield Laundry, Colinslee, to 
make additions to his works there, consisting of iron and 
packing-rooms. Two petitions were continued, viz. Henry 
M‘Naughton, cooper, Hawkhead Road, to erect a workshop 
and three-storey tenement of dwelling-houses on the west side 
of Hawkhead Road; and Messrs, Philpot & Watkins, 
builders, to erect four tenements of dwelling-houses, three 
storeys high, at Seedhill Road. 

THE Glasgow Town Council have approved a recommenda- 
tion by the finance committee that a sum of 5,000/, should be 
voted towards the erection of a new school of art in Glasgow, 
for which the Bellahouston trustees offer a site and a contribu- 
tion of 6,0c0/. 

AN appeal for 12,coc/. has been issued by the committee of 
the Peterborough Cathedral restoration fund for the following 
purposes :—(1) To repair the damage done by the storm of 
March 24 last ; (2) to secure the safety of the west front ; (3) 
to execute the repairs still needed in the transepts and eastern 
chapel. The work of repairing the gable of the south transept 
is now progressing rapidly. 

AT the meeting of the Police Commission, Helensburgh, 
the committee submitted a supplementary report in which they 


recommended the erection of baths at a cost of 5,000/. This 
would include salt-water swimming pond with lavatorium, 
twelve slipper-baths and office and accommodation for attend- 
ants, The report was adopted. 

THE tower of Bonvilston Church (on the road between 


‘Cardiff and Cowbridge), which is in such a dangerous con- 


dition, has at last been taken in hand, and the work of restora- 
tion has been commenced. The fine peal of bells—one of the 
finest in the country—will also be rehung. The work of 
restoration, &c., has been entrusted to Mr. Charles B. Fowler, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, the contractor being Mr. W. A. James, 
of Cowbridge. 

IT has been decided by Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld to 
restore and render habitable Old Mar Castle, Braemar, the 
building in which the Jacobite rising of 1715 was hatched. 
The work of restoration has been entrusted te Mr. A, Marshall 
Mackenzie, Aberdeen. 

THE Leeds Mercury says that the total cost of renovating 
and modernising the Old Grammar School at Wakefield, now 
used as the Cathedral Boys’ School, is upwards of 5,000/., of 
which about 1,200/ is still to be provided. 

THE hospitals and sanitary committee have been waiting 
the sanction of the Local Government Board as to the plans 
for the proposed infectious hospitals to be erected on the 
Manston Hall Estate, the Leeds City Council being anxious 
to put the work in hand immediately. 

AT the meeting of the Haworth School Board it was re- 
ported that the Education Department had approved of 
the plans and specifications of the proposed new school at 
Oxenhope, and granted borrowing powers to the amount of 
33,3492. The Board had also had before them the tenders for 
the erection of a central school at Haworth, but the principal 
of these, for the mason and joiner’s work, had not been settled, 
because the amounts were considered too high. 

THE ancient and historic church of Caerwys has been 
restored under the direction of Mr. Spaul, architect, Oswestry, 
and will shortly be reopened. As to the antiquity of the church 
there is something more in evidence than the usual one declared 
by the style of architecture, for the history of the troublous 
times of Henry III. has incidentally connected the church as 
well as the town of Caerwys with those times. The church, 
too, contains an evidence of the reign of Edward I., for here 
was buried the widow of Prince David, and recently the effigy 
fee surmounted her grave was discovered in a recess in the 
chancel. 
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centre of the sash free from curtain or blind. 
Fastener is that, being fixed in the centre of the sash, it affords protection 
against sudden gusts of wind when open, and keeps the sash safely 
closed when shut, as it acts as a fastener for the casement as well 
asastay. Each of the three kinds of Fasteners affords the same 
advantages in all respects, as, though varying in shape, size, and 
price, are only different ideas of the same method. These Case- 
ment Fasteners can be used both for wood or iron, for single or 
double casements. The special pattern is used for fanlights to 
} open outwards, and all can be used both for right or left hand. 

We can supply these Fasteners in any number of links, sccording 
=|} to the extent the casement is required to be opened. We way also 
\j note that the Fasteners are well made and finished, can be had 
both in brass and iron, and are, therefore well suited for eny kird 
of residence. Quotations ana further information wiil be given on {ism 
application. Also testimonials. Please state in ordering whether MUO 
you require them for single or for double casements. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. taken were remains of numerous oak trees, although there 
BNA pl baeigh ae > were no such growing in the vicinity now. The Brora coal is 
DAWN.-TWIL GAT. highly impregnated with sulphur, and is not now wrought so. 


extensively as it once was. It is used in the surrounding dis- 
tricts, but atmospheric exposure acts so injuriously on it that it 
cannot be stored up for any length of time. The submerged’ 
peat was taken from the North of Ireland, where it is covered’ 
by about 6 feet of sandstone formation. The lignite ranged 
Or Peat hae WHOL DEAE On Baa UT TER eae OUER from specimens more or less woody to pure coal. Mr. Camp- 

INTERIOR, CHOIR AND PART OF NAVE. bell’s whole exhibit illustrated well the changes undergone by 
vegetable matter in process of becoming coal. 


DURING Sunday night the West Bromwich Theatre, which 

has recently been improved and altered to seat about two 

; VARIETIES. thousand persons, was completely destroyed by fire, nothing 

THE Yorkshire Archeological Society propose to raise funds | but the bare walls being left.. The outbreak originated in the 
with which to excavate the ruins of the Carthusian monastery | room of the manager of a refreshment business connected with 
at Mount Grace, near Northallerton, under the direction of Mr. | the theatre, and is supposed to have been caused through the 
St. John Hope. accidental dropping of alight. The flames soon penetrated. 

ESTATE duty has been paid on 104,220/. as the value of the | into the main building, where a wrought-iron cylinder of 
personal estate of Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, architect, formerly a | oxygen exploded, shattering and bringing down a portion 
member of the School Board for London, and a candidate for | of the wall. Large pieces of burning aéb7zs were blown. out. 
the representation of Poole, Hammersmith and Grantham, over the surrounding property, and a house adjoining’ the 

Ir is stated that a sum of 50,0007. was spent on decoration | theatre was set on fire, but saved from destruction by the. 
of Lowther Castle in preparing for the visit of the Emperor of | efforts of the fire brigade. The whole of the scenery and 
Germany. properties of the theatre were destroyed. Two firemen and a 

MEMBERS of the Glasgow and Edinburgh Architectural | S¢tVam" gitl had narrow escapes. ‘The theatre is insured, but 
Associations were shown over the new Glasgow Theatre Royal the lessee, Mr. J. P. Moore, estimates his personal loss, which 
on Saturday afternoon by Mr. Phipps, the architect. is not covered by insurance, at 3,coo/, 

AN exhibition is to be held at Cardiff next year. The A DISASTROUS fire occurred on Monday night at the: 
mining and engineering sections will be very prominent, and Springfield Paper Works, Bolton, owned by Mr. Marshall. 
other sections will embrace the latest developments in elec- | 1®€ workpeople were on double shift, as the mill had only 
tricity, in scientific instruments, &c., while agriculture, horti- started recently after a previous conflagration, At a quarter 
culture, sports and pastimes will not be overlooked. to nine o'clock, when the fire broke out, they were all i the: 

building. The outbreak was in the rag-sorting department,, 

AMONG the many presents which the Shahzada has taken | which occupied the two centre buildings, and in a quarter of. 
from England were many handsome volumes of press cuttings, | an hour the block was ablaze. The workmen did what they 
selected and bound by Messrs. Romeike & Curtice. could, but at last had to leave, some in flight leaving their 

AT a meeting of architects and assistants held in Devonport, it | clothes. The fire brigade promptly arrived, and were suc- 
was decided to found an architectural society for the three towns, | cessful in keeping the flames from the newly-erected works.. 
to be a branch of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. | Damage to the extent of 8,000/, covered by insurance, was 

AT the meeting of the Andersonian Naturalists’ Society, | caused. 

Glasgow, Mr. William Campbell exhibited peat from Inverness- THE sewers and sewage farms of the French capital are now 
shire, coal from Brora (oolite), submerged peat, lignite and coal | being extended at a cost of over 13,0c0,coo francs. The work 
from Ireland. In the bog from which “the Inverness peat was | involved includes the making of thousands upon thousands of 
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house connections, lateral sewers, trunk sewers of all sizes, a 
great outfall sewer to the new sewage farm, immense pumping 
stations and the preparation of.a large tract of land for irriga- 
tion and crop raising. 


PLANS have been prepared by Messrs. Matthews & Mac- 
kenzie, architects, Aberdeen, for a swimming-bath, 56 feet by 
18 feet, for the new Board school in North Links, Montrose. 


WE have much pleasure in drawing attention to the fact 
that Mr. A. J. Wright, who is well known in the iron trade as 


having been for many years with Messrs. Geo. Wright & Co. 
(as London manager), Messrs. Rownson, Drew & Co. and 
Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks & Co., has opened offices at 53 
Victoria Street, S.W., where he has every reason to expect. to 
do a large business as engineer and ironfounder. 


A LARGE building used as a coffee-roasting factory, situated 
in Clicksand Street, Spitalfields, was destroyed by fire early on 
Saturday, the 7th inst., damage estimated at 15,000/. being 
done. Six adjoining tenement houses were damaged by the 
fire. 


THE Parish Council of Cefn Mawr, Ruabon, have taken 
steps to get the streets lighted with gas. The gas committee 
having reported that all the pillars and lamps were erected, 
the scheme was inaugurated by the lighting of the first lamp by 
Mr. Sauvage, chairman of the Council. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Perth Police Commission it 
was decided, on the recommendation of the Improvement Act 
committee, to borrow an additional 12,0007. to cover the pur- 
chase price of properties required in carrying out the scheme of 
city improvements, 


A DISCOVERY has been made at Bridge Trafford, near 
Chester. A labourer was demolishing two old cottages in the 
lane leading to Trafford Old Hall, when he found in a cavity 
in the wail an earthenware jar about four inches high by three 
in diameter filled to the brim with old coins. The labourer 
did not appreciate the value of his find, and gave many of the 
coins away and sold others. The jar was taken possession of 
by Mrs. Barnston, mother of Mr. Harry Barnston, upon whose 
estate the discovery was made. In all there were nearly fifty 
coins left in the jar. One coin bore on one side the head of 
Elizabeth, and on the other side an inscription with the date 


1669. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Wolverhampton Town Council have been informed by the 
Local Government Board that an inquiry will be held in regard 
of the application for sanction to borrow 5,000/. for extension of 
the electric-lighting scheme. 

THE electric light has been introduced into the ancient City 
church of St. Martin-at-Ludgate, which, after being closed for 
six years, has been restored and rendered fit for public worship. 
In the process of restoration, all that was interesting and useful 
saved from St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1886, has been utilised. 

ST. MARy’s CANAL, the new Canadian waterway connecting 
Lakes Superior and Huron, has been opened to traffic. The 
lock. measures 300 feet by 60 feet, and is 20 féet deep. The 
canal has cost 750,000/, The gates and valves are worked by 
electricity. 

THE Ayr Town Council having agreed to light the town’s 
buildings, including the police premises and the Carnegie 
Public Library, with electricity, it was agreed to accept the 
offer of Messrs. W. G. Higgs, Glasgow, to put. in the necessary 
fittings, at a cost of 5617. It was further agreed by fifteen 
votes to three to appoint as burgh electrical engineer Mr. 
E. G. Pink, who has had charge of the construction works 
under Mr. Hammond, from October 1 next, at a salary of 200/. 
per annum. 

THE promoters of the Fort-William Electric-Lighting Com- 
pany have resolved to register the company. The scheme of 
the company is to light the town by electricity, the generating 
power being water, which is to be derived from the Kinchnish, 
a river about two miles from Fort William. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Engineering Record, New York, says:—An explosion 
said to be of a power boiler, wrecked a family hotel in Denver, 
Colo. on the night of August 18. There were probably 
seventy-five persons in the’ building at the time, most of them 
asleep. Before the unfortunates could grope their way from 
the shattered building the ruins took fire, and more than 
twenty are known to have perished. 

THE Railway World says:—The announcement is made 
that the contract for 30,000 tons of cast-iron pipe for the water 
works of Yokohama, Japan, has been awarded to an Alabama 
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iron company—the Anniston Pipe and Foundry Company. 
The contract was secured in competition with English, German 
and Belgian manufacturers. The order is said to be one of the 
largest ever given for American iron for foreign shipment, and 
is to be filled during the coming winter. 

THE Chicago and West Michigan Railroad Company is 
preparing to transport its cars from Peshtigo, Mich., to South 
Chicago, a distance of 240 miles, by ferry boats. These ferry 
boats are the largest of their kind on the lakes. They are 
317 feet in length by 44 feet in width, and contain four decks, 
on which twenty-eight cars can be placed. 


THE SNOWDON RAILWAY. 


THE first sod of the railway from Llanberis to the summit of 
the great Welsh mountain, 3,050 feet in height, was cut in 
December, in the presence of a number of visitors, including 
Sir Edward Watkin and the proprietor of the estate, Mr. 
Assheton-Smith. Formerly the owner of the Llanberis Slate 
Quarries had opposed the construction of a railway on that 
side, but he finally came to terms with a company, the chair- 
man of which is Lord Alexander Paget, and the engineer Sir 
Douglas Fox. The undertaking is well advanced, and is the 
only example in Great Britain of the rack principle, which has 
been so usefully adopted in the mountainous regions of the 
Continent. The various systems in use abroad have, of 
course, been well considered, and the Abt, the one most fully 
developed and most in favour, has been adopted in its latest 
phase of a double rack-work. By this means, in Switzerland, 
grades of close upon one in two have been surmounted, and 
curves turned of 100 feet radius. At Llanberis, the lower 
terminus will be in the grounds of the Victoria Hotel, a short 
distance from the local station of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and on the summit of the mountain itself 
the intention is to erect a Grand Hotel, wherein they who will 
may spend the night and wake, as the Welsh proverb has it, 
“either poet or idiot” in the morning. The length of the line 
is under five miles, and it has been laid out with every regard 
to the beautiful scenery ex vouze, and particularly with a view 
to obviate any interference with the Ceunart Mawr waterfall. 
There will be two intermediate stations, and the trains will consist 
of a steam locomotive and two cars of the tramway type, capable 
of seating fifty persons each. The seats in them face fore and 
aft, and will tilt according to the gradient. The gauge of the 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


railroad is a narrow one of 2 feet 7 inches, and the metals, 
made by Cammells, of Sheffield, run 41 lbs. to the yard. They 
are laid on steel sleepers. The rack rails between the ordinary 
rails are made with double cast steel cogs, into which the 
locomotive engages by two double pinions, so that four teeth are 
always in gear at the same time. No curves are sharper 
than five chains, or 264 feet radius, and no gradient 
steeper than one in 53. It is a pure rack-line, adhesion 
of the locomotive on the metals not being in any way 
relied upon. The engines—which are made by the 
Rinecker-Abt Company, and supplied through their English 
agents, Messrs. Hope & Co., of Suffolk Lane—are fitted with 
Chatelier brakes, actuated by passing air into the locomotive 
cylinders, the piston working against the residue of air under 
pressure. The steel sleepers have been supplied by the Ebbw- 
Vale Works. The construction of the passenger coaches has ° 
been entrusted to the Lancaster Carriage and Waggon Com- 
pany. The contractors for the railway and the hotel are 
Messrs. Holme & King, of Liverpool. The opening of the line 
to the public, intimated at the outset for July last, has not up 
to the present been definitely fixed. 

Although the new railway may, and most likely will, induce 
thousands « every year to stand on the crown of the mountain 
monarch of Wales, climbing its steep and fascinating slopes is 
not likely to diminish in favour when good quarters can be 
reached, instead of the very unattractive hut which hitherto 
has been the only shelter from the winds and rain for those 
who arrived to see sunrise in the early morning. Pedestrians 
may still climb from Beddgelert, from Capel Curig, and pretty 
Dolbadarn, and some ambitious venturers may try the danger- 
ous way of Crib-Goch. Others will essay the easier road Sir 
Edward Watkin has cut across his Welsh estate. But the gain 
to the tourists will be great, since the interesting little railway ’ 
will climb the mountain for them and bring them down again, 
well dined, refreshed and delighted—if the weather has been , 
clear for the panoramic view around. 


NEW ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS. 


THE occupation of the new Admiralty Buildings will, the 
Standard says, commence in a few days by the transfer of the 
Chief Engineers’ Department to its allotted quarters on the top 
floor. The other departments will rapidiy follow, for the whole 
edifice has been practically ready for the past two mone but 
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the moving in was purposely delayed until after the rising of 
Parliament. The design of the work was by Messrs. Leeming 
& Leeming, of Victoria Street, Westminster, by whom the 
drawings also were personally made, and are examples of the 
highest artistic qualities. The contractors were Messrs. J. 
Shillitoe & Son, the entire control being held by Her Majesty’s 
‘Office of Works, and exercised through their surveyor, Mr. 
John Taylor. The former offices were situated in a maze of 
dilapidated houses, the rooms of which were inconvenient 
and dark, while the distances which separated officials and 
clerks involved a large amount of inconvenience. The only 
portion ever really designed for the Admiralty at all was the 
block which fronts Whitehall, with such an unsightly facade 
that Adams afterwards built a screen to hide it. The rear of 
this portion, which is of red brick with flat pillars of stone, has 
dominated the style and character of the extension buildings. 
Whatever they might have been, if the architects had not 
been hampered in this way, it is not worth while trying to 
conceive, because the actual result is not merely a creditable 
compromise, but also a practical success, while the archi- 
tectural features are noble and well proportioned. The 
materials, too, are excellent red Fairham bricks and Portland 
stone from the Weston quarries, which harmonise well. The 
-new block is separated from the old block by a spacious quad- 
rangle, the two communicating on the south side by an open 
colonnade, by a wide path on the ground level, and by a sub- 
way. At the northern end the quadrangle will ultimately be 
bounded by a fine block of further buildings, the drawings and 
quantities for which are now being got out. It will thus be 
seen that the new block extends further by 260 feet into the 
park, the windows on the west face having, consequently, lovely 
glimpses of scenery. The new block, on its side next the quad- 
rangle, is in accord, in its architectural details, with the original 
building. But its south and west faces, although in con- 
cord, are far handsomer and more important, although neces- 
sarily confined to a height of four storeys and an elevation of 
about 62 feet from ground level to cornice. The proportions of 
the windows and the Ionic pillars and the placing of the dormers 
in the roof, leave nothing to be desired. The grand entrance 
will be in the northern block, when that is erected, surmounted 
by a dome ; but the principal stairs are now at the south-east 
angle of the new block, leading, first, to the south corridor on 
the ground-floor, running east and west, from which two long 
corridors run northward, having rows of offices on one side and 
two long central open courts between them, each 80 feet long 


and 25 feet wide, extending the whole height of the edifice and 
affording excellent lighting and ventilation—the walls being 
covered with buff glazed bricks, with suitable colour courses. 

The stairs as they ascend communicate with similar 
corridors and rows of offices on the first, second and third 
floors, above which the corridors are lighted from the dormers 
and the offices from the inner courts. The offices for the high 
officials are on the ground floor, with the exception of the 
First Lord’s room, which is on the first floor. The Naval Con- 
structor’s and draughtsmen’s offices are on the third floor, the 
lighting of which is admirably adapted for its intended pur- 
poses. Below the ground level there is a sub-ground floor for 
clerks’ offices, and under this a basement wholly covered in and 
divided off into numerous repositories and stores. The engine- 
room, pump and boiler-rooms are placed outside the building in 
an underground station, with provision for steam supply for the 
heating services. The pumping arrangements require, perhaps, 
some explanation. The new block is practically built in a dry 
dock, for the reason that the foundations, being carried down 
into the solid clay, have passed the water-level of. the soil by 
some 12 or 14 feet, necessitating the dry dock arrangement 
referred to, the walls of which are asphalted and made im- 
pervious. A breach of this construction, though not likely to 
occur, has, nevertheless, to be provided against. If it did 
happen, an electric tell-tale connected with the sump under the 
parade would notify the intrusion, and the pumps would be at 
once started to discharge the influx into the sewers. 

The north and south offices and the central sanitary arrange- 
ments, added to the length of the open courts, give a total 
length of over 3co feet; the extreme breadth from wall to 
wall being 100 feet. Altogether there are over 150 offices, 
all of which communicate with the messenger on each floor by 
a perfect and universal telephonic system. The electric light 
is also universally employed, and gas altogether excluded. 
The arrangements and details throughout could not have been 
more thoughtfully or conveniently conceived. Everywhere the 
construction and materials are of the highest excellence, even 
to the locks and finger-plates. The doors are so hung that 
they will swing with the easiest motion, and the bolts of the 
locks shoot into the recesses with the merest touch. Oak 
wainscotting generally prevails, and in the finish everywhere 
there is an entire absence of extravagant materials—indeed, a 
little more marble might well have been employed in the 
principal staircase. However, the new building has the rare 
merit of complete suitability for its intended purposes. 
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THE LATE TOWN CLERK OF SHEFFIELD. 


Ar the meeting of the Council of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, Mr. Charles Hadfield, president, in 
the chair, it was unanimously resolved :—“ That the Council of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors desire to 
convey to Mrs. Pye-Smith and her family an expression of their 
respectful sympathy in the loss which they have sustained by 
the death of the late town clerk of Sheffield. In all the inter- 
course between either the Society or its individual members 
and the late town clerk his communications were characterised 
by the utmost courtesy, frankness and reliability, which can now 
be looked back upon with satisfaction ; while the ability and 
kindliness with which he transacted his official duties increased 
the personal regard which was entertained towards him, 
enhanced the dignity of the high office which he held, and 
promoted the honour and success of his native city.” The 
funeral was very largely attended, the Sheffield Society of 
Architects being represented by Mr. C. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A. 
(president), Mr. C. J. Innocent, F.R.I.B.A, F.S.I. (hon. sec- 


retary). 


CROYLAND ABBEY. 


STANDING out in dark relief against the sky, the ruins of the 
abbey of Croyland are the one prominent feature, says the 
Leeds Mercury, of the wide and level expanse of the South 
Lincolnshire Fen. From the nearest railway station, Post- 
land, between March and Spalding, the old abbey is distinctly 
seen, and during the walk of four miles to the little town of 
Croyland there is no need to inquire the way, for the tower 
and lofty west front of the once stately church are landmarks 
that for the greater part of our pilgrimage are clearly and 
strikingly in view. 

There is much of tradition mingled with the earlier history 
of Croyland Abbey, and little is known beyond that it was 
founded by Ethelbald, king of Mercia, in 716, destroyed by 
the Danes in the latter part of the next century, and twice 
burned and rebuilt between the period of the Danish invasion 
and the year 1143. It is certain also that this magnificent 
monastic establishment was famous as one of the few centres of 
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religious and literary activity hundred of years before the 
Norman invasion ; that it was the hospitable refuge of kings and 
nobles who sought shelter from enemies and traitorous friends, 
and still more interesting because it was from the Abbey of 
Croyland that the Abbot Joffrid sent monks in the year 1113 
on an educational mission, to found a little school of learning, 
that led ultimately to the establishment of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Around these facts tradition has woven a web of romance 
and possible truths that lend an enchantment whose unreality 
we would willingly forget when wandering among the ruined 
pillars of this interesting memorial of ages long ago. Abbot 
Ingulf’s name is given to a book called the “ History of Croy- 
land,” which contains a very minute and graphic account of 
the destruction of the abbey by the Danes in 870, Ingulf 
lived in the time of William the Conqueror, but it is quite 
certain, says Mr. Freeman, in his delightful ‘Old English His- | 
tory,” that he did not write the book which is called by his 
name. Many things show that it must have been written 
several hundred years later. Still, it is possible that who- 
ever did write it may have worked in some stories from the 
old traditions and records of the abbey ; and though a great 
deal may be false, yet some things may be true. Anyhow, it 
is interesting to read, continues Mr. Freeman, that while all 
the monks of Croyland were being killed, Thurgar, a boy of 
ten years old, had first seen Lentwine, the sub-prior killed, and 
thought he should die too ; and how the Danish Sidroc pitied 
him, for that he was so young and fair, and spared him, and 
took off his little monk’s coat and put on him a Danish 
garment. So the young Thurgar hid himself and escaped, and 
lived to tell men all that he had seen when the Danes burned 
the minster of Croyland. 

There is something more than mere tradition in the associa- 
tion of this ruined abbey of the Lincolnshire Fens with the 
splendid but unavailing efforts of Hereward the Wake against 
the Norman invaders on behalf of the liberty of England, and 
we would fain believe it to be true what Kingsley tells us in 
the story of the Wake’s brave life, that he and his devoted wife, 
Torfrida, do sleep side by side beneath the ruined nave of the 
abbey of Croyland. The old market town of Bourne, in Lincoln- 
shire, was the feudal home of the warlike Wakes, and it is no 
stretch of the fancy to imagine that the abbey was a familiarsight 
to Hereward in his boyish years, before the ban of outlawship 
fell upon him, and he became a desperate wanderer. ‘“ To the 
south and west of Bourne,” writes Kingsley in his story of 
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“ Hereward the Wake,” “ stretched, as now, the illimitable flat RAILWAY TO DAMASCUS, 
of fen, with the spires of Croyland gleaming bright between 
high trees upon the southern horizon ;” and in the stately | IN his report on the trade of Beyrout Mr. McGregor, vice- 
abbey, so often seen by the Wake in his boyhood, tradition | consul at that place, says, concerning the development of rail- 
gives him a resting-place with his high-souled wife after his | ways in Syria, great activity is being displayed in pushing 
troubled life. Fitting it is, therefore, that we should read on | forward the works on the Beyrout-Damascus Railway, and it is 
the last page of Kingsley’s romance—“ The tomb in Croyland ; | expected that the line will be opened tor traffic very shortly. 
ever since the fire blackened it, it has seemed too poor and | Thirty-four kilométres of this line have been constructed on 
mean to cover the dust which once held two such noble | the cog-wheel system, and there are four tunnels, one of which 
souls.” (at Dahr-al-Baidar) is 350 métres long. The train will attain 
Since the time of Hereward the Wake, the history of Croy- | a speed of 16 kilométres per hour, and it is expected that this 
land tells a story of successive misfortunes to the once stately | rate of progress will be exceeded when the permanent way has 
fabric. Fire and earthquake, storm and pillage, have through | thoroughly settled down. The promoters of the railway are 
the centuries gradually brought the splendid pile down to but | confident that there will be a great increase of traffic between 
a vestige of its old magnificence. The choir and transepts were | the termini of the line, and in this connection it may be of 
pulled down at the dissolution of the monasteries during the | interest to note that in 1894 the goods conveyed by road from 
Reformation period, shots from the cannon of Oliver Cromwel! | Damascus to Beyrout and vce versd amounted to 27,000 tons, 
played havoc with the nave, hundreds of tons of stone were | the number of passengers being 14,834—figures which will 
carted away to Spalding in 1712 for building purposes and | probably be largely increased when the advantages of speed 
thirty years later the materials for building buttresses to | and ample accommodation are placed within the reach of the 
strengthen the tower and west front were found cheaply and | public by a reasonable scale of charges. The Damascus- 
easily by pulling down a wall of the south aisle. Mezarib line, which is 65 miles in length, was opened in July 
The only remaining portions of the abbey are the ruins of | last, and, thanks to the lowness of the tariff, there is already a 
the nave, with the very fine west front in a fair state of pre- ; considerable local traffic, which will doubtless develop still 
servation, and the north aisle, now used as the parish church | further when the line from Damascus to Beyrout is completed. 
of Croyland. That there should be still any considerable part | The Damascus-Homs-Biredjik Railway, which forms part of 
of the ruin now standing is due almost entirely to the labours | the strategical system approved by the Ottoman Government, 
of the present rector, the Rev. T. H. le Bceuf. By persistent | will be constructed with a normal gauge, and the State has 
effort he has succeeded in raising a sum of nearly 3,oco/. to- | granted an annual kilometric guarantee of 12,500 francs 
wards keeping intact all that is left of what he justly calls “this | secured by the tithes of the sandjaks through which the line 
noble building, unique in its beauty and a valuable relic inte- | will pass. As regards the Acre-Haiffa-Damascus Railway, 
resting to the architect, the historian and the antiquarian.” there is nothing of an encouraging nature to report, the works 
The drainage of the Fens has caused a contraction of the | having ceased and the result of a spasmodic activity extending 
peat foundaticn, and a consequent sinking in, first in one place | over two years being the construction of a few kilometres of 
and then in another of the piers and walls. Year after year has | line anda small bridge. Although the distance from Haiffa 
the rector watched over this memorial of the interesting past, | to Damascus is much greater than that separating Beyrout 
and by physical exertion as well as by ceaseless supervision | from Damascus, still the difficulties to be overcome in the 
has prevented the abbey of Croyland from settling down into a | construction of the former line are comparatively small, and 
formless heap. the fertile districts traversed are much more likely to afford a 
Ominous cracks still appear in the walls, and the patient | market for British goods. The projected steam tramway along 
loyalty of the rector of Croyland to the trust committed to | the coast from Tripoli to Sidon, for which a concession was 
his keeping must continue to be seconded by the liberality | granted two years ago to a native of the Lebanon, has not yet 
of those who have any interest in our historical buildings, if | been begun; but the necessary capital has been raised in 
Croyland Abbey is to be in the future anything more than a | France, and a French firm has contracted for the construction 
name and a memory. of the line. It is proposed to begin by carrying the tramway 
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as far as Gebail, which lies about 40 kilometres north of Beyrout 
on ihe way to Tripoli, and the remainder of the work is to be 
completed gradually, as the demands of local traffic may 
dictate. The first section of the line will take about a year to 
make. 


WEMBLEY TOWER, 


THE Standard gives the following account of the progress of 
the Wembley Park Tower :— 

During the earlier phase of this gigantic engineering under- 
taking, the four huge steel legs, reared diagonally to support 
the lofty edifice which is ultimately to be raised upon them, 
had to be shored and maintained artificially in their exact 
positions until the permanent steel ties were erected and the 
temporary stays removed. Whilst these operations were going 
on, little or no change was visible to the public eye, and it 
became widely believed that progress had been abandoned. 
Such, however, was by no means the case, and the result of the 
labours of 200 men, with the electric cranes and other appro- 
priate appliances, is the immediate completion of the first 
section of the tower, with its platform of an acre in extent, at 
an elevation of 150 feet above the surface of the ground. All 
the many ponderous girders, weighing 28 to 30 tons apiece, for 
carrying the flooring, have been raised to this level and firmly 
placed, and are now being concreted over for the service of 
visitors. Of the extent of this vast elevated floor a conception 
may be formed by comparison with the vacant space in the 
Haymarket from which Her Majesty’s Theatre has recently 
been cleared away. This lofty platform is only accessible as 
yet by the open lift used by the workmen in their various 
operations. It is an easy way up for those who have strong 
heads, and who may be able to obtain the permission of the 
resident engineer. The reward of the venture will be an 
exquisitely beautiful view of country scenery extending in all 
directions around—verdant and rural, almost without a sus- 
picion of a vast city lying within the range of vision. Towards 
the west Harrow-on-the-Hill is marked, beyond a pretty stretch 
of woodlands, by its pointed spire. Hendon, in the opposite 
direction, spreads out the sheet of placid water at the Welsh 
Harp. Looking south, far away is seen the Great Wheel at 
Earl’s Court, and still further off the Crystal Palace, on 
Sydenham Hill, glistens in the sunbeams. On the north the 
view is restricted by the rising ground, on which the new 
station of the Metropolitan Railway is placed—the ornamental 


waters and rustic bridges within the limits of the recreation park — 
forming an excellent foreground. Not only does the Tower— 
which will ultimately attain to the height of 1,150 feet—possess a 
section sufficiently attractive to be opened for public entertain- 
ment in the coming year, but the ample underground chamber, 
20 feet deep, is also ready to receive the powerful engines which 
have been designed for working the mechanical lifts. These will 
raise freights of seventy passengers at a time with remarkable 
celerity to a height of goo feet when the top platform shall have 
been finished. There will be then still another pinnacle above. 
The engines, for which the bed-blocks and bolts are already 
laid, will work the lifts by steel wire ropes passing over four 
grooved pulleys next the engine, and single-groove pulleys at 
the point of highest elevation. The cages will travel in vertical 
guides, and will be balanced by counterpoises, hydraulic buffers 
being provided to prevent over-winding. There are other well- 
considered safety appliances. The site of the boilers is some 
distance away from the tower, and steam will be led from them 
in pipes to the engine-room. With the steam-power provided, 
and the facilities of the mechanical lifts now existing, the 
progress of the remaining work should be speedy and markedly 
visible to all observers. The tower works are under the 
charge of Mr. Gilbert, the resident engineer for the contractor, 
Mr. Heenan. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 
FEw, the Lzverpool Courter says, even of those directly inte- 
rested in shipping matters have any adequate idea of the 
magnitude and difficulty of the operations which are in pro- 
gress at the north docks. The Dock Board are often accused 
of indifference to the interests of the port, and they rarely take 
the trouble to defend themselves. If they required any vindi- 
cation, they could not do better than point to the great 
Canada-Huskisson scheme of improvement, which, during the 
last few years has been slowly, but surely, advancing towards 
completion under the superintendence of Mr. Lyster and his 
efficient staff. The very nature of the work has forbidden much 
approach to rapidity of execution. The first consideration of 
the Board has necessarily been to interfere as little as possible. 
with current business. It would have been comparatively 
easy, and certainly by no means so costly, to grapple with the 
scheme as a whole. But that would have implied the tem- 
porary, though for the time being complete, cessation of the 


trade in those splendid docks, and such a course would have 
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been attended with risks and inconveniences too obvious to 
need enumeration. Consequently the scheme has, of necessity, 
had to be tackled in a piecemeal fashion. This has not only 
retarded its progress, but has enormously increased its engi- 
neering difficulties. It is gratifying to be able to state, how- 
ever, that in every instance these difficulties have been 
surmounted, and the work has not only been conducted with a 
comparative immunity from accidents of a serious kind, but has 
now reached a point at which it is possible to form a clear idea 
of the advantages it will confer on Liverpool as a seaport 
capable of receiving into dock at all tides the biggest shipping 
in the world. 

One of the earliest portions of the scheme to be undertaken 
by the dock engineer andhis assistants was the improvement 
of the Canada Ioo-feet lock by lengthening and deepening it, 
as well as its immediate approaches. This task is now virtually 
completed, and the lock is 600 feet long and 100 feet wide, with 
a sill laid at the level of 14 feet below old dock sill. To a 
casual observer the lock will not appear to have undergone any 
great change, but the improvements have mainly been below 
the surface, and this fact has constituted the chief difficulty of 
the undertaking, the underpinning of existing walls and other 
expedients having formed a work of extreme delicacy and no 
little anxiety. The lock is probably the largest of its 
kind in the world, and with the sole exceptions of 
the Campania and the JLwucania any merchant vessel 
afloat can “lock” in it. Following upon this improvement 
came the lengthening and straightening of the west wall 
of the Canada Dock, which was desirable for many reasons. 
When the Government fort was removed some years ago to 
Seaforth the embayment in the river wall was filled up and the 
wall itself straightened. That rendered unnecessary the 
retention of the wall in its old shape, especially as it greatly 
curtailed the berthage space. By the straightening of the dock 
wall berthage accommodation is provided for the largest 
steamers entering the river. The dock also has been deepened 
to 16 feet below the level of old dock sill, as compared with the 
9 feet previously allowed. The old passages between the 
Canada and Huskisson Docks, which the exigencies of 
modern shipping have found inadequate, are in course 
of removal, and in their place a new passage 99 feet 
wide, and with a depth of 14 feet below old dock sill, is 
now being built, and is in fact almost completed. The 
removal of the old Battery Street passages has proved one 
of the toughest jobs of the whole undertaking. Although these 
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passages were built forty years ago, they are quite as strong 
now as they were at the time of their construction. Our fore- 
fathers evidently anticipated that they would be large enough 
for all time, and accordingly they built them in the most solid 
fashion. There is no trace of shoddiness in any portion of the 
work, and it has been quite a herculean task to dislodge some 
portions of the masonry, blasting operations having frequently 
to be resorted to. During their excavations the workmen 
alighted upon the old river bed, below which the boulder 
clay is of so hard a substance as to need the services of the 
most powerful men to dig it. 

The new branch dock on the east side of the Canada Dock 
has been completed. A magnificent dock it unquestionably is, 
capable of giving such berthage accommodation as a seaport of 
the importance and activity of Liverpool requires. Sheds of 
the newest types are, of course, to be constructed on the quays 
of this gigantic dock. The single-storey shed on the north 
side, which is 1,043 feet long and 125 feet wide for the greater 
part of its length, may be regarded as practically finished ; 
while the double-storey shed on the south quay, which, by the 
way, has sufficient berthage space to accommodate both the 
Lucania and the Campania at one and the same time, is also 
nearing completion. This shed will be 1,360 feet long and 
95 feet wide. On the west side of the Huskisson Dock the 
work of demolishing the old double and single-storey sheds is 
being rapidly pushed forward, and these will be replaced by a 
commodious new double-storey shed 967 feet long by 94 feet 
wide. The old Cunard Company’s stores, sheds and offices 
are also being demolished, as they occupy the site of the pro- 
posed new graving dock, which will be the largest in the world. 
Its length will be 810 feet, while the dock recently opened at 
Southampton is 750 feet long. 

Hitherto, of course, operations in connection with the new 
graving dock have had to be deferred. For a variety of 
reasons it has been impossible as yet to make any great pro- 
gress in this direction or with the new river entrances to the 
Canada-Huskisson portion of the docks. At present boats 
entering the Huskisson Dock are compelled to pass through 
the Huskisson West Lock. Until the completion of the new 
go-feet passage from the Canada and Huskisson Docks pro- 
vides an additional means of ingress and egress it will be im- 
possible to close the Huskisson West Lock, which now 
furnishes the only mode of entrance. As the lock occupies 
the site of the new graving dock it follows that this work 
cannot just yet be undertaken. Probably, however, an early 
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period of the new year will witness some decisive steps in con- 
nection with the construction of the new graving dock, and the 
figures above quoted indicate what a boon it will undoubtedly 
prove to shipping people. 

With the new half-tide dock and river entrances a more 
favourable state of things is to be reported. Excellent progress 
has so far been made, and the work is still being pushed 
forward as expeditiously as its nature will permit, in order that 
the new docks may as soon as possible have the full benefit of 
the deep water system, which will then be available. The new 
half-tide dock is being built on the site of the present Sandon 
Basin and Wellington Half-tide Dock, and will have entrances 
from the river of 100 feet, 80 feet and 40 feet respectively. The 
sills of the principal entrances are being laid at the level of 
20 feet 6 inches below old dock sill. It is worthy of note, too, 
that the passages from the half-tide dock to the Hus- 
kisson Dock and from the latter to the Canada Dock will each 
be go feet wide. The greater part of the east wall of the new 
half-tide dock is already built. When this part of the scheme 
is completed the largest vessels frequenting the port will be 
able to enter the half-tide dock at high water of any tide, and 
thence by means of a pumping system similar to that which 
prevails at the Coburg Dock they will be able to pass at any 
time into the surrounding docks, where the berthage and shed 
accommodation are of a kind worthy of the great vessels 
entering this port. 

So far as the wit of man can foresee the gigantic opera- 
tions how approaching completion will equip Liverpool with 
everything she can require to maintain her supremacy 
amongst the seaports of the world. It is scarcely credible 
that vessels of too great a width and draught of water to 
enter these huge docks are ever likely to enter the mer- 
chant service. Our ancestors, of course, held the same view 
fifty years ago, and we know how completely it has been 
falsified. But so far as the most expert authorities can judge, 
the dimensions of merchant vessels are never likely to outstrip 
the accommodation at the Canada-Huskisson system, which is 
confidently expected to keep Liverpool abreast of the require- 
ments even of this ever-advancing age. The work, despite its 
inherent difficulties, is being carried out in a lasting and 
durable fashion worthy of the traditions of the port, and too 
much praise cannot be accorded to the engineering officials 
who have not only designed the scheme, but under whose 
inspiring and watchful guidance it is rapidly developing into 
one of the great mechanical triumphs of the age. 
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IN the Isle of Man there are some forty-six miles of light. 
railways, the principal of them securing communication from. 
Douglas to Castletown and Port Erin on one hand, and Peel 
and Ramsey on the other. They are well patronised, and, as. 
a conveyance, not unpleasant. Their travelling arrangements, 
it is true, are almost as informal as those of a tramway car. 
There are no continuous brakes, even on lengthy trains. 
running at thirty-five miles an hour. Interlocked points. 
are unknown, except at Douglas, and signal-boxes, foot- 
bridges, subways, and even platforms are all dispensed. 
with. The financial position of the enterprise leaves 
no room for complaint. According to a correspondent of the 
Times, the capital expenditure was made somewhat heavy (it. 
averages nearly 10,000/, a mile) by the high price of materials 
at the time of construction ; but, nevertheless, the revenue 
easily affords a dividend of 5 per cent. Passenger traffic is. 
naturally the mainstay, the numbers amounting to over 600,000 
a year. What light railways are desired for in England is to 
facilitate and cheapen the carriage of goods, and the experience 
of the Manx promoters in this department is worth noting. 
The merchandise traffic amounts annually to about 22,020 tons, 
and the receipts are 2,900/._ This shows the scale of charges. 
to be about 2s 8d@ a ton, and the average haul is not calculated. 
to exceed twelve miles. English railways obtain the same 
rates, carrying the goods on the whole about twice as far. 
This would seem to be a lucrative scale of business for the 
Manxmen ; but it is said to be the reverse, and the authorities. 
declare that it would be more profitable for them to decline 
heavy traffic, such as minerals, altogether. 

The Bishop of Chester writes :—On revisiting Cardigan- 
shire, in which I once lived for some years, I have been so 
strongly impressed with its special need of improved railway 
accommodation that I venture to submit in your columns its case 
for State assistance. 

Cardiganshire, as a glance at the map will show, is long and 
narrow in shape, with such railway accommodation as it. 
possesses running mainly along its eastern edge. Its seaboard 
south of Aberystwith—a length of nearly forty miles—and the 
extensive uplands rising behind are practically unprovided 
for. The population of the county is thin and steadily 
diminishing, partly through the closing of lead mines 
in the north and partly through the attraction of its. 
manhood to the manufacturing centres of Glamorgan- 
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shire and Monmouthshire. It is obvious that the con- 
sequent dearth and expensiveness of labour adds to the 


farmer’s troubles; and distance from a railway with long 


haulage over difficult roads makes his plight still worse. 
Further, such population as there is lies largely in the little 
towns and the fertile valleys of the coast, but lack of railway 
facilities prevents the inhabitants of this district from making 
the best of themselves and their produce. The people of 
Cardiganshire are thrifty and industrious and have long been 
noted for the self-denial which enables them to educate so 
many of.their sons for the learned professions. In this respect 
it is the most interesting and laudable county in Wales, and it 
would be difficult to find its match, except in Scotland. But 
for commercial enterprises on the large scale capital is wanting. 
The county, as a whole, and especially in the parts referred to, 
is poor, and, since its eggs are all in the agricultural basket, it 
must become poorer still, if things go on as they are. 

I am far from forgetting that a depression which results 
from several combined causes cannot be relieved by a single 
remedy. But that improved railway communication would 
confer great and varied advantages on Mid-Cardiganshire and 
would thus join hands with other remedial measures is beyond 
adoubt. It would develop the resources of the district by 
finding for its farm produce and for the fish which is plentiful 
in Cardigan Bay a ready market among the swarming in- 
dustrial population of Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire ; 
would bring back coal, lime and other supplies ; and would 
open up and render accessible some delightful bathing-places 
on the coast. 

The idea of a light railway is not new in these parts. 
Nearly ten years ago, at the request of Mr. Stephen Evans 
and other gentlemen interested in the district, the well-known 
engineer Sir J. W. Szlumper surveyed and reported favourably 
on two routes for a 2-foot narrow-gauge railway from Llandyssil 
—the then terminus of the Great Western Railway, at the 
south-east corner of the county—to New Quay, a little port 
and bathing-place about half-way between Aberystwyth and 
Cardigan. But the movement stopped short, the available 
capital of the district being insufficient. 

Since then the Great Western Railway has advanced along 
the southern edge to Newcastle Emlyn, and this might now be 
amore convenient starting-point than Llandyssil. The light 
railway might run thence northwards through Mid-Cardigan- 
shire, but within such easy distance of the coast as to keep 
touch with its fertile valleys and fishing villages, past New 


Quay to Aberayron, some 16 miles south of Aberystwyth. 
Thence it might be carried up the Ayron Valley or along a 
line nearer the coast, till it joined the Manchester and Milford 
Railway at some convenient point between Lampeter and 
Aberystwyth. I am, of course, only sketching the route 
tentatively and roughly. But as it is certain that these sections 
of Cardiganshire sorely need railway accommodation of this 
kind, it is hardly less certain that unaided local resources 
cannot supply it. I venture, therefore, to ask if what has been 
found right and good for Ireland might not be equally good 
and right for Wales—whether the State might not be justified 
in lending Cardiganshire a financial hand to help its local 
resources in forming such a guarantee as would powerfully 
attract capital to an enterprise so serviceable to the neighbour- 
hood and, in the opinion of competent judges, so likely to turn 
out well as a railway investment ? 
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THIS theatre, which six months ago was all but totally destroyed 
by fire, has been reopened to the public after reconstruction and 
rearrangement, under the direction of Mr. F. C. Phipps, archi- 
tect. Onthe ground floor there are the stalls and pit, the dress 
circle and the family circle occupy the first floor, and the second 
and third floors are respectively the upper circle and gallery. 
While’the chief structural arrangements of the building thus 
remain as before, there are many improvements in detail which 
combine to make it one of the finest, as it was formerly, and is 
still one of the largest theatres inthe United Kingdom. A few 
of the more notable changes on the former theatre are :—The 
lowering of the roof of the auditorium by some 15 or 16 feet, 
which imparts a sense of compactness to the house formerly 
absent ; the lessening of the depth of the stage by Io feet, and 
the addition of that space to the floorage of the pit ; the inser- 
tion of two proscenium walls between the stage and the audi- 
torium, and the widening of the prosceniumitself. Very special 
provision is made to prevent the spread of fire. The two pro- 
scenium walls already mentioned are separated by a space 
of 10 feet, and the roofs of the auditorium and the stage are 
completely dissevered. In front of the stage also a fire-resisting 
curtain has been fitted up. It consists of an iron framework 
covered on both sides with asbestos boards, the spaces between 
being filled in with solid silicate of cotton, so that both a fire- 
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resisting and a heat-resisting curtain is provided, and it is 
believed that with this curtain down the stage might be burned 
out and the auditorium remain intact. The Lyceum Theatre, 
Edinburgh, built by the same architect, Mr. F. C. Phipps, 
London, was the first theatre in the United Kingdom to have 
an iron curtain that went up in one piece with this air space 
between. That curtain has iron plates on both sides, and 
weighs from five to six tons. The weight of the improved 
curtain in the new Glasgow theatre is not more than three and 
a half tons. In addition to this, water from the mains is laid 
with hydrants on to every floor of the theatre and the stage. 
The iron curtain can be lowered in little over half a minute, 
and is worked by hydraulic power. The stage is 42 feet in 
depth by 72 feet in width, and is therefore of ample depth for 
the production of any class of drama or pantomime. It is also 
constructed with every mechanical contrivance and no gas has 
been laid on to any part. On either side of the proscenium 
there are three stage boxes—one on the stalls level, one 
on the dress circle level and another on the upper 
circle level—flanked by solid Corinthian pillars, which 
bear an arch spanning the proscenium. A massive gilded 
frame encloses the stage opening, and in the tympanum 
of the arch is a brightly decorative painting by Mr. Ballard, 
London, representing Apollo and the Muses. The act drop 
has been painted by Mr. T. F. Dunn, Springing from the 
gallery floor on each side of the theatre is a series of groins 
extending to the top of the building. The ceiling itself is a 
circle surrounded by an elaborately decorated cornice divided 
into eight raised ornamental panels. The ceiling and also the 
box fronts and proscenium are made of fibrous plaster. The 
general scheme of colouring is white and gold for the structural 
parts, and cherry-coloured plush for the hangings and arm rests, 
while the seats are covered with greenish peacock blue. For 
the back walls the colour adopted is a warm terra-cotta Inthe 
disposition of the accommodation in the auditorium the formerly 
existing arrangement has been adhered to, The stalls are 
as before in seven rows aggregating 170 chairs, and 
the space of 1o feet taken from the stage is added to 
the pit, where a notable departure is made by the 
provision of cushioned seats. ‘The dress circle accommodates 
166 persons, and the family circle 158, and in the upper circle 
about 400 persons can be comfortably seated. The back wall 
of the circle is arranged in a series of arcades filled in with 
glass, so that people standing in the corridor may see the stage 
without going into the auditorium, From all parts of the 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 


house, even from the back of the pit, seated for about 1,090, 
and the gallery, seated for about 800, an excellent view of the 
stage is obtained. Altogether the theatre will give accommo- 
dation to nearly 3,000 people. The crush-rooms, bars and 
offices, which were not destroyed by the fire, have been re-' 
decorated and refurnished. The lighting of the building is 
mainly by electricity, but, for the purposes chiefly of ventila- 
tion, a gas sunlight of new design, and the first of the kind ever 
erected, is placed in the ceiling. For heating the theatre a 
mecnanical process has been adopted. While’ the comfort 
and convenience of the public have been fully cared for, the 
interests of those engaged behind the scenes have not been 
neglected. For their use a new tenement has been erected, 
divided into additional dressing, property and screen-rooms 
and other offices, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to’ 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


16073. John Hickton, for “Improvements in self-retaining 
windows for houses, &c.” 

16144. James Kellett Oldfield, for “Improvements in 
connection with water-waste preventers.” 

16202. John Wootton, for “Improvements in apparatus 
relating to the manufacture of bricks, tiles, pipes and the like.” 

16334. Percy Birkett, for “Improvements in fasteners for 
window sashes, casements, doors, &c.” 

16337. Robert Leigh Harrison, for ‘Improved means for 
securing chimney-pots to stacks.” 

16339. Frederick Alfred Egleton, for “ A gutter bracket for 
securing O.G. and other gutters.” 

163605. Berthel Georg Pagh Moller, for “ An instrument for 
measuring the draught in chimneys and the like.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. : 


ADOPTED BY HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 


THE “EIFFEL” PATENT STAIR TREAD, ri ag 


A NON-SLIPPING, DURABLE, AND ADVERTISING ——<— 


STAIR TREAD. | | 


For every description of Iron Wood or Stone Steps (either circular or straight), Ship Staircases, Inclined 
Subways, Shop Entrances, Flooring, &c. 


TEN ORDERS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM ONE “°OCIETY ALONE. 
The attention of Architects ig specially directed to this 
read. 


woo he Tread lg durable, simple, and of eo ba used with edvantage round 
dangerous machinery, &c. 
i Numerous Testimonials 
a Received. 

\\S 2. ama 4 S65) Awarded Diploma 

at Y \ > Ha \\ Silver Medal 
Zn N \ mF SE : Birmingham, 1894, 
32 SSS BAS SAMPLES & PRICE LISTS 

= Ww SS SS ON APPLICATION, 

&& : 

THE EIFFEL” PATENT STAIR TREAD COMPANY, LIMITED, 


104 KING ST., MANCHESTER. Works & Warehouses: ROCHDALE. 


THE “E.R. A.” PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. — 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 
Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 
new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 
with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 

definition of detail. San 2 


s@y- For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 
———— —>—_ 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
ze eae Smith, F.RILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of yearsall sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
Sor numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the none 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
. ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . a Ou GieO 
For Quarter Page . ° . . . 5) FPO Se 
For Half Page ° ° ® ® ° ° ° 410 QO 
For a page : ° . ° E Poet; ©) 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . : A 710/27) 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a sertes of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 
175 Strand, London, W.C, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Sept. 23.--For Three-storeyed Building to 
Contain Board Offices, &c., for the Guardians. Mr, H. 
Walton, Clerk, Alnwick. 

AXBRIDGE —Sept. 20.—For Tramp Wards at the Work- 
house. Mr. A. Powell, C.E., 3 Unity Street, College Green, 
Bristol. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 21.—For Additions to Brierley Church 
Schools. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BELFAST.—For Building Shops, Enlarging Others and 
Conversion of Houses into Shops. Mr, J. J. McDonnell, 
Architect, Chichester Street, Belfast. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Sept. 24.—For Alterations and Addi- 
tions to Committee-room at Waterloo Road Workhouse. 
Master of the Workhouse, Waterloo Road, S.E. 

BOLTON.— Sept. 25.— For Building Artisans’ Dwellings. 
Mr. Henry Shelmerdine, Architect, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

BROMLEY.—Sept. 24,.—For Surface-water Drainage at 
Mason’s Hill. Mr. Fred H, Norman, District Council Offices, 
Bromley, Kent, 

BROMYARD —Oct. 16.—For Erection of Buildings and 
Making Structural Alterations at Workhouse. Mr; A. Hill 
Parker, 5 Foregate Street, Worcester. 


BURGESS HILL—Sept. 21.—For Additions to Board 
Schoois. Messrs. Loader & Long, Architects, 54 Old Steine, 
Brighton. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Oct, 7.-—For Construction of Precipitating 
Tanks, Sludge Tanks, Press-house Buildings, and Works in 
Connection. Mr. J. T. Wood, Engineer, 3 Cook Street, 
Liverpool. 

CARDIFF.—Sept. 25 —For Building House, Steam-roller 
Shed, Stables, Offices and Cart Shed. Mr. W. Harper, 
Borough Engineer. 

CARMARTHEN.—Sept. 27.— For Building Board School, 
Pentrepoth. Mr. Thomas Walters, Clerk, 31 Quay Street, 
Carmarthen. 

CATFORD.—Sept. 24.—For Kerbing, Tar-paving, Channel- 
ling and Metalling Work. Mr. Edward Wright, Board of 
Works Offices, Catford, S.E. 


CHELTENHAM.—Sept. 26.—For Provision of Additional 
Filter-beds and Water Storage at Waterworks, Dowdeswell. 
The Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

CREWE.—Sept. 24 —For Building Isolation Hospital. 
G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 

DARLINGTON. — Sept. 23.— For Erection and Finishing 
Technical College. Mr. Geo. Gordon Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A,, 
Northgate, Darlington. 

DENBIGH.—Oct. 7.-—-For Taking-down and Rebuilding 
Upper Bedwell Bridge. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, County Sur- 
veyor, Denbigh. 

DONCASTER.—Sept. 24.—For Rebuilding King’s Head. 
Mr. Herbert Athron, Architect, Dolphin Chambers, Doncaster. 

ENNISCORTHY.—Oct. 2.—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. C. A. Owen, Architect, 16 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

GILDERSOME,—Sept. 24.-For Heating by Hot Water 
Board Schools. Mr. J. Ellis, School Board Offices, Gilder- 
some, Yorks. 

GLASGOW.—Sept. 20.—For Alterations to Police Station 
and Erection of Police Station and Fire-engine Station. Mr. 
J. Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GREENWICH,—Sept. 26.—For Alterations and Works at 
Workhouse. Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, Architect, Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich. 

GREAT HARWOOD.—Oct. 5.—For Sludge-pressing Plant 
and Machinery for Joint Outfall Sewage-disposal Works at 


Mr. 


Martholme. Messrs. Brierley & Holt, Engineers, Blackburn. 
GREAT-WESTERN RAILWAY.—Oct. 7.—For Supply o 
Materials for One Year from November 1 prox. Mr. G, K,. 


Mills, Paddington Station, W. 

HALIfax.—Oct. 2,—For Building Boiler-house and Seating 
Three Boilers, Copley Mills. Mr. A. Dalzell, Architect, 
15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Oct. 2.—For Erection of a Town Hall 
and Public Offices. Mr. H. Mair, Vestry Hall, Broadway, 
Hammersmith, W. 

HASTINGS.—Sept. 21.—For Building Church. 
Elworthy & Son, Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

HAVERSTOCK HILL.—Oct. 3—For Workshops at N.W. 
Fever Hospital. Messrs. Pennington & Son, Architects, 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

HENDON.—Sept. 23.—For Erection of a Small Corrugated 
Iron Probationary Ward at Hospital, Mr, S..S, Grimley, The 
Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


Messrs. 
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HIGHAM,—Sept, 30.—For Supply of 2,400 Pipes for Water- 
works. Mr. Richard Prall, 149 High Street, Rochester. 

HINDLEY.—Sept. 27.—For Additions to St. Peter’s Schools. 
Messrs. Henry Wall & Sons, Surveyors, 8 King Street, Wigan, 


HUNTINGDON.—Sept. 28.—For Repairs to Bridges, Cul- 
verts, &c. Mr. Borison, County Surveyor. 


ISLINGTON.—Sept. 24.—For Underground Conveniences, 
Upper Holloway. Mr. J. Patten Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper 
Street, Islington, 

ISLINGTON.—Sept. 26.—For Erection and Fitting-up of 
Several Blocks of W.C. Buildings, Laying of New Drainage, 
&c., at the Cornwallis Road Workhouse. Mr. Wm, Smith, 
Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, E.C. 


KELLS.—Oct, 7.—For Construction of Waterworks, Service 
Reservoir, Filter-beds, Pump-house and Turbine-pit, Supply of 
Turbines and Pumps, Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. J. H. H. Swiney, 
Engineer, Avenue Chambers, Belfast. 


KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD, — Sept. 26. — For Building Four 
Improved Cottages, Mr. S. Watson, New Hucknall Colliery, 
Mansfield. 

LAVENHAM.—Sept. 23.—For Building Cemetery Chapel. 
Mr, John S. Corder, Architect, Wimbourne House, Ipswich. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 24 —For Lightning Conductors, Mr. John 
King, Clerk, Union Offices, East Parade, Leeds. 


LEICESTER,—Sept. 21.—For Building Turkish’ Baths, &c, 
Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 

LETTERSTON.—Oct. 3.—For Building Nine Brick Houses, 
Mr. D. Edward Thomas, Architect, Haverfordwest. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Sept. 30.—For Erection of 
Temporary Iron Structures, including Gas, Water and Fire 
Services, Fire Alarm, Recording Clock, Telephone and Sani- 
tary Systems, and Heating Arrangements at their Asylums, 
situate at Banstead, near Sutton, Surrey, and Colney Hatch, N., 
respectively. To be carried out by the Builder who obtains 
the Contract for building the Asylums., 

LURGAN.—Sept. 27.—Alterations to Lecture Hall. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

MALDON.—Sept. 26—For Building Three Villas. Mr. 
P, M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon. 

MARKINCH.—Sept. 21.—Police Station, Mr. David Henry, 
Architect, Church Square, St. Andrews, N.B. 


MOUNTAIN ASH —Oct. 2.—For Building Infant School. for 
100 Children at Cefnpennar. Mr. M. Morgan, Architect, 
Mountain Ash, 


NANTYMOEL.—Sept. 23.—Additions to Board Schools. Mr, 
J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 


NEw MALDEN.—Sept. 23.—For Building House. Mr. 
Davison, Glebeside, New Malden. 
NORTH ORMESBY.—For Building Parish Hall. Messrs. 


R, Lofthouse & Son, Architects, Middlesbrough. 
PADDINGTON.—Sept. 30.—For Erection of Five Loose 
Horse-boxes. Mr. Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow 
Road, W. 
PENISTONE.—For Building Two Cottages and Addition to 
Shop. Mr. H. J. Brettoner, Architect, Penistone, 


PENZANCE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Club Premises, 
A, O. Caldwell, Architect, Penzance. 


POOLE.—Sept. 26,—For New Quay Wall and Dredging in 
Connection. Messrs, Kinipple & Jaffrey, Engineers, 3 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


ROSCREA.—Sept. 26.—For Construction of Waterworks. 
Messrs, Ryan & Hickson, Engineers, 22 Nassau Street, Dublin. 


ROSEHEARTY, — Sept. 30.— For Building Presbyterian 
Manse. Messrs, Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Union 
Street, Aberdeen, 


RUDDINGTON. — For Building Small Factory. Mr. R. 
Hardy, Ruddington. 

SANDGATE.—Oct. 4—For Erection of Sixteen Coastguard 
Houses. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


SEVENOAKS,—Sept, 21.—For Alterations to Schools. 
Thomas Potter, Architect, 49 London Road, Sevenoaks. 


SOUTHGATE.—Sept. 20.—For Supply and Delivery of 2,400 
Lineal Feet Norwegian Kerb, to Three Feet Norwegian 
Granite Quadrants, 4o Tons 3-Inch Leicestershire Granite 
Cubes and 21 Tons 4-Inch by 5-Inch Leicestershire Granite 
Setts. Mr, C. G. Lawson, Council Offices, Palmer’s Green, N. 


SOUTHEND.—Sept. 23.—For Laying Pipe Sewer in Market- 
place. Mr. Harold Harlock, Clarence Road, Southend. 


SouTH MOLTON.—Sept. 24.—For Reconstruction of 
Service Reservoir. Mr, J. R. Shopland, Engineer, Swindon. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


re oor —“Dincrusta=U Malton. wa ceconron 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. - SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895.— PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &o. 


CEILINGS at I/- per Yard, 21 inches wide. 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, Wa tendon ‘reicphone No. 8.108. 
SOLID IN COLOUR! SOLID IN RELIEF! SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


- BES Ta 


> 


siceialiiciniaaaiacil IN EVERYTHING. 


LEGGOTT’S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, - 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


Wae LEGGOTT. LTD, (28, tieH, Hovsors, Lowoox, wc, 


AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
eS 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


HARE 


With their Improved 
SILENS” OPENERS, 
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ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAst.—Sept. 20.—For Repairs at 
Workhouse and Infirmary. Messrs. Wilson, Son & Aldwinckle 
Vestry Hall, Cable Street, E 


ST PANcRAS.—Oct 17.—For Building Casual Wards. 
Messrs, A. & C, Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


TENDERS. 


BARTON-UNDER-* FEDW OD, 
For Extension of Pipe Sewer (620 Yards) to Barton Green, 
Barton-under-Needwood, for the Tutbury Rural District 


“ee il. . G. : B -on-Trent. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 23—-For Additions to School Pg otoray Mo Gee tae nen We fiace 5 
at Bucknall. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Howard Place, Jones Bre imaurice Birmingham 250 0 0 
: : 

Hanley. ay J. Tomlinson, Derby : i : 216 10 o 
STOWMARKET.—Sept. 25.—For Building House and Shop. Tunnicliffe, Barton-under-Needwood . 215 0 O 
Mr. Henry G. Bishop, Architect, Stowmarket. J. C. Hunter, Barton-under-Needwood 207,10 10 
SYDLING.—Sept 29.—-For Enlargement of Infant School. T. Perkins, Eggington . . . . - 194 18 6 
Mr. J. Sherry, Sydling, Dorset. W. SHARP, Barton-under-Needwood (accepted). 183 19 6 
Surveyor’s estimate ; «200 rr otro 


TOTTENHAM.—Sept. 24. 
Murphy, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Sept. 24.—For Erection of Board-room 


for School Board. Mr. W. A Longmore, 
Alie Street, Whitechapel, E.C. 


WANSTEAD.—Oct. 4.—For Making 
Mr. Wm. Blewitt, District Council Offices, 


WARRINGTON.— Oct. 28,—For Manufacture of about Twenty 


Millions of Common and Pressed Bricks. 
County Offices, Preston. 
WEST HaAm.—Sept. 24--For Corrug 


Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough.Engineer, Stratford, E. 


WEsT HARTLEPOOL.—Sept. 20.—F 
Schools for 1,375 


Mr. E. Percy Hinde, Architect, Liverpool. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Urban 


District Council Offices. Messrs. Price 


Wilde, Joint Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 
20.—For 


WHITTINGTON Moor —Sept. 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. H. T. Twelves, 
Derbyshire. 


WHITTINGHAM.—Sept. 28 —For Building Hospital and 


Reception Wards at County Asylum. 
Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Chamb 


WOODBRIDGE —For New Premises. 
Architect, Northgate Street, Ipswich. 


WORKINGTON.—Sept. 25.—For Additions 


Messrs, Willink & Thicknesse, Architec 
Liverpool. 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 


Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES &C 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, ? Reduced, Coloured. 


Telegrams, “ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 
a 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES. 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E£.0.. 


Uadertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 5 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices. with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Uinen. Sontinuous 
Sheets. &c., sent on application 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Incian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slunt 


For Making-up Roads. 


Children, with Caretaker’s 


Mr. E. 


with Manholes, | 
F.R.I.B.A., 7 Great 


COOPER, Surveyo 


of Several Roads. 
Wanstead. 


Mr. F. C. Hulton, 


ies Surveyor’s estimate 
ated Iron Building. » 


For Building Dwelli 


or Building Board 


House, &c. 


the Bedlington Urban District Council. 


C. W. Williamson, Sunderland ; 
J. J. & J. Robson, Newcastle-on- Tyne 
G, Maughan, Jarrow-on-Tyne 
J. Thompson, Jesmond 

J. WARDLAW, Newcastle-on-Tyn 


BEDLINGTON. 


For Providing and Laying 1,3co Yards of 9-inch Pipe Sewers, 


nspection Shafts and Branch Drains, for 


Mr. W. W, 
Ds 
.£440 0 8 
431 2 7 
414 16 8 
te ae GAS) 
e (accepied ) 369 16 8 
: : 414 0 0 


BELFAST. ai 
ng and Alterations and Additions to 


Premises in Duncairn Gardens, for Mr. S. A. Johnston. 
Mr. HERBERT SYKES, Architect, Whitehall Buildings, 


Ann Street, Belfast. 


J. Jourdan, Belfast 
A Allen, Belfast . 
Manelly & McLean 


& Wooler and S. J. 


Additions to 
Whittington Moor, 


Messrs Simpson & 
ers, Blackburn. 


Mr. T. W. Cotman, 


Architect, Brynm 


T. Griffiths & Son, 
to Rectory. 
ts, 14 Castle Street, THOMAS & STEPHE 


E. Morgan, Swanse 


W. J. TYRELL, Belfast * 
* Accepted and revi 


J. D. Williams, Knighton 
D. Jenkins, Swansea 


D Thomas & W. Evans, Ammanfor 


.£520 0 O 

. 449 9 0 

, Belfast 430 0 O 
: “460° (0 40 


sed Tender. 
BETTWS. 


For Alterations and Additions at Bettws Board School, for the 
Llandilofawr School 


Board. Mr. 
arles, Ammanford. 


HENRY HERBERT, 


£1,160 0 Oo 

T.COO ONTO 

Bettws : 1,080 of o 
996 I0 oO 

NS, Llandilo (accepted ) 924.13) 40 
a ; : é : gol Io oO 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


** Quantity Surveyors’ Tables’’ for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Uithographed by retuyn of 
post certain, 

Plans. &c., best sty:e 


J. L. ALLDAY. 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
cimettibieeia BIRMINGHAM, 
LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 


MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PHOTO OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


Reet. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff: 
‘Quantities’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. Gd. each; six 


or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furniyal Street, Holborn, London, E.0, 


Tiles, Dippers, Water Bortles, Drawing Boards, T-Syua res, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &ec., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S. ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


“KOH-I-NOOR’” 


HEXACON DRAWING PENCIL, I4 pecreEEs 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-J 


Ses 


c/ 
MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). hve 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


SPOTTISWOODE & GO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commervial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
(Ilustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


ty 


REMARKABLY DURABLE 5.0/2 


ationers, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C 
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SUPPLEMENT 


[Supr. 20, 1895. 


BEVERLEY. 


For Works at Outfall, including Piling, Making and Fixing 


New Doors, &c. Mr. W. EVANS, 
Beverley. 
J. Harman, Hull . 


J. SANQUIN, Hull (accepted ) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Surveyor, Hengate, 


: L850 hip 0. 
. . 7D UO nO 


For Building Branch Post Office at Five Ways, Birmingham, 


for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. 
A 

R. Fenwick . £3270 ORO LT Se Cuno 
W. Robinson 217570170 20° 010 
Whitehouse . Bailey Ce) 20m OmEO 
G. Trentham 3,147.90 20 TOu OMG 
J. Moffatt & Sons 2.95000 10 Fe, ) © 
Smith & Pitts 2,948 oO O 60" 0: 0 
J. BARNSLEY & SONS (accepted) 2,795.00 10 oO" 0 
R, M. Hughes 2.827 2'G.. Ot TOO nano 


BRIDGERULE. 


A. Allowance: for Old Materials. 


For New Overshot Waterwheel, with Shafting, Gear Work 
Pulleys, &c., for Driving Farm Machinery at Southlands, 


Bridgerule, Devon 
Warner & Co., London : 
E. Howell & Co., Poole . : 
C. Cadle, Dublin . : : 
Bodley Bros, Exeter . : : 
F. Bradley, Kidderminster . : ° 
Cardigan Engineering vem re 
E Box, Launceston . - 
Ellacott & Son, Plymouth 
J. A. Pearce, Tavistock 
S. Wivell, Holsworthy . 
W. SMALE, Holsworthy (accepted ) 


. £204 14 


ist 
ut 
Ll 
le) 
(o) (alo ile io fKe ele) ee) ie! 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


For Semi-detached Villas, Stable and Premises, Trinity Road, 
for Mr. W. Day. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Welling- 


ton Road, Bridlington Quay. 
Ee = Hudson, Bridlington Quay 


R, BAILEY, Bridlington Quay (accepted) . 


1,207 O10 
1, 200550) 50 


For New Sewer, Bath Road, Devizes. 


BROMLEY. 

For Additions to Lynton House, Bromley, Kent, for Mr. 
Daniel Grinsted. Messrs. WADMORE, WADMORE 
MALLETT, Architects, 35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C, 

Arnaud & Low, Bromley . : : . £9270 
Crossley & Son, Bromley . : ; : - 904) 5000 
T. D. Graty, Bromley . 5 ; ‘ $33 (O00 
F, P. Duthoit, Bromley : : 820 0 O 
D. PAYNE, Bromley (accepted sae ; 800 0 O 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


For Paving and Sewering East Derby Street, for the Town 


Council. 


H. HoLLoway, Wolverhampton (accepted ) - £2950 10 


CORK. 


For Building Two Houses, Western Road, Cork. Mr. CHRISTO- 


PHER F, O’SULLIVAN, C.E., B.E., Architect, Queen Street, 
Cork. 
W. Gaul, Cork. 2 : - ° . £930 0 O 
Duggan Bros, Cork . ° ; . 930 7.0)00 
Ds 0! CALLAGHAN, Cork (accepted eA : 885 0 oO 


DEVIZES. 


Mr. F. G. BILLINGHAM, 
Borough Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. A. J, RANDALL, 


Surveyor, Devizes. 


G. Bell, Tottenham . . : ; . . £684 0 0 
H. Ash, Devizes . : ; : 1520 BOMRO 
G. BROWN, Devizes (accepted eer ° 488 5 0 


DITCHINGHAM. 


For Pair of Cottages and Sinking of Well, &c., Tindall Hall 


Farm, Broome Estate, near Ditchingham. 


J. Gibbons, Crowfield, Ipswich ; £6 373;.omo 
S. Y. Brock & Son, Alburgh, Harleston « * 360 Soro 
G. Martin & Sons, Bungay . : .! 3aaerio 
R. Morriss, Ditchingham (accepted) 338 16 4 
G. Bedwell, Earsham, pameey4 Sables! only, 

informal) . 235° sG 6 
J. Eldin, Broome, Bungay : : : : 275 2Oim0 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1) inch; 
Fineness, 2, 500 


~ BeHINK "4 PORTLAND GEMENT. 


seven days. 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
i Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
paras and Hereford Water 
, Work 
} Specially adapted for Con. 
ore Floors & Street Paving. 
@ ‘ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand- -carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &eo. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO BLUE 
Lias Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Ballway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
aus me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Lilustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 188f 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS, L~ 
MEE Be Ki A R H L FARBLE,“*s.™™ 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVES!- 


RITCHIE & CO., 


ENGINEERS. 


ART METAL 


Wrorkers. 


LUX-GALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


MAUGHAN’S 


PATENT 


CEYSER 


IS CoLtp 
Gea 


B. WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W: 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Ottice: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ML! COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] (1871. 


Telephone, 


862, 


Telegrams, 


“IMMER, LONDON,” tra 


RpmneonenaRe 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’ 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake). 


Signs, Grilles, 
Lifts. 


Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 


“Model Dwelling," New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


Fike W)\) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
us 4), DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
7 _ DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRICHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 
——_ 


HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
HOIR CASSOCKS and SURPLICES.— 
Apply for New Price List from the actual 

makers. Easy payments for poor Missions, 


THOMAS PRATT &:SONS, 


Clerical Outfitters, 22 to 24 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THF 
ARCHITECT.” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.O. - 


LONDON. E.C. 


AN, & 
Ak, 596, BOTHWELL ST 
=~. GLASCOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
oe 
DEPTFORD. GRAVESEND. 

For Public Baths and Washhouses to be Erected at Laurie | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the* King’s Head Public- 
Grove, New Cross, Parish of St, Paul, Depford. Quan- house and the adjoining Shop.and House, Nos 7 and 8 
tities by Mr. W. J. FARTHING. King Street, Gravesend, for Mr. George Matthews 

A B Amold, DL., Milton Hall, Gravesend (brother of Sir 
J. J. Wise © A390, 5520 Or 0 « £322.40 So se4om O20 Edwin and Sir Arthur Arnold). Mr. A. G. SMITH, M.S.A., 
G. E. Todd om 457.713 nO O ish iG) @ 275 00 Architect, Gravesend. 
B.E. Nightingale 33,975 o o 490 0 O 351.0". 0 W. H. ARCHER, Gravesend (accepted) . . £2,800 0 © 
Balaam Bros. . 33,875 0 0 480 0 0 278 © 0| Foy Building. Two New Classrooms at the Milton Road 
G.Godson&Sons 33,875 0 0 480 0 0 140 0 0 Schools, for the School Board of the United District of 
Harris & Wardrop 33,837 0 © ie neki lee 9 fe Gravesend, Mr, A. G, Smiru, M.S.A,, Architect, 
F. & H.F. Higgs 33,800 0 o 465 0 oO I50 0 O Gravesend: 
H. Wall & Co. . 33,747. 0 0 469 0 0 BRON OY <0 H. W. Martin, Gravesend . , : ! .£498 0 oO 
Killby& Gayford 33,600 0 0 473 0 0 146 0 0 T. De Wardt, Gravesend . at ant anit bal OTC 
Walle oes) 33493 9-0 , 460 OfronieE58 (90. ‘o WYapLuitce; Gtavesend: aa) Mie we ALG 1 son CO 
W. Wallis ; 32,9990) Oy O 500 0 Oo 120 0 O W. J. Wyatt, Gravesend ; : ‘ 385 oto 
G E.Wallis& Sons 32,667 0 0 485 0 0 Teh eal % * Accepted on condition the builder pays the rate of wages 
S. J.Jerrard & Sons 32,683. 0 0 376 0 o 75 © ©| recognised by the Trades Unions of the borough, and does not 
H. L. Hottoway sub-contract labour only. 
(accepted) 2. 32,500 0. oO 450 0 oO 160 0 oO ea. 5: a J : 
A.—Add if Brickwork in Cement. For Building Municipal Buildings in Rear of Town Hall, 
B.— Deduct if Tisbury in place of Portland. Gravesend, for the Town Council. Mr. A. G. SMITH, 
M.SA., Architect, Gravesend. Quantities by Mr. W. 
EPSOM. HAWKER, of Gravesend and London. 

For New Cooling House, General and Sanitary Repairs, R. Avard, Maidstone ; : : : 222109 0. O 
Horton Farm, Epsom. Mr. A, Parnacott, F.S.1, T. White & Son, Bow, E.. é é : 202,000 +0 20 
Surveyor, W. P. Goose, Gravesend . : : : oT. 070.0 Oaro 

Peacock Bros, Brixton : ; : : . £248 Io o E. Proctor, Woolwich : t : ‘ veiOzOm Ono 
Reed, Beckenham 2 : ; 236 15 6 W. H. Rayfield, Northfleet : : 7a 1,019). OLsO 
Pump and Engine. Multon & Wallis, Gravesend . : : ame OOarOshO 

Hayward Tyler & Co. : : F : 98 0 O G, Gates, Frindsbury . . . . - 1,859 9 oO 
H. W. Martin, Gravesend* E m < wed, 7002. Onn. 

FULWOOD. J. S. Trueman, Chatham . : ‘ : ail ASOIO}D 

For Construction of 200 Yards of 12-Inch Earthenware Socketed * Reduced to £1,387, and accepted August 26. The works 

Pipe Sewer, Nooklands, for the Fulwood Urban District | now in progress. 
Council. Messrs. MyRES, VEEVERS & MyRES, Engineers, Tenders originally opened May 15. 
15 Chapel Street, Preston. 
ip aes Preston . : ‘ : ; - 4135.8 6 ZONTOR. 
H, BASHALL, Preston (accepted). : F . 108 18 o| For New Mortuary, Horseferry Road. - 
Symes & Co. . ; ; : ; ‘ . £8,950 0 oO 
HOVE. Mowlem & Co.. : : : : Te 0,003 .51,0. 70 

For Paving Works in Blatchington Road, Brunswick Road, White & Son . ; : é ; ; 7,993.0. 0 
Church Road, Clarendon Road and Goldstone Villas, for Calnan & Co. . : ; : : j ae 7502 Fi OuO 
the Urban District Council. Mr. H. H. Scorrv, Surveyor. Yates& Co. .. 2 : - : : o Geir Oo ® 

J. PARSONS & SONS (accefted ) F , Re 2icA LO EO J. H. JOHNSON (accepted) : : : wn 7,012 7. O20 


——$—$—$———— eee" 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, 


FOR INSIDE AND OUTSIDE WORK. 
READY FOR USE. 


HIS ENAMEL, which has taken the Highest Award wherever 
exhibited, imparts a rich, glossy appearance to all surfaces 

to which it is applied, and dries with a hard impervious surface 
as washable as porcelain. It is admirably adapted for use in 
Hospitals and other large Institutions where sanitary conditions are 
of the first importance. One gallon will cover about seventy square 
yards on a non-porous surface, and is equal to about three gallons of 

mixed paint. 


ANY SHADE OR TINT MADE TO PATTERN. 


SCOOSOSOSOSOOSOHOOOS OOOH OOOOOOOSD 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., New Cross, London, E.C. 
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Dennen eee 
LONDON —continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Erection of Two Two-Storey Ward Pavilions, &c., for the | For Repairs to the Infirmary, Havil Street, for the Guardians 


South-Eastern Hospital Committee of the Metropolitan of St Giles, Camberwell. Mr. R. P. WHELLOCK, Archi- 
Asylums Board. Mr. ALDWINCKLE, Architect. tect, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Simultaneous Erection J. P. Groom ° ° “ £1,390 o oO 
Erection. in Sequence. H. G. Bartlett & Co. 1,326 0 0 
C. Wall, Chelsea. . £22,500 0 0 £22,300 0 0 W. Scott ; ; j 1,250 0 0 
i Boyce, Bloomsbury 2213401 04.0) & 122,240 10 YO UL Wilson, yea ehh 1227 at is 
J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. A. J. Hocking A Ox7taW AD 
Edmunds . 22,150 0 O 22,100) 0.0 W. Thorn . ; } 812 0 Oo 
G. Godson & Sons, Kilburn 21,592. 0,0 2Agz) 0.0 H. & E. Evans . : ; 798 oO O 
Perry & Co., Bow ° 21,2500 O° 21, Tao Oac Stewart & Co. . : 795-1008 
W. Wallis, Balham 21,088 oO oO 21,000 Oo O Evans Bros. 723, 40,50 
J. & H. F. Higgs, Lough- E. Mills 687 0 0 
borough Junction 20,550 O O 20,050 O O C. E. Bassington 683 0 O 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maid- Simpson & Co. . : ’ ; . . 649 0 O 
stone 20,384. 9 0 20,200°0 0) Schlickelman .-. «9. = | Se geuGqGRCEEE 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . 19,920. 10 0 19,720 O O Aldridge Bros. . 590 0 O 
W. Johnson & Co, Limited, Essex & Co. 553.100 
Wandsworth * . 19,870 0 0 19,870 0 0 Bassett & Power 547 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 19,800 0 O — J. PARSONS ae Deemer bis) 
- Recommended for Acceptance, W. Dudley ‘ 523 sOneo 
For Urinal, Junction of Albion and Clissold Roads, Stoke y eta atts 320.29 
Newington, for the Vestry. Mr. S. E. BURGESS, Sur- aoihaD aS : hepte e Doe 
veyor. For Heating Apparatus oe eer Block of 1g Dart- 
Lipped Basins. mouth Park Hill. 
G. Jennings. . “fi 19 0 ; J. F. Clarke & Sons, Moorgate Street » £046 sO 
POL Ss a (accepted) ies m o | For New Flooring at the Plashet Schools, for the Board of 
Guardians, St. ere East. 
Tylor & Sons 105 5 O Wilsout, £180 0 0 
Circular Backs. Calnan & Co. « h7O O28 
Finch & Co, . . 130 0 O White . : 156 0 O 
Doulton & Co. E255, 0 WALL (accepted af 149 0 0 
G. Jennings. 119 © ©| For the First Portion of a New Church ey Premises in Quex 


Road, Kilburn. Mr. HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, 


For Three-Person Urinal, Albion Road, by Rose and Crown 


Public-house. a & H. Cdcks r £1985 fore) 
Lipped Basins. T. Boyce . 1,448 0 oO 

Doulton & Co. ; A : LAT VO C. L. Ronn 1,442 0 0 
G, Jennings . Rei he ede SES Mattock Bros... +) hygiene 
Circular Backs. McCormick & Sons . Y EMP Pee stan. we) 

Doulton & Co. , 5 ie ces C. Lawrance & Sons ; . > L232 
G. JENNINGS (accepted ) : : I5; 0 KILLBY & GAYFORD (accepted ) I 281 (ooo) 


Architect, 63 Se Street ve E.C. 


“HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and FIX HD COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 1o Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONvVON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


TwE“ CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE STH, ors 


Artistic and High=-Class Work. 
IS ABZOLUTELY THE BEST 


For the Prevention of Explosions Tob BLECTRICAL & GENERAL 
Kitchen and other Boilers. ENGINEERING 00,, 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRAGTORS. 
PRICE. ? inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 


OFFICES, 
86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. 


Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 
BSTIMATES FREE. 
Adopted by “* THE CARRON CO.,” who state that they have 
found them to work with “absolute certainty.” 
eer a 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER 60., 


with complete and “ up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
209 CITY ROAD, E.C. 


in 


Oomp~ny to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT" AC 1L BERT W ro oe to 


feu he irae ere w.c. 


THE CAMPBELL TIE Co. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


MENTAL TILESFoRWALLS & FLOORS. 
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SUPPLEMENT ie 
LON DON— continued. MARLBOROUGH. 
For Various Structural Alterations, New Drainage, &c., at | For Building Isolation Hospital, near Marlborough, for the 
Nos. 27 and 29 Moorgate Street, E.C. Mr. HOWARD Rural District Council. 
Rvihe EC: CLARKE, Architect, 63 Bishopsgate Street . Buttle Bee. 
Ashby & Horner. : J i é £2798 oto H. Hoskings, Hungerford - : : /£1,443" 0° 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons ee) Pstack- 3, Mid 2,640 0 o| GH. Wheeler, Abingdon ‘ida WelitinW oles ca 
Clarke & Bracey . é : : i . 2,530 0 © W. G. Piper, Marlborough ; ; wat) 300+104 0 
Colls & Sons . : . 2,510 0 0 B. HILLIER, Marlborough (accepted ) ; WeaticA 7s OF 
HALL, BEDDALL & Co, (accepted) . : | 2420001 0 Fencing. 
W.G. Piper. 6 : : : ; : 1877 4) 7 
LONDONDERBY. H. Hoskings . : : é : a 120 0 Oo 
For Rebuilding House and Repairs and Improvements to Six B. HILLIER (accepted ) Baan eS Te MEER Osa © 
Houses in Bennett Street. Mr. E. J. Tove, Architect, Fencing.—Alternative Tenders. 
Strand, Derry. W. G. Piper m1 47 
E. McCourt, Derry (accepted ) . F : . £406 8 o B. Hillier . “jet egueek'G 
H. Hoskings . : : F ‘ ° : LEG Om 0 
MAESTEG. 
For the Erection of a Church to Seat 600 Persons at Maesteg, NEW BROMPTON. 


Ca. gi sciaees Piaa the Rev. S, Jackson Se ice For the Erection of Twenty Villas in Balmoral Road, New 
ommittee r. GEORGE E, HAL.ipAy, Architect Brompton, Gillingham, Kent, for the Balmoral Building 


14 High Street, Cardiff Quantities by Mr. JOHN Ww. Club Mr. E J. HAMMOND, ‘Architect! 

RODGER, 14 High Street, Cardiff West Bros., Strood . ; ; - £6,250 es 
A. J. Howell & Co, Cardiff. : £6 250615 3] JL Trueman, Luton, Chatham . 6,160 105-6 
H. Willcock & Co , Wolverhampton ‘ 55275 20. O A. M. Jordan Strood 8 

: - : : , ab 5. COO One 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . ; . 5 eye Lon We) J Wilford, Snodland ; 5,600 0 Oo 
Se alien Bridgend Am , Seat yiea Dey) =\O E. E. Smith & A. E. Weymouth, ‘New Brompton 5,580 0 oO 
W. “i aur, Chi Ect (accepte ye af Pago 40h 9-0 Horsecroft & Mills, Maidstone : 5,400 0 O 
issamap, Chipping Campden . =. «5,110 0 0 C. E. Skinner, Chatham . BP yh M eoOsOlO 
H. HARRIS, Gillingham (accepted ) « : iL L007 Oune 
MANNINGHAM. F, Hammond, New Brompton. : 4,910 0 Oo 

For Painting the Heaton Road Primitive Methodist Chapel, G, E. D. Woollard, New Beet (with. 

Manningham. drawn) . . 4,752 0 O 
J. Wallace, Bradford . 7 : : aie o oO] For Erection of Villa, ea Road, New Brompton, 
E, Harland & Sons, Bradford ; ; ‘ 165700 Gillingham, Kent. Mr. E. J. HAMMOND, Architect, New 
B. Powell & Son, Bradford . : : : 4 APES Caparo) Brompton. 

J. Roome, Bradford. ‘ A ; 2 i. 1405.0. 0 H. E, Philips, New Brompton . . £665 0 Oo 
S. & W. Rawson, Bradford. 5 i , mit 2elO. 0 A.E Weymouth & E. E. Smith, New Brompton 662 0 o 
J. W. Walton, Bradford : PLZ 5 Roy -O M. & F. Hammond, New Brompton : A »' 649° 0% O 
W..H. OXLEY, tata (accepted) : El2On0..'O H. Harris, Gillingham ; ; FeO 10g 
H. Nutter, Bradford ' : we Om Os) O G. E D. Woollard, New Brompton : ; 4500150800 
J. Burnhill, Cleckheaton. ; 5 ; SEsOOs OF O R. W., Hoce, New Brompton (accepted) ~. SOPLpe © elle) 


"Kihe * PHAZTON ”? LAMP 


CANNOT BE EBQUALLED yee 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary spateiiie: from 5 to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 
of English Manufacture. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON FAPPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & CO. 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
HEATING! HEATING!! 


The MOST EFFICIENT and ORNAMENTAL of 


AMERICAN RADIATORS 


IN OVER 3800 SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Will Architects please write for Pattern Books 
and Particulars, before specifying any others, to 
the Sole Agent— 


HH. MUN ZiN GG, 
199 Upper Thames St., London, E C. 


ROOF IMPRESSIONS of the BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES which appeared in the New Year’s 

Double Number of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890, THE 

TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs (size 183 in. by 132 in.), may now 
be obtained, price 1s. each. Free by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 2s. 3d. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee 


NEW BROMPTON—continued. 
For Repainting and Decorating the Technical Institute, for 
the Urban District Council for Gillingham. Mr. E. J. 
HAMMOND, Architect, New Brompton, Gillingham, Kent. 


S. Waghorn, New Brompton . £163 10 6 
C. H. Hampshire, New Brompton ; - 158 0 O 
G. Swain & Stanley, New Brompton . ‘ De 3Oe Clg O 
G. W. Andrews, New Brompton : 3 Amy ile yery yee » fo. 
W. Davenport, Gillingham 5 : Ae ER BIE ODS 
S. Seagre, Sittingbourne . : : bine arg ef Ley 0s) 
C. W. Packham, New Brompton Ara ieg ner Lie) 
DisBy Bros, Strood (accepted) . . 104 16 o 
H. Bennet, New Brompton. 6 : : ae) 9 LOMO 
L. Trueman, Luton 07 = OmO 


For Erection of Three Cottages, ‘Rainham, for Mrs. Knight. 
Mr. E. J. HAMMOND, Architect, New Brompton. 
KEMP BROS., Rainham (accepted) - £340 0 Oo 
No competition. 
NEW ELTHAM. 
For Constructing 500 Feet of 12-inch and 15-inch Sewer at 
New Eltham (Church Field Estate). Messrs. LOGSDAIL 
& BEALE, Surveyors, New Eltham. 


T. Adams, Wood Green ~£235)45 0 
Porter & Harrison, Mansion House Chambers eRe. hereto) 
Fry Bros., Greenwich . : 23258040 
Digs Gloag, New Cross 228 9 Oo 
Brewer & Co., Plumstead 22 lee 5a 
Killingback & Co, Camden Town 220 OFC 
T. Knight, Sidcup ; 215 0270 
‘Ls LANSBURY, Bromley (accepted ) 199 I0 O 


PENISTONE. 
For Painting, Papering and Colour- washing Wards, Rooms, 
Corridors, Staircases, &c., in the Main Building and 
Infirmary at the Workhouse, for the Guardians. 


W. & P. Holroyd, Huddersfield . 3, [OURO 0 
Co-operative Decorating sri, Sheffield 167 I0 oO 
M. A. Topham, Sheffield III I0 O 
Eyre & Sons, Chesterfield . TO7s1ONO 
W. Todd, Burnley : ; : f 5 COR ZORRO 
A. Machin, Sheffield . : ; : ; wy FO4SI2 2.0 
Z. W. Tinker, Penistone ‘ A 80 10 oO 
J. Daniels, Sheffield S50) 05.0 
H. Laisby, Penistone . TAasOe 1 
G. LINDLEY, Shipley ( (accepted ny 68 oO Oo 


NORWICH. 


For Sewerage Works. Mr. A. E, ee City Engineer. 


W. J. Botterill, Aylsham . ‘ <L7j)390HRO 
Pedrett & Co., Finsbury Park . : 4 6,484 4 4 
T. Adams, Wood Green ; é : .; O,f6QViGn Ss 
B. Cooke & Co, Battersea : ; 5 o AS, 725REOR 4 
H-Bace AF. James, Ca » 5; 527.f es 
G. Double, Ipswich . ; a  SyrSag rye © 
H. Roberts, West Bromwich . » 14575408) 0 
Hughes & Lancaster, London* i £4j;635 9 O 


Repairing, Refitting and Supplying new parts to Sewage 
Pumping Machinery. 


Teague & Chew, Cinderford : 336 0 O 

J. Foster & Sons, Preston . 350 0 O 

Sturgess & Harvey, Norwich 255150 10 

Holmes & Sons, Limited, Norwich* 230° G8 0 
Supply of Centrifugal Sinking-pump. 

Holmes & Sons, Limited* Lees) 


* Recommended for ‘Acceptance. 


PAIGNTON. 


For Walls and Invert to Stream, and Formation of Footpaths 
in the Public Park, for the Paignton Urban District 
Council Mr. J. STANSFIELD- Brun, CE, F.R.ILBA, 
Surveyor to the Council. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT 
CATTERMOLE BROWN. 

M Bridgman 


: £826 (Ge 0 
R. HARRIS (accepted e 


789, 0) (0 


SANDBACH. 


For Building House at Waterworks Pumping Station, for the 
Urban District Council. 
BROAD & SHAW (accepted ) . £1754/0n 0 
SPROUGHTON. 


For Four Labourers’ Cottages, Boss Hall Farm, Sproughton, 
for the Ipswich Industrial Co- Be sth Society, Limited. 


Grayston, Ipswich . £625 10 oO 
Kenny, Ipswich . 619 0 O 
Seaman, Ipswich . 5 : : 490° 0 0 
PIPE, Ipswich (accepted ) 415 0 O 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
ey OOLITE; 


Head Offices: 


BATH." 


BATEL. 


LONDON y Mie 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 


IncoRPORATING PICTOR & BONS: RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., 1. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE 0O., Ltd, 
R. 


> MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. BR. 


NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. quale «QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. f' anette BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. oe ws & Pain Poe B EON 
oor, wh STOKE GROUND. 
J CORNGRIT. grr ANG To be : 
Registered RTE i obtained only ot WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
TRADE MARK, | FARLEIGH DOWN. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. WINSLEY GROUND. TRAVE MARK: 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick, 
Immense Stock aie ready for Laying. 


a Sa wey “yy, So4 


at cl ft, “il a 


a) Pw W 
os 


LR a 
CAIs “M4 


Be A ee 


Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick. 


Laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See section.) 


Ys 


ESTABLISH ED 28 YEARS. 


}-inch Parquet. 


Wood Backing. 


MARBLE MOSAIC 
PAVEMENTS 


Executed in all 
Styles. 


= OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super. 
Ass. 


Also in Piteh ee Teak, Deal, 


JOINED. 


TURPIN’S 
PATENT 


Sor. Laying 
Block Hloorson 
Concrete, Stone, 
and Deal Floors. 
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SOULrHPORT. , STRANRAER. 
For Supply of 300 Cast-iron Ornamental, Perforated, Hinged | For Works, Sheuchan Mill, Stranraer. Mr. JAMES CAIRD 

Grids and Frames, 16 Inches Square, with Screen Plate, MACFARLANE, Architect, Stranraer. 

connected by Tin Brackets at each End, Cast Solid with Weta 

ne ie Gabel about 10 Inches Wide, 13 Inches Long), D. Purdie, Stranraer . ~ ; ‘ aL TIOSIS, 6 

e Corporation. T / ‘ ; 
McDowall, Steven & Co., eure” - ; £247 TOO Sei tae (accepted) . ies ea 
Stevenson & Co, Preston s : : T7ZBy" OL. G Joiners. 
Elgood Bros., Leicester . . . SUP E57 iO) 0 D. Milligan, Ayr. F : stalks : en blo OF O 
Constructional Ironworks Co. | <1] Wiemet2setsro | 9 J McLauchlin, Stranraer. 0} (sheik SOS LOM O 
Copley, Turner & Co, Middlesbrough ¢ piel tbo 40 7.0 M. & W. Alexander, Bridge of Weir. . . 500 0 Oo 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield. A ear d O72. 6 J. & D. MEIKLE, Ayr (accepted ) . 487 7 oO 
Thornton & Crebbin, Bradford ’ ; ; Waite Ko pate) ‘ 
R. Lloyd, Abercarn 0 Saeco er ee 6 Slaters. 
C. Morris, Southport . : : : A TOO fe) A. M. Ross, Glasgow . . . 47 eee 
D. Parsons & Son, Pensnett : 5 : Mee OARS eo. 6 J. FoRsyTH, Stranraer (accepted) . . HL TO. SOTO 
W. Bradley, Rastrick . ! Woot6n 3 R. Harris, Maryhill : i F A keh hile) Xe) 
Smith, Patterson & Co, Blaydon- -on- -Tyne. Py eeu ei Me) Plasterers and beat 
Executors of D. Clarke, Carlisle . : : SPOON So AMR St 6 
Brookfield Foundry Co., St. Helens . : fe 9040/0 R. Hh cae y torens Hea! ’ ‘ f ; ; as 6 
J. BALL, Ormskirk (accepted ) ‘ ' : ez 4t 10 o. HL. Thursby, Stranraer : Me oie ane 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. J. GipB, Stranraer (accepted) é . ; 99 Leet O 
For Construction of Concrete Reservoir, and Providing and 

Laying of Cast-iron Water Mains, Valves, &c., for the 7 Plumbers. 

Waterworks Committee. D. Train, Stranraer. : : : : ee OnOmt 
Vale, Stourport $ : : f 362,006 SOLO T. Mercer, Stranraer . é : : F 1 LOG TOREO 
Evans, Wolverhampton . ; ; : ae; LOSSES 0 J Forsyth, Stranraer . 5 7 OS ROMEO 
Hindley, Manchester ; : . . 1,426 10 0 H. McLAUCHLAN, Stranraer (accepted) : 7 OO 20 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham ‘ ; 1424.15 6 
Jenkins, Southwell . ; 3 : és mte20 bao. O WOKINGHAM. 

Griffin, Henley-in-Arden . . . . - 1,216 13 9} For Construction of Reservoir in Connection with Works for 

Biggs, Birmingham . . - 1,208 0 0 the Supply of Water to the Parishes of Wargrave and 

W. H. DRAKE, Haverstock Hill I (accepted) - 1,184 9 © Twyford, for the Wokingham Rural District Council. Mr. 

Engineer’s estimate . ftgg4O" Ou) 5 R. W. HAMILTON, Surveyor, Glenthorne, Hamilton Road, 
STOORTON- ON-TEES. Reading. 

For Streets, Works, for the Corporation. Mr. K. F. CAMPBELL, Abe Pedrette, Finsbury : j : : 81375 oO 

Borough Engineer. M. S. Ketteringham, Enfield . : T2722 0.10 
J. F. Dixon, Preston on-Tees . ‘ é oh 2454017 4 Silver & Sons, ‘Limited, Maidenhead ‘ Ae ical its ee 
Hobbs & Eleanor, Stockton . ; , a Oe Oe J Bottrill & Son, Reading : : amet; 25OL 146 
Hill & Conlan, Stockton-on-Tees , : S Ey C Simonds, Reading : 4 ‘ ; pel ,O02, 1 5qnO 
T. Hunt, Thornaby-on-Tees_ . : < wesi2Aget ba? W. Stokes, Reading ‘ E . : mn D.CG2010 4.7 
ies Spooner, Stockton . : : Wee 2itetie. P. W. Symmons, Cannon Street é ; . 1,050 19 oO 
W. ROBINSON, Stockton (accepted) F 2 ELO E510 W. H. Hawkins, Reading. 4 : : el .OA7n Es a 
Engineer’s estimate 5 : Pee £9 1 G. H. Greson, Bucks (accepted) : : wal,220 0.20 


~ SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO., 


Manufacturers of FIBROUS PLASTERING, 
CROWN WORKEKS, AMHUR ST ROAD. HACKNEY. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FIBROUS PLASTERING 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


ME tons 


5 LE KG Ke Roe a : i hi 
es SIN Wear Ss HRATIRES EFF 


eT 


VENTILATION! HEATING! 


CHING’S New Patent Silent Mica Valve Ventilator. 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF VENTILATORS. 


HEATING, Soo Ravee, rok 3: 
x Hot Water, Low Pressure. 


COMYN CHING & CO., Castle Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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TREORCHY. 
For Erection of Church at Cwm Park, Treorchy, Glamorgan, 
to Seat about 4oo Persons. Mr. GEO. E, HALLIDAY, 
Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 


Jenkins & Son, Porth : “£3 930 0 O 
E, Jones, Cwm Park ? : ‘ ° 3,918 oO oO 
W. McGaul, Bridgend . : : : 4S SYR fe) © 
Williams & Thomas, Cardiff . : : a3 7o5 nO Oo 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : : 20 33742 OmnO 
W. Lissaman, jun., Chipping Campden . *) $030. OBO 
KNOX & WELLS, Cardiff (accepted) . : on HIS Ge} CS 
H. Willcock & Co eee ae ie : 0183, 9900, OMEO 
J. D. Williams, Knighton . ; : 2) 3) 400, ONO 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS 


MESSRS. BARROW, Limited, tea merchants, &c, of Birming- 
ham, have in course of erection new premises, consisting of 
stabling, van-houses, covered yards, dwelling-house, &c., 
situate (on the Birmingham Improvement Scheme area) in 
Dalton Street. This building will have a frontage of 51 feet 
and depth of about 90 feet, and will be three storeys in height. 
The dwelling-house will face the street, and in style is an 
adaptation based on the lines of Gothic architecture, with best 
red brick facing and terra-cotta enrichments. The stable 
building will consist of van-houses, loose-boxes and “ inclines ” 
on ground floor ; stalls, loose-boxes and harness-room on first 
floor ; and store-rooms, &c., on second floor. The building 
will be mainly of fireproof construction, concrete and steel 
girders being extensively used for flooring and other purposes. 
The total cost of erection will be about 2,600/. The architect 
is Mr. J. Statham Davis, of Dolobran Road, Sparkbrook, Bir- 
mingham, and the contractor Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, of 
Coventry Road, Birmingham. 

_ . THE Education Department have decided not to pass the 
plans submitted by the Tong School Board of a new school it 
is proposed to erect at Highfield, Tong Street. The plans 


show only two entrances, whilst the Department insists on four 
being provided. This will entail an additional cost of 500/., 
which is 1/. per head of the total number of scholars for which 
accommodation is to be provided. 

THE foundation stone of a Vestry Hall for Rotherhithe has 
been laid. The building will serve the purpose of a town hall, 


a vestry hall, parochial offices and public assembly rooms. 
The site in Lower Road, the principal thoroughfare, was 
formerly occupied by a volunteer drill shed and by several 
houses. The drill hall having been burned down, the local 
authorities, with the sanction of the lady of the manor, secured 
the freehold by buying out the leasehold interests. Upon this 
ground will be erected a structure in English Renaissance 
style, from plans designed by Messrs. Murray & Foster. The 
tender of Mr. Howell Williams, a member of the London 
County Council, has been accepted at 14,998/. 


AN inquiry has been held at the Council Chamber, Darwen, 
into an application made by the Corporation for approval of 
plans for the erection of fifty artisans’ dwellings, and for power to 
borrow 20,coo/. for the purposes of the reconstruction scheme. 

THE Admiralty have decided to build a new block of twelve 
coastguard houses at Sandgate. It will be remembered that 
the existing coastguard buildings suffered seriously in the 
landslip there. 

THE Thornton-in-Craven School Board have resolved to 
erect two new Board schools, one at Earby and the other at 
Kelbrook, at a cost of over 9,000/. 


ELECTRICAL. 


Upon the recommendation of the lighting committee, the 
Bath City Council have decided to make an application to the 
Board of Trade for a provisional order under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 to 1890, giving the authority power to take 
the electric lighting of the city under their own control. 

The continental company for electrical undertakings in 
Niirnberg have made a plan for a flying electrical railway 
between Leipzig and Halle. At first single coaches will follow 
each other at brief periods. The common express trains take 
full thirty-five minutes between the two towns. The electric 
flying-line (suspended coaches) will take from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

NEGOTIATIONS are in progress for the purchase of property 
for the extension of the City and Southwark Electric Railway 
from its present terminus at the Monument to a new station 
near the Metropolitan Company’s station in Moorgate Street. 
It is supposed to have, in addition to the terminus at Moorgate 
Street, an intermediate station on the site now occupied by St, 
Mary Woolnoth, at the east corner of Loinbard Street 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HOUSE OF THE KING’s ARGENTIER, TOURS. 


AUSTRALIAN CONFERENCE ROOM, IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ROOM, IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. MESSENGER & Co., the well-known horticultural 
builders and heating engineers, have this week removed their 
business operations to extensive new premises recently erected 
by them in connection with their foundry close to the station 
of the L. and N. W. Railway at Loughborough. The new 
buildings occupy a site 2 acres in extent, and comprise spacious 
shops for joiners and fitters, erecting shop for horticultural 
buildings, showroom, timber sheds, offices, &c. The constant 
expansion of the firm’s business for several years past has | 
gradually outgrown the limited accommodation of the premises | 
in which it was founded some thirty years ago, and the addi- , 
tional facilities derived from such commodious new buildings 
will no doubt give renewed impetus to the development of their | 
old-established and high-class trade. | 

AN inquiry has been held by Colonel W. Langton Coke, 
M Inst.C.E., for the Local Government Board, at the Municipal 
Buildings, Wednesbury, into an application of the Town 
Council to borrow 7,500/ for works of sewerage and sewage | 
disposal. Mr. E. Pritchard, of Birmingham, engineer for the 
sewerage, detailed the scheme at considerable length. 

THE Cheshire County Council, at a special meeting held to 
consider the question of asylum extension at Upton, have 
granted a further sum of 11,000/, in addition to the 80,0007. 
previously sanctioned, to carry out an enlargement, and 
empowered the committee of visitors to enter into contracts 
not exceeding 91,000/. for the execution of the work. 

THE new Infectious Hospital, Burton-on-Trent, is being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent double-fronted Manchester stoves, with descending 
smoke flues and Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


PEARSON'S Story-Te/ler will be published for the first time 
on Wednesday, October 9. It will consist entirely of continued 
stories, will be published weekly, and be well and fully illus- 
trated. Eight novels commence in the first number. There is 
no paper in existence which will give so many novels week by 
week by well-known authors as Pearson’s Story-Teller, 


VARIETIES. 


ANOTHER of Dickens’s old taverns is threatened with extinc- 
tion. Within the past few days the lower windows of the Old 
Ship in Chichester Rents, on the western side of Chancery 
Lane, have been boarded up. The Old Ship is none other 
than the “ Old Sol’s Arms” mentioned in “ Bleak House” as 
the scene of the inquest. On the first floor, with the windows 
giving on to the “Rents,” is the long, low room where the 
coroner presided, and opposite is poor Miss Flite’s dwelling. 
THE Blackpool Town Council have decided to lengthen the 
promenade in a southerly direction, the extension to cost 
16,060/, Another important improvement decided upon is the 
widening of Hounds Hill corner on the promenade, the 
purchase of the necessary land costing 6,000/. A scheme for 
widening the whole extent of the promenade has been mooted. 


THE Abbotshall Spinning Mills, Kirkcaldy, have been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The mill was a large one, and as 
much of the machinery was new, the loss is estimated at from 
13,0co0/, to 14,0007. The workers employed numbered about 
300. 


AT a special meeting of the Paisley Burgh School Board, 
held to consider the position of the Board telative to the plans 
of the proposed new grammar school, Mr. Robert Tweedale 
moved that the plans, which involve an expenditure exceeding 
the amount left by the late William Barbour for the erection of 
the new academy by 10,512/, be dropped, and that they invite 
architects to prepare new plans The Rev. Dr Henderson 
proposed as an amendment that the construction of the new 
school should be proceeded with on the basis of the measurer’s 
report, which showed that a saving of about 2,500/, could be 
effected by the curtailment of detail. After discussion the 
amendment was carried by five votes to four. 


A NAPTHA spring has been discovered at Grosney, in the 
Terck territory. “A fountain has been struck, and is one of 


J. W. WATSON, CLARK & CO. 


ART METAL WORKERS. 
WORKS, OFFICES, AND SHOWROOMS :-—23 BROOKE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
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Electric Fittings 
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Gas Fittings. 


Wrought-iron and Copper "Chancel Screen, 27 St. Ofin. by 20 ft. high, manufactured and fitted at Pyrgo, Havering-atte-Bower, for 
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W. EZ. GIBB, Esq., J.P, 
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the largest known in the Caucasus for many years, spouting 
about 500 feet high, and flowing at the rate of a million poods 
(20,000 tons) a day. Large natural lakes have been formed, 
and large dams erected in the valleys to retain the oil.” 


A FIRE has occurred at Arundel Castle, the seat of the Duke 
of Norfolk Extensive works have been in progress during the 
past three years, and two steam cranes have been in use. 
Fortunately there was no wind, and owing to the efforts of the 
Duke’s private brigade, little damage was done. 


IN connection with the fire that occurred at their candle 
works, Messrs. J. C. & J. Field & Co, of Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, write :—“ We are pleased to state that the fire was 
confined to the upper floor of one of our new buildings, and 
owing to the provisions made against such an outbreak, coupled 
with the praiseworthy exertions of our own firemen and the 
prompt arrival of the engines of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
all the manufacturing part of our works has escaped with only 
water damage.” 


THE memorial of the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin in Car- 
lisle Cathedral was unveiled by the Archbishop of York. It 
consists of a life-size recumbent statue of the Bishop in bronze, 
the work of Mr Hamo Thornycroft, R.A, enshrined beneath 
an oaken canopy in the Renaissance style, designed by Mr. 
Waterhouse, R.A. 

SOME time ago the Mayor of West Bromwich, Alderman 
R. Farley, offered to present the Oak House to the Corporation. 
Mr. Farley has now offered to put the historic building in 
thorough repair, and also to lay out the grounds surrounding it. 
The house, it is expected, will be used as a museum, and land 
immediately adjacent, which will also be given by the Mayor, 
will be laid out as pleasure-grounds. The estimated cost of 
repairing the house and laying out the grounds is about 2,000/. 


DAMAGE to the extent of 3,000/ has been caused at Coal- 
ville by a fire at the carriage-building works of Messrs. Stapleford’s. 
Hundreds of carriages were damaged or destroyed. The fire 
is supposed to have originated from an engine. The property 
is insured. 

THE international congress of firemen will be held next 
week at Amsterdam. The chief of the British section is Sir 
Eyre M. Shaw, K.C.B, and with him will be his successor, 
Mr. Simmonds, chief of the Metropolitan Brigade. There are 
to be three sections— fire prevention, extinction and salvage, and 
building construction. 


HEAT, HEALTH and COMFORT secured by HEATING with HARVEY’S PATENT 
VEN TILATING RADIATOR for Low Pressure, Steam or Hot Water Heating. 


A A FEW OF ITS ADVANTAGES :— 
DIRECT RADIATION, UNIFORM TEMPERATURE. 


ITI Vo 


(ec TT my) 


THE MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF HEATING 
AND VENTILATING AT THE SAME TIME. 
The ONLY RADIATOR with CONNECTED WATER i 
WAYS and FRESH AIR PASSAGE COMBINED. ee 


Illustrated Catalogues upon application to 
the Sole Manufacturers, 


ADDITIONAL premises for the London Library in St. James’s 
Square are to be built at a cost of 17,0007, upon the site of some 
property adjacent. 

SINCE we last went to press, fires have been reported from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, too numerous to give the 
record of all. In some cases the appliances installed in the 
buildings were put in use promptly, and thus prevented serious 
consequences resulting to the property itself and adjoining 
properties. It is, however, remarkable how many buildings 
exist where not the slightest provision is made to cope with the 
dangers that may be considered inevitable 

DESIGNS for an infectious diseases hospital, Paignton, have 
been prepared by Mr. J. Stansfield Brun, C.E., F.R.I B.A,, 


‘surveyor to the Urban District Council, and submitted to the 


Local Government Board, who have requested the Council to 
send a deputation, with its surveyor and medical officer of 
health, to London, to confer with the Government officials on 
the subject. 

Messrs. J. A. LUMLEY & Co, the auctioneers, land and 
estate agents, of 35 St. James’s Street, have removed next door 
to Lumley House, 34 St. James’s Street, S.W. 

ON the 13th inst., H.R H. Princess Beatrice inspected some 
paintings by the Misses Jannette and Constance Leslie © 
Melville, of 49 Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, at Balmoral 
Castle. 

SCHEMES for the making of two ship canals are under con- 
sideration in Belgium. It is proposed to make Bruges a sea- 
port by cutting a deep-water canal from there to the sea at 
Heyst, a few miles to the west of Ostend. The other scheme 
aims at connecting Brussels with the sea by a canal from the 
Scheldt, near Antwerp. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
THE New York Engineering Record says:—Mr. David 
Mitchell, junr, an architect employed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, died August 28 from the effects of a fall 
sustained in the new buildings of Columbia College at Morning- 
side Heights, upon which he was professionally engaged. 

Mr. HENRY S. WELLES, prominent as a contractor for 
large public works, died in New York August 28. Beginning 
in 1847, he had identified himself with the construction of rail- 
ways and built portions of many important. lines in the Middle 
States, as well as one important line in the south. Probably 


LGOCOOOCCOCOCRM CLL OIC DDOE 


EVER CHANGING PURE WARM AIR. g 2 
VITIATED AIR FROM ROOM MIXED WITH | : 
PURE AIR. | 
BEST METHOD of HEATING and VENTILATING AWA 
EXTANT. | 


oe 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., LTD.., THORNCLIVFE IRON WORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
MER YS Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief.Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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his greatest undertaking was the waterworks for the city of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He was one of the projectors of the Portage 
Lake and Lake Superior Ship Canal Company in Michigan, 
and after the close of the Civil War he contracted with the 
United States Government to clear the harbour of Savannah 
of its sunken obstructions. 


THE Sciéentific American says :—After almost five years of 


work and the expenditure of over 3,000,coo dols., Niagara Falls 


are now being utilised for power. The monster 5,000 horse- 
power dynamos of the Cataract Construction Company are 
now sending out electricity for commercial use. The first 
power was delivered to the works of the Pittsburg Reduction 
Company, August 26, when dynamo No. 2in the construction 
company’s power-house was set in motion. 


GLASGOW HARBOUR TUNNEL. 


THIS tunnel was opened for passenger traffic on Monday, 
July 8, but in the few weeks that have elapsed since the 
opening there is more than sufficient data to pronounce it 
a success. From July 8 until Saturday, July 27, 100,000 
passengers passed through it. The tunnel was opened for 
vehicular traffic on Monday, July 15, the working hours 
being from 5 A.M. to 7 P.M. Three Otis hydraulic elevators 
were in working on each side of the tunnel. The number 
of vehicles carried on the various days was as follows :— 


Monday, July 15 eo Monday, July 22 Zio 
Tuesday, July 16 ee Tuesday, July 23 ee Te 
Wednesday, July 17 ... 36 Wednesday, July 24 ... 272 
Thursday, july 18 ... 126 Thursday, July 25 2.295 
Friday, July 19 168 Friday, July 26 me2SE 
Saturday, July 20 128 Saturday, July 27 =. LOO 


It is to be noted in connection with the above figures that 
Monday, July 15, was the beginning of Fair week in Glasgow, 
and quayside business was therefore practically at a standstill, 
and it had not upto July 27 regained its normal condition 
The figures given as to the number of vehicles carried during 
the first days of actual working were not great in themselves, 
yet quite as many vehicles were handled by the elevators as 
were taken on the ferry, quayside traffic in Glasgow then 


being very slack. The number of vehicles handled per day 
is constantly increasing ; on Sept. 3, for instance, more than 
450 vehicles were carried on the elevators. The rate of in- 
crease still goes on. The last report is for September 12. On 
that day 585 vehicles were taken, so that it will be seen the 
figures are still mounting rapidly. 

Carters reported in first week of opening that they found 
they could carry five sacks of flour more per load than they 
had been carrying when using the ferry, inasmuch as the 
tunnel and elevators enabled them to avoid the incline up from 
the quayside The five additional sacks per load will, of course, 
make a considerable difference at the end of the year’s 
cartage. 

We are pleased to record every new instance of the efficient 
work carried out by the Otis Elevator Company. As an evidence 
of the value of “Otis” lifts in office buildings, the case of the 
Gresham Life Assurance Company’s building, 9 St. Mildred’s 
Court, Poultry, is interesting. This building has stood with 
vacant offices in it for years. The Otis Elevator Company 
have recently finished the erection of one of their passenger 
elevators there, and have been informed that as a result not a 
single room is left unlet in the building. 


TRADE IN SWEDEN. 


A FOREIGN OFFICE report says that the past year may be 
looked upon as the most depressed in the history of the Swedish 
iron industry. The manufacturers, as well as other interested 
parties, have from time to time repeated the following ques- 
tion :—‘‘ Is there nowadays no demand for Swedish iron?” 
And especially with regard to Swedish Lancashire iron it 
seems quite plain to every one that this method of manufacture 
will gradually almost cease. During the first months of the 
year the hope was entertained that the expected reduction of 
the Customs duty of the United States of America would give a 
lift to the depressed industry. The manufacturers waited patiently 
for months, during which the question was discussed by the Con- 
gress and Senate at Washington, and eventually, when it was 
decided, the expected orders did not come forward, partly on 
account of the tariff being still too highon the Swedish make, but 
principally on account of other kinds of iron, or more properly 
speaking steel, having supplanted the Swedish Lancashire iron in 
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the principal markets of the United States. The prospects for 
the coming year appear anything but bright. Swedish steel is 
beginning to meet with an improved demand, and if the manu- 
facturers endeavour to adopt cheaper methods of manufacture, 
the prospects of the mining districts would appear brighter. 

The timber trade of 1894 produced a bright aspect in the 
commercial life of the country. The saw-mill owners of the 
north commenced the year by raising the prices 5 to Io per 
cent. per standard, which quotations were willingly accepted 
by the customers, except for red and white-wood deals, in con- 
sequence of which some saw-mills, towards the autumn, quite 
suddenly reduced their prices 15 per cent. for these qualities. 
This reduction was, however, made too late to induce the 
customers to give their orders, and the parties concerned reaped 
no benefit through the proceeding’ The buyers themselves 
disapproved of the step, and wrote commenting severely on the 
subject in the leading trade journals. 


PLUMBERS’ CONGRESS. 


THE sixth annual congress in connection with the National 
Registration of Plumbers took place in Dumfries on the 12th 
There were many delegates present Provost Scott presided, 
supported by Sir Stuart Knill, Sir Mark Stewart, M P., and 
Sir James Crichton Browne. The Provost having welcomed 
the delegates the business began 

Mr. Fife, chief sanitary inspector, Glasgow, moved—That in 
the employment of plumbers preference should be given to 
registered men, which was seconded by Mr. Watson, Perth, 
and agreed to. 

Councillor King, Glasgow, moved—That as the most im- 
portant duties of sanitary inspectors include the inspection and 
supervision of plumbing and drainage work, plumbers (where 
otherwise qualified) are, from their practical knowledge and 
training, specially fitted for appointment to such offices — 
Agreed. 


Mr. Allan, Edinburgh, moved—That this Congress desires 
to impress upon public authorities the importance of providing 
for the deposit of detailed plans of the plumber and drainage 
work of buildings along with the other plans before work is 
commenced 

Mr. M‘Gregor, Dundee, seconded, and it was adopted, after 
being modified. 


“CLIMAX” 
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Mr. Campbell, Dundee, moved—That this Congress desires 
also to impress upon public authorities the importance of 
providing that all the pipes and fittings of internal plumber 
and drainage work should, as far as possible, be exposed and 
easy of access.—Agreed. 

Mr. Gordon, Glasgow, proposed—That with the view of 
increasing the usefulness of the model regulations and by-laws 
for the drainage and plumber work of buildings passed at last 
Congress, it be an instruction to the committee which framed 
those regulations and by-laws to prepare on behalf of the 
present Congress, with the concurrence of the Worship‘ul 
Company, an annotated and illustrated edition of those regula- 
tions and by-laws, including an exposition of the existing law 
applicable to the subject ; and that the committee have power 
to make any verbal amendments, not touching matters of prin-- 
ciple, on the regulations and by-laws themselves which they 
may deem necessary to render them more explicit. Further, 
the Congress is of opinion that such edition should be the only 
annotated and illustrated one issued with the sanction of the 
company and Congress.——Agreed. 

Mr. Grierson, town clerk, Dumfries, moved a resolution | 
approving of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, and advising its 
reintroduction into Parliament.—Agreed 

Mr. M‘Queen, Glasgow, moved—That in the composition 
of the general council provided in the Bill there should be 
included a representative of the United Operative Plumbers’ 
Association of Scotland as well as a representative of the 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Treland.—Agreed 

Reports from each district on the progress of the movement, 
and especially regarding (@) registration, (4) education, (¢) prac- 
tical instruction, (7) public lectures, were received, and the 
Congress adjourned. 

The exhibition in the drill-hall was opened by Sir J. C. 
Browne, with a speech in the course of which he advocated the 
registration of plumbers on the score of the public health, just 
as the medical profession were registered. The following 
awards were made by the judges on specimens of plumbing 
work :— 

Class A (apprentices under four years at the trade).—First, 
H. A. B Muir, Windsor Terrace, Glasgow, specimen of sheet- 
lead bossing ; second, Gunzeon, 34 Bridge Street, Dumfries, 
pump with air vessel and lead bossing; third, James L. 
Drinnan, Ayr, large lead finial; special, Duncan Macintosh, 
Stewarton, Ayrshire, specimen of lead burning ; certificates of 
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merit to Robert Brown, Edinburgh, for lead turret finial; to un- 
named exhibitors of lead work and joints and of double bend 
with branch piece ; to John Stewart, Bridgeton, Glasgow, for 
case of soldered joints; commended, T Lees, Wolsley Place, 
Ayr, only at trade since April 1894, for lead bossing. 

Class B (apprentices over four years at the trade) —First, 


Alexander Motherwell, St Vincent Street, Glasgow, hand-made | 


lead bend and trap ; second, John Clark, Dalrymple, Ayr, for 
pipe-bending and jointing ; third (unnamed), two specimens of 
lead bossing ; certificates of merit to James Anderson, jun,, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow, for washhand basin-stand, mounted ; to 
Alexander Niven, Port Street, Ayr, for lead bossing and branch 
pipe connection ; and to a competitor unnamed for hand-made 
rain-water head. 

Class C (journeymen).—Bronze medal to Alexander Dal- 
rymple, Ayr, for stalk of soil pipe and air branches ; first, John 
Spiers, for rain-water head with patent lead-down pipe ; second, 
R. Hunter, North Woodside Road, Glasgow, for rain- water 
bends with branches and heads ; third, Francis M‘Culloch, 
Glasgow, for lead terminal for tower ; special, John M‘Kinlay, 
Stevenston, Ayrshire, for model tower showing styles of lead 
burning. Certificates of merit to Francis M‘Culloch, Glasgow, 
for lead terminal ; to Alexander R. Mill, Aberdeen, for lead 
vase; to Archibald F. White, Albert Drive, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow, for solder joints; to John M‘Keller, St Leonard’s 
Street, Edinburgh, for solder joints; to Alex Young, Mill 
Street, Ayr, for pipe bending and jointing, and to John Dewar, 
High Street, Perth, for lead jointing. 

A dinner took place in the Assembly Rooms in the evening, 
and on the 13th the delegates visited the mines at Wan- 
lockhead and Leadhills. 

The exhibition of plumber work in connection with the 
Scottish Congress in the Drill Hall was visited, among others, 
by a large body of excursionists from Ayrshire, consisting of 
members of the plumbing classes and others. A formal 
welcome was extended to them in a meeting held at noon, and 
over which Provost Scott presided. 

Sir Stuart Knill, master of the Plumbers’ Company, 
delivered an address specially directed to the young members 
of the craft, whom he counselled to be thorough and earnest in 
all their pursuits, and to seek to become artists in their trade. 
It was quite a mistake to restrict the term artist to sculptors 
and painters. Artists were to be found in all occupations, from 
the lowest trade to the highest profession. An artist in 
plumbing, an artist in road-making, an artist in chimney- 


sweeping was the man who did his work perfectly. Sir Stuart 
also referred with satisfaction to the practical sympathy with 
their work shown by the County Council of Ayr in twice over 
voting a grant of too/ for the classes 

Sir James Crichton Browne also made a short speech. The 
educational work now being carried on by the plumbers seemed 
to him the deau zdéal of what technical education ought to be. 
It combined the theoretical and the practical in just propor- 
tions ; it added lessons, lectures and demonstrations to the 
teaching of the workshops which the technical school could 
never supersede. 


SPURN POINT LIGHTHOUSE. 


THE long, low, sandy peninsula known as the Spurn Point, 
which throws a protecting arm partly across the estuary of the 
Humber, seems to be, says the Z%es, a peculiarly fitting place 
for a lighthouse. As far back as 1675 two leading lights, one 
on a tower, the other on a platform upon the ground, were 
shown from this point to direct navigation into the Humber and 
to warn vessels against approaching the point too closely. In 
those early days the lights consisted of coal fires maintained in 
buckets or cradles of iron suspended from beams and hoisted 
up or let down at pleasure Owing probably to the shifting 
nature of the foundations it became necessary, in 1776, to build 
a new tower, and the work was placed in the hands of the 
eminent engineer, John Smeaton, whose reputation was then at 
its height, as he had completed his tower on the Eddystone in 
1759. Instead of building a lighthouse on a rock he had at 
the Spurn to set one up on a sandy foundation. He appears to 
have constructed an artificial base by driving in four circles of 
wooden piles, ramming down the sand in the interspaces, and 
at the top placing a platform of stone about 12 inches deep, 
with the object of consolidating the whole foundation. Upon 
this substratum Smeaton built his tower of brick, the blazing 
coal fire being shown therefrom until 1819, when a lantern was 
erected and an oil light substituted for the smoky flames of the 
open fire. With various improvements from time to time 
the oil light has been exhibited from this tower up to 
recent times, but in 1892 a committee of Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House visiting the lighthouse observed 
some cracks in the tower, and inquiry of the keepers brought 
out the fact that at times there was very sensible oscillation of 
the structure. The Trinity House engineer, Mr. Thomas 
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Matthews (who succeeded Sir James Douglas), made a careful 
examination of the building and found evidences of settlement, 
due probably to the decay of the wooden piles beneath. This 
great tongue of land appears to be practically saturated with 
water at flood tides, which flows out with the ebb, and as the 
rise of tide at this point is 183 feet, it is easy to understand 
that the subterranean action of the water is very considerable. 
It is probable that this action has rotted the piles, disturbed 
the foundation of Smeaton’s tower and so threatened its 
stability. It is interesting to note by the way that the indica- 
tions of insecurity of this tower of Smeaton’s set up on the sand 
were revealed 116 years after its erection, and the undermining 
of the Eddystone Rock which imperilled the stability of 
Smeaton’s lighthouse thereon was discovered 118 years after 
the completion of that tower. In both cases new lighthouses 
have had to be built. The idea which seems to have influenced 
Mr. Matthews in preparing his designs for the new tower at 
the Spurn is that he should make an artificial rock upon which 
his lighthouse should be erected. The germ of this idea is, no 
doubt, to be seen in Smeaton’s efforts to construct a solid 
base for his tower, but Mr. Thomas Matthews has con- 
siderably extended the plan adopted by Smeaton. From 
the opinions formed as to the nature of the defects in 
the foundation, it was clear that no proposition for 
restoring the stability of Smeaton’s tower could be entertained. 
A new site was therefore selected, and the design for the new 
foundation at once put in hand. This design consists in the 
sinking of twenty-one concrete cylinders, each 22 feet in depth 
and 7 feet in diameter, within a circular area of 1,2566 square 
feet and 4o feet diameter. The interspaces between these 
cylinders and the interiors of the cylinders themselves are 
filled in with concrete of a slightly different texture to that of 
which the cylinders were made, the latter being somewhat 
closer and harder. The whole forms a complete mass, 
affording no facilities for the development of extensive cracks 
or weak places and practically constituting a solid rock through 
which no water can percolate, and resting on a subsoil of com- 
pact gravel. Smeaton’s piles were only 9 feet 6 inches deep, 
and did not go below the depth of the sand-layer. Upon the 
foundation of the concrete cylinders the new lighthouse tower 
has been built of blue vitrified bricks from Staffordshire, over 
300,000 of which have been used, and is 26 feet higher than 
that of Smeaton In the basement of the tower provision is 
made for storing 8,000 gallons of heavy mineral oil, with a 
flashing-point of 240 deg. Fahr. The tanks are lined with lead 
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to prevent leakage, and the oil is pumped up to the service- 
room at the top of the tower as required. The whole weight of 
the tower is 3,020 tons, the wall at the base being 5 feet 6 inches 
and at the top 2 feet 9? inches in thickness. 

The opportunity has been taken greatly to improve the 
light to be shown from this station, also to render unnecessary, 
the maintenance of the low lighthouse. The main light is 
increased in power so that it will in thick weather exhibit a 
flash equal to about 180,000 candles, and in clear weather 
about 120,000 candles. The old light at its best gave a flash 
of the value of 7,500 candles only. 

A new eight-wick Trinity House burner is installed in the 
focus of a six-sided rotating lenticular apparatus, each side of 
which consists of a hyper-radial lens with concentric segments, 
subtending a vertical angle of 80 deg. and a horizontal angle 
of 60 deg, the actual height being 7 feet 3 inches and the width 
5 feet. From each of these panels the flash issues, and the 
whole sexagon is timed to rotate by clockwork, so that a white 
flash of two seconds’ duration is shown every twenty seconds, 
thus giving three flashes in a minute, the dark interval being 
eighteen seconds. The range of the light in clear weather is 
increased two miles by the additional elevation. Three subsi- 
diary lights are shown from lower windows in the new tower, 
one white fixed light of 12,000 candle-power up the Humber, 
one white fixed light of 8,000 candle-power to show over the 
Chequer shoal and one red fixed light of 4,750 candle-power to 
cover the Sand Huile buoy. Local navigators will fully appre- 
ciate these special guides, particularly the trade into the 
Humber, while passing navigation will effectually feel the 
benefit of the improved main light. The lantern and illumina- 
ting apparatus were made by Messrs. Chance Brothers, of 
Birmingham. 


THE “HERMITTE”’ TREATMENT OF SEWAGE, 


THE public analyst, Mr. J. Napier, has presented to the 
sewerage committee of the Ipswich Town Council a report upon 
the ‘“‘ Hermitte” process of treating sewage, which has now been 
in operation some months. This process disinfects and 
deodorises sewage matter by means of electrolysed sea water. 
The analyst, after referring to initial difficulties which have 
been overcome, points out with regard to the matter which is 
discharged into the sewer,that “the action of the chlorine 
(the deodorising element) is most marked when the sewage is at 
its medium, or from that to its maximum flow. When the 
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weather was favourable chlorine was found slightly in Key 
Street and at Church Street ; chlorine could be detected by the 
nose but not by paper. Samples from here usually kept four or 
five days. The sewer here received a great addition from 
Church Street and again at the head of Duke Street. At the 
manhole opposite Messrs. Packard’s works in Duke Street 
sometimes there was no smell whatever, at others a faint 
sewage smell, but at no time have | found anything like a 
stench. This I believe is a manhole which used to be com- 
plained of very much. Samples from here generally kept two 
days. Atthe outfall the result was very much the same. Asa 
rule I could not detect any sewage smell! at all. Whilst the 
sewage was running into the river, I descended under the floor 
of the lower penstock chamber and was surprised at the 
absence of any objectionable smell. It is satisfactory to 
learn that during the hot and dry weather in June, when 
the flushing was suspended, no complaints of bad smells 
along the line of the main sewer were made. I have been told 
by several who have for years been on the river sailing and 
fishing that there has been no smell from the outfall during the 
running off of sewage this year compared with former. I must 
say a strong, disagreeable smell arises from the sludge pumped 
on to the land from the screens. There is one experiment 
I would like to draw your attention to, and that is No. 6, when 
there was an extra flow of solution, 1,281 gallons per hour, 
strength 596 grammes, giving the ah, at I'40 grammes. On 
making out these results I was struck by the exceptionally 
large amount of chlorine being made, and on reference to my 
note | find that a sampie taken from the outfall kept four days. 
The test was taken at 9.30 A.M, when the maximum flow was 
beginning and was flowing by the time I reached the outfall. 
As to my conclusions, I can only repeat what I have said in 
my letter of July 31 last, viz. that the process is a perfect 
success, as far as it goes; that the plant should be increased 
to produce at least double the quantity or double the strength 
of solution. If you should double the plant in the new build- 
ings, I believe it will only be the first step to treating the 
sewage all over the town—not in the main sewer alone—but 
the arterials as well. I draw your attention to the last para- 
graph of my report to you in September, 1894. _ If this process 
is adopted, and a sufficient quantity of the solution manu- 
factured, Ipswich will benefit greatly, because by having the 
drains and sewers disinfected, and a flow of deodorised (perhaps 
sterilised) sewage through the town, the health of the inhabit- 
ants will be considerably improved.” 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1900. 


IN a letter to the Zzmes concerning the great exhibition pro- 
jected for 1900 Sir H. Trueman Wood writes :— 

The genuine idea of a great exhibition, conceived by Sir 
Henry Cole and realised by the Prince Consort, has, I think, 
beyond question developed in a wrong and unfortunate direction. 

Perhaps this was inevitable ; I fear it is now irremediable, 
but it is a pity all the same. The earlier exhibitions were what 
they were intended to be—collections illustrative of material 
and industrial progress. They showed what was the highest 
point attained in each various industry, art or branch of science 
They afforded opportunity for comparison of the results 
obtained by different workers and by different countries. 
They provided fresh starting-points for future advance. This 
was not always to the advantage of the individual manufacturer 
—as old-established firms soon discovered—but it was dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of general progress 

We learnt a great deal in 1851, in 1862, and in 1867. True, 
we also taught our rivals a great deal, but on the whole both 
sides gained more than they lost. These exhibitions also were 
intended to, and did, develop trade. They gave occasion for 
many business transactions and brought actual profit to many 
who took part in them. 

Naturally it was soon discovered that collections of indus- 
trial products, however valuable, or of scientific inventions, 
however ingenious, were insufficient to attract the public. Sir 
Henry Cole did not appreciate this, and his series of exhibitions 
at South Kensington in the early seventies was a failure. Sir 
Philip Owen did, and by a judicious flavouring of amusements 
he made his series (fisheries, health, &c) a success. These 
were on a small scale. The organisers of the French exhibi- 
tion of 1889 carried out the same idea on a large scale. They 
ransacked the world for novel and outlandish forms of amuse- 
ments ; they brought samples of strange peoples from the ends 
ot the earth. Thus they produced what has most fitly been 
christened a World’s Fair of unexampled magnitude and 
marvellous attraction. The industrial exhibits were there, of 
course. They were the ostensible object of the whole organisa- 
tion. Really their chief use was to lend an air of respectability 
to what without them would merely have been a raree-show of 
the highest class. 

Then America took the field. Chicago made up her mind 
to eclipse Paris, and she did. Certainly she did not at first 
realise the cost, but, as money was wanted, money was provided 
without stint and without hesitation. Never before had any- 
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the pinion out of gear from the rack. There is no curtailment of view when lenses of 
use. All movements necessary to the modern scientific photographer are included in this compact instrument,” 


Including Rayment Camera, Three Double Dark Slides, “Optimus ” Rapid Rectilinear Lens, Instantaneous Shutter, 
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body even conceived the idea of erecting for a mere six months’ 
use such ranges of gorgeous palaces, unsuited, indeed, for their 
ostensible purpose, but admirably capable of fulfilling their 
real object—that of demonstrating the wealth and energy of the 
great western city. And the foreign nations who took part in 
the exhibition were driven to follow the example set. France 
and Germany, at all events, constructed interior pavilions 
worthy of the splendid structures which contained them, and 
lavished on the display of their exhibits sums which must have 
approached the intrinsic value of the exhibits themselves. 
Then a whole section of the great park was devoted to amuse- 
ments pure and simple. There was hardly a savage people 
whose habits were not illustrated for the benefit of visitors. 
Hindu jugglers, Turkish contortionists, Fijian dancers 
occupied adjacent booths, while camels, elephants, jinrikshaw 
coolies and palanquin- bearers jostled one another on ground 
where sixty years before the Indians had massacred the earliest 
settlers. 

Now, as Chicago eclipsed Paris, Paris is going to eclipse 
Chicago. It is only a question of money. If the Republic of 
France and the Municipality of Paris like to find the funds, 
they can have bigger buildings in “fibrous plaster,” bigger 
crowds of Turks, Javanese, Tonkinese, and, perhaps, Hovas. 
Chicago, indeed, had the advantage of possessing more avail- 
able space, but, on the other hand, Paris is less insistent that 
the Turkish dancers should wear petticoats. There is really 
no advantage on either side except as regards length of purse, 
and no doubt, if Paris likes to spend six millions (pounds, not 
francs) on an exhibition, she is perfectly capable of providing 
the money. Whether the investment is a profitable one is not 
a question for outsiders to consider. 

What special conclusion is to be drawn from these con- 
siderations I am not quite sure. As regards ourselves, I am 
convinced that the enoimous cost of an exhibition on the Paris 
and Chicago scale will prevent any serious attempt to hold one 
in this country. That exhibitions on a more moderate scale 
can be made both popular and pecuniarily profitable has been 
demonstrated, both in London and in the provinces ; and such 
smaller exhibitions have also been shown to be advantageous 
to the trades represented. 

As regards the question of foreign Governments taking 
part in an exhibition, it has to be remembered that an enor- 
mous original outlay on the part of the inviting country induces 
if it does not involve corresponding expenditure on the part of 
those accepting the invitation The actual ee) ee peteee 


of a foreign section are not now very difficult to estimate, but 
to these must be added a large amount for ornamentation and 
display. To the amount of this item it is difficult to set limits. 
On the amount thus spent, as compared with the sum spent by 
competitors, will depend the apparent magnificence of the 
section, and consequently the amount of credit gained by the 
country it represents. 

Those who feel that periodical exhibitions, properly managed, 
are of real use, cannot but regret the extravagant scale on 
which they are now conceived. The regret, however, is an 
idle one, and since we have not to pay the piper it may be more 
philosophical to thank the Parisians for providing us once 
again with such a marvellous spectacle as will certainly be 
found in Paris in 1990. If an exhibition there is to be, there is 
no other place for it in the world but Paris, and let me add, no 
other people with such capacity for successfully organising it as 
the French. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS FOR AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


AT the meeting of the mechanical section of the British Asso- 
ciation on the 12th inst., a paper on the subject of “ Light 
Railways as an assistance to Agriculture” was read by Major- 
General Webber, C.B., RE He combated the objection in 
the minds of many people to the use on or by the public roads 
of vehicles drawn by anything but horses, and pointed to the 
successful application of steam traction to tramways in crowded 
thoroughfares in Leeds and Birmingham. He left out of con- 
sideration the light railways of Ireland as being in fact branch 
feeders of the Irish railway system, and not coming within the 
category of “light railways” as he understood the term. The 
Portrush or Giant’s Causeway railway, however, was in 
contradistinction to these railways, and to its working he 
referred in detail. He had seen the streets and highways 
of the Causeway as crowded with traffic as any part of 
Ipswich on a market day, yet the trains did not appear 
to be any source of danger or of inconvenience. This was 
an electric railway, and an interesting feature was that 
the conducting bar was discontinued at each gate into a 
field, the current being carried by means of a cable under the 
ground between the ends. The working in 1894 without 
carrying anything to a reserve fund barely showed a profit of 
3 per cent., but he thought for reasons indicated that there 
were elements of waste in the expenditure. Turning to the 
continental get zallways) he notes the expenengs of the 
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tramways of Charente Inférieure as very discouraging, but at 
the same time very suggestive. The real reason that they 
were unsatisfactory from the financial point of view was that 
for the class of traffic, the gauge, the weights and the cost were 
much too high. He thought something was to be said for 
portable railways, and quoted from a paper read by Mr, John 
Kerr before the Society of Engineers, wherein it appeared 
that the conveyance of stuff by portable rail or tramway would 
come out much cheaper than conveyance by the ordinary 
method, and would soon repay the expenditure of capital. The 
cost of putting down in Suffolk 20 miles of line with an average 
length of ro miles each would be 287,105/, or 1,436/ per mile, in- 
cluding all the working plant, Reckoningthat twenty mixed trains 
ran an average of 40 miles a day each, he put the receipts at 
18,5142, or Is. 6d. per mile run, and the expenditure at Is.a 
mile, which would leave 6,540/, for net revenue, or give 2/. 18s, 
on the capital. He had excluded the cost of land because he 
proposed that local authority should obtain it on a long lease 
under a scheme which he explained, and which would add to 
the rates only a little more than a halfpenny in the pound, a 
small burden which he thought the local authority might fairly 
incur in order to encourage local industries, To bring the 
subject home to the town in which they were met, he pro- 
pounded a scheme for eleven lines round Ipswich, and to run 
into the main streets converging to the station. Adding 1,cooJ. 
per mile to the cost for urban lengths, he put the capital 
expenditure on the 77 miles at 124,c00/, and on the basis 
already stated estimated that the lines would pay 3 per cent. 
on the capital outlay. He favoured a narrow gauge of 2 feet 

The president of the section (Professor Vernon Harcourt), 
in moving a vote of thanks to General Webber, agreed with 
him in the inclination to favour the narrow gauge for light rail- 
ways in agricultural districts. 

Mr. Wheeler, seconding the vote, urged that a uniform 
gauge of 4} feet should be adhered to, otherwise he thought it 
would be necessary for farmers to send men to the station to 
transfer their goods from trucks on the narrow gauge to trucks 
on the ordinary gauge, as the railway companies could not be 
expected to do this. He commended the light railways formed 
by the Great Eastern Railway Company at Upwelland Outwell. 

Mr. David Sherlock, of Tullamore, on the contrary advo- 
cated the narrow gauge and light portable lines, having used 
them successfully for the last three years. When sending stuff 
away he had the lorries on the narrow gauge shifted bodily on 
to trucks on the larger gauge. 


Lieut.-Col, Allen Cunningham thought that the light rail- 
ways constructed for military service might be made applicable 
to the transfer of agricultural produce, 

Mr. Rigg related his unhappy experiences in the Rocky 
Mountains in travelling over a 3-foot gauge, but was told by 
subsequent speakers that the fault was due rather to the ground 
work, 

Dr, Anderson, C.B., Director-General of Ordnance, testified 
to the usefulness of light railways at Woolwich, and said that 
not a single accident had occurred among 17,000 people from 
these railways being open, such accidents as had happened 
being due to carelessness of servants connected with them. 

Mr. Beaumont was of opinion that it would be necessary to 
go to Parliament to get light railways approved, and thereby a 
great expense would be entailed, 


“GLASGOW HERALD” OFFICE, 


AN interesting exhibition has taken place in the new buildings 
of the Glasgow Herald office, in Mitchell Street, of a new fire- 
proof material which has been adopted in the construction of 
the floors of the building. The question of fireproofing in con- 
nection with large buildings has recently received the special 
attention of architects, builders and insurance companies; and 
in the building regulations lately passed by the Corporation, 
large powers were taken on behalf of the Dean of Guild Court 
to secure as far as possible immunity from fire in the case of all 
new premises, 

The material employed is a mixture of diatomite with con- 
crete, and is designed to meet the necessities of modern fire- 
proof construction, viz. simplicity, strength, lightness, deaden- 
ing sound between floors and absolutely efficient resistance to 
the greatest heat possible in any warehouse fire, this being 
secured by the patentee after a long series of experiments and 
tests in the successful practical application in the composition 
of the concrete, &c, of a very high non-conducting material, 
now known to have been used bythe Romans. The present 
is, however, the first instance since the Roman age that 
diatomite has been made practicable as a material for building 
construction. The test that was applied was a very severe 
one. A slab of ordinary concrete and another of the new 
material, each 29 inches by 26 inches and 7 inches thick, were 
placed upon a smith’s fire with double tuyére irons, anda 
powerful blast applied constantly for eighty minutes by means 
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of two 30-inch belluws. While the heating process was in 
progress several of the gentlemen took the opportunity of 
expressing themselves briefly on the importance of the intro- 
duction of fireproof material in buildings. 

Councillor Sinclair explained the system that had been 
adopted in the Hera/d buildings for the prevention and extinc- 
tion of fire. Internally the different apartments had been fitted 
with automatic sprinklers, while outside the building was pro- 
vided with drenchers, These precautions had been adopted 
owing to the disastrous consequences that would follow a serious 
fire in a newspaper office. In the case of the Hera/d buildings 
they had been found to be of the greatest advantage. In the 
new building still further precautions against fire had been 
taken, and the object of the new process was to produce a 
quality of concrete that would resist the greatest possible heat. 
Mr. Sinclair added that the Lord Provost, who took a keen 
interest in everything that concerned the city, had kindly looked 
in to witness the test, which had an important bearing on the 
question of fireproof construction. In consequence of the fire- 
proof character of the new building, he also remarked, the 
proprietors of the Hera/d had obtained a considerable reduction 
in the rates of insurance. The concrete of all the floors was 
mixed with diatomite, which had the special advantage for such 
a purpose of making it much stronger, a non-conductor of heat 
and non-expansive in its nature. The concrete was thereby 
much safer than that in ordinary use, and not liable under 
great heat to burst and displace iron pillars, iron joists, &c. 
It was thus an important addition to the fire-resisting material 
available for building construction. 

The Lord Provost also made a few observations. He 
emphasised the importance of the fire-resisting appliances not 
only as a protection from fires occurring within one’s own 
premises, but also from outbreaks in adjoining properties. He 
had come there not to advocate the claims of diatomite, but 
simply to witness an experiment which was of interest to all 
concerned in the subject of the prevention of fire. In Glasgow 
they were very liable to great fires, but owing to the improve- 
ments that had taken place in fireproofing and in fire- 
extinguishing appliances there had recently been fewer out- 
breaks of great magnitude. The building regulations had been 
framed with a view of preventing such fires as far as possible. 
In the case of the Herald building, the appliances introduced 
had proved of the greatest practical benefit, and Mr. Sinclair 


had the satisfaction of knowing that the expenditure upon them 
had not been made in vain, 


After the concrete had been subjected to the blast for 
eighty minutes both slabs were removed from the furnace, and 
cold water thrown upon the surfaces which had been exposed 
to the heat. They were both afterwards struck with a sledge 
hammer. The ordinary concrete yielded to the second blow, 
and it was found that the heat had penetrated 44 inches. The 
diatomite slab did not break until the sixth blow, and in this 
case the heat had penetrated only 34 inches. The experiments 
were followed with great interest by the spectators, and the 
results were regarded as highly satisfactory. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


16375. Alfred John Loftus, for “Improvements in and 
relating to chimneys.” 

16382. John Henry Shields Livingston, for “A new or 
improved weather-board or draught-excluder for doors and the 
like.” 

16396. John Frederick Simmance, for “ An improvement in 
door-fastenings, window-fastenings, box-fastenings, &c.” 

16436. Charles Richardson Soar, for “ Improvements in 
sanitary pipes and the like.” 

16459. Charles R. Schmidt, for “Improvements in water- 
closets and like joint connections.” 

16480. Russell Main Talbot, for “ Improvements in or con- 
nected with the constant service water supply system.” 

16671. Edward Burton Riley, for “ An improvement relating 
to door-locks.” 

16709. John Richard Jarvis, for “ Improvements in or 
relating to sliding window-sashes.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. : 
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F, LYON-CLAESEN, Publisher, 8 Rue Berckmans, Brussels. 


The house makes a specialty of publishing artistic editions of all kinds—éditions de luze—and can supply all the works treating the 
subjects of Architecture, the Industrial and Decorative Arts, Furniture, Painting, Sculpture, the Fine Arts, &c. 


TOURS ET TOURELLES HISTORJIQUES DE LA BELGIQUE, or THE Historic ToOwERS AND TURRETS OF BELGIUM. 
From the water-colours of JEAN BAHS. Among the architectural publications on the ancient edifices of Belgium, scarcely any can be found which give a reproduction of her 


admirable towers and charming turrets, so justly considered of the greatest interest. This work consists of 50 coloured folio plates, difficult to distinguish from the originals, 
mounted on handsome cardboard and contained in a rich portfolio. Price £4. 


TRAVAUX D’ARCHITECTURE EXECUTES EN BELGIQUE, or ARCHITECTURAL WORKS EXECUTED IN BELGIUM, by HENRY 


BEYAERT, Architect, This work contains the most interesting productions of Henry Beyaert, and presents, with fullest details, his principal edifices. It is the reproduction 
of his own designs arranged by himself. Each construction is explained by plans, details, elevations, sections, &c., drawn to scale. The work will be published in twenty to 
twenty-five parts, consisting of ten folio plates each, appearing quarterly. Thirteen parts are already out. Subscriptions are received for the entire workonly. Price per part, 12s 


L’EMULATION. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. ORGAN OF THE “S0CIETE CENTRALE D’ARCHITECTURE” OF BELGIUM. 


The thitd year of the New Series (1893) is in preparation, and will form the eighteenth year of the Oollection. Hach number consists of four or five folio plates, eight pages 
of text, and a supplement of twelve pages, It produces in chromolithography, heliogravure, phototype, etching, &c., prominent examples of ancient and current architecture, 


and the text is devoted to this profession. The Supplement contains articles pertinent to architecture, and advertisements. Subscriptions date from January 1. Price per year 
&1 6s, The whole year, when ccmplete, in portfolio, £1 12s, 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
& nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 178 Strand, W.C,° 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 
—— EEE 


[Extract from a lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
if mid Smith, F.RIB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

_ “Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
Done numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment ts Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c. » 2f ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERGAVENNY.—Oct. 3.—For Removal of Old and Con- 
struction of New Skylights at General Market. Mr, anit. 
Rutherford, Town Hall, Abergavenny. 

BARNET.—Oct. 12,—For Supplying and Laying of 2,300 
Feet Run of Granite Kerb and Channels, and 3,400 Feet of 
Granite Channels only. Mr. W. H. Mansbridge, 40 High 
Street, Barnet. 

BARNET.—Oct. 12. — For Supplying and Laying 15,coo 


Square Yards of Indurated Slab Paving. Mr. W. H. Mans- 
bridge, 40 High Street, Barnet. 
BELFAST.—For Building Shops and D welling-houses, 


Messrs, E, & J. Byrne, Architects, 4 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN.—Oct. 4.—For Additions to Schools, Mr. 
Joseph Bentley, Architect, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

BLACKBURN. — Oct. 3.— For Building Sludge-pressing 
House, Stores, Chimney, &c. Mr. G. W. Lund, Municipal 
Offices, Victoria Street, Blackburn. 

BROMYARD.—Oct. 16.—For Erection of Buildings and 
Making Structural Alterations at Workhouse. Mr. A. Hill 
Parker, 5 Foregate Street, Worcester, 

CAMBRIDGE.—Oct. 7.-—For Construction of Precipitating 
Tanks, Sludge Tanks, Press-house Buildings, and Works in 
Connection. Mr. J. T. Wood, Engineer, 3 Cook Street, 
Liverpool. 


CARMARTHEN.—Sept. 27.— For Building Board School, 
Pentrepoth. Mr. Thomas Walters, Clerk, 31 Quay Street, 
Carmarthen. 

COTFORD, SOMERSET.—Nov, 4.—For Completion of the 
Western Joint Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 
Craven Street, W.C. 

Co. GaLway.—Oct. 3.—For Supply of Lantern, Steel 
Framing, Girders, Plates, &c., Slyne Head Lighthouse. Mr. 
O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 


CROSSGATES.—Oct. 2.—For Building Nine Houses. Mr. 
John H. Brearley, Architect, Commercial Street, Batley. 

CROYDON —Oct. 7.—For Building House. Borough 
Engineer, 8 Katharine Street, Croydon. 

CULLOMPTON.—Oct. 8.—Reconstruction of Bridge under 
Railway. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 1.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Euhn, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven. 

DORCHESTER, Sept. 30.—For Extension of Water Supply 
to Isolation Hospital. The Borough Surveyor. 


DENBIGH.—Oct. 7.—-For Taking-down and Rebuilding 
Upper Bedwell Bridge. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, County Sur- 
veyor, Denbigh. 

ENNISCORTHY.— Oct. 2,—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr, C. A. Owen, Architect, 16 Molesworth Street, Dublin, 

EpsoM.—Oct. 1.—For Supply of 80 Fathoms of Yellow 
Deal or Batten Ends. Mr. W. O. Reader, Lonsdale, Epsom, 

EXMOUTH.—Oct. 8.—For Building House. Mr. John 
Johnson, 9 Queen Victoria Street, London. 

FOREST GATE.—Oct. 3.—For Sanitary Work at School. 
Mr. G. E, Holman, 6 King’s Bench Walk, E.C. 

GLascow.—Oct. 9.—For Constructing Baths. 
Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GREAT HARWOOD.—Oct. 5.—For Sludge-pressing Plant 
and Machinery for Joint Outfall Sewage-disposal Works at 
Martholme, Messrs. Brierley & Holt, Engineers, Blackburn. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Oct. 7.—For Supply of 
Materials for One Year from November 1 prox. Mr. G. K. 
Mills, Paddington Station, W. 

HALIFAX.— Oct. 2.—For Building Boiler-house and Seating 
Three Boilers, Copley Mills. Mr. A. Dalzell, Architect, 
15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX,—Oct. 8.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
Houses, &c., and Constructing Reservoir at the Globe Mills. 
Mr. A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Oct. 2.—For Erection of a Town Hall 
and Public Offices. Mr. H. Mair, Vestry Hall, Broadway, 
Hammersmith, W. 

HAVERSTOCK HILL.—Oct. 3 —For Workshops at N.W. 
Fever Hospital. Messrs. Pennington & Son, Architects, 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


HIGHAM.—Sept. 30.—For Supply of 2,400 Pipes for Water- 
works. Mr. Richard Prall, 149 High Street, Rochester. 

HINDLEY.—Sept. 27.For Additions to St. Peter’s Schools. 
Messrs. Henry Wall & Sons, Surveyors, 8 King Street, Wigan. 

HORNSEY.—Oct. 3,—For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, 
Metalling, Channelling and Making Road. Mr, E. J. Love- 
grove, Surveyor, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


[Sepr. 27, 1895. 


SUPPLEMENT 


HUNTINGDON.—Sept. 28.—For Repairs to Bridges, Cul- 
verts, &c. Mr. Borison, County Surveyor. 

KELLS.—Oct. 7.—For Construction of Waterworks, Service 
Reservoir, Filter-beds, Pump-house and Turbine-pit, Supply of 
Turbines and Pumps, Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. J. H. H. Swiney, 
Engineer, Avenue Chambers, Belfast. 

KENSINGTON. — Oct. 3. — For 
Reconstructing Kitchen, &c, at Workhouse. 
Aldwinckle, 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 


LANGWITH.—Oct. 3.—For Building Chapel. Mr. Huckerby, 
The Maltings, Langwith, Mansfield. 

LEAMINGTON.—Oct, 15.—For Repairs and Alterations to 
School Board Offices. Mr. Foster, Architect, Euston Place, 
Leamington. 

LETTERSTON.—Oct. 3.—For Building Nine Brick Houses. 
Mr. D. Edward Thomas, Architect, Haverfordwest. 


LLANDUDNO.—Oct. 11.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewer and Works in Connection therewith. Mr. E. Paley 
Stephenson, Urban Council Offices, Llandudno. 

LLANGONOYD.—Oct. 8,_For Building Passenger Station. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Great Western Railway Company, Paddington 
Station, London. 

LLANGYNIDER.—Oct. 12.—For Building School. Mr. 
David Morgan, Architect, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

LLANELLY. — Sept. 28.— For Laying-down about 2,750 
Square Yards of Cement Flooring. Mr. Geo. Watkeys, C.E., 
Llanelly. 

Lonpon County CounciL.—Sept. 30.—For Erection of 
Temporary Iron Structures, including Gas, Water and Fire 
Services, Fire Alarm, Recording Clock, Telephone and Sani- 
tary Systems, and Heating Arrangements at their Asylums, 
situate at Banstead, near Sutton, Surrey, and Colney Hatch, N., 
respectively. To be carried out by the Builder who obtains 
the Contract for building the Asylums. 


LONDON.—Oct. 9.—For Re-erecting Retaining Wall at 
Clissold Park. Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

LURGAN.— Sept. 27.—Alterations to Lecture Hall. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

MouNTAIN AsH.—Oct, 2.—For Building Infant School for 
too Children at Cefnpennar. Mr. M. Morgan, Architect, 
Mountain Ash. 


Enlarging Dining-hall, 
Merely. 


Mor ey.—Oct. 6.—For Building Three Shops. Messrs. 
John Taylor & Sons, Queen Street, Morley, Yorks. 

Newouay.—For Erection of a Terrace. Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, Architect, Truro. 

PADDINGTON.—Sept. 30.—For Erection of Five Loose 
Horse-boxes. Mr. Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow 
Road, W. 

PENTRE.—Oct. 21.—For Building Fifteen Houses. 
Jacob Rees, Architect, Hillside, Pentre, Rhondda, Wales. 


Mr. 


PENZANCE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Club Premises. Mr. 
A. O. Caldwell, Architect, Penzance. 

ROSEHEARTY.— Sept. 30.— For Building Presbyterian 
Manse. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

SANDGATE,—Oct. 4.—For Erection of Sixteen Coastguard 
Houses. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

SHEERNESS.—Oct. 9.—For Additions to Infirmary, Con- 
structing Water Storage Tank, &c. Mr. W. L. Grant, Archi- 
tect, Sittingbourne. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 8 For Supply and Laying of Cast- 
iron Pipes, Sluice Valves, Hydrants, Surface Boxes, &c. Mr. 
W. Matthews, Waterworks Engineer, Southampton, 

St, PANCRAS.—Oct 17.—For Building Casual Wards. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

SYDLING.—Sept. 29.—-For Enlargement of Infant School. 
Mr. J. Sherry, Sydling, Dorset. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Oct. 18.—For Adding Three’ Floors 
to Valley Mills. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 
George Street, Halifax. 

St. ALBANS.—Oct. 2,For Erecting Drying-closet at the 
Workhouse. Mr. T. F. Woodman, Surveyor, St. Albans. 

WALSALL.—Oct. 15.—For Alterations, &c., to Schools. 
Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, Architects, Bridge Street, 
Walsall. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Oct. 8.—For Erection of Additional 
Classroom and Cookery-room. Mr. W. A. Longmore, 
F.R.LB.A., 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. 

WANSTEAD.—Oct. 4.—For Making of Several Roads. 
Mr. Wm. Blewitt, District Council Offices, Wanstead. 

WARRINGTON.—Oct. 28.—For Manufacture of about Twenty 
Millions of Common and Pressed Bricks. Mr. F. C. Hulton, 


County Offices, Preston. 


|} and other Metal Work, &c., &c. 
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*1iCasements, Doors, 


PANIC 


|) Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural 


|GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. ue ee Ib 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


Ne The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for | 
Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 


y Patterns. 


one or both sides. 


EXIT BOLTS, } 


COUNTY COUNCIL. No. 190. Sol’d 


Section Tongue 
Bolt, 
Triple Action, 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON 


; | 46 
=! PRamps | . THE © XIT” THE “‘EXODUS,”’ ‘ites 
——= : KS w |i 4 Weather and 
| ee £2 $e | ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT. Joie gens 
and Strong. 


Telegrams, ‘* Robert 
Adams, London.” 


OBT. ADAM 


S, building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. [ 


Sept. 27, 1895.] 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 9 


SUPPLEMENT 


WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Sept. 30 —For Erection of a Block 
of School Buildings, Caretaker’s House, &c. Mr. E. Percy 
Hinde, Architect, Liverpool. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Urban 
District Council Offices. Messrs. Price & Wooler and S. Te 
Wilde, Joint Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 

WHITTINGHAM.—Sept. 28—For Building Hospital and 
Reception Wards at County Asylum. Messrs. Simpson & 
Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 

WILLESDEN GREEN.—Oct. 7.—For Construction of 5,500 
Feet of Roadway and Paths. Messrs. Allen & Hoar, Ingle- 
wood House, West End Lane, N.W. 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 

For Erection of New Board Room, Offices, Caretaker’s Premises 
and Stores, and Additional Places for about 550 
Children at the Priory Board Schools, Acton, W., for 
the School Board for Acton. Mr. EpDwarp Mownson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Acton Vale, W. Quantities by Mr. 
F. T. W. MILLER, 10 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


G. Lyford, Shepherd’s Bush _ . : ‘ 2 £6,7000107,0 
Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park : : A teyyilizoy soy. {o 
Pattinson & Sons, Whitehall . : : pee lonc biel) Korea) 
Lascelles & Co., Bunhill Row . ° : = 9;2058) O20 
Godson & Son, Kilburn . : ; ; 200,025 On 0 
Thos. Wye, Ealing . : < ; 6 ao. LOOmONO 
Foord & Son, Brentford . : : : ROS 5ULOL O 
G. Hooper, Acton * . c : - :  7yO00F OO 
J. Parsons, Kennington . : ; . Bi YSise). Te) Xe 
Architect’s estimate . 700 On. 0 


* Accepted subject to approval of the Education Depart- 


BRIGHTON. 


For Extension of the Colonnade and Terrace, Madeira Road, 


and Other Works. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. May, Borough 


Engineer. 
V. P. Freeman f : C : ‘ TAUl. O27 On CO 
G. Double : : : 5 ; : ey, ona 
C. G. Reed & Son , : : , a & Py atop ih ifs 
J. Parsons & Son , . A : : 5 aUu(efofoy {8} Ko) 
opreters’ é& Soni), ‘ ; 10,3507 0 70 
W. A. Field & Co. . 10;730)'0.) © 
B. Cooke & Co, ; ‘ : 10,769.70) “oO 
Goddard, Massey & Warner . : ‘ 10,cO? O O 
J. LONGLEY & Co., Crawley (accepted) . 9,899 90 0 


BURSLEDON. 


For Alterations to Roor of Rectory House, Bursledon, Hants. 


Mr. A. R. BARKER, Architect. 


Brinton & Bone . : whos OnG 
C. Barter . : : [0775 0) sO 
W. H. Chapman. 5839 (0) 'o 
CHILBOLTON. 
For Alterations to Rectory House, Chilbolton, Hants, Mr. 
A. R. BARKER, Architect. 
Ca.Gracea. ; , 5 = {41 398 OmeO 
A opratton.: 5 : : Beige i, ie 


DOVAR. 


For Erection of Two Shops and Premises, Biggin Street and 


Worthington’s Lane, for Mr.. Geo. C. Ruoie. Messrs. 
Fry & GARDENER, Architects, Cannon Street, Dover. 


ment. 
AMPFIELD. 


For Alterations and Repairs to Vicarage House, Ampfield, 
Mr. A. R. BARKER, Architect, 


Hants, 
G. Wheeler & Sons. : : ; 
W.P. Moreton . ‘ f 4 : 
A. Targett . - : ; : 
Goulding & Son . ; ‘ : 

C. Grace & Sons , ‘ 


Bromley, Dover ; : : : 7£,3,100: 0° 0 

Hall, Dover : : : : ‘ aS, OO 5mROmnG 

G. Lewis & Sons, Dover . 2,980 0 o 

Stiff, Dover - : ; : : 2,885 0 o 

Wise, Deal : F : : : : 2 Oba. Onn G 

a 44720,0. 0 Austen & Lewis, Dover . : ‘ 2.7258. ONO 

: Sea cle One CO Richardson, Dover - ; ; - i 2730.2 O00 
: 40 On G. H. Denne & Son, Deal Alors (oO) (e) 
375 © oO}; Hayward & Paramor, Dover . : : HAO sv Yo) Ye) 
SA3015. 0 W. & T. DENNE, Deal (accepted) . : SL 25855 0 OLsO 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.U., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPNAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUH'’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Pricesand 
specimens on avplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDAGRES & CO., ° sung ee 


LONDON, W.C 
Plans Copied, pa Reduced, Colowred. 


eJegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED., 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual executiom of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuous 
Sheets. &c.. sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squa res, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &. , LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘** Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d, In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


| 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


"\SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


—____ 
LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 


2&3 LtOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WH#STMINSTER. 


Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.”’ 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 
een 


“KOH-I-NOCOR” 


(95 
as 


HEXACON DRAWING PENCIL, 14 pecrEEs 
MADE BY L. & C. HARDTMUTH, AUSTRIA. 


REMARKABLY DURABLE .,.°!.°"... 


4 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide), 

POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Reproduces Handwriting or Typewriting perfectly. 


QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS AND 
CIRCULARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Price from 30s. 


We prepare Circular Work in hand or typewriting at low rates, 
per return of post. 


ELLAM’S DUPLICATOR CO., 12 King Street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 
W. EF. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &e. 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of evory 
description of the highest quality and tinish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade, 


Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Actinometer, Tiéndon." 
Telephone No. 4871. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial’ 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c- 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


OLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Odfice : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Sepr. 27, 1895. 


DOVER—continued. 


For Erection of Three Shops and Premises in Biggin Street, 
Fry & GARDENER, 


for Mr. Geo. C. Rubie. Messrs. 
Architects, Cannon Street, Dover. 


| FIFE. : 


For Constructing a Water-storage Pond of about 33 Acres in 
Extent, Involving the Removal of about 23,000 Cubic 
Yards of Earthwork and Other Works connected therewith, 


Wise, Deal ; 4 : . - ; £25 440 0 O and Laying about 320 Yards of 18-inch Cast-iron Pipes, 
Bromley, Dover : ; es 2,350 / 0 40 for the Guard Bridge Paper Company, Limited, Messrs. 
G. H. Denne & Son, ‘Deal ICOM SO BUCHANAN & BENNETT, Engineers, 24 George Street, 
Austen & Lewis, Dover 2,180 0 O Edinburgh. 
W.&T. Denne, Deal ZA SOMO 1G Shanks Ae ta b : Pepe ih ie, 
Richardson, Dover 2.175 5-0 0 WwW. & D. Horsburgh . ; i i. 4;513\0-4eno 
Hall, Dover 2,450 510 mo J. & C. Hay c : : : 4,077 leo 
Stiff, Dover 2,450) 0.0 Messer & Co, 43137 ao 
Hayward & Paramor, Dover . 1,999 0 O Watson 4123.72 
G. LEWIS & SONS, Dover (accepted ) 1,655 9.0.40 aie 3 “ + 4,0730149 a0 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Shop and Premises in eattie ° . + | 33907 ae 
Biggin Street, for Mr. Geo. oS Messrs. FRY & Mees . . . 31893 9 5 
GARDENER, Architects, Dover. Sie t i ar: 4-2 
Herbert Stiff, Dover. 43.505 nO. 10 aS Jae : ee): 34 17 9 
Hayward & Paramor, Dover > 8,401 Yeo. 0 Lats.’ = mor oy ie ee jhe \ 
W. Bromley, Dover . E , ‘ a 8 35200mEOF 10 Waddell : : ee 4 ye 
Austen & Lewis, Dover . : ) 3,205aeO 0 pian ie : : 266 ie a 
tal A e e e ) 
G. LEwIs & Sons, Dover (accepted ) 3,045 0 O McKnight & oan (3 orgaeu mat 
DURHAM. Girrity . 3,608 7 o 
For Sanitary Work at the Workhouse, for the Guardians of G. Mackay & Son, Broughty Ferry (accepted) 3,554 11 2 
Darbam ; Union, | Nir. al. GR ADON, Architect, 22 Bow . ‘!: 3.458.500 a92 
Market Place; Durham. Black . . ) 332375 eO 
G. T. MANNERS, Durham (accepted) . rie, Sil wis FO. J. & J. Stev éns. : 3,146 9 4 
EAST FINCHLEY. Suttie . sos 2,970 15 5 
For Rebuilding the George Hotel. Mr. A. R. BARKER, 
Architect, HURLEY. 
Wheeler & Peake. + Ad] Oe © © | For Erecting Schoo! Buildings at Hurley, near Atherstone. 
G. Godson  & Sons 3039S 0 Messrs. T. W. F. NEWTON & CHEATLE, Architects, 121 
We, Wheeler: {yy Sisage 9 05-0 toes RS Sh BOHR tO Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
Macfarlane Bros. . ‘ - : ; 73; FOF 0 AMaitan Gane ; : . ; , £2,494 19 8 
I. pV ollerse. . : 3,550.0. 0 hee ine 2450 0 0 
° : b) 
Brown & Sweetland . 2 : = S40 7s OlnsO Gacen 2.330 oMeS 
2A2 : 5 7 
Mattock Bros, . : : ; ; : a 3,4307.0:40 Charles ‘ | 2297 0 0 
GLOUCESTER. Ford . » Deena 
For Painting Work, for the Guardians. Stafford & Mansfield 2\2T e010 
Harris & Sons tO 1 sO Smith & Pitts : - - {2,107 geo a0 
Conway, Jones & Co. Sil dete VB 08) SLATER & HARRISON, Over seale, Ashby 
A. Tanner 655 Oy.0 (accepted ) ; : o 2,024) 16 9,0 
WOLLEY & SON (accepted) . 54 10 oO Musson 1,950 0 0 


HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and PTX D COMPLETE In any Locality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c, 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE 


HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


AX” RELIEF VALVE 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 
For the Prevention of Explosions in 
Kitchen and other Boilers. 


PRICE, 2 inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 


This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. — 


Adopted by ** THE CARRON Co.,”’ who state that they have 
found them to work with “absolute certainty.” 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER €0., 


209 CiTyv ROAD, E.C. 
Specialty—-OAK AND DARK OAK. | AND DARK OAK. TEE 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High=-Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING 60., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
: OFFIOCEs, 
86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


HS TIMAT ES ) Slee 


{GF New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
with complete and “ up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 

LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT ”’ will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


| PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC, 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING C0. 


CEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


y Description or System of Wood-Block, Aes Secret-Joint, 
OAK FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, BANKS, &c. SEASO 


or other special Floorings. 


OAK SCANTLIN G, &c. 


{1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.: - and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame, ‘* EDAPHOS, LON DON,” and << EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone 15,074. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GREENWICH. 
For Building East Greenwich Baptist Church, Woolwich Lower Road, SE. Mr. GEORGE BAINES, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
4 Great “Winchester street; E.C, 


Estimate A. Estimate B. Estimate C. Total. ib) 
Scotney & Wootten . . : - £4,209 0 O £648 o o 2,264 00 £5:209 0 O £85 deduct. 
F. J. Gorham : : . . oa) 3,90 lu Laue, cA 2 ie? DAME Arey 4,909 7 10 20 Fe 
Balaam Bros, c : ; - - 3,604 5 1OnaG 660 0 Oo 251026 4,575 © FO 75 ob 
W. Shurmur . , : : A ” 3,545) One 598 O oO 240 0 0 A383 ¢.On'G 123 a 
ya Leng” : : : : . -3,4057 ane 642-"0'"o 234 00 Fae i lal Xe Ge 20 . 
J. Bowyer & Co. . a : 4 - 5 3)53 5 OMe 599 0 oO 220° °O* 6 4,370°- 0" O 280 2 
R.A. Lowe’ . . . . : o 347 613,00 242 0 0 4,328.10 (0 45 * 
H. L. Holloway . 2 : - ») 2 ACA Ow oO 6208708 0 250 0 Oo 4,294 0 0 75 a 
{ T. White & Sons . : 3 : ie 23,4009, OO Rotel 2: 7 278.54 2 4,230 6 9 113 i 
C. Slow. : : ; ; « »3,436%. ORO S275) 0. 0 233.10) 6 4,194 IO oO 75 Bs 
B. E. Nightingale . ‘ . : «. 3) 57CuOnkO 5O7F ONFO 249°°O 0 4,194 0° 0 50 — add. 
Sejoocott-.. : : ; ‘ «| 39204 tne O Oia alo eit OO “iAP Ow oO 50 , 
Jerrard & Sons. : : - » 3,299 0-0 507 O.0 227 O.O 4,093 0 Oo 38 deduct 
E. Proctor . ; ‘ . Re 19 10 498 Oo 2 232370 0 AO DQ 25 ne 
Battley, Sons & Holness : P Re Rey Won fo) Saya. 0.0 2339 0. © 4,024" O80 30 se 
Lilly & Lilly, Limited . : : Milne oe iic(ole Le] 538 oO oO 22 7 OuO: 3,997 oO oO ye) f 
West Bros. . 2435150 OO 566 0 Oo 240" 0 © 3,956 01-0 40 : 
T. BARDEN, Maidstone (accepted ) e R3IL7OELO LO 550" O70 2149.08, 0 3.0557) fn O 41 br 
Estimate A.—Church and Vestries. Estimate B.—Galleries and Staircases. 
Estimate C.—Boundary Walls, Gates and Railings. Estimate D.— Difference for Bath Stone Dressings in lieu of Terra-cotta, 
HASTINGS. HORFIELD. 
For Building Congregational Church, Bexhill Road. Messrs. | For Reconstructing Falmouth and Gaol Roads, for the Urban 
ELWoRTHY & Son, Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. District Council. Mr. A. P. I. CorrerELt, Surveyor, 
Moon & Garner . , : : ; ; . £899 © 0 Lonsdale Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
Beeeoany oc rutchinson’ Wowk S9 0k ae a 802...07-0 rs idee Falmouth Road, ; 
are & Co. . : *£295 0 O 
isi = page ; ue x . J. PERKINS, Redland, Bristol (accepted) : a) 25517 Oe oI 
Foord . ’ ; . ‘ : : : 5 OZ GEOre O J. Perk: Gaol Road, 
erkins . : wr320) Oro 
3 eta : he : . DaRE & Co, Redland, Bristol (accepted ) Siole Ow 
A. H. White ° F : . - : te) SGM O 
J. Lester é ‘ : , ; : : 7 ZORLOsO hie cha es ot 
F. Cruttenden . , , : : } . 728 0 o | For Works at the East District School. 
J. Saunders & Son, Brighton. : . HLFOs Os O 
H. Ashdown i : : 25 Om O : A 
Brown & Son, Brighton ; ; D P ae OmeO 
J. GEARY, St. Pecwards ERREES fs ; ; 698 @) Ae: E. Steer, East Grinstead ; 724 9 6 
Barter & Citn A 6 . * . eo 2 Sa O W. Taylor, Brighton Fi a HLT LOR a0 
Architects’ estimate . ; : . ; ESO OF O W. ORAM, Burgess Hill (accepted) ‘ i a 507 IS! * O 
TRADE MARK—:; TRADE MARK— | 


** RELIABLE.” a RELIABLE.” 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, ‘‘ WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 


As supplied to Her Majesty's Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, cdc., ée. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of all descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY, It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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LANCASTER. 


For Erection of a Convalescent Ward and Provision of Nurses’ 
Accommodation at Sanatorium. Mr. 


Borough Surveyor. 
A CRE, Tenders. 
T. Kitchen, mason ; 3 a 
W. Richardson, joiner. ; : 
R. Hall & Sons, slater and plasterer : 
W. Abbott & Co., plumber . 


Total “ 
LEEK. 


For New Road at Basford Hurst, for 


Messrs. W. SUGDEN & SON, Surveyors, Leek and Hanley. 


Quantities by the Surveyors, 
E. R. Plant . 5 : 
J. Clowes & Sons 

J. Stansfield. : 

T. Grace 

F. BARKE, Stoke (accepted) 


LONDON. 


For Completion of a Stand at the Palliser Road Entrance, 
Club, Limited, West Kensington, 


Queen’s 


ALEXANDER Pay NE, Architect, Norfolk EAS: Victoria 


Embankment, E.C. 


Zincwork, 
F. Braby & Co. 
EWART & SON (accepted y 


Terra-cotta and Main Foo. 


S. H. Leach [Grey, 392/.], Buff 
THE BURMANTOFTS WORKS Grey, 

Buff (accepted ) 

Gere! eee 

J. Allen & Sons : 
Higgs & Hill . : : : : 
T. Bryce . 
T. Bendon 
Perry & Co, 4. 
W. Longmire & Com . 
Gregory & Co. ; 
Holloway Bros. ; 
HALL, BEDDALL & CO. (accefied ) 


LON DON—continued, 


J. Cook, M.LC.E,, 


For Rebuilding Laundry and Washhouse, Erecting Temporary 
Laundry, New Workshops, Paving Yards, &c., at St. 


Luke’s Workhouse, City Road, E.C., for the Guardians of 


Holborn Union. 


Mr. A; SAXON SNELL, F.R.T.BiA; 


Architect. Washhouse, &c. 
‘ ; ae vid + Lorden & Sons : ; 2 : . £8,800 0 oO 
; . 99 10 Io C. Wall . : fj ‘ og 8 oy en el 
69 9 6 H. Wall & Co. . 4 : : 8,176 0 9 
, mae 80" G. Neal 5 4 7,995 0 oO 
893 19 3 Gregory & Son: : ; - 7,787 aoe 
: j W. REASON, Clerkenwell Piaceeesee ) 5 . 7,149 0 O 
Temporary Washhouse. : 4 a3 
G. Neal . : . : é d nL OomnOmEG 
Mi OC wale eee Lorden & Sons's ; 185 0 0 
Gregory & Son. ; : A ‘ 3 177, ‘010 
H. Wall & Co. . . 174.0 0 
: ks 2 ; e GaWale :  -Y60, Amn 
. 229 0 0 W. REASON (accepted) 150 0 Oo 
. 225 oO O| For Reinstating Damage by Fire to the Workhoneel Fulham 
») 20651020 Palace Road, Hammersmith, and Other Works, for the 
Guardians of Fulham Union. Mr, A. SAXON SNELL, 
F.R I.B.A., Architect. 
18,5 18) Smith. 47 7h he 
WwW. Mr. JAcox. : 4 : : : : . SIS 42E0 
T. pendon |. ‘ . » 459 9 9 
J. J. White . : 5 .) 4507-02 
HH. Wall:& Go. 7: ») "442 20 eO 
£207 8 4 W. MARKS, Walham Green (accepted ) » 407 1480 
145 19 7 LONG ASHTON. 
For Making Heywood Terrace and Springfield Road, Pill, 
ii W540 Long Ashton, near Bristol, for the Rural District Council. 
28o/. i Lloyd . 5 : . . 4 : » £689 2050 
« , 280 10 <0 Weeks. ‘ : :* \S67 oun 
Thatcher ‘ ; . | 5IO;"OIO 
5 L704 40 HURFORD (accepted) : ; 499 10 6 
. ayaze Oana MEONSTOKE. 
- 1,401 © Oo] For Rebuilding Rectory House and Outbuildings, Meonstoke, 
> hg go2 tO MO) Hants. Mr. A. R. BARKER, Architect. 
17372ARO sO Musselwhite & Son . 5 : - £1,993 0 0 
135300 90 J. Croad : ; ; ‘ 1,8co 0 O 
P3415 emo C. Grace - 6 : LD 773eLoeo 
ot 113324 10a O W. Read : : 5 . Osea! WO 
a.) 15200 ROMO W. Green . 4 “ : : 5 - « | 1,379%o* 0 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14} inch; 
seven days. 


sor ee CEMENT. 


Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Lb Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
“ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
+ Works. 

Specially adapted for Con. 
4 creteFloors & Street Paving. 


6 
ECLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
: Band- -carrying por cheapest 
Cement in market, 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, Reisen joints in 
€anitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
LIAs Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


R. G, LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
sorus me. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CGEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Ulustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica. 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L- 


y salad i A R 7 L E, ALABASTER 


ati MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES!— 
ARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST: S.W, 


TANGYES’ 


PETROLEUM (ci) ENGINE ” 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, 


SOTTO? 


“y (ene 
Gu pate Wy 


Cy, 


+ ) 
Tye ves — | 
CoeYqicur 


. SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS, 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, PUMPS, &c., for 
starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL Poe 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 


nary petroleum Soca lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


THE LIMMER 


-ASPHALTE Bakibl COMPANY, 


(1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON, tr 862, 


RNAW ON ADARE 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompanj’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal ‘ 
International eager: is 
SEN castle Exhibition, 1887. i 
hea S\\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ZEAE DARK GREEN. 
For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
ae a ES 
HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
HURCH CHAIRS.—lIllustrated Price List 
of Rush and Wood-seated Chairs sent by 
Complete Mission Furnishers, 22 to 24 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT ”’ will be forwarded on application to 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE GO. 
return post on application. 
P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
" Model Dwelling,” ' New: 
LIMITED, 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


SUPPLEMENT 


—— 
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PLYMOUTH. SEVENOAKS. 
For Laying Cast-iron Pipe for the Fisher’s Nose Outfall and | For Alterations to Schools, Cobden Road, Sevenoaks, for the 


Works in Connection. Mr. GEO, D. BELLAMY, Engineer, Sevenoaks School Board. Mr. THOS. POTTER, Architect, 
6A Courtenay Street, Plymouth. Sevenoaks, Quantities by Architect. 


H. Kersweil, Plymouth . ; : ‘ . 411,669 15 Io E, Bevan, Sevenoaks . . . . - £424 0 0 
Ciaouke kiymouth 9.99. 5... siogrghi2)/o |.) Wiltshire & Son, Sevenoaks . . . . 399 0 0 
W. T. Jenkin, Plymouth. . . . . 10,140 0 of W. Hodges, Sevenoaks  . Pe A RY Ry 2 
Matcham & Co, Plymouth . : . . 9,800 0 oO J. WILFORD, Snodland (accepted) : d ee Oo 2m lORnO 
Fisher & Cook, Launceston : 9,627 8 8 SHELTON. 
G. SHELLABEAR & SON, Plymouth (accepted) 9,369 © ©] For Alterations and Additions, Rectory House, Shelton, Hants, 
Engineer’s estimate . : - 9,647 0 oO Mr. A. R. BARKER, Architect. 

for Plastering, Painting, &c., at the Reval Hotel. Mr. JAMES Vie IRERNG), - - : : .£650 0 o 

PATON, Borough Surveyor. yes EICCICOC NT Fae) a ce tetas ihe) he AES SOR LORLO 
W. H. Kerswill . : , - 5 ° + £3440°-9 63 J. Croad : ; : ; ; : : « A900, LIE 6 
T. May é ; (oe27 08 On O Jakedneyr |. n : ; : A 3 47 OOmeO 
W. E. BLAKE, Plymouth (accepted) 5 A 240 OO SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

For Levelling, Paving, Kerbing, Channelling and Metalling in 
EOE GW 200 Clifton Mews and Pleasant Road, for the Corporation, 
For New Church at Pontygwaith, for Mrs. Llewellyn. Mr. Mr. HAROLD HARLOCK, Borough Surveyor. 

Gro. E. HALLIDAY, Architect, Cardiff. Quantities by Pleasant Road. 

Mr. JOHN W. RODGER, Cardiff. 5 
Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton : : $22,200; 0 0 eee Me ‘ ; ; ; : £363 = : 
Jenkins & Son, Bontiuin: ‘ ; . 1,900 0 oO W. Wadey, Seoice Newington : j : f 311 at 
Williams & Thomas, Cardiff . F EEO 6 0.- 0 Felice Mitcham: : Rd 

9 ° . . e ory 
Knox & WELLS, ae. (accepled). . . 1,755 0 0 W. GRIFFITHS, London (accepted) . . . 27200 
W. Lissaman, jun , ickleton . ° Mal kh On -O Chified Mews. 
PORTSMOUTH. W. Griffiths . : é ; : ‘ é 5 175 @ tt 
For Wiring and Lighting by Electricity the Police Stations at W. Buxton . : : . ° : . LS EN a A: 

Buckland, Southsea, Portsmouth and Portsea, for the T. Adams. : P : 2 : : <p 1 S25 1G9 "5 

Corporation. E. Iles. : : : : . 8135s Gea 
Wesourhey,/Southséays si + et oo) 6 Nike Saat ION 3 W. WADEY (accepted ) Tene Owes ye PES7 CT ZE IE 
S. Grossmith, Portsea . : : ‘ : I AZS1 SiO STOCKPORT. 

A. H. Wood, London . ° : : . - 42 0 O| For Supplying 140 Tons of Straight and Irregular-shaped 

Bowerman Bros., Southsea . . ; : Sate 7ae.6 Flanged Pipes, varying in Size from 3 Feet 6 Inches to 

W. H. Sabine, Southsea : ; : A 5 | Brey hil; fe) I Foot 6 Inches diameter, for the Corporation. Mr. A. M. 

J. R. Penning, Southsea a 5 5 3985: 0 FOWLER, Engineer, 1 St. Peter’s Square, Manchester, and 

NEWTON & Co, London (accepted) : : fuzz a tO?.O 35 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 

J. Oakes & Co. . : 6 : 2 7,903 87 506 

SHEFFIELD. H. Hollindrake & Son : ‘ é a role) te 

For Enlarging Whiteley Wood Board School and Building Stanton Ironworks Co., Limited ; TOs Os 
Boundary Walls, Playsheds and Conveniences, for the COCHRANE & CoO.,, ” Woodside Ironworks, 

Sheffield School Board. | Dadiey (acievied a a Guat eee? 1,609 168 7 

DAWSON, JONES & Co., 200 Broomhall Street (accefted ), Engineer’s estimate . : : . : 6 Be ee To Ye: 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, Lo. 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON 1h ery 
POOLE BEN PONS: ® heme >» It = G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
“ OOLITE BATH. Head Offices : ba! L. & S.W.R., NINE Ets, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & pee RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd , 
. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. R, NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. yA ate QUARRIES. 
f' {u ive gnis® BOX GROUND. 
POF REN 


_ MONK’S PARK. <! 
\\) R' | 
CORSHAM DOWN. 508 Nc Peni | COMBE DOWN. 
| OTe” ant | STOKE GROUND. 
Registered wh git obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 


TRADE MARK. 


GAS ¢ WATER RITCHIE & CO., PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
cocKS ENGINEERS. pest Ld 


wee ART METAL cet NW ieee , 


TRADE MARK. | FARLEIGH DOWN. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld.. WINSLEY GROUND. 


SCREWED: ENDS Workers. 
FOR 


WROUGHT-IRON PIPE, LUX-CALOR 


Tested to 20 lbs. on the! 
square inch, Stove 


‘These are to replace ordinary Gas Plug Cocks for large) Manufacturers. 


Gas Services in Factories and Public Buildings, also ip —— 
connection with Gas Engines, &c. ARCH ITECTS’ 
a Designs 
Prices on Application. SKILFULLY Signs, Grilles, 
Executed. Lifts. 


BRYAN DONKIN & CO., LIM., LUX- -CALOR WORKS, eel 


- GAS ENGINEERS For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 
55 Southwark Park Rd., eae 83 Commercial Road, CHARLES D. PHILLIPS 9 


nONMDON. | Near Waterloo Bridge, Tahuott! NEWPORT, MON. 
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STOCKPORT—continued. 


For Erection of Closets and Urinal in Hollywood Park, for the 
General Purposes Committee. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, 
Borough Surveyor. 

Suddaby & Smith 


» £328 19 5 
W. C. BROADHURST & Co ’ Stockport (accepted) 


298 IO Oo 


STRETFORD. 

For Building an Eight-stalled Stable, Loose-box, Cart Sheds, 
Boundary Walls, &c., and Caretakers’ Dwellings in 
Empress Street, Cornbrook, Stretford, for the Stretford 
Urban District Council. Mr. JOHN BOWDEN, Surveyor, 
14 Ridgefield, Manchester. 


H. Smith . : £1,965 a Oo 
J. Byrom . 1,991 fe) 
J. Hamilton : 1930uL0 | 0 
J. Hughes. , 1,895 0 O 
Pickthall & Pickthall 5 TOO MEO MEO 
J. & J. Lee : LLOlOgtA) 1 
W. THORPE, Cornbrook (accepted) . 1,684 0 oO 
A, & H. Hulse : : T6700 110 


TORRINGTON. 
For Constructing Filter-beds, Service Reservoir, &c, for the 


Great Torrington Water Company, Limited. Mr. W. C. 
MEDLAND, Surveyor. 
Brick and Puddle Walls, 
Gardner & vate: 4 4973 18°29 
R. R. Facey j 7 S108 5% 8 
H. Pearce . 770 4 etl 
W. Gibson . : :  7.COmmO LO 
H. GRANT, Torrington (accepted ) P ‘ <, 079,85. 410 
Cement Concrete Walls. 
Gardner & aoe ; ooo. 7 93 
R, R. Facey : ; 362.261 47 
H. Pearce 730) ted ee 
W. Gibson . i . 5 5 A 7255 O20 
H, GRANT (accepted) . : : : ‘ 500s 70 
WIMBLEDON. 
For Making-up Grange Road, Section No. 2, for the District 
Council. 
W. Gibbs & Co. . é ; ; 5 £407. 0 O 
E, ILES, North Road, W Jimbledon (accepted) 380 0 O 


WOLSINGHAM. 


For Constructing a Bridge of Two 4o-Feet Spans (width 
20 Feet) over the River Derwent at Blackhill Mill, for the 
Joint Committee of the Lanchester District Highway 
Board and the Blayden Urban District Council, Mr. W. 
FOWLS, Engineer, Wolsingham, 

Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co, Limited £2,307. 19 6 
Darlington Waggon and Engineering Co., 


Limited . . 72,035 > 
T. HILTON, 6 Station View, Bishop Auckland 
(accepted)  . . 1,890 0 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new infirmary wards for the Derby Union, Derby, have 
been warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, exhaust roof ventilators and inlet tubes, the 
same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 


MESSRS, EASTON, ANDERSON, GOOLDEN & CO, engineers, 
of London, have advised the erection of a pumping-station at 
Bourne, the cost of which they estimate at about 1,000/, by 
which means the delivery of water at Spalding will be increased 
to 234,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, 


THE general purposes committee of the Wolverhampton 
Corporation propose to obtain powers to borrow 30,000/. to 
introduce the water carriage system in place of the pan system 
in the town. 


THE special sub-committee of the Doncaster Corporation 
have recommended the purchase of a double-cylinder “ Green- 
wich” steam fire engine, capable of delivering about 500 gallons. 
of water per minute, and of discharging four powertul jets 
simultaneously. The Corporation has confirmed the order, © 
which has been passed to Messrs. Merryweather. The machine 
will be fitted with Merryweather’s patent quick-steaming boiler, | 
so that the engine can be working at full pressure in from six 
to eight minutes from the time of lighting the fire, and the 
pumps will be of special design cast in gun-metal. The order 
also includes suction hose, several thousand feet of Merry- 
weather’s “double substance ” delivery hose and all necessary 
articles for working the engine. 


‘W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


AOVAE 


il 3 cor 


DORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOoD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 


Chief Office and Works :— 


vn Special Appointment fo 


STEINITZ & JEFFERISS, 
CHAS. STEINITZ & c0., 


ee ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 


HAM. fhe & 


rince of QWales. 


PARQUETRY MOSAIC & WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 


| 45 GROVE LANE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


Qa ALL KINDS OF OAK FLOORS, from the CHEAPEST to the most EXPENSIVE. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Leeds Mercury says there was a senseless panic at the 
Blackpool Tower Pavilion on Monday night. There would be 
at least three thousand people participating in the entertain- 
ment, when some miscreant raised a cry first that the bears in 
the adjoining menagerie were loose, and then that the lions 
were also loose, finishing up with an alarm of fire. There was 
immediately a rush from every part of the building, but, 
fortunately, the exits were capacious enough to permit of all 
leaving, though the scramble was awful, together with screams 
of women. The police, who were present, together with others 
who rushed to the scene, and the permanent Tower officials, 
did all in their power to appease the half-frighted people, for it 
was soon evident that the cries were baseless. 


WE hear that the “Eiffel” Patent Stair Tread Company, 
Limited, have removed their offices from 104 King Street, 
Manchester, to Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. 


THE Coventry City Council have assented to the sale of a 
piece of land which is asked for in order to build a textile 
factory, the promoters of which will be able to employ a large 
amount of labour. 


AN inquiry was held in Tunbridge Wells on Tuesday con- 
cerning the application for a loan of 32,000/. for extension of 
sewage works, and 12,000/. for electric lighting. There was 
no opposition, 


THE Comte de Chambrun, founder of the Paris Société des 
Etudes Sociales, has offered two prizes of 1,000/, each for the 
best essay on prodt-sharing and for one on trades unions. The 
competition is open to persons of any nationality. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York 77zbume says that he 
recently found twenty well-built towns in Kansas without a 
single inhabitant. One of them, named Saratoga, has a 
32,co9 dols. opera house, a 20,000 dols. school house and a 
substantial brick hotel, which now gives shelter to coyotes, 
bats and owls. All these deserted towns were built by 
speculators in the boom days. 


A COMMENCEMENT has been made with the drainage scheme 
for the burgh of Denny and Dunipace. It is estimated to cost 
over 7,000Z,, including the purchase of land on the estate of 
Denovan, belonging to Messrs, William Baird & Co, of 
Gartsherrie, for filtration areas. Messrs. Alexander Stark & 
Son, of Kilsyth, have the contract. 


NO FAMILIES WHO. 


THE Bridlington Urban Council, at its meeting on Tuesday 
evening, considered the question of the erection of a winter 
garden, There now appears some prospect of the Council 
taking the question in hand, The Prince’s Parade committee 
recommended the erection of a winter garden to the Council on 
Tuesday evening, and the question was discussed at consider- 
able length, the Council appearing almost unanimous as to the 
desirability of such a building. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Paul Prince, head of the 
signalling department of the Midland Railway, at the age of 
forty-five years. Deceased had invented valuable electrical 
improvements in railway engineering. His death creates a 
vacancy worth I,500/. a year. 


IN connection with the new mail contract from Holyhead 
to Kingstown, it is contemplated to extend the present graving 
dock in Turkeyshore a considerable distance seaward, and to 
construct a suitable landing place where the mailboats can land 
their passengers and mails. This will necessitate a new line 
of railway to be constructed to this place. Mr. Haytor, of the 
firm of Messrs. Haytor & Hawkshaw, Westminster, is engaged 
in a survey of the harbour and its environments in the interests 
of the Board of Trade, who are also conducting a survey of the 
Platters Rocks in the new harbour. The removal of the 
Platters Rocks alone, it is estimated, will cost about 200,000/. 

AT the meeting of the Leeds Corporation Markets com- 
mittee it was decided to instruct the city engineer to prepare 
plans showing the Kirkgate Market as it at present exists, and 
also the manner in which he suggests it should be altered and 
developed ; further, to prepare a statement giving the area and 
rental of the present market buildings, and the area and rental 
of the market as altered. 


THE Bilston District Council contemplate purchasing a site 
for the erection of atechnical school. 

Mr. A. RAMSELL has been appointed surveyor and valuer 
to the Dudley and District Benefit Building Society. 


THE Kingswinford School Board have resolved to purchase 
the mines under and around the Bent Street Board Schools, 
as a continuation of mining operations it is thought may 
damage the buildings. 

FRoM the sixty-third report of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, it appears that during the past year the net 


VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


expenditure on public works, buildings and railways was 
76,3572., as against 469,383/., and in Class 2 (Public Works 
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Nffice) 36,8887, against 36,2987, making a total expenditure of 
413,245/., as compared with 505,681/. last year. 

THE Leicester Town Council have accepted a tender for the 
erection of a Technical and Art School, at a cost of 24,000/., 
on a site already acquired at a cost of 10,000/. 

Ir is understood that Mr. Paul Roads, Leeds, and Mr. 
Bellerby, York, have secured the contract for the erection of a 
huge timber-storing shed, 400 feet by 120 feet, in connection with 
the railway shops at Shildon. This is regarded as the initial step 
towards a whole line of erections, 

THE Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners propose 
taking down their present chimney, which is between 4 and 
5 feet out of plumb, and erecting another some little distance 
away 160 feet high. The existing chimney was built in 1846, 
and is 329 feet high. 

THE value of the new buildings sanctioned by Glasgow 
Dean of Guild Court at the last meeting was 28,400/, 

PROFESSOR BECKER, of the astronomy chair of the Glasgow 
University, is next week to enter upon a four months’ experi- 
mental trial of the synchronising clocks, by which the bazaar 
committee of the Glasgow Town Council propose that a system 
of standard time should be supplied to the city. The clocks are 
to remain on trial for two months at the Observatory, and if 
the system proves satisfactory a further two months’ public 
experiment will be made by the establishment in the centre of 
the city of a single circuit of clocks or street dials electrically 
controlled from the Observatory through a regulating clock 
which may be fixed in the Municipal Buildings. If the scheme 
is ultimately carried out it will necessitate the erection of 
several hundred street dials and of some sixty miles of tele- 
graph wire. 

AT Los Angelos, California, an electrical letter-stamp is 
employed in the Post Office. It works in connection with a 
clock, and stamps the hour and date of the post on the letters 
at the rate of 500 a minute, thus saving the time of the 
employ és. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPEL, PYRGO PARK, HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER, ESSEX. 


THE ABBEY OF JUMIEGES. 


DESIGN FOR :;THE HALIFAX AND HUDDERSFIELD BANK, HALIFAX. 


LANGSIDE FREE CHURCH. 


THE memorial-stone of the new church has been laid by the 
Earl of Moray. The site of the church is one of the best in the 
neighbourhood, situated on elevated ground at the entrance of 
the old historic village of Langside, opposite “ The Battlefield 
Memorial,” formerly known as Queen Mary Cottage, but 
recently removed during building operations. The church has. 
a frontage on three sides—on the north by Langside Avenue, 
onthe east by Battle Place, and on the west by Mansion 
House Road. Although comparatively plain, yet from its mass 
and composition it will have a commanding and picturesque 
appearance when seen when approaching Langside from the 
Queen’s Park. The style of architecture is an adaptation of 
Greco-Roman, to suit modern requirements. The front entrance 
is from Battle Place, and has a massive doorway divided into 
three compartments by pilasters and imposts, over which is a 
moulded cornice with dentil course and antifiar; placed 
on a receding gradee or steps is an elegant Ionic portico 
composed of six - columns, supporting an_ entablature 
and pediment. While the Temple form is maintained 
throughout, additional variety is obtained by the position of 
the rounded corners forming the staircase in contrast to the 
angular corners of the side aisles and main building. It is 
intended that the pediment should contain appropriate figure 

subjects in alto-relievo, and it is hoped that some generous 
donor may avail himself of the opportunity and give additional 
interest to the church by combining the sister art of sculpture 
with architecture. The general arrangement of the plan of 
the church is divided into nave and aisles, which give diversity 
and prominence to the main building. Although simple: 
in treatment the side walls are well balanced by pro- 
jecting wings on either side, and the fenistration is dis- 
tributed in regular order in relation to the purpose intended. 
At the rear next Mansion House Road are the classrooms and’ 
hall above, which is quite distinct and subordinate in its parts 
and elevation to the church. Ascending a flight of broad steps 
balanced with die walls and pedestals for ornamental lamps, 
the main entrance gives access to the vestibule, which is lighted. 
from the roof under the portico. On either side are circular 
staircases leading to the galleries, adjoining which are cloak- 
rooms and lavatories. The sittings of the church are planned’ 
on the amphitheatre principle, with all the pews radiat- 
ing from a centre, and the floor sloped all round to. 
enable everyone to see and hear the minister. The pas- 
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sages also radiate, and the congregation are admitted by 
two doors communicating with the vestibule. Behind the 
pulpit platform is an organ recess, which is a large arched 
opening with enriched pilasters and moulded architecture. 
Meanwhile it will be finished with an ornamental wood screen, 
in keeping with the edifice. Accommodation is provided for 
the choir in front of the pulpit platform, which will be enclosed 
with a neat trellis-wood railing. On each side doors com- 
municate with a passage which may. be used for exit, or 
affording access to the various rooms, hall, &c. In the 
basement are situated the kitchen, heating chamber, coal 
cellar, &c. On the same level with the church floor are 
a suite of rooms comprising the vestry, session-house, 
ladies’ drawing-room and classroom, with sliding partition. 
At the south side, next the lane, access is given to the class- 
rooms and hall above by a staircase near the entrance. Ac- 
commodation is provided in the hall for about 350, and being 
sometimes used for social gatherings, facilities for purveying 
are provided. The hall will be well lighted, and the ceiling is 
open to the roof to give the greatest amount of cubic space. 
From the vestibule the staircases lead to the galleries, which 
are also constructed on the amphitheatre principle. A passage 
is carried all round, so that communication can be got 
from either side without returning to the floor level. 
Internally the church should have a very fine effect 
divided into nave and aisles. The roof is lofty, and is 
supported on a series of ornamental columns with arches and 
enriched cornice, from which rises a coved panelled ceiling 
divided into bays. The aisle roofs are also coved, but at a 
lower level. The galleries are lighted by large circular-headed 
windows in keeping with the arches which support the roof. 
The chief feature internally will be the pulpit recess, with the 
screen and pulpit platform architecturally designed to suit the 
arched opening, forming an apsidal termination to the church, 
The church is planned to accommodate I,coo sittings. Particular 
attention has been given to the acoustics, and it is expected 
that this will be satisfactory ; also the lighting, heating and 
ventilation, some of the most modern approved appliances 
being introduced. In everything comfort has been aimed at 
in providing efficient equipments, combined with economy. 
The church is being erected from designs prepared by Mr. 
Alexander Skirving, I.A., architect, and the following are the 
contractors :—Messrs. Alexander Muir & Sons, builders ; Mr. 
James Morison, wright; Mr. William Anderson, plumber ; 
Messrs. A. & D. Mackay, slaters; George Rome & Co, 


plasterers; James Cormack & Sons, heating engineers 
Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, ventilation ; John Sim, “clerk of 
works, 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADES. 


IN a manifesto issued on Monday by the National Free 
Labour Association it is stated:—“It has pleased the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society to strike various jobs in London 
against the employment of proficient and capable bricklayers 
who decline to join the union and so support the tyrannical 
methods the union officials unjustly employ. The first instance 
of this species of industrial intimidation occurred at Market 
Street and Russell Street, Bermondsey, when the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society struck against one English bricklayer who 
was endeavouring to earn his living at the current rate of 
wages and with every satisfaction to his employers, but without 
being in possession of the union ticket. Other instances of 
this trade union monopoly and coercion have since occurred, 
owing to the action of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, and 
at one place fifty-three so-called British artisans flung down 
their tools and refused to work with one of their own craftsmen 
who declined to join the union. We regard this action of 
the Operative Bricklayers’ Society with the gravest appre- 
hension, inasmuch as it is likely to lead to an industrial 
revolt, the like of which has never yet been seen in this 
country.” 


A NEW FIRE ALARM. 


A PROPOS of an article which appeared in our issue of the 30th 
ult. on fires and the precautions to adopt against them, our 
attention has been directed to a valuable invention known as 
Pearson's Automatic Fire Alarm and Heat Indicator, Pearson’s 
Automatic Fire Indicator Company, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster. This simple and ingenious instrument, which in 
appearance greatly resembles an ordinary thermometer, has 
platinum contacts inserted in the tube, which make contact 
with a column of mercury when the desired degree of tempera- 
ture has been reached, and differs from the often tried and as 
often abandoned mercurial thermostat, inasmuch as there is 
no danger of the platinum becoming corroded and amalgamated 
by contact with the mercury and thus losing its conductivity. 
Also there is no fear of the oxidisation of the mercury which 
would result in covering the points and glass tube with oxide of 
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mercury. As a fire alarm it is generally set at 110 deg. Fahr., 
and when the temperature reaches that altitude the mercury 
comes into contact with the platinum wire, completing an 
electric circuit and causing an alarm bell to ring. 

With this fire indicator fixed in a room, or any place where 
the outbreak of a fire may be feared, within a few moments of 
the outbreak an alarm may be rung automatically at the front 
door of the building, at the watchman’s room, and at the fire 
station ; by thus using the alarm the engines can be on their 
way to the building a few seconds after the outbreak. 

Its utility does not, however, end with its undoubted value 
as a fire indicator. Differently set, it is of immense use in the 
sick room, where it will ring when the temperature rises above 
70 deg. or falls below 60 deg., and this, too, without disturbing 
the patient, as, although the instrument is, of course, in the 
sick room, the bell can be made to ring in any other part of the 
house or where it will best attract the nurse’s attention. Bya 
still further modification it can be arranged to indicate the 
temperature of cold rooms of shops or stores, ringing, for 
instance, if it rise above 30 deg. F. (2 deg. of frost) or fall below 
20 deg. (12 deg. of frost). Furthermore, any number of bells 
can be rung from the same instrument, and the following are 
a few of the uses, in addition to those already mentioned, to 
which it can be advantageously applied : for powder magazines, 
hot-rooms or ovens, incubators, boiling vats, theatres, green or 
hot-houses, testing-rooms, &c., &c. 

It has already been installed and found to work quite satis- 
factorily at the Army and Navy Stores, as a fire alarm; at the 
East and West India Docks, in cold room; and at Messrs. 
Suter Hartmann’s and other offices. 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENT AT KING’S HEATH. 


AN important development of King’s Heath as a residential 
suburb of Birmingham has recently been undertaken by the 
Birmingham Freehold Land Society. During its existence the 
Society has purchased several small estates, which were dis- 
posed of in plots to its members, and at the present time very 
large numbers of persons are living in their own freehold 
houses, built upon sites secured by its means. Among the 
estates which have been acquired in the different suburbs 
were one of 50 acres at Handsworth for residences for the 
middle classes and three others at Moseley and King’s Heath 
for people of all grades; but the Society has now embarked 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 


tha speculation far more interesting than any of the 
others. The directors have purchased a site of 55 acres, 
part of the estate of the late Mr. Isaac Bate, at a total 
cost of between 38,oco/, and 40,000/, The land is bounded 
on one side by the Alcester Road, on another by the Midland 
Railway, and on a third by the tramway terminus and the 
adjoining property. ‘The Society entered into possession a few 
months ago, and they are engaged in laying out the estate for 
building purposes, The subsoil is of gravel, and the higher 
parts of the ground overlooking Highbury and Mr. Richard 
Cadbury’s residence, as well as in the direction of Stirchley and 


Selly Oak, have been levelled, the gravel removed and utilised ° 


on the roads and for the purpose of raising the lower portion 
of the site. The only thing untouched is the timber, and the 
trees will become the property of the purchasers of the land. 
The ground is now in the process of being marked out in plots. 
Provision has been made for seven roads, three—Station 
Road, Grange Road and York Road—running from the 
Alcester Road right across the estate, and being crossed almost 
at right angles by four others, to be named Highbury Road, 
Waterloo Road, Avenue Road and Westfield Road, and 
each thoroughfare will be of the regulation width of 
14 yards. Altogether there will be two miles of roads, and in 
the main thoroughfare, Grange Road, it is intended that 
the footpaths shall be planted with trees. The number of 
plots to be allotted is upwards of 4co, and each will be of 
sufficient size for the erection of two houses, Then there is 
the frontage to the Alcester Road from the police station to 
the brewery, and in that part near to York Road, and as these 
tracts will be allotted for shops the total number of houses and 
buildings erected will be approximately 900. The land is to be 
plotted so as to furnish sites for houses of varying value. The 
cheapest will occupy the roads nearest to the Alcester Road, 
and the idea is to permit of 300 being built at a cost as low as 
250/. the pair, and let at rents of about 5s. per week. The 
plots for these houses will have a frontage of 10 yards and 
garden ground to the extent of 50 or 60 yards, thus covering 
an area of 500 or 609 square yards, and as each plot will be 
sufficient for two houses the latter will be divided by an entry 
common to both. There are also to be sites for about 
300 houses to cost 150/. each, or 300/. the pair. These 
houses, it is estimated, could be let at 6s. 6d. each. Each 
plot will have a frontage of 11 yards, with about 40 yards 
or 50 yards at the rear, the area covered being from 
400 to 500 square yards. 
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CONTRACT QUESTIONS. 


Ar Lancaster Town Council meeting on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25, there came up for confirmation, or otherwise, the 
letting of certain contracts in connection with extensions at the 
Sanatorium. One of the contracts, that for masons’ work, 
amounting to 465/. 17s., or more than half the whole of the 
contract, had been let to Mr. Thomas Kitchen, a son of Alder- 
man Kitchen, a prominent member of the corporation and an 
ex-mayor. Both father and son are engaged in the building 
trade under the same “style.” Alderman Bell said as there 
was considerable talk about the matter outside, he would like 
to know if the whole of the contractors for the new sanatorium 
were men in business, paying rates and properly qualified to 
carry out work of that sort. The Town Clerk said he did not 
know anything of the contractors beyond their names. Alder- 
man Bell asked if the sub-committee who considered the con- 
tracts could say whether all to whom contracts were recom- 
mended to be let were dova-fide tradespeople trading in Lan- 
caster. Alderman Towers (chairman of the committee in 
question) said the question raised was present to the minds of 
the sub-committee. They felt themselves in some difficulty, 
and rather than take upon themselves the responsibility in the 
matter they refused to pass the tender and left it to the general 
committee. The general committee, therefore, made the re- 
commendation. The general committee took some pains to 
assure themselves on the points raised by Alderman Bell, and 
they did assure themselves before making the recommendation. 
The matter dropped. 


ores eereeeceees ae a EE 
THE LEEDS INSANITARY AREA. 
THE sanitary committee of the Leeds Corporation, which has 
for some time past been engaged in considering what steps 
should be taken to improve the condition of a large portion of 
East Leeds, in the direction of making it a more desirable dis- 
trict to live in than it is at present, met again at the Town 
Hall on the 18th inst. The City Council had before them in 
spring a plan of the district which had been certified as in- 
sanitary by the Medical Officer of Health, and it was then 
agreed that the sanitary committee should give attention to the 
matter, with a view to something being done to remove from 
the city what is undoubtedly a plague-spot. From various causes, 
according to the Leeds Mercury, including the difficulty of the 
subject and the occasional absence of the chairman (Ald. Ward) 
through illness, the committee have not been able to resolve upon ' 


a course of action earlier, but it is now considered that a 
beginning of the work of betterment is in sight. Alderman 
Ward presided at the meeting, at which it was decided 
to make a recommendation to the Council at its next meeting in 
favour of an application being made to the Local Government 
Board, under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
for powers to take over, demolish, improve and otherwise deal 
with one-third of the area. The portion selected is bounded 
on one side by the whole of Marsh Lane and part of Kirkgate, 
and on the other by High Street and Dyer Street, and com- 
prises Duke Street, Off Street, Brussels Street, Stainburn 
Square, Sykes Place and St. Peter’s Square, and it is estimated 
to contain 78,795 square yards. There are several mills and 
manufactories within the boundaries above-named, and these, 
of course, will not be interfered with; but it is the 
intention of the committee, should their recommenda- 
tion be adopted, and the powers asked for granted, to 
make something like a wholesale clearance of the house 
property, and to further improve the locality by constructing a 
number of fairly wide streets, in order that the new cottages to 
be afterwards built may be supplied with as much fresh air as 
it is possible to obtain in a district which at present is badly in 
need of wholesome breathing space. The buildings which are 
to be left standing are not considered as in any way likely from 
their position to mar the completeness of the clearance. There 
can be no doubt about the desirability of the proposed clear- 
ance. As Alderman Ward reminded the Council in April last, 
the district has long been a standing menace to the health of 
the city. Outbreaks of typhus had been of frequent oc- 
currence within recent years, though no doubt the risk to 
the city generally is not now so great as it formerly was, 
for much has been done in the way of improving many 
of the courts and alleys, the introduction of improved 
closets and the abolition of middens. Nevertheless the 
death rate was 30 per cent. above the average for the whole 
of the city—a fact calculated to make some action imperatively 
necessary. The total area of the district is seventy-seven acres, 
and the first portion which it was proposed to deal with was 
described by the chairman of the sanitary committee as com- 
prising about 3,684 houses and shops, and 268 warehouses and 
other buildings. The estimated population was between 
17,000 and 18,000, and the rateable value about 10,0007. The 
question of making provision for the displaced population is 
necessarily one of some importance, but under the Act the 
Corporation would not be bound to find accommodation for 
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more than one-half, though little difficulty is anticipated on this 
score, as it is expected that private enterprise would furnish all 
that was required. The committee, after the meeting, visited 
the district, and made a careful examination of the property. 


STEEL MANUFACTURE, 


WE have received from Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co, Limited, 
steel and iron manufacturers, of Middlesbrough, Nine Elms 
Lane, S.W., and Victoria Street, Westminster, a handbook of 
the steel sections manufactured by them. The handbook is 
one of the most useful compilations that could be submitted to 
the eye of an architect, engineer or builder, as it has been 
designed to show the different sections of steel prceduced at 
their works. It also records tests with a detail that is without 
precedent in books of the kind. For instance, the moments of 
resistance, the vertical or greatest moments of inertia, &c., are 
given, and it is therefore possible to verify the figures of 
distributed loads. 

All their steel is manufactured by the Siemens-Martin Open 
Hearth Acid Process, which is recognised by engineers and 
architects as being the most reliable process for the production 
of steel of a high-class uniform quality. The tests they 
guarantee, and which are accepted by the Admiralty and 
Lloyds’ inspectors, are as follows :—28 to 32 tons tensile strain 
per square inch, 20 per cent. elongation in a length of 8 inches. 

A specialty is made of steel joists now so largely used in 
constructional work, and tables will be found giving full par- 
ticulars of the moments of inertia and resistance of these 
sections, and the safe loads that these joists will carry for 
varying spans have been carefully worked out. 

Three different factors of safety are shown, representing 
respectively 10°6, 8 and 64 tons tensional strain per square 
inch of section, which is practically one-third, one-fourth and 
one-fifth of the breaking strain, The first may be used for 
carrying permanent dead loads not liable to variation ; the 
second for ordinary live loads applied gradually ; and the third 
for live loads rapidly applied, and for machinery in motion. 

In planning a floor, the first thing to be determined is the 
load that will be placed upon it. This consists of the weight 
of the materials composing the floor, or the dead load, and 
the weight of the persons or goods, being the live load, which 
together make up the total load. The dead load of a fireproof 
floor made of steel joists and 6-inch coke-breeze concrete may 


N 
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be taken at 70 lbs. per square foot, and the live load for 
dwellings or offices may be put down at 84 lbs. additional, 
giving a total load of 154 lbs. In public buildings or schools, 
where large numbers of persons in motion may congregate, or 
in warehouses where heavy goods are stored, the total loads to 
be provided for will be of greater weight. The following may, 
therefore, be taken as being approximately safe total loads per 
square foot for ordinary sections :—Dwellings or office build- 
ings, 150 lbs; public halls or schools, 180 lbs.; warehouses, 
200 to 400 lbs.; heavy machinery, 300 to 500 ibs, 

In selecting joists, the proportion of depth to length should 
not be less than 1-2o0th of the span, otherwise deflection may 
take place. Due allowance must be made for all holes drilled 
in the joists for connections, &c., more especially for such as 
are placed in the flanges, When one joist alone is insufficient 
to carry a specified load a convenient method may be adopted 
by using cast-iron distance pieces and bolts. These are 
specially useful for lintels. 

A most convenient form for small girders is made in the 
adoption of joists in combination with flange plates, and also 
with channels with flange plates. Various examples of these 
are shown in this book, and tables of the carrying powers of 
these girders are given similar to those of the joists. Should 
any of the compounds be of insufficient strength, the plates 
may be made thicker or wider to suit the circumstances. 

Examples are also given of plate and box girders, built up 
of angles and plates, &c., the tables of strengths for which are 
calculated at 7°5 tons per square inch of sectional area con- 
tained in the flanges. These girders are suitable for carrying 
dead or ordinary live loads. 

Altogether the handbook will not only be an acquisition in’ 
drawing offices, but it also deserves the attention of professors 
of engineering and writers on technical subjects, from the mass 
of costly information which the calculations represent. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE ROLLS. 


As the doom of those historic relics which still remain within 
the Liberty of the Rolls—more especially the chapel—may at 
any moment be pronounced, it is well, the Stanxdard says, 
to take stock of the legitimate interest which attaches to them, 
The very fine edifice which forms the latest extension of the 
Record Office has yet to be connected with the first block of 
buildings, The Rolls Chapel stands in the angle of the two 
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ranges, and, necessarily, it must be either preserved or de- 
stroyed. Its external walls have been picked and pried into, 
and in these processes a mullioned window has been dis- 
encased, and the rough stone masonry under the flint facing 
laid bare. Sundry old mouldings and carvings have been 
collected, and the general circumstances of the chapel and its 
adjuncts are being investigated. There would appear 
to be some vaults or a crypt below ground, and _ this 
portion as being part of the original structure, will be 
most interesting. The strong, large oak roof, hidden out of 
sight by the pretentious plaster vaulting of the interior, must 
also be an object of inquiry. The flat-headed windows contain 
some very good stained-glass, but this has been partly collected 
from the older windows, and partly added. The latest phase 
of the chapel might be said to be churchwardens’ work, if there 
had been any churchwardens in 1724 to effect it. The Rolls 
House, as the existing edifice is ordinarily called, is a re- 
building on the site of the Domus Conversorum, or hospital 
residence for converted Jews, founded by Henry III., the 
charters and benefices being varied or confirmed from time to 
time, more particularly by Edward III. and by James I. The 
specific interest which attaches to the chapel is due to the fact 
that it was the original repository of the most valuable of our 
mational deeds and charters. Moreover, there are numerous 
documents in the Record Office itself to give most instructive 
data, Indeed, a remarkable account, worked out in consider- 
able detail by Mr. W. J. Hardy, son of the late deputy assistant 
keeper of the records, was read a short time since before the 
Society of Antiquaries. This paper was the more valuable 
because it authenticated and extended the brief accounts 
copied from one another by Stow, Strype, Allan, Pennant, 
Thornbury and Walford, all probably derived from one source, 
the chronicle of Matthew Paris. The author dealt chiefly with 
the Domus, but as the chapel was intimately associated 
with the home, the history of the one cannot be separated 
from the other. The foundation charter still remains, 
as given by King Henry III. in the sixteenth year of 
his reign, namely, A.D. 1232. For the health of his own 
soul, and of the souls of his ancestors and heirs, the king 
“for ever gives and grants to God and the glorious Virgin 
Mary and the Church of Converts in the New Street (now 
Chancery Lane) between the old and new Temple, in honour 
of the said Virgin, for the converts therein dwelling, and who 
should hereafter dwell there, seven hundred marks sterling 
yearly to sustain them, to build their church and make their 


buildings, to be paid until we or our heirs shall more fully 
provide for the same converts in land and rents.” The 
Treasurer of England, then the Bishop of Carlisle, was directed 
to support out of the foregoing revenue two chaplains for 
service in the chapel which the king had caused to be erected. 

This would suggest that the bishop acted in the capacity 
of master of the house. Before the end of the year the 
chaplains had been provided, and then one of them had 
conduct of the establishment, admitting converts as inmates, 
and delivering to them their liveries. In the following May, 
Walter, the above chaplain, is called the keeper of the 
“ college,” and acts conjointly with Stephen le Straund and 
Joceus the alderman in the admission of Philip, the convert 
who had been baptized before the king at Reading. The 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, manuscript affords the additional 
information of a similar institution being founded at Oxford by 
the same monarch. In the margin of thismanuscript is sketched 
a very interesting picture of the chapel of the London Domus. 
Part of this chapel still remains. In 1235 the king fulfilled his 
intention of providing further funds, and granted the lands and 
houses of John Herlicum, which had been escheated to him, and 
a certain garden, &c., in New Street, which had previously 
been held by his Chancellor, Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, and 
which can to-day be identified as the Chichester-rents. Writs 
of admission follow in quick succession for men, women and 
children. All those admitted were to have their liveries and 
provisions, In the following year, 1236, the king bestowed on 
the converts the church of St. Dunstan, near the new Temple, 
with its fruits and profits, the same having been acquired by 
him from the Abbot and Convent of Westminster. A little 
more than eighty years later the Bishop of London found, on 
visitation, that St. Dunstan remained without cure, and re- 
quested King Edward II. to nominate some fit person for the 
benefice. During all these years, and later, the Patent and 
Close Rolls contain’ interesting statements, from which 
may be gathered the converts’ mode of living and uses 
of their liberties. They had their allowances, but they 
laboured where their labour might be required, For 
instance, in 1238 two converts who were the _ king’s 
bowmen were to have their daily necessaries provided for 
them in the Tower of London, where they were at work, 
in order that their labour might not be limited, From 
the bestowals of robes it is possible to arrive at an idea 
of the number of the inmates. Thus, in the fortieth year 
of Henry III. the king’s almoner was to deliver cloth for 
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150 tunics before Christmas ; next year 171 tunics for Easter 
and 164 for Pentecost. As the years passed the Domus had 
frequent accessions of lands and rents. In the king’s lease, 
thirtv-third year of Henry III., we obtain the name of another 
keeper, Robert the Chaplain, rector of the church of 
St. Werburg.. In the thirty-fourth year of Henry III. the 
Dean of the Arches is mentioned as the then last keeper. John 
de Gisor is next nominated, with the Abbot of Westminster, to 
protect the men and lands of the converts, In the fiftieth year 
of Henry III. Adam de Cestreton appears. He was enlarging 
the premises, or building new houses, for six oaks from 
Windsor Forest were allowed to him for his works within the 
enclosure. 

John St. Denny in 1275 took stone from the aisles of the 
chapel—which appears to have been dedicated to Holy Trinity 
—to lengthen the body. It is not until 1280 that any record is 
met with respecting the regulations of the establishment. We 
come after this date to a time when the converts petition for a 
keeper who shall pay heed to their requirements. The chan- 
cellor is directed to do this, and henceforth the Mastership of 
the Rolls and the Keepership of the Domus become in some 
way connected. Adam Godesby was Master of the Rolls in 
1290, and afterwards in 1307 was made Keeper of the Domus, 
and this intermingling continued in the succeeding appoint- 
ments until the two offices were formally combined (in 51st 
Edward II.) in the person of William Burstall. The expulsion 
of the Jews (18th Edward I.) would naturally have laid a basis 
for changes, and there are a great number of accounts and 
documents that throw light on some of the prominent incidents 
of this subject. In the Domus the number of converts 
gradually diminished until, in 1350, the keepership began 
to be looked upon as a sinecure. In the discussions which 
followed the recent Anglo-Jewish exhibition, it was contended, 
from the fact of converted Jews being in residence from 1290 
to the early part of the seventeenth century, that the prohibition 
was virtually withdrawn. The document by which Burstall 
was appointed April 11, 1377, shows the state of the house and 
chapel at that date. The house was almost uninhabitable and 
the chapel was in ruins. A restoration of the latter at this 
period would be in accordance with the architectural details of 
the mullioned window recently disclosed ; and it is definitely 
stated that, at his own expense, Burstall repaired and erected 
buildings within the enclosure. By royal deed it was granted 
that after his death the house should remain for ever to the 
clerk-keeper—clerico custodi—of the Rolls of Chancery. From 


that period to the present the history of the Rolls can be illus- 
trated almost without a break. The old chapel is so intimately 
bound up with the preservation of the most ancient of our 
national records that the desire for its preservation is likely. to 
be universal, 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 


ON (to-morrow) Saturday next, the church of St. Michael, 
Brighton, will be opened after enlargement by the erection of a 
new nave, a north aisle, vestries, and north and south porches. 
The tower and clergy-house, for which there is available space 
on the site, and a covered way from the east to the west nave, 
had to be left in abeyance. The style adopted is that of the 
thirteenth century, the work being made to harmonise with the 
existing church. Externally the material used is red brick with 
Bath stone facings, and internally the church has been 
plastered so as to allow for future decoration. With the exten- 
sion the whole width of the church will be 99 feet. The new 
nave is 30 feet wide and 113 feet long from east to west, while 
the height from the floor to the springing of the vaulting is 
50 feet, and to the apex 70 feet. Externally the height from 
the ground to the ridge is about 109 feet. The whole length is 
divided into seven bays, five from the west to the chancel arch, 
and two from the chancel arch to the east end. The western- 
most bay is occupied by the entrances from the north and south 
enclosed porches, and by the internal western gallery, which is 
supported upon arches with a central shaft and a pierced 
parapet over. The gallery which is approached from the aisle 
by a circular staircase is available for a future organ, which it 
is suggested might be in two parts, placed against the north 
and south walls so as not to obscure the west window, the key- 
board being placed in the centre. Over the arches all the 
other bays have triforium and clerestory, which are formed into 
one composition by means of an internal plane of open tracery, 
supported upon small columns of marble or stone. Triple - 
vaulting shafts divide the bays and support the groining, which 
is executed throughout in wood and is intended to be left its 
natural colour. On the south side the nave triforium opens 
into the existing church, and that on the north side into the 
space over the aisle groining, while the triforium of the chancel 
will be blank. 

The east window is formed of three large lancets, the centre 
one of which is 32 feet high and 4 feet 6 inches wide. There 
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is, moreover, an inner plane of tracery with arched and cusped 
heads supported upon marble shafts, the effect of which is to 
enrich the whole east end, and to bring it into harmony with 
the side walls. The sill of the east window is 29 feet above 
the highest! step of the sacrarium. The stained-glass in this 
magnificent window represents the Tree of Jesse according to 
St. Matthew. The figures, which are nearly life-size, are in 
bright rich colour on a pure white ground. The west window 
has four lancets at the bottom, and a rose, 20 feet in diameter, 
above, ‘This rose consists of twelve outer lobes, a quatrefoil 
and centre circle, and other small quatrefoils and eyes. The 
clerestory windows of the nave consist of two lights with large 
arch over, and those in the chancel are single lancet windows. 
The new north aisle, which is vaulted in wood like the nave, is 
23 feet wide, and 16 feet high from the floor to the springing of 
the groining, and 31 feet to the apex. It is lighted by two- 
light windows with cusped circles over. At the eastern end of 
the aisle, and approached therefrom, as well as from the 
chancel and externally, are the choir and clergy vestries, and 
above these a large room available for parish purposes. . The 
fittings of the chancel extend westward, and embrace a bay of 
the nave, and will be enclosed with a wall and gates. Spaces 
for sedilia and other fittings are available, but at present these, 
as well as the flooring, are unfinished. 

A portion of the carving has been executed so as to avoid 
the cost of putting up scaffolding for the purpose, but a great 
deal remains to be done when funds areavailable. The church 
is lighted by electricity, and warmed by Grundy’s hot-air 
system. The builders are Messrs. Estcourt, of Gloucester ; 
the carving has been done by Mr. J. Nicholls, the cartoons for 
the east window are by Mr. W. Lonsdale, and the glass by 
Messrs. Worrall & Co., while the architect is Mr. J. S. Chapple, 
of 7 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON. 


THE following proposal—the latest emanating from the Rev. 
Dr. Parker, of the City Temple—appeared in the Zzmes of 
Saturday last :— 

In my opinion the question of the unemployed, which will 
presently become urgent, can only be adequately treated by 
some such means as the rebuilding of great cities—notably, of 
course, by the rebuilding of London. As the matter can only 
be satisfactorily treated by experts of the highest reputation 
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and authority, I shall not attempt to go further than to offer a 
few broad general suggestions, in the hope that others will 
follow, according totheir several ability. I am returning no fancy 
answer to the problem of the unemployed when I reply—rebuild 
London, Probably the first thing to be done, after thorough dis- 
cussion by competent critics, is the preparation of a map or plan 
on an ordnance scale, setting out the detailed figure of the 
reconstructed Metropolis, in accordance with which every new 
structure must be erected. This would only be an extension 
or completion of the principle underlying all Metropolitan 
Building Acts. It is important to note this, so as to allay the 
sensitive apprehension which is afraid of every innovation. 
The principle, then, is already at work; what has to be 
considered is the best way of applying it on a larger scale. 

At the very outset the question of a thorough and scientific 
system of drainage would have to be considered. The drainage 
of London is unquestionably bad. It is in this direction that 
infinite mischief has been done by malicious or careless work- 
men, To my personal knowledge the drains of one of the 
finest buildings in suburban London had never been connected 
with the main sewer. What has hitherto been done in piece- 
meal in the way of good drainage must be done according to 
the scale of the whole area. 

I have come to the conclusion that reconstructed London 
should be laid out in main centres, such as the railway centre, 
the financial centre, the shipping centre, the educational centre, 
the market centre, the hospital centre and the like. For 
example, why should not all the railways of London, or nine- 
tenths of them, come into Ludgate Circus? Why should not 
all the markets (corn, coal, meat, vegetable) be brought into 
focus? Why might not all the great schools, colleges and 
academies be brought into local relation? Why should we not 
have an extended and completed Paternoster Row as a book 
centre worthy of London? In a city of “magnificent 
distances” the idea of centres might be usefully worked out, 
Something of the kind is already seen in the neighbourhood of 
the Bank of England and Lombard Street. Centres need not, 
of course, do away with branches where their existence has 
been proved to be profitable or convenient. Questions of 
detail would be settled solvitur ambulando. My simple sub- 
mission is that the idea of local centres lies at the basis of an 
adequate workable scheme of reconstruction. 

In rebuilt London there should be an ample system of 
subways ; not merely a subway here and there, but a kind of 
London out of sight. In connection with the subways should 
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be all gas-pipes, all electric wires, all telegraph apparatus, all 
water mains and all lamp-lighting machinery, the whole so 
distributed as to be accessible in every part without disturbing 
the streets or embarrassing the traffic, and so protected as to 
be safe from the severest frost. The last point is of supreme 
importance, as shown by the memorable frost of 1895. The 
proper construction of subways would overcome the nuisance 
and difficulty connected with the removal of household refuse. 
Go down Oxford Street and streets of equal importance any 
morning from 9 to Io, and notice dustmen carrying through 
drapers’ shops and eating-houses all manners of receptacles 
filled with ashes, offal and sweepings of every kind. Then 
observe those miserable receptacles—wooden boxes, tin pails, 
zinc bins and every conceivable vessel—set in a long line, and 
note the poorest outcasts of London raking and scraping in 
them for pieces of cloth, glass, iron and similar prizes, and say 
whether this state of things is creditable to the repute of what 
is regarded as the greatest city in the world. 

Would there be any objection to straighten the line of the 
Thames on its way through London, and to build proper 
wharves, warehouses and offices, after the manner in which 
they are built, say, in Liverpool ? 

What objection would there be to make all the streets of 
London start from the river line and take them north and 
south, with wide intersections east and west? 

Is it impossible to modern engineering to cut a seaway 
between London and Brighton? Brunel said that there is only 
one difficulty known to engineering, and that is the lack of 
money. That difficulty need not arise in the rebuilding of 
London, 

Central London laid out in some such way as now sug- 
gested would once more become residential and domestic, and 
the City churches would be revived and utilised. There would 
be no lack of space for ornamental grounds and historical 
monuments. All historical buildings would, of course, be pre- 
served. Newgate Gaol would be removed. The Bank of 
England would be rebuilt. The Guildhall, the Blue Coat 
School, the Inns of Court, and similar buildings no one would 
lightly think of touching ; but even in such cases the spirit of 
progress must determine well-conceived and well-considered 
possibilities, 

But the difficulties? I donot ignore one of them. I do 
not know one that is insurmountable. Parliament knows how 
to deal effectively and equitably with vested interests and all 
honest claims. Parliament can, if necessary, create a rebuilding 
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trust and commission. As to the money, we are face to face. 
with unemployed millions, which would be instantly placed at 
the service of any legally constituted court at a very moderate 

interest. Or, under the supervision of sucha court, part of the 

work could be undertaken by competent syndicates, and part of 
it even on personal responsibility in harmony with the map or 

plan for which I bargained at the outset. But who is to draw 
up such aplan? A sufficient answer will be returned if the 

matter be referred to the Institute of Architects, the Society of 
Arts and the Institute of Civil Engineers. But can London be 
turned upside down and utterly disorganised in order to rebuild 

itself? Certainly not. The drainage and subway scheme 
could be begun without much loss of time. Then a centre 

could be begun, or a street, or a bank, or an hospital, or even 

a single house. What an impetus would be given to the whole 
life and trade of London by beginning the construction, say, of 
the railway centre. All classes would at once be put into good 

spirits, and under the encouragement of one success other 
successes would be anticipated and guaranteed. The difficulties, 

such as they are—and no wise man will-underestimate them— 
would of course concentrate in London, but the benefits would 

spread themselves over the whole country. Say, for example, 
that bricks and stucco should be largely displaced by granite 

and freestone, and then see how many quarries would be put 

under requisition, So with iron, lead, timber, transfer of 
materials by road and river, and everything else collateral and 

incidental. Looking at the idea as a whole it is clear to my 

view that the difficulties are not to be compared for a moment 

with the substantial and enduring advantages. 

But how to make a beginning, even on paper? The news- 
papers and magazines will begin, then the architects, the 
engineers and the artists, then the modellers in wax and clay, 
then lectures illustrated by limelight pictures, and finally a 
great model on the lines of the Empire of India show at Earl’s 
Court. Thus from the very inception of the idea useful 
occupations might be developed. Of course the idea will have 
to pass through the usual shower of epithets and unbeliefs, 
such as romance, fancy, nightmare, insanity, vagary and 
extravaganza. There were, according to the record, men of 
eminent wisdom who knew for a scientific certainty that a 
submarine cable connecting Europe and America was an im- 
possibility. The cable was laid, nevertheless. 

And how long will it take to rebuild London? All the 
remaining days of human life. The scheme of reconstruction 
can be begun, but never ended. That is the beauty of it. A 
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little self-completing scheme is of no use as an answer to the 
problem of the unemployed. According to my calculation it 
will take one hundred and fifty years to go over the first 
outline of this scheme, and by that time the repairers will be on 
the track of the builders, for man no sooner puts up a_ building 
than nature begins to take the roof off. The rain and wind 
cater for the labourer. They are old colleagues and austerely 
faithful. In concluding this studiously compendious com- 
munication, I will only add that in my view we have in the 
rebuilding of London the key to the situation of the unemployed 
and to the problem of the unification and government of the 
Metropolis, 


THE SHOREDITCH DUST-DESTRUCTOR. 

In a “Morning’s News” paragraph, says the Dazly News, we 
recently made an allusion to a spirited enterprise. The Shore- 
ditch Vestry are about to set up a very complete establishment 
for disposing of the parish refuse, combined with an extensive 
installation of plant for supplying the parish with electric light 
and power. Contracts have now been signed and the work 
has fairly commenced, and one feature of it at least is suffi- 
ciently interesting and publicly important to justify some further 
account. 

Dust-destructors are now familiar institutions in London. 
The City Commissioners of Sewers put one up at Lett’s Wharf, 
near the Surrey end of Waterloo Bridge, many years ago, and 
ever since the dust-bin refuse of the City has been committed to 
the flames—all of it that has no commercial value. In this and 
several other cases the heat generated by burning the rubbish has 
been utilised for driving a steam engine and in a few instances 
the steam power has been applied to the purpose of electric 
lighting. But this is believed to be the first case in the 
kingdom in which a dust destructor and an electric-lighting 
scheme have been planned simultaneously and with special 
reference to each other. This Shoreditch scheme ought, 
therefore, to show what can be done under rather exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, and it will undoubtedly be watched 
by local authorities everywhere with great interest. The 
Shoreditch Vestry have a district in which every year they 
collect 20,000 tons of refuse, and apart from the expense of 
collecting, it has cost them 3s. a tonto get rid of it. It is 
calculated that the burning will be effected at a total cost of 
Is. 3d. a ton, including all expenses of every_kind, such as the 
repairing or renewal of furnaces, and so on. They will thus 


save 1,750/, a year in the disposal of the parish dust, 
even if the heat were not utilised in any way, and of 
course they will obviate a very serious risk of progagat- 
ing infectious diseases by means of the refuse of a large 
parish like Shoreditch. From this 1,750/, however, probably 
some deduction must be made from the fact that, as at present 
intended, there will be no attempt to make a profit by sorting 
the contents of dustbins. The dust vans will be brought into 
the yard, their contents shot into a receptacle that will be 
hoisted by a lift on to an elevated tramway running along above 
the destructor furnaces, and from this receptacle, merely by the 
manipulation of levers, it will be shot down into the flames. 
The old appliances provided only a natural draught for these 
furnaces, and though by means of tall chimneys that draught 
could of course be made very great, the heat attained was in 
the best of them only about 1,000 degrees Fahr. This Shore- 
ditch scheme will embody the latest ideas, and though the 
chimney will be only 150 feet high, by means of fans or steam 
jets a much greater current of air will be secured, and all the 
products of combustion, before getting into the chimney, will 
be subjected to a heat well over 1,500 degrees Fahr. This will 
absolutely destroy them, and nothing will emerge into the open 
air but a little steam and a certain amount of carbonic acid, 
which, liberated at a height of 150 feet, cannot seriously affect 
the health of the neighbourhood. 

So much for the annihilation of the rubbish. As it has 
been said, these destructors have been utilised for driving 
steam-engines for sundry odd purposes, as, for instance, the 
grinding up of the clinkers from the furnaces for mixing into 
mortar, and in some instances they have been adapted also to 
the generation of electric light. But in this case the whole 
arrangements will be carried out with special reference to 
electric lighting. In connection with the furnaces, boilers are 
to be provided capable of generating 100,000 lbs. weight of 
steam, as an engineer might express it, or as it would be more 
familiarly put, 600 horse-power, or a pressure of about 120 lbs. 
to the square inch. This would afford current for 15,000 lamps 
of eight candle-power, or 7,500 ordinary incandescent lamps, 
or at all events it would be a current sufficient to permit of this 
number being actually joined up to the supply mains, though 
of course the full number of lamps are never alight simul- 
taneously. A total of 7,5colamps would perhaps safely be taken 
to represent 6,0oco actually in use. In providing electricity 
for a neighbourhood like Shoreditch, one great difficulty, of 
course, is the irregularity of the demand. The 100,000 lbs, of 
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steam provided for is to be maintained throughout the twenty- 
four hours all the year round, but, of course, lighting is not 
thus uniformly required, It is, unfortunately, one point of 
reliance for financial success in Shoreditch that the shops re- 
main open till ten or eleven o’clock at night and twelve o’clock 
on Saturdays. In the evening, while the shops are open, there 
will be twenty times as great a demand as when things are at 
their quietest. To equalise matters throughout the twenty-four 
hours, a system of thermal storage is to be adopted in this 
scheme at Shoreditch, in addition to an electrical reserve pro- 
vided by a battery of accumulators. It will be the first time 
that this thermal storage has been attempted in a work of this 
kind, and the result will be very interesting. The system is 
that devised by Mr. Halpin. By this arrangement superheated 
steam from the boilers will be turned into a series of tanks en- 
veloped in non-conducting material, and so constructed as to be 
capable of sustaining great internal pressure. These tanks will be 
nearly full of water, which will of course be raised by the 
steam to a high temperature, and will then themselves be 
capable of affording steam-pressure more than enough to meet 
all demands for electric current during the hours in which the 
furnaces are not going under all ordinary conditions. In 
times of protracted fog and darkness something further may 
be needed, and arrangements will be made for driving the 
engines by coal if absolutely necessary. Generally speaking, 
however, it is reckoned that the rubbish of Shoreditch will be 
sufficient not only to afford a good supply of electricity for 
lighting and for power for the extensive small industries of the 
neighbourhood, but it is calculated that there will still bea 
surplus for supplying hot water for the baths and washhouses 
which, as it has been said, are to be put up on the same plot of 
ground, thus effecting a saving of 500/. a year. It will also be 
possible to set up machinery for grinding the clinker from the 
furnaces, as is done at the City destructor and elsewhere. 
The scheme altogether is to cost about 63,o00/, and it is 
expected that, assuming the most unfavourable circumstances, 
and allowing a certain margin for unforeseen losses and ex- 
penses, “the important works of electric lighting and dust- 
utilisation will be carried out in combination with baths and 
wash-houses without any loss whatever to the rates and with 
the fair expectation of some profit.” That is a quotation from 
a report by Dr. Robinson, the clerk to the vestry, who shows 
upon the estimates of the scheme a net annual profit of 1,500/. 
a year. The cost of the electric light to the consumers of 
Shoreditch will be at first sixpence a unit, a charge which 


represents nearly double the cost of gas at 3s. a thousand. It 
is, however, urged that this difference is more apparent than 
real, and that, although the two systems of lighting may stand 
relatively as two to one in point of price, in actual cost they do 
not come out anything like that. At all events, the Shoreditch 
people seem to be sanguine that their improved light will not 
be ruinously extravagant, for orders have already come in for 
10,000 lights, and they are being received daily. Mr. E. Man- 
ville, of the firm of Kincaird, Waller & Manville, has the 
matter in hand as the engineer, and he expects to have all in 
working order by about January next. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 
Om — 


[Extract from a lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
a3 Hae Smith, P.RIBA., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
as numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spordence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . : : oO O..6 
For Quarter Page . . ° . . antOm.O 
For Half Page . . . ° ° ° * 410 0 
For a page . . : . ° . 5 te te 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide , . ° eOnt7 aa 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


‘Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; 15. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNET.—Oct. 12.—For Supplying and Laying of 2,3co- 
Feet Run of Granite Kerb and Channels, and 3,400 Feet of 
Granite Channels only. Mr. W. H. Mansbridge, 40 High 
Street, Barnet. 

BARNET.—Oct. 12.— For Supplying and Laying 15,co9 
Square Yards of Indurated Slab Paving. Mr. W. H. Mans- 
bridge, 40 High Street, Barnet. 

BERMONDSEY.—Oct. 7.—For Supply of 4co Tons of Broken 
Granite. Mr. F. Sumner, Town Hall, Spa Road, SVE. 

BLACKBURN.—Oct. 4—For Additions to Schools, 
Joseph Bentley, Architect, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

BROMYARD —Oct. 16.—For Erection of Buildings and 
Making Structural Alterations at Workhouse. Mr. A. Hill 


Mr. 


Parker, 5 Foregate Street, Worcester. 


BURNLEY.—Oct. 7.—For Construction of Main Sewerage 
Works. Mr. G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Burnley. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Oct. 7-—For Construction of Precipitating 
Tanks, Sludge Tanks, Press-house Buildings, and Works in 
Connection. Mr. J. T. Wood, Engineer, 3 Cook Street 
Liverpool. 

CHADDERTON — Oct. 9.—For Heating Schools (High cr 
Low Pressure), Lighting and Ventilating. Mr. Sydney Stott, 
York Chambers, Yorkshire Street, Oldham. 

COTFORD, SOMERSET.—Nov, 4—For Completion of the 
Western Joint Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 
Craven Street, W.C. 


CorK —Oct 15.—For Erection of New Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital. Mr. James F. M‘Mullen, Architect, 30 South. 
Mall, Cork. 


CROYDON —Oct. 7.—For Building House. Borough 
Engineer, 8 Katharine Street, Croydon. 

CROYDON. —Oct. 8—For Supply of Earthenware Drain- 
pipes of Various Sizes and Sanitary and Other Stores. Mr, 
C. M. Elborough, 8 Park Street, Croydon. 

CROYDON.—Oct. 8 —For Repair of Roads and Supply of 
Granite, Kerb and York Flags. Mr. W. Powell, 8 Katharine 
Street, Croydon. 

CULLOMPTON.—Oct. 8.—Reconstruction of Bridge under 
Railway. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec, 1.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Euhn, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven, 

DENBIGH —Oct. 7.—For Taking-down and Rebuilding 
Upper Bedwell Bridge. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, County Sur- 
veyor, Denbigh. 

DERBY.—Oct. 15—For Erection of Government Offices. 
Messrs. J. Lee & Son, 35 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

EDINBURGH —Oct. 12.—For Wiring the Waverley Market... 
The Resident Electrical Engineer, 5 Dewar Place, Edinburgh. 

EDMONTON.—Oct. 8.—For Supply of Broken Granite. 
Mr. G. Eedes Eachus, Town Hall, Edmonton. 


EXMOUTH —Oct. 8.—For Building House. Mr. John: 
Johnson, 9 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
Gziascow —Oct. 9—For Constructing Baths. Mr. J. 


Lang, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GREAT HARWOOD —Oct. 5.—For Sludge-pressing Plant 
and Machinery for Joint Outfall Sewage-disposal Works at 
Martholme. Messrs. Brierley & Holt, Engineers, Blackburn. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Oct 7.—For Supply of 
Materials for One Year from November 1 prox. Mr. G, K. 
Mills, Paddington Station, W. 

HALIFAX —Oct. 8.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
Houses, &c , and Constructing Reservoir at the Globe Mills. 
Mr. A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

KELLS —Oct. 7.—For Construction of Waterworks, Service: 
Reservoir, Filter-beds, Pump house and Turbine-pit, Supply of 
Turbines and Pumps, Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. J. H. H. Swiney, 
Engineer, Avenue Chamnibers, Belfast. 

LEAMINGTON.—Oct, 15 —For Repairs and Alterations te. 
School Board Offices. Mr. Foster, Architect, Euston Place, 
Leamington. ' 

LEEDS —Oct.8.—For Plumbers’, Bricklayers’ and Drainage 
Works in Removal of Water-closets, Lavatories, Sinks and. 
Baths at Union Infirmary, Fixing New Closets, &c, with 
Fittings and Appliances. Mr. Thomas Winn, Architect, 
92 Albion Street, Leeds, 

LEEDS —Oct. 5.—For Additions to Chapel], Beeston Royds.. 
Mr. J. W. Lawton, Architect, 86 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEIGH.—Oct. 12,—For Building New Offices, Board-room, 
Laundry, Workshops, Stables, Vagrant Wards, c., at the 
Union Workhouse. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, Archi-- 
tects, 42 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
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LLANDUDNO.—Oct. 11.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewer and Works in Connection therewith. Mr, E. Paley 
Stephenson, Urban Council Offices, Llandudno. 
LLANGONOYD.—Oct. 8.—For Building Passenger Station. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Great Western Railway Company, Paddington 
Station, London, 4 
LLANGYNIDER.—Oct. 12.—For Building School. 
David Morgan, Architect, Charles Street C hambers, Cardiff. 


LONDON.—Oct. 9.—For Re-erecting Retaining Wall at 
Clissold Park. Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

MILE END.—Oct. 7.—For Paving Works at South Grove 
Workhouse. Mr. Bruce J. Capell, 70 Whitechapel Road, E. 


MoRLEY.—Oct, 6.—For Building Three Shops. Messrs. 
John Taylor & Sons, Queen Street, Morley, Yorks. 


PENTRE,—Oct. 21.—For Building Fifteen Houses. 
Jacob Rees, Architect, Hillside, Pentre, Rhondda, Wales. 


POOLE —Oct. 10.—For Building Quay Wall (254 Feet 
long) in Concrete and Stone, and Works in Connection. Mr. 
John Elford, Borough Engineer. 


ROCHDALE —Oct. 9 —For Supply, Delivery and Erection 
at the Sewage Works, Roach Mills, of One Steel Lancashire 
Boiler, 18 feet by 6 feet 6 inches Diameter. The Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. 

RuGBy.—Oct. 5.—For Supply of 609 Tons Mild Steel and 
zo Tons Cast-Iron for New Engineering Works. Messrs. 
Willans & Robinson, Picton House, Thames Ditton. 

SANDGATE.—Oct. 4.—For Erection of Sixteen Coastguard 
Houses. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


SHEERNESS.—Oct. 9.—For Additions to Infirmary, Con- 
structing Water Storage Tank, &c. Mr. W. L. Grant, Archi- 
tect, Sittingbourne. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 8 —For Supply and Laying of Cast- 
iron Pipes, Sluice Valves, Hydrants, Surface Boxes, &c. Mr. 
W. Matthews, Waterworks Engineer, Southampton. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Oct. 18.—For Adding Three Floors 
to Valley Mills. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 
George Street, Halifax. 

STEPNEY.—Oct. 17.—For Alterations to Laundries and 
Building Engine House, Mr. J. E. Holman, 109 Bow Road, E 


Mr. 


Mr. | 


ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST.—Oct. 4.— For Repairs at 
Vaccination Station and Workhouse. Messrs. Wilson, Son & 
Aldwinckle, Vestry Hall, Cable Street, E. 

ST. PANCRAS.—Oct 17.—For Building Casual Wards. 
Messrs A. & C, Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

SWANSEA.—Oct. 7.—For Construction of Brick Sewers 
(1,280 Yards long), and Pipe Sewers (170 Yards), with Junc- 
tions, Manholes, &c, Mr. R. H. Wyrill, Borough Engineer. 

TAUNTON.—Oct. 8.—For Construction of Engine Shed, for 
Great Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, Paddington 
Station. 

WALSALL.—Oct. 15.—For Alterations, &c., to Schools. 
Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, Architects, Bridge Street 
Walsall. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Oct. 8.—For Erection of Additional 
Classroom and Cookery-room. Mr. W. A. Longmore, 
F.R.I.B.A., 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. 

WANSTEAD.—Oct. 4.—For Making of Several Roads. 
Mr. Wm. Blewitt, District Council Offices, Wanstead. 

WaARRINGTON.— Oct. 28.—For Manufacture of about Twenty 
Millions of Common and Pressed Bricks. Mr. F, C. Hulton, 
County Offices, Preston. 

WILLESDEN GREEN.—Oct. 7.—For Construction of 5,500 
Feet of Roadway and Paths. Messrs. Allen & Hoar, Ingle- 
wood House, West End Lane, N.W. 

WOOLHAMPTON.—Oct. 13—For Building Parish Room, 
Reading Rooms, &c. Mr. James Newman, Sandown, Isle of 
Wight. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 


For New Boundary Wall and Proposed Additional Slaughter 
and Fasting Houses, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. GEOFFREY WILSON, Town Surveyor. 


Accepted Tenders. 


J. Whinham, mason . . £226 10 0 
H. Archbold, joiner . : : , 5 ». 355 20n0 
J. Purdie; slater - : ° , ‘ ° «soe 10 
J. Young, plumber, &c, : : ‘ : = ea 
J. Percy, painter . * : . ; 212-70 


ft THE SUNBURY Hincrusta=Udalton.—vm DECORATION. 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. -- SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895.— PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 


CEILINGS at I/- per Yard, 2I inches wide. 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Sole Patenteo: and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, Wh conten reine atoms 
SOLID IN COLOUR! SOLID IN RELIEF! SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


BES Ta 


IN EVERYTHING. 


LEGGOTT’S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, «sens OPeners, 
Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. 


LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & R LEGGOTT. LTD. ke HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


HARE 


AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
eee aa Oa ae A A SOREN AT AP Oe MPD 2 a TNT 2 Se Ps cok oa 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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ACTON. 


For Formation of Tramway Depét and Erection of Stabling, 
Car Shed, Foreman’s Office, Cottage, &c., Acton, W., for 
the London United Tramways, Limited. Mr. EDWARD 
Monson, F.R.I.BA., Architect, Acton Vale, W. 


Le We Leeder & Co., Chiswick . 

G. Lyford, Shepherd's Bush 

S. Hunt, Chiswick 

J. Dorey & Co., Brentford : 
Loe tds Adamson & Sons, Chiswick 
W. King & Son, Westminster . 
G, Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith 
Chamberlen Bros , Hammersmith 
W. Pattinson & Sons, Whitehall 
G. Godson & Sons, Kilburn. 
T. NYE (Exors. of), EURE (accepted ) 
Architect’s estimate . 


AIN TREE. 


For Erection of Public Hall, People’s Institute, Café, Stables, 
&c, at Aintree, Liverpool, for Mr. Wm. P. Hartley, J.P. 
Mr, FREDK, W. DIXxoN, Architect, Manchester. 


Accepted Tenders. 
S. & J. Whitehead, Oldham, 


J. Gerrard & Sons, Swinton, carpenter. 


BARDSLEY. 


For Building Grocery Store, &c., at Bardsley, for the Waterloo 
Industrial and Provident Co- -operative Society, Limited. 


Mr. FREDK. W. Drxon, Architect, 
Manchester. 


J. ROBINSON, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted ) 


BATH. 


For Lowering and Laying-down Water Mains, for the Water- 


works Committee. Mr. CHARLES 
Engineer. 

A. Wills & Sons . 

C., Ruddick . : A 

S. Ambrose . } - ; 

C. Haines . 

W. BIRTH, Belvedere (accepted ) 


Engineer’s estimate . , 


mason. 


ford. 
Bradford. 


J. Copley, Bradford, 
F. Adams, Tyersall, 
Guardian Building, 


eelsh5OL10. O 
the 


T. Smith, Bradford, painter : 
G Harland & Sons, Bradford, plumber 
For Erection of Store and Two Houses in Legrams Lane, for 
Bradford Provident 


SUPPLEMENT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

For Alterations to Old Post Office, Birmingham, for the Com- 

missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
F, Stephens, jun. + £2 aS£5309'0" a 4,62 A. OF 0 
} «£64354 01 0 T. Hanley & Son 2.2036 O80 ict Me Game. 
«f+ 5j439)°.0 0 P. Whitehouse . ‘i 2,262 oume) jilgi Yor Xe) 
IDR 38O3-0- 0 R. Tenniels ar, 2 TOMO I fix OF vO 
.. Gl §Or OO W. Robinson 25729) 1OrO SO” OF 0 
e oR eevio> 0 D. Edwards F720 m0 0 80 0 O 
5,062 0 Oo T. Rowbotham . (os) eV 653° Oo -0 
4,998 0 oO J. Barnsley & Sons 1,688 0 o TOMO 4o 
LO75- 0° O J. Moffat & Sons 1,665 © Oo ‘95. 20 ng 
: 4,913 0 oO Lane Bros. : 1,660 0 o 40,0 © 
4,746 0 0 W. Lee & Son . 1,636, .0°'0 50,030 
. 4,500 0 0 T. Johnson 6000 0. Oo 20.107 0 
5,100 0 O R, M. Hughes 1595 -n0500 3008 Om 10 

A, Credit for Old hese S. 
BRADFORD. 
For Construction of Service Reservoir, Filter Beds and other 
Works at Chellow Heights, in Heaton, Bradford. Mr. 
JAMES WATSON, Waterworks Engineer. 

P, DRAKE, Bradford (accepted ) . £59,950 0 oO 


For Alterations to Leeds Road Baptist Sunday School, Brad- 
Mr. FRED HOLLAND, Architect, 


Wakefield Road, 
Accepted Tenders. 


joiner . “£15 0 oO 
Laisterdyke, mason Sige FO 
20 O80 
12i).G" Oo 


Industrial Society, Limited. 


Messrs. RYCROFT & FIRTH, Architects, Bank Buildings, 


GILBY, Waterworks 


Manchester Road, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Brown & Craven, Bradford, mason. 


15a 
19 9 
17 0 
17 II 
14 10 
16 10 


Hill & 


R. H. Garforth, Bradford, joiner. 
M. Slinger & Son, Bradford, plumber. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer, 


Nelson, Bradford, slater. 


W. Townson, Bradford, painter. 
Roberts & Co., Dudley Hill, near Bradford, ironfounder. 


SPRAGUE & Co., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate ae for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’ 8 “yee upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens onanplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO. 59 & 60 LONDON Wc. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, "S reauced, ¢ Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ “OLDACRES. LONDON.’ 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
34 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, E.O., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing “ 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous | 
Sheets. 4c.. sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Pees 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


QUANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘‘ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices, 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and | High-Cla: Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 


with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 


ENGINEERING €0., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICEs, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
f@F New and Extensive Works have just been opened], 


DRAWING OFTKFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
/POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Cataloque and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Reproduces Handwriting or Typewriting perfectly. 


QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS AND 
CIRCULARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Price from 30s. 


We prepare Circular Work in hand or typewriting at low rates 
per return of post. 


ELLAM’S DUPLICATOR CO., 12 King Street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercia) 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
IHlustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


7 ee 
LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANOSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 

PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


pri LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 'LtOvVHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER 
Telephone No. 318s, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’ 


(Cy onmite ith &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 


London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E,C. | Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


or 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARIAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.Q. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BEXUEBY HEATH. GUILDFORD. 
For Painting and Repairs to be Done at the Foresters’ | For Painting Workhouse, for the Guardians. 
Asylum, Bexley Heath, Kent. Mir Wie Homann, A B 
Architect. Peters, Horsham . 4 : . £129. 0 Of fs ioGeoeeo 
C. Dearing & Son, Islington : : : - £108. 0 0 A. Lawson, Weybridge - pl 2s8S ae 16%, 36 
T. Spooner, Upper Norwood . : ; -. 100; 202.0 Fowler, Guildford : A Sree Kee 5 es: 120.00 20 
S. Hayworth & Sons, ea ; : SOS 1 0. nO E. Williamson, Guildford . Ae ake Wig elie: i03 .o'4o 
E Clark, Bexley Heath. Pesos hs = 955, O10 J. Foster, Guildford. PP ch arjow wach a koy 42) 93,0, 0 
W. Johnson, Dalston . : ; 5 : OOOO He Cox: Surbiton : 7 LOumO — 
G. Finnecy, Erith : ‘ Sid rive hike (8) EDMEAD & SONS, Guildford (ac- 
F. DAWES, Peckham Rye (accepted) : i) OO BLO URED cepted ) : : - 7 65° 10-90 837% eo 
Sherwin, Guildford ‘ : <8 OG. -Oumre 750-0 
CHELTENHAM. A. Two coats, B. Three coats. 
For Additional Filter Beds and Water Storage Accommoda- HIPPERHOLME. 
aes ee Pa ere Be, ne Nee eae forthe | For Plumbers Work in Connection with Water-mains, 
Dei ete Ae ees SSIES Cea ees cba i Hipperholme Urban District Council. Mr. SYKES, 
Cine Smaps ik : “ puey as 
2, fe) 
COLLINS & GODFREY, Tewkesbury (accepted). 2,744 270440 Ci Wicressley: Ep NGI ae : ; PRE) . 
7, L. Meredith, Gloucester (4 lai — Ne Viavers sir per holaica 35 
674010 (CVs C. G. CALVERT, Lightcliffe, near Halifax (accepted ) 26 3 g 
CROYDON. HORBURY. 
cr nternal Repairs to Infirmary, for the Guardians. For Diversion of Junction Lane, for the Horbury Urban 
Cuoper Bros., Thornton Heath . : : Aes oO @ District Council. 
W. Dudley, New Southgate : : , 2130.50 J. & J. Aliffe, Ossett . : : ; ‘ - £70 27, 10 
M. Batchelor, Maidstone . 3 : ‘ 2267) 0G Garforth Bros , Mirfield P n : ‘ Ney ee eae 
Bulled & Co. : j - ° pd FOANO SO ‘le Erince, Horbury : : 3 ; «, 7:40.40 
W. Dixon, South Norwood . : 5 5 ; MIG5>-0° 0 J. Wainwright & Sons, Horbury ‘ : : . 69°15 40 
Smith & Sloper, Carshalton : : : tO ceo LO H. HINDLE, Horbury (accepted) . 5 : .. O62 ES eto. 
J. Tofield, Croydon. : : SweTS0O.1 lO 
Huntley Bros, : : é 4 ° ; 1129" 04-0 d : HULL. : 
F. W. Sedgwick . : : ; ; e . 119 0 o| For Dwelling-house, Beverley Road, Newland. Messrs. 
W. Keys, Lower Tooting . , : ‘ regi obo FREEMAN, SON & GASKELL, Architects, Albert Chambers, 
W. Scott, Brixton : 5 : 1100.97) OPO 11 Carr Lane, Hull. 
UMBLANDT & NICOLL (accepted) . .  . 95 0 0| B,NICHOLSON, Hull (accepted) . . . £1,019 9 6 
GILSTEAD. INSTOW. 
For Additions to House at Gilstead. Mr. Gro. C. GAMBLE, | For Drainage Works at Instow, for the Barnstaple Rural 
Architect, 7 Parkinson’s Chambers, Bradford, District Council. 
Accepted Tenders. J. Pidler, Instow . : 3 5 ; : -£465 0 o 
S. Ross, Sandy Lane, Bradford, mason. R. Tucker, Bidington . : A , : . 438 10 oO 
T. Stirk, Cross Flatts, Bingley, joiner. Burgess, Barnstaple . : ; : : >.) 395, ORO 
T. Nelson, Manningham, Bradford, slater. J. Parminter, Barnstaple . : : ; 2 gf LOMO 
E W. Walker, Idle, near Bradford, plumber. J. Seldon, Barnstaple . ; +, J02¢1OLO 
H. Spurr, Park Road, Bingley, plasterer. W. BOWDEN, Southmolton (accepted) ; +. BAG SET ltd 


AM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and 2’ TX Fil COM> LE!TH In any Loeality, vide 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ;.Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND FSTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


Tie “OLMAK” RELIEF VALVE "oe 


IS ph EET ON SEAN GoM pAak= eee! 
ee 


Kitchen and other Boilers. 
PRICE. 2 inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 


This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. 


Adopted by ** THE CARRON CO.,” who state that they have 
found them to work with “absolute certainty.” 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE:DAY 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VA _| fetta erin Oataog, rn the Paar 


NEWPORT, WON. 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Co, 


SIL a EB ON-TRENT. 


LES FORWALLS & FLOORS, 
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LLANGAMMAROH. 
For Erection of Three Pairs of Villas 


Llangammarch, Wales, for the Llangammarch Wells 
Estate Company. Mr. Percy B, STRUDWICK, Architect, 


High Street, Bromley, Kent. 
C. SMITH (accepted i 


LOMDON. 


for Erection of Five Loose Horse Boxes, &c., at the Parish 
Wharf, for the Paddington Vestry. Mr. ‘GEORGE WESTON, 


and Water Tower, 
Vestry. 


. «fi gen 0-0 


IMPERIAL WOOD PAVING Co, (accepted ) 


For Wood Paving Wandsworth Bridge Road, for the Fulham 


. £2;679' 0. oO 
MARKINCH, 


For Extension of Outfall Sewer and Levelling and Laying-cut 


Intermittent Downward Filtration Areas, Construction of 


Tank, Effluent and Other Drains, Manholes, 
NEG and all Other Appurtenances pertaining thereto, for 
the. Police Commissioners, 


Fencing, 


Mr. ROBERT HENDERSON, 


Surveyor. Quantities not step lee Engineer, Burntisland. 
J. Martin, Paddington : - . £498 15 0o Henderson & Duncan, Edinburgh £1350 Dia ie 
H. Crook. Paddington t : * P . §488) ‘0. 0 L. & W. McDonald, Inverkeithing . 1,328 8 Io 
G. Neal, Paddington . ; B7GRLO) oO D. Gilmour, East Wemyss é 1,293 10 7 
For Repairs to Workhouse and inffiaee for the Guardians P. Girrity, Dundee S521 Do 2a 
of St. George-in-the East. R. C, Brebner, Edinburgh 1,233 10 oO 
Holland & Hooker : £157 0 of Strachan & Son, Cupar 1,043 19 0 
Bent 135 10 0 J. Martin, Dunfermline I,005 2 10 
Haws fecal 6 R, Suttee, Methil . 897 12 8 
Young . 94°10 © J. & J. STEVENS, Buckhaven (accepted ) 750 11 5 
Wilson. Ci On 0 WAILSEA. 
Derby . 84 o of For New Roof to Farmhouse and Stable and Barn, &c., at 
Vigor . 89 0 oO Poplar Farm, Nailsea, ‘ 
WALL (accepted) . : Fay, Tee Ae) Gardiner & Son, Bristol - £250 0 oO 
For Drainage and other Works at the Goma Road Work- W. H. Bartram, ‘Clifton 245 0 0 
house, for the eine toe Board of Guardians. W. A. Shipp, Bristol 189 10 oO 
Adams ; : ‘ £4,991 0 0 T. Moore, Nailsea 169 10 oO 
Mills . at Geek ee eee S7LhLOs! O Field & Sons, Bristol . 150 15 oO 
Bryen ‘ i 3 ; ; . 4,830 0 0 A. Tambling, Bristol 140 0 Oo 
Ward & Lambe. , ; : : a4 75056010 Lovell & Sons, Bristol : 125 0 0 
Wiaitock Pros: i , ; 4,777 0 0 S. CLIBBENS, Bristol (accepted) . 3 5 Iie) @ © 
Macfarlane Bros. ALfoveal xo) We} NEWBURY. 
Stevens Bros. . : : é 4.456 0 o| For Renovation and Repair of Hall, for the Trustees of tle 
Walker. 5 : . 4,357 9 oO Temperance Hall. 
Weibking & Sons i. 20a O98 O F. Bridgeman ‘ : : ’ 2{O5,15 2G 
Peck . i 4,239 0 Oo J. E. Townsend : é : ; a OoukO iG 
For Alterations basa: Additions to oTiole and Stables, E. JAMES (accef/ed ) SOLFO)” 0 


18 Gloucester Square, W. Messrs. 
& Co, Surveyors. | 
Garlick & Horton. : . ‘ 
J. T. Chappell . ; ; : 
H. C. Clifton 
KINNIMONT & SONS (accepted ) 


MULLETT, BOOKER 


NOTTINGHAM. 


For Chapel and School, Gregory Boulevard, Nottingham, for 


- £2,686 o o 

325315) 0-0 Mr. FREDK. W. 

1 | Bpxoey s@y To) Manchester. 
Z1G5) 0-0 


1 J. LEWIN, Nottingham (accepéed ) 


the Trustees of the Methodist Free Church, Hyson Green, 


D1xon, Architect, Guardian Buildings, 


i bt " PORTLAND CEMENT, 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 3,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied tc 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
‘] Works. 
Of Specially adapted for Con 
crete Floors & Street Paving 


“ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per rhe hy inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
spand-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. | 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, | 
&e. Bailway and water communication. } 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
somes me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 

ROOFS of this Ilustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 188 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica 

tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each | 

post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS.L° 


WORKERS fe A R +f LF ALABASTER 
IN j &O. | 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES1—- 
B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W, 


RITCHIE & CO., 


ENGINEERS. 


ART METAL 
Workers. 


LUX-CALOR © 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Execnted 


Signs, Grilles, 
Lifts. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83:Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


MAUGHAN Ss. 


te) le 
Mes 


Se ee 'CLASCOW. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT. 
Price 2s.—Ottice: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE edly COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] (1871. 


Telephone, 


862, 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LowDan.” a 


20RN PABA 
COMPRESSED. & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs. 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


§ | Every information to be obtained at the Oompan)’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London. 1862. 
‘Model Dwelling,’ New: 
castle Exhibition, 1ss7. 


(Goes) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
(Ercnone $4 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


CAL A)! 
FoR PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
ASSOCKS, KNEELING PADs, & WOOL 
PILE MATS. — Illustrated Price List 
sent by return post.— Please apply to 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


General Church Providers, 22 to 24 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in * THE 
ARCHITECT" will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 
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MALDON. PETERBOROUGH. 
For Building Three Villas, Maldon. Mr. P. M. BEAUMONT, | For Alterations to Butcher’s Shop on the Long Causeway, 
A M.I.C.E., Architect, Quantities not supplied. Peterborough, for Mrs. Fox. Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, 
J. Wilding, Maldon . . : . . £1,000 0 Oo Architect, North Street, sere ts i 
Dines & Son, Maldon . ; 4 . i 936270 10 Pape, Peterborough i : ; ‘ - £290 0 Oo 
[, A. Baxter, Maldon. . =. + 0s +) 919: 15 O| =Nichols, Peterborough . . . « 273 10 oO 
OLDHAM. Jellings, Peterborough : . . : « "27O PORES 
Yor Wiring the Central Baths, Oldham. Watson & Lucas, Peterborough . ? : 1 427080 MO. 
repre Co., Blackpool . ‘ ; £53 0 oO Spriggs & Clare, Peterborough . : 5 7 268: 10.0 
Corlett Electrical Engineering Co, Wigan ; 47 10 O Cracknell, Peterborough . . . : » 247 I0 O 
Paterson & Cooper, London’. ey 3 : k sima7 ito To Bailey, Peterborough . : : » (240;f0 0 
Fletcher, Hirst & Co, Burnley. ’ f omayse7 16 WALKER, Peterborough (accepted) 2 , 230 0 Oo 
Charlesworth & Co ; Oldham - : : - 43 7 6| For Building Two Dwelling-houses on the Dopeheene Road, 
Waring & Sons, Manchester . . . - 42 0 0 for Mr. Alton. Mr, if G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North 
Lomax, Kendal & Co., reget : ; 2 8g7eage 6 Street, Peterborough. 
Day, Oldham : : : : 435. LOT 70 Bailey . ‘ : 3 . ; é ; pk 15 8 
Crossley, Oldham . 5 4 § : : 1534\(T0.. 0 Pape . ; 4 ; ; F ; 799 0 O 
Bennett & Druce, Preston . es 4 PO EO Gray . ; . ; : 5 : : . 7890410 
BAXENDALE & Co., Manchester (accepted) . OI32m 700 Jellings : : ° . : : . So OO Ra IG 
For Building Coffee Tavenh, Public Hall, &c., Henshaw. Street, Bridgefoot .  . 9. + ss 0 GERRI 
Oldham, for the Oldham Temperance Mission Coffee Nichols : : : : : : : » 16 Rane? 
Tavern Company, Limited. Mr, F. W. Dixon, Architect, Binders  - s,s + +s +) 5 
Oldham. . Guttridge . : : : ? A : =) JA0RROw oO 
J. PARTINGTON, Chadderton, Oldham (ac- Spriggs & Clare. 9. . «we a 725 (0880 
LEpleg Ney ty ie. an ; s £3,360 (ore) Stee aca oh tat teas "2 ite ; . 
icone ALTON UCAS (accep 2 ine : 0 gee 
For Building Four Houses at Oxenhope. Mr, JOHN Haccas, PLAISTOW. 
Architect, North Street, Keighley. For Building a Block of School Buildings and Apparat 
Accepted Lenders. to be known as the Balaam Street Schools, on a Site at 
J. & J. Crabtree, Oxenhope, mason, Plaistow, E., for the West Ham School Board. Messrs, 
W. Wright, Oxenhope, joiner. J. T. NEwMAN & ales, es, Fen Court, E.C. 
T. Lambert & Son, Haworth, plumber. Stimpson & Co, . : : Ay Bs 460 0 Oo 
J. Heaton, Knowle Park, Keighley, slater. Perry & Co. . - : . . : - 21,497 0.0 
G, Holmes, Oxenhope, plasterer. Reed & Son , : : . . . » 21,244 0 0 
8ST. ALBANS. G. Sharpe é , : 4 ; ; . 215232 90-0 
For School at the Garden Fields, for the City School Board. Maddison . : . . + + 5 21,104 Of0 
Mr. S. FLINT CLARKSON, Architect, London and St. Gregar & Son. : . 20,960 oe Fo 
Albans. KIRK, KNIGHT & Co. (accepted) . : » 20,7000 o 
Wibley & uatyis ; ; ; : f . £3,095 O © 
Bushell . ‘ 4 4 - 5 a Aisysis fo) STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
Dunham . : j F : : : - 2,887 0 o | For Constructing New Road from Hartshall to Basford, for the 
Savage. : : 5 210257510 0 Town Council. 
MISKIN & Co. (accepted) . ‘ : P 31) 2,7558 O10 SMITH & TAYLOR (accepted) . ; : - LUuC7S oo 


APIOTI, 
THE NEW WASHABLE DISTEMPER PAINT. 


Adopted by the London County Council for their Artisans 
Dwellings, Fire Stations, &c., and used by the Corporation of the City 
of London and other large public bodies at home and abroad. It is 
largely used for painting the Walls of 


ASYLUMS, CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, PRISONS, ETC. 


The sanitary properties of WAPICTI are derived from a special compound of 
“Sanitas” which is used in its preparation, under the License of the Sanitas Company, 
Limited, . 


For further Particulars and Prices write to 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 
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STOKE-ON-TREN T—continued. RUNCORN. 
For Additions to Bucknall Schools, for the Stoke-on Trent | For New Dormitory at the Workhouse, Dutton, for the 
School Board, Runcorn Board of Guardians. Mr. SAMUEL DAVIES, 
Sat Ree AT “Het ee MA ISG SAME bas se - . M.S.A., Architect, Runcorn and Frodsham. 
Jackson, ecrdallgeieeter te Seu 938 0 oO Seals & Carter, pas ia ee ; pe 8 o 
Bennett, Burslem ‘ : “ : - 898 .0 O je i Bere face . 7 ‘ ‘ Fe ie Aa 
Gopwin, Hanley OEIC ) ; z , . 849 0 Oo Coney Doers Ok : : 4 8 rea Gt oe 
GArnns cilanie 8 ale T. Bradshaw, Runcorn ; : . : 224108 CO 
: ee : 2 ees John Sefton, Runcorn . ‘ ; : ; ectoglon oO 
For School Buildings at Harpfield, for the Stoke-on-Trent George Gleave, Frodsham . : - : -. 201 10, 0 
School Board. John Littler, Frodsham ‘ : ; : 2, 200 2 Om OC 
Price, Stoke . é é . £3,070 Oo O A. & H. Halse, Winsford . : - : 112008 Gm G 
Meiklejohn & Son, Stoke : ; - 2,594 18 oO Samuel Appleton, Northwich . ‘ - 1957.00 
Hall & Robinson, Stoke . - ; ; : 3,296 oO Thomas Davies, Frodsham. ‘ : ‘ YL 100trOmLO 
Smith, Tunstall - - ‘ : : ¥ 13,098" 0b 20 Forrell & Son, Rncorn : : : 7 +. IS 080 
Ellis, Hanley . : : : : : Jte2,02 50, 07-0 L. H. Clarke, Frodsham. : o C1Z5 Ome 
Godwin, Hanley ‘ : : : ; 5 PGi) (ei ie THOMAS KIRKHAM, Runcorn (accepted Vas 163 et Ono 
Bennett, Burslem. : : - 22,8501 O%O George Hewitt, Barnton (withdrawn) , Pap hese: AG ig or 
CORNES, Hanley (accepted yes : : (AAAS O-.O 
SURBITON. 
for Construction of a Road with Surface Water Drains and TOTNES. 


Sewer thereunder on the Tolworth Park Estate, Surbiton oe ‘ P , 
Surrey, for the National Land Corporation, Limited, | For Providing and Laying 2,260 Yards of 4-inch Cast-iron 


Messrs. POOLEY & FOLLETT, Architects, 21 John Street, Water-pipe and other Works of Water Supply at South 
Adelphi, W.C. Brent, for the Totnes Union Rural District Council. Mr. 
S. Chafen, Deptford, S E. . . x £0315 020 C. G. S. Acock, Surveyor, Bridgetown, Totnes. 

ta eetsh, 283 Kingsland Road, N. E. foe O J. Shaddock, Plymouth : £199 oS 
unliffe, Kingston-on- -Thames ‘ 2 awit, 150. 71,0 Fishame Coskal mincecton Soupig 

G. Thomson, Tolworth, Surbiton . 4 oe GUAGE CREE) Une aan ; F 4 vied 
SUeMicholle Wood Green’ N Ae eas G, Arscott, Buckfastleigh . ' 5 ; a7 4Ou TOL. O 
A Sy eae ere prea SENG $ f Bory Be Hosking Bros., South Brent thet : 3 SE AOF TOR O 
S. Ravana: h, Surbiton hh ; 2 : : eee ean J. R. Petherbridge, Buckfastleigh : * 5. Sieh aes, UG: 
8 xR aie antl A ¢ . t caaate Dunstone & Foot, Brixham : : 4 5.0690 3G 
eceived too late to compete. W. Shaddock, Plymouth . . . . . 66519 0 
W. C. Shaddock, Plymouth : : é . 662 0 0 
WASHINGBOROUGH. Crouch Bros., South Brent . 4 3 i +) 658) 110" 
For Alterations to the Hunter’s Leap Inn, Washingborough. Garton & King, Exeter. : : : LOSE LO 
Mr. W. WATKINS, Architect, Lincoln. H. Stevens, Ashburton : : : ; NLO4OmO F.0 
W. Wright & Sons, ; : ‘ . £566 ‘0° 0 Hawkings & Best, Teignmouth . ; : ot O37 Om O 
Halkes Bros. : * : : : ; ne 5200.07'o Distin & Son, Totnes . ; : ; : ~ 6533040 
A. B. Wright 4 ; 2 ; ; : - 493 05 0 Andrews, Ivybridge . ‘ Ji. §53:>,0rFh.0 
G. Harrison : ; j conc tle make dame, VEALE & SON, South Brent (accepted) : ~ £550) (Oo ¥O 
LANSDOWN & SON (accepted ih kee : : 4.35, 01-0 Surveyor’s estimate. : ° 1) 5675 (40710 


RO ee 
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Zaendon Warehouse if 
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Nee eee 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


For Electrically Lighting the Great Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
Mr. R. WEEKES, Consulting Electrical Engineer. 


Tewson & Streatfield » OO uate 
Newton & Co. . 5 3 gl OO. FES 
J. S. Cunnington & Co. 17.0 17 eas 
S. E. Haward* . : 170" 130 
Drake & Gorham : 2 168 19 oO 
Hollingum & Saword . - : : : pa. 6H ee TL) 
A. Wood . : Pah: ict JOR TEN 
Gilbert & Co.* . ; ; OF ae ao 
Laing, Wharton & Down ; QovTs vig 
E. POWELL (accepied ) A : : 86 18 Oo 
Electric & General * : : peep! o3 co et 5a 
* Not include the Price of 120 Lamps. 
WEST COWES. 
For Electricity Works, for the Town Council. 
Low-tension, with Accumutlators. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. . £8,100 0 O 
Greenwood & Batley 7,000 Om 
J. Fowler & Co. é 6,970 "0 0 
Johnson & Phillips 6,650 0 oO 
Crompton & Co 6,215 0+ © 
Bennett & Druce 6.1150) SOMO 
Sharp & Kent . . $1933 150) 10 
Electric Construction Co . Se TS Om EO 
India Rubber Co. (zz/formal) 5 ‘ : _ 
High-tension, Alternate Current, with Transformers. 

J. Fowler & Co. : 8,350 0 0 
EPrash Co, 5,999 Oo oO 


YAXUBY. 


For Building Three Cottages at Yaxley, for Mrs. G. Speechley. 
Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Street, Peter- 


borough. 
Wade, St. Neots . : : eget Oreo 
Nichols : ; : Z , 200%-0: ho 
Stretton ; ; ; : . ; . a 2030.0. 4.0 
Green & Ireson 277510 /.0 
Guttridge. P 275°, G fo 
WATSON (acccpied ) 235 10 O 


ATH S$) 


The 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” c 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” Head Offices: 


ee mera +e te | 
QUARRIES. Su @, QUARRIES. 

_ MONK’S PARK. ff “onsen BOX GROUND. 
_ CORSHAM DOWN. ,o8 we g. PR nts COMBE DOWN. 
| orl att STOKE GROUND 

28 _ CORNGRIT. ERER Qin "To be 

Registered | ATE VO obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. |_ Registered 
TRADE MARK. | FARLEIGH DOWN. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld.) WINSLEY GROUND. |LRAVE MARK. 


THE ‘‘NIAGARA’’ CRUSHER. 


WHENEVER Messrs. Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Limited; 
undertake to manufacture a machine, we may assume it 
possesses exceptional qualities ~The “‘ Niagara” Dry Crusher 
and Pulveriser (Coward’s Patent), in which they possess the 
sole rights, must have accordingly much to recommend it, and 
the opinion of all the experts to whom it was exhibited a few 
days ago was that the machine was a remarkable example of 
power which could overcome the cohesion of the most obdurate 
materials. What is most striking at first sight is the com- 
pactness of the machine. It rests on a firm bed-plate, and 
accordingly it can be set up in almost any place without the 
need of preparing an expensive foundation, The parts are 
comparatively few, and as they are interchangeable there will 
be little trouble in setting up and utilising the pulveriser in remote 
regions, Another advantage is that by continuous use only a 
part or parts of the machine are affected, and if they are 
worn they can be readily replaced. But if compared with 
other types of pulverisers the wear and tear is diminished ta a 
minimum, for the “ Niagara” pulveriser is essentially a slow 
speed machine, the revolutions being about thirty-five a minute 
and never exceeding forty. On that account, to whatever 
degree of fineness it is adjusted, there is no doubt that the 
crushing result thoroughly corresponds and is of uniform 
character. 

At present there are four sizes of machines available, but 
they agree in general arrangement. There is a drum having a 
grinding path, which is made up of sections of chilled iron, and 
can be easily renewed when required. The crushing roller 
within the drum is: keyed to a shaft, which, being set in a 
sliding block, allows sutficient play of the shaft to enable the 
roller to operate on coarse materials. A very strong loading 
spring regulates the force of the roller, which has a chilled iron 
ring that is replaceable. It is not a difficult operation to crush a 
hard material so long as uniformity of size in the fragments is 
not required, or when a definite standard is demanded it is 
feasible if unlimited time be allowed, and wear and tear of the 
machine does not count. Inthe ‘‘ Niagara” pulveriser there is. 
no waste of time, and not one revolution of the roller which is 
unnecessary. The improvement is accomplished in an inge- 
nious way. The crushing roller is subservient to a fan, which, 
as it were, tests the working, and as soon as any particles are 
crushed to the size that is needed, secures them from further 
grinding, and in fact turns them out of the machine. 


LONDON “~ DEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 


BA TEL. 


IncorporATiInG PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO.., Lid., 1. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd , 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


‘ONE FIRMS, Lip. 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super. 
Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, §e. 


ET FLOORINGS 


aS 
I —=> ul ~ 

ie at 
(eS 
—_—<$ 
LB 


- PARQU 


One inch and 4-inch thick. 
always ready for Laying. 


Oo 
o® of 5 Ny Immense Stock 
aS ae ao == SZ 
Rees iS IARTISTIC JOINERY. 
\ TURPIN’S Hyp 
m2 PATENT YOY) 
\} < i I INTER- 
bo: Bt | LOCKING 
WZ oF eleeerstemeeeecenes) ys 
<>) AN Pe At se Fe od EE EEE 
Ae Kad LNG S Block Hloorson 4 
tac Eb Ci te, Stone, 
RY Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick, MARBLE MOSAIC andDeat Floore 


Laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See section} , 


‘ 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


PAVEMENTS 


Executed in all 
Styles. 


}-inch Parquet. 


Wood Backing. 
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All that has to be done is to determine beforehand the | machine has only to be fed, and if by some chance pieces of 
degree of fineness which is desired and to regulate the fan | unusual size find admission the arrangement of the shaft enables 
accordingly. As it cannot withdraw particles exceeding the | them to be operated on; gradually the pieces are crushed and 


normal weight, the revolutions of the crushing roller must con- _ when the determined fineness is reached they are withdrawn. It 


tinue until the prescribed fineness is attained. A series of | is also to be remembered that the process is dry crushing 


elevators or shelves attached to the drum aid in the elimination, | throughout. res 
for when by the motion of the drum they approach a vertical It would be difficult to fix any limitation to the utility of so 
position, the powder or crushed material falls and passes | effective a machine. The “ Niagara” dry crusher and pulveriser 
through the outlet. The process is therefore automatic. The | is equally adapted for use in far distant mining districts and in 


SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO,, 


Manufacturers of FIBROUS PLASTERING, 
CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FIBROUS PLASTERING 


OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 
CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDO 


pe 
+0 ie LY 
ZOoues> “LONDON. 


CHAPMAN ’S 


SILENT OUTLET VENTILATOR 


It is always open for the exit of Vitiated Air. 


It is absolutely Silent. 
There are no complicated parts to get out of order. 


Is easily fixed by any Bricklayer or Carpenter. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


GASB Slike mar ONDON, W.C. 


Cc 
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cities. 
cements, in fact every material is amenable to its action, and it 
can lend itself to the uses of civilisation in all stages. How- 
ever hard it may work the maintenance does not cost more 
than about 2} per cent. on the price of the machine. It can 
be driven directly from an engine or from shafting by means of 
belts, but the manufacturers consider that an electric motor is 
the best means of working. As a 6-foot machine will grind 
20 cwt. of hard quartz per hour to a fineness which will allow 
the particles to pass through a mesh with 1,600 holes to the 
square inch, the advantage of the machine in mining districts is 
unquestionable. It wil! be evident that the “ Niagara” pulveriser 
will be no less useful to cement makers. To many contractors 
it will be an invaluable aid. 


LUCCOMBE CHINE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


AT a meeting of the Justices of the Peace for the Isle of Wight 
held at Newport last Saturday, a provisional license was granted 
for an hotel to be erected at Luccombe Chine, near Shanklin, 
in accordance with designs prepared by Mr. W. Oldham 
Chambers, architect, 30 Craven Street, Strand, W.C., at a cost 
of 17,5007. The hotel will contain spacious salle & manger, 
drawing-room, library and writing-room, smoking-room, 
billiard-room, fifty-eight bedrooms, with bath-rooms, &c. The 
administrative department has been planned entirely on modern 
lines to meet the requirements of a first-class residential hotel. 
The establishment will be lighted throughout by an installa- 
tion of electric light. It is intended to lay out, under the 
direction of an expert, an 18-hole golf-link in the extensive 
grounds surrounding the hotel. Influential committees of 
golfers have been formed in London and Shanklin to co- 
operate in making this portion of the undertaking a success. 


IN our issue of September 20 we gave our readers an inte- 
resting account of the improvements just completed at the 
Glasgow Herald office _ It will be remembered that owing to 
past experience of the danger incurred in Glasgow, the utmost 
care was taken to employ an efficient fireproof material, and a 
mixture of diatomnite with concrete was accordingly adopted, 
The inventor and patentee of diatomite is Mr. J. Boyd Wilson, 
and the works were carried out by Arrol & Co. 
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The hardest ores, paints, wheat, bark, leather, bones, 


ILLU STRATIONS. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE WEST HAM TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE AND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


POLICE STATION, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF JUMIEGES. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. HAYWARD-TYLER & Co., hydraulic and electrical 
engineers, of Upper Whitecross Street, E.C., write :—“ We 
shall esteem it a favour if you will in all future instances where 
you print our name kindly write it thus, Hayward-Tyler & 
Co., and index us under the letter ‘H!’ We are led to take 
this step owing to so many of our friends appearing in doubt 
as to which initial to look for our name under, the bulk appear- 
ing to favour the letter‘ H.’ The next edition of the ‘ London 
Directory ’ will print our name in all cases as above.” 

THE Safety Tread Syndicate, Limited (Mason’s Patent), 
have been appointed contractors to H.M. War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the India Office for the supply of their now 
well-known safety treads. 

THE trustees of the proposed Methodist New Connexion 
Chapel and Schools at Stirchley, near Birmingham, have ap- 
proved of plans prepared by Mr. J. Hall Gibbons, of Birming- 
ham, and the schools will be tendered for shortly. 

OWING to an outbreak of fever in Grantham, temporary 
hospitals have been erected at very short notice, the same 
being warmed and ventilated by Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves, specially designed for such buildings. 

Mr. D. J. RUSSELL DUNCAN, formerly senior partner in 
the firm of Duncan Bros, engineers, Westminster, and late 
managing director of the Steel Pipe Co., Limited, has com- 
menced business at 80 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, as agent 
for the sale of machinery and specialties of British manufacture 
suitable for French trade; also for the sale of inventions 
protected in France. 

AT the meeting of the Malton Urban District Council, on 
the recommendation of the committee, and after an elaborate 
report from Mr. Millhouse, CE., Scarborough, and Mr. 
Richardson, the Council’s surveyor, it was resolved to accept 
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the tender of Messrs. Simpson & Co., of Pimlico, for a new 
steam pumping engine for the waterworks, at a cost of 920/, 
subject to obtaining the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to a loan. 

At the meeting of the Liverpool City Council, Alderman 
Smith moved that, in view of the high price of gas in Liverpool, 
a Bill be promoted in Parliament to obtain powers to establish 
a competitive gas supply, and pointed out that there was a 
difference of 4°. per ton in the prices paid by the Manchester 
Corporation and the Liverpool Gas Company for their coal, 
which meant a difference of between 60,000/. and 100,000/, a 
year. 

ALTERATIONS and extensions to King’s Bromley (Lichfield) 
Endowed Schools will shortly be tendered for; Mr. J. Hall 
Gibbons, Birmingham, architect. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEW mixed (Church) school has just been completed at 
Blurton, near Stoke-on-Trent, Mr. F Embrey, of Fenton, being 
the contractor, and Mr J. Hall Gibbons, of 4o City Road, 
Birmingham, architect. 

A PROPOSAL is to be submitted to the Hull Town Council 
for the erection of cold storage buildings near the Alexandra 
Dock at a cost of about 40,000/. 


New schools for 350 children are to be built at Wolver- 
hampton (in lieu of old ones condemned), in the parish of St. 
James. Plans have been prepared and approved ; Mr. J. Hall 
Gibbons, 40 City Road, Birmingham, architect. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Great Northern Railway of Ireland have been making an 
experimental trial of a new method for applying electricity to 
the lighting of trains. The main features of the system are 
that each vehicle is provided with its own generating plant 
and is in all respects complete in itself, the revolution of the 
axle of the carriage driving the dynamo producing the elec- 
tricity for lighting the train while in motion, and storing 
sufficient current in the accumulators to light the lamps when 
the train may be standing at stations. Each carriage so fitted 
up can be run on any train or anywhere by itself and still keep 


up the light, while the system also does away with any 
necessity for providing generating plant at terminal stations 
for charging purposes. 

STEPS are being taken to light Oswestry parish church by 
electricity, under the direction of Mr. Bremner Smith. It was 
only last week that the electric light was first used in the town, 
many engaged in business there having adopted electric 
lighting. 

THE Liverpool City Council have adopted a recommenda- 
tion that an agreement be made by the Corporation to complete 
the purchase of the undertaking of the Liverpool Electric 
Supply Company, Limited, within six weeks from the date of 
the Act of Parliament authorising the sale to the Corporation, 
provided such Act be passed in 1896. 


VARIETIES. 


Messrs. Moss & Co’s sawmills at Gloucester have been 
destroyed by fire, the damage being estimated at 1,000/. 

THE Leeds Mercury says at last there is a sign of improve- 
ment at Castleford. For the past year and a half a seam of 
coal has been lost at the Frystone Haigh Moor Colliery. A 
drift in the direction of Pontefract has resulted in the finding 
of the lost bed under Lord Crewe’s estates. The new coal is 
of good quality and 4} feet in thickness. Employment will 
thus be found for many miners, a number of whom have already 
“ signed on.” 

THE Brentwood Licensing Justices have provisionally 
granted a license for an hotel proposed to be erected at 
Laindon near a suggested racecourse, for which 414 acres of 
land have been acquired. The cost of laying out the course is 
estimated at 30,000/. 

A NEw infant school is to be erected at Thornton-le- Moor, 
near Chester; Mr. J. Hall Gibbons, of 40 City Road, Birming- 
ham, architect. 

WE have pleasure in informing our readers that the old- 
established firm of Messrs. Minton, London, whose tileworks 
at Stoke-on-Trent are stated to be the largest of their kind in 
the world, have in hand an order from Astor, the American 
millionaire, for a unique specimen of a specially manufactured 
encaustic floor for his residence at Clevedon (Bucks), as a 
counterpart to a magnificent floor presented a number of years 
ago by the late Mr. Herbert Minton to the then Duchess of 
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HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station), 
AND AT 
G1 GRAFTON STREET, 


75 UNION STREET, 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 
FOR CONDITIONS UPON WHICH 
GOoDs ARE SBNT CARRIAGH PALD- 
PLEASE SEE 


TO HOUSE FURNISHING.—Contents: Complete Estimates for 
Furnishing at £120 and £250, with full page Illustrations. ‘Notes on Furniture,” by M. F. FRITH, late of the 
Articles on Artistic furnishing, reprinted from ‘ The Lady.” 
Illustrations, with description aud price of every item required in complete House Furnishing. Gratis and Post Free. 


Edition de Luxe, bound in Cloth 2/6 (post free), or bound in Leather 3/6 (post free). 
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AURICE’S PORCELEINE, 


Wor Painting and Preserving Weod, Stone, Metal, Plaster, or any Surface 
cn which Paint can be applied. 


BRIGHTER THAN ENAMEL. 


EASY TO APPLY. 


Cheaper than Paint and Varnish where a glazed finish is required. 


NO BRUSH MARKS. 


A Saving in Labour, 


only two or three coats being required on new work. 


SAMPLES FREE TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


FOR WALLS AND WOODWORK.—Maurice’s Porceleine is the best 
article in the market when a bright and durable finish is 
pe eeteact it is easy to work and gives a lasting glaze equal to 
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CEILINGS.—Our White is incomparable, and will keep its colour 
ea ene: it has binding qualities that prevent Ceilings from 
racking. 


ENGINEERING.—For Iron or Metal-work of all descriptions it is a 
protective against Corrosion, and gives a beautiful finish, and 
on account of its heat-resisting qualities is in every way suit- 
able for Stoves, Engines, Electrical Apparatus, &c. 


SANITARY.—It is suitable for Sanitary Work, being in itself a 
Sanitary Invention, giving an Impermeable Ceramic Surface 
which will resist even HOT WATER. For Corridors, Baths, 
W.C.’s, Layatories, &c., it is invaluable, being Washable and 
Damp- proof. 

APPLICATION.—It is supplied by us ready for use in drums or 
barrels, and is applied the same as ordinary paint, without 
priming of any kind. 

COLOURS.—We stock 200 Tints, or can supply any other Colour or 
Tint within Two Hours’ Notice, or the Ivory and White can be 
Tinted with ordinary Oil Tinters to any desired shade, 

FLATTING.—PORCELEINE is supplied to dry Flat when required 


All the above remarks are Guaranteed, being the results of Practical Tests. 


ee reece 
MAURICE’S LIQUID GOLD.—This is valuable for Interior Gilding, being an Improvement on 
Ordinary Gold Metallic Bronze Paints. 


_———_—__$—— 
Write jor Special Quotation for Quantities to 


THE PORCELEINE CO., LANFRANC ST., LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


Price, ready for use, 5s. per lb. 
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Sutherland, to whom Clevedon House Foriginally belonged. 
The floor, which is nearly finished, is at present laid out at the 
works. Its dimensions are about 60 feet by 25 feet, and the 
design is very tasteful and effective. All the colours ‘are laid 
in the clay, and consequently the flooring will preserve its 
original freshness for very many years. The execution of such 
an order has entailed the exercise of a considerable amount of 
mathematical precision and exactness to make the separate 
tiles fit properly after their contraction by firing, but so far the 
work has been creditably carried out. Owing to the great 
expense of such a flooring the order is quite an unusual one, 
and, along with the original, they have been unequalled among 
the productions of this enterprising firm. 

THE current number of Great Thoughts, dated October 5, 
is the first number of a new volume, in which Dean Farrar’s 
vivid and eloquent story, “‘ Darkness and Dawn,” will appear. 
Other new features will also be introduced, greatly improving 
this already interesting magazine. 


WORKS IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


AT Glaslyn, Howth Road, co. Dublin, for Mr. George Healy, 
J.P. Messrs. F. Morley & Son, Architects, 190 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. Contractor, R. F. Lidwill, J.P., 
North Great George Street, Dublin. Amount of tender, 
838. Ios. 

AT Great Britain Street, Dublin, for Mr. Thomas 
Nolan. Messrs. F. Morley & Son, Architects, 190 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. Contractors, Messrs. H. & J. 
Martin, Limited, Grand Canal Street, Dublin. Amount of 
tender, 430/. 

AT Little Bray, for Mr. Wm. Richardson, V.S. Messrs. 
F. Morley & Son, Architects, 190 Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. Contractor, John Plunkett, Bray, co. Wicklow. 
Amount of tender, 6947. 

AT Pembroke House, Bray, co. Wicklow, for Mr. W. H. 
McFarland. Messrs. F. Morley & Son, Architects, 190 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. Contractor, Mr. John Plunkett, 
Bray, co. Wicklow. Amount of tender, 1,429/. Is. 9d. 

AT Sandford House, Sandford Road, Ranelagh, for Mr. 
P. J. Kelly. Messrs F. Morley & Son, Architects, 190 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
Upper Camden Street, Dublin. Amount of tender, 1,500/. 

AT South Great George’s Street, Dublin, for Mr. C. H. 


Contractor, Mr. Thomas Mackey, | 


Brunswick Street, Dublin. Contractor, Mr. Robert Farqu- 
harson, Jones’s Road, Dublin. Amount of tender, 1,320/. 

At London Bridge Road, Dublin, for Mr. R. H. Davis, 
J.P. Twelve new Houses. Messrs. F. Morley & Son, Archi- 
tects, 190 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. Contractor, Mr. 
John Plunkett, Bray, co. Wicklow. Amount of tender, 3,000/. 

AT Bath and Pembroke Streets, Irishtown, Dublin, for 
Mr. Daniel Mearns. “Messrs. F. Morley & Son, Architects, 
190 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. Contractor, Mr. Benjamin 
Pemberton, Ball’s Bridge, Dublin. Amount of tender, 1,580/. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN BERLIN. 


THE United States Consul-General in Berlin says that much 
has been done to improve the condition of the labouring 
classes as regards their housing; but rents have risen and wages 
have fallen. Capital has been embarked in the building of new 
quarters of the city, and tenement buildings have been neglected. 
As a consequence there has been a failure to provide small 
buildings, apartments and small suites of rooms, and in many 
cases the poor have been driven still closer together in such 
buildings as previously existed. The moving of factories 
employing many hands towards suburbs which are not inhabited 
by the rich and the rise in the rents in the city proper have 
forced the poorer classes towards the outskirts. Efforts have 
been made to provide labourers with small separate houses still 
further out, but this is not practicable on any large scale for 
the really poor. They must live near their work and near 
the city centres. It is recognised that labourers must 
live near together in order to live on their present wages 
In 1890, the population of Berlin was estimated at 1,436,233, of 
whom 265,101 paid no taxes. The taxes paid by the remainder 


were proportioned as follows :—Persons paying income-tax, ~ 


120,412 ; “class tax,” by families under the 9co marks limit, 
622,550; “class tax” by families over the 900 marks limit, 
428,170. Reduced to heads of families, 318,755 persons paid 
taxes under the goo marks limit, and 162,540 persons over the 
goo marks limit (mark = one shilling). The large proportion of 
families for whom cheap lodgings are absolutely necessary may 
be seen from the number of families taxed under the 900 mark 
limit. But prices of the simplest lodgings bear no relation to 
average wages and salaries. An average labourer, with wife 
and child, should have from 1,575 to 1,750 marks (782. to 872) 
annual income to occupy the smallest quarters, reckoning his 
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rent at one-fifth his income. 
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adult male is. only 2:40 marks (about 25. 4@), which at 300 
working days gives but 720 marks (367) annually. Now the 
rent of one room and kitchen in the back part of the house, 
where air is poor and often foul, is reckoned at an average of 
from 230 to 270 marks (114. Ios. to 132. los.); rent of a room 
with two windows, or one-windowed room and kitchen, 315 to 
350 marks (157, 15s. to 177. Ics) ; rent of an apartment with a 
two-windowed front room, one-windowed back room, corridor 
and kitchen, averages 450 marks (22/7. 10s). A workman with 
wife and child must, therefore, spend about 315 to 350 marks 
(152. 15s. to 172. Ios.) annually on his rent alone, or nearly one- 
half of what he makes ‘as an average wage-earner. Hence it 
is necessary that wife and children must work to help pay the 
family’s way, and any small floor, bed, or sofa space that can 
be squeezed out is let to more or less permanent tenants for the 
night, These sub-lodgers are called “Schlafburschen” They 
are of both sexes and all ages, and comprise the hard-working, 
sober young labourers, steady girls, widows, and widowers, as 
well as the floating population, which deals in and distributes 
vice, infectious diseases and punishable crimes. Efforts have 
been made to stop this sub-letting, and the Berlin police are 
active in their endeavours to regulate and check such abuses. 
One evil result of such herding together of the sexes is the 
number of illegitimate children born to very young girls. The 
tenement house in Berlin is not so easily recognised as in some 
other cities, owing to the admirable cleansing and police 
systems, and the appearance of the houses, which is often 
imposing ; but the houses themselves cover much misery. A 
common thing is a broad, high, massive front, broken by an 
arched passage, which leads to one, two, or three courts. The 
back courts are often ill kept, narrow and foul, violating the 
rules which prescribe so many cubic feet of air to the human 
body. They are often old buildings, by no means calcu- 
lated for the human strain to which they are now sub- 
jected, and lack conveniences, especially water-closets. 
In these houses the worst mortality occurs in garrets ; 
then come the cellars, Garrets are more fatal, perhaps, 
because of the greater cold, or the strain on the old and 
sickly, from having to ascend and descend stairs, or, it may be, 
that garrets are slightly cheaper than cellars, which latter are 
largely rented by dealers in old rags and iron, &c. ; so that the 
poorest of the poor people, already weakened by disease and 
hunger, take to the garrets, and are predisposed to greater 
mortality. Cellars are also occupied by men and women who 
take charge of the cleaning of the houses. Even in the best 


houses the gate-keepers or Zortiers live in very badly lighted, 
badly warmed and ill-ventilated rooms, considerably below the 
level of the street. In the back parts of tenement houses 
these evils are much worse. In 1880 as many as 100,000 people 
lived in cellars. In that year attention was drawn to the ex- 
cessive crowding of the floating population in large single rooms, 
locally called Pennen, which were really breeding grounds for 
epidemics. The worst of these were done away with then, but 
there is a constant tendency to their revival in defiance of the 
police. Cellar dwellers suffer from eye diseases and rheu- 
matism, owing to the lack of light and the dampness of the 
walls. As lately as 1893 the number of cellar dwellers was 
reckoned at 100,000, and there is no reason to estimate them 
at a lower figure now. They exist in the suburbs where rents. 
are relatively cheaper as well as in older quarters. Large 
houses in the suburbs often have horse and cattle stables at 
the back ; the effluvia and drainage from these stables affect 
the cellars especially. Under such conditions the misery of 
the tenants is enhanced by the fear of landlords that the rent 
will not be paid. The German law as to detaining furniture 
for rent is still unfavourable to the poor, and the latter therefore 
hesitate to buy decent furniture. On the other hand the land- 
lord is slow to repair tenements, knowing that his rooms will 
receive bad usage and that he cannot expect his tenants to 
stay long. Kents are still taxed in Berlin. While Berlin is. 
overbuilt for rich people and those with moderate and fixed 
incomes, it is underbuilt for the labouring classes. 


EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL, CORK. 


THE committee of management of the Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital have selected a site for the new building, viz. a plot of 
ground about 200 yards from the present buildings, between 
the Mardyke and the Western Road. The situation chosen 
for the new hospital has a frontage of 150 feet, and there is a 
possibility of the area being doubled in the near future. The 
new structure, for which Mr. James F. M‘Mullen is architect,’ 
will be faced with Ruabon brick and dressed with limestone 
plinth bands, sills and cornices. The chief entrance 
will be on the Western Road, and as the extern depart- 
ment is situated in the rear of the building there will be 
an entrance from the Mardyke for outdoor patients. The 
hospital will consist of three storeys. It will be entered through 
a doorway, porch and hall, 10 feet wide, facing the Western 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society's Medal for Architectura 
; Photography, 1895.—Awarded the Leeds Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural Photography, 1895. 
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Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


Manufacturers :—HUGHES & LANCASTER, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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Road ; the hall opens into a corridor, which connects day- 
rooms or dining-rooms for intern patients with private wards 
tothe rear. There are also on this floor doctor’s-room, waiting- 
room, house surgeon’s-room and porter’s-room. To the rear of 
the main building is situated the waiting-room for the extern 
department, entered from the Mardyke, which will accommo- 
date from 80 to Ioo patients while waiting in turn for examina- 
tion by the doctors, The examination-rooms are approached 
from the waiting-room, and there have been also provided the 
usual adjuncts,'namely, dark-room, |lavatories, dispensary, &c. 
The kitchen, scullery, &c., is situated in the space between the 
main building and the extern department. On the first floor 
there are two large public wards, one at each end, well 
lighted and ventilated, measuring 36 feet long by 22 feet 
wide each, and connected by a main corridor. Opening 
from the latter are bathrooms and water-closets, dis- 
connected by means of a ventilating lobby. On this floor 
are situated apartments for the matron, for the house 
surgeon, bath-rooms and service-room for the kitchen, con- 
nected with the latter by means of a hand lift. Over the 
eastern department is an operating-room, two operation bed- 
rooms and the usual servants’ apartments. The top floor is a 
repetition of the middle floor, with the addition of an isolation 
ward, where patients can be separated from the rest of the 
institution. ‘The upper floors throughout will be absolutely 
fireproof, having oak blocks laid under foot. The main stair- 
case will also be impervious to heat. The foundations, of 
necessity, will be rather extensive, owing to the nature of the 
ground, the concrete having to be laid at a depth of 6 feet 
under the present surface of the field. The interior walls will 
be entirely constructed of local brick procured from Youghal 
or Belvelly. The grounds surrounding the institution will be 
laid out with shrubs, &c., and the whole area will be enclosed 
with a wall surmounted by iron railings. 


THE HOLBORN AND STRAND COMMUNICATION. 


THE improvements committee of the London County Council 
have prepared a scheme for the formation of a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, which was submitted to the Council 
on Tuesday last. The committee state that the leading 
features of the new scheme are to combine the Holborn and 
Strand thoroughfare and the widening of the Strand in a single 
plan, instead of dividing them in two plans ; to obtain a direct 


! herself. 


and effective avenue from Holborn to the Strand; and 
provide for the traffic to go eastwards to the City or on to the 
Embankment, instead of directing it solely towards Charing 
Cross and Waterloo Bridge. These objects would be effected 
by driving a new avenue of adequate breadth (90 feet) from 
Southampton Row at Theobald’s Road, and across Holborn at 
Little Queen Street, straight southwards to the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, setting back the Strand at the junction and 
opening out the southern end of the avenue east as well 
as west into the Strand. The proposed street would 
intersect Great Queen Street, Sardinia Street, Vere 
Street, Stanhope Street, Wych Street and Drury Court, 
and would pass close beside the insanitary area of Clare 
Market and contiguous streets. At the same time the com- 
mittee propose to widen Blackmoor Street and White Hart 
Street, and to widen Exeter Street so as to afford direct 
communication to Waterloo Bridge. They further propose to 
form a spur street, 60 feet wide, from the junction of the new 
street with Stanhope Street to St. Clement Danes Church, and 
they propose to close Wych Street. At the south-eastern and 
south-western ends of the new street will be two large sites, 
either of which would be a good site for the County Hall if the 
Council should decide to build one. In arriving at the 
estimated cost of the improvement the committee have 
endeavoured to ascertain the amount likely to accrue under the 
betterment clauses, but owing to recent modifications of the 
principle of betterment and to want of time, the valuer will not 
be able to submit a reliable estimate for five or six weeks hence. 
The total estimated net cost of the improvement would be 
2,093,200/., which represents about two-thirds of a penny in the 
pound on the rates for the first year. This estimate does not 
include the cost of accommodating persons of the labouring 
class to be displaced. 


THE SHIP CANAL FROM BRUGES TO HEYST. 


ON Sunday last the people of the old Flemish city of Bruges, 
which still retains so many signs of its Mediaeval glory, gave 
themselves up to feasts and festivities in celebration of an event 
which, they expect, will give a fresh lease of life and prosperity 
to their half-deserted streets, through the conversion of the 
city into a North Sea port, and at the same time, to a certain 
extent, into a rival of no less important a place than Antwerp 
The means by which they hope to realise these high 
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aspirations, says the Zzmes, are the construction of a ship 
canal to Bruges from Heyst—a village situated about 14 miles 
to the north of Ostend—with an avant fort at Heyst itself, to 
serve asa port of call mainly for transatlantic steamers ; and 
the provision of another port, with docks, warehouses, &c., at 
Bruges for the smaller vessels expected to make use of the 
canal, the general proportions of which are to be the same as 
those of the Suez Canal. It was the granting of the concession 
for these works which was the immediate cause of Sunday’s 
féte, and the results of the enterprise thus being set on foot will 
certainly be awaited with a good deal of interest. Few existing 
cities have been more cruelly hit by the vicissitudes of fortune 
than Bruges. Her history goes back to the third century, and 
in the fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth centuries she 
was the commercial metropolis not only of Europe but of the 
world. The products alike of Italy, of Constantinople and of 
India were brought to Bruges to be exchanged for those of 
England, Flanders and Germany, and so great was the import- 
ance of the city that commercial agents from seventeen different 


kingdoms and ministers representing twenty foreign courts | 
had their residence within its walls, whilst the population was | 
no less than 200,000, without including the merchants who | 


flocked thither each year from every quarter of the known 
globe. 
gencies of trade routes combined to rob Bruges of her proud 


position, and .to-day she is a decayed city of 47,coo people, of | 


whom a large proportion—variously estimated at from one- 
fourth to one-half—are said to subsist more or less on charity. 


Whether or not the engineering works now to be carried | 


out will really have the effect of greatly increasing the 
prosperity of this once famous capital of the world’s commerce 
remains to be seen, and there is certainly a diversity of opinions 
on that point. But in any case they will give her a chance of 
which she may be expected to make the most. Under the con- 
vention entered into between the Belgian Government and 


Messrs. Coiseau & Cousin, the contractors, the total cost of the | 
Towards this amount | 


works is put down at 39,000,000 francs. 
the State contributes 27,000,0co francs for the new port at 
Heyst, and the city of Bruges will give 5,000,000 francs 
(2,000,000 francs of this latter amount being a subvention 
granted to Bruges by the province of West Flanders), while 
the remaining 7,0c0,000 francs will be contributed by a limited 
liability company, which will afterwards take complete control 
alike over the port, the canal and the docks. This company is 
to be formed with a capital of at least 9,000,000 francs—Bruges 
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raising one-half of that amount—and it will have a right to the 
dues, &c., collected, the concession being for a term of seventy- 
five years, The contractors are likewise required to have an 
active interest in the company. The navigation of the canal 
itself will be free. The various dues and charges for loading, 
unloading, &c., will have to be approved by the Government, 
and it is stipulated that they shall not be higher than at any 
other Belgian ports, 

Of the works themselves, the most important will un- 
doubtedly be not so much the ship canal itself as the new port 
at its entrance at Heyst. This port will be constructed on a 
scale large enough to accommodate at one time from twelve to 
fifteen of the largest Atlantic steamers, and it will be protected 
by a breakwater stretching some two miles or more into the 
sea. Such a port, it is claimed, will be of great service to the 
numerous vessels trading between Belgium and North and 
South America, as they will be able to call there to land 

| passengers and also to coal, without going up the sixty miles 
of river to Antwerp, as at present. It is reported that the 
German and American lines will avail themselves of the 
facilities thus offered, and the more sanguine supporters of the 
project believe that the success of the port is assured. Work 
_on the breakwater has already been commenced, and the con- 
| struction of the port, the situation of which has been fixed at 
| Heyst instead of Ostend, because of the greater depth of water 
there, will be speedily taken in hand. 

The ship canal will be six miles in length, being cut in a 
direct line from Heyst to Bruges, and will be capable of 
accommodating vessels of 6,000 tons register. It is hoped that 
it will become the recognised outlet for the products more 
especialiy of the Ghent and Charleroi districts, and that it wil} 
| be useful as a relief to Antwerp when, as occasionally happens, 
| that port is overcrowded with shipping, even if it should not 
divert a certain proportion of the normal traffic therefrom. 
New railway lines along the side of the canal will be laid at 
the cost of the State. Thus, what with the avant port at 
Heyst, the ship canal itself, and the construction of docks, 
| wharfage, warehouses, &c., at Bruges, the city is looking for- 

ward to some substantial benefiis from the enterprise, and is. 
rejoicing accordingly. 

There are, however, adverse critics who declare—with 
what reason need not be discussed here—that the under- 
takings, and more particularly the ship canal, are not required, 
that they will never pay, that they have been set on foot 
mainly because the Government wanted to retain the favour of 
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West Flanders, and that it would have been far wiser if the 
Government had spent the money on further improvements at 
Antwerp, which, it is claimed, is the natural port of Belgium, 
and ought to become, also, the recognised outlet for Western 
Europe in general. 

In these circumstances the Government have, apparently, 
thought it prudent not to keep all their favours for West 
Flanders, and a variety of other works are to be carried out as 
well. At Hoboken, to the south of Antwerp, new quays, 
covering an area of 2,000 métres, are to be constructed ; the 
port of Ghent is to have new locks at Terneuzen ; Ostend is to 
have her avant fort enlarged and deepened ; and Brussels, it 
is hoped, will be satisfied with the conversion of the Wille- 
broeck Canal into a navigable waterway for vessels of large 
draught, from the Scheldt, near Antwerp, to Brussels, where 
they would join the canal system which stretches right away to 
the east of France and Alsace-Lorraine. 


NEW BATHS, MANCHESTER. 


ON Monday, the 23rd ult., the Constantine’s New Baths, 
Oxford Street, St. Peter’s, were opened. These baths have 
been erected from the designs of Messrs. Barker & Ellis, 
architects, of Manchester, on the site of the old baths, which 
had been in existence so many years and were so well known. 
They consist of first and second-class gentlemen’s Turkish 
baths and gentlemen’s Jarge Russian bath ; also ladies’ Turkish 
and Russian baths. All these various baths are fitted with 
needle, shower and douche, and supplied with hot and cold 
water in abundance. The gentlemen’s first and second-class 
Turkish baths and gentlemen’s Russian bath, though not the 
largest, are the most complete and convenient in the country. 
There are also four private Russian baths, each having a sepa- 
rate shower and washhand basin, and each supplied with hot 
and cold water. Entrance to the ladies’ Turkish and Russian 
bath is by private stairs. There are seven ordinary vapour 
baths and two local vapour boxes for steaming rheumatic legs, 
arms, &c. For giving ordinary warm baths there are seven 
porcelain baths supplied with hot and cold water, several of 
these having warm and cold showers attached. Two rooms 
are set apart for sulphur and chemical baths, which are 
administered to the prescription of medical men. Special flues 
have been provided for ventilating these rooms. The arrange- 
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HEATING 


ment for graduating and mixing the hot and cold water of the 
rain, shower and douche baths instantly has been highly appre- 
ciated in the past. This special arrangement has probably not 
been equalled, certainly not excelled, at any baths in England, 

The first-class Turkish bath is provided with a fine plunge 
bath, lined with white glazed bricks and with white marble 
floor, with granite sill and light screen in front, the whole 
covered by ornamental skylight. The first-class Turkish bath 
is entered from the vestibule opposite the general entrance, 
through a carved and moulded screen of Moresque design, 
with panelled dado and the upper portion filled in with 
stained-glass. The cooling room is a fine and well-pro- 
portioned apartment ; the walls are lined with glazed bricks 
in bands of red and yellow above a darker dado with chocolate 
base. The openings between the several rooms have horseshoe 
arches in red and buff glazed bricks with enamelled corbels. 
The ceilings are finished with moulded teak ribs and enamelled 
glass panels, and the floors throughout are of concrete, with 
marble mosaic surface and borders of elegant pattern. The 
doors and frames are of hard wood and the windows are hung 
so.as to give perfect control of ventilation and temperature. 
All the windows of the hot rooms are double, glazed with orna- 
mental stained-glass, and finished with marble window bottoms. 
The shampooing rooms have marble slabs on white glazed 
brick risers. Water and steam are supplied by copper pipes 
cased over so as to be accessible without disturbing bathing 
operations, There is a lift from the kitchen, with speaking 
tube, to the Turkish and Russian baths. The main staircase 
is specially well lighted from an area lined with white glazed 
bricks and a roof light. The second-class Turkish bath is 
over the first-class, with alhambresque oak screen from vestibule. 
The walls ‘throughout are finished with glazed bricks with 
horseshoe arches, and the plan is the same as the first class, 
except for the absence of plunge bath. The ceilings are 
finished in plaster, tinted to an artistic design, with moulded 
ribs and cornices. The Russian bath ceilings and walls are 
also finished to an appropriate design. The ladies’ Turkish 
bath has been well considered in the decoration, as also the 
decoration of corridors, which has a most cheerful and pleasing 
effect. The arrangements for control of heat and for supply of 
hot and cold water are precisely the same as for the first-class 
bath, and the floors are finished with marble mosaic. 

Messrs. Constantine have had special experience in heating, 
ventilating and fitting baths, some of the best baths in the 
country having passed through their hands. The new premises 
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allow full scope, for carrying out the best possible system of 
steady and economical heating, with thorough and reliable METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


ventilation, regardless of wind and weather, thus forming a | DURING the recess, says a correspondent of the Zzmes, Mr. 
model Turkish bath. The warm air for the Turkish and | T. H. W. Idris, the chairman of the special water committee of 
Russian baths is supplied from two convoluted stoves fixed in | the London County Council, accompanied by several members 
the basement, giving a change of air in the hot room equal to | of the committee and Mr. A. R. Binnie, the engineer to the 
30 cubic feet per minute for each bather. On the question of | Council, have visited a number of localities which it was 
change of air in the hot rooms, Dr. William James Fleming, | believed might fairly be regarded as available sources of: 
of Glasgow, after a series of remarkable and carefully-recorded | water supply for London, The chief engineer has prepared 
physiological experiments on himself as to the effects of the | an elaborate report on the site and yield of the sources of 
Turkish bath, says :—“I may here state, for it is an important | water supply and as to the method which might be adopted 
factor, that the bath is heated by Messrs. Constantine’s convo- | for storing and conveying water to London, with estimates of 
luted stoves. By this system not only the air for breathing but | cost. A perusal of the report of the Royal Commission of 
also the air in contact with the skin is constantly renewed, so | Water Supply, over which Lord Balfour of Burleigh presided, 
that a layer of watery vapour does not, as in all baths heated | gives the impression that, under any circumstances, the con- 
with stationary air, soon cover the body, and convert the bath | sideration of some enlarged scheme of water supply must 
into a vapour one. The freedom from all feeling of oppression, | be taken within the next twenty years, as the valleys of 
even at very high temperature ; experience in a bath thus | the Thames and Lea become more thickly populated and 
heated is the best proof of the excellence of the system.” A | the sources spoken of by the Royal Commissioners approach 
steain boiler on the very best principle has been made to order | exhaustion. By resorting to a district of a greater rainfall than 
for the supply of vapour; this and a copper circulating boiler | the Thames basin down to the intakes of the water companies, 
for heating water are fixed in the basement. The very large which comprises about 3,542} square miles, a much smaller 
reserve of hot and cold water—about three thousand gallons— | area than that would suffice for the purposes of metropolitan 
is stored in capacious cisterns conveniently fixed in the top supply, while giving ample compensation in water to the 
storey. The cold air is received in a chamber on the roof, | streams from which it is abstracted, and the works could be 
where it is filtered and cleansed before it descends to the | constructed at such an altitude as entirely to avoid pumping 
heating apparatus in the basement. After being heated it is | except for the small areas on the summits of Hampstead, 
delivered through the separate hot-air flues to the various | Highgate, Shooter’s Hill, and the Sydenham hills. Even in a 
Turkish and Russian hot rooms. The hot and cold air flues | district of large rainfall regard must be had to the incidence of 
are all lined with white-glazed bricks, the smooth surface | the fall during the wetter months of the year, so that by storing 
allowing of the most perfect cleanliness and the free passage | up the bountiful supplies of the wetter months provision should 
of air. The ventilating flues descend to chambers under the | be made against the drier months in such a manner as to in- 
floor in the basement, which in turn are connected to the main | sure, both to the Metropolis and to the streams from which 
shaft—the tall chimney. It is impossible for vitiated air to | water is derived, a certain instead of a fluctuating flow. A 
stagnate in these baths, and whatever the outside temperature, requirement of paramount importance in the case of a new 
the inside supply both as to quantity and temperature will be | supply after a heavy rainfall and a sufficient altitude are secured 
perfectly under control. The proper proportion and capacity is that the geological structure of the country may be such as 
of the various cold, hot and vitiated-air flues is of the utmost | to be more or less non-absorbent. 
importance—in fact, is the key to effective ventilation. A concurrence of testimony exists, extending over many 
Messrs. Constantine have made a special study of this sub- | years, that the area drained by the Wye, the Ithon, the Usk 
ject, and it may be said that they have developed the heating | and the Towy affords a most suitable district from which a 
and ventilation of Turkish baths into a reliable science. At | supply of water can be derived. As regards quality of water, 
the new baths the sizes of the flues have been accurately cal- | there can be no doubt that, from its sparsely-populated areas and 
culated, and they are fully equal to admitting the quantity of | steep mountain slopes, a quality of water can be obtained in 
air which is intended to circulate through them. | every way desirable for the supply of a large population. The 
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vast bulk of the water available—and this is an all-important 
feature in the case—will be soft water, which lends itself with 
remarkable facility to all purposes to which water is applied. 
Mr. W. J. Dibdin, the chemist to the Council, visited the pro- 
posed sources of supply in Wales, collected samples and made 
the necessary analyses. The general result of his investiga- 
tions may be briefly stated :— 

“The waters in question, running as they do in their 
natural state in the various rivers from which the samples were 
taken, are all of greater purity than the water supplied to 
London after filtration, and remarkably so when considered 
from a bacteriological point of view. ~ 

“But this is not the whole of the advantage which they 
possess, for being drawn from mountain slopes they are 
not liable in the future to be contaminated by animal or town 
refuse, so that the possible danger which must always hang 
over a water-supply derived from such rivers as the Thames 
and Lea, which receive the drainage at present of nearly one 
million and a quarter persons, and who are rapidly increasing 
in numbers, will be avoided. 

“‘ Again, it is well known that all water when stored in large 
volume improves by settlement and subsidence, so that the 
natural purity of the waters of these districts will be much 
enhanced by the storage to which they will be subject in the 
large open reservoirs exposed to pure mountain air. 

“Another characteristic of water is its colour when stored 
in large volume. When derived from areas of chalk and lime- 
stone in its greatest purity, it is, when viewed through a deep 
stratum, a slightly green verging on a blue colour. In the case 
of waters derived from mountain drainage areas, they appear, 
owing to the presence of peat on the mountain slopes, at times, 
when viewed through a deep stratum, to present a pure 
crystalline though slightly yellow appearance. This tint, 
however, rapidly disappears when exposed to the action of 
light in large reservoirs. In other words, the water is bleached, 
and after filtration betrays little or no trace of colour, until at 
a depth of 15 feet or 16 feet a small coin, such as a sixpence or 
a threepenny-piece, can be clearly distinguished.” 

Suitable reservoir sites are the first necessity of any scheme 
of this kind. In this district the geological character of the 
ground and the contour of the valleys lend themselves remark- 
ably to the creation of large storage reservoirs. The character 
of the rock being of the compact old red sandstone, Devonian 
or Silurian type, at once affords watertight basins in which the 
v ater can be stored, and various contractions in the valleys are 
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WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO. 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Estimates supplied. 
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Desks. Chimneypieces. 
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Estimates given to Architects’ own designs. 
Work can be inspected during execution. 


of such a nature as to permit of dams or embankments being 
thrown across them, so as to retain the water without the neces- 
sity of excavating, as has been proposed in the Thames Valley, 
huge ponds to contain water. And these reservoirs can be 
constructed at such an altitude as to enable the water to flow 
naturally into them, and, by gravitation through masonry 
conduits and iron pipes, so as to be delivered on the northern 
and southern outskirts of London at such an altitude as to 
secure at all times a gravitation supply under constant pressure. 
In the construction of such an aqueduct as that which would 
be required from Wales, about 150 to 170 miles in length, 
economy in the fall of water is a prime necessity. Conse- 
quently, in laying out a line of aqueduct from Wales it is 
desirable to design the works so as to introduce as 
great a length of masonry aqueduct as’ possible for the 
purpose of economising not only the head, but the cost 
of construction generally, as the necessary masonry of 
the aqueduct can easily be constructed at less expense 
than pipes of the required diameter conveying the same 
quantity of water. With reference to an objection which has 
often been raised to making a large city like London dependent 
on a long line of aqueduct for its water supply, not much danger 
may be apprehended, as the engineer has so designed the works 
that the total quantity of 415 million gallons a day can be con- 
veyed to London in two separate and distinct aqueducts, which 
can be carried near to and parallel to each other, or, if thought 
more desirable for safety, can be so located as to be many 
miles apart. 

The sources of supply to which attention is directed are 
situated at altitudes above 600 feet, extending to 2,8co feet, 
above the sea level at the head waters of the rivers Usk, Wye 
and Towy, in the counties of Cardigan, Brecon, Radnor and 
Montgomery. The areas from which the water would be 
derived are composed of the impermeable beds of the primary 
rocks of the old red sandstone and Silurian systems, which 
are noted for the purity of the water which flows from 
their slopes. Owing to the general altitude of these dis- 
tricts, on the steep slopes of the surrounding hills, arable 
cultivation is almost impossible, the lower portions being 
chiefly composed of mountain pastures running up into bare 
unculturable wastes, with but a sparse population in any part.. 
On these islands, situated as they are near the western sea- 
board, the rainfall, as compared with that of the Thames 
valley (27 inches) is very heavy, varying from 45 inches up to 
75 inches or more per annum; consequently from a total area 
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of 312,400 acres, or 488 square miles, 415,000,000 gallons a day 
can be obtained after making full allowance for dry years and 
evaporation, and giving due compensation in water to the 
streams and rivers from which the supply is derived, as com- 
pared with 300,c09,0co gallons a day without compensation 
from the 3,542 square miles in the Thames valley above 
Molesey. The altitude and contour of the valleys also are 
such as to permit of the water being stored in economical reser- 
voirs, and flowing by gravitation into service reservoirs situated 
at an altitude of about 300 feet above the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of London, so that pumping at the source or for the 
general supply of the Metropolis is unnecessary. Mr. Binnie 
submits in detail his scheme of works. 

As it is clear that the Metropolis does not yet require so 
large a supply as that which can be obtained in Wales, and as 
it is important so to lay out the works that they can be gradu- 
ally extended as time goes on, the most economical arrange- 
ment, having regard to the importance of preserving in the 
future two independent lines of communicat'on, seems to be 
to. divide the sources into two portions of approximately 
200,000,000 gallons a day each. One of these portions would 
include the Llangorse and Usk with the Edw supplies. These 
yield respectively 182,000,000 and 18,000,000, or a total of 
200,000,000 gallons a day. The second division would include 
the Yrfon and Towy supplies, 135,000,000 ; the Ithon, 37,000,000; 
and the Upper Wye, 43,000,000; or a total of 215,000,000 
gallons a day. In carrying out the earlier portion of the 
scheme it might be sufficient to take in as a first instalment 
the Upper Usk and Llangorse, leaving the Edw to be added 
when time required it. In the same way, in constructing the 
second portion of the scheme, embracing the Yrfon, Towy, 
Ithon and Upper Wye areas, the Yrfon reservoir could first be 
constructed, with which the supply from the Towy could be 
brought in. This, when exhausted, could be supplemented 
from the Ithon, and ultimately the Upper Wye source would 
be rendered available. The first section of the main conduit 
to London would start from Llangorse ; the main conduit for 
the second section would start from the reservoir on the 
Yrfon. 

London is divided in the proportion of about six to four by 
the river Thames, and as the population increases on the 
south side of the river, which is at present less built over than 
the area lying north of the Thames, we may anticipate that in 
all probability the London of the future will be pretty evenly 
divided by that river. Consequently, looking to a complete 


scheme of works fifty years hence, it would be advisable, if 
possible, to avail ourselves of the two aqueducts which we 
contemplate to afford us an independent supply on both the 
north and south sides of the Thames, and which, being situated 
at about equal altitudes, would permit of the water flowing 
indifferently from either aqueduct through the old distribution 
pipes of the Metropolis. 

Having described the areas through which the proposed 
aqueducts might be most satisfactorily carried, Mr. Binnie 
proposes to construct at the termination of the aqueducts, both 
on the north and the south sides of the river, service reservoirs 
to contain about sixteen days’ supply—that is to say, of a 
capacity of 3,200,000,000 gallons each. Even when all precau- 
tions are taken, he considers that the water should be filtered 
before delivery to the consumer; but these filters would 
require much less attention and cleansing than in the case 
of the Thames, while the advantage of a pure, clean water, 
free from every particle of suspended matter, would be secured. 

As a total for a gross supply of 415 million gallons a day to 
provide for all contingencies for a period of fifty or sixty years 
hence, the summary of his estimate would be as follows :— 


Head works at Llangorse, Yrfon, Edw, Ithon 
and Wye, with their collecting and communi- 


cating conduits and compensation reservoirs . '£8,135,000 
Aqueduct, Llangorse to Elstree 7,160,000 
Aqveduct, Yrfon reservoir to Banstead 8,070,000 
Terminal works at Elstree, filters and connec- 
tion with existing distribution pipes 4,850,000 
Terminal works at Banstead, filters and connec- 
tion with existing distribution pipes. » 5,500,000 
; ; 33,715,000 
Contingencies, 10 percent. ., . : ba 33 3713500 
37,086, 500 
Professional and Parliamentary c : » 1,685,750 
hota lier s 38,772,250 


say, 38,890,000/. for 415,000,000 gallons a day, or at the rate of 
93,4942. per million gallons. 

But, as before pointed out, it is not necessary that the whole 
of this expenditure should be incurred in the immediate future. 
It will be sufficient ifin the first instance the supply afforded 
by the Usk from the Llangorse reservoir of 182,000,000 gallons 
a day be brought into the Elstree reservoir. This would cost, 
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as per estimate below, say, 17,500,000/, or at a rate of 96,000/, 
per million gallons a day :— 


First instalment, Llangorse and Usk reservoirs, 


182,000 000 gallons per day 7 299, 075,000 
Aqueduct, Llangorse to Elstree : - 7,160,000 
Terminal works at Elstree, including filters and 

distribution : 4,850,000 

15,185,000 

Contingencies, 10 percent. ., ‘ : . | 1,513,500 
16,703,500 

Professional and Parliamentary 759,250 
Total 17,462,750 


for 182,090,cco gallons a day, or at the rate of 95,9492. per 
million gallons. 

Following this an additional supply of 18,020,000 gallons a 
day could be obtained from the Edw at a further cost of 
625,5c0Z, which would bring the total volume up to 200,000,000 
gallons a day at a total cost of 18,095,250/, or ata rate of 
90,4762. per million gallons dellvered :— 


Previous expenditure . : : 4 417,462,750 
Edw supply, including reservoir and con- 
duit to main aqueduct, 18,000,0v0 
gallons a day . , : £550,000 
Contingencies, 10 per cent . 55,000 
605,000 
Professional and Parliamentary . ; 27,500 
Total for Edw supply . 632 500 


Total fora supply of 200,000,000 gallonsaday £18,095,250 


or at the rate of 90,476/. per million gallons. It is obvious that 
the remaining supplies which can be derived from the Yrfon, 
the Towy, the Ithon and the Upper Wye can be brought in 
one by one ata future date, but they would involve the con- 
struction of the second line of aqueduct from the Yrfon to 
Banstead. From the whole of the above figures Mr. Binnie is 
confident that this scheme of works is the best for the supply of 
London, but he believes it to be the cheapest that could be 
introduced. If it is assumed that the present supply of London 


as afforded by the eight companies is at the rate of 192,000,000 
gallons a day, as in 1893, and that it costs per million 
gallons 93,500/, the companies’ works should be worth 
17,952,000/.—a sum far below that which the companies clainy 
for the transfer of their united undertakings to the Council. 

The engineer subsequently refers to other sources which 
have been proposed for the supply of London—viz. - the 
Cumberland lakes, the river Severn, the Bala Lake and Dart- 
moor—and gives his reasons for not preferring them to the 
scheme which he sets out in detail. 
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[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con-= 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
JSrom whom all particulars and information relating toe 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


17218. George Chisholm, junior, for “ Improvements’ in 
and relating to stench and other traps for fluid substances.” 

17200. Mary Sibbring, for “An improvement in window 
sash fasteners and the like.” 

17227. Hugh Stanton, for “Improvements in fire-resisting 
floors.” 

17304. Ernest Hooper Shorland, for “ Improvements in and 
relating to ventilators.” 

17340. Alfred Julius Boult, for “ Improvements in floor and 
ceiling plates.” 

17360. Wilhelm Madans, for “An improved tiled lath for 
tiled roofing.” 

17545. Henry Sutcliffe, for “ Improvements in water-closet 
basins.” 

17539. James Preston, for “Improvements in fittings for 
sash windows.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent: 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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NEW READING CASE. 
To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 


a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- | 


tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


ee et 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
I. Roger Smith, F.RALB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. ] 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 


numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 


which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
vee numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

NVo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC, 
*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 


ticularly requested that information of this description be | 


Jorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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| for the Guardians. 


| Throat Hospital. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 

ABERYSTWYTH.—For Additions. Mr. Morgan, Cooper 
Arms Hotel, Northgate Street, Aberystwyth. 

ABERYSTWYTH —Oct. 11.—For Erection of New Building. 
Messrs, Newton & Cheatle, Architects, Birmingham, 

ABOYNE.—Oct. 16.—For joiner Work at Free Church, 
Mr. George Coutts, Architect, 22 John Street, Aberdeen. 

ATHERSTONE—For Additions to Schools. Messrs. 
Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

BARNET.—Oct. 12—For Supplying and Laying of 2,300: 
Feet Run of Granite Kerb and Channels, and 3,400 Feet of 
Granite Channels only. Mr. W. H. Mansbridge, 40 High 
Street, Barnet. 

BARNET.— Oct. 12. —For Supplying and Laying 15,c00 
Square Yards of Indurated Slab Paving. Mr. W. H. Mans 
bridge, 40 High Street, Barnet. 

BIRKDALE.— Oct. 21 —For Supply of Portland Cement and. 
Bricks. Mr. J. H. Fairbairn, Town Hall, Birkdale, Lancs. 


BLACKBURN.—Oct. 16 —For Building Cottages. Mr. J, B. 


R, 


| Thornley, Architect, 45 Market Street, Darwen. 


BRADFORD —Oct. 14.—For Building Block of Shops and: 
Houses. Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, Architects, 2 Exchange- 
Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON.—For Building Technical School. 
Mr. T. B. Silcock, Octagon Chambers, Milsom Street, Bath. 

BROADCLYST. — Oct. 18.—For Construction of Pulpit 
(Carved Oak and Polished Granite). Mr. E. H. Harboitle, 
Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 


BROMLEY.—Oct. 22.—For Erection of a Post Office. Mr. 
H. E. Gritten, Abbey Buildings, Prince’s Street, S.W. 

BROMYARD —Oct. 16.—For Erection of Buildings and 
Making Structural Alterations at Workhouse. Mr. A. Hill 
Parker, 5 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

CARLISLE.—Oct. 12 —For Alterations to Premises. Mr, 


George Armstrong, Architect, 45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CorK.—Oct 15—For Erection of New Eye, Ear and 
Mr. James F. M‘Mullen, Architect, 30 South 
Mall, Cork. 

CoRK.— Oct. 17.—For Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. John. 
Cotter, Clerk to the Guardians, Board Room, Workhouse, 
Cork, 

COTFORD, SOMERSET.—Nov. 4—For Completion of the 
Western Joint Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 
Craven Street, W.C. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 1.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Euhn, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven. 

DEPTFORD —For Sinking a Well. Mr. Thos. Dinwiddy, 


| F.S.I., Greenwich, S.E. 


DERBY.—Oct. 15.—For Erection of Government Offices. 


| Messrs. J. Lee & Son, 35 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


DERBY.—For Erection of Extensive Foundry Works and 
the Supply of Steel and Wrought-iron Roofs and Girders and 
Cast-iron Columns, Mr. Ernest R. Ridgway, Long Eaton, near. 
Nottingham. 

DUNDALK. — Oct. 24.—For Building Bacon Curing 
Factory. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, 
Cork. 

East HAM —Oct. 15.—For Supply of Broken Guernsey 
and Broken Quenast Granite. Mr. Savage, Public Offices, 
East Ham. 

EDINBURGH —Oct. 12.-For Wiring the Waverley Market. 
The Resident Electrical Engineer, 5 Dewar Place, Edinburgh. 

EpIzBURGH.—Oct. 14 —For Brick Chimney Stalk (259 feet» 
high). Mr. Robert Mitchell, Gas Engineer. 

EXMOUTH.— Oct. 15.—For Building Shop. Messrs. Kerley 
& Ellis, Architects, Exmouth. 

FARNHAM —Oct. 16.—For Clothes-room and Dispensary 
Mr. Sidney Stapley, Architect, West Street,. 
Farnham. 


FILEY.—Oct, 15.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. Samuely 


| Dyer, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 


GLAsGow.—Oct, 22 —For Works in Erection of Tenementsx. 
The City Engineer. 

GRAVESEND —Oct. 14.—For Repairs, &c., to Town Hall. 
Mr. A. C. Raynor, 16 New Road, Gravesend. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.— Oct. 28.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Hospital. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 5 Queen 
Street, Great Yarmouth. 

HALirax.—Oct. 14.—For Laboratory Fittings at Higher 
Grade School. Messrs. Horsfall & Walliams, Architects, 15. 
George Street, Halifax. 

HAMMERSMITH.— Oct, 16.—For Boundary Wall for Wen- 


| dell Park, Mr. H. Mair, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Broadway, 


Hammersmith, W. 
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HENDON —Nov. 4.—For Chemical Treatment, Precipita- 
tion, Filtration, Purification and Disposal of Sewage. Mr. 
SS. Grimley, The Borroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HEREFORD.—Oct. 24.—For Building Small House. Messrs. 
Bailey, Denton, Son & North, Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

HIGHER .INCE.—Oct. 19—For Building Police Station, 
Messrs. Henry Littler & Son, Architects, 4 Chapel Walks, 
Manchester. 

HouGHTON.—Oct. 12.—For Conversion of Farm Buildings 
into Cottages. Mr. G. Armstrong, Architect, 45 Lowther 
Street, Carlisle. 

HUNSTANTON. — For Building Five Cottage Residences. 
Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, King’s Lynn. 


ILKLEY.—House and Shop. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Archi- 
tect, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

INVERURIE.—Oct. 16.— For Works in Erection of Joint 
Hospital. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge 
Street, Aberdeen. 

LEAMINGTON.—Oct, 15.—For Repairs and Alterations to 
School Board Offices. Mr. Foster, Architect, Euston Place, 
Leamington. 

LEIGH.—Oct. 12,—For Building New Offices, Board-room, 
Laundry, Workshops, Stables, Vagrant Wards, &c., at the 
Union Workhouse. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, Archi- 
tects, 42 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


LEYBURN.— Oct. 15 —For Task Sheds at Workhouse. 
George Spensley, jun, Workhouse, Leyburn, R.S.O. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.— Oct. 18 — For Building Two Blocks of 
Semi-detached Houses. Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Leeds 
and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

LINTON.—Oct. 16—For Additions and Alterations at 
Workhouse. Mr. A. Hill Parker, Architect, 5 Foregate Street, 
Worcester. 

LLANDUDNO.—Oct. 11.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewer and Works in Connection therewith. Mr. E. Paley 
Stephenson, Urban Council Offices, Llandudno. 

LLANGYNIDER.—Oct. 12.—For Building School. Mr. 
David Morgan, Architect, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

MoRLEY.—Oct. 14 —For Building Rag Warehouse, Scullery 
House, Stable and Coachhouse. Mr. John Wilson, Commercial 
Street, Morley. 


Mr. 


NEATH.—Oct. 15.—For Building Offices at the Parade. 
Messrs. Lambert & Rees, Architects, Neath. 


NEATH —Oct. 16.—For Building Almshouses, &c. Mr. 
John W. Rodger, Surveyor, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 
PENTRE.—Oct. 21.—For Building Fifteen Houses, Mr. 


Jacob Rees, Architect, Hillside, Pentre, Rhondda, Wales. 
PETTICOAT SQUARE, E —Oct. 11.—For General Repairs 


to Artisans’ Dwellings. Mr. H. Montague Bates, Guildhall, 
EG; 

SHOREDITCH.—Oct. 15.—For Paving Various Streets with 
Asphalte. Mr. T. Ridyard Roscoe, Town Hall, Old Street, 
EC, 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 16.—For Erection of a Photographic 
House, for the Survey Department. Messrs. Hunt & Steward, 
45 Parliament Street, S.W. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Oct. 18.—For Adding Three Floors 
to Valley Mills. Messrs, Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 
George Street, Halifax. 


STEPNEY.—Oct. 17.—-For Alterations to Laundries and 
Building Engine House. Mr. J. E. Holman, 109 Bow Road, E, 
St. PANcCRAS.—Oct 17.—For Building Casual Wards. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


WALSALL.—Oct. 15.—For Alterations, &c., to Schools 
Messrs. Hailey & McConnal, Architects, Bridge Street 
Walsall. 

WARRINGTON.—Oct. 28.—F or Manufacture of about Twenty 
Millions of Common and Pressed Bricks. Mr. F. C. Hulton, 
County Offices, Preston. 

WHITLAND.—Oct. 16.—For Erection of an Intermediate 
School. Messrs. Griffiths & Jones, Architects, Tonypandy. 

WooLHAMPTON.—Oct. 13.—For Building Parish Room, 
Reading Rooms, &c. Mr. James Newman, Sandown, Isle of 
Wight. 


AT the meeting of the Bradford County Council Mr. Holds- 
worth drew attention to the contract let to Mr. Phineas Drake, 
of Bradford, for the construction of a service reservoir and 
filter beds at Chellow Dean for 59,95¢¢. He said that the 
whole of the contracts for bringing the waters of the Nidd to 
Bradford had now been let, the total amount being 565,000/,, 
exclusive of the cost of land. 


a )ClC<—~=<C*é‘é«wi Sr 
mrnataeecaee eae ON Se occ auen Coan a AN ita 
i ye ORIGINAL PATENTEE |//42e> 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


nin nt ma i 


&c., to suit wll penesener viz. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks 


and other Metal Work, &c., &e. 


| GUARANTEED BEST 
i LOW PRICES. 


WAY oF 
Pedi 


PANIC 


en mt TTT il 


mi LA 
LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLICHTS & SASH OPENERS, | 


SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlighi 


Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 
Tron Casements and Frames, ahh car epics i 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


ll 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


and 


Patterns. 


MATERIAL AND FINISH. 


with Handles and Keys for 
one or both sides. 


EXIT BOLTS, 


: Aer, 7 
SEMEN: 


No. 190. Solid 
Section Tongue 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE “XIT” | THE “ ee 


ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT. 


ROBT. ADAMS, Building Trades Ewporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, 8.£. 


Bolt, 
Triple Action, 
Selt-Locking, 
Weather and 
Thief Proof, 
Neat, Simple 
and Strong. 
Telegrams, ‘* Robert 
Adums, London.” 
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T1 


TENDERS. 


AXBRIDGE. 


For New Tramp Wards at. Workhouse, Axbridge. 
POWELL, -A.M.I.C.E., Architect, Bristol. 
Mr. A. BARRATT, Corn Street, Bristol. 


Horton & Co., Taunton 

J. Childs, Barrow Gurney. . 
W. M. Dubin, Weston-super-Mare . 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol . 

C. A. Hayes, Bristol 

G. H. Wilkins, Bristol 

J. Bastow, Bristol . E : 

W. C. Long, Willsbridge . 

E. Love, Bristol H 3 

W. A. Forse, Bristol. ; : 

W. S. Coop, Shepton Mallet 
Wilkins & Gosling, Bristol 

C. R Edwards, Winscombe 

Ford & Son, Cheddar 

W.A. Hayes, Axbridge 

H. Read, Axbridge . 

Love & Wait, Bristol 

C. Addicott, Weston-super- Mare 

C. Taylor, Weston-super-Mare 
Lovell & Sons, Bristol 


HERBERT THORNEY, Weston- -super- “Mare (ac- 


cepted) . : : : 
Architect’s estimate . i ‘ P 


BARNSTAPLE. 


For Providing and Laying 2,500 Feet of Sewer, with Manholes, 
Lamphole, Ventilator and Flushing Tank at Instow, for 


BEVERLEY. 


For Outside Structural Repairs to Workhouse, for the 
Guardians. Messrs. HAWE & FOLEY, Architects, 

Beverley. 
Mt.. A. R. Potts, Minster Moorgate, Beverley . 7/203 1.3)..0 
Quantities by C. Stephenson, Minster Moorgate, Beverley . 215 3 0 
ir R. PAPE, Toll Gavel, Beverley (accepted) . eee tio la ee 


no 300 0 O BIRKENHEAD. 
1,282 © ©O/| For Laying a Stoneware Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, Venti- 
1,237 0 °0 lators, Gullies and Branches in Rock Lane, from Highfield 
1,227.0 0 Road to Old Chester Road, for the Corporation. Mr. 
«*, 4 FESO! 20 _CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, Borough Surveyor. 
C + 1,160a70 0 G. SNAPE (accepted) . : ; é ‘ sohthl ay Lonard 
oe Oe ae: ee BRY MBO. 
> 4,099 I 91) For Calvinistic Methodist Church and Schoolroom. Mr. J. E: 
De Seer Ce Be LAsH, Architect, 5 Temple Row, Wrexham. Quantities by 
; Maps see the Architect. 
ae Sie S. Miss, Coedpoeth . 7 : : : - £,2,003" 0) FO 
el Bn sy aed A. Hulse, Chester a) 1,045) NA OnO 
Bee es hag T. Williams, Wrexham 5 EGCLO er © 
1,018 Io 0 E, BRADSHAW, Wrexham (accepted) = ROG. a 1S 
998 oO Oo ate 
907 15 0 BURGESS HILU. 
997 10 o| For Additions to Board Schools, Keymer Junction, Burgess 
; 997 10 oO Hill. Messrs. LOADER & LONG, Architects, Brighton. 
é clo y Mao Mme) J. J. G. Saunders, Brighton : - £785 0 O 
e054) 0.40 Brown & Son, Brighton : ; : . 77.7% OMMO 
Steer, East Grinstead . : : ‘ : + UES @ © 
: : 869 16 6 W. Taylor, Brighton . 710 On 
: P 972610"..0 Oram & Son, Burgess Hill * 597 OO 


For Alterations and 
Messrs. 


Architect. 


Page & Overton, Limited. 
Architect, 3 High Street, Croydon. 


* Accepted, subject to approval of Education Department. 


CARSHALTON. 


Additions to The Cricketers’ Inn, for 
Mr. A. BRoapD, 
Quantities by the 


the Barnstaple Union Rural District Council. Mr, E. J. Burnand, Wallington . ; m5 55mLo LO 

ARNOLD THORNE, Seah te A. Bullock, Croydon . a : c : 404 OO 
Pedler, Instow . : : 4 .- £465 0 o W. Smith & Son, Croydon . : : 475)401 6 
Tucker & Son, Fremington. : 430 10 oO D. W. Barker, Croydon < 5 d ; 470000 
H. Burgess, Barnstaple 4 RO PSIG O 5! 4.0'.'0 Hanscomb & Smith, Croydon . : ‘ AGP ©) 
J. Parminter, Barnstaple . 3 7ATO® O G. Burrage, Sutton : : 2 402) 10.0 
J. Seldon, Barnstaple . . . \362'10' 0 E. P. Bulled & Co., Croydon s : 370" O10 
W. BOWDEN, South Molton (accepted ) 348 17 6 S. J. EVANS, Carshalton (accepled) . 349 0 O 
SPRAGUE & CO., DRAWING OFFICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 —— s Lane, Cannon eee London, H.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS: OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
L QFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon ob epeene a or stamped-directed 
envelo 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on anplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., °!°S2nere 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, ” Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, * OLDACRES. LONDON.”’ 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


_24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, £E.0., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing] ‘ 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Tinen, Oontinuous 
Sheets. &cu sent on application. - 


OATALOGUE SENT. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOQMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Incian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bortles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


VHEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
. Sols Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘* Quantity Surveyors’ Tables”’ for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, aay Approach, London Bridge,S.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


d. L. ALLDAY, |= 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 wel Victoria St., St, Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 2 


Artistic and _High-Cla Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, To Ri ICC 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Pentintous eons Papers (up to 


73 inches wide 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHIGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BEOADWAY, WHESTMIN STER 
Telephone Nost 3185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d, each; six 
or 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAEKER, 15. Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.O. 


WOOD-BLOGK PAVING. 


2 =e (MR. WHITD’s SYSTEM). 
ea For Churches, Schools, 


Offices, &c. 
Qstimates and full particulars 


oS 

Yy ToT on application to 

> Se THos. CRECORY &CO. 
I \\ 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


cea a Junction, 


SPOTTISWOODE & 60. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


with complete*and: “ up-to-date ” plant, to enable the 


"FF New and Extensive Works have just been opened | 


London Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C, | Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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CARDIFF. 


For Stables, Offices, Cart-shed and Other Buildings, for the 
Corporation, Cardiff. Mr. WILLIAM HARPUR, M.Inst.C.E , 
ee ties by the Engineer. 


Borough Engineer. 
Jones & Maddren . 
W. T. Morgan . - c : 
D. J. Davies 
Lattey & Co. . : 

F, Ashley . : , 

j. Gibson . : 

Symonds & Co. 

G. Griffiths 

Turner & Sons. 

Rees & Thomas 

W. Thomas & Co. . 

Cadwallader & Hockridge 

‘¥. Robbins 

E. R. Evans Bros. . 

D. Davis ; 

Jas. ALLEN (accepted ) : 
COOKHAM. 


‘For Alterations and Additions to 
Berks, for Mr Charles Saxton. 


Colls . ; ; 
Silver : 
GIBSON (accepted ) 


For Painting Work 


Dundee Town Council. 


DUNDEE. 


at Lochee Baths and Library, for the 
Mr. J. MURRAY ROBERTSON, 


Architect, 38 Albert Pap paket Dundee. 


£3: SUE i W. Brown : “ pe a 9° 
poe? 6 2 Abe Brown & Son. a : : 2 - 17501. 0 
e289 : se Burns & Hall. : - 3 c 8145 080 
ee. Russell & Wilson ‘ : « »EAOCUR WEL 
past! eS Brown & Gow . 4 140 0 0 
ac i ° Petrie & Greig . ‘ ‘ . /1¢2 "0 Ge 
me s ; ; Stalker & Boyd : : . 127a0Cme 
are < J. Thomson . : . 2 . II9 I0 oO 
Fe BoA Norwell : Il0 Oo O 
. a2, 
: , 2887 0 8 J. S. BisHop, Lochee (accepted) . 109 0 O 
: . 2,540 
Ae - 3 EAST MOLESEY. 
2,483 If 6 | For Erection of a Pair of Villas, for Mr. H. J. Brook. 
2,425 90 0 WHEATLEY & SONS (accepted ), 
2.394 19 2 


Riverdene, Cookham, 
Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, 
Architect, 29 Es AE Street, London, S.W. 


a Mr. ARTHUR SH 
Py ieeke 4 Te! 
59/mnO nO 
580 0 Oo 


GOLCAR. 


For Alterations and Additions to Carlton Terrace, Golcar. 


AW, Architect, Knowl, Golcar. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Hirst, Firth & Co, Golcar, mason. 


DARLINGTON. 
¥ or Erection of Technical College, for the Town Council. 
Accepted Tenders 
McKenzie, stone, brickwork and excavating. 


W. Lockwood, Golcar, carpenter and joiner. 
W. Armitage, Golcar, plastering and painting. 
E. Sykes, Milnsbridge, plumbing and glazing. 

E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slating, 


T. Robinson & Son, plastering. 


R. T. Snaith, joiner. 
E. Smith, plumber. 
R. Smith, glazier. 
Wandless, slating. 
Hoskins, painter. 


DORCHESTER. 


‘For Taking-down and Rebuilding Front of Premises, Star 
Mr. 
tect, Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 


Lane, Bell Street, Dorchester. 


W. H. Griffin, Dorchester . 
Barrett & Son, Dorchester . : 
JOHN TipBy, Dorchester (accepted) . 


GREAT CROSBY. 


For Widening Mersey Road, &c., Great Crosby, for the Urban 


District Council. 
J. Keating & Sons, 


P. GILBERTSON, Great ree (accepted ) 
Surveyor’s estimate. . 


For Widening Liverp 
G. J. Hunt, Archi- 


Mr. WATKIN HALL, aes ts 


Sandhills - £286 9 6 
172 16) 0 
165, Owe 


ool Road, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. WATKIN HALL, Surveyor. 


W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool : A : «£370 mor 6 

«£102 13 0 J. Keating & Sons, Sandhills. ‘ ‘ 244 10 oO 

: , OBL ONO P. GILBERTSON, Great Crosby (accepted) . « 2I4s19a/0 
70 0 O Surveyor’s estimate . 3 : ‘ F 226 13 oO 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set. 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch’ 

Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 

Cardiff and Hereford Water 


orks. 
{ Specially adapted for Gon. 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 


=] “ ECLIPSE’! PORTLAND CEMENT, 

7 §Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 

Standard Testing Sand, 280 

lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 

The finest, most plastic, best 

pand-carrying and cheapest 

Cement in the market. 

Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Z1AS Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, aes | Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
. &e. &c. Railway and wat water communication 


RUG LOMAS, C Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
sures me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 


»~ WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOEFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 188£ 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica. 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


ENILEY & SONS, 
EPH ERe FY A R B l E, ALABASTER 


gunn " PORTLAND CEMENT. 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<:..) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


6s OTTO ” 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


The leading geatites are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 
THR ABSENCE OF FANS, PuMpPS, &c., for 


starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 

THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum Lire lamp) oil. 


hiae MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. TANGYES LIMITED, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES!—- 
& 


B. WARD 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE fall COMPANY, 


ae ete . 871, 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON, 862, 


Kons onrsnns 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’ 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EO. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
= “Model Dwelling," 
A bar SR castle Exhibition, ist 
Geike2’ S\\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


Hf Pex FONDIN( <¥\ 


a 4] DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
’ DARK GREEN. 


FoR PR1IOES AND TLRMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


KESWICK. “CUMBERLAND. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS, 


LAGS for CHURCH TOWERS, &c.—Illus- 
trations and full particulars by post from 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Clergy Agents, 22 to 24 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ee 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in ‘‘ THE 
ARCHITECT " will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 


; | .. PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.Q@. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH. LONDON — continued. 
For Building New Tavern, South Quay, Great Yarmouth, for | For Erection of New Town Hall, Hammersmith. 
Messrs. E. Lacon & Co. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, A; B. Cy 
Architects, Quantities by Architects. Scharien . ; F o£,27,270) |’ £30teLr20 £27,121 
J. S. Cooper, Great Yarmouth . : : . £1,480 0 oO Stimpson & Co. ; . 26,000 200 160 25,740 
J. Leggett, Great Yarmouth : . TAT Ge Ot SO Kilby & Gayford  , a 25,501 — _- 25,861 
G. Beckett, Great Yarmouth . : j 2) 1, 220080 0 Shillitoe . . ‘ e750 — Ico 25,650 
Carter & Wright, Great Yarmouth . 3 Ee. Cie D. Charteris . : = 24,075 — 85 24,890 
A. E. Bond, Great Yarmouth . : ; Tal. 2CQORmOnTO Wallis. : : a 243795 CON e200 24,535 
R. Eastoe, Great Yarmouth . Z é LOA On O C. Dearing 4 ’ we 675 — — 24,675 
F. Grimble, Great Yarmouth , é ; Mele rOgeEOnO F.G. Minter . : auezds501 250 30 24,281 
W. Cork, Great Yarmouth : : : 7 EY. 1008 GO Foster & Dicksee . - 24,495 — 500 23,995 
G. W. BEECH, Great Yarmouth (accepted ) ef Moke Toy We) Gregory . 4 5 DEMERS — 120 24,357 
Core today: i 2 24,473 — Ico 24.373 
HAVERFORDWEST. WIMPEY & Co. (accepted) 24,246. — 3339 0 23/615 
For Building Nine Houses, .Letterston. Mr. D. EDWARD Adamson. ; 3 -- 24,166 x 275 23,891 
THOMAS, Architect, Haverfordwest. Kearley . d : 23. O50 — —— 23,956 
T. Davies & Son, Haverfordwest ., , - £1,988 0° Oo Lily & Lily 23,387, ae ars 23,887 
j. F. Lloyd, Newport, Mon... : ; - 1,684 12 4 A. Fifteen months’ tender. 
A. Reynolds, Haverfordwest . j - 1,515 12 0 B. Credit for extra time allowed. 
R. COLE, Milford Haven (accepted ) . 7 -mt45 7.0 C. Credit for old material. 
HORSELL. For Five Loose Horse Boxes, &c., at the Parish Wharf, for the 
aa ‘ . F Paddington Vestry. Mr. GEORGE WESTON, Surveyor. 
For Building and Completion of Residence, for Mrs. Dicks, Quantities not supplied. 
Horsell, Surrey. Mr. ROBERT CLamp, A.R.[B.A., Archi- J. Martin, Paddington ; , . £498 15 0 
tect, The Retreat, Woking. Quantities supplied. Wesco Paddington } ; 488. 0m 
Highlett & Hammond, Guildford . 27,868: 20-0 CiNeal Paddington ; ‘ : 375 0 0 
J. Sims, Basingstoke : ‘ : F su B04 oO For cater Work in Connection with Certain Lavator 
P. C. May, Guildford 3 ‘ : : ot, 743.0 0 Fitti y enke Gate School L Cire *q 
J. Harris & SON, Woking (accepted) . nal OS 7 an OW O Te ee eon, Herest Lane, Stratford 
2 2 E., for the Managers of the Forest Gate School District, 


LANGWITH. Mr. G. E, HoiMan, Architect, 109 Bow Road, E. 


for Building Langwith New Wesleyan School Chapel. Derby . -£169 9 0 
C. G, Percival, Mansfield . . 54395800 50 Finigan a as igeaniwaas | 107 OO 
§: Collingham, Mansfield © 40.5004.) 9, 9360-40 0 Ere PAE Ga MNT Und le efi dns Gli: ee C42 
W. HALL, Worksop (accepted) . : : ~PotAGTOS O Ritierdenan areowote 

LONDON. Evans & Dean . é : , : : «- 1t6 Of0 

For Erecting Ten Shops and Fifteen Residences in Flats at Creek Powell 7 ct eetanneinrtem ss. -” .) 105.0 

Chepstow Place, Bayswater. Mr. E. J. Stupss, Architect. Buckeridge Bros. 7 : , . yerie eee LO2Zte OREO 
H. J. Williams ; : : : 31\2500:0 0 T. A. HARRIS, Phoenix Sanitary Works, Colling- 
T. Boyce. : ‘ : : : 30,890 0 o wood Street, Blackfriars, S.E. (accepted). » 9014 a 
E. Lawrence & Sons 3 4 F A - 39,450 © oO} For Supply of Machinery at Additional Chill-room at Foreign 
Perry & Co. . , : ; ; ; - 28,989 0 o Cattle Market, Deptford, for the City Corporation 
Allen : 4 2 : : ‘ ; » 28,665°0 0 HASLAM FOUNDRY CoO. (accepted) . : - £5,050 0 oO 


TRADE MARK— 


4 


** RELIABLE.” ar as RELIABLE.” 
TELECRAPHIC ADDRESS, “ WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 


As supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, d&c., de. 


A High-elass Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of all descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY. It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON —continued. LUTON. 

For Erection of Methodist Church and School at Waverley | For Paving and Other Works in Arthur Street, Bolton Road, 
Park, Nunhead, S.E. Mr. ROBERT CLAmpP, A.R I.B.A,, Gloucester Road and North Street, for the "Town Council. 
Architect, Woking, Quantities E Mr. H. WEBSTER. Mr, A. J. L. EVANS, Borough Surveyor. 

J. E.M. Wilcox, London. i £4339 o oO Gloucester Road, 
R. H. Walker, London . 5 . : Aza eo G. Kingham, Luton . : ° : AnY 9 0 
R. Soper, London . : ; ‘ , : 3,929 10 O T. Free & Sons, Maidenhead : E ; 537 19 oO 
Leaver & Sons, London . ; ; : 5 8853.40, 0 T. Adams, Wood Green 4 ‘ ; >) $528 ile we 
Balaam Bros, London. : ‘ P 3.7797 su wD W. C. Haselgrove, Luton . 489 17 6 
€. Robson, Londons! ‘sieve’. 0. “5) Seek mel Oe mL MiCnORi OnONE Oates 2834 ‘Kingsland 
T. White & Son, Londen ; ; : . 3,700 0 0| ._ Road (accepted) 4 ; : : 2» 468,58) eo 
E. Steer, East Grinstead . ‘ : . » | 53,6909 424240 Borough Surveyor’s estimate. . : . 614 19 O 
Lilly & Lilly, London. : : . 13,059%HO 0 Bolton Road. 
Thompson & Beveridge, London . . . 3,569 0 0| G. Kingham : .. «© 24) Ce 
Belam Bros., London “Buvssy a) OLB ACO fOr 0 T. Adams .. . “SMU SCESS WAR | eee see 
James & Cor London . ; : ‘ » 3,490) ceo T. Free& Son . Sits petialke wi) wale S72 ae ome 
Josh. Groom, London, <7: 5 ; | 3:3070R Onno W. C. Haselgrove : oi. an 2RCRS aS 
R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst . : : : 3:23" Borie VICTORIA STONE CoMPANY (accepted) : .§08.12) 2 
E. Jones, Peckham* 2142 O80 Borough Surveyor’s estimate. = . O57F 30 = 
Accepted subject to modifications, Arthur Strect. 

For Excavating for and Providing and Laying on Concrete 5 Leer tees : 3 ; ; tem 3 si 
about 5,560 Square Yards of Creosoted Deal Blocks, New T Aaa eet E E ; : i *geae ; 
Kine’s Road and Wandsworth Brid Road, Fulha NS : 7 ; 7 Pe 

8 ie poets m.| WW. C. Haselgrove oy he peleee 
einer aa BOTTERILL, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham WiCTORIA STONE CO, (accepted ) : : 497 19 F 
E. Parry, Painam ; ; £3,150 0 0 Borough Surveyor’s estimate : : 555 167 7 
G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith . . . 3,069 0 © ; Pes North Street. 6 
Jones & Co, Woodford .  . «+ «3,045 0 0 G. Kingham. . Ea 
S. Hudson, Sedatham wae : | 2,936 0 0 T. Free & Sons . : : 5 , : {4 ZSO™ 2 Sag 
IMPROVED WooD PAVING Co., Queen Victoria T. Adams . SE ae 
Street (accepled) . : : : : .)* 2:670' «0 0 W. C. HASELGROVE (accepted ex ; : . 240 bee 
; Borough Surveyor’s estimate : : 5 .. 291 16 G 
MARKINCH. MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE. 
For New Sewer, with Manholes, &c., in Portland Street, 
oa Eee Tate are eaedateee < 3 es ie aun Mansfield Woodhouse, for the Mansfield Woodhouse 
Gah eCE: es at ndrew’s, Hantibies Oy Urban District Council. Mr. FRANK COOK, CE, 
D.N Tae eae signe Peet oe, Mansfield. _ £110 gh 
A. ene Capea cert kee : : £416 i J. ASHLEY, ‘Mansfield Woodhouse (accepted) . Of 15,0 
ar, : : : ‘ 
T. Davidson, Markinch, slaterwork . . « 54 5 0 MAYFORD. 
A. Stewart, Cupar, plumberwork ; : . 39 19 6] For Two Pairs of Cottages at Mayford, Surrey, for Mr. Joseph 
C. Smith & Son, Birmingham, cell fittings . dae 2 ie “yO Martyr. Mr. ROBERT CLAMP, Architect, Woking. 
Robb & McIntosh, Markinch, plasterwork . inne OL esas G. ALLARD, Woking (accepted )at £ 36 5 per pair. 


HILL STONE. 


UNE QUALLED FOR COTLOUWR AND D URABILITY. 
delivered and ISM D COMPLETE In any Loeality, tyide! 
WORKE Dp STONE The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &e. 


PLANED STONE—Bads and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 10 Order. ) 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 
For the Prevention of Explosions in 
Kitchen and other Boilers. 
PRICE, 2 inch, 10/-; 1 inch, 11/-. 


This Valve is in every way reliable, there being no 
Mechanical Appliances to get out of order. 


Adopted by “* THE CARRON CO.,”? who state that they have 
found them to work with “absolute certainty.” 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


THE “CLIMAX” RELIEF VALVE & FILTER CO., eet ARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


209 CITY ROAD, E.C. NEWPORT. MON. 
Svecialty—OAK AND DARK OAK. | THE | PARQUETKY AND MOSAIC. 


WOO) BLOCK FLOORING CO, 


GEARY’S jel “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.— EVERY ale FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 
escription or System -Bi : - F 
OAK FIPEINGS HOR” CEUBCHES, BANKS So.” “BEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 


41 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at. 46a Market. Street, Manchester. 


Telegrams, “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and ‘6 EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” Telephone 15,074. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
OBMSKIRBK. POOLE. 
For Structural Alterations at Workhouse Premises, for the | For New Quay Wall, for the Harbour Trustees. 
Guardians, Mr. Dop, Architect, Exchange Buildings, G. Lowson, Glasgow A : d ; ABP Ah i Hs Co RO Oy 
Liverpool Pidrette & Co., London . ‘ - : eel 2.30202 On =O 
T. RIDING & SON (accefted) : 4 A225" 0 6 Cooke & Co.,, London . P : 7 ST eLOLy LG ae 2 
PiNTREPOTH. Cochrane & Sons . é ; : : a LO.300) 1080 
for Building Board School at Pentrepoth, Carmarthen. J. Watson, Glasgow : : 9,889 18 4 
Messrs. GEORGE MORGAN & Sons, Architects. RADFORD. 
D. Jenkins, Swansea : : . . . £6,000 0 O| For Cleansing, Painting, Glazing, Colouring and Repairing 
Evan Evans, Carmarthen . . : 2 553507,0° 0 Factory in Dulwich Road, Radford, for Messrs. W. A. 
W. Davies, Carmarthen . : : : 4.00050" 0 Drewry & Co. 
BRowNn, THOMAS & JOHN, Llanelly (accepied). 4,899 0 0 W.H. Rushton, Nottingham. : : + ALIA IO" 0 
PLYMOUTH. ing z 
for Resewering Basket Street and Old Town Street. Mr. Ss HeWeliee Newel ; ; ae e 5 
JAMES PATON, Borough Surveyor. Thraves & Sons, Nottingham : : : DAEIOLE2 (0 
Old Town Street. Gell'&.50n, Nottingham .7, ">. 207).0) G4 (aN Aeiog wo a 
C. L. Duke . : : . . . , £256 14 6 S. Blathewick, Nottingham. : : , §, "499 LO™rO 
T. Shaddock . . . . : : » 225 19 O G. Maddock, Nottingham . ; : : 205 OG 
J. SHADDOCK (accepted) . ° : : melQo, 14) 6 Rossell, Nottingham j ; Pisa wey We 
Basket St7eet. j 
Beka cg yet 26%. 0 162 16 6 oR ek era aN 
eShadtock : ° is For Erection of United Presbyterian Manse. Messrs. ELLIS 
J 7 “dtc TY.) 5. ela ee ae? & W Architects, 1814 Union Street, Aberd 
AIOE ADDOCK (uécepred)) . 6 Ears re 3 ore rete ee, Se pone ees ie 
E PONTY MISTER. I W. Davidson, New Pitsligo, builder. 
or School at Pontymister, to Accommodate 300 Infants, and J. Blake, New Pitsligo, carpenter 
for Alterations and Additions to the Present Schools, for ANC Me New Pitslnoe sLidbeats 
the Risca School Board. Mr. Gro. ROSSER, Architect, Teectrachade Aherd ae E hore 
Victoria Buildings, Abercarn. ; Wh ia ene tig ape a 
Hal Wavid. & Sons. Neath J. Whyte, Aberdeen, painter. 
pes Gat : 2 : - £3,239 9 0 R, Morrison, Fraserburgh, slater 
Lawson & Co., Newport . fees ewe tI3.O50%, 01 0 : etale Sol va 4 
‘Williams & Thomas, Cardiff . 5 é a2, S7on 0} O tae yn 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : 4 0 eg 7 oN te) SKIRBECK. 
W. Williams, Pontypridd . : ; : . 2,695 0 0 For New Schools, for the Skirbeck School Board. 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol... cs we paeb7oito o.| eade:W. Darby 9. ee «_) -+363)3008/ 08,0 
J. Edwards, Leominster . : : i a2zi5,0, 0 W. Greenfield . : : ; ‘ - 3,260°0 0 
J. Monks & Co., Crumlin . tas) | eee ssOenrO | O Pinder & Jessop). + eee Thriving oo 
eerewoy Cardin 9 emer easko of Js Lucas ee ee we 29800) 0 
J. Linton, Newport . ; : ' , iB205 0 o S. SHERWIN (accepled) . : : ° slr28Or, Oe G 
W. R. Pitt, Newport Wee 3 ; sz{240"-0 O ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA. 
T. Westacott, Newport . : : ‘ - 2,235 © oO| For Supply of a 16 by 9 Blake Stonebreaker, fitted with all the 
A. Richards, Newbridge . ‘ : : Seaz,l0o., 0 O latest Improvements, and Mounted on Travelling Wheels, 
J. Jenkins, Newport . P : : : 5 Bi Le) with Horse Shafts and Cleaning Apparatus, for the Urban 
J. PRITCHARD, Pontymister (accepted) . OZ 20) O District Council. 
C. F. Morgan, Newbridge : ‘ feet ICS..0 0 R. BROADBENT & SON, Phcenix Ironworks, 


* For new School only. Stalybridge (accepted) . 


LONDON bj hae 


TELEGRAMS, ’ 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” e G.W.R. WESTBOURNE ParRK, W. 
mCOLITE, saNeR Head Offices: BA TEZ. EM EO rae ks 


INcoRPoRATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & O0O., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


rae 
| 
QUARRIES. gayal® cys, QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. i ane gen™ BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN WAN POT AS: COMBE DOWN. 
/ FOB AG Brew | 
. f oth int STOKE GROUND. 
CORNGRIT. enh eine To be WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. WR gw\™” obtained only of | WINSLEY GROUND. _ Registered 
TRADE MARK. | The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


THE “E.R. A.” PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


Bay For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
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STOWMABKET. 

For Building House and Shop in Market Place, Stowmarket, 
for the Stowmarket Charity Trustees. Mr. HENRY 
GEORGE BIsHoP, Architect, Stowmarket. 


Kenny, Ipswich 1£2,0474.0 O 


WINGATE, 

For Construction of Reservoir, Laying Mains and Services in 
the Completion of a Water Scheme for the District of 
Wingate, for the Wingate and District Water Company, 
Limited. 


West, Chelmsford - 2,263 © 0} J.D, Howe & Co, West Hartlepool  . - £4997 10 © 
ANDREWS & MURRAY, Stowmarket (accepted ) 1,913 O O J. Davison, Stockton-on-Tees . 5 3, 835 1a’ > 
WILMINGTON. H. Curry & Son, Hartlepool . d 2 . i S75 ae 
For Building Infants’ School, &c., in Wilmington, for the Wil- J. Thomson, Hetton-le-Hole_ . . . . 3,560 0 0 
mington School Board. Mr. W. HARsTon, Architect, H, T. Sudrin, Hartlepool . . . . - 3,422 5 © 
High Street, Dartford. pas. WILLIAMSON, Hendon, Sunderland 
Draper, Dartford : “£US7I Ono (accepted). ° : . « 3,244 19 
Newnes & Brookson, Dartford 1,430.27, 11 T. Bell, Market Weighton 2,959 19 9 
T. Martin, Dartford . A) tie foxen ney (©) J. G. Rutter & Son, Washington 2,904 19 4 
R. Wood, Dartford . : <40153750 0100 WOODBRIDGE. 
i iineaale Secale: A =a 2 F For Byline Bank Premises. Mr. T. W. COTMAN, Architect, 
W. Mears, Dartford . 15220" 03 10 Pees 
: d W. J. Smith, Woodbridge : é - £3304 0 ©& 
Brae Ne Calelehet s. sae ee if EE STEA Woodbiidge ; é : : eae 124 
WIMBLEDON. ans G. Barrell, Woodbridge : ‘ ~ 13,208 Ofc 
For Making-up Roads for the Urban District Council. ide Bennett, Ipswich . Femelle) Whe} fe) 
Trafalgar Road. F, Dupont, Colchester +) 30 25E uOunO 
S. Hudson, Streatham. ; £718 0 0 Parkington & Son, Ipswich 3,080 0 oO 
A. S. Catley, Lloyd Square, W. a ; 700 O O E, Adams, Woodbridge 2,965 9 o 
E. Iles, Wimbledon . 566 0 Oo WOKING. 
Surveyors ecuunate e Wrycli oe BP ato go For the Construction of Roads, with Surface- water Drains 
Catley ; é : ; 760 0 0 Thereunder, on the West Hill Park Estate, Woking, 
Bindean : ; 5 742 0 0 Surrey, for the National Land Corporation, Limited. 
Tien ; ; ‘ ‘ 364 0 0 Messrs. POOLEY & FOLLETT, Surveyors, 21 John Street, 
T. Adams. : chy wey fe) S pean WN C. £2 s 
Surveyors estimate. . .  . R26 1 O8 JO mite aoe ers 0 Pale & 
South Park Road. illiam Griffiths 6) C2528 Ses 
Catley 402.240 Noto William Cunliffe é < J 1,813 10 © 
@ Wideou ; ‘ _ : ; : 2.129 Br William Nicholls : : "PATS Oo 
fiesnts j ; Sal ry : ; 164t ie Thomas Adams : : .* 83690") Gea 
Thais. ; é 5 : 1,546 aaa Stephen Kavanagh ‘ ; . 1,044) 7G 
Surveyor’s estimate . : - c 1,880 0 Oo G. A. Franks 1592 | ee 
Cowper Road. Jesse Williams - 1,543 23,02 
Hudson : ; : ; 728 o o| Fora Cottage for Mr. W. predee in Oakfield REE Mr, R. 
Catley ; . k : é “ O50. Ome CLAMP, Architect. 
T. Adams. : : : : 5O2t OO G. Allard . £309) Ono 
tiles is ; . : 541 ao O WiGale jee: 293 oO O 
Surveyor’s estimate . Lycfob Muy we) W. R. Roake, Horsell (accepted) 205,00 ag 


Im © Ti Cc FE. 


TO BE 


ISSUED SHORTLY, TWO FINE ETCHINGS OF 


WELLS AND GHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


By W. HANSON. 


A few Artists’ Proofs can now be subscribed for, Price 21s. each. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. 


SIZE of PLATES—Wetts, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 
CuicHEster, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 
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RITCHIE & CO., 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Wrorkers. 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


Signs, Grilles, 
Lifts. 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


BY HEB ROYAL 
MAJESTY’'S LETTERS PATENT, 


Established A. D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
it for its strength, and the large 5 Gees of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufactur 

AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT PLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which gad one 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continues to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goods. 

They also Sree ee tes attention of the trade to! 
their IMPERIA TEN LIND LINES, which are very 
superior to Ben atts vfs rg 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
country, Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
country 

N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
sp keg inte either inside or outside with our Trade Mark— 

6 Anchor, 


STRAND, LONDON. 
INOW READY, 


PROUT’S CONTINENTAL SKETCH 


Proofs on Thick Plate Paper in Handsome Portfolio, crethy Gilt 
Lettered, Size 21 Inches by 15 Inches, Price 4! 

The work consists of 75 Plates, and was originally fie & at 

80 Guineas. The Plates are the full size of Prout’s Drawings, 
and are an exact reproduction by the 


PERMANENT INK PHOTO PROCESS: 
Mr. RUSKIN, referring to these Drawings, says :— 
“T have,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘bothin my earlier books and 
in my lectures at Oxford, spoken of thesketches of Prout with 
reverence and enthusiasm.’ 


“Prout ransacked every corner of France, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Italy ' 


“The sharpest photograph is not half so natural.” 
‘Prout drew every lovely street in Europe.”’ 


‘His ‘On the Grand Canal, Venice,’ is an Arabian enchant- 
‘ment, his ‘ Street in Nuremberg’ is a German fairy tale.’ 


May be obtained ae all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH & SON'S Bookstalls, or from the 


PUBLISHER, P.A.GILBERT WOOD, 
Office of ‘‘ The Architect,” 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


OLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHI:ECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O. 
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WOKING —continued 


For Making a New Road on the Hill View Estate, Woking. 
Mr. R. CLAMP, Surveyor 
JAMES WHITBURN, Woking Village (accepted ) £495, 0.0 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Holywell Board of Guardians have accepted tenders 
from Mr. T. W. Gibson for the erection of two cottage 
homes for the accommodation of the children of the work- 
house for 1,893/. 7s. The tender uf Mr. Gibson for the erection 
of two annexes in the yards at the rear of the workhouse was 
also accepted at 570/. Ios., and drainage 48/. Ios. 

AT the meeting of the Darlington Town Council the 
minutes of the technical instruction committee, reported the 
amount of the contract for building the Technical Insti- 
tute to be 9,328/ 135. The tenders had been secured by 
Darlington tradesmen. The total cost would be 11,3217. 18s. 
It was proposed to borrow 7,000/, on the security of the rates. 
The minutes were adopted. 

AT the meeting of the Lord Provost’s committee of the 
Edinburgh Town Council approval was given to the report of a 
sub-committee recommending acceptance of estimates for 
the work in connection with the erection of a dome on the 
Calton Hill Observatory for the accommodation of the large 
telescope and other astronomical apparatus. The cost will be 
a little over 2,000/. 

THE new infectious hospital, Annan, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E, H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


MESSRS. MEASURES BROS, Limited, have brought out a 
new edition of their sections of girders, joists and other 
varieties of steel and ironwork. Although containing much 
definite information about weight and strength, presented in a 
form which makes errors almost impossible, the book can be 
carried in the pocket without being considered an incumbrance 
The whole of the calculations as to strength have been revised, 
and every section of joist has been loaded by dead weight to 
above the indicated load, without any material deflection 
The stock of the firm amounts to no less than 8,000 tons of 
steel and iron joists. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S 


House Cistern fitted 
with a Cistern Filter. 


superior to any others. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. 


MILLER 


INVITE ATTENTION 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and 

i Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. 
The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 

Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by_H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park. by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, St. George's, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &e., 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


OF ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Town Council of Eccles seek powers to borrow 3,250/. 
for an extension of the Town Hall, which was erected in 1881. 
The extension consists of the provision of a new council- 
chamber, a police-court, and additional offices and ante-rooms. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. A. C. Turley, borough 
engineer, 


MEsSRS. PEACE & NorQuoy, Steam Joinery Works, 70 
Port Street, Manchester, write :—‘In the interests of fair 
trading, and in view of certain imitations which have come to 
our knowledge, we beg respectfully to inform you that we are 
the sole makers of the latest improved sliding and folding 
partitions, under the letters patent of Brady & Peace of 1892. 
This patent secures the exclusive right to manufacture par- 
titions consisting of sections hung on pivots, and supported on 
pulleys either at the top or bottom, and hinged together so as 
to enable them to be folded against the sides of the room. 
These patent partitions so successfully meet the most exacting 
requirements that they are adopted wherever their merits are 
known. The appended list of eminent architects who have 
recommended this partition testifies to its excellence. To 
protect ourselves and those who have favoured us_ with 
orders, it is our intention, in the event of any infringe- 
ment, to take immediate legal proceedings against both 
makers and users. The following is the list referred to :—In 
London over thirty architects, including Sir Arthur Blom- 
field, A.RA, & Sons, Messrs. Stock, Page & Stock, 
F.RI.BA, H. D. Searles Wood, F.R.I.B.A, Cole A. 
Adams, F.R.I.BA., Messrs. Spalding & Cross, F.R.IBA, 
A. J. Gale, F.R.I.B.A, F.S.1., have adopted our partitions ; 
and in Manchester an extensive list includes Messrs. Wood- 
house & Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A., Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, 
F.M.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Messrs. W. & G. Higginbottom, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.M S.A, Thomas Newby, M.S.A., Henry Lord, 
F.R.I.B.A., Messrs. Potts, Son & Pickle, F.R.I.B.A. W. 
Sharp Ogden and others. Architects in the following, amongst 
other towns, have also adopted the partition: Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Walsall, Driffield, Hull, South Shields, North Shields, 
Kirkwall (Orkney), Folkestone, Canterbury, Carlisle, Derby, 
Lincoln, Rochester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belper, Leeds, Ponty- 


_ pridd, Llanelly, Liverpool, Bangor, Cambridge, Leek, Banbury, 
| Bradford, Wakefield, Stamford, Abingdon (Berks), Weymouth, 


Chesterfield, Burton-on-Trent, 
Harrogate, Largs (Scotland), Oldham, 


Chelmsford, Middlesbrough, 
Northfleet (Kent), 


ONE OF THE 


, LIMITED, 


Portable 
Cistern 
Filters, 


& SONS 


TO THEIR 


ELECTRIC LIGHT APPLIANCES & FITTINGS, 


In LOUIS XIV., XV., XVI, 


All Work carried out in strict 


EMPIRE, FLEMISH, AND OTHER STYLES TO SUIT EVERY VARIETY OF DECORATION. 


conformity 


with Fire Insurance Office Races, 


Chandeliers, Brackets, &c. adapted to Klectricity. 


i78S and 179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


AND EXPERIENCED MEN SENT TO ALL 


FARIS. 


EAST INDIA PA DOV KX 


A HIGH-CLASS WOOD from the ANDAMAN ISLANDS and BURMAH, similar in appearance to the BEST MAHOGANY suitable for 
HOUSE BUILDING AND FITTINGS, ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, VENEERS, SiIP~ 
BUILDING, RAILWAY CARRIAGE WORK. 

A large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 36 inches wide at moderate prices, Constant Supply assured. 
SAMPLES QUOTATIONS, AND ALL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM THE 


AGENTS TO THE SHIPPERS, } 


OGILVY Y,GILLANDERS & Co., 
67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.Cc. | 


Cases for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. 


Or Cc. LEARY & CO., 
WOOD BROKERS, 


108 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


FROM 
E.C 


Office. 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Blackburn, York, Frodsham, Southsea, Nottingham, Wigan, 
Paisley, West Bromwich, Rochdale, Royton, Swindon, 
Chester. Inall over 100 architects have adopted our partition, 
and many have given repeat orders.” The letter deserves par- 
ticular attention from all architects. Messrs. Peace & Norquoy 
have reason to be proud of their partitions, which have ob- 
tained a deserved success, and it is the interest of architects to 
aid them in defeating the machinations of imitators. 


ELECTRICAL. 


OuR attention has been called to a strong room just erected by 
Messrs. George Price, of the Cleveland Safe Works, Wolver- 
hampton, said to be one of the largest and most scientifically 
constructed ever built in the Midlands. The structure weighs 
considerably over 20 tons. Its dimensions are :—Length, 
15 feet 3 inches; width, 11 feet 3 inches; height, 12 feet 
6 inches. The door, apart from the fireproof portion, 5 inches 
deep, is an inch thick. On the top inside is an electric 
battery, a wire from which is connected with the manager’s 
room, who, before retiring for the night, would switch on the 
current, and any tampering with the door would be made 
known, though not to the thieves. The door, with the fire- 
proof portion, weighs 2 tons It is estimated that if all the 
screws used in its building were placed end on end they would 
reach a distance of 4,000 feet. he room will be fitted with 
the electric light. The destination of the safe is a Leeds 
bank. 


AT Cheltenham the applications for supply of electric light 
are increasing. In August the applications amounted to 
2,060 eight candle-power lamps, and this month it has risen to 
3,376, 3,040 of which were actually connected and were being 
supplied by the current. The electric-light station is now 
running night and day. 

LAST Sunday morning the firemen were called to 91 Onslow 
Gardens, South Kensington, where it was found that an 
“electric transformer” had taken fire in the vault under the 
pavement at the private residence of Mr. A. Hughes. The 
fire was soon overcome. 

At the meeting of the Hull Town Council Mr. A. S. 
Barnard, electrical engineer, Lancaster, was elected to the post 
of electrical engineer to the Hull Corporation. 
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Atv the meeting of the Bradford Council the chairman of 
the gas and electricity committee made a report. He said 
that the gasworks, apart from chemical works, showed a profit 
for the year ending June last of 5,507/., and assuming street 
lamps were paid for, 26,618/, or a percentage of profit on the 
amount expended of 4:39. Alluding to the electricity depart- 
ment, he said that at present the works were undergoing a 
complete renovation. The new engines had not arrived, and 
they had already had to refuse some customers. Up to June 
last the capital outlay on the works had been 67,111/, tne 
income 6,1852., and the expenditure 3,008. These figures 
showed a trade profit ot 3,176/, and after deducting 
2,190/. 5s. gd. for interest and sinking fund, a net profit ot 9864. 
Mr. Dixon said that, properly managed, there was a great 
future before their electricity work, 

At Wakefield the electric-lighting committee are making 
steady progress with the proposed electric-lighting works in 
the city. . Tenders have been got for the works, and the com- 
mittee hope before long to have everything in order pending 
the decision of the Local Government Board as to borrowing 
powers. The necessity for pushing on with the work is urged 
because large customers are waiting, and if the Corporation 
does not provide them with the electric light they will probably 
supply themselves. 

THE North Metropolitan Tramways Company are adopting 
experimentally the electric light. Several of their cars were 
fitted with electricity on the Aldgate and Stratford route early 
in this week. 


THE Standard correspondent says :—The Grand Imperial 
Theatre in Moscow, one of the largest theatres in the world, 
has recently had a narrow escape of collapsing, owing to the 
insecurity of the foundations. When the theatre was erected 
it was necessary to make free use of piles, but in course of 
time the better drainage of the ground had left these more or 
less exposed, with the natural consequence that their rotting 
condition seriously endangered the whole of the huge structure, 
Men are working day and night to replace the old toundations 
with solid stone, and so perilous is the work considered to be 
that the life of every workman has been insured by the authori- 
ties. It is hoped that the theatre will be ready by the end of 
the month, though the redecoration of the interior, in view of 
the coronation festivities next spring, will probably take some- 
what longer. 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 


kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, on application. 


Patterns can also be seen and particulars 


obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed Agents, 
Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, o9 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE Politeama Theatre at Monte Video has been burned 
down. The loss of the theatre and its contents is estimated 
at 12,000 dols., while in addition the circus company lost 
property valued at 1,000 dols. 

THE Cheltenham Town Council have decided to advertise 
for designs for buildings (including a town hall), to be erected 
on the winter garden site, a premium of Ioo/. to be offered. 

AT the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council the com-’ 
mittee on the Municipal Buildings reported that the alterations 
on the banqueting hall, with a view to improving the acoustics, 
had been completed. The committee recommended that they 
should be authorised to get tenders for the decoration of the 
ceiling and walls of the hall, exclusive of the panels. The 
report was adopted. 

THE Cove stone quarries in Annandale have been recently 
reopened after a period of disuse. 

THE Leeds Mercury says that at the meeting of the Cor- 
poration sub-library (fine art gallery) committee a water-colour 
drawing of the old Moot Hall, which formerly stood in Brig- 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE WEST HAM TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE AND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


| ABBEY CHURCH OF JUMIEGES.—-ARCH ON THE WEST FRONT. 


VARIETIES. 


AT a meeting of the streets and buildings committee of the 
Edinburgh Town Council it was resolved, in view of a 
contribution of 500/ having been made by the proprietors in 
the neighbourhood of Yeaman Place, to recommend the Town 
Council to proceed with the erection of a bridge over the canal 
at Yeaman Place. 

A CANDLE factory at Dunsilla, co. Dublin, has been almost 
completely destroyed by fire. The damage is estimated at 
80,000/. gate, was submitted to the committee for approval, and it was 

THE technical education committee of the Norwich Corpora- agreed to recommend its purchase for the permanent collection. 
tion have purchased for 3,000 guineas the extensive premises | The drawing, which belongs to the early part of the century, 
adjoining the Free Library and the School of Art, for so many | formed part of the collection of the late Mr. J. W. Davis, of 
years in the occupation of the Norfolk and Norwich Museum Halifax. The committee also decided to purchase four speci- 
and the Norfolk and Norwich Literary Institution. mens of Hispana Moresque glazed tiles. 

AT the recent meeting of the assessment committee of the THE Godalming Corporation have decided, by the casting 
Pontypridd Union, Mr. Humphreys-Davies, surveyor, of | Vote of the Mayor, to acquire the waterworks at a cost of 
London, appeared to represent the Dowlais Company in sup- 48,0007. A resolution to obtain a provisional order for the 
port of their objection against the rating of the machinery at | installation of the electric light was also carried, 
the new pits which the company are now sinking near Aberdare THE secretary of the Edinburgh Cemetery Company 
Junction. Mr. Humphreys-Davies maintained that the sinking | States :—While workmen were engaged recently in making 
of a pit was like the building of a house or the construction of | €x¢@vations for roads in connection with a new cemetery now 
a railway tunnel, and that the machinery used in sinking the | being formed at Comely Bank, they came upon an old 
pit could not be rated any more than the plant used in forming | Caledonian cist measuring from 3 to 4 feet in length, the sides 
a railway or building a house. The work had been going on } and covering being of rough coarse stone. It was situated on 
for some time, and it might be some years before any profit | the ridge of the field, and lying due east and west. No human 
could be made on the coal. After a lengthy hearing, in which | 'emains were visible, but the complexion and texture of the 
the discussion turned chiefly upon the altogether novel principle | 8°! seemed to be somewhat different from that adjoining. 
which this assessment imported into the question of rating, the THE contract to construct a new aqueduct in connection 
committee decided to confirm the assessment, and intimated | with the Glasgow water-supply from Loch Katrine has been 
their intention of upholding the legality of this method of | secured by Messrs. George Lawson & Son, Glasgow. The 
rating if further contested by the Dowlais Company. We | price is 40,450/. The next lowest offer was that of Messrs. 
understand that steps are being taken to resist this attack, | Morrison & Mason, at 43,6372. 17s. 2d. ; and Messrs, Brand & 
which, if successful, would have far-reaching effects. Son came next at 58,540/. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in ‘* THE 
ARCHITECT ”’ can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches, Price One Shilling 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.’ By Sir FreperRIc LEIGHTON, President of the RoyalAcademy. A few Proofs 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. 

THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy Marks, R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

1, AN OFFERING TO CERES. 2. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 3. MINERVA VISITING THE 
MUSES. 4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W. Hami.Ton. Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole 
forming a very beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per set, Ten Shillings on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, Ten Shillings and Six Pence. 

THE HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By M. Jutes EvGens Lenepveu. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris, 
Four Pictures on one Plate, 1. Domremi: Inspiration. 2. Orleans: Struggle. 3. Reims: Triumph. 4. Rouen: Martyrdom. . Size 
Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches, on Proof Plate. Price, Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
and Six Pence. 

THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Kniaut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to ViscouNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B. 
Proofs, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Size 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Twelve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. 

THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. 
Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence, 

JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, The Plates are uniform in size 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—1. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod, 
3. View in North Wales. 4. Norman Arches. 5. Byland Abbey. 6. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 7. Dewy Eve. 8. Mousehold 
Heath. 9. CaderIdris. 10. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 11. Bamborough Castle. 12. The Interior of Norwich Cathedral. 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 14. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the Set is Twelve Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Thirteen Shillings. Kindly order early, as only @ limited number of proo 
copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 
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THE works committee of the Perth Town Council have 
accepted the offer of Messrs. Henry Pooley & Son, Glasgow, 
to supply and fit up a lorry steelyard 12 feet by 6, weighing 
7 tons, at a cost of 49/. Ios. 


BATHAMPTON FLouR MILLS, near Bath, have been 
destroyed by fire. The damage is estimated at several 
thousand pounds. 


Av the meeting of the Bath City Council the Mayor 
announced the gift of Henrietta Park to the city from Captain 
Forester, who inherited the Bathwick estates from the late 
Duke of Cleveland. The park, which was formerly a private 
one belonging to the estate, is situated in the centre of the city, 
and will be laid out by the Council as a public pleasure-ground. 

TuE Perth Navigation Committee have approved of the 
burgh surveyor’s plan for the erection of an office at the 
shore suitable for the accommodation of both harbourmaster 
and Customs officer. 


At the meeting of the works committee of the Edinburgh 
and District Water Trust a discussion took place on the 
question of the measurement of the new Talla works in 
connection with the preparation of schedules. The principal 
point was whether the work should be done under the direction 
of the Trust engineer, or should be placed in the hands of an 
outside ordained surveyor. Ultimately it was agreed that the 
work should be done by the engineer, and that 3 per cent. on 
the total cost of the works measured should be allowed him for 
remuneration. 

A GRANITE monument has been erected this week at 
Kensal Green Cemetery, over the grave of Charles Risdon 
Gribble, who was for many years architect and surveyor to the 
National Provincial Bank of England. The monument was 
entrusted to Mr. C. H. Mabey, sculptor, Westminster. 


Mr. BALDWIN LATHAM, the engineer, has reported to the 
Chichester Corporation that Mr. Peter Peters, the contractor, 
has completed the sewerage works. He adds :—“I have 
pleasure in stating that as far as examination goes the works 
appear to have been satisfactorily executed, and although there 
has been considerable trouble over some matters connected 
with the execution of the work, I think it is right to say that on 
no occasion has it been found necessary to condemn any of the 
materials which have been brought upon these works for the 
purposes of their execution, and the whole of the material used 
has been of first-class quality.” 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTS 


SINCE the inquiry on the Morecambe Pier catastrophe, Mr. 
Andrew Horne, who built the pier, points out the injustice that 
was done to the memory of the late Colonel Mawson. Neither 
Colonel Mawson nor Mr. Horne-had anything to do with 
the construction of the addition to the pier, which collapsed 
with fatal effects. 

THE School of Art Wood-carving, Central Technical 
College, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, has been re- 
opened after the usual summer vacation, and we are requested 
to state that one or two of the free studentships in the evening 
classes, maintained by means of funds granted to the school by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, are vacant. To bring 
the benefits of the school within the reach of artisans, a 
remission of half-fees for the evening class is made to artisan 
students connected with the wood-carving trade. Forms of 
application for the free studentships and any further particulars 
relating to the school may be obtained from the manager. 


THE efficiency of British manufacture in safes is quite lately 
recorded from Smyrna. Mr. Narik, in a letter to the Ratner 
Safe Company, of Moorgate Street, EC., says :—“T beg to, 
inform you that one of your safes, No 3, List C, was in Messrs. 
Paul Nalpas & Co.’s shop when a fire broke out on Sunday 
evening in the Rue Franque, corner of the Rue des Roses. In 
spite of the extraordinary fierceness of the fire, the said safe 
was taken out of the ruins after an exposure to the fire of forty- 
four hours ; the left side was redhot, and in order to cool it, it 
was necessary to throw about thirty buckets of water upon it, 
and even then it was still very hot, so hot that it had to be 
covered with old sacks to protect the hands of the porters who 
removed it. It was opened in the central warehouse of Paul 
Nalpas & Co. in the presence of the commissary of police, 
Essad Effendi, and of several persons of rank in this city. 
They were quite enthusiastic at the splendid behaviour of your 
safe in this fiery trial. The whole contents, consisting of hard 
cash, bank notes, and State papers, representing the sum of 
about 5coT/., were perfectly intact. The persons who were 
eye-witnesses of this triumphant test declared unanimously 
that it would be but an act of justice to draw up a report in 
favour of the Ratner safe, which had thus stood the fiery trial 
after a stubborn fight of forty-four hours.” 

A DEPUTATION of the Douglas Town Commissioners and 
the ancient monuments committee held a meeting, when the 
former submitted the plan of a museum which it is proposed to 
incorporate with the new municipal offices and free library pro- 
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posed to be erected. The monument committee entered 
heartily into the proposal, and before both bodies separated an 
understanding was come to with regard to an application to 
the Tynwald Court for a grant towards the erection of the 
museum. 


THE Chester Town Council on Wednesday adopted a 
scheme estimated to cost 21,0co/. for the erection of sluices 
across the Dee at Chester Weir, similar to those on the 
Thames at Richmonri. The object is to prevent the pollution 
of the river, from which the city water-supply is obtained, and 
improve the navigable channel. It is proposed to apply next 
session for an Act of Parliament, which will be supported by 
the Dee Conservancy Board, the Duke of Westminster and 
other riparian owners. 


THE late Mr. Henry Smith acted as surveyor for the whole 
of the buildings for the Fourth Middlesex Asylum (Claybury 
Asylum) at Woodford, Essex, for the London County Council, 
the total cost of which amounted to about 425,000/. 


THE general asylums committee of the County Council of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire have instructed the surveyor to 
prepare and submit to a future meeting (1) a scheme and plans 
for an asylum for private patients to accommodate 250, and 
(2) a scheme and plans for an asylum for private patients, 
comprising a main building for, say, 100 patients, and two 
villas for 15 or 20 each. Either scheme would include a 
hospital block and other necessary accommodation. 


THE Birkenhead Town Council have decided to adopt the 
necessary Acts with a view to carrying out a scheme of bath- 
in the borough, and approved a report of the health sub-com 
mittee in favour of the provision of recreation grounds in the 
more densely populated parts of the town. 


THE new session of the Leeds Association of Engineers has 
just been opened by the president, Mr. Thornton, whose address 
mainly referred to the history and progress of the Association 
since its foundation in 1865. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from Messrs. T. & R. Boote, Limited, of the 
Patent Tileworks, Burslem, their newly issued illustrated 
catalogue of glazed and decorated tiles, slabbed hearths, &c. 
We have on previous occasions called attention to the enter- 


prise of this firm and their excellent designs for tilework. The 
new catalogue, which also contains the price list, is remarkable 
for the number of beautiful new patterns shown, numbering 
little short of 300. There is a most pleasing and novel render- 
ing in geometrical designs, more than could have been expected 
considering the many patterns illustrated. Much consideration 
has been paid in order to provide well-designed patterns 
suitable in the varied designs for every purpose. In conven- 
tional and, in addition, realistic treatment of nature, most pleasing 
designs have resulted. Inanimate nature, flowers and shrubs. 
have proved a source of inspiration, bird and animal life also, in. 
addition to happy adaptations in the way of landscape subjects. 
As before suggested, the patterns, according to the position they 
have to occupy, are most suitable for the respective purposes, 
and it is needless to say that what is good for one purpose and 
position would be out of place except in the situation for 
which itis intended. Judging from the patterns in the catalogue 
before us, credit must be given to Messrs. Boote for the 
beautiful new patterns now submitted. They are so numerous 
that we must recommend our readers to consult the catalogue 
for themselves. The only remark we have to add is that, not- 
withstanding that nearly all the patterns or the majority of 
them are new, there seems to be a considerable reduction in 
prices since the last catalogue issued ; and among the new 
patterns illustrated we would call special attention to the 
panels on sheets 17, 18 and 20, hearths sheets 21, 24 and 29, 
and finally to sheets 4, 11, 14 and 22. For every purpose 
the tilework as illustrated is most praiseworthy, and will 
commend itself to the most critical for happiness in design 
and absence of crudeness in colour, 


THE NEW DANUBE BRIDGE, 


THE inauguration of the great bridge over the Danube took 
place at Tchernavodaon September 26, in brilliant weather and 
with great pomp and ceremony. This important work, one of 
the most remarkable achievements of the present century, has 
been completed within five years and a half, having been begun 
in 1890, Its construction has been superintended by M. 
Saligny, the inspector- general of Roumanian railways. The total 
cost of the work amounts to 34,000,000 francs. 

The structure consists ot three viaducts and two bridges, 
properly so-called. The principal bridge crosses the main 
stream of the Danube at Tchernavoda, while the other spans 
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an arm of the river called the Borcea am Fetesti. 
bridges are connected by a viaduct and an embankment 
running across the island Balta, which is submerged at high 
water. The two other viaducts form approaches to the main 
bridge from either side and are rendered necessary by the 
height of the structure and by inundations to which the country 
on either side is liable. The superstructure of the bridges is of 
steel, with cantilevers resting on gigantic piers. The height of 
the principal bridge is 30 metres above high-water level, thus 
leaving navigation free for the largest vessels. The height of 
the smaller bridge is 12 métres. The foundations are laid on 
piles driven to a depth of from 18 to 22 métres below the bed 
of the river. The viaducts are of masonry. Their combined 
length is 2,878 métres which, added to 750 métres, the length 
of the two bridges, gives a total length of 3,628 métres. 


SMOKE NUISANCE. 


THE Glasgow Frerald reports that Bailie Chisholm, presiding 
in the Central Police Court, had before him one of the black- 
smoke questions which frequently come up in Glasgow. Mr. 
Luther, manager of Braby & Co., Petershill Road, appeared 
in answer to a charge of black smoke issuing from his works. 
Mr. Luther said they could not avoid it for a few minutes. 

Bailie Chisholm: I understand experts do not admit the 
necessity of black smoke. 

Mr. Luther said his firm had spent a lot of money in trying 
to reduce it. If anyone could tell him how to avoid it he 
would give him 1oo/. now. Many firms were brought before 
the Court, and they could not help it. 

The Bailie: But there are many firms who do not allow 
black smoke. 

Mr. Luther: We have been going on for twenty years, and 
this is the first time we have been brought here. 

After evidence, the Bailie found the charge proven, and dis- 
missed the case withan admonition. He thought there should 
be something like a revolution about this black-smoke question, 
and that proprietors of public works should compete by adopt- 
ing appliances as to the least smoke that should issue from their 
premises. 


SOLEMNITY OF ST. FRANCIS. 


AN imposing ceremony took place on Sunday, the 6th inst., at 
the Franciscan Church, Lower Park Road, Peckham, when a 
grand high mass was rendered with full orchestral accompani- 
ment, the sermon being preached by the Rev. Father Gavin, 
S.J., the occasion being the unveiling of a beautiful stained- 
‘glass chancel window in the east end. There are sixteen 
figures, representing the Holy Family and the Apostles, sur- 
rounding the centre portion, which has been devoted to com- 
morising various saints. The lancet windows below are 
beautifully foliated with floral treatment of lily, &c., the colour- 
ing of the whole so harmoniously blended that the effect is 
magnificent and charming. The work was entrusted to the 
care of Messrs. Jones & Firmin, of Blackfriars Road, S.E., and 
forms a fine addition to one of Welby Pugin’s greatest gems of 
architecture. 


THE “ AUTOCOPYIST.”’ 


THE ‘ Autocopyist” Company, of 72 London Wall, E.C., are 
exhibiting some very interesting specimens of work reproduced 
by their well known “ Autocopyist,” including quantities, plans 
and sketches irom pen and ink. These latter are reproduced 
with remarkable clearness. We inspected a large variety of 
houses, interiors, furniture, &c., which have been reproduced by 


it. This feature should make the “ Autocopyist ” a very useful 
article for architects, who by its means can reproduce as many 
as two or three hundred copies of a sketch from one original. 
Another important point is that no preparation is required for 
transference of copy; it reproduces exactly from pen and ink 
as written. The “Autocopyist” is rapidly making its way 
amongst professional men, and no well equipped office should 
be without one, 


The two | 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


THIS Society has just visited the new and old works of the 
East London Water Company at Walthamstow. The existing 
reservoirs belonging to the company cover an area of 220 acres, 
and the line of shore is to miles in length. The new works of 
the company under their Act of 1894 consist of :—(1) The 
construction of two large reservoirs ; (2) the raising of the old 
race-course reservoir 9 feet in height so as to enable the depth 
of the water to be increased to 20 feet, the water area will then 
equal 65 acres ; (3) the construction of a new road ; and (4) 
the construction of filter-beds and high service covered reser- 
voirs. The two new reservoirs are being constructed by 
Messrs. John Aird & Sons, the water area of which will equal 
80 acres ; the depth of water in these reservoirs will be about 
20 feet. The reservoirs will be connected with one another by 
means of tunnels, and the flow of water between them will be 
regulated by valves. The additions to the race-course reservoir 
are being carried out by Messrs. Kirk & Randall, and this 
latter work will be completed in about a month’s time, the 
contractors executing the work twc months under their contract 
time. There are three filter-beds at this station, also a deep 
well into the chalk, the water from which is lifted by a dif- 
ferential pumping engine. A new triple-expansion pumping 
engine and new centrifugal pump and engine will be erected 
here, the latter pump being capable of lifting 50,000,000 gallons 
a day. Other works are designed and will be carried out as 
early as possible. Mr. Randall, one of the contractors, Mr. 
Taylor, who represented the engineer, Mr. W. B. Bryan, who 
was engaged at the Hackney inquiry, and Mr. McPherson, the 
manager of Messrs. John Aird & Sons, kindly took the members 
over the works and described the same. A locomotive and 
specially fitted-up trucks were placed at the disposal of the 
members by the contractors. 


DAIRY SHOW, ISLINGTON. 


GREAT difficulty has been experienced and complaints have 
been made by purchasers and sellers of cattle, &c., through a 
weigh-bridge beam being in such a position that the buyer, and 
even the seller at times, cannot see the correct weight indi- 
cated upon it when standing outside the office. This is 
specially the case when cattle are being sold by auction at a 
market or auctioneer’s depot. Messrs. W. & T. Avery, 


Limited, Cowcross Street, E.C., have now, however, got over. 
this difficulty by fitting a separate indicating-plate with two 


pointers, so that a purchaser standing a distance off can see the 
weight at once, as it is indicated by large figures upon the plate 
at the office window or outside. Another advantage is that the 
purchaser can see that the weigher moves the slidescorrectly to 
show the correct weight, as the weigh-bridge indicates from 
I lb. upwards. A further improvement is that a double- 
notched bar is fitted to save the wear of the adjusting marks, or 
the heavy carriage getting out of position, which has been a 
great trouble in the past with weighing machines and weigh- 
bridges. It is also a great improvement that no dial, springs 
or wheels are used in the construction of this new arrange- 
ment. The Council of the Dairy Farmers’ Association 
awarded a silver medal to Messrs. Avery on the 9th inst. 


KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


THE Parliamentary sub-committee of the Manchester City 
Council have prepared a report, in which they state that at a 
meeting of the Council on May 22 last a resolution was passed 
giving an instruction to the general purposes committee to 
report as to the desirableness of obtaining powers from Parlia- 


ment authorising the Corporation to require builders, plumbers, ~ 


&c., to provide and fix on all bath boilers (except copper bath 
boilers) a safety appliance of approved make with a view to 
minimising the risk of explosions in frosty weather. The reso- 
lution was referred to the Parliamentary sub-committee, which 
committee appointed a sub-committee to consider the question, 
make inquiries 
Mayor, the deputy mayor (Sir Anthony Marshall), Aldermen 
Evans, Sir John Harwood, Higginbottom, Sir Bosdin Leech 
and Mr. Charles Jennison. At a meeting of the special sub- 
committee held on September 23, Mr. J. R. Wilson attended by 
request and explained his views in relation to the matter. Mr. 
Lavington Fletcher, principal engineer of the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association, also attended, by invitation of the 
sub-committee. Mr. Fletcher referred to the memorial pre- 
sented by the Manchester Steam Users’ Association to the 


Board of Trade, in which it was stated that at present 


domestic boiler explosions are exempted from the provisions of 
the Boiler Explosions Acts (1882 and 1890), and which sug- 
gested that the Board of Trade should remove that exemption, 
Mr. Fletcher also explained that in the opinion of his Associa- 
tion copper boilers were liable to explosion and should’ not 
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be exempted from any legislation. He likewise submitted a 
model of an inexpensive safety appliance which was largely 
used for the purpose of affixing to domestic and other boilers, 
and also reports and other information which the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association had obtained in reference to domestic 
boiler explosions for many years past. After a full discussion 
of the subject, it was resolved by the special sub-committee :— 
“That the Lord Mayor be requested to bring the question of 
domestic boiler explosions before the Council of the Municipal 
Corporations’ Association, with a view to general legislation 
upon the subject, in accordance with the memorial of the 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association.” 


THE SUTTON GLASS WORKS, ST. HELENS. 


THE report of the committee of shareholders appointed in May 
last to make inquiries into the present position of the London 
and, Manchester. Plate Glass Works Company, whose two 
works at St. Helens were closed, throwing out of employment 
hundreds of hands, has been issued. The committee state that 
at the meeting held in May last in Manchester a statement of 
accounts and report were presented by the receivers and 
liquidators which showed that after exhausting all available 
resources in the form of liquid assets, it was probable that a 
sum of 60,0207. or thereabouts would be required to discharge 
all the liabilities of the company. It was explained at that 
meeting that, failing other means, this sum would have to be 
raised by a forced sale of the company’s works, and that in the 
event of such a sale, whetheras a whole or piecemeal, there 
was little hope that the shareholders would receive anything. 
The object of the committee was, therefore, to consider 
whether any and what means existed to prevent so disastrous 
a result. With the view of forming a correct judgment on the 
question of the resumption of business by the company, the 
committee obtained (1) detailed particulars of the cost of 
production at the present time, and (2) a_ valuation 
of the works by Messrs. E. Rushton, Son & Kenyon. 
The amount of their valuation as a going concern is 
294,7122. 1s. 6d. Several schemes for reconstruction and in- 
volving zzéer alta the issue of shares, with or without preference 
and with or without an-uncalled balance of capital, were con- 
sidered, and after careful thought abandoned as impracticable, 
and finally the committee arrived at the following conclu- 
sions :—(1) From the information submitted to the committee 


it appears that material reductions can be effected in the cost 
of manufacture, and that these, coupled with the undoubted 
improvement in the state of the glass trade since the company 
ceased working, justify the belief that if the works at Sutton be 
now restarted they may be carried on ata fair profit ; (2) that 
to enable work to be resumed, and to pay off all existing 
charges and provide working capital, it is needful to raise a 
sum of 120,000/. This sum the committee recommend: should 
be raised by the issue of 5 per cent. debentures, secured on the 
property of the company, valuedat 294,712, and that in the 
first place such debentures be offered to the shareholders fro 
vata to their holdings; (3) that an entirely new board of 
directors should be elected who would be free from any 
obligations of the old board in the choice of the staff and other 
matters ; (4) when the company is reinstated the necessary 
steps may be taken to reduce the share capital to an amount 
in keeping with the value of the property, and sufficient to place 
the company in a sound financial position. In submitting this 
report the committee desire to add that in their unanimous 
opinion it, is desirable to resume business on the lines indicated, 
and:that if this be done the shareholders may expect a fair 
return at.no distant date, 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


ON the 3rd inst. Lord Dean of Guild Brown, upon taking his 
seat in his Court, said:—Before proceeding with ordinary 
business I shall, in accordance with the usual practice, very 
briefly refer to the work that has been done here in the past 
year ending August 31. The activity that had begun to appear 
in the building trades about three years ago, and was main- 
tained in the following year, has been continued, and even 
slightly increased, the number of “linings” granted having 
been 23 more than in the previous year, and the largest for 
twenty years ; whilst the total value of the buildings authorised 
was 1,467,2352., being 191,790/. more than for the previous year, 
and the largest for eighteen years. There was a decrease in 
the number of linings granted for houses of three and four 
apartments, which were 492 and 200, as compared with 874 
and 379 respectively, but this was more than compensated for 
in those granted for one, two, five and six apartments and 
upwards, which were 674, 1,783, 168 and 180, as compared with 
470, 1,519, 89 and 145. In making these comparisons it must 
be borne in mind that within the last few years the arrange- 
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ments and conditions of the smaller houses have been materially 
altered and improved, the modern conveniences and appliances 
attached to them rendering them not only more convenient and 
commodious than formerly, almost to the extent of an additional 
room, but more conducive to health and decency. Although 
the number of linings for public buildings has not greatly in- 
creased, being eight as compared with six, the size and design 
of these have been of an exceptionally large and ornate cha- 
racter, as proved by the fact that their estimated value was 
256,500/,, as compared with 27,000/. in the previous year, and 
the highest for ten years. There was also an increase of one 
in the number of churches, hall and schools, but although the 
linings granted were only 13 as compared with 12, their value 
was more than doubled, being 96,70c/. as compared with 
45;000/, in the previous year. The number of linings granted 
for warehouses and workshops was 107, of the value of 160,095/, 
whilst the number of alterations and additions granted was 354, 
of the value of 256,630/. The largest number of linings for 


-dwelling-houses, 46, was in the, Queen’s Park district ; the next 


largest in the Eastern district, 31 ; and in the Maryhill district, 
19; whilst the smallest, as was perhaps to be expected, was 4, 
in the Central district. There have also been 36 linings granted 
for new streets, extending 7,257 lineal yards, 43 miles. You 
will see from these figures that the court during the past year 
has done an exceptionally large and important amount of work, 
and it only remains to me now to thank the liners, the gentle- 
men of the Merchants’ House and the Trades’ House, for the 
great attention they have bestowed on the business of the court, 
to thank the assessor and Mr. Lang and Mr. Whyte for their 
great courtesy in conducting with the liners the business of the 
court, and the agents for the courtesy and attention they have 


‘shown in carrying on their department of the work. 


A NEWCASTLE MANSION. 


THE old Mansion House at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which stood 
‘upon the quay just above the high-level bridge, was totally 
destroyed by fire during Sunday night. The building was 
erected in 1691 upon the site of an older Mansion House, and 
was for a long period the residence of the mayors and the scene 
of municipal hospitality. More recently it has been the centre 
of a dirty quayside neighbourhood, but at one time some of the 
principal Northumberland families had residences in the 
locality, and it was from a neighbouring old house, still stand- 
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ing, that John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, abducted Bessie 
Surtees, the banker’s daughter, and carried her over the borders 
and married her, the window from which she escaped being 
now marked by a blue square of glass. The old Mansion 
House was visited by royalty and was the abode of the judges 
when on circuit ; but it did not long survive the close corpora- 
tions, and it was dismantled in 1837. The house has of late 
been the nucleus of oil and timber stores, and Sunday night’s 
fire was the largest that has been known in Newcastle since 
1854, when the great fire and explosion took place in 
Newcastle and Gateshead, of which Sunday was the anni- 
versary. 


THE SAFETY OF THEATRE AUDIENCES.* 


IT is not my intention to give a lecture, but simply to open a 
discussion. I shall not read a paper on modern theatre plan- 


ning or construction, on fire watches or theatre inspection, but ~ 


shall simply invite discussion on the relative merits of planning, 
construction, watching and inspection, as far as the safety of 
theatre audiences is concerned, with the view of obtaining 
your opinion as to their order of precedence. 

The opinion of the congress if framed as a formal resolution 
would, I am sure, be considered by all authorities entrusted 
with the sa‘ety of places of public amusement, and would 
greatly facilitate the abolition of some of the anomalies to be 
found in existing laws or regulations governing such premises. 

We all know how many serious theatre fires we have had, 
the loss of life and the lists of injured. We also know, though 
perhaps we scarcely realise the frequency, how often there are 
smaller fires at theatres of which the public and even the 
authorities hear little. I am not going into detail, but just to 
mention a few figures let me say that there were no less than 
180 fires between 1871--81 ; since 1881 some 300 more fires 
have taken place resulting in a total destruction of the build- 
ings. These include the great catastrophes at Vienna, Nice, 
Exeter and Paris. These figures are from the statistics of the 
late Herr August Foelsch, which I have the pleasure to con- 
tinue, and have now so extended as to treat of 1,2:0 cases of 
total destruction. As to the smaller fires 1 will only note that 
during the year I served with the Berlin Royal Police Fire 
Brigade there were many fires in the Berlin theatres, and the 


* A paper read by Mr. Edwin Q. Sachs, architect, at the Fire 
Congress, Amsterdam. 
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city is well equipped with fire watches during the hours of 
performance. 

Now theatre fires have been almost identical in every 
country both as regards the outbreak, spread and result. 
Popularly expressed, the fire fiend has behaved everywhere in 
the same manner, and taken as a whole the kind of resistance 
offered him when once he appeared on the field has also been 
very much the same. Theatre fires, as such, are generally too 
much for the local fire brigade, and if there is any extensive 
life-saving necessary the means at the disposal of the authorities 
are usually quite inadequate to deal with such emergencies. 
Everywhere the theatre fire has shown us that a combative 
policy alone would be of no avail. The results everywhere 
called for an energetic preventative, backed by a moderate com- 
bative policy. 

Nearly every country has inaugurated a preventative policy. 
We have had every kind of legislation conceivable for the pro- 
tection of the public. There has been hysterical panic legisla- 
tion, ponderous regulations in which every detail is defined by 
law, legislation which leaves practically everything at the dis- 
cretion of an executive of experts, and regulations which are 
merely so by name and are a farce because they cannot be 
enforced. There is no uniformity in this legislation, not even 
in its elementary principles. If we read the regulations of the 
different countries consecutively with an idea of discovering 
what is really necessary the result is most confusing. Now I 
am not going into detail. I shall not quote clauses, &c., but I 
will say broadly that some countries seem to consider good 
construction the essence of safety, whilst clear planning, 
watching or inspection are forgotten. Other countries give all 
attention to endless regular inspection, and omit the watch- 
ing; others again require inspection only; others perhaps 
again good planning, construction and ample inspection, 
but no watching. It is time for some representative body 
of experts to decide what they consider to be necessary 
in the interests of the public. I am not going to raise 
any of the many questions as to the proper executive for 
locally determining or enforcing the requirements, nor am I 
going to enter into the merits of individual regulations. I am 
simply going to ask you to determine the main and elementary 
principles as the first step towards uniformity. 

I now propose a resolution pointing out that good clear 
planning in a theatre is of far greater importance to the 
audience than clever construction with certain powers of fire 
resistance, and, further, that the regular attendance of fire 


watches day and night, and more especially during the per- 
formances, are more essential than any amount of regular or 
even surprise inspection. I will go further and ask you to 
decide if you do not consider the order of precedence to be— 
(1) planning, (2) watching, (3) inspection, (4) construction. 

In proposing the adoption of this resolution, I should 
wish to point out that I consider it the duty of the authorities 
to attend to the protection of life in the first place and to the 
protection of property in thesecond. In speaking of property I 
consider the protection of adjoining property of greater im- 
portance than the theatre “risk” itself. As we all know how 
easily panic occurs without any fire and how dangerous the 
rush of a frightened audience can be, the clear exit of ample 
dimensions with the simplest route will be the safest, and 
perfect symmetry of plan of most value. The prevention of 
a cause for panic is best guarded against by the constant 
presence of experienced and responsible firemen, who will 
on the one side see the possibilities of danger and 
prevent it, and on the other side be able to act smartly in 
case of an outbreak. I do not wish to disparage good 
construction or regular and surprise inspections ; but I con- 
sider the most careful regulations as to construction practically 
valueless as far as the safety of the audience is concerned if 
the planning is not straightforward, and responsible firemen are 
not regularly in attendance. Theatres are built under the most 
varied circumstances, as we have national, court, municipal, 
subscription and subsidised theatres, and theatres which are 
simply commercial enterprises. I do not consider it of such 
concern for the authorities if the building of a private or public 
owner will resist fire for a given time, as that the public are 
able to leave the premises easily. Wood stairs will take them 
quite as quickly into the open as stone ones, and stone stairs 
with many winds and a complicated plan will be far more 
dangerous than wooden ones of straight flights of, say, four- 
teen steps each. Of course good construction lessens the risk 
of fan outbreak of fire, and I shall always advocate good 
construction where unreasonable requirements are not made. 
My resolution, gentlemen, is owing to my having been over 
many theatres built according to modern regulations of the 
best fire-resisting materials, and yet having found them dan- 
gerous in the extreme through bad arrangement of staircases 
and passages; and then on account of my knowing many 
important cities which, though equipped with modern regula- 
tions for the erection and maintenance of theatres, have no 
powers to enforce the presence of an official fire watch during 
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the performances, or for that matter any fire watch at all. 
Your resolution would, as I said, do much towards facilitating 
the abolition of such anomalies. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
October 7, Mr. Wm. George Peirce, president, in the chair, 
a paper was read by Mr. Reginald E, Middleton, M.Inst.C.E., 
on “ The Relative Value of Percolation Gauges.” 

The object of the author of this paper was to examine into 
the relative value of percolation gauges situated at Nash Mills, 
Lea Bridge, and Rothamsted, both as regards the records of 
each, their reliability when compared with other sources of 
information and the evidence which is afforded as to the quan- 
tity of rain water which may be assumed to pass into the under- 
ground reservoirs which supply the wells and rivers, It was 
shown that there are remarkable discrepancies between the 
records of the gauges themselves, and that the percentage of 
rainfall which percolates does not appear to be consistent 
throughout, although the water percolating follows the records 
of rainfall more closely than is generally supposed to be the 
case. 

The author next endeavoured to produce evidence from two 
other sources, namely, from the varying levels of the water in 
two wells, and from the gaugings of the rivers Thames and 
Lea, confirmatory of the general conclusions arrived at from 
the records of the different percolation gauges. The results 
obtained have been tabulated, and, although they do not agree 
between themselves entirely nor with the records obtained 
from percolation gauges, they yet afford some evidence generally 
confirmatory of the results recorded by those gauges, and the 
differences are probably due rather to a failure in obtaining a 
proper ratio of discharge in the one case and to a general 
rather than a particular consideration of the circumstances in 
the other, than to any inaccuracy in the method adopted. 

In the case of the rivers the evidence obtained appears to 
be of value, especially as indicating that, unless the amount of 
water which percolates into the underground reservoirs has 
been very largely over-estimated, the rivers. do not discharge 
the whole, or anything like the whole, of the water collected in 
the underground reservoirs, but that a very large volume passes 
away through some other channel, and is available for purposes 
of water-supply. This volume in the case of the river Lea 
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amounts to some 75,000,000 gallons, and in the case of the 
river Thames to the enormous quantity of 697,000,000 gallons 
daily. 

To illustrate the discrepancies, it may be sufficient to give 
one or two instances. Thus, if the years 1860 to 1866 of the 
records kept at Nash Mills and Lea Bridge be compared with 
those from 1866 to 1873, it is found that the Nash Mills gauge 
passed during the former period 23 per cent. of the rainfall, 
and that at Lea Bridge 29 per cent. was passed, while in the 
second period the Nash Mills gauge passed 19 per cent. and 
the Lea Bridge gauge 29 per cent. 

If the two gauges at Lea Bridge and Old Ford, which are 
placed only about 2} miles from each other and are under the 
same management, be compared, it is found that the percentage 
of rain passed by that at Lea Bridge between the years 1875 
and 1890 is 30°4 per cent., while at Old Ford it is only 25:2 per 
cent., and in many years the difference is far greater. 

Similar results are arrived at by an examination of the other 
gauges. The smallest percolations are for a one-year period 
about 37 per cent. of the average or 3°37 inches of rain, for a 
two-year period 45 percent. or 4 Io inches, and for a three-vear 
period 60 per cent. or 5°46 inches, the average percolation 
being taken at 910 inches of rainfall, while there is a large 
amount of evidence to show that the average percolation is not 
less than Io inches of rain. 

The general conclusions arrived at are, that percolation 
gauges do afford a general indication of the amount of rain- 
water which passes into the subsoil under given conditions, but 
that the discrepancies between gauges are so marked that no 
one gauge can be relied on as an authoritative index of 
A result 
obtained from the averages of all the gauges is more to be 
relied upon as a record of the percolation in the district than 
that of any particular gauge, and the gaugings of the rivers 
will, if they be.examined in detail, be found to give a truer 


record of the ratios of percolation, with reference to an average . 


to be fixed in some other manner than can be deduced from 
the records of the percolation gauges, and such record refers 
to the whole drainage area of the river and not to one par- 
ticular spot or to three or four spots in that area only, and 
is therefore more reliable as a general index. 
reduced so as to decide what is the proportion of spring water 
passing down the river each month of each year instead of 
using a figure which is deduced from the average of several 
years, the results obtained will be still more accurate and will 
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approximate still more closely to those deduced from the 
averaged records of the percolation gauges. 

The following table gives a short comparison of the results 
obtained from the several sources of information :— 
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RATTRAY HEAD LIGHTHOUSE. 


ON the evening of the 14th instant, says the Scotsman, a light 
will be shown for the first time from a lighthouse which has 
been erected on the Ron Rock. This rock lies about a 
quarter of a mile off Rattray Head on the east coast, nearly 
midway between Buchanness and Kinnairdhead lighthouses. 
Kinnairdhead was the first lighthouse erected by the Northern 
Lighthouse Commissioners, and this was 108 years since. 
Buchanness, which was lighted on May 1, 1827, showed the first 
flashing light exhibited from any lighthouse, This new and 
since widely used distinction —the device of Stevenson, the 
engineer of the famous Bell Rock tower—gives a sudden flash 
of great power, like an arrow of fire shot into the darkness 
every five seconds, has a very distinctive appearance, as it 
differs from a revolving light, which gradually increases to 
full power and then as gradually decreases, to eclipse. These 


guide to vessels rounding Rattray Head, notorious for its rapid 
tides and high and dangerous seas. Besides this the headland 
is environed by such dangerous rocks as Kirktonhead, Scotston, 
Rattray Briggs and Cairnbulg Briggs, on which many stately 
ships have come to grief. The necessity for guiding ships 
safely past these dangers has long been apparent, and also 
preventing vessels in certain states of the wind and tide 
making long detours to seaward. Thirty-eight years since a 
beacon was erected on Cairnbulg Briggs, and a buoy was also 
moored off Rattray Briggs. This buoy, however, owing to the 
strong Currents, was sometimes driven from its moorings. But 
such secondary seamarks are mainly useful during daylight. 
To clear Rattray Briggs, an old nautical couplet says :— 


Keep Normand hill a handspike high, 
And Rattray Briggs you'll not come nigh. 


The Commissioners, on the advice of their engineer, 
resolved as the proper means of safely guiding shipping to 
erect a lighthouse as near as possible to the dangers to be 
guarded on the Ron Rock, and to further equip it with a 
powerful fog signal. The Board of Trade acquiesced. The 
Ron Rock is covered by the sea, except at low-water spring 
tides. The tower on this rock, as designed by Mr. David A. 
Stevenson and erected by Mr. David Porter, Aberdeen, is in 
two stages ; the lower portion is 50 feet in diameter and 42 feet 
in height, constructed of heavy granite blocks outside and 
Portland cement concrete inside. Above this the tower, 44 feet 
in height, is of composition brickwork, surmounted with a 
coping of granite, the total height of both towers being 86 feet. 
On the granite coping is fixed a light-room of cast-iron plates, 
and a lantern with diagonal astragals of gun-metal. The lower 
tower has two storeys ; the under one contains the engines for 
compressing the air for actuating the siren, and in the upper 
floor are placed the air receivers and siren. The foghorn is 
placed on the seaward side of the roof of the lower tower. The 
upper tower is divided into four storeys—the coal and water 
store, the dry store, the third the kitchen, and above it the 
bedroom. 

Mr. Porter began operations on the rock in April 1892, and 
before the end of July 1894 the towers were completed. The 
three working seasons have been practically reduced to about 
five months each. In order to facilitate the landing of 
materials a temporary timber gangway was constructed 
between the shore and the rock. This temporary tramway 


lights, however, owing to their distance, were not a sufficient 
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repaired, and over it allthe materials have been taken. During 
the first season good progress was made, the foundation was 
excavated and three courses of the granite blocks built, when a 
severe gale came on and washed off some of the blocks of the 
unfinished fourth course, and shortly after the works were 
resumed in 1893 a gale swept away some of the inside concrete 
work which had not had time to harden. On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Porter has been exceedingly fortunate in carrying 
out this somewhat difficult work on a. tide-covered rock. 
Whenever the masonry was completed, Messrs. Milne erected 
the light-room and lantern. This allowed the internal fittings 
of the tower to be proceeded with. 

During the present season the optical apparatus and 
machinery for causing it to revolve have been erected, the 
former being made by M. Lepante, Paris, and the latter by 
Messrs. Steven & Struthers, Glasgow. The optical apparatus 
consists of nine panels of refracting prisms, the focal distance 
of the lenses being 3 feet. The lenses subtend an angle of 
80 deg. vertically, this large angle being attained by using 
Mr. Charles N. Stevenson’s bi-convex equiangular prisms 
above and below the lenses. These prisms render unnecessary 
the use of flint-glass which causes great loss of light. The 
introduction of these prisms is novel and results in a saving of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of light. The full height of this optical 
apparatus is 53 feet and the diameter 6 feet. The panels are 
so arranged as to show a group of three flashes in quick succes- 
sion every half-minute ; the power of the beam of each flash is 
equal to over 39,202 standard candles. The cost of maintain- 
ing the five-wick lamp which is placed in the common focus of 
the apparatus, at the present price of lighthouse paraffin, will 
be only 25/. a year. 

Though the erection of the fog-signal engines and machinery 
is not yet completed, it was considered desirable, in the mean- 
time, to give the sailor the benefit of the light. The fog-signal 
engines are three of Crossley’s five horse-power oil engines, and 
are placed in the lower tower, as also the pumps for compress- 
ing the air for working the siren. The compressed air is led to 
storage receivers in the storey above the engine-room, and led 
from them to the siren, which. is placed at the end or mouth- 
piece of a fog-horn. The siren will give two blasts in quick 
succession every three minutes—the first blast a high and the 
second a low note. This will be a very powerful signal, and 
should warn passing ships during thick weather or snow 
showers of their proximity to the dangers at Rattray Head. 
Placing the fog-signal engines and machinery in a rock tower 
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is an entirely new departure in fog-signalling. Oil engines are 
admirably adapted for working fog-signals. Those of Messrs. 
Priestman and Messrs. Crossley are used for fog-signalling 
purposes in the northern lighthouses with satisfactory results. 
They can be started in a short time, are reliable, easily attended 
by an ordinary lightkeeper, are economical in first cost and in 
after maintenance. The paraffin for working them is the same 
as is burned in the lighthouse lamps. This of itself is not only 
a great convenience, but it also avoids the danger of storing 
inflammable oils in lighthouses. Two engines work the signal, 
the third one being in reserve, and as a rule each engine only 
works continuously for eight hours. The dwelling-houses for 
the keepers and their families are erected on the mainland, 
near the Head, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Srom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


17680, Stanislau Brun Chantrill, for “ Improvements in 
water-closets, slop-sinks, urinals, &c.” 

17776. Thomas Marcus Houghton and Arthur Henry 
Houghton, for ‘Improvements in windows with sliding 
sashes.” ‘ : 

17780. Johann Peter, for “ Door and window fastenings.” 

17912. Hugh Swanston, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

18097. Edwin Thomas Hall, for ‘‘ Improvements in or con- 
nected with sash windows,” 

18134. John Glendenning, for ‘Improvements in window 
and door fastenings.” 


18136. Thomas Hayes, for “New method of securing ~ 


knobs to spindles of locks and latches.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free,—Messrs, RAYNEL & CO., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


‘ [Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
q Roger Smith, F.RI.B.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in: books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
at numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* * As great disappointment ts Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) 4o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . » O G 6 
For Quarter Page . . : . . a 2 10), 0 
For Half Page . . . . ° . + 410 0 
For a page : . . . ° ° 228 1S CG 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . - oY 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Spe cial arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—For Building Hotel, Stables, &c. Messrs. 
Swash & Bain, Architects, 3 Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

BATTERSEA,—Dec. 12.—-For Electrically Lighting the 
Parish. Mr. W. Marius Wilkins, Municipal Buildings, 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 


BATLEY.—Oct. 21.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
Walter Crawshaw, Architect, Market Place, Batley. am 
BEDLINGTON.—Oct. 24.—For Enlargement of Church 


School. Plans, &c., at the School. 

BERMONDSEY.—Oct. 21.—For Supplying and Fixing Iron 
Gates and Railings at New Recreation Ground. Mr. Fredk. 
Ryall, Town Hall, Spa Road, Bermondsey. ; 

BIRKDALE.—Oct. 21.—For Supply of Portland Cement and 
Bricks. Mr. J. H. Fairbairn, Town Hall, Birkdale, Lancs. 

BROADCLYST. — Oct. 18.—For Construction of Pulpit 
(Carved Oak and Polished Granite). Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 

BROMLEY.—Oct. 22.—For Erection of a Post Office. Mr. 
H. E. Gritten, Abbey Buildings, Prince’s Street, S.W. 

BuxtTon.—Cottage and Store. Messrs, Garlick & Flint, 
Architects, Terrace Road, Buxton. 

CAEBRYN.—Oct. 29.—Cottage. 
Paddington Station, W. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 29.—For Enlargement of Board School, 
Splotlands. Messrs, Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, 
Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

CARNMONEY.—Oct. 21.—For Building Catholic Church. 
Mr. John J. O’Shea, Architect, 10 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

CARNOUSTIE.—Oct. 23,—For Storage Reservoir. Messrs. 
McCulloch & Jamieson, Engineers, 1o Whitehall Street 
Dundee. 


CATTERICK.—Oct. 21.—New Saddling Shed and Additions 
to Stand, &c., at. Racecourse. Messrs, Clark & Moscrop, 
Architects, Darlington. 

COTFORD, SOMERSET.—Nov, 4.—For Completion of the 
Western Joint Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 
Craven Street, W.C. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 1.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Eulin, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven. 

DARLINGTON.—Oct. 26.—For Erection and Finishing of 
Extensive Premises. Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, F.R.LB.A,, 
Darlington. 

DERBYSHIRE.—Oct. 24.—For Putting-down a Hole with 
Diamond Drill. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., Angel Row, 
Nottingham. 

DROMIN.—Oct. 28.—For Station Buildings. 
Mills, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

DUNDALK. — Oct. 24.—For Building Bacon Curing 
Factory. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, 
Cork. 

DURHAM.— Oct. 23,—For Additions to House. 
Jones, Architect, 1 Claypath, Durham. 

FInspury PARK.—Oct. 23,—For Alterations, Additions and 
Repairs at Superintendent’s Lodge. Mr. H. De la Hooke, 
Léndon County Council Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

FLEETWOOD.—For Building Four Houses. Messrs. T. A. 
Drummond & Sons, Architects, Fleetwood. 

FLEETWOOD.—Oct., 31.—For Jetty, Landing Place, &c. 
Mr. M. S. Gaulter, Surveyor, Fleetwood. 

GLASGow.—Oct. 22..-For Works in Erection of Tenements. 
The City Engineer. 

GREAT MARTON.—Cct. 24.—For Building School. 
Wm. Cardwell, Architect, 46 White Gate Lane, Blackpool. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Oct. 28.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Hospital. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 5 Queen 
Street, Great Yarmouth, we 

HALIFrax.—Oct. 21.—For Building Warehouse and _ Shed. 
Mr. A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Mr, G. K. Mills, Secretary, 


Mr. W. H. 


Mr. W, T. 


Mr. 


HAMPSTEAD.—Oct. 21.—For Pulling-down Several Houses. ~ 


Messrs. Pennington & Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
W.C. 

HANWELL.—Oct. 28.—For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, 
Kerbing, Channelling and Making-up Sundry Roads. 
S. Barnes, Council Offices, Church Road, West Hanwell. 

HENDON.—Nov. 4.—For Chemical Treatment, Precipita- 
tion, Filtration, Purification and Disposal of Sewage. Mr. 
S. S. Grimley, The Borroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


Mr. : 


HEREFORD.—Oct. 24.—For Building Small House. Messrs. » 
Bailey, Denton, Son & North, Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge » 
eo 


Street, Westminster, S.W. 


HIGHER INCE.—Oct. 19,—For Building Police Station. 


Messrs. Henry Littler & Son, Architects, 4 Chapel Walks,... 
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JARROW.—Oct. 26.—For Additions to School. Mr. Ge SHERBURN.—Oct. 21.—For Building Detached House. 


Mason, School Board Offices, Jarrow. 

LANCASTER.—Oct. 28 —For Building School, St, Peter’s, 
Messrs. Wright & Son, Surveyors, Lancaster, 

LEWISHAM.—Oct. 28.—-Filter Tank, &c. 
286 High Street, Lewisham, 

LIGHTCLIFFE.— Oct. 18.— For Building Two Blocks of 
Semi-detached Houses. Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Leeds 
and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. 

LINDFIELD.—Oct. 29.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr, F. W. Holloway, Architect, Hayward’s Heath. 

LLANELLY.—Nov. 4.—For Building Board School. 
J. B. Morgan, Architect, Llanelly. 

LLANMAIS.—For Restoration of Church. Mr, E. Jenkins 
Williams, Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 

LURGAN.—Oct. 28.-For Building Villa, 
Architect, Dromore. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Nov, 4.—For Excavating, Embanking 
and Delivering Materials in Connection with the Formation of 
a Reservoir of the Taff Fechan River. Mr. Geo. F. Deacon, 
32 Victoria Street, S.W. 

MONMOUTH.~Oct. 
National Schools. 
Street, Cardiff. 

PENTRE.—Oct. 21.—For Building Fifteen Houses. 
Jacob Rees, Architect, Hillside, Pentre, Rhondda, Wales. 

PLYMOUTH.— Oct. 21.—For Alterations to Ten Premises, 
Market Avenue. Mr. James Paton, Borough Engineer. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Nov. 6.—For Building Hospital and 
Nurses’ Home. Mr. C, W. Bevis, Architect, Elm Grove 
Chambers, Yarborough Road, Southsea. 

PORTSMOUTH.— Oct. 25.—For Building Nurses’ Block at 
Hospital. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junc- 
tion, Portsmouth. 

ROSCREA.—Oct. 24.—-For Construction of Waterworks. 
Messrs. Ryan & Hickson, Engineers, 22 Nassau Street, 
Dublin. © 

RYDE.—Oct. 29.—For Building Two Coastguard Houses 
and other Works. Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


SEDBURGH.—-Vagrant Wards. Mr. John Hutton, Architect, 


Mr. H. C. Mott, 


Mr. 


Mr. H. Hobart, 


30.—For Extensive Additions to 
Mr. John W. Rodger, Surveyor, 14 High 


Mr. 


Kendal. 


THE SUNBURY 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. 


CEILINGS at I/- per 


Mr. David Petch, Architect, 166 Prospect Road, Scarborough. 

SHOOTER’S HILL.—Oct. 19.—For Providing Kitchen 
Fittings at the Brook Hospital, Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
I Victoria Street, S.W. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Oct. 18.—For Adding Three Floors 
to Valley Mills. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 
George Street, Halifax. 

STAINES.—Oct. 18—For Erection of Infants’ School 
Buildings and Offices, and Alterations to St. Peter’s Mission 
Chapel. Mr. W. Ralph Low, 10 Basinghall Street. 

SYDENHAM.—Oct. 25 —For Erection of a Sorting Office, 
Mr. Tanner, 15 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

TRURO.—Oct. 29.—For Additions to Station. 
Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

WARRINGTON.— Oct. 28,—For Manufacture of about Twenty 
Millions of Common and Pressed Bricks. Mr. F. C. Hulton, 
County Offices, Preston, 

WASHINGTON —Oct. 21.—For Building Master’s House 
and Additions to Schools. Mr. J. S. Nicholson, 34 Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland. 

Woop GREEN.—Oct. 25.—For Making-up Various Roads. 
Mr, C. J. Gunyon, Town Hall, Wood Green. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.— Oct, 25.— For House, Entrances, . 
Boat Houses, &c, East Park. Mr, J. W. Bradley, Borough 
Engineer. 

YNYSYBWL.—Nov. 6.—For Extension of Girls’ School, 
Mr. A, O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 


Mr. G. K, 


THERE is a movement in progress to develop an estate for 
boating men on the Thames at Teddington. River men of 
moderate income find difficulty in getting, at reasonable cost, 
a house where launches or boats can be kept moored at the 
bottom of the garden ready for amateur repairs or immediate 
use, and it is to meet their requirements that this estate has 
been opened. The houses in course of erection which front 
the new roads on one side and Broom Water on the garden 
side are being built with the floor line 1} foot above the record 
flood of 1894. The “cut” is to be kept absolutely private, and 
no public boathouse or public landing of any kind will be 
allowed. ; 


Dincrusta=U1alton. ma score 


— SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895. — 


PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 


Yard, 21 inches wide. 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Solo Patenteos and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, W. 222272" sZizecuasraten 
SOLID IN COLOUR! 


SOLID IN RELIEF! 


Telephone No. 8,769 


SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


HARE 


y 


, 
f 


SKYLIGHTS, « 


BEST 


IN EVERYTHING. 


af 


With their Improved 
SILENS” OPENERS, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. 


LARGE STOCK always on hand. 


Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. | 


226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 
AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


cll CaN aS re ABR Re TS dT UT ei hr Brammer a Eta 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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BRIDLINGTON QUAY —continued. 
For Repairing, Cleansing and Ventilating the Wesleyan 


TENDERS. 


BEDFORD. Church, Bridlington Quay, for the Trustees. Mr. SAMUEL 
For Supply and Delivery of 200 Cast-Iron Lamp Columns, DYER, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 
Carriers and Globes, for the Electric Lighting Committee. J. E. GARLAND & Co. (accepied ) 2 £354 150.0 
Cast-lron Tops. 
G. Smith & Co, Glasgow. cae 050 0 O GEMSAU NTs 
Hart, Son, Paard & Co., Birmingham } 960 0 0 For Kerbing, Channelling, Constructing Surface-water Drains 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, aren 850 0 Oo and Making-up Railway Road and Part of King Edward 
WMactarlanel a Co., Glasgow ; 8It 13 4 Road, Cheshunt, for the Cheshunt Urban District Council. 
Pontifex & Co., London Wit Ceca Bato Mr. S. TOWLSON, Surveyor. 
Kilpin & Billson, Bedford : 653 0 oO Railway Road. 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield. 650 0 O Griffiths, Kingsland Road . : , . £293 10 0 
Sharpe & Co., Lancaster. . 6321 \o.2r0 calli 
Killingback, Camden Town é aI er 
Ulverston Shutter and Lift Co., Ulverston 6258}04/0 W. Nicholls, Wood Green 5 
Alloa Iron Co., Alloa Ly?) 0... Sogo wo X J : 43559 9 
T. Adams, Wood Green, : ‘ 23508 OO 
Phoenix Foundry Co., Derby 579 0 O i 
C, White, Enfield : ; 225 RO 
Hollam & Co., London : : ; 540 0.0 
Gibbs & Co, Ilford 213 10 “6 
W. BRADLEY, ‘Brighouse (accepted) . » 449 0 0 Wadey & Co, Stoke Newington 199 0 O 
Sheet Copper Ti es 
G, J. Betts, Enfield . 198° 0 oO 
Mackenzie Bros., Edinburgh 5,350,000 
G. Smith & Co. ; : : ' 1,050 0 Oo Van King Edward Road. 
Pontifex & Co. . - F 9520 0 oO Killingback . . . . | 275 Ono 
Goddard, Massey & Warner 910.0 0o}j.| Griffiths ;. Aided ny hl, che 23GuRO CO 
Macfarlane & Co. . wine 830 0 o| W. Nicholls. th kat tiem Xow 20 Ome 
Newton, Chambers & Co. . 800 0 of C. White. . 4227 OMS 
SEarpee corey se le 782 0 .0| | Gibbs & Co. 2009 FiO 
Kilpin & Billson 765 0 o| JT. Adams 194, 0 40 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co, Stockton 739 0 o|  Wadey & Co, EMER By | AS Xa, 
Alloa Iron Co, . a x A ; 715 a One O G. J. Betts : ny 1795) O80 
Hollam & Co. . ‘ ‘ 660 0 o 
Cochrane & Co, Dudley . Re eg tor Somat, CHIPPENHAM. 
Lloyd’s Works, in Bevenrn 4 : : ‘ 563 6 8| For Erection of Depét, Buildings and Offices, for the Corpora- 
W. BRADLEY (accepted) . ; ; ; 519 ae) tion. Mr. J. STANSFIELD-BRUN, Borough Surveyor. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY. iene: eer as: ae ee 
For; Laying Sewers Fencing and Construction of Vernon : ; 
Street, for the Cawton’s Charity Trustees. Mr. J, SUMAN (accepted ) ewe ih tae” .2 
EARNSHAW, Surveyor, .Wellington Road, Bridlington 
Quay. CORK. 
J. H. Hudson, Bridlington ay -£498 10 0| For Carved Limestone Pinnacles, Church of the Holy 
B. Robinson, Hull ‘ : 349 16 o Trinity, Cork. Mr. D. J. Co AKLEY, Architect, 1 Char- 
J. N. Davidson, Bridlington ‘ . PaATIES: 42 lotte Quay, Cork. 
W. Barnes, Hull . é B20ETOuLO C. Davis, Cork » £330: .0, Oo 
A. H. ATKINSON, Hull (accepted) : 62008 OF D. O’CALLAG HAN, Cork (accepted ) 300;K O] ,O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon pines London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Li:hographed with rapidity and care. 


SFRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Oertificate Pooks for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SeRaGuE's Tasirs, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Equal to Lithography e14 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimenr on application. Lithography at moderaterates. 


OLDACRES & CO, °° CHANCERY, LANE 


"y LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, 
T 


Coloured. 
elegrams, ‘ OT. DACRES. LONDON.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES. 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 
Uardertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Oatalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuour 
gheets.&c., sent on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S| 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS 


SETS OF CEQMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Incian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. C. 


UANTITIES, ae. , LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


** Quantity Surveyors’ Tables”? for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post,7d. In leather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. /. Railway Approach, London -ondon Bridge,8.E S.E 


QUANTITIES, ETC. ~ 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 


Plens, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 ew | Victoria St., St, Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High- Class Work. 


THE ELRCTRIGAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 


OFFICEs, 
86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


f"F New and Extensive Works have just been opened 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Reproduces Handwriting or Typewriting perfectly. 
QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS AND 
CIRCULARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Price from 30s. 

We prepare Circular Work in handor By peneuing at low rates 


per return of post 
12 King Street, 
E.C. 


ELLAM'’S DUPLICATOR CO., 
Cheapside, London, 


LITHOCGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MAN‘ SORLPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO ( OPIKS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2& 340°" HILL ST.. BROADWAY, WHSTMINSTER 
Telephone No. 3185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London."’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.O. 
a SS 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description 1 of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c- 


with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Ogmpany to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. ] 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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DORCHESTER. 


For Extension of the Borough Water Main to the Isolation 
Hospital, Herringstone Road, for the Corporation. Mr. 


C. J. HUNT, Borough Surveyor. 
LoTT & WALNE, Dorchester (accefied ) 


EBBW VALE. 


G. Ellis, Hanley . 
Axo 7 6 


For Renovation of Providence Baptist Chapel, Ebbw Vale. 


VAUGHAN & DAVIES, Tredegar (accepted ) 


FOLKESTONE. 


For Construction of Two Underground 
the Shrubbery on the South Side of 


and the other at the Junction of Foord Road with Black 


= Bull Road, for the Corporation. 
Borough Engineer. 

T. L, Fearon , ; ; ‘ 

J. Newman. : . : : 

J. QO. Petts & Sons ; : 

| Haywarp & PARAMOR (accepted ) 
Engineer’s estimate . ‘ ; 


GREENWICH. 


For Alterations, &c., at Workhouse, Greenwich. 


DINWIDDY, Architect. 

T. Linfield, Peckham . F ; : 
A, J. Ware, Plumstead : : . 
R. Soper, Deptford ; . 

E. Mills, Westcombe Park . ; . 
W. Mills, Westcombe Park : > 
Jones & Groves, Greenwich 

W. Thorn, Battersea . : . 4 
Wilson, Charlton. : : 


O. SCOTNEY & CO., Greenwich (accepted ) 


GUILDFORD. 


For Painting Property, for the Corporation. 


MALTBY, Borough Surveyor. 
G. J. Macey jf. 7 4 
A. Lawson . ' 

C. G. Fowler. 

G. Peters 

G. Blizzard 4 5 

J. FORSTER (accepied) . 


‘ SPHINK © 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
\ eA less than 10 per cent. residue. 
\{ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
> Cardiff and Hereford Water 

7 Works. 
Specially adapted for Con. 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 


“ ECLIPSE?’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUB 
Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.’'s 


ALABASTER 
axes = BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 188 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


ENLEY & SONS,L* 
WORKERS RK; fi A | L Efe 


a. 


40% 


IN 


8TEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVES!—- 
ARD & 


15 ‘GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W; 


_ PORTLAND CEMENT. 


232 YO Ro 


T. Goodwin, Hanley . ; A ‘ 
Tompkinson & Battelley, Longton . 
W. WHITFIELD, Stone (accepted) , . . 


HANLEY. 


For Alterations to Hartwell Hall, for Mr. G. F. Paddock, 
Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley. 


‘ : ‘ : F «£55 7m 
‘ . 45 %en ane 

447 0. 0 

420 0 O 


HONEYBOURNE. 


For New Schools and Master’s Residence at Honeybourne, 
for the Honeybourne U. D. School Board. Mr. F. 


Conveniences, one in 


Foster, Architect, Leamington, 


Radnor Park Bridge, {_ G, F. Smith & Sons, Milverton . £1,999 0 © 
A. Wincott, Coventry : ‘ 3 ‘ ». 51,94 5R5 Ono 
Mr. JOHN WHITE, R. Stanton, Evesham ; : : é « (1,836. .0000 
W. Lissaman, jun., Chipping Campden . .» 1,789 ,ON 2 
. -£535 0 © Espley & Co., Evesham . ‘ ; , » £11,730 20,80 
. ¢Wi4o0 Ore R. Bowen, Leamington _. ; 5 : - 1,666 0 oO 
. 398 0 0 A. H. GorF, Alcester (accepted) d : » 1,586.5 40 
‘ « 3201.0 10 
. « 13090 0 =O HULL. 
For Putting-down Pump and Supplying Power for Pumping 
1,200 Gallons of Water per Hour for a Fortnight for 
Mr, THOMAS Testing Bore, for the Sculcoates Board of Guardians. 
R. Sidebottom, Uppingham . : 5 ‘ » £80. 10216 
; ave FP Barker & Aspey, Wilmington, Hull . ; | 37015810 
: 522 30 7O A. Johnson, Hull . ; 7 ’ . . -? B5RLOmO 
; Fano Da Aqueous Boring Co., Lambeth . : : - 35 09 0 
; MSEAG7* 90 40 H. Speck, Hessle (accepted ) : ; ; i‘h gomolea 
. ns 0G W. & J. Oliver, Hull ° : - > sash we 
q +1 5439 8D 7 
4 391 200 LONDON. 
: 359 © O| For Painting, &c,, Board-room and Offices, St. John’s Road, 
: 523 oe 2 S.W., for the Guardians of Wandsworth and Clapham 
Union. Mr. W. C. POOLE, Surveyor. 
C. Gurling . ; f ul - ‘ £18dia0  e 
Mr. atc Garrett . ° . : : . 2 «179.5940 
Ryan Bros. . ‘ . ‘ : “ . (ANSON OED 
> . £36 10 © F, Denyer : . > ‘ . - 155000 
F 9367s. 6 Thom © : : : : A : : + I50i10] 6 
27 100 BARBER & BELLAMY (accepted ) . . ; «uO pao) US 
: Yours 497 1H J. Hollands . F . P - 7 'e Mraeicy wile! ve) 
ao 07 § FOO C. Curd é 7 : : = 125 a0 40 
6tis A238 Stewart & Co. . : ; c »- 9510 oO 


RITCHIE & CO., 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


WYorkers. 


LUX-CALOR “aS 
Stove 3 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


Signs, Grilles, 
Lifts. 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


MAUGHAN’S 


PATENT 


en 


i 


ERS 


LONDON. 

‘ we Be 

\56,BOTHWELL St: 
“GLASCOW. | 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C.! 


THE LIMMER 


ESTAB.] 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Telephone, 


862, 


Telegrams, 


“IMMER, LONDOR.” ke 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’ 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EO. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake). 


Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
ovens #8), DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
SE ONE” ~—sCDARK GREEN. 
FoR PRIOHS AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


‘* Model Dwelling,’ New: 
LIMITED, 


N castle Exhibition, 1887. 

\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


MBROIDERY.—Altar Frontals, Dossals, - 


Alms Bags, Chalice Veils, Burses, Book- 
markers, Banners, &c., &c. : 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
CHURGH EMBRUIDERERS AND ARTISTS, 
22 to 24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
| PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 


ove 
ceil 
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LONDON—continued, NOTTINGHAM. 


For Making-up Seymour Road (Section 1), for the Hornsey | For Works for the Nottingham School Board. 
Urban District Council. Accepted Tenders. 


Mr, E. J. LOVEGROVE, Surveyor. 


J. Bloomfield, Tottenham . ; ; si LE VETNE iO F. Evans (Carlton Road Enlargement) - £2,099 18 6 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland Road . : - SL, TOMIOGTO G. A. Pillatt (Sub-division of Classroom at 

J. A. Jackson & Son, Stroud Green . J Roya ..o People’s College) . . . : heii 3,0 
T. ADAMS, Wood Green (accepted). , » OZ aA aed. PENARTH. 


For Repairs to Vaccination Stations and Work, for the 


Guardians of St. George-in-the-East. 
Burton & Tisdale : 7 : : 


Coates. : A Fi , ; 
Vigor . ‘ ; 

B. Young : 5 

H. Wall 2 : 5 

T. Wilson 


W. THORN (accepted) . 
LYME REGIS. 


For Forming Reservoir and Laying Pipes for Supply of Water, 
& 


Lyme Regis, for the Corporation. 


PHILLOTT, 12 and 13 Promenade, Cheltenham. 


Johnson Bros., Hereford . 

R. R. Facey, Taunton - 
Fisher & Cook, Launceston 

S. AMBROSE, Bath (accepted) . 
Perrin & Long, Sutton, Surrey. . 


NANTYMOEL. 


For Additions to School Buildings, Nantymoel, for the School 
Board. Mr, J. REES, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 


P. GAYLARD, Bridgend (accepied ) 
NUNEATON. 


For Erection of National Schools for 400 Children, 
Green. Messrs, J. R. NEALL & Son, Architects, Wolver- 


hampton, 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton . : 
T. Gudgeon, Attleborough , : 
Willcock & Co, Wolverhampton 
Swain & Whiter, Nuneaton 
H. Gough, Wolverhampton 
Guest & Son, Stourbridge 
Kelly & Son, Foleshill 
T. Smith, Chilvers Coton . 
W. JosHuA, Nuneaton (accepted) 


HAM 


For Private Improvement Street Works, for the Penarth Urban 
District Council. Mr. EpGar I. EVANS, Surveyor. 


of 23061390 Albert Crescent. 
= 230m Gn. O Escott & Ford, Penarth L441 14 6 
DRE ONO Mackay & Davies, Cardiff . ‘ 427 15 oO 
ae 21Op Onc Barnes, Chaplin & Co., Cardiff . 421 6 Io 
209 0 O E. H. PAGE, Cardiff (accepted ) 406 15 g* 
200 0 O Church Avenue. 
97> <O Escott & Ford . 7 : : : ; P2297. Fe 9 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. : Q : a lQze Eten 7 
E. H. Page . é é c ; 3 197. :1.3 2 
MACKAY & DAVIES (accepted) . : 166 19 4 


Messrs. WITTS 


Plassey Lane. 
Turner Bros. i a ‘ 


: : die etss O50 
. » £2,295 0 Oo Escott & Ford 152 19 6 
. - 2,127 0 0 Mackay & Davies I51 IL 5 
: sonextO7 EO 70 E. H. Page . : : ‘ é : 150 13 8 
» «+ 1,848 0 0 BARNES, CHAPLIN & Co. (accepted) . 136 0 6 
. #5099522 10,.:0 Newbridge Crossings. 

Barnes, Chaplin & Co. : : ; - — O9le 200 
Turner Bros. 7 A ; : Fé . oo 70m 40 
Escott & Ford . ; _ ; : : 7 Onn O 2 

Mackay & Davies : “ : : : omy Suna 
» +£050 0 0) FH Pace (accepted ) Sly ee eae ge 70 0 4 

: POCKLINGTON. 


at Abbey | For Enlargement of Workhouse, Pocklington, for the Guardians, 


Mr. H. L. TAcon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. 


C. Berkile, York : ; P 5 : -44945 12 5 

.£2,08I 0 oO ie Weswick Yorks). : : . : Et, OOAR On O 

P «  2,0105*0" "0 W. Bellarby, York . 5 3 : : 5 eH We OE 
; a 11,5900 “0 R, Dent, York . : : ; ; , 21. 47104, OO 
F a tou 3 238 M. Gage, Driffield . ; a : : F PCeY @) © 
; Je E7008 OO Shepherdson & Co, Driffield . x . 4,600 0 0 
: el 7 AOmNO? ©O A. Lyons, Malton . : ‘ 4.4256 OTEO. 
el, OOO AYO Kelsey & Sons, Goole : ; : 4,415 0 O 
<2e1,504> 0° °O T. S. ULLATHORNE, Selby (accepted) <0 5453.50m. Zeek 
“08,5 kO 7 OO R. J. Foley, Beverley : : ; 2 tee 4) 320 OO 


HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and BITSXMpD comp LETH In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c, 


PLANED STONE Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to,0rder. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


BY HER @ ROYAL 
MAJESTY'S B thes LETTERS PATENT. 
Established A.D. 1774, 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE, 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 

USTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded), The Manufacturers of 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac- 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goods. 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
ba toy to earehing yet offered. 

hey can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
a Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
coun 


y. 
N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
ore aba ee, either inside or outside with our Trade Mark— 

C) chor. "' 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S 


ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF NORMANDY. 


It is agreed by all who are competent to judge that 
JOHN SELL CoTMAN was one of the greatest of Huglish 
artists. 

Oorman’s ‘Architectural Antiquities of Normandy” 
is invaluable to architects, but as it was necessarily pub- 
lished at an almost prohibitive price, it can only be found 
in a few great libraries. Encouraged by the success ~ 
=4 which attended the publication of the water-colour 
drawings of CorMAN, the publisher has decided to repro- 
duce the entire work in “ The Architect,” with the letter- 
press descriptions by Dawson Turner. 
« | of the series commenced on Friday, July »5, 1895, The 
usual ink-photo illustrations will also appear in each 


i number. 
Mb ORO i PNY { ; 
MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. ROOF OF THE DAY | application should be made, as these numbers are likely to ” 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS,| PP. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


NEWPORT, MON. PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE 


CAMPBELL TILE Co, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


~~ ORN 


\L TILES FOR W/ 


LLS 


FLOORS. 


The publication -- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Nee ee 
FOR ge ek For Supply of F Se ponding st b dE 
Macad Flagging, Kerbing, Channellin or Supply of Furniture, including Laboratory an ecture- 
Bee Het erat nC | Ein tates AD ie eee wea room of the Victor Street Higher Grade School, for the 
Featherstone, near Pontefract. Messrs. GARSIDE & Salford School Board. 
HEDLEY, Surveyors, Corn Market, Pontefract. Bennett Furnishing Co, Glasgow. . £1,201 6 9 
D. Speight, Leeds. : ’ : , Bh 803 17 I0 Huddlestone & Wilson, Manchester : «> TO7O 1S.2¥s 
A. Brunton & Son, Hull . 4 y 1 1,673 7 4 J. Coates & Sons, Sunderland . : , > Steg Ure 
Ts Lane, Lincoln ys : : . : 3h ,666 250 G. E. Hawes, Norwich. . ‘1 ea 
Eastwood Bros., Morley . , 1 ‘ : 1,641 18 I Midland Educational Co., Birmingham ‘ : 907 14 9 
J. Bakeman & Co, Bradford . : - Reigecey ed ¢) Pearson & Brown, Pendleton . . . - -qSQGumib aes 
J. Speight, Leeds. ; : ‘ A405 Homo J. HEywoop, Manchester (accepted ) : » ., 840515010 
M. Hall, Bradford . : ; : JNL4OT 10780 Taylor & Co., Driffield . 835 19 0 
S. & W. Jowett, Brighouse * : 1,387 4 II Halstead Bros., Todmorden (Laboratory only) 375 10 O 
* Accepted, subject to being approved of by ‘the joint pro- SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
pevty owners. For Laying Pipe Sewer in Market Place, for the Corporation, 
READING. Mr. HAROLD HARLOCK, Boreees Surveyor. 
For Fencing Three Sides of New County Ground at Reading, iS ae py coe eee 5 4 ; ect a ? 
for the Berkshire County Cricket Club. E. Iles, Mitchant : f { ‘ ‘ ; 148 0 0 
ay ue onde ae . ee is W. Buxton, Prittlewell. . . , eee 
; : : 5 4 , : 
Payne, Sonning . 5 3 : 5 pi 260) 100 For Wi F SOUTHMOLTON: fon Eats 
M. Marshall, Godalming ; . | ; *Y581 OD or iring Factory Buildings for ectric Light, including 
Wessert@: Can Reading bes eee Generating Plant, for the Southmolton Shirt and Collar 
E. C. White, Basingstoke : 4 ; : a7 3 SO Seah eat Co, Limited. £715 0 0 
G. T.-Phillips, Wokingham: ; 4 ,-5. +) 259 10, 01 |g cpee Gurnam Tonden onion ann 10 
Matford S105), Oldham ; ; : ; Bee Be Brush Pisce Pagineeane Co., London | ee S ; 
i : 
W. RIDLEY & SONS (accepted) . ; ‘ 99249 10 BO J. C. Howell, Llanelly . Werte 
F. W. Ball, Bristol. : : : . 550 0 0 
ROTHERHAM. 
For Supply of a 6-h.p. Locomotive Traction Engine and 12} Paterson & need London } , i ‘ Ee a e 
Tons Steam Road Roller combined, also Two 4-Ton Trac- J. Glover & Go. Tondou : i i 457 13 0 
Water Cart and Sleeping Van, for the ; rae : : 
Ee Oa DigeetCsiicl pine ’ Macdonald & Collidge, Gloucester® < ... » S42 ONE 
Acme Immisch Electrical Works, London . . AISOL-O 
Wallis & Steevens, Basingstoke . : : , £685 0; © Petitt & Hands, London . . : : 1 40080) 0 
Aveling & Porter, Limited, Rochester : 047m OmEO Walsall Electrical Co., Walsall . ; : . i412 N4e OC 
T. Green & Sons, Leeds. ahs. vi 1030.10 10:0 H. ¥. Joel & Co., London . : ' ’ . 39400 70 
J. FowLER & Co, Leeds (accepted ) : 5 » 036 yo 9 W. L. Paterson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . ; . 1382 Gor 
D. McClure, Stockport : : ‘ : . 40momC 
SOUTHWOLD. H. T. Sully, Bristol . . - 322 0 0 
For Building a Small Detached Villa, Southwold. Mr. RD. NEWTON & HAWKINS, Taunton (accepted ) . 232 Ours 
MAwHoop, Architect, Chelmsford. J. A. Edmondson, London . : ; 29288-83270 
Ree e-Allen, Southwold ; ‘ : 2 ZO SO sO S. J. Waring, London . : 203.1050 
bee sb, Carter & Son, Southwold . ; ; » 45980 10 © Mavor & Coulson, Glasgow (without accumu- 
J. THOMPSON, Southwold (accepted ) ; 5 PS coOsT Gm © lators) : : . r , : . TOsOmS 


ASPINALLS EN 


FOR INSIDE AND OUTSIDE WORK. 
READY FOR USE. 


HIS ENAMEL, which has taken the Highest Award wherever 
exhibited, imparts a rich, glossy appearance to all surfaces 

to which it is applied, and dries with a hard impervious surface 
as washable as_ porcelain. It is admirably adapted for use in 
Hospitals and other large Institutions where sanitary conditions are 
of the first importance. One gallon will cover about seventy square 
yards on a non-porous surface, and is equal to about three gallons of 

mixed paint. 


ANY SHADE OR TINT MADE TO PATTERN. 


SOSSOSSHSOSSOSESHOHHOOHSHOHOHOSDOOO! 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., New Cross, London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT = 
STAFFORD. STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
For Wiring and Fitting the Infirmary for Electric Light, for | For Street Paving, for the Corporation. Mr. K. F. CAMPBELL, 
the Committee of the Staffordshire County Infirmary. Borough Engineer. 
Benham & Sons, London, W._. ; ; + £836 0 oO Hill & Conlan . ; . A . . £1,885 6 o 
Hall, Geary & Co., Burton-on-Trent . ; 796 10 9 Spooner & Co. . : : , 4 : weeloga, Qi4 
Spagnoletti & Crookes, London . : : 4 yy Hoy Xe) Hobbs & Co. . ; : : : P +70 fan .O 
W. O. Rooper, Stafford : ‘ : ROO ter Sasol H. Robinson . : - : : : ou 81,7740 5.5 
Laing, Wharton & Down, London. ~mOloaO.. O 
Corlett Electrical Engineering Co., Wigan. Ole, On. O ne. i TIE TON 3 
Northern Counties Electrical Construction Co. . 586 10 of For Building New Post Office, Tipton, for H.M. Office of 
. Fletcher, Hirst & Co., Burnley . : : oes OC sO Works. 
T.S. Anderson, Sheffield . . . «. « 880.0 0| W.Holland& Sons. . . . . + £31607 (oe) 
Walsall Electrical Co. er meer ieee Wt. Gough se) ey tier ee ye dee 3,160 0 oO 
Strode & Co,, London ‘ : 500m Oo. OC C.A. Horton . . : . . . - 2,985 0 O 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co. Birmingham ; Saree Ol O Smith & Pitts . . : . . . - 2,945 0 O 
F. W. Ball & Co., Bristol. . . 468 6 of J.H.Whittaker& Co . . . « « 2,940 0 Oo 
Corporation of Stafford Electricity Works : 491 15 3 Bradney & Lloyd. , . . . » 2,900 0 O 
S. J. Waring & Sons, Manchester - ; T2455 5/08'0 J. Dallow . . . . . . . 2,780 0 oO 
Lea, Son & Co., Shrewsbury . ; : PPALILIO. CO J. MALLIN (accepted ) . , . . + 2,770 0 0 
Ba Ue aie > orcgeok plumalatveowel| WALTHAMSTOW. 
Tobe. Kendal aes oiieekeee i ; ' a ee | Ok Sa ery a ae School, BER LBA. Aichi Waltham- 
DRAKE & GORHAM, London eA Bee GPa OE O stow. Mr. W. A. LONGMORE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
enue’ Druce Preston 319 0 0 Kiddle & Son, Bishopsgate. : : £21490 fo fo 
? } ; ae Fuller & Son, Walthamstow . : ; 2,206 0470 
J. A. Reed, Walthamstow. : : : - 1,998 ro) 
STANFORD RIVERS. R. & E. Evans, Peckham . =, 1,898 O89 
For Stable and Shed at Union House, Stanford Rivers, for the W. LAWRENCE, Waltham Abbey (accepted) 75 ,2,0035 OMG 
Guardians of Ongar Union. Mr. RICHARD MAWHOooD, Architect’s estimate . - a =, 45000, . OO 
Architect, Chelmsford. 
F, Noble & Son, Ongar : : ; : NiO02.0, 0 Na HARES SAG é 
R. Lemon Ongar é j ; ; MteC GO For New Infant School and Cloakrooms, for the Methodist 
H. BARLOW, Ongar (accepted ) RAN De diicece fea. game New Connexion British School, Waterloo. Messrs. 
GEORGE & Son, Architects, Old Square, Ashton-under- 
Lyn 
ST. LEONARDS. Mo 
For the Erection of a New School Chapel in Kenilworth Road, C. Keswick, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted ) - £332 15 o 

St. Leonards, for the Trustees of the Primitive Methodist WESTHOUGHTON. 

Chapel. For Construction of 1,900 Yards of 15-inch, 12-inch and 
aoaiter : : ‘ : : : £049 oO g-inch Pipe Sewers in Peel Street and Manchester Road, 
A. H. White ; : ; ; ; C Sy ey ae: for the Westhoughton Urban District Council. 
is G.- Hatton . 4s ‘ : : : : mojo. 0. 0 J. Hope, Bolton - : ; 4 “£1 OO4R 15 az 
H. E. Cruttenden ‘ é : : 5 est 410. 0 Brown, Phillips & Co, Wigan : : ; 953 5 4 
A. Ashdown : 5 A : c eS 5a Ol. O J. Orrell, Darwen. : 7708 OF 0 
Barter & Gasson . : ‘ ese, 0 0 W. & J. ‘COWBURN, Hindley (accepted) ct 730) ole 
ELDRIDGE & CRUTTENDEN (accepted ) : mazcz.O. 0} G. Baker, Norwich, . : : 70S a Oreo 


Tihe * PH AZAZ=TON ’”? LAMP 


CANNOT BE HBQUALLED 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary Le from 5 to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 


ELECTRICAL . FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 
of English Manufacture. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & CO., 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving siater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


s@9- For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 


ee ce ee Sm ee ii a RE PRS OL SE A. as Ss 
HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Arohiteotural 
Photography, 1895. —Awarded the Leeds Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural Photography, 1895. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 
11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, EC. 
Preven lolol” AN D HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WEST HAM. 


For Construction of Galvanised Corrugated Iron Building at 
Crawford Street, Canning Town, for the West Ham Town 


Council. Mr. Lewis ANGELL, Borough Engineer. 
W. Harbrow, Bermondsey . : ; : . £283 oO O 
Constructional Ironworks Co., Bow : 5 ett SS 
Humphreys, Limited, London . : : 23 /OmO 
Jones & Sons, Bow. : : ; 3 7 2TO FOO 
W. Whitford & Co., London : : : 198 10 O 
J. B. Hollom & Co., London - . : TOQyLOWwsO 
W. Glover & Sons, Warwick : 168 70 oO 
J. Lysaght, Bristol : - : : 169 90 Oo 
Croggon & Co., London. ‘ ' ‘ 167 13 oO 
BLACKWALL IRON Co., Blackwall (accefied ) 163 I0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock has just been erected upon the church tower 
Morchard Bishop, Devonshire, which shows time on a large 
dial and strikes the hours. The clock has been made generally 
to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe by Messrs. John Smith & 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 

RETURNS’ just available relating to the blast furnace pro- 
duction of the entire kingdom show that there are over 
7co furnaces erected, and of these 345 are at work at date. 
This number is an increase on three months ago of 15. Five 
new furnaces have been blown in in Cleveland, two in Scotland, 
two in Yorkshire, three in North and South Staffordshire and 
one each in Derbyshire, Lancashire and Northampton. 

THE new workhouse infirmary, Mildenhall, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


THE safes of Milner’s Safe Co., Limited, of Finsbury Pave- 
ment, have lately successfully resisted some most severe tests 
on the part of burglars, as letters of their clients testify. One 
was at the Post-office, New Cross Road, on the 3rd inst. 
Another test occurred on the 3rd ult, when the cabinet factory 
and timber yards of Messrs. S. J. Waring & Sons, Limited, 
were completely destroyed by fire, and, notwithstanding, the 
safe passed through the fiery ordeal and preserved its contents 
uninjured. In a third case, in regard of a jewel safe, Messrs. 


W. T. Fleming & Co., dating Rosario, July 31, write :—“ You 
will remember having sent out a jewel safe ; lately we have had 
inquiries from the owner regarding the opening of same, as the 
keys have been lost. This safe has been subjected to various 
proofs. It was handed to the man who robbed the National 
Bank treasury in this city, with all the tools he asked for, but 
he was not able to open it.” 

WE are informed by Mr. T. K. Freeman, F.G.S, that sam- 
ples of the De Lank Granite Company, Cornwall, can be sent, 
or may be inspected at 92 Victoria Street (ground floor), West- 
minster, and at 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras Station, N.W. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THe Mile End Board of Guardians have forwarded plans to 
the Local Government Board for lighting the workhouse pre- 
mises with electricity, at a cost of 5,000/. 

Tue electric lighting committee of the Islington Vestry 
have applied to the vestry for 2 5,0002,, in addition to the 
60,000/, already sanctioned for electric works in the parish. 

THE Corporation electric-lighting works at Stafford were 
opened on Tuesday by the mayor (Mr. C. H. Wright), in the 
presence of a large attendance of townspeople. 

Ar the meeting of the Wakefield City Council they 
adopted the minutes of their electric lighting committee, who 
recommended the acceptance of the following tenders for the 
supply of electric lighting plant :—Messrs. John Fowler & Co., 
Leeds, for supplying and erecting boiler-house plant, engine- 
house plant, and suitable board and instruments, 10,900/., and 
for transformers and switch board, 4482; the Insulated Wire 
Company, Prescott, for the supply and erection of underground 
work, 3,192/. 3s. 4@.; the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company, for the supply of arc lamps and posts, 252/. 1os.; the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, for the supply of meters, 
223/. 18s.; and Mr. Thomas Smith, Rodley, for the erection of 
the overhead crane, 253/. 

THE installation of electric light has been successfully 

inaugurated at Tunbridge Wells. 

THE Leeds City Council have decided in favour of electric 
propulsion for the city tramways—the overhead trolley system 
throughout, excepting in the centre, where power will be 
derived from aconduit. The conduit is regarded as an experi- 
ment, however, and a short length will first be laid to see how 
it will work in connection with the overhead system, ; 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


LONDON # DEPOTS— 


OLITE, “on Head Off BATEL 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” ® G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
# OOLITE, BATH.” ca CES . wet L. & S.W.R., NINE Evms, S.W. 


Inconporatine PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & O0., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd, 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


KS P 
QUARRIES. Glu fe, Aue ai 8 | QUARRIES. | @& ky 
MONK’S PARK. f' an enti gen _ BOX GROUND. 
PRES COMBE DOWN. 
Sum a! +e FOr pine Be rene "STOKE GROUND. | 
LUE 48g To be WESTWOOD GROUND. | | 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. Wh** gyi obtained only of | WINSLEY GROUND. Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. \TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


a PARQUET FLOORINGS <==. 0AK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch and 3-inch thick. EAPARLENEREE 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


—=aARTISTIC 


JOINERY. 


& aay TURPIN’ 
‘ == PATENT 4 
oe i ial INTER- 
oa LW | WL} Lockine 
}| et Et Eel] )6= SYSTEM 


. aaa Sera ks 
MARBLE MOSAIC Concrete, Stone, X 
PAVEMENTS 


Executed in all 
Styles. 


NS 
Y 


os. le 


i 


S NZS 


LA 


Ww 


Wie 


and Deal Floors. 


Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick, 


Laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See section.) 


i-inch Parquet. 


SF SSE ee rary we Wood Backing. 
ESTABLISHED 23 YEARS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


VARIETIES. 


To provide extra security for life in case of fire, the 
Douglas Town Commissioners have ordered fire escapes 
reaching to the top of the highest houses in Douglas, the fire 
brigade under Superintendent O’Hara has been strengthened, 
members of the fire brigade, also the principal hotels are being 
placed in telephonic communication with the fire station, and 
the fire station is being improved. 

IT is intended to place a peal of eight bells in the tower of 
St. Kentigern’s Church, Aspatria, Some money has been 
already collected towards this purpose, and two bells have been 
promised. 

THE public works committee, Cardiff, have decided to let 
by contract the wood laying of the different streets in the town. 

AT the meeting of the Tiverton Town Council, the borough 
engineer (Mr. J. Siddalls) presented a report on the disposal of 
the sewage of the town. The scheme will, he estimates, cost 
approximately 3,200/. 

THE Local Government Board have authorised a loan of 
about 1,960. to the Hunstanton authorities for building public 
offices and 655/. for street improvements. Contracts for the 
building are to be obtained. 

THE Scunthorpe Urban District Council have received a 
report from Mr. Stevenson, C.E., London, who had been en- 
gaged to examine the bore-hole and beck or spring in ‘“‘ Rough 
Bottom Plantation.” He recommended that two bore-holes 
of 9 inches diameter should be sunk, and a reservoir of 600,000 
gallons capacity placed on the hill a short distance to the east 
of the proposed pumping-station. He estimated the cost of 
works, mains and reservoir at 18,870/., exclusive of land, water 
rights and wayleave. 

IT is stated that a staff of surveyors has arrived at Dover 
for the purpose of commencing the surveying of the area for 
the National Harbour, for which there was a vote on account 
by Parliament this year. All the plans are to be completed by 
March next, The actual work is to be commenced by mid- 
summer. 

THE ratepayers of Heywood have by a poll declared them- 
selves against the establishment of a School Board. There 
were against the Board 1,923 and for 1,257. 

AN inquiry has been held in the Town Hall, Carlisle, as to 
the application by the Town Council for power to borrow 
4,896/. for street improvement, construction of refuse destructor 
and the provision of street orderly-bins. 


A SCHEME is proposed for the construction of an undercliff 
drive on Bournemouth promenade at an estimated cost o 
35,000/. 

A FIRE, which caused damage to the extent of 17,000/., 
has occurred at Higginbotham’s cotton mill, Glasgow. Two 
girls were burned to death. 

THE Colwyn Bay Urban District Council have decided to 
borrow 12,000/. to spend on the construction of a magnificent 
promenade extending along the whole of the Colwyn Bay sea 
front to Old Colwyn. A syndicate has also been formed. for 
the erection of a pier and concert pavilion, 

THE extensive engineering and foundry premises in 
Paisley known as Snawdoun Works, with adjoining tenement 
of dwelling-houses and stables, have been sold at the upset 
price of 3,3752. 

AT the meeting of the Caithness County Council the 
construction of seven new roads was agreed to. Arrangements 
are now complete for proceeding with new piers at Scarfskerry, 
Dwarwick Head and Duncansbay. It was also agreed to 
apply for a Government guarantee for a light railway from 
Wick to Lybster. 

THE Government have selected Mr. Whitehouse as engineer 
for the proposed railway in Uganda, 

A METEOROLOGICAL observatory has been opened on the 
summit of the Brocken, the highest mountain in the Harz 
range, the mythical meeting-place of the witches on “* Walpurgis 
Nacht.” 

THE Prince of Wales has presented to the parish of 
Badingley, part of his Norfolk estate, a new and ornamented 
iron church with thatched roof, in place of the church of 
St. Felix, built centuries ago upon the foundation of one of the 
oldest churches in the country, and now in ruins beyond repair. 

FROM a return just issued concerning the metropolitan 
water supply in the month of August, during which month, it is 
incidentally mentioned, the Thames was, at its highest point, 
I inch, and at its lowest point 6 inches, below the average 
summer level, it appears that each day there was taken 
from the river nearly 123,000,000 gallons, the supply from the 
Lea and other sources bringing the daily consumption in 
London up to 209,636,295 gallons. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S new Indian love-story, one of the 
most effective poems in prose from the pen of this unique 
writer, has been secured exclusively for Zhe Gentlewoman, and 
its serial publication will begin shortly in that paper. 
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AT the meeting of the Aberdeen Harbour Board, plans were 
adopted for the improvement of Torry harbour. The new 
harbour will cost 4,700/. 

THE London County Council, at their meeting this week, 
decided to carry out two extensive schemes for the clearance 
of insanitary property. One applies to the Churchway (Somers 
Town) area, and involves the displacement of 1,086 persons, at 
an estimated expenditure (which would have been considerably 
greater but for the action of Lady Henry Somerset, one of the 
freeholders) of 39,150/. The other area is that lying im- 
mediately north of the Strand, adjoining Clare Market and 
the southern end of Drury Lane, and in this case the number 
of persons to be displaced is 3,038, and the estimated cost is 
216,500/. 

THE Parish Council of Thornton Dale have resolved to 
restore the ancient market cross in order to preserve it from 
falling into further decay. 

THE Dumfries Antiquarian Society are about to petition the 
Duke of Buccleuch to grant permission tu enclose and preserve 
the more important portions of the Roman military tower at 
Barrens, in Annandale, lately discovered and still in process of 
excavation. 

A MEMORIAL window designed by Mr. John Honeyman, 
A.R.S.A., has been placed in St. Michael’s Church, Merchiston, 
Edinburgh. 

THE Glasgow Architectural Association formally took pos- 
session of their new and commodious rooms at 187 Pitt Street 
on Saturday afternoon, when there was a large attendance of 
the members and their friends. Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., 
presided. 

BAILIE SHEARER will give a lecture on “Old Glasgow” 
at the Glasgow Corporation Galleries to-morrow (Saturday). 

THE conversazione of the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on Thursday evening last week, under the 
presidency of Mr. William Henman. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE WEST HAM TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE AND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


CHURCH OF TAMERVILLE. 


J. W. WATSON, CLARK & CO. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


IT is stated that one of Mr. John Henry Cooke’s sons has 
completed arrangements for the erection of a new circus in 
Paisley. 

THE erection of the new premises of the Manchester and 
Liverpool District Banking Company, Limited, in Bradshaw- 
gate, Bolton, is to be proceeded with at once. Messrs. R. 
Neill & Sons, of Manchester, have secured the contract. 

NEW rules governing the relationship between the master 
builders of Swansea and operative carpenters and joiners have 
been signed by representatives of both parties, and the strike, 
which has lasted fifteen weeks, terminated. One of the new 
rules provides that if any alterations are desired in the rules 
they shall be effected by five months’ notice, to expire May I. 
The rate of wages is to remain at 8d. per hour. 


PLANS are being prepared for the Edinburgh Town Council 
for new sub police stations in South Back of Canongate and 
Abbeyhill, these stations to take the place of the existing stations 
at St. Leonard’s.and Canongate. , 

THE annual dinner of the Northampton Master Builders’ 
Association was held in the Old Reading-room, Town Hall, 
about IIo sitting down to the repast, provided by Mr. W. F. 
Tipler, Franklin’s Restaurant. The chairman of the Associa- 
tion (Mr. R. Cosford) presided, Mr. G. J. Fisher occupying the 
vice-chair. 


NEW IRONWORKS ON THE DEE. ~ 


THE Chester Chronicle is informed that Messrs. John Sumners 
& Sons, of the Globe Ironworks, Stalybridge, have purchased 
upwards of forty-three acres of land adjoining the Hawarden 
Bridge and the river Dee for the purpose of constructing 
extensive works for the manufacture of galvanised corruged iron 
roofing sheets, steel nail strips and sheets, nails, &c., and that 
the works are to be proceeded with at once, the contracts 
having been let. This is the commencement of an important 
industry due to the construction of the M. S. and L. Railway 
and the Dee and Birkenhead Railway from Hawarden Bridge, 
and there is no reason why before long the whole river frontage 
should not be taken up by similar extensive works requiring 
large areas of land. It will be remembered that when the late 
River Dee Company attempted to construct an embankment 
between Connah’s Quay and Burton, upwards of twenty years 
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ago, it was then thought that.a great part of the 2,300 acres of 
land enclosed would be used for works requiring isolation and 
large areas, and eighty acres were actually sold for gunpowder 
works, which were never constructed owing to the embankment 
breaking eighteen months after it was completed. The in- 
tended works of Messrs Sumners will be on the site of 
the Chester golf pavilion. As Messrs. Sumners expect to 
employ about two or three hundred hands and consume about 
a thousand tons of coal per week at their Hawarden Bridge 
Works, no doubt both Chester and Connah’s Quay will reap 
some benefit, especially if other large manufacturers see the 
advantage of making use of the new railways and the river 
Dee, and constructing further works on its banks, where no 
doubt before long quite a town will spring up. 


PUBLIC FOUNTAIN, PONTYPRIDD. 


THE public fountain which Mr. Alfred Thomas, M P., pre- 
sented to the town of Pontypridd was lately unveiled. The 
design was by Mr. Charles B. Fowler, architect, and was 
selected in competition It was arranged to admit of.the 
introduction of ancient British ornament from the crosses of 
Glamorganshire, examples of which may be found at Llantwit, 
Margam, Coychurch, Llandough, Llandaff (Bishop’s Palace 
garden), and also at Penally in Pembrokeshire. The canopy 
is of one stone supported on four square angle shafts, which 
rest on a square battered base and angle pilasters. The base 
rises on two moulded steps of quatrefoil outline. The four 
bowls with centre block are also cut out of one stone. Goats’ 
heads are carved on the lower angles of the canopy, and the 
ornament varies throughout on the different faces. The struc- 
ture is capped with a design of the arms of Wales in hammered 
copper, adapted from the dragon of Cymru, supporting the 
cross of Cadwaladr, and surmounted by a lamp with a dove on 
top. The design throughout is symbolical of ancient Druidism. 
The two dragons, one golden and the other red, were symbols 
used by the Druids’ The central jet, to play at will, rises to 
the centre of the canopy. The overflow from the main basins 
supply the cattle and dog troughs. The Welsh mottoes cut on 
the bowls are “Heb Dduw Heb Ddim” and “ Duw a Digon,” 
and there is also on the base an inscription giving the name of 
the donor and the date of the gift. The sculptors were Messrs. 
Martyn, of Cheltenham ; the copperwork, including arms, jets, 
&c., being carried out by Messrs. Letheren, of Cheltenham. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE report of the council of Queen’s College for the academical 
year ended Michaelmas, 1895, states that in consequence of 
the decrease in income from the fees of students, accompanied 
with increased expense in repairs to the college buildings owing 
to the severity of the last winter, the expenditure has exceeded 
the income. A very serious fire broke out on the premises 
adjoining the college, and the college buildings very narrowly 
escaped being destroyed by the fire. Considerable damage 
was done to the roof and upper rooms of the college buildings, 
and the furniture, carpets and books in the warden’s and tutors’ 
rooms were considerably damaged. Insurance has covered the 
damage to the college property, but not that done to the 
warden’s. During the whole of the vacation the warden’s 
room and the rooms next to Messrs. Lee’s premises have been 
practically uninhabitable, and the warden has had to send his 
children away from Birmingham in consequence. The council 
regret to have to add that a portion of the wall left standing 
after the fire fell over on the college side, and broke through 
the roof and ceilings of one of the upper rooms and of the 
corridor. The workmen on the roof only just escaped being 
crushed by the falling mass. The walls and ceilings of the 
rooms and corridors are even now so damp that nothing can 
be done to repair them ; and it seems likely that some time 
must still pass before it will be possible to place the college in 
proper condition. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS AT ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 


ON Monday, the 14th inst. Mr. William Pollitt, general 
manager of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way, laid the foundation-stone of the artisans’ dwellings which 
the company are erecting in connection with their extension to 
London. The buildings, which are at the junction of Grove 
Road and St. John’s Wood Road, cover an area of 4} acres, 
and will accommodate 2,690 persons, there being 540 sets of 
rooms. Mr. Pollitt, who was presented with a silver trowel 
and ivory mallet, on formally declaring the stone laid, said it 
was thirty years since a new railway had been brought into 
London, but he was certain it would tax the ingenuity of the 
greatest engineers and surveyors to find means of getting 
another into London on the north side of the city. It was 
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owing to the compulsory powers of Parliament that they had 
erected those dwellings, as about 3,000 of the working popula- 
tion had been displaced owing to the new line. Some people 
had complained of their pulling down the old house of Sir 
Edward Landseer, but it was very dilapidated, and it was quite 
time it was put to a better use. The total cost of the buildings 
was something like 250,000/, but he believed with careful 
management there would be a fair and reasonable return on 
the outlay. 


THE BREWERS’ EXHIB!TION. 


ALTHOUGH for brevity’s sake known by this title, the seven- 
teenth annual gathering, which opens at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, on Monday, October 21, is much more com- 
prehensive than its name implies, inasmuch as it is not only an 
exhibition, but a market for brewers, maltsters, distillers and 
allied traders. No efforts have been spared to make the show 
an interesting one, and many more firms are exhibiting this 
year. The number of exhibits will, of course, be correspond- 
ingly increased, and in the display of the latest and customary 
appliances and inventions of interest to the trade, the exhi- 
bition will be found up to date. The malting barley competition 
will again form an element of unusual interest, several foreign 
governments taking part therein; the list of awards has been 
considerably added to and the number of classes extended. To 
further the joint interests of farmers and brewers valuable 
prizes are this year offered for English hops ; and a gold medal 
and other recognitions are announced for the best ginger ale 
and fermented beverage. There will be trade meetings during 
the week, and the railway companies are running an exceptional 
number of cheap trains to facilitate the attendance of the trade. 
Altogether the outlook for the 1895 exhibition is most satis- 
factory. 


RIBBLE NAVIGATION IMPROVEMENT. 


At the first borough funds meeting held at Preston, to consider 
the advisability of purchasing the old Ribble Navigation Com- 
pany’s undertaking, the question was decided in the affirmative, 
and the Corporation paid 72,000/. for it, although it was itself 
a considerable shareholder. It was afterwards decided to 
divert the Ribble and make a 4o-acre dock, the cost to be 
certainly not more than 650,000/,, as stated by the then chair- 


man of the Ribble committee. Already the Corporation, up to 
March 31 last, have expended upon the scheme 1,123,745/., 
according to the borough treasurer’s account just issued, and 
they now propose to go to Parliament for powers to borrow 
and expend a further sum of 160,000/, This, it is stated, is 
absolutely necessary, so that primarily greater dredging power 
may be provided to prevent the river from silting up, Of the 
sum mentioned, it is proposed to devote 20,000/. to additional 
dredging force ; but altogether 68,000/. is to be set apart for the 
improvement of the navigable channel, including the dredging ; 
and the remainder is to provide among other things a light- 
ship, a graving dock, and the enclosure of the dock with a 
brick wall 10 feet high. It is expected that an additional depth 
of 6 feet of water will be obtained in the channel of the river, 
so that at the lowest neap tide vessels of 14 feet draught will 
be able to come up to the dock with 6 inches of water under 
them, and at the lowest spring tides 12 inches. It is antici- 
pated that there will be a profit of 31,0007. on the year’s work- 
ing, against a loss of 3,366/. in 1894, and a loss of 7,883/ in 
1893. 


ELECTRIC TRAMS IN BRISTOL. 


FOLLOWING the example of Leeds and Walsall, the Bristol 
Tramways Company, who have one of the smartest worked 
services in the kingdom, and have carried 150 million pas- 
sengers in the twenty years of the company’s existence, opened 
on Monday four miles of electric tram line from Bristol to St. 
George and Kingswood. These populous suburbs, the centre 
of the boot and shoe industry, with a population of about 
60,000, will thus be brought into close communication with the 
city. Theconstruction of the line involved an outlay of 50,000, 
The contractors are the British Thomson-Houston Company. 
The overhead trolley system has been adopted, and it is prac- 
tically the most complete of its kind, having all the newest 
equipments. It has the advantage of being able to meet 
gradients of every character, an important consideration 
in a hilly country like that surrounding Bristol, and in 
the extension pretty nearly every difficulty to be met with 
in the construction work had to be encountered, the 
contour of the line and dense street traffic offering great 
obstacles. There is a double track for most of the route, 
and at the starting-point are four crossovers to suit any 
arrangement of traffic. The sharpest incline is one of 15 for 
2co yards. The trial trip occupied half an hour. At the 
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luncheon afterwards it was stated that in St. George parish 
there had been an increase of only 248 per annum in popula- 
tion for forty years prior to trams being used, whilst during the 
tram service of the last twenty years the district had grown at 
the rate of I,o0o per annum, and houses were being built at 
the rate of 250 a year. 

Dr. Silvanus Thompson recognised in generous terms the 
success of the undertaking, and said that Bristol, profiting by 
past experience elsewhere, had really provided the pioneer 
line in electric tramways in England, whilst there could be no 
objection to the overhead wires, looking at the plan on which 
they had been constructed in Bristol, and the way in which the 
wire had been safeguarded at all points. 


FLAT-ROOFED HOUSES IN BELFAST. 


A NOVELTY is to be seen in Belfast in consequence of the 
introduction of flat-roofed houses by the Vulcanite Roofing 
Company, 102 Donegall Street, Belfast. The plans submitted 
by this company were accepted for the building of the houses 
by the Corporation, the chairman remarking that he had seen 
such houses on the Continent. To breathe fresh air all that is 
necessary is to walk out of a door leading on to the roof, which 
is flat, the walls carried up sufficiently high to obviate any 
danger of falling off. 

This patent vulcanite roof can be used for many purposes, 
such as bleaching or drying, open-air refreshment places, play- 
grounds for children, gardens to grow flowers, vegetables, &c 
Upon large buildings fitted with this roofing people can 
have games of tennis, bowls, football or bicycle races. It is 
also suitable for all kinds of buildings, from a palace down to 
an ordinary shed, and it is claimed that the temperature in 
the rooms beneath this roof in summer and winter is more 
equable than under any other kind of roof. The garden roof 
will be a great boon to hospitals, as patients will be able to 
breathe the purest air and enjoy the sight of flowers and fruit. 
The vulcanite roofing is acknowledged by authorities and 
insurance offices to be a fireproof roofing of the first order, 
and gives firemen greater facilities for dealing with neigh- 
bouring fires. The roofing material is of a bituminous horn- 
like and elastic substance, and acquires in course of time a 
metal-like hardness, spreading out without a seam or joint 
as an unbroken surface. It is absolutely impervious to water, 
snow and dust. We are informed that it has been fifty 


years in use in many other parts of the world, and never 
yet been known to be damaged by storm. It is entirely free 
from the influence of climate, and its durability is superior to 
any other kind of roofing, needs no repairing, and is cheaper 
than any other system. It has been adopted in most of the 
principal continental buildings, including the Sultan’s palace, 
also in France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Austria, 
Russia, &c, 


WAVERLEY STATION IMPROVEMENTS, EDINBURGH. 


THE clearances of old property by the North British Railway 
to the east of the Waverley Station are greater, says the 
Scotsman, than any operations of the kind that have taken 
place since the Chambers Improvement Act, over a quarter of 
a century ago. Macdowall Street, Gilmore Street, a large 
part of Cranston Street, the north end of several of the Canon- 
gate closes, all the dwelling-houses in New Street, and the 
whole of the western section of the old North Back of the 
Canongate from New Street westwards have disappeared, and 
a population estimated at not far short of 2,000, thereby dis- 
placed. This extensive demolition of property to make way 
for railway extensions of various kinds has been very observable 
to travellers by the North British Railway, with many of whom 
it has been a matter for wonder what the railway company 
mean to do with this extensive area when it has been cleared. 
Before speaking of that, it may be said that the con- 
tractors, Messrs. James Young & Sons, Bryson Road, 
to whom this large and important contract has been ertrusted, 
have found little of an interesting antiquarian character in 
pulling down the old houses, a considerable number of which 
were little better than slums and ripe for removal. The houses 
in New Street were of a more substantial character. New 
Street was one of the later additions to Old Edinburgh, and, as 
compared with some of the other parts of the old burgh now 
demolished, is of modern date. It was a last resort of the 
aristocratic society of the eighteenth century to remain on the 
burgh side of the Nor’ Loch prior to the exodus to the New 
Town which followed shortly afterwards. According to Wilson 
the chief names associated with New Street are Lord Kames, 
the celebrated judge and philosopher, who removed from the 
Mint Close to occupy one of the new, and what in those days 
must have been rather superior mansions in New Street ; Lord 
Hailes, author of “ The Annals of Scotland ;” Sir Philip and 
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Lady Betty Anstruther, and Dr. Young, a leading physician of 
the period. Miss Jean Ramsay, a sister of Allan Ramsay, also 
lived till an advanced age in this street. The houses had 
sunk areas, with substantial wine and other cellars below them. 
The main entrance was by a flight of steps over the area, In 
clearing away the New Street houses, the contractors were 
very much struck with the substantial manner in which the 
cellarage was built, as also the walls and partitions. The 
closes affected include the north end of Rae’s Close, Kinloch’s 
Close and Morocco Close. The facade of Morocco Land 
towards the Canongate is still adorned with a curious figure of 
a turbaned Moor, placed on a corbelled projection, around 
which and the house itself has been woven one of the romantic 
legends of Old Edinburgh. The Canongate end of the close 
has not, however, been interfered with, so that the nigger— 
who, with all deference to the legend, closely resembles a 
tobacconist’s advertisement—will remain to look down from 
his pedestal on the busy street below, as he has done for so 
many years. In taking down the buildings in the North Back 
of the Canongate several old wells were met with, all of which 
save one had been constructed by the brewers of the neigh- 
bourhood. One, however, was of a more ancient character, 
and had evidently supplied in the olden times the inhabitants 
of the North Back with water. It was about 80 feet in depth, 
and was with the others filled up by shooting down it as much 
rubbish as it would hold. 

The new railway works in progress are of an important and 
extensive kind. Fromthe North Bridge eastward to the old 
line of Cranston Street—a thoroughfare now abolished—a new 
covered passenger station will be erected, in which the plat- 
forms for the London and east-going local trains will be situated. 
This will include the area at present occupied by the grain 
shed at the Low Calton and the old North Back of the Canon- 
gate, This latter thoroughfare has been diverted close to the 
foot of the Calton rock, between it and which there will now 
not be any buildings. The curve and gradient of the street 
will be much improved, its junction with the Low Calton 
beneath the Regent Arch being much higher up the ‘slope than 
formerly. The street will be suitably causewayed, and will 
have paved footpaths on each side—that on the north side 
being separated from the rock by an iron railing. The 
diversion of the North Back is continued as far as the New 
Street Bridge, which is at present being greatly widened so as 
to carry the new set of rails which are to be taken through 
the new Calton tunnel. As the goods subway at Cranston 


Street and the foot subway at Logan’s Close, under the 
railway, are now abolished, all the passenger and cart traffic 
of these thoroughfares will have to go by the North Back and 
New Street ; but with the improved gradients of the North 
Back, traffic from Leith to the old town of Edinburgh should 
find its way in an increasing volume by this new route. 
Coming to the south side and starting from Lindsay’s Build- 
ings, at the north-west corner of Market Street, it may be 
noted tirst that a new retaining wall is being built here, which 
will be carried almost in a straight line due east along the 
boundary of the railway property to New Street. It will be 
continued along New Street to the railway bridge there, and 
returned from the north side of the bridge along the North 
Back of the Canongate to the Low Calton The foundations of 
this wall at Market Street are being carried 20 to 25 feet 
deeper than those of the present structure, and so soft is the 
bottom found—it being evidently part of the old Nor Lech— 
that it has been considered necessary to drive heavy piles, 23 feet 
in length by 12 inches across, through the sludgy ground. Market 
Street east of the North Bridge, instead of as formerly sloping 
away towards Macdowall Street, is to be carried at about the 
same level as that portion of it where it meets Jeffrey Street, 
right along the south side of the railway boundary wall, to form 
a junction with New Street at its southern end. At Cranston 
Street this new Market Street will be 20 feet above its old 
level. The extensive area to the north of the retaining wall— 
including the old portion of Market Street and the entrance 
near the same place to the present goods shed, the sites of 
Macdowall Street, Gilmore Street, the .Fish Market and 
Cranston Street, and the ends of the old closes already referred 
to—has been excavated, the southern portion of it to the level 
of the present passenger rails, the more northern 20 feet below 
that, so as to be available for a variety of railway purposes. 
The Suburban Railway platform will still be kept outside 
of the wall of the reconstructed passenger station, but 
it will be extended for a considerable length eastward 
of the North Bridge, and will be covered with umbrella roofs as 
at present. The existing goods shed will be removed to make 
way for it, and the new goods shed will occupy the ground now 
being cleared between Cranston Street and New Street. Below 
the rail level, and extending right under the new goods shed, 
have been constructed by means of arching an extensive block 
of underground stores. The heavy masonry walls carrying 
the arches are 4 feet 6 inches thick, and the arches themselves, 
which will have to sustain the floor of the goods shed, ate 
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2 feet 6 inches thick. The materials of which the arches are 
built are brick and cement, and in the vaulting of this extensive 
area, which embraces 12,009 superficial yards, about five 
millions of bricks will be required. These underground stores 
are arranged on two sides of a main avenue 24 feet in width. 
They will have concrete floors, and are to be lighted through- 
out with electricity. The entrance to them is by a spacious 
archway at the foot of New Street. A section of the vaults 
will be utilised for the storage of grain, These will be provided 
with iron shoots, down which the grain can be discharged 
direct from the waggons. All of them will be in communica- 
tion by hydraulic lifts with the goods station above. The 
portion of these stores not required for railway storage purposes 
will be let to general traders. The goods shed, which will be 
built of brick, is to be 600 feet long by 200 feet in width. 
Immediately to the north of it will be a grain shed above 
ground. The sole entrance to the new goods shed will be by 
New Street, 

In connection with these works the contractors, at the 
expense of the railway company, have put in several new sewers 
—in the North Back, along New Street, under the Waverley 
Station, and in Market Street—their capacity ranging from 
6 feet by 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet, and the new streets 
referred to are also being made solely at the charges of the 
railway company. These and other railway works now in pro- 
gress have given a great impetus to trade during the summer. 
No fewer than 609 men and 12o horses and carts were employed 
on this contract alone during the summer months, and work 
will be actively prosecuted whenever possible during the winter 
by a staff not greatly diminished in size, though the bulk of the 
carting work in connection with the excavations has now been 
overtaken. The contractors’ engineer for this contract is Mr. 
Douglas Westland. ' 


STANDARDS OF LENGTH AT MASON COLLEGE. 


THERE has recently been laid down in the yard between the 
science and medical schools of Mason College, says the 
Birmingham Post, a series of exact standards of length, the 
longest being Ico feet. The series of lengths marked is— 


6 6-10 feet | 10 feet | 50 feet | 


3m. 


4 inches 
100 mm, 


66 feet | 100 feet 
20 m. 


33 feet 
10 m. 


2m. 


There are thus seven lengths marked in English units and five 
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in French units. They are defined by fine lines scribed upon 
the polished horizontal surfaces of hard gun-metal plates. 
These are leaded into recesses cut in the upper surfaces of 
large blocks of the Welsh sandstone grit called “ Minerva.” 
The plates were first carefully bedded in these recesses, and 
then, after the lead was poured and cold, it was hammered up 
hard with hammer and punch. The stones are Io inches by 
Io inches at their upper surfaces, their bases about 14 inches 
square being 16inches to 20 inches deep. They are a remnant 
of a quantity of stone employed round the doorway of the 
bottom entrance to the Council House, nearest the Town Hall, 
and had been kept seasoning in Messrs. Barnsley & Sons’ 
stoneyard for fifteen years before being used. These blocks 
are bedded upon Portland cement concrete g inches deep, 
and the concrete is built up to the surface monolithically 
round each stone a thickness of Io inches to 12 inches. 
The foundation of this yard is itself a concrete almost as 
hard and solid as are these newly-set monolithic masses, which 
are each about 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet square by 2 feet 3 inches 
deep. This part of the work was done by Messrs, Barnsley & 
Sons, and the gun-metal plates were supplied by Messrs. Hunt & 
Mitton. For the protection of the plates, each is covered by a 
stout brass plate easily removed by merely loosening one screw, 
and each stone block is covered by a large wooden block to 
prevent barrows and carts being taken over it. The lengths 
were transferred from a 100 feet steel tape. The marks on 
these steel tapes are coarse, but each mark has its two edges . 
fairly sharply defined, and the measurement was in each case ~ 
taken from the centre between these two edges. The tape was 
sent to Kew Observatory to have its errors at the places to be 
used tested. These errors were then measured at recorded 
temperatures, and under a constant pull of 3 lbs applied to the 
tape. The tape was then stretched across the college yard, with 
precisely the same pull kept constant throughout the whole 
work of marking off. The work of marking off was done by 
Mr. William Mavitta, of 88 Aston Street, and Professor Smith 
left entirely in his hands the determination of the method to be 
followed. Mr. Mavitta has done this work free of charge, out 
of love of his special work, and for the benefit of the college and 
the town. A fine steel wire was stretched across the series of 
blocks, and from this the scribed cross-lines were squared off. 
The actual marking off was done by help of a micrometer screw 
instrument specially designed and made by Mr. Mavitta for 
this occasion, it being graduated to 1-1o00th of an inch. For 
each mark the error as found at Kew, due correction being 
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made for change of temperature, was measured off by help of 
this instrument from the exactly measured centre of the line on 
the steel tape. The instrument then immediately made the 
mark upon the gua-metal plate. The temperature through this 
marking was higher than that at which the tape had been tested 
at Kew. Mr. Mavitta was assisted by Mr. H. M. Waynforth 
in the calculation of the temperature corrections and otherwise. 
Professor Smith feels confident that no error of so much as 
I-Iooth of an inch occurs in any of the scribed lines. Unfor- 
tunately the yard is not a dead level, so that the 100 feet block 
stands 114 inches higher than the others. Up to 66 feet, how- 
ever, the line is practically level. No better location for the 
standards could be found. The cost of this work has been 
considerable, and has been defrayed partly by the college and 
partly by subscriptions from Messrs. Mathew & Son, Lea & 
Thornberry, Henman, Rabone, J. Cossins, R. Godfrey, the 
Architectural Association and Professor Smith. The college 
council have given authority to allow engineers, surveyors, 
architects and instrument makers to test their chains and other 
instruments on these standards free of charge during the pre- 
sent year and until other regulations may become necessary. 
They are the only accurate standards of long length existing in 
the Midlands. 


IMPROVEMENT OF VENICE. 


A CONGRESS of men of science, to consider the subjects of 
hydrology and climatology, has been just held in Venice. 
Much praise was given to the authorities of the city for the 
new water supply, the baths, and especially the opening of the 
“Canal of San Marco” and the restoration to Venice of its 
new port, “The Port of the Lido.” This port, which was 
originally the main entrance from the Adriatic to Venice, was 
allowed to silt up under Austria, and it has now been cleared 
out by the Italian Government, under the direction of the 
“Genio Civile di Venezia””. Where 6 feet of water entered 
before, 60 feet enter now, with the result that the largest ships 
in all weathers can ride safely into the lagoons of. Venice. 
The islands to the north of Venice, which were rendered 
malarial in summer owing to the scarcity and sluggishness of 
the currents of water, are now again healthy and habitable at 
all seasons of the year. Another subject discussed was “ Free 
Commerce in Waters salsojodiche.”. In many mountainous 
parts of Italy, as in the Apennines between Forli and Florence, 
there are a number of salt springs. But the salt water also 


contains iodine. These springs are guarded, as salt is a 
Government monopoly. But the poor people manage to get 
the water for the sake of the salt. In extracting the salt they 
do not get rid of the iodine, and using the salt with this 
ingredient in it, many of them become insane. Other subjects 
discussed that have an importance in such a country as Italy, 
so volcanic and full of mineral springs, were “ The Disinfection 
of Baths” and “ The Security of Purity in the Mineral Waters 
of Commerce,” “ Railway Charges for the Carrying of Mineral 
Waters,” “ Mud for Baths,” &c, 


THE CONDITION OF WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THE annual report of the medical officer of health for Wolver- 
hampton states that the death-rate was above the average of 
thirty-three principal towns, which was a matter of consider- 
able gravity. Much of the insanitary condition of the borough 
was due to poverty, such as overcrowding, living in ill- 
ventilated or damp or draughty houses, or in houses in close 
unhealthy situations, or dirtiness in respect of yards, drains 
and ashpits. When people were too poor to rent roomy and 
healthy houses the officials could serve notices on them to 
cease overcrowding ; or they could, within certain limits, close 
dubious houses and turn their tenants adrift ; but the wisdom 
and kindness of such a proceeding was not always certain, and 
the acute hardship on the unfortunate poor was. There was in 
Wolverhampton an enormous number of houses not strictly fit 
for habitation, and a considerable number quite unfit; the 
latter must be closed by degrees, and the former eventually. 
But there was no use in so doing if there was nowhere else for 
the poor to go to—at least, none that they could afford to pay 
for. There was no doubt, however, that on the whole the 
condition of the town was decidedly improving. There was an 
immense amount of new building, usually of a very fair type, 
and as a result many of the worse ciasses of dwellings were 
being deserted and happily falling into ruin. The medical 
officer wished very much that in the better class of those new 
houses no pan-closets were allowed, but that in suitable situa- 
tions either ordinary or waste water-closets were enforced. It 
seemed to him that a just and ready method of securing this 
result would be in all houses above a certain rental or rateable 
value to make a charge a little above nominal for the removal 
of pans. This would really be only consistent with the charge 
at present made for water-closets, and would encourage land- 
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rds to adopt the waste-water system, which would involve no 
permanent cost beyond the very rare accidents to which all 
such contrivances were liable. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN PARIS. 


THE city of Paris is not only one of the best governed cities in 
the world, says the United States Consul-General there, so far 
as police protection, the system of cleansing streets, and 
general municipal reforms are concerned, but the sanitary 
condition is of the best, and new laws are continually being 
made with the sole idea of perfecting the health and decreasing 
the death-rate. One great step in this direction is the 1ecent 
enactment of a law regulating the construction and use of cheap 
tenement houses—dwellings for artisans. In all the large cities of 
the world, one of the most dangerous and intolerable evils is the 
unsanitary condition of cheap tenement houses, where the very 
poor are compelled to live Paris, perhaps, has fared better, as 
statistics will show, as regards morals, crime, health, &c, in 
cheap tenement dwellings, where two or three families reside, 
than any large city of the world. Until very recently a law 
enacted during the first Republic in regard to the construction 
and use of cheap tenement houses for artisans has been in 
force. These buildings are divided into two distinct classes, 
and are under the strict control and supervision of the chief of 
police. One class is the cheap unfurnished apartments in 
which several families reside, the other is the cheap furnished 
apartment in which also a number of families live. A general 
board of health, emanating from the Prefecture of the Seine, 
which is called the Bureau de la Salubrité Générale, exercises 
complete control over these buildings, so far as sanitary con- 
ditions are involved. When the latter are brought to the 
notice of the Board of Health or whenever a complaint is made 
of some defect in the sanitary arrangement of any building 
that may be dangerous to the health of the inhabitants or the 
city generally, the Board at once orders a thorough investiga- 
tion, and steps are taken to remedy the evil. 

The furnished tenement houses are placed under the super- 
vision of a Board, known as Bureau des Garnies, which also 
emanates from the Prefecture of the Seine, Before anyone 
can let furnished rooms a declaration must be made and filed 
with the bureau, stating that the building and rooms are in 
good sanitary condition. In addition to this a medica! inspector 
is sent to examine the building and rooms, to ascertain whether 
they can accommodate the number of people they are intended 


to receive, and whether in a general way they are in good 
sanitary condition. There is also connected with the Prefecture 
of Police a special medical department, called La Salubrité, 
which is only a part of the general health department. Upon 
the report made by the medical inspector in regard to the 
Sanitary condition of any building, furnished or unfurnished, 
the bureau gives or refuses permission to the proprietor to let 
his rooms. The first step therefore necessary for a landlord to 
take before he can let his rooms is to procure a license or 
permit from the board. It should be observed that not only 
the cheap tenement houses, which are occupied by artisans and 
the poorer classes, are submitted to this inspection, but all 
furnished houses, hotels, &c The highest as well as the 
lowest are submitted to a rigid inspection, and are under the 
active control of the Bureau des Garnies. For each and every 
apartment or furnished room that is let there must be kept by 
the landlord a full and complete record of all arrivals and 
departures, Every other day an inspector calls at each 
house where furnished apartments and rooms are let to 
inspect the record kept, and inquire as to any events 
pertaining to the general sanitary condition within the 
past forty-eight hours in that particular house or neighbour- 
hood. It has been a moot question whether this inspection 
should not take place daily instead of every two days, and only 
the question of increase of the number of inspectors, and there- 
fore additional expense, prevented the authorities from having 
the inspection made daily. There are no tenement houses 
constructed solely for the habitation of working men by the 
Government or municipal authorities, but a banking corporation 
in Paris, known as the Banque d’Escompte, has constructed 
certain tenement dwellings in a quarter of Paris known as the 
Buttes Chaumont, where manufactories and working establish- 
ments are situated, occupied solely by the working classes. 
These tenement buildings, however, are of the better class, and 
are under the strict supervision of the municipal authorities, 
who closely inspect them as to their sanitary condition, &c. 
Each building contains a certain number of flats, or separate 
apartments, and are occupied by mechanics with their families. 
Formerly there were in Paris a number of establishments or 
houses where the unemployed could find a refuge at night for a 
trifling sum, but these have almost disappeared. Only two 
remain, situated in the neighbourhood of the great central 
market ; but the consul says they are more like eating houses 
than tenement houses. There are large rooms, however, 
holding from 200 to 300 people, and the homeless can procure, 
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at a cost of about twopence, a bowl of soup and a chair on 
which to sit throughout the night; no beds or coverings are 
furnished. These establishments, of course, are under the 
strictest police regulation, and under the most careful medical 
inspection. They are for both men and women ; the sexes, 
however, occupying separate rooms. But few crimes have been 
committed, and the morality, generally, is considered good. 
There are one or two charitable institutions in Paris which 
are maintained by private subscription, and which are known as 
lodgings for workmen. One institution, known as the (Euvre 
de l’Hospitalité de Nuit, gives lodging to people out of work for 
three nights, free of charge. An institution of this character 
was founded in the suburbs of Paris by a lady named Foucault. 
She built small cottages adapted for the use of working people 
of the poorest class, principally rag-pickers, which has been of 
very great benefit. There are no statistics which show the 
death-rate, the number of illegitimate children, or of any 
crimes committed in any of the tenement houses occupied by 
the poorer class. Statistics do show, however, that the enact- 
ment of new laws and regulations which pertain to the general 
sanitary condition of Paris, tend to benefit the general health 
of the city and reduce the death-rate. Until the adoption of a 
recent law passed by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
and signed by the President of the Republic in November 1894, 
there had been no legislation on the subject of tenement houses 
and dwellings for working men in France for a number of years. 


WHERE SHALL LONDON GET ITS WATER? 


THE following important letter from Lord Farrer has appeared 
in the Zzmes :— 

Will you allow me, as a former chairman of the London 
County Council water committee, to say a word on the above 
question ? 

It is the question of questions ; but it is apt to be over- 
looked in the excitement caused by the Purchase Bills of the 
Council and the recent short supplies of the East London 
Company. 

It is paramount in importance to all other questions—even 
to the question of the purchase of the companies. 

It is paramount in urgency, for, unless immediate steps be 
taken, there will be no water area in England left unoccupied. 

It should have been solved by the late Royal Commission, 


and is often assumed to have been so solved. Is this the fact ? 
Have they really solved it? Let us examine the main features 
of their report. i 

The Commission begins (pat. 27) by assuming forty 
years as the extreme period to which they have to look torward 
in calculating the supply which London will need. Now, forty 
years is a long period to look forward to for many purposes, 
but it is a very short period in the history of a great city, a 
shorter period than other great cities have looked forward to 
in calculating their future supplies. 

But the case does not rest here. If at or towards the 
expiration of the forty years which forms the self-imposed limit 
of the Commissioners’ inquiry London were sure, by the ordi- 
nary expenditure of capital, to be able to secure the additional 
supplies which might then be needed, and if her present sup- 
plies were certainly adequate until that time arrives, it might be 
consistent with reason and prudence to postpone the considera- 
tion of further supply until the future want had made itself felt. 
But this is notoriously not the real state of the case. The 
history of recent water enterprise is a history of struggles by 
different towns for the areas in Great Britain which still sup- 
ply pure water. Glasgow has secured Loch Katrine, Man- 
chester Thirlmere, Liverpool a large area in North Wales, 
Birmingham has, ever since the London County Council began 
to stir in the question, succeeded in anticipating them by 
grasping the best area in South Wales, The districts to which 
London can have recourse, if ever the supplies from the Thames 
Valley prove inadequate, are very few. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether they can now be dealt with as plural in number. Long 
before forty years have elapsed, probably before ten years have 
elapsed, they will all be so far appropriated as to render them 
unavailable for London. 

It is scarcely credible, but it is the fact, that these are con- 
siderations to which the Royal Commissioners do not even 
advert. They content themselves with arguing that there are 
sufficient supplies in the Thames Valley for forty years, and do 
not suggest the question—What is to be done at the end of forty 
years if those supplies then prove to be inadequate? This fact 
alone renders the report of the Commission useless to those 
who are responsible for the future health and management of 
London. Indeed, the report is, on this ground alone, worse 
than useless. It is misleading and mischievous, for it is calcu- 
lated to lull water companies and consumers, Governments and 
Parliaments, into a false sense of security. 

The limitation of the Commissioners’ inquiry in point of 
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Space is as unsatisfactory as in point of time. They did not 
ask, ‘“Where can London best get its water?” but “ How can 
London for forty years be supplied from sources now appro- 
priated by the companies?” Nor did they compare the merits 
of the scheme they proposed with the merits of any other 
scheme, such as that for bringing water from Wales, now under 
the consideration of the Council. Such limitations as these 
would have prevented the Commissioners from giving any 
satisfactory answer to our question, if their inquiry had been 
satisfactory within their own limits. But this is far from being 
the case. 

Unsatisfactory as the report is with regard to times or areas 
which the Commissioners refuse to contemplate, it is almost 
equally unsatisfactory with regard to the time and to the areas 
which they do contemplate. 

The supply which they contemplate as probably necessary 
within forty years from 1893 is about 429,000,090 of gallons 
daily (pars. 70 and 183), and this quantity they say may be 
provided as follows, viz. :— 

1. By 273 millions gallons from wells in the district of the 
Kent Company (par. 180). This quantity the Commissioners 
think may be increased, if necessary, by a very large addition 
from the chalk in the eastern part of Kent (par. 184). This 
proposed additional source of supply has, since the Commis- 
sion reported, been carefully investigated ; and, whilst the 
supply proves to be far less than is suggested in the report 
(pars. 106-108), the cost and difficulty of obtaining it, which the 
Commissioners did not inquire into, prove to be so great as to 
be prohibitory. ns” 

2. By 524 millions of gallons from the river Lea, and an 
additional 40,000,0co gallons from wells in the valley of the 
Lea (pars. 180-181). It is not surprising that this proposal has 
been much criticised ; for, whilst admitting that a constant 
flow of water must be left in the Thames below the intakes of 
the water companies, the Commissioners practically propose 
that all, or almost all, the water shall be taken out of the 
Lea ; and whilst affirming (pars. 100-103) that in other parts of 
the valleys of the Thames and its affluents water cannot be 
taken from wells without depleting the surface supply, and 
whilst admitting that in the London basin pumping from wells 
has lowered the level of the water (par. ro1), the Commis- 
sioners propose that, after taking the whole of the Lea, an 
additional quantity equal to four-fifths of that supply shall be 
also procured from wells in its valley. This apparently in- 
consistent proposal appears to be founded on an hypothesis 


(pars. lor and 119) that there is a large underground stream. 
perpetually flowing away somewhere from the chalk in the 
valley of the Lea. To the uninitiated this hypothesis certainly 
appears to be one which requires confirmation. (See par. 105 ) 

3. By 300,coo,000 gallons taken from the river Thames 
(par. 182), being 170,000,co9 gallons more than the 130,000,000 
which can now be taken (par. 50). In order to support this 
proposal and show that it is practicable the Commissioners 
approve and adopt (pars. 87, 134 and 182) a scheme of large 
storage reservoirs at Staines, proposed by the chairman and 
late engineer of the Grand Junction Company with the 
approval of all the companies. But the Commissioners did 
not make any thorough examination’ of this scheme; they 
did not inquire into questions of construction and expense ; 
they did not even submit the scheme to criticism. They did 
not even advert to the cardinal fact that after the present abstrac- 
tion of about 100,000,000 gallons by the water companies the daily 
flow of the Thames at Teddington, where there is more water 
than at Staines, is now, in times of drought, occasionally as 
low as 141,090,000 gallons, and for whole months as low as 
200,000,000 gallons. Nor do they attempt to say what the 
capacity of the proposed reservoirs must be in order to main- 
tain the 300,000,000 gallons which they propose to abstract, 
plus the minimum of 200,090,000 which they admit (par. 86) 
are needed in order to purify the lower river. The scheme has 
since been subjected to careful criticism by the London County 
Council and has been shown to be extravagant in cost and of 
very doubtful efficiency. But it is unnecessary to dwell on 
these points, since, as soon as the scheme had served the 
temporary purpose of giving the Commissioners a ground for 
their report, it was dropped by the water companies, two at 
least of whom have since gone in for schemes of a totally dif- 
ferent nature, subject to none of the conditions which the 
Commissioners deemed necessary. 

With the collapse of this plan of huge reservoirs at Staines 
collapses the main recommendation of the Commissioners’ 
report. 

Upon the subject of the quality of the present supply I own 
to considerable sympathy with the views expressed by the 
Commissioners. Opinions, no doubt, differ. Science has not 
said her last word ; but experience, in London at any rate, does 
not show that disease has hitherto been propagated by the use 
of Thames water. But even on this point the Commissioners 
are scarcely consistent, for, whilst they speak in the highest 
terms of the purity of the present supply, they insist on the 
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necessity of large and costly additional storage and filterage, 
and they lay great stress on the necessity of new and stringent 
measures for keeping sewage and other filth out of the Thames 
and its affluents, a process which, if practicable at all, must 
involve great friction and great cost both to water consumers 
and to the inhabitants of the Thames Valley, and which will 
every year become more difficult with the rapid growth of 
population on the banks of the river. 

Such, in their main features, are the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission. Are they, in case of purchase of the 
companies, as was apparently assumed last session, to be 
deemed final? Above all, are all steps for securing the only 
remaining water area in England to be postponed in deference 
to the report of the Commissioners? If so, the look-out for 
Londoners is indeed a bad one. London will, in case of 
purchase, have to pay compensation to the companies as if for 
an adequate supply, and when they have paid it they will find 
that they have to go to immense additional expense to supple- 
ment that supply. What is worse, they will probably be too 
late to secure a new source of supply. The process of 
purchase, including Parliamentary litigation, tedious and 
expensive arbitration proceedings, and very difficult settle- 
ments between London and the adjacent counties, will take 
years, in addition to those which have already been wasted. If 
no steps are taken to secure the requisite water areas until 
these arrangements are completed it will be too late, for those 
areas will have been grasped by others. 

Upon the question of purchase there is, no doubt, much 
difference of opinion, but whether the companies are to be bought 
up or not, it is equally important to London that the means of 
future supply should be secured whilst there is yet time. Even 
if no purchase should ever take place, the new source of 
supply will still be available, and the companies would in all 
probability be glad hereafter to give reasonable terms for 
using it. 

Nor need the acquisition of the necessary areas necessarily 
or immediately involve the expense of further works. These 
may be proceeded with if, and so far as, they prove necessary. 

I cannot doubt myself that the supply of water to London 
must sooner or later be vested in the hands of the London 
County Council, or of some other municipal body or bodies 
representing all interests ; but so strongly do I feel the urgency 
of at once securing the only available sources of future supply, 
that if the companies were to unite and produce a decent 
scheme for that purpose I should, in the absence of a better 


scheme, welcome their action and think better of their public 
spirit, ¥ 
I conclude as I began. The question of questions for 
Londorers is how to secure the only available means for a 
future supply. The Royal Commission, so far from clearing up’ 
the question, has muddled it by an incomplete and unsatis- 
factory report ; six precious years have been wasted; and i 
due provision is now to be made for the future, the report of the 
Commission must at once be treated as inconclusive, and 
immediate steps taken to secure means of supply adequate in. 
quantity and quality to the growing wants of future London, — 
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[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
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18312. William Ferdinand and Edward Lyon, for “Im- - 
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18347. George Couzens and Fred. Couzens, for “ Improve- 
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18361. Henry Harrington Leigh, for “ Improvements in 
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18381. Arthur Henry Hindley, for “ Improvements in the 
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[Extract froma lecture on Architects Libraries by Professor | 
I. Roger Smith, F.RI.B.A., at University College, October 10, | 


1893.] | 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 


A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. | 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWYTHB. — Oct. 31.— For Rebuilding 59 North 
Parade. Mr. J. A. Jones, Architect, Plascrug Lodge, Aberyst- 
wytb. ; 

ALNMOUTH.—Oct. 30.—For the Conversion of a House into 
Mr. M. T. Wilson, Architect, 69 Narrowgate, 


ALTON.—Nov. 6.—For Erection of Two Iron and Steel 
Fire-escape Staircases at Union. Mr. R. A. Crowley, 105 
George Street, Croydon. 

ASHTON: UNDER-LYNE.— For Building Shelter and Refresh- 
ment Rooms. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, 
Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BARNET.—Oct. 30.— For Supply of 40» Tons of Broken 
Granite and 500 Yards of Clean Coarse Gravel. Mr. H. W. 
Poole, Council Offices, Barnet. 

BATTERSEA.—Dec. ..12.—-For 
Parish, Mr. W. Marius Wilkins, . Municipal 


Electrically Lighting the 
Buildings, 


| Lavender Hill, S.W. 


BELPER —Nov. 5.—For Sinking Well for Waterworks. 
Mr. Geo. Hodson, Bridge Street, Belper. 

BRAEMAR.—Nov. 7.—For Building House and Stabling. 
Mr. A. M. Mackenzie, Architect, 267 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

BRAMLEY.—Nov. 2.—For Building School. Messrs. 
J. P. Kay & J. W. Twist, Architects, 24 Prudential Buildings, 
Park Row, Leeds. 

BRIERFIELD.—Nov. 2.—For Making Roads. 
Landless, Station Buildings, Nelson 

CAEBRYN.—Oct 29.—Cottage. 
Paddington Station, W. 

CAMBERWELL —Oct. 28.—For Supply of 575,009 Hard 
Wood-blocks for Road Paving. Mr. 0.5. Brown, Vestry Hall, 
Camberwell. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 29 —For Enlargement of Board School, 
Splotlands. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, 
Pearl Street, Cardiff. / 

CHATHAM.—Nov. 7.—For Laying Wood Paving. Mr. 
Charles Day, Corporation Offices, Chatham. 

COTFORD, SOMERSET.—Nov, 4.—For Completion of the 
Western Joint Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 
Craven Street, W.C. 

CROYDON —Nov. 13.—For Constructing Pipe Sewer. 
Mr. R. M. Chart, Union Bank Chambers, Katharine Street, 
Croydon. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 1.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Eulin, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven. 

DARLINGTON —Oct. 26.—For Erection and Finishing of 
Extensive Premises. Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, F.R.1.B.A., 
Darlington. 

DROMIN.—Oct. 28.—For Station Buildings. 
Mills, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

ECCLESFIELD —Oct. 30.—For Additions to Board School. 
Mr. G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 

FLEETWOOD.—Oct. 31.—For Jetty, Landing Place, &c. 
Mr. M.S. Gaulter, Surveyor, Fleetwood. 

FULHAM —Oct. 30.— For Making-up and Paving Mar- 
gravine Road. Mr. Charles Botterill, ‘town Hall, Walham 
Green. 

GATESHEAD.—Nov. 1.—For Building Theatre and Hotel. 
Mr. W. Hope, 6 Grey Street, Newcastle. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.— Oct. 28.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Hospital. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 5 Queen 
Street, Great Yarmouth. 

HANWELL.—Oct. 28.—For Sewering, Levelling, 
Kerbing, Channelling and Making-up Sundry Roads. 
S. Barnes, Council Offices, Church Road, West Hanwell. 

HARROGATE.—For Building House. Messrs. H. E. & A. 
Bown, Architects, Harrogate. 

HASLEMERE-—For Laying Gas Main. 
Secretary to the Gas Company, Haslemere. 

HENDON —Nov. 4—For Chemical Treatment, Precipita- 
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Paving, 
Mr. 


Mr, P. Alwyn,. 


tion, Filtration, Purification and Disposal of Sewage. Mr. 
|S. S. Grimley, The Borroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
JARROW.—Oct. 26.—For Additions to School. Mr. G. 


| Mason, School Board Offices, Jarrow. 


KEIGHLEY.—Nov. 6.—For Building Extra Wards at 
Infirmary. Messrs. J. Judson & Moore, 1 Burlington 
Buildings, Keighley. 

KINGSTHORPE —Nov. 11.—For Paving, &c. Mr. J. Ing- 


man, 7 George Row, Northampton. 
LANCASTER.—Oct. 28 —For Building School, St. Peter’s. 
Messrs. Wright & Son, Surveyors, Lancaster. 
LEEDS.—Nov. 14.—For Supplying and Erecting Two 
ST Engines. Mr. T. Hewson, Municipal Buildings, 
eeds, 
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Lritu.—Nov. 4.—For Building Academy for the School 
Board. Mr. G. Craig, Architect, 85 Duke Street, Leith. 

LEWISHAM.—Oct. 28.—Filter Tank, &c.. Mr. H. C. Mott, 
286 High Street, Lewisham. ; 

LINDFIELD —Oct. 29.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. F. W. Holloway, Architect, Hayward’s Heath. 

LLANELLY.—Nov. 4—For Building Board School. 
J. B. Morgan, Architect, Llanelly. 

LONDON.—Nov. 12 —For Constructing Underground Con- 
veniences. Engineers to the Commissioners, Guildhall, E.C. 

LURGAN.—Oct. 28.—For Building Villa. Mr. H. Hobart 
Architect, Dromore. 

LUTTERWORTH.— Nov. 6.—For Building Additional Wards 
at the Workhouse. Mr. Thomas Henry, Leire, Lutterworth. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Nov. 4.—For Excavating, Embanking 
and Delivering Materials in Connection with the Formation of 
a Reservoir of the Taff Fechan River. Mr, Geo. F. Deacon, 
32 Victoria Street, S.W. 

MIXENDEN.—Nov. 4.—For Rebuilding Farmhouse. Messrs, 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

MoONMOUTH.—Oct. 30.—For Extensive Additions to 
National Schools. Mr. John W. Rodger, Surveyor, 14 High 
Street, Cardiff. 

OXENTHORPE —Nov. 14—For Constructing Earthenware 
Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co. 6 Temple 
Street, Keighley, Yorks. 

PONTYPRIDP.—Nov. 12.—For Supplying Cast-iron Pipes 
and Special Castings. Mr. Edward Rees, Urban District 
Council Offices, Pontypridd. 

PooL.—Nov. 2.—For Building School, &c. 
Hill, Architect, Symon’s Terrace, Redruth. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Nov. 6.—For Building Hospital and 
Nurses’ Home. Mr. C. W. Bevis, Architect, Elm Grove 
Chambers, Yarborough Road, Southsea. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Oct. 25.—For Building Nurses’ Block at 
Hospital. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junc- 
tion, Portsmouth. 

RHYMNEY,.—Noy. 4.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Board School. Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Cardiff. 

Rucgy.— Oct. 31 —For Making Roads, &c. Mr. J. T. 
Franklin, 4 Bridget Street, Rugby. 


Mr. 


Mr. Samson 


RypDE.—Oct. 29.—For Building Two Coastguard Houses 
and other Works. Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

SOUTHEND —Oct. 28.—For Providing and Laying about 
800 Feet of Tees Scoriz, Brick Channelling and Relaying 
about 1,450 Lineal Feet of Granite Kerb. Mr. Harold Harlock, 
Clarence Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

SWADLINCOTE.—Nov. 18.—For Laying and Jointing about 
24 Miles of Sanitary Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, 


Flushing Chambers, &c. 


Swadlincote. 
SYDENHAM.—Oct. 25 —For Erection of a Sorting Office. 


Mr. Tanner, 15 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
TRURO.—Oct. 29 —For Additions to Station. 


Mr. Arthur Marshall, Market Place, 


Mr.,.G. Ko 


Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 
TYNEMOUTH.—Nov. 8.— For Erection of Four Coastguards’ 


Houses. 


Strand, W.C. 
WALSALL.—Nov. 1.—For Repairing and Painting School, 


&c, 


Laying Cast-iron Water-pipes. 


Director of Works Department, 21 Craven Street, 


Mr. Thomas Rollason, High Street, West Bromwich. 


WARGRAVE—Nov. 4—For Building Engine-house and 


Twyford, Berks. 
WARRINGTON.—Oct. 28,—For Manufacture of about Twenty 


Millions of Common and Pressed Bricks. 


Co 
Co 


unty Offices, Preston. 


Mr. A. Marshall, Tagg Lane, 


Mr. F, C. Hulton, 


WAVERTREE -—Oct. 29.—For Constructing Underground 


nvenience. 


Lancashire, 
WOKINGHAM.—Nov. 4.—For Erection of Engine-house 
and Laying and Jointing about Ten Miles of Cast-iron Water- 
pipes from 3 to 8 Inches Diameter, with Air-valves, Hydrants, 


&c, 
Boilers, &c., for Warming Workhouse. 


Mr. W. H. Travers, Town Hall, Wavertree, 


Mr. Arthur Marshall, Tagg Lane, Twyford. 


WICKLEWOOD.—Nov. 1.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 


Mr. G. Plumstead, 


Union Offices, Vicar Street, Wymondham, Norfolk. 

Woop GREEN.—Oct. 25.—For Making-up Various Roads. 
Mr, C. J. Gunyon, Town Hall, Wood Green. 
WOLVERHAMPTON.— Oct. 25.—For House, Entrances, 
Boat Houses, &c., East Park. Mr. J. W. Bradley, Borough 
Engineer. : 
WORCESTER.—Nov. 9.—For Constructing Floating-bath. 
Mr.<"Henry Rowe,fArchitect, Worcester Chambers, Pierpoint 
Street, Worcester. 
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\ PATENT \ 
December 2, 1887, 


——. 


iT 


l 


Cini 
init 


THE 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


LARCEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLICHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


&c., to suit wll requiremyuts, viz. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vartical Serew Rnd ond Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight 
Upeners and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and 


(ron Casements and Frames, Architectural 
and other Metal Work, &c., &c. 


LOW PRICES. 


ROBT. ADAMS’ 


furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, \iiiii{| 


| GUARANTEED BEST MA 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


"he New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 
| one or both sides. 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, § 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON 


THE “XIT”’ 


PATENT. 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


TERIAL AND FINISH. 


COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE “EXODUS,’ 


ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE | 


No. 190. Solid 
Section Tongue 


Bolt, 

5 Triple Action, 
Self-Locking, 
Weather and 
Thief Proof, 
Neat, Simple 
and Strong. 
Telegrams, ** Robert 
Adams, London.” 
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YNYSYBWi.— Nov. 6.—For Extension of Girls’ School. BEXHILL. 


Mz. A, O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 


TENDERS. 


ABERTILLERY. 


For the Erection of Hotel, Stables, &c., Abertillery, for Messrs. 
SwasH & BAIN, Architects, 


Webb, Aberbeeg. Messrs. 
3 Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon. 
N. Bagley, Abertillery . : : 
J. C. Richards, Pontypridd 
Charles Edwards, Leominster . 
Hatherley & Carr, Bristol ; 
J. D. Williams, Knighton. : 7 
A. P. Williams, Abertillery é ; 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 
J. Jenkins, Newport . : 
C. H. Reed, Newport 
J. Linton, Newport 
D. Lewis, Llanhilleth 
Gaen Bros., Cardiff . 


BARNET. 


For Alterations and Additions to 1 and 2 Congressbury Terrace, 


~ for Mr. Hoile. Mr. J. B. WALL, Architect. 
W. G. Newman F 43430380? © 
Ce H.. Goldy. : ’ Re shen OO 
BARKER & ROGERS (accepted) . 369 0 O 


For Erection of Corner Premises, Sackville and Western Roads, 


\ 


‘ - £4,265 18 ie 
5 4206 


for Mr. A. Pritchard. Mr. J. B. WALL, Architect. 
Padgham & Hutchinson 
C. H. GOLD (accepted) 


For Erection of Business Premises, St. Leonard’s Road, for 
Mr, Joshua Taylor. 


Tf. 200m Ome 
864 00 


Mr. J. B. WALL, Architect. 


» 4,100, oO : ane of 
ECE BE C. H. GOLD, Bexhill (accepted) . £787 Oro 
he ae BLACKBURN. 
3,586 o o| For Alterations to Shop in Darwen Street, Blackburn. Mr. 
3,525 i ages J. B. THORNLEY, Architect, Darwen. 
rec! 3,510 eg T. HIGHTON & Sons, Blackburn (accepted)  .£205 0 0 
; - 3,495 © O| For Extensions to Residence in Preston Road, Mr. J, Bb, 
: Tans 45e On 0 THORNLEY, Architect, Darwen. 
: = UPR4EZ ITO. O LLOYD & MILLWARD, Darwen (accepted) . ; EZ41) 0 50 


For Providing and Laying 15,000 Square Yards Indurated Slab 


BOSTON. 


Paving, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. | For Erection of Middle-Class Girls’ School, Boston, Lincoln- 

MANSBRIDGE, Surveyor, 40 High Street, Barnet, shire. Mr. JAS. ROWELL, Architect, Boston. 
Elliotts . : : : : : 5 » £5,284 G) W. Greenfield, Boston : LOTS? Cor ta 
Gibson. : . : . : . 4,388 0 o Johnson Taylor, Boston 4807 "Oo 
Nickolls_ . F : - : ree4 O07 a Os O S. Sherwin, Boston SO 7mt OU, O 
Gibbs (Stuart’s granolithic) ; 5 3,929 °7 3 H. Hinds, Boston 865%*0-0 
Wimpey . . : ° 3,828 O oO Hill & Son, Boston 799 0 O 
Hobman . : < : A By Odeon O Pinder & Son, Boston 799 0 O 
Patent Indurated 337/001. OL O: J. Lucas, Boston . ; 790 0 oO 
Croft Granite Co. . , : “toe 7, O H. W. PARKER, Boston (accepted ) : ent 
Wimpey (Croft adamant) . : > - 3,794 © O| For Erection of Stables, &c., Boston, Lincolnshire. Mr. Jas. 
Imperial Stone Co. . : : : me O00e OO ROWELL, Architect, Boston. 
Griffiths . : . astro 0 H. Hinds . ‘ é - ; é 16330140 -O 
Gibbs (Victoria indurated) : S350 2055.74 W. Greenfield . . : ‘ 73e69,0 0 
Adams. : 5 : 3,548 0 oO J. Lucas (accepted ) 300 0.0 
Victoria Stone Cor : ES 2ONkO 1,0 
Stuart’s Granolithic . ‘ 33966002 O BRINSCALL. 
Wilkinson & Co. : - . ‘ 3,084 10 o| For Building Two Cottages, School Lane, Brinscal], near 
Gibbs (for Imperial stone) ; : . 579330372, 5> 4 Chorley. Mr. J. B. THORNLEY, Architect, Darwen. 
Surveyor’s estimate . : . . . 3403070. O R. BROWN, Brinscall (accepted) . .£405 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; oe biphe Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES sUP 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or Cwameed directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Pricesand 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., 59 & 60 LONDON, Wie. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, I Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ “OLDACRES. LONDON.’ 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED ® 


WATERLOW BROS, & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, £.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices. 

Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets. &c., sent on application 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS CF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


with Catalogue, of Drawing] | i 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables’ for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In ieather,1s.; post, 1s.14. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, | London on Bridge, S.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 
Plans, &e., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


"\) SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., St., Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and | High- Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
PSF New and Extensive Works have just been opened 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
|\POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & O., LIV LIVERPOOL, 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QU, QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORLPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, :1 RACINGS. 
PHOTO “OPIRS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
& 3 TO! HILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London,”’ 


Qa &e., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d, each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, #0." 
oS a ee ea 


GENERAL STONE MERCHANTS. 


Every Metal of Stone and Sr ae 


iS) 


Hopton Wood a ag 
Pennant, Av aN BOS 
ss ae sca perl description of Granita 
nd x y and British Marbles. Every 
cae ig oo to Architects’ 
Alabaster, oy attention given to Are 


specifications as to colour and durability. 


= & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commerciab 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &ce. 


with complete and “ up-to-date” plant, to enable the 


London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. C, {Company to facilitate the prompt execution of orders. } 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, £.¢.- 


12 


BLY Te. 


For Pulling-down and Rebuilding the Croft Arms, for Mr. 


Hugh Reid, Waterloo. Mr. 
Architect, 1 Turner Street, Blyth. 


W. 
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| ail Be THOMPSON, Fo 


BUILTH. 


r Street Improvements in Providing and Laying Curbing, 


Channelling and Victoria Stone Paving, for the Urban 


District Council, Builth, Breconshire. Mr. TELFER 
Bi ARRON te oe Neee (accepted) , acd® cyap SmITH, M SA,, Town Surveyor Quantities by Surveyor. 
For Erection of a Dvwelling-house, for Mr. W. Charlton, 1. Thomas, Builth k £99t 8 6 
Solicitor. Mr. W. E. L. THompson, Architect, 1 Turner Thos. Jones, Builth . ; z 628 II 
Street, Blyth. J. M. Jones, Builth (accepted ) 8or a7 
BARRON & TEMPLE (accepted ) WLR wre) 
BRADFORD. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Entrance Buildings at the -CARDIFF. 
Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. FRED. HOLLAND, ; 
Architect, 358 Wakefield Road, Bradford. For Erection of House, Steam-roller Shed, Stables, Offices and 
Accepted Tenders. Cart-shed, &c., in Fanny Street, Cathays, for the Corpor- 
ion. _ W. HArRPuR, Borough Engineer 
J. Moulson & Son, Bower Street, mason nig BEE Hieth oo) ation. Mr : , 5 § : 
J. Moulson & Son, plasterer : 405) OnF0 W. T. Morgan, Cardiff ; : } £3,005 9-0 
C, Nelson, Quebec, plumber, &c. 440 0 O D. J. Davies, Cardiff - 2,989 6 9 
J. Moulson & Son, joiner . 109 O O Latty & Co, Cardiff . 2.985 1 10 
Hill & Nelson, Edmund Street, slater 38 15 oO % eeuae eae ae - ‘ 
G. J. Walton, H 2 3 Se 
poy Walton, Herron as. painter St. W. Symonds, Cardiff< . ; 5 2,760 i, 10 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON. G. Griffiths, Cardiff... . - 25757 19 4 
For Building Technical School, Bradford-on-Avon.. Mr. T B. E. ee & Sons, Cardift , . 2,080 TOeLE 
S1rcock, B.Sc, F.S.I., Architect. Quantities by Mr. Rees & Thomas, Cardi + 2,053 0 © 
ALPRED AMOR (Bath: W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff » 2,507aaoe oc 
‘ Building. Boundary Walls. Cadwallader & Hockridge, Cardiff . » 2,540 0 O 
Downing & Rudman . £37700 101 £447? (000 F. J. Robbins, Cardiff : -. 2,538 13 8 
W. Webb . - 3,499 0 90 387.4010 Evans Bros., Cardiff .. 2,483 2000 
J. Burgess . : 25032 Ru OuNO CHW ny © e) D. Davies, Cardiff . -. 2,425 0 O 
Hayward & Wooster . 3,099 0 O 3837) 07 10 J. ALLAN, Cardiff (accepted ) 2,394 19 2 
E dB 8 : F 
J. tie ee Be 2 : ee " ‘ For New Entrance and Staircase (in Teak) and Alterations at 
E. CHANCELLOR ae 23 High Street. Messrs, VEALL & SANT, Architects. 
(accepted ) 2,569 0 0 ZOhi11,+.0 Sy eppouleason ’ etic: = 
BRIGHTON Melhuish Bros. 4 408 oO oO 
or Alterations and Additions to North Street Brewery ER eae 26 . ; ; “S08 age 
a Fewer G. & F. COUZENS fed ; 5 - 
Brighton, for Messrs. Smithers & Son. Messrs. INSKIPP (accep ) eal co ad 


& MACKENZIE, ple 5 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


J. Barnes . 
Botting & Sons. 
H. Winn 

G. Lynn & Sons 


£177 =O 20 
1457 OmnO Architects. 
1,387 0 -O Shepton & Son 
st yAKeKG). fo}. = (6) Knox & Wells 
17 L603 5eOr nO G. & F, COUZENS ( 


For Office Fittings in Teak at 73 St. Mary Street, for the 
Lancashire Insurance Company. seg VEALL & SANT, 


. £373 10 0 
. : Je igyatma 20 
accepted ) 298 16 oO 


N. P. FREEMAN (accepted ) 
£4 os 
rH Ronen CEMENT. 
: Ga 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
> ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
D seven days. Fineness, 9,500 
he: meshes to square inch, with 
r ® ‘less than 10 per cent. residue. 
‘a Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
‘® Cardiff and Hereford Water 
# Works. 
Specially adapted for Con. 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 
““ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
Bey finest, most plastic, best 
sand-carrying and cheapest 
“Cement in the market. 


P Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, interna) stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. | 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
LiAs Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

-&e. way and water communication. 


ame ce ee een 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
cams me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (:<:..) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


66 OTTO 9 


_AINGYES 
ENGINE 


TINS 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON, | The leading features are :-— 


BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Ilustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 188E 
{now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS, 
AT EGR AA A A B L VARBLE, 


EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


Tur ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for 
starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


Uh MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. TANGYES LIMITED, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES!-- 
e ARD & ey 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE eel COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] [1e71. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
““LIMMER, LONDON,” a 862. 


‘e ‘OP. Re 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to- be obtained at the Oompany’s 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &.0. 2 


BEST GREEN 


(From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries lense 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, & 
London, eer 
. ““ Model Dwelling, 
A, Castle Exhibition, ist 
a \\LIGHT SEA GREEN. a 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. = 
FoR PRICHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 
HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
HOIR CASSOCKS and SURPLICES.— 
Apply for New Price List from the actual 
makers. Easy payments for poor Missions. 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
Clerical Outfitters, 22 to 24 Tavistock Street, 
‘ Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT "' will be forwarded on application to 
P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON 
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SUPPLEMENT ev 
CARDIFF—continued. FARNBAM. ' 

For New Bar Fittings at the Conservative Working Men’s | For New Clothes-room and Dispensary and for Other Work, 
Club, St. Mary’s Street. Messrs, VEALL & SANT, Archi- for the Guardians of Farnham Union. Mr. SIDNEY 
tects. Teak. STAPLEY, Architect, West Street, Farnham, 

S. Powell. ; : aes k L3501t0 0 Be T. Lee; Aldershot, - t : . : ae o =o 
Perkins Bros. & Co. : : : : : 27 OnEOmO A. J. Figg, Farnham . : : . 179 10 90 
Shepton & Son . } ; ; ; ' . 266260 Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham | ; j vw) ALCOMLO MO 
Melhuish Bros. . ; ; L ; y ‘2 igmoe.o H. Patrick & Co, Farnham é : : 6A OMn O 
G & F. Couzens. : ‘ ; ’ : 2>a040s 0 German, Farnham : : LAG se OuEO 
A. DAVIES (accepted) . ‘ y ; ‘ 266%, GIO A. CURTIS, Farnham (accepted ) . 2 : + tds. O" O 
Pitch-bine. FIUBY. 
T. Richardson . ; 7 : - : ~ A2OS sO ROL FOr Building Two Dwelling-houses, Filey. Mr. SAMUEL 
Perkins Bros. & Co. « : ; : : a2 tarO 0 DYER, Architect. Quantities by Mr. JOHN WATSON, 
Shepton & Son . : ; : : : 2 202 ONO Bridlington Quay. 
G. & F,. Couzens . 3 3 ; : 3 ,fi72 OO W. Atkinson, Scarborough . 3 : : HA 77Os1O8 oO 
Melhuish Bros, . : 5 : : ‘ a lOSMBOMEO Thos. Petch, Scarborough : ‘ ; a ZONE OPO 
A, Davies . ; ; : : z : lOG sO 50 ie Bastiman & Son, Scarborough ‘ , , JOO FOG 
DARWEN. wena Rymer, Filey - : ‘ : : 1+ 745.00 
: z . Dove, Scarborough : : : : = 4S Om 

For Branch Stores at Spring Vale, near Darwen. Mr. J. B. Francis Postill, Bridlington , : j . 735 0.0 

THORNLEY, Architect, Darwen. J. Thompson, Scarborough. : ve dl ee oe OmEO 

’ Accepted Tenders. John Jaram, Scarborough . ; : P oe 7m eG 

Lloyd & Millward, Darwen, general. : £1;400' 0" 0 M. H. Fell, Scarborough. ¥ . 714 10 0 

R. Entwisle, Darwen, plumber. =. . . 04 15 © JOHN SAWDON, Bridlington (accepted ) ue te O30 Ono 
ee eee GRAVESEND. 

For Sinking Well on Site of Proposed Public Baths and Laundry, | For Repair and Improvement at Town Hall and Adjoining 
for the Commissioners for Baths and Washhouses, Dept- Municipal Buildings, for the Town Hall and Market Com- 
ford. Mr. THOMAS DINWIpDpY, F.S.I, Architect, Green- mittee. Mr. ADOLPHUS CHARLES RAYNER, Surveyor, 
wich, S.E, 16 New Road. 

E, Timmins & Sons, Limited, Runcorn . . £3,c89 0 Oo W. H. RAYFIELD, Northfleet (accepted)  . .£248 0 oO 
R. D. Batchelor, Chatham A wn 3,0 TOMO 20 HANLEY. 
i ein. & Sons, oe Walbrook, ‘EC. (ac- For Shop, House and Premises, Stoke Road, Hanley, for Mr. 
cepted ) : : - 2,645 9 0 W.H. Walton. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & Sons, Archi- 
EASTLEIGE. eo tects, Hanley. 

For Laying Stoneware Storm-water Drains, for the Eastleigh S. Price, Stoke-on-Trent . : ; ‘ “£1 140 0 O 
Urban District Council. Mr. H. J. WESTON, Engineer, G. Ellis, Hanley : : : : . eee Oo oO 
Portland Street, Southampton. Se Cornes, Hanley . : ‘ WOE OHO: O 

D. H. Porter, Londen ‘ 5 j - £1,165 0 o ihe Gopwin, Hanley (accepted) : ; : ce oO 
Cc. Hutchings, Winchester : , ‘ er, Tsher 0 O W. Bennett, Burslem : : <b 1,020500° 5.0 
F, Osman,:Southampton . i : : ; ospco™ Oo} * HARROGATE. 

Boyes, Eastleigh é . : - 947 0 O| For Paving (Wood), Flagging, Kerbing and Other Works in 
Saunders & Co, Bournemouth se eLOCAeTO- O James Street, for the Corporation. Mr. SAMUEL STEAD, 
CROOK & BATTEN, Southampton (accepted : $290 -O Borough Surveyor. 

Engineei’s protecting tender . . ; 950 0 oO D. SPEIGHT, Canal Basin, Leeds (accepted) . £2,252 I1 oO 


TRADE MARK— 


Uist MARK— 


se RELIABLE.” 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, “ WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 


As supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, dc., dc. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of ait descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY. It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


- 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SS ene eee 
HARROGATE— continued : LLANGOED. 
For Erection of Fire-engine Station, New Lavatories, &c., at | For Erection of a Board School and Master’s Residence at 
the Public Market, “for the Corporation. Mr. S. STEAD, Llangoed, Anglesey. Mr. R. GLYNNE DAVIES, Architect, 


Borough Surveyor. High Street, Bangor. 
Accepted Tenders. Watkin Jones, Bangor . ; . : . £.2{199..80 uO 
W. Jackson, builder . 5 . . £422.80 40 Evan Williams, Bangor . : : 2148 0 0 
Clapham & Taylor, jomer +) + 49+ =» |» 195.4550 R. & J. Williams, Upper Bangor ‘ iy 2, $20 qo 
KNARESBOROUGH. DAVID OWEN, tla Garth, Menai Bridge 
For Providing a Water Tank at Cistern Hill, for the Urban (accepted) . : Lio eLOnROs 
District Council. ‘ Fence Walls. 
DEMPSTER, Manchester (accepted) . . «£749 0 © David Owen, Glyn Garth, Menai Bridge... 99 9 oO 
LEAMINGTON. HuGH JONES, Pen Chwarel, Llangoed (ac- 
> cepted) . ; : : . ; : : 98 16 0 
For Repairs and Alterations at the Offices in Dormer Place, 
for the Leamington School Board. Mr. FOSTER, M S.A, 
Architect, Euston Place, Leamington. LONDON. 
G. F. Smith & Sons, Milverton . . £179 0 O| For Sinking a Well on Site of Public Baths and Laundry, 
& C. RILeEy, Leamington Spa (accepted ) . » I10 0 0 Deptford, for the Commissioners of Baths and Wash- 
LEEDS. houses. Mr. THOMAS DINWIDDy, Architect, Green- 
For Excavating and Relaying the Cricket Ground, Headingley, wich, S.E. 
together with the Necessary Draining, Fencing and other E, Timmins & Sons, Limited, Runcorn, 
Contingent Works, for the Athletic Union of the Yorkshire Cheshire : ‘ ; : . £3,089 Oo O 
College. Mr. WILLIAM SPINKS, Engineer, 20 Park Row, R. D. Batchelor, Chatham 4 : 3193, 016-40, FO 
Leeds. T. Tilley & Sons, 15 Walbrook, E. C, , > U2;O4'5 ae OMO 
C. R. Cokill, Leeds . . . . . hs 356 8 S| For Works of General Repairs to the Five Blocks of Artisans” 
L. Kershaw, Brighouse . Rae 839 19 9 Dwellings on the Petticoat Square Site, for the Finance 
T. Camp, Armley. : s : : BN a SS and Improvement Committee of the Commissioners of 
W. Green, Garforth . : ; 737) AP LEO Sewers. 
H. WILSON, Great Horton (accepted) ‘ + 096 Oo H. E. Twickam & Son . : ‘ , Lh 145. 0 oO 
W. J. Dixon, Headingley . ; ; 66708 4 4 J.P. Groome . ; ; i ‘ ; 780 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate . : : 5 ‘ a 7co sO 0 W. Mills . : ' ‘ : nina OREO: 
LLANDUDNO. lee Mee Sons . ‘ : : ; 430 0 0 
For the Construction of 3 Feet by 4 Feet 6 Inches Brick | . ea & Co. (accepted) : : Pins be 5 a 


Sewer, and 2 Feet Diameter Earthenware Pipe Sewer ofa 
Total Length of about 616 Yards and 713 Yards re- | For Paving Staff Street, Henrietta Street and Welsh Street. 


spectively ; for Manholes, Flush-tanks and Other Works with Asphalte, for the Vestry of St, Leonard, Shoreditch. 
and Alterations to Existing Works, for the Llandudno Mr. T. RIDYARD ROSCOE, Surveyor. 
Urban District Council. Mr. E, PALEY STEPHENSON, French Asphalte Co., Laurence Pouniney Hill . £581 3 5 
A.M.1.C_E., Engineer. Limmer Asphalte Co, 2 Moorgate Street . + 5 §Sin0"s, 9 
R. L. Roberts, Llandudno 5 ‘ ‘ a AR ee ele i W. Griffiths, Kingsland Road . ¥ ; . 53205 a> 
Bentley, Son & Partington, Bury . : OZ atk7 eS Brunswick Rock Asphalte Co. . 524 6 Io 
G. Law, Kidderminster . : ; : <u O9F m0 nO VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE CoO., Broad Street 
J. Biggs, Birmingham. = 14,039400 IO (accepted ) : 


GRADWELL & Co, Barrow-in- Furness (accepted ) 4,430 7 ©]  Surveyor’s estimate 


HAM HILL ST 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUR AND DURABILITY. 
delivered. and HIUXMpD COMP LHTH IM any Loeality, vide 
WORKED STON E The New Travellers’ Olnb, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


RITCHIE & CO., py Hn un PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


ENGINEERS. 


<d| Established A.D. 1774. iO C K | AW 


AUSTIN’S AWWW, 
ART METAL bigets homies << \\ | WY 
Workers. @ 2 wares 7 S&S See onatioy Ga coke? 
ET we want id SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. <4 8 
iE U Xi es C A LO R { a ae The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
— large eae for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
; and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
Stove S i it for dts Strength, pnd the dazge amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 
Manufacturers. AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX 8A8H AND BLIND 
oe ) , LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
A RC H IT E CTS | the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
- the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
Designs S eed iad now making = epee all of which the : lees 
j j strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac- 
SKI LFU LLY igns, Grilles, tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the ies ‘ 
Executed. Lifts. Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the LEY Yfff th \\\ 
| manufacture of these goods, Ali \\ \ \\ 
{ 


- 3 ‘hey also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
LUX- CALOR WORKS, their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very |MAKE THE Soee CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
Buperior to any ng yet olfere 
They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


4 
83 Commercial Road, 7 lass EY a PER eT: sae Tees eA CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


Near Waterloo Bridge, London. Se nside or outside with our Trade Mark— NEWPORT, WMON. 
Specialty-OAK AND DARK OAK. | AND DARK OAK. | PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. AND MOSAIC. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 60, 


CGEARY’S PATENT “‘INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


ery Description or System of Wood-Block, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


OAK FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, BANKS, &c. SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 
11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrams, “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and te EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” Telephone 15,074. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LINTON. 
for Steam Heating Apparatus, for the Governors of the | For Additions and Alterations at the Workhouse, Linton, near 

Northern Polytechnic Institute, Islington. Mr. CHAS. Bromyard. Mr. A, HILL PARKER, Architect, 5 Foregate 

BELL, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, Street, Worcester. Quantities by Architect. 

Cannon Street, E.C. Kendrick, Worcester ; : : ; s21i,540, 0 20 
Cannon & Sons . ; ° : - 41,2gi17. Op 0 Bowers, Hereford . : : : - 5 shite Gy © 
Rosser & Russell . 0 4 : : : glo Oo O Bromage & Evans, Worcester . : : TO ZO23 250 6 
Wenham & Waters . ; : ; ; P 819 0 0 Edwards, Leominster : : E : 22.7500" O 
CLARKE & SONS (accepted) . ° a ‘ 761 O- 0 Hayes, Malvern ; : : é : «| 2) /40e OT GO 

Stokes, Worcester ; : : : 51 42,0258 O80 
For Alterations, Additions, Decorations, &c, to No. 18 Wim- NEWBOLD, Bromyard (accepied) . . . 2,399 10 6 
pole Street, W., for Mr. Murray Davis. Mr. ALEXANDER James, Bromyard . . . . » 2,358 9 Io 

PAYNE, Architect, Norfolk House, Victoria Embank- Wiclsheyoromyardy Be)... ) 4. ye | ce 2,224 ONG 

ment, W.C. 

D. Prosser F : é : : : 17:2, 1O07am OL O 

Higgs & Hill . ; ; : ! ; ; see 0 Oo LONGSIGHT. 

John Allen & Sons . : : ; , - 1,925 0 o/| For Fixing Heating Apparatus, at the Railway Mission Hall, 

Patman & Fotheringham . A ; . $1357 tO. - 0 Longsight Branch. 

R.A. Yerbury & Sons, . , 2611,0708 07 0 W. Truswell & Son, Sheffield ; ; 2 -£23 10 O 

W. Longmore & Co.. ~ : A : nt, 730 2607 0 H. Siddon, Derby. ; : ; ‘ : yep We, 

Thomas Bryce . : : : - : wat. OO 54.0 20 HiGH & Co, Manchester (accepted) . ; etter OO 

S. J. Dainton & Sons 7 p : cl Ent, 665" 04,0 

Hall, Beddall & Co.. : - C ¢ [ae t. 00m OO MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

Fiolloway POETS in: ; : ; = 431,049,500 For Erection of Four Houses, for Mr, Fawssett. Mr. HERBERT 

R. S. Buckeridge > : ; ; - 1,641 0 0 G. CoALEs, F.S.1., Architect 

pee orecorley : : : : : ei 034990" 0 Vickers & Co... 5 $3 ‘ - £1,937 9 0 

THOMAS GREGORY & CoO, (accepted) 721,594.02 0 Yardley : i 4 : ; 7118675 6° 0 
For eayite Soap-cutting Room at Messrs. T. H. Harris & a a SEDs trick Mh eee risk ao) ORR An Cp, wg j 

on’s Factory, Stratford, E. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, Main 1,721 0 0 
Architect. Corbett é L71 0 oO 
Reece ated... se ues tee ee LOTOE.G 0 G ee Ae ea een ocsite 
arfield . : é : . c : ve 1671 Ou Cae O 
Edwards & Medway . : ; 5 < - 927 00 Dexter 1,670 0 oO 
Clark, jun. . : : ; : : : EScOAEO Oo Martine —.. ? . . : ; ° ; 1,665 one 
Hosking. : ; z A : . eeoa7E.O 0 ; x i 2 : : ; 0 ae 
Battley, Son & Holness 8 odes: Oe ‘ . : : ’ ’ ape an 
Y) - : : : . SEOs A. On, O Hickman . s : : ‘ , ! {#7 1,616% of 0 
For Erecting Three Shops and Houses in Rye Lane, Peckham. BE NOS ZA RE SIN le etsy eta ed a 
Mr. ALLAN STUART, Architect, 
PuloyecnGayford 9". Se SL T3368" 0-0 MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
J.O. Richardson A ; : " + 3,223 9 O| For Building New Chapel and School, for Tabernacle Baptist 
Parken i... : : ; : A ; 3,159 0 O Church, Brecon Road, Merthyr Tydvil. Messrs. GEORGE 
Edwards & Medway A 2 - : eo U2 OL O MorGAN & SON, Architects, Carmarthen. 
Smith : : ; 2 : 3,097 90 O JOHN JONES, Merthyr Tydvil (accepted) . . £4,050 0 0 


RADIATORS. 


Our Radiators are acknowledged to be the most Artistic, 

Efficient and Durable; the assortment is by far the largest ; 

our prices right for reliable goods. The immense stock 

carried at our London warehouse enables us to serve our 
patrons on the shortest possible notice. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


_AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


143 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


Bay For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 


~ 
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a eee 
MILLBROOK. NUNEATON. 
For Constructing a Public*Closet and Culvert at Millbrook, for | For Erection of National Schools for 400 Children, at Abbey 
the St. Germans Rural District Council. Green. Messrs. J. R. VEALL & SON, Architects, 84 Dar- 
S. COLLINGS (accepted ) : 4 : - £461 a7 6 lington Street, Wolverhampton. 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton : : : £2,081 0 © 
Seertae nettorn i Gudgeon, Attleborough : : : . FOP OGG 
For Alterations to Board Schools at Millhouse, for the Thurl- Willcock & Co, Wolverhampton . ‘ . Hogs ong 
stone School Board. Swain & Whiter, Nuneaton: . : ; . 188322476 
Accepted Tenders. H. Gough, Wolverhampton . ; - . 1,786 ° 6+ @ 
F. & H. Turner, Thurlstone, excavations and Guest & Son, Stourbridge : : : . 179 ae 
mason’s work . . £470 I0 oO Kelly & Son, Foleshill . : J : . 0,600 Baie. 
T. & J. Hawley, Penistone, carpenter and j joiner’ s | T. Smith, Chilvers Coton . : : mae OL iey) aro Te: 
work . 22218770 W. JosHUA, Nuneaton (accepted) . 1,518 oO O 
Crossley & Bould, plumber and glazier’ 5 work VEIOS ISOM 
Calvert & Co., Lockwood, heating apparatus . 79 12 0 ; 
Hey & Waterhouse, Thurlstone, plasterer’s work 47 16 oO PORTGLENONE. 
Hey & Waterhouse, blue slate work . : - 40 © O| For Repairs to Sundry Houses in Portglenone. Mr. GC) A, 
Holroyd, Huddersfield, painter’s work . » 29 10 0 OweEN, B.A, Architect, 16 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
H. Mctann, Ballymead " : : 3 -£904 5 @ 
NEW BROMPTON. i & D. Baxter, Coleraine . 5 5 ; - 755 15 9 
For Building Three Villas at New Brompton, for Mrs. E. W. 
Owen, Brighton. Mr. ERNEST J. HAMMOND, Architect, PURLEY. 
New Brompton. For Erection of Pair of Villas at Purley, Surrey. Mr. JOHN 
wo Villas, Windsor Road. Jas. DOWNES, Architect, 11 The Parade, Lewisham High 
Horscroft & Mills, Maidstone . ; ‘ 47 20450' 7-0 Road, SE. 
A, W. darian, Strood . i : a (eiL4e)- fo) are. Steer. ms ; x ; £2 71 OUOnO 
G. E D. Woollard, New Brompton : : ._ 620° Jem0 Bryant & Cheesman. : : : : 2G ommne) 
ae ‘fice Gillingham : ;: , : - 0202.08) 0 Lorden & Son . ‘ } : ‘ As » 2,405. a. 
fi Hammond, New Brompton . ; ; A see ie), 3ulled & Co. . ; : . 4 ; » 2,050. Daun 
Weymouth & Smith, New Brompton . , » 504410.) 0 
C. E. Skinner, Chatham. 2. 75a Oe oO : , 
H. E. Puiiirs, New Brompton (accepted) . | “60h, 07-0 RICHMOND. 
E, W. Filley, Chatham / (withdrawn) . . - 525 O O| For Fire-Calls Extension to Kew and Petersham, for the 
Villa in Balmoral Road. Richmond Town Council. * 
G. E. D. Woollard, New Brompton . . . 97610 0 Newland & Co... P= TET, £371 oe 
Aa Wijordan, Stsaod’. 7 >). Way Ph osa Bons Harrison, Coles & Co, weet ar daa a 317,. 5.9 
Horscroft & Mills, Maidstone . ‘5 | 27 OO MOO Consolidated 2 sey en A , s + 209 410 oO 
Weymouth & Smith, New Brompton . : i776. Ome J. Sax & Co. . . . : . . 250 0 0 
of Y Bae Chatham. : ; = 708.00 72G Fer Cables only. 
arris, Gillingham : : : ee LOmOnnO ; 
F Peminend’ Now Prontptont as oS) CALLENDER.Co. (accepted). + 4 + 165 1620 
H. E. PHILIPS, New Brompton (accepted) . . 585 0 oO For Instruments only. 
E. W. Filley, Chatham (withdrawn) . : FEM GOD a0 Stewart”. . : ; ; ; : é «46 ates: 


TELEGRAMS, int DEPOTS— 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” ® Me £% 7" En G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” Head Offices : J L. & S.W.R., Nine Etms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & one RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd, 
. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


g, QUARRIES. 
QUARRIES. | Fics 


i? amen | 


_ MONK’S PARK. BOX GROUND. 
of wae BE ais COMBE DOWN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| CORSHAM DOWN. 


¢ gnis® ares _ STOKE GROUND. 
oA CORNGRIT. oe. gP®O nt To be _ WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. at gui” obtained only of | WINSLEY GROUND. Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. ' TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried SERGE Stone for Winter Use. 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


W000 BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. oes ee ees 
ENTRANCE FRONT, ST. KEVERNF, HARROW-ON-THE-HILU. For Alterations at Workhouse, West End, Southampton, for 
ee the South Stoneham Board of Guardians. Mr. W: 
GARDEN FRONT, ST.. KEVERNE, HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. 
DESIGN FOR A CREMATORIJM. hkecetving Wards, 
ABBEY CHURCH OF 8T. GEORGES DE BOSCHERVILLE.- WEST W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth . . . £365 0 0 
FRONT. : H. Cawte, Shirley ° d : : : 35 3000 0 
—— : Me Treherne, Eastleigh A A i ; we 3604 1G 
SANDSEND. Jonas eu) ieceab abe : i é 32 ame O 
For Erection of a Small Villa Residence at Sandsend, near si 72 eas Eta eRe at ; : Bee heed Psy 
Whitby. Mr. Epwarp H. SMALES, Architect, 5 Flower- ne Rpoly Cyitetnie ark Jape 
ate. Whitby. ) ? Stevens & Co, Northam : : ; +. 300 OunO 
Bere) y : W.H Chapman, Woolston ; 2 ‘ +. 205s. G0nG 
C. Winterburn, Whitby : : : ‘ “£70400, 0 T, J. Rashley, Lymington x 
R. Harland, Whitby . . +. + «+ « 738 0 © J. Wirr Bitterne (accepted ) ieee Goch 2 Ate 
J. Braim, Whitby : : = OOORIO.” 0 ; : ; ; , 6 2751 
Dp: Richardson, Newholm, near Whitby : ee OCOm! leeo Nurses’ Ouarters. 
ag Fletcher, Whitby. ' 4 ; ae OLOm OL O _ 
J. Treherne . i . : A : ; me yy 1G) 
SOUTHEND. ON- SEA. j W. Chinchen : : - : : , wi 455u On -O 
For Sanitary Works at the Brewery Road Schools and. for Haines Bros. . . . . : . - 447 10 6 
Alterations to the Water-supply at the London Road H, Cawte_. . : . . . : - 440 0 0 
Schools, for the Southend-on-Sea School Board. Mr. Jenkins & Sons . : . . . . - 429 0 0 
Viet ve HOBBIES, Architect, Essex Hall, Clarence Road, W. H. Chapman . . : : : . = 4097.9 70 
Southend. Stevens: cc Co: ar. : ‘ : ; ; +395 OR oO 
Brewery Road. T. J. Rashley ; : é : : : 1) 3925 2510 
Davis & Leaney, Goudhurst. . .  . Loz 0-0 J. Nichol. ; : : ‘ sipsis 387 (9IRe 
F. E. Woodhams; Southend . ; ; en Gg a? O J, WIT (accepted) : ; : . . - 368 0 oO 
F. DUPONT, Southend (accepted) . : 7 ea tOe OQ Cow GEse: 
London Road, ; 
H. Coombes, Southend é ‘ 3 : noe 4~ W. J. Chinchen . ; . . . . 1593055; On 10 
J. Berry, Southend : : ae as O J. Treherne . ; . . . . . oy, 35 Zeal are 
W. CHRISTMAS, Southend (accepled) . : pecosT 7” 0 fenking < sons . ‘ ; ; : ; ec 320G OF 9 
; st. LEONARDS.ON-SEA, fini Sracke Suey > fig DR amaureye rea 
For Erection of a School Chapel in Kenilworth Road, W. H. Chapman . 4 d . j : . 308 0 Oo 
St. Leonards, for the Trustees of the Primitive Methodist J. Nichol. , ; , 4 . : . 289 I0 o 
Chapel. Stevens & Co. . ‘ : ‘ 4 : EY ELV EOE Bie: 
T. Salter’. : : Z : ; £649 oO -O J. Witt. } : : } ; d . . 265 0 0 
A. H, White See RE Ee os SepeROEe NE: |. RASbICy neg sills bees lah 257A 30 4 
F. G. Hatton : ; : : ? : Ou OO 
H. E. Cruttenden. ; - E : . . 331 10 o| ForAdditional Seating and Alterations in the Council Chamber, 
A, Ashdown. : : : . : . ESL Oy °C for the Town Council. Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, Borough 
Barter & Gasson . . : 3k Cy O Surveyor. 
ELDRIDGE & CRUTTENDEN (accepied ) : zoo OO BARNES & SON, Southampton (accepted ). 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in ‘‘ THE 
ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.’ By Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. A few Proofs 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. 

THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy Marks, R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

1.AN OFFERING TO CERES. 2. THE ED'ICATION OF BACCHUS. 3. MINERVA VISITING THE 
MUSES. 4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W. Hamitron. Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole 
forming a very beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per set, Ten Shillings on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, Ten Shillings and Six Pence. 

THE HISTORY OF JOAN Of ARC. By M. Jutes Evcene LENEPVEU. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris. 
Four Pictures on one Plate. 1. Domremi: Inspiration. 2. Orleans: Struggle. 3. Reims: Triumph. 4. Rouen: Martyr rdom. Size, 
Paces Inches by Fifteen Inches, on Proof Plate. Price, Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, THO Shillings 
and Six Pence. 

THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Kniaut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to ViscounT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B. 
Proofs, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Size 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Twelve Shillings Geb. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each, Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. 

THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. TwoTinted Ink Photographs. Size, Highteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. 
Price Two Shillings, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 

JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, The Plates are uniform in size, 
' Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—l. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod, 
3. View in North Wales. 4. Norman Arches. 5. Byland Abbey. 6. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 7. Dewy Eve. 8. Mousehold 
Heath. 9. CaderIdris. 10. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 11. Bamborough Castle. 12, The Interior of Norwich Cathedral, 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 14. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the Set is Twelve Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Thirteen Shillings. Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained. - 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 
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STAFFORD. WAKEFPIELD— continued. 


For Electric Lighting Work at the Staffordshire General | Joint Drainage Works.—Contract No. 2.—Outfall Works. 
Infirmary. G. Bell : esp aa - £3235 0 0 
DRAKE & GORHAM, Westminster (accepted) . £403 0 O H. B. &AYF: James ’ : , ‘ 3,095 6 11 
T. & G. Wilson r Ss : 2,960 16 4 
SWAFFHAM. Garforth Bros. . 2,696 13 3 
For Alterations to Workhouse Buildings, Swaffham, for the li eeganaag 200d aa i 
Guardians. . Kellett . ‘ 
Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn. : £325 ome) J. E. Nadin pa fe) 3 
JF. Impson, Swaftham Y 6) se ge. 257 OmeO S. Booth pee - 
G. Jeffries, Swaffham . : , Pd or eh W. Doleman . 2,59 5 
S. HOWLETT, Swaffham (accepted) 5 : p22 3 OED S. Johnson, Manchester . . : - 2,135 4 11 
J. PULLAN (accepted ) 4 : ° : o- pL O7Os17 ao 
WAKEFIELD. 


WARWICK. 


For Main Drainage Works, for the Wakefield Rural District | for Small Store-room at the Heathcote Hospital, for the 


Council. Mr. F. Massig, Engineer, Tetley House, Wake- Warwick Joint Hospital Board. Mr. F. P. TREPESS, 
field. Architect, 8 Jury Street, Warwick. Quantities supplied. 
Outwood and Stanley Drainage.—Contract No. 9. = Saal Chaplin ‘ : > . b ae a ad 
: ; 8 allis 2 ) 
= Sree © James Grimsby £2 sate dl e EAASEELS CASHMORE, Warwick (accepted ) 123 Io Oo 
G. Bell, London and Manchester . 349 - 7 ; é 
a: Bairstow, West Ardsley : ; Sore 18 6 Miele oi Paes MAR oe Cc 1 
Garforth Bros., Mirfield . . ; ‘ 2,256 I 5 For New Council Offices, for the Urban District Council. 
J. E. Nadin, Sheffield ‘ ; 2,239 16 7 Messrs. PRICE & WOOLER and S, J. WILDE, Architects, 
T. & G. Wilson, Wakefield 2,043 4 10 eS Saag es 
J. Pullan, Beeston, near Leeds . 1,979 16 Io ape pate hike tues uP ee ‘ : 
T g j orto . 9 
H, & W. BARRACLOUGH, Brighouse (accepted ) 1,852 18 9 S, Wilcox, aN etont eaper- Mave’ 2 267 BO 
Outwood Drainage.—Contract No. 10. H. Hoskings, Hungerford 55133 15 oO 
E. Kellett . ' ' ; Wn bank 040 H. Shorney, Weston-super-Mare 5,062 3.10 
HB. & A. F. James ; r "902 18. 5 H. A. Forse, Bristol 5,c20 O O 
J. H. Wood, Outwood \ en io gon 1s 6 C. Taylor, Weston-super- Mare » ot aibe Sane 
G. Bell ‘ ; mm Maced at C. Addicott, Weston-super-Mare* . 4,673 19 6 
J. Pullan sl Sey Behe, ae ee 864 19 6 * Accepted subject to approval of Local Coveniuene 
J. Bairstow : , , : ‘ ; Ay lee Se FPN Board. 
Gatforth Bros. 4) 5% ts Gls, bay ae Soe ao mee WOOLWICH. : 
J. Schofield, Leeds . : ; t ‘ 836 8 1 | For Alterations to the Queen Victoria Public House, Woolwich. 
Y Fe OS Nadin . : : - : 808 13 I Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect. 
M. Arundel, East Ardsley 2 bP eSCO 3eL0 Munday & Son : , é » £,1)340 OO 
T. & G, Wilson ‘ ; 3 - 75O.TA, 3 Kirk & Randall «. .1;203. Ons O 
W. Doleman, Dewsbury . . ;: P 730 oO 10 Holloway . : - 1,098 0 Oo 
H. & W. Barraclough 702 i) AD Proctor . : ‘ +. OOS LOMO 
S. BooTH, Earlsheaton (accepted) 666 9 9 iP OF Richardson - 986 0 0 


Electrical Novelty 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


Call, or send for Representative Ks explain the NEW ELECTRIC CHAMELEON SIGN 


for FASCIAS, LANTERNS, LAMPS, and HOUSE SIGNS. 


SOLE MAKERS—E. L. BERRY, HARRISON & CO., 


Electric Light Engineers, LYRIC CHAMBERS, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


EA SK INDIA PA DOvU KK, 


A HIGH-CLASS WOOD from the ANDAMAN ISLANDS and BURMAH, similar in appearance to the BEST MAHOGANY suitable for 


HOUSE BUILDING AND FITTINGS, ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, VENEERS, SHIP~ 


BUILDING, RAILWAY CARRIAGE WORK. 
A large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 36 inches wide at moderate prices, Constant Supply assured. 
SAMPLES QUOTATIONS, AND ALL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM THE 


AGENTS TO THE SHIPPERS, 


OGILVY Y,GILLANDERS & CO., 


67 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


NIGHTINGALE’S 
Beyelled “Wood Block 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 


Sole Proprietors: 


WIGHTINGALE & €0,, 
Gt. Grimsby, 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltie” 
Redwood. 


edal, 


Sanitary wearers 
tions, 1885 and 188 


Cases for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


OR FROM 


E.C. 


LAWFORD & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1868) 
MANUFACTURERS 


absolutely 
damp proof. 
Will not become 
brittle. Forms thorough 
adhesion, irrespective of the 
amount of traffic. 


Architects are invited to test the merits of our Liquid 
Mastic, and samples will be sent on application for 
that purpose. 


a5 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


Cc. 


LEARY & ae 
WOOD BROKERS, 


108 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


H. A. J. BREUN, 


PRINT SELLER AND. 
DEALER IN 


Works of Crt. 


4 GREEK STREET, 


SOHO SQUARE, W.C. 
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WOOLHAMPTON. November 6, This notice will be of much interest to our 


For Building Parish Room, with Reading Room, Caretaker’s 
Rooms, &c., Woolhampton, near Reading. Mr. JAMES 


NEWMAN, Architect, Sandown, Isle of Wight. Quantities 

by the Architect. 
George S. Lewis & Brother, Reading © £1y324810%0 
W. Stokes, Reading . ! é : jp 1,807 2 LONO 
G. Simonds, Reading d 1,300 0 O 
G. Wernham, Reading I,298\ 5. 0).0 
T. James, Midgham . 1,286; . 0/0 
H. Hoskins, Hungerford . 1.27.0) Oi O 
J. W. Hancock, Bradfield 1,269 0 oO 
Joseph Johnson, Woolhampton 1,249 13 6 
J. H. Margetts, Reading . : ; : Sal sk fe" KRO 
GEO. ELMs, Benham (accepied ) : ‘ Su thy lho Om O 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that the De Lank 
Granite Company have been entrusted with the order for the 
supply of their well-known granite for the Poole Harbour 
extension. Messrs J. Cochrane & Sons, of Westminster, are 
the contractors. The De Lank Company are also supplying 
the granite for the new sea wall at Blackpool, the contractor for 
which is Mr. R. Finnegan, of Northampton. In view of the 
large requirements for the new docks, which the Admiralty are 
about to construct at Keyham, Devonport, the De Lank 
Company are greatly increasing their facilities for quarrying 
and dressing the enormous blocks which will be required for 
this work It has been estimated that from five or seven 
years will be occupied in the construction of the new docks. 


THE New Isolation Hospital, Watford, is nearing completion, 
and has been erected from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, of Watford, the 
builders being Messrs. Andrews & Sons, of Watford. The 
wards are warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues, 
Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and inlet ventilating 
panels, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland: & 
Brother, of Manchester. 

THE directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company have declared an interim dividend of 3s. per share, 
being at the same rate as the last interim dividend, payable on 


NO FAMILIES 


WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


readers, 

THE Keighley Guardians have been occupied in discussing 
the question of a new workhouse. The building committee 
recommended the Guardians to proceed at once and get com- 
petitive plans for a new building, estimated to cost from 15,000/. 
to 20,00c/., but this was not acted upon, the recommendation 
being referred back to the committee. Deputations were ap- 
pointed to visit Sheffield, Grimsby, Grantham and Burton-on- 
Trent, to see the accommodation there. 


VARIETIES. 


A BORING made by Messrs. Legrand & Suttcliffe, at Midhurst, 
yields 32,400 gallons daily, which can be considerably increased. 
It is proposed, in connection with the supply, to construct a 
reservoir to hold 120,oco gallons and other works, at a cost of 
2,562. 

A FOUNDRY has been closed in Evreux which was founded 
in 1782. It gained some interest from possessing the great 
clock which belonged to the Bastille, in Paris, and which 
probably will be sold. 

THE Peterhead Harbour Trustees have been informed that 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners have sanctioned a loan 
of 36,000/. for extension of the harbour. 

THE site of Her Majesty’s Theatre will be devoted to a {big 
hotel. The works, under pressure from the Crown, will have 
to be begun before Christmas. 


IN the Preston County Court Mr. J. Fish sued Mr. T. 
Parkinson for fees, in connection with preparation of plans, 
which fees he obtained, with costs also. Plans had been drawn 
for a residence, and later on the defendant wished stables to 
be added. The defendant said he was “not to a few pounds,” 
and afterwards said the stables were mentioned from the first, 
and it was an oversight on his part that they were not put in 
the agreement. 

THE long proposed scheme of making Brussels a seaport 
seems now within measurable distance of being accomplished 
and a contract signed for the work. 

On Sunday a section extending to about 50 yards by 7 of 
the north pier, Fraserburgh, fell into Balaclava Channel, carry- 
ing the body of the pier with it. It was only on Saturday that 
the coffer-dam was completed, and everything got ready for 


ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern fitted PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and Portable 
with a Cistern Filter. superior to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. pa 
The Lancet, January 12, 1867. es 


Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £8. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the ¢lite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, 8t. George’s, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c., 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d.and6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


SS ee ee 
SECTION THROUGH WALL SHOWING VENTILATOR FIXED INTO b] 
S a; SHAFT, oe SS H A P M A N S 


SILENT OUTLET VENTILATOR 


It is always open for the exit of Vitiated Air. 

Is proof against Down Draught. 

It is absolutely Silent. 

There are no complicated parts to get out of order. 
Is easily fixed by any Bricklayer or Carpenter. 


Z COMYN CHING & CO. 
ZZ) CASTIMH STREHEHT, LONDON, W.C. 


AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94..—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural 
Photography, 1895.—Awarded the Leeds Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural Photography, 1895. 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, EC. 
PRICH LIST AND HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


THE ECLIPSE’ PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. Aa CRESCENT, MINORIES, LO DON, E.C. 
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commencing the deepening improvements ; and the accident 
will therefore greatly hinder that work. Pressure of water on 
the outside caused the accident. 

MEssRs. SIMPSON & WILSON, engineers of the Glasgow 
District Subway, report that both tunnels have been completed 
all round the circle, and that the laying of the permanent way 
is proceeding satisfactorily. 

THE livery stables near the Piccadilly corner of the 
Haymarket and the houses to the north corner of Jermyn 
Street are scheduled for a station of the electric underground 
railway which is to connect St. John’s Wood with Charing 
Cross, The line here is to be 80 feet below the surface, 
if the water will allow it. During the erection of St. James’s 
Hall a quicksand was opened which cost nearly 40,0co/. to 
conquer. 

AT the meeting of the committee of the Aberdeen Public 
Library, ex-Dean of Guild Walker presiding, it was agreed to 
intreduce electric lighting into the library buildings, at an 
estimated cost of 140/, it being reported that the library 
could be lighted at an average cost of 2s. 6d. per hour at the 
present rate of charge, as compared with Is. 103d, the amount 
paid for lighting with gas. 

AT a meeting held in Evesham Town Hall a committee 
was appointed to make inquiries in regard of the proposed 
restoration of the navigation of the Upper Avon. 

THE directors of the Blackpool Winter Gardens Company 
have issued their annual report. It shows an available balance 
of 3.7412. The directors recommend a dividend of 63 per cent., 
which is I per cent. lower than last year. The total receipts 
from the gardens—rents, entertainments and refreshments— 
were 42,1007, and the expenditure amounted to 35,370/, the 
principal item being 16,678/. for orchestras and entertainments. 
Extensive additions are proposed. 

THE Public Prosecutor has reported that he does not con- 
sider there is sufficient evidence against the directors of the 
Morecambe Pier Company to warrant proceedings against 
them. 

DAMAGE estimated at 3,o00/. has been caused by fire in 
Messrs. Whitworth’s spinning mill, off Holland,Street, Rochdale, 

Mr. NICKSON delivered to the Hulme Healthy Homes 
Society, Manchester, a lecture entitled ‘‘ Common-sense in the 
use of gas in our homes.” In illustration of the lack of common- 
sense often exhibited, he quoted a number of typical cases of 
complaint, in each of which, he showed, the complaint as to 


quantity or quality of the gas had its origin in neglect on 
the part of the consumer. The number of consumers of gas 
was nearly 85,000, and although it was sometimes said that 
everybody was complaining of the gas, the complaints sent 
in to the office numbered only about 8,000 annually, or 9 per 
cent. on the whole number of meters in use. It was sometimes 
said that the official answers to complaints were stereotyped, 
and so they were, simply because the complaints were stereo- 
typed. Special complaints always received careful attention 
and a specialreply. Proceeding to show how common-sense 
might be exercised, he referred first to the meters. The size of 
these, he said, should be regulated by the number of burners 
and other appliances in use. -It was desirable that the meter 
should be too large rather than too small; a large meter could 
be turned off according to requirements, whereas a small 
meter, worked beyond its capacity, was apt to register un- 
fairly and to be inconvenient in its operations. With regard 
to the penny-in-the-slot meters, he reminded his audience that 
while the consumer by that meter paid more than the quarterly 
consumer, the charge to the former included a burner for 
boiling and one bracket. As to burners, he advised that 
people should beware of the man who went from house to 
house hawking burners that were inferior in quality and higher 
in price than could be obtained at any gasfitter’s for a penny. 
When good burners were got, care must be taken to keep them 
free from corrosion. With regard to globes, he said that the 
ordinary globes with narrow bottoms were undesirable, as they 
created a forced draught, which caused the flame to flicker, curl 
up and smoke. Opal ground glass, and other such globes, 
much reduced the quantity of light sent out for use. An 
excellent form of globe was that which consisted of opal or 
ground glass in the upper part and clear glass at the bottom. 
Gas, he concluded by remarking, was a good servant, and it 
would well repay good usage in these and other directions. 
THE Hartford Mills Company have given notice that, as 
the Government have taken no step towards removing the 
advantage conferred on Indian manufacturers by the reimposi- 
tion of the cotton duties, they incend to work out and stop that 
portion of their machinery which supplies the Indian markets. 
THE Mayor of Birmingham, Mr. Fallows, distributed the 
prizes gained by the students at the Vittoria Street branch of 
the School of Art and the Technical School of the Jewellers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association, which is held in the same building, 
There are at present 322 students connected with the schools, 
and in the examinations held at the conclusion of the last 


ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS, 


LIFTS. 


HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
i); SILENCE. 
i EASE OF 
4 CONTROL. 
i SMOOTHEST 
RUNNING. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


tail ihe 
i i fa 


Liverpool : 16 Commerce Chambers, 
Manchester: f 15 Lord St., Liverpool. 
“Glasgow : J. Monkhouse Cartmell, 87 Maxwe'l St. 


OLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
_ Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O, 


RCO 
IGICSICS 


G. WRIGHT Se Co. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gater, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating ané@ Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


ROOFING FELT. 


THE ‘‘ POTTER” 


MAKERS TO ( ROOFING FELT is a 
THE QUEEN 4 A) rece a5 eae, long By 
AND THE ; pte fee ao per Roll, 

PRINCE 3c olgae 


one paid to any 


OF Station on 8 Rolls and 
upwards. 

WALES, Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 

5,000Rolls in Stock. 
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AND 
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MEDALS, 


AN DREW POTTER, Manutacueaey olverhampton 


PATENT 


GAS & WATER 
COCKS, 


WITH 


JSCREWED. ENDS 
FOR 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE. 
Tested to 20 Ibs. on ae 
square inch, 

These are to replace ordinary Gas Plug Cocks for tnx 
Yas Services in Factories and Public Buildings, also in 


| sonnection with Gas Engines, &c. 


Prices on Application. 


BRYAN DONKIN & CO., LIM., 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
55 Southwark Park Rd., Bermondsey, 
TOommnNrpDont S 


EADING CASES. — A New well-made 

Reading Case for “THE ARCHITECT” 

can be supplied on application to the Publisher, 

price 2s. 6d.—Address, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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session 170 of the students gained certificates, as compared 
with 140 last year. Of this number 74 gained first-class 
honours, and in this department, too, there was a creditable 
advance on last year, when the figures were 41. The improve- 
ment was also marked in designing, the first-class passes being 
16, against 4 last year. Alderman Fallows spoke of the 
advantage which such schools gave to the rising generation of 
jewellers in providing them with facilities for acquiring that 
knowledge of their work which would maintain Birmingham in 
the front rank of jewellery-manufacturing centres. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


AT the opening meeting of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Institute, held in the Andersonian Buildings, George Street, 
Glasgow, Professor A. Humboldt Sexton, the new president, 
delivered an address. He thanked the members of the 
Institute for the honour they had conferred upon him, and in 
afterwards dealing with technical education said he did not 
wish to disparage evening teaching, poor indeed as it some- 
times was, for there was no doubt that evening schools were | 
doing a good work. Many of the evening students showed | 
talent and ability equal to that of the day students, and argued | 
much sound knowledge. But it must be borne in mind that | 
after all it was, to a large extent, a makeshift, the best possible 
under the circumstances ; but the teaching in evening classes 
could never be so good as during the day, and he would not be 
very ready to recognise evening work as part of a 
real technical education to fit a man for his life-work. 
The time at the disposal of teacher and student was too 
limited, and as both teacher and student would probably have 
been at work during the day, they would not come to it with 
that fresh vigour of mind and body which was essential to all 
really good work. A man who was at work all day could not 
be a thoroughly efficient teacher or a thoroughly satisfactory 
student. The day classes in technical colleges occupied a 
different position from the evening classes, and their whole 
object was different. They were for the training not of those 
who were to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, but those 
who were to take a more leading part in the work—those who 
were to be masters, managers, chemists, engineers, &c., who, 
in fact, were to become the officers in the army of industry, 
and on whom would fall the organisation and direction of the 
work. The workman must, as heretofore, receive his training 


in the works, supplemented, when necessary, by what evening 
instruction he could get. We grumbled very much about foreign 
competition, and wondered how it was that the Germans and 
Americans were going so far ahead of us in practical metallurgy. 
There might be many reasons why they could enter into 
competition with us as regarded prices, but there was 
only one to account for their progress in other direc- 
tions. When we saw the fine technical colleges—municipal 
in Germany, State in the United States—the magnificent 
appliances they had for teaching, the staff they had to do the 
work, and then compared them with even the best of the 
colleges here, we were not so much surprised at the position 
they were taking, but rather that they did not even do more, 
and we felt what could be done here if we only had the same 
means of instruction at command. As a result of this, far 
more importance was given to research and experiment 
in German works than with us, and the scientific staffs 
were very much larger. He was informed on very good 
authority that nearly all the managers and higher officials in 
Germany and the United States are graduates of one of the 
great technical colleges. The question came to be, How was 
a proper system of technical education to be obtained? In 
every great centre of industry there should be a central 
technical college, in which special attention should be given to 
the needs of the district. Apart from the larger technical 
colleges, there should be a system of local evening classes for 
those who could not attend during the day, which might often 
be in connection with works. There was one danger, however, 
in the evening classes which should be guarded against, and 
that was the teaching of technical classes by school teachers 
and others who had neither scientific nor technical training, 
Professor Sexton was thanked for his address, and the meeting 
was subsequently brought to a close. 


LIQUID AIR IN COMMERCE. 


AN interesting illustration of the rapidity with which purely 
scientific discoveries frequently become the starting-point or 
new industries is furnished, says the Z7zmes, by the case of 
liquid air. It is no long time since liquid air was produced for 
the first time in quantities great enough to admit of its applica- 
tion for purposes of research ; yet steps are already being taken 
to treat liquid air as an article of commerce and to turn it out 
upon a large scale. As in most cases of the kind, laboratory 
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methods require modification to suit the needs of wholesale 
production. Patents are being taken out for machinery which, 
though constructed upon the principles of that used for purposes 
of research, will attain the desired end with greater directness 
and with the omission of several intermediate steps. The 
necessary reduction of temperature to the critical point of air 
has hitherto been effected by the successive employment of 
liquefied gases boiling at lower and lower points on the 
scale. But the final decrement of heat has been won by the 
cooling effect due to the rapid evaporation of the product itself. 
The new apparatus dispenses with the use of these intermediate 
cooling agents and relies entirely upon initial compression by 
powerful engines and subsequent partial expansion of the com- 
pressed air under carefully regulated conditions. Most people 
probably have seen at one time or another the familiar lecture- 
room experiment of forcing a piston suddenly down a cylinder 
and showing the ignition of a scrap of touch- -paper by the heat 
thus produced, If while the compression is maintained the 
cylinder and its contained air be cooled to the original tem- 
perature, then, on suddenly withdrawing the piston and allow- 
ing the air to regain its original volume, there will be a fall of 
temperature corresponding to the rise on compression. If now 
the cooled air could be used to reduce the temperature of a 
second quantity of air before expansion, it is evident that, 
starting from a lower point from the first batch, the second 
would on expansion reach a lower point. This is the 
principle of the new liquid air apparatus. A powerful 
engine compresses air, which is cooled as far as possible 
by ordinary refrigerating methods, and passed into a spirally 
coiled pipe, over Io0 yards long. This pipe is enclosed 
in a second spiral. By means of a throttle valve at the 
end of the inner spiral a certain proportion of the compressed 
air is allowed to expand in the space between it and the outer 
pipe. Thus the stream of compressed air from the pump is 
cooled by that portion which has been allowed to expand, and 
arrives at the throttle valve in a colder state than the portion 
that preceded it. Consequently it reaches a still lower tem- 
perature on expansion, cooling yet more powerfully the 
advancing stream in the inner tube. By carrying this cumu- 
lative cooling effect sufficiently far the circulating air is at last 
brought down to its critical point and liquefies, after which a 
continuous stream of liquid air is merely a question of engine 
power. Itis impossible without the aid of diagrams to explain 
clearly how the continuity of the process is maintained, but the 


compression, expansion in a closed chamber, and utilisation of 
the cold thus produced to repeat the cycle from a lower initial 
temperature. 

The inventor, Herr Linde, who is a man of great experience 
in refrigerating machinery and methods, believes that a large 
demand will shortly arise for this most powerful of all 
refrigerators. In the meantime his apparatus produces with 
the greatest ease a substance for which there is already a large 
industrial demand, oxygen gas. During the process just 
described the air becomes steadily richer in oxygen until that 
gas forms some 70 per cent of the product. This relatively 
pure oxygen is sufficiently good for certain purposes, and it 
may be further purified from nitrogen if desired. The price of 
oxygen gas thus obtained compares favourably in respect of 
cost with that produced by the methods now in use. It would 
have been gratifying to have been able to announce that this 
commercial application of recent scientific ideas, so closely 
associated with the Royal Institution, had been made in 
England. But unfortunately in this, as in so many other cases, 
it has been “made in Germany,” where there is at present far 
more alertness and a far higher standard of technical knowledge 
than among ourselves. It is obvious from what has been said 
that this process is an affair of engineering far more than of 
chemistry. This remark applies to many of the most important 
and lucrative manufacturing processes of the day, and, un- 
happily, engineering chemistry, or chemical engineering, is 
just one of the things in which the Germans are conspicuously 
superior. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION SCREW GAUGE.* 


AS a result of the two reports presented by the committee 
appointed by the British Association te design a standard 
screw gauge for small screws, a large number of users, including 
HM. Post Office, have adopted them. In 1890 the London 
Chamber of Commerce appointed a committee to forward the 
question of making the British Association screw gauge universal 
among electrical! manufacturers, and a circular was sent round 
to the entire electrical manufacturing trade, with the result that 
with hardly any exceptions the whole trade promised to adopt 
the screws, and thus insure the extremely desirable result of 

mp EIS all ea same screws used in electrical apparatus inter- 
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changeable. It is, however, much to be regretted that a con- 
siderable number of users of small screws (the principal 
offenders having their works in Birmingham) are still using 
other gauges, and thus complete uniformity has not been 
obtained up to the present time. One great difficulty in this 
matter has been that of obtaining standard gauges which could 
be referred to in specifications or orders for such screws. 
Wherever it is desired that the screws should be thoroughly 
interchangeable it is necessary in such specifications to have a 
paragraph somewhat as follows :— 

“Testing. Each box of screws will be tested as follows :— 
A handful of one dozen screws will be selected at random from 
each box ; these will be tested both as to the screw portion and 
the plain portion of the shank by being respectively screwed 
or pressed through the corresponding maximum and minimum 
gauge holes in the standard plates supplied on loan with the 
order, and which must be returned with the finished screws. 
Any screw which cannot be screwed or pressed by hand into 
the maximum female gauge, or which can be screwed or pressed 
by hand without forcing into the minimum gauge, will be 
rejected. lf more than one screw in each dozen thus tested is 
so rejected, the whole box will be returned to the contractors.” 

Four years ago I found it necessary to have standard plates 
made for the purpose of ordering screws to the above specifica- 
tion. I had a number of such plates prepared, but found the 
very greatest difficulty in getting them made so that they would 
fulfil their required duty, the makers giving as an excuse that 
there was no standard B.A. gauge then existing to which they 
could refer. This difficulty can only be removed bya complete 
set of standards being made and deposited either with the 
Board of Trade or at the Society of Arts, or with a similar 
central institution, and it is highly desirable that the British 
Association should either call together the surviving members 
of the original committee or form a new committee to consider 
the question of making up these standard gauges and deciding 
on the place where they are to be deposited. 

One question for the committee would be the requisite 
allowance of clearance between the absolute diameters of the 
various sizes as laid down in the report of the committee and 
the sizes of the maximum and minimum gauge holes in the 
gauge plates. 

Another point of importance in order to make this standard 
screw gauge universal would be the issue of a short descriptive 
report, with illustrations, giving the sizes, clearances in gauge 
plates, best method of reproduction on English lathes of these 
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WATER-BURST AT MILNGAYVIE. 


THE Scotsman says:—The village of Milngavie, about eight 
miles north-east of Glasgow, was the scene of an alarming 
water-burst late on the 16th inst. One of the six water- 
mains leading from Mugdock reservoir—a short distance to the 
north—to Glasgow burst, and a huge volume of water rushed 
down the hill to Milngavie, flooding a number of dwelling- 
houses and terrifying the occupants, many of whom narrowly 
escaped with their lives. Mr. Shand, superintendent of the 
waterworks, observed a leakage in the embankment of a private 
avenue opposite his house. Men were set to work to discover 
the source of the leak, and had cut a considerable way into the 
embankment. Four hours after work had been stopped for the 
night—about ten o’clock—when the pressure was very high, 
the defective pipe gave way. Instantly an immense volume of 
water burst into the air, carrying with it a large quantity of 
earth and stones, which were thrown a distance ot. about 30 
yards, The aperture in the pipe was about 4 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, and through it the water rushed with tremendous force. 
The pipe measures about 3 feet 6 inches, and during the 
quarter of an hour which elapsed before Mr. Shand could have 
the water turned off a great amount had escaped. About 
1o yards of the embankment were washed away, and tons 
of earth were deposited in the adjoining gardens. The 
water rushed down Strathblane Road, filling it from side to side 
to a considerable depth for about a quarter of a mile until it 
reached Milngavie. The houses which occupied a high level 
escaped, but four near the Glasgow road were completely 
flooded. The water rushed in with great force, and barred 
egress by the doors, so that the occupants had to escape by the 
back windows. As several of them were old, they did so with 
considerable difficulty. A stable on the opposite side of the 
road was filled to a depth of 4 feet, and the door had to be 
broken open before the horses, twelve in number, could be 
rescued. A large quantity of the water collected in front of 
the Burgh Hall, where a concert was in progress, with the 
result that the audience were imprisoned. Much excitement 
prevailed. As the water showed no signs of abating, the men 
removed their boots and stockings, and carrying the ladies, 
waded through the pool to a place of safety. The hall-keeper’s 
house was flooded, and a quantity of artistes’ effects was 
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damaged. The performers were so detained that they 
missed the last train to Glasgow, and had to spend the night 
in Milngavie. The water gradually drained away during the 
night to the burn Allander. Considerable damage was done to 
the roads in the neighbourhood. The “flying squad” of the 
Water Commissioners. was soon on the scene, and during the 
night laid a pipe in place of the burst one, which was twenty- 
two years old. 


DEFECTIVE SCHOOLS. 


THE following schools have been warned that the annual grant 
will be withheld unless defects in the school premises are 
remedied. These are Bromyard Board, Herefordshire ; Holy- 
well-cum-Needingworth National ; Bacup Roman Catholic (St. 
Joseph’s); Brentford British, Middlesex ; Coed-y-paen National, 
Monmouthshire ; Felton National (St. Katherine’s), Somerset ; 
Ewhurst Staplecross Wesleyan, Sussex; Birmingham, Deritend, 
St. John’s National; Ackworth National, Askern Board, 
Austerlands National, Normanby (Kirby Moorside) Church of 
England, and Scarborough, St. Thomas’s Church of England, 
Yorkshire ; Llangollen Trevor National, Denbighshire; and 
Lisworney Church of England, Glamorganshire. Under the 
third head the following schools are given as having had the 
annual grants suspended on account of defects in school pre- 
mises :—Newton-with-Scales Church of England and Dalton-in- 
Furness (Lindal and Marton) Board, Lancashire; Trimpley 
Church of England, Worcestershire ; and Llandilofane Board, 
Brecknockshire. 


THE HAMWORTHY BUILDING ESTATE. 


MR. F. G. WHEATLEY, auctioneer, of Poole, Bournemouth and 
London, conducted a most successful sale of property and land 
at Hamworthy on Thursday afternoon, on the Hamworthy 
building estate. Particular local interest attached to the sale 
from the fact that it included the property known as the Poole 
Architectural Pottery, which in years gone by has been the 
scene of a large local industry. The first lot submitted was the 
architectural pottery buildings standing within 2 acres 25 perches, 
and containing engine-room, boiler-room, smith’s shop, grinding 
and washing room, large clay shed for storing, drying and burn- 
ing clay, two press-rooms, various bays for clay dust, mixing- 
rooms, dye room, several drying-rooms, glaze room, laboratory, 


mould rooms, sagger rooms, kiln. sheds, large yard, tile sheds, 
office, slip room, &c., together with a quantity of material, iron 
and machinery, chemicals and various tools and effects neces- 
sary for the carrying on of the business. The biddings began 
at 1,300/,, and advanced by a few bids to 2,000/., at which price 
it was knocked down to Messrs. Carter & Co, of the Poole 
Encaustic Tile Works, the auctioneer remarking, amid applause, 
that Messrs. Carter intended to start work at once on their new 
property. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Srom whom all particulars and information relating ta 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


18842. Frederick William Golby, for “Improvements in 
fireproof and lathing for buildings ” 

18967. Frederick Henry Brook, for ‘Improvements in or 
relating to pipes for drainage, sewerage and other purposes, and 
apparatus for making the same.” 

18983. James Hepburn, for “ Improvements in and relating 
to stop-cocks.” 

19033 Alfred Vaughan-Stevens and Bourne Bros. & 
Co., Limited, for “An improved method of making joints for 
flush-pipes of water-closets and similar connections.” 

19080, Thomas Taylor, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of locks.” 

1gto1, Alden Gosling, for “ Artificial stone.” 

19tc6. Arthur Stanley Morrison, for “An improvement in 
weather bars and draught excluders for doors.” 

19136. Frederic Dossogne, for “‘ Improvements in automatic 
door-closing apparatus.” 

19198. Joseph Long, for ‘‘ Improvements in and relating to 
seats of water-closets.” 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
& nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


—> 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
ab oe Smith, F.R1IB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
bec numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
Gach. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
JSorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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seria Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; 15. per 
ine, 

Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to_the Publisher, P, A. GILBERT Woop, 
—_—_——_——_—— 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Nov. 4—For Rebuilding Weavers’ Arms 
Inn, Mr. Henry Ross, Architect, 15 Cannon Street, Accrington. 

ALTON.—Nov. 6.—For Erection of Two Iron and Steel 
Fire-escape Staircases at Union. Mr. R. A. Crowley, 105 
George Street, Croydon. 

BANGOR, IRELAND.—Nov. 15.—For Buildings Schools, 
Mr. Wm. Hanna, Main Street, Bangor, Belfast. 

Barry DOCK —Nov. 5.—For Building Brewery. Mr. F. P. 
Lloyd-Jones, Solicitor, Pewbroke Chambers, Holton Road, 
Barry Dock, Cardiff. 

BATTERSEA.—Dec, 12.—-For 
Parish. Mr. W. Marius 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BELFAST.—Nov. 5—For Erection of Baths, Lavatories, 
and Other Works, tor the Guardians. Messrs, Young &. 
Mackenzie, Belfast. 

BELPER —Nov. 5.—For Sinking Well for Waterworks, 
Mr. Geo. Hodson, Bridge Street, Belper. 

BRAEMAR.—Nov. 7.—For Building House and Stabling. 
Mr. A. M. Mackenzie, Architect, 267 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

BRAMLEY.—Nov. 2.—For Building School. Messrs. 
J. P. Kay & J. W. Twist, Architects, 24 Prudential Buildings, 
Park Row, Leeds, 

BRIERFIELD.—Nov. 2.—For Making Roads. 
Landless, Station Buildings, Nelson, 

BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of- 
an Iron or Steel Bridge 40 Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide; at 
St Lucia, Castries Town Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

CHATHAM.—Nov. 7.—For Laying Wood Paving. Mr. 
Charles Day, Corporation Offices, Chatham. 

CHIPPING ONGAR.— Noy. 11.—For Building District 
Council Chamber and Offices. Mr. Charles Pertwee, Architect, 
Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

City oF LONDON.——Nov. 12.—For Construction of Under-- 
ground Conveniences in Bishopsgate Churchyard. Mr,.H, 
Montague Bates, Guildhall, E C. 

COLNE.—Noy. 2.—For Building Six Houses. 
Atkinson, Architect, Bank Chambers, Colne. 

CorRK —Nov. 4.—For Additions, &c, to Schools. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 28 South Mall, Cork. 

COTFORD, SOMERSET.—Nov, 4.—For Completion of the 
Western Joint Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 
Craven Street, W.C. 

CROYDON —Nov. 13.—For Constructing Pipe Sewer. 
Mr. R. M. Chart, Union Bank Chambers, Katharine Street, 
Croydon. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 1.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Eulin, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven. 

ESHOLT.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas. 
Messrs Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 55 Tyrrell Street, 
Bradford. 

GATESHEAD,—Nov. 1.—For Building Theatre and Hotel. 
Mr. W. Hope, 6 Grey Street, Newcastle. 

GUILDFORD.—Nov. 11.—For Supply of 600 Tons of Broken 
Blue Guernsey Granite. Mr. F. F. Maltby, CE., Borough 
Surveyor, Guildford. 

HARROW.—For Building Blocks of Houses, 
Slade, Architect, 3 Grosvenor Street, W. 

HENDON —Nov. 4—For Chemical Treatment, Precipita- 
tion, Filtration, Purification and Disposal of Sewage. Mr. 
S. S. Grimley, The Borroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


Electrically Lighting th 
Wilkins, Municipal Buildings, 


Mr. J. T. 


Mr. W, He 


Mr. 


Mr. Basil 


KEIGHLEY.—Nov. 6.—For Building Extra Wards at 
Infirmary. Messrs. J. Judson & Moore, 1. Burlington 
Buildings, Keighley. 

KINGSTHORPE.—Nov. 11.—For Paving, &c. Mr. J. Ing- 


man, 7 George Row, Northampton. 

LEEDS —Nov. 14.—For Supplying and Erecting Two 
Pumping Engines. Mr. T. Hewson, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

LEITH.—Nov. 4.—For Building Academy for the School 
Board. Mr. G. Craig, Architect, 85 Duke Street, Leith. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—Noy. 12.—For Enlargement of 
Church. . Messrs, Nicholson & Hartree, Architects, Hereford. 

LLANELLY.—Nov. 4—For Building Board School. Mr. 
J. B. Morgan, Architect, Llanelly. 

LLANTARNAM —Nov. 14—-For Building House, Stables, , 
Coach-house and Lodge. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect,- 
Cardiff. ; 

LONDON.—Noy. 12.—For Constructing Underzround Con- 
veniences, Engineers to the Commissioners, Guil {hall} E.C. 

LUTTERWORTH.— Nov. 6.—For Building Additional War.'s 
at the Workhouse. Mr, Thomas Henry, Leirz, Lutterworth. 
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MIRFIELD —Nov. 11.—For Rebuilding Inn. Messrs. 


Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL —Nov. 4.—For Excavating, Embanking 
and Delivering Materials in Connection with the Formation of 
a Reservoir of the Taff Fechan River. Mr. Geo, F. Deacon, 
-32 Victoria Street S.W. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY.—Nov. 1.—-For Extension of Fitting 
Shop at Holbeck. Mr. James Williams, Derby. 

MIXENDEN.—Nov. 4.—For Rebuilding Farmhouse, Messrs. 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

OXENTHORPE.—Nov. 14—For Constructing Earthenware 
Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co.,6 Temple 
Street, Keighley, Yorks. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Nov. 12.—For Supplying Cast-iron Pipes 
and Special Castings. Mr. Edward Rees, Urban District 
Council Offices, Pontypridd. 

PooL.—Nov. 2.—For Building School, &c., 
Hill, Architect, Symon’s Terrace, Redruth. 


PORTMADOC.—Dec. 10o.—For Erection of an Intermediate 


Mr. Samson 


and Technical School. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Capel, St. 
John Square, Cardiff. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Nov. 6.—For Building Hospital and 


Nurses’ Home. Mr. C. W. Bevis, Architect, Elm Grove 


Chambers, Yarborough Road, Southsea, 


RHYMNEY.—Nov. 4.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Board School. Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Cardiff, 

RUNCORN.—Nov. 14.—For Building Warehouse. The 
Secretary to the Executive Committee, Salt Union, Limited, 
44 Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 

SWADLINCOTE.—Nov. 18.—For Laying and Jointing about 
24 Miles of Sanitary‘Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, 
Flushing Chambers, &c. Mr. Arthur Marshall, Market Place, 
Swadlincote. 

TYNEMOUTH.—Nov. 8 — For Erection of Four Coastguards’ 
‘Houses. Director of Works Department, 21 Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
WALSALL.—Nov. 1.—For Repairing and Painting School, 

Mr. Thomas Rollason, High Street, West Bromwich. 

WARGRAVE—Nov. 4—For Building Engine-house and 
Laying Cast-iron Water-pipes. Mr. A. Marshall, Tagg Lane 
Twyford, Berks. 


&ce, 


WOKINGHAM.—Nov. 4.—For Erection of Engine- -house 
and Laying and Jointing about Ten Miles of Cast-iron Water- 
pipes from 3 to 8 Inches Diameter, with Air-valves, Hydrants, 
&c, Mr. Arthur Marshall, Tagg Lane, Twyford. 

WICKLEWOOD.—Nov. 1.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Boilers, &c., for Warming Workhouse. Mr. G. Plumstead, 
Union Offices, Vicar Street, Wymondham, Norfolk. 


TENDERS. 


ABERAMAN. 

For Building Fourteen Houses in Margaret Street, Aberaman, 
L. Williams, Aberaman ‘ « £150" 70 
D. Morris & W. Jones, Aberaman 149 IO O 
R. & A. Llewelyn, Aberaman . : 145. .7 96 


BEN RHYDDING. 
For Construction of Drive at Ben Khydding, for Mr. W. A. G, 
Walker. Mr. B. WALKER, Surveyor, Bradford. 
W. BARRAND, Bradford (accepted) . .£166 0 oO 


BRADFORD. 

For Works Required in Erection of Residence in Paley Road, 
Bowling. Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Architects, 
55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford, 

Accepted Tenders. 
F, Robinson, Thornton, mason. 
T. Shaw, Bradford, joiner. 
G. Swain, Bradford, plumber. 
A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer. 
J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 
T. Taylor & Sons, Bradford, painter. 
Total of Contracts, £1,500. 


For the Various Works required in Building additional Class- 
rooms at Feversham Street Girls’ School, for the Bradford 
School Board. Messrs. MAWSON & Hupson, Architects, 
Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Humphreys & Moulson, Bradford, mason. 
Birkby & Sons, Wyke, Bradford, joiner. 
J. Wood, Bradford, plumber. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
B. Dixon & Co., Bradford, plasterer. 
S. Cockcroft, Allerton, painter. 


THE SUNBURY WBWincrustas Calton. WALL rie 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. 


CEILINGS at I/- per 


‘FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Sole Patenteo: and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, W, Zon," 
SOLID IN COLOUR! 


— SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895. — 


SOLID IN RELIEF! 


PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 


Yard, 2I inches wide. 


SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


qu = =” / 


HA RE 


~ BEST ” 


IN EVERYTHING. 
With their Improved 


“* Linerusta-Walton, 
Telephone No. 8,769. 


LEGEOTT'S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, “sitens” openers, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, qian 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & R LEGGOTT. LTD. bc HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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gs 
BETHESDA. ' CROYDON. 
For Higher Grade School. Messrs, WILBRICK & THICKNESS, | For Wiring, Supplying and Fixing Electrical Fittings at New 
Architects. Town Hall, Courts and Free Library, for the Town 
HUGHES & STERLING, Liverpool (accepted) . £3,000 0 Oo Council. Mr. CHAs, HENMAN, 64 Cannon Street. 
Hirst & Co., Croydon : : -£2,685 0 o 
BURNLEY. J. S. Cunnington & Co., Adelphi s [2439 oO 0 
For Works for the Highways and Sewage Committee. Mr. Smeeton & bage, Queen Victoria Street , 2,250 00.0 
G. H. PICKLES, Borough Surveyor. Pettitt & Hards, Duke Street . 2;070) Ow O 
Accepted Tenders, eee ee eee eenan ae ae oO oO 
- 17. h ashleig Ipps & Co., Oxfor reetw. 1,880 0 o 
: : oe rae, Tae ade ; Laing, WRerion Down, Gracechurch Street 1,861 I 9 
A. Braithwaite & Co, Horsfort @ Leeds 4p 3194 18 To Peto & Radford, Hatton Garden Electric Works 1,824 0 o 
Lrierclige Road Sewerage Works. Graham & Biddle, Oxford Street ; . 1,776 12 10 
J. Miles, Burnley. . . . . - 88) 6 10 Fowler, Lancaster & Co., Birmingham, «5677 Se OmeO 
A. C. Hands, London, and Page & Miles, 
CARDIFF, Brighton ; ‘ : : ‘ : © 1,743 GeO 
For Forming, Metalling, Paving, Kerbing and Channelling H. F. Joel & Co., Finsbury ‘ ‘ 1,688 17 0 
Major Road, Welby Road, Atlas Place, Denton Road, Hollingnum & Saward, Holborn Viaduct . 1,675°10 2a 
Denton Lane and Major Lane, for the Corporation. Mr. Edmundsons, Limited, Great George Street 1,643 0 oO 
W. HarPvr, M.1.C.E., Borough Engineer. New & Mayne, a ae Chambers, S.W. . 1,599 0 Oo 
Major Road. Lund Bros. & Co., Ox ord Street. A » .£,54$4.0:-0 
, Strode & Co, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; ont 55 37 OuLO 
ee panes ; : oo = : Paterson & Cooper, Victoria Street . A AC ioM Te) We 
Rick. C diff (accepted) : : ne gs er Roger Dawson, Limited, Berners Street, W. 1,467 Io o 
J. Ricu, Car b : 313 Vaughan & Brown, Kirby Street, EC. . 1,455.0. c 
Welby Road. Spagnoletti & Crookes, Shepherd’s Bush. 1,450; Oana 
Brebner : : . : . 273 90 5 S. J. Waring & Co., Limited, Oxford Street 1, 3255 1OMLO 
Rich . : . : : 178 16 © WENHAM & WATERS, Croydon (accepted ) 125395 One 
ELLIS & DAVIES (accefted ) : IRs t. -O H. Binko & Co.; Leadenhall Street . , Ti24e tsar 
Adlas Place, 
Brebner_ . . : : . 359 154.0 FINEDON. 
ile 2 Davies 2cq 11 2 | For Warehouse and Showrooms, for Messrs. Edwards & Sons, 
RICH (accepted) . : ’ ; ‘ 202 II II Wellingborough. Mr. H. H. PACKER, Architect, Wel- 
Denton Rozd. - eee Wellineb h L 
rebner ; ; ‘ 200 ebbu ratt, Wellingboroug : 0 00 
Rich " : : ‘ ; : . 180 i Fe R. Marriott, Wellingborough : 338 ome) 
ELLIS & DAVIES (accepted) .  . 178 511 | Hacksley Bros., Wellingborough 585 0 o 
Major Lane. T. H. Dorman, Wellingborough . 575, O=G 
Brebner : ; : : f 99 I0 o E. Brown & Son, Wellingborough 556 Io o 
Elis: Davieso Kec So. - . 48 6-7| F. Henson, Finedon Said 555 0 0 
RICH (accepted) . : : : : : Seasy16. & T. CHAPMAN, Finedon (accepted ) 520 0 oO 
Denton Lane. FLEETWOOD. 
Brebner : 41 12 9 | For Four Houses at Cleveleys, for Mr. John Wright. Messrs. 
Ellis & Davies 20 75 0 T. A. DRUMMOND & Sons, Architects, Fleetwood. 
RICH (accepted) . 290779 J. CHORLEY (accepted) : : : . £815 Io o 


SPRAGUE & Co., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Pricesand 
specimens on application. ithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & ca 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE. 
ny LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, ” Reduced, Coloured. 


TeJegrams, “ OLDACRES. LONDON." 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON,]|. 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above} é 


. descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London- Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post,7d. In ieather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 
Plens, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High-Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
PW New and Extensive Works have just been opened 


Z 
Zz 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide), 

POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
'POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
2 ee 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Reproduces Handwriting or Typewriting perfectly. 


QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS AND 
CIRCULARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Price from 30s. 


We prepare Circular Work in handor typewriting at low rates 
per return of post. 


ELLAM’S DUPLICATOR CO., 12 
Cheapside, London, E. 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 1OTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER 
Telephone No, 3185, Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 
ee 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 

LITHOGRAPHED at moderaté'vates. Skilled staff 

“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 

or 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 

eee es 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


ee Street, 


with complete and “ up-to-date ” plant, to enable the 
Oompany to facilitate the prompt execution of orders, ‘ 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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GLOUCESTER. KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
For Engines, Pumps and Boiler, for the Newent Waterworks. | For Making-up Piper Road, for the SPs 
Highest tender : F . ‘ . £10,350 0 O Sr Atkins : if 2505 0 ue 
Summers & Scott (lowes?) 5,214 WO 7O S. KAVANAGH (accepted ) i ‘ ‘ 3 . BLT80tG. 50 
Fourteen tenders received, 
LENNOXTOWN. 


GRAVESEND. 
For Repairs and Improvements to Town Hall, Gravesend, for 
the Town Hall and Market Committee. Mr. ADOLPHUS 
C, RAYNER, Architect, 16 New Road, Gravesend. 


W. Tuffee, Gravesend, : ' > . £298 0 0 
f Malton & Wallis, Gravesend ‘ 3 1289%0 “a 
H. Martin, Gravesend , + 6259850) 10 
W. H. RAYFIELD, Northfleet (accepted ) : 248 Oo Oo 


For Building Nine Houses on the Belgravia Estate, London, 


S.W. Messrs. READ & MACDONALD, Architects, 139 

Oxford Street. Quantities by Mr. ELSMORE, Barnes. 
STEPHFNS, Bastow & Co, Limited, Bristol 

(accepted ) } . £36,000 0 O 

For Reinstatement of Messrs. Lloyd & Sons’ Premises, Mill 

Street, Dockhead, S.E., after Fire. Messrs. GEO 

ELKINGTON & SON, Architects. 
Holloway Bros. ‘ : 241000 6. JO 
B Wells . ; 4 . 5 . 1,030 0 O 
Howell J. Williams . : : : 876 oO oO 
Balaam Bros. . : . 7, 00m, OO 
J. Greenwood A c 7 ASsLOMm.O 
Battley, Sons & Holt ess . : : . 72 1.t O 


GREAT MARTON. 


For Building School, Great Marton, Blackpool, for Baines’s 
Trustees. Mr. WM. CARDWELL, Architect, Blackpool. 
J. HILL, Great Marton, Blackpool (accepted) £1,230 15 c 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 


For Additions to Hospital, Great Yarmouth. Messrs. BOTTLE 
& OLLEY, Architects, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth, 
Quantities by Architects. 

Accepted Tenders. 
G. Beckett, Great Yarmouth, car- bricklayer, 
pentel,. ccc. ane 
G. Platt & Son, Great Yarmouth, plumber, 
painter, &c. 1 : 
Architect’s estimate . . 


" SPHINY "PORTLAND, GEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 9,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 
A Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 


=H ‘ECLIPSE’! PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Quick-setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Ba: nd, 280 


- £1,275 0 oO 


ZOZEII 1 O 
1,500° FO" © 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<c:.-) ENGINE 


“OTTO” 


For Providing and Laying Cast-iron Main, 5-inch Diameter, 
from Tank to Lennoxtown, and Constructing an Additional 
Filter, for the Lennoxtown Water Committee. Messrs. 
NIVEN & HADDIN, Engineers, 131 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 


D. Murray, Maryhill . : A : £745 14 0 
P. Bow, Largs : : 5 . 723 OMe 
J. Paton & Co , Glasgow : : ° . “687 TR io 
A. Stark & Sons, Auchinstarry : ; » 672 2A 
W. Donald, Uddingston : : . 668 13730 
ve Shanks, Glasgow A ; "665, 3238 

R. C Brebner, Edinburgh . : 2 . 65619 © 
Ww Simpson, jun, Bonhill . : ‘ 654 18 4 
H. Hastie, Crieff. 650 17 4 
J. Pollock, Craigbrock Blanefield 650 Io IO 
J. Miller, Kirkintilloch : : 644.9 9 
A, Gow, Kilsyth . : 6365175 35 
D. MESSER & Co; Glasgow (accepted ) : + 610" 0 


LONDON. 

For Sundry Alterations, Decorative and Sanitary Works at 28 
York Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W., under the Superinten- 
dence of Mr. FREDERICK COLVER, 18 Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Alterations and Decorations. 
J. Blythe & Co. . . ; . : d . £532 0 © 
ae Work. 
Dent & Hellyer . : 295 0 O 

For Heating with Small- Bore Pipes Congresatina Church 

and Schools, Lewisham High Road, S.E. Mr. GEORGE 


BAINES, F.R.ILB.A, Architect, 4 Great Winchester 
street, E:C; 
Church. - Schools. 

W. Stainton . 230. 0° 0 ¥- fogs. oO 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co, - #191 4.0 #0 94 15 Oo 
A, M. Perkins & Sons . : yan O4 SOs 130 0 O 
Musgrave & Co., Limited 131 10 16 95 0 oO 
jogs Bacon & Co* . » © 108. Gore. 84.0 0 


* Accepted for Schools only at present. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE sells COMPANY, 


Cae LIMITED, {1e71. 
PRINCIPLE. Telegrams, the Telephone, 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS,  ‘‘LIMMER, LONDON,” ty 862, 


Epa onsKeRR 


lbs. per eee inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
spand-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Banitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & cCO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lias Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.,'s 


ZABNGYE 


Ss 
Fa MENCINE 
IRMINGHES 


ALABASTER 
saws m=. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Ilustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L- 
5 

sonrcie BA A. iH Hi L E ALABASTER, 
j &o. 


The leading features are :— 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for 
starting. 

THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 

THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petro een (paraffin ee oil. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. TANGYES LIMITED, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
ARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST; S:W. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 


Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
ikea WN) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
Laces, Fringes, Silks, Damasks, Velvets, Serges, 
Cloths, &c., in all colours. 


DARK GREEN. 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


qejeriatonen Exhibition, 
Fon PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
24 Tay istock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C’ 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


“ Model Dwellin; 
KESWICK, | "CUMBERLAND, 


Pau New: 

castle Exhibition, 1887. 
LTAR FRONTALS for all Seasons from 
30s. Drawings and Patterns by post. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT " will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT-- WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, WC. ~ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LOND ON—continued, 


For Rebuilding Factory, Blenheim Road, Hornsey Road, for 
the Executors of Mr. E. W. Clarke. Mr. E. T. CLARK, 
Surveyor. 

A. HEARD & Co. (accefted)  . : 

for Electric Wiring, Cripplegate Institute. 
Bae Ais (GLOVER *& CO, 07 ae Victoria 

Street, E.C, (accepted) -. , : *369D 07'0 


or Fitting-up Two Shops to Premises, 28 and 29 Topsfield 
Parade, Broadway, Crouch End, N., for Mr. Jno. Walker. 
Mr. A. J. PERRIAM, F.S.I., Architect, 52 St. John’s Villas, 
Holloway, N. 


“£1,450 0 0 


W. Peck & Co. . : : . : ’ « £37 2a 1010 
Marchant & Hirst e é : : 347 OunO 
MELLER (accepted) . : d - 333.16 0 
For Alterations to Adelaide Hotel, Haverstock Hill, for Mr. 
A. Wilson. Mr. A. PERRIAM, E.S:L. Architect, 

52 St. John’s Villas, he Nate N. 
W. Evans . ; ° , : .£562 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst : ° ‘ , o> S/O 
GOULD & BRAND (accepted ) . : : 31 407 OBO 


MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
For Building Chapel and School, for Tabernacle Baptist 


Church, Brecon Road, Merthyr Tydvil. Messrs. GEORGE 
MorGAN & SON, Carmarthen, Architects, 
J. JONEs, Merthyr Tydvil (accepted) , - £4,650 0 o 


MIDDLETON. 


For Construction of Sewer, &c, Mr. LEONARD HINNELL, 
Engineer, 15 Mawdsley, Street, Bolton. 


NIGG. 


For Additions and Alterations on Dwelling-house and Farm 
Offices at Red Craigs, Nigg. Mr. WILLIAM RUXTON, 
Architect, Aberdeen, 


' A, Murray, Aberdeen, carpenter . ° ‘ $7,250.20 20 
G. Lamb, Aberdeen, carpenter . : ; ane 14, £0 gO 
W. Gorden, Aberdeen, carpenter 139 0 0 
W. P. Robertson, Aberdeen, carpenter I3I1 10 oO 
R. Thomson & Son, Aberdeen, carpenter 1203.5). 
Edward & Rae, Aberdeen, carpenter : I20 0 O 
ie HENDERSON, Aberdeen, carpenter (accepted). Ny ey) 
J. Ross & Co. , Aberdeen, builder : f17tqQNTO Xo 
A, Thomson, Aberdeen, builder ; : [C0710 70 
J. REID, Banchory, Devenick, builder (accepted) 92° 67% 0 
Ve Wilson, Aberdeen, slater. 42 16 o 
S. Christie, Aberdeen, slater , : sorts 15-40 
A. LAw, Aberdeen, slater (accepted ee ; «) +-35en Sano 
if STEWART, Aberdeen, plasterer (accepted) a F4.1Ou.G 


POOLE, 


For Aqueducts at the Ballast Quay, for the Town Council. 
Mr. J. ELFORD, Borough Surveyor, 


Pedrette & Co.. : ( ; : f - £5,745 oO 0 
J. Cochrane & Sons - ° : : 93;07Gu oe o 
B. CooKE & Co., Battersea (accepted ) ( « 1-3;1802.00a 


ROMSEY. 


For Supplying and Laying 1,027 Superficial Yards of Tar 
Paving and about 50 Yards of Repairs to Tar Paving, for 


J. Ainscouth, Townfield, Oldham, per schedule of prices. the Corporation. Mr, A. J. JENVEY, Borough Surveyor. 


W. H. Drake, Stratford-on-Avon ~£f26) 1 4 
Mendip Granite and Asphalte Co. 3 Shepton 
PORTSMOUTH. Mallet. win eRINYE Phu prs: O18 
For Nurses’ Block at Royal Portsea, Portsmouth and Gosport J. Clark & Sons, Winchester . : e ECORS 26 
Hospital. Mr. ALFRED H. BONE, Architect, Cambridge J. Grace, Romsey : : ’ ; : .: O76 6 
Junction, Portsmouth. E. Bradshaw, Portsmouth . . p . 3 SO4) 42.9 
E. & A. Sprigings, Landport . ' , ei? Sono LO J. Smart, Finsbury Park . . : : sis GIMEG, EL 
Perkins, Southsea . : 4 - ; 1070-0 20 Downside Quarries, Shepton Mallet . - gr ir 8 
Crockerell, Southsea ‘ . . “tt,0250) 0 ASPHALTE LIMESTONE CONCRETE CoO., 52 Queen 
JONES, Southsea (accepted) ., - - 1,590 0 oO Victoria Street, E.C. (accepted ) : : @ SOE. £0 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOU RR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and PTX RD COMP LATE In any Locality, vide 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 
PATENT 


RITCHIE & CO., Tae 


ENGINEERS. 


ROYAL 


BY HEB ‘ a0 
225 LETTERS PATENT. 


MAJESTY’S 


Established A.D. =p 


esses 


Workers. NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 
ry A SUPERFINE FLAX LINE ’ 
3 } i. 
L U xX - C A LO R The above article is now being manufactured and sold in as BE 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, § ——) 
St and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
ove it for its a Paecioee oe the uaese amount of wear in it, con- 
} | sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 
Manufactu rers. : AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
, jj | LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
ARC H ITECTS the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
: the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
Designs they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
Ss Kl L FU L LY Signs Grilles strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified sa isfac- Zey be 
Lif ’ —- to ae made for’ pom ote one Batre parr —- beh Yi dijiip, } j RRR RN \ 
Executed. roprietors continue to give their personal attention to the ii Ain \ \ 
ts, manufacture of these goods. iif Hy! \\\ 


They also invite the particular attention of the trade to 


eee 
, [E IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to ony tee yet offered. 
ra een ge ee eines pt sail Boperiakers, Aaa ey 
erchants, Factors an olesale Houses in town an 
3 Commercial Road, country. 
ue Waterloo Bridge, Lordon: 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT. MON. 


B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
a labelled, either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 
‘he nenor 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Co. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ORNAMENTAL TILESFoRWALLS & FLOORS. 
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Seow 
SANDBACH. SOUTHAMPTON — continued. 

For Supply of a 2-inch Water Meter, for the Sandbach Urban | For Roadmaking, Fencing and Drainage Works, Hollybrook. 

District Council. ~ Estate, Winchester Road, Shirley, for the County of Hants 

E. Forden, Sons & Co., Limited, Elworth, Land and Building Society, Limited. Mr. W. B. HILL, 
Sandbach . A : : é : = ~,22 12-0 Surveyor, 62 Akhove Bar, Southampton. 

R. Lunt, Sandbach 5 : : : A ; ee Oe 3 . 

D. Clowes, Sandbach . - ; : 5 beeper ee Roadmaking and Drainage. 

KENNEDY’S PATENT WATER METER CO, Limited, Honeychurch & Co. . . . . : £510 0 O 
Kilmarnock (accepted ) : ; j - eae hyreioly Richards . : : . 3 . : » 445 I0 oO 

SHEFFIELD. Porter . 3 i ih “ - : : ° .  00-O 1G! 

For Supplying Two Boilers and Heating Apparatus at the W. H. Saunders 0. pe Soe 

Glossop Road Public Baths, for the City eet Playfair & Toole . : ; % : : 386 pe 

T, BRADFORD & Co. (accepted) . . «41,925 0 0 A. Wheeler. + + = (+ 5 “5 RR 

were ld : Jobe: ; : é : : - 34614 8 

For Refuse Destructor, Lumley Street, for the City Council. Osman. f : , : a Ps : . 324 Oe 
GODDARD, MASsEY & WARNER (accepted). CROOK & BATTEN, Southampton (accefied) . 295 0 © 

. STONEHAVEN. Fencang. 

For Mason, Carpenter, Slater, Plumber and Plasterer Work W. J. Fox & Co.. , ; : é d . 1380: 44 1S 
of Three Houses to be Erected in Cameron Street, Stone- J.B. Smith & Sons_. 2 "i : h 200 mane 
haven. Mr. WILLIAM RUXTON, Architect, Aberdeen. HoNEYCHURCH & Co, Southampton (accepied). 80 0 O 

A. Thomson, Aberdeen, builder . : : ~ £768 -O FO : ees ine and Mining Maen 
W. Smith & Co, Stonehaven, builder. j Satara 40 For Supplying and Fixing a Gas-engine an Oe Rap 
J. MuRRAY, Stonehaven, builder (accepéed ) ~ 8625) Fo ~o for the Treatment of Sewage at as te Sakon 3 ni h 
J. Watt, Inverurie, carpenter é ; fi s "4190 0 the Corporation, Mr. W. G. G. BENNETT, Boroug 
R. Thomson & Sons, Bourtreebush-by-Stonehaven, Surveyor. 
carpenter . : : , : , : Pgsgt7- 6 G. Napier & Son, Southampton } ‘ , -£74 0 © 
G. MITCHELL & SON, Beachgate, carpenter (ac- Perkin & Co, Leeds. «  s - a oe 
cepted) . ; : : ; : . 356 0 0 Crossley Bros, Manchester . : . : (£7. Oo 
Reid & Porter, Aberdeen, plumber . . «. 211 12 © Manlove, Alliott & Co, Nottingham .  - 67.12 [© 
J. F. Anderson, Aberdeen, plumber . : 5 ee ith Dick, Kerr, & Co, nea : : ; : ¥ oF tLe 
J. Bannochie & Sons, Aberdeen, plasterer. . 202 9 5 Bilbie, Hobson & Co., a ow i. ne ae 
A, MATTHIESON, Stonehaven, plumber (accepted) 198 9 0 Watford Engineering Works, Wattor et ats = P ae 
J. VALENTINE, Stonehaven, plasterer (accepted) 170 0 O Sena Tica Conte . A Bt x ‘ 
' ; . ® 
RK. BURNESS & SON, Stonehaven, slater (accefied) 51 5 6 Fieldiay rs Platt, Gloucester { “getolis 
SOUTHAMPTON. Tangyes, Limited, London . : 5 : J G2eo ae 

For Rebuilding Premises, 180 High Street, Southampton, for E. Howell & Co, Poole. : : ; ; . 6072700 
Mr. W. T. Morgan, Mr. W. B. HILL, Architect, South- Keighley Engineering Co. (alternative tender) . 60 0 
ampton. Binns Gas and Oil Engine Co, Luddenden . ; S50" sO MO" 

H. Cawte . ; F : : : ‘ . £2,698 Oo O Keighley Engineering Co, Keighley. - . DEgMFes 2b 
Playfair & Toole 2 : : 5 ~¢2,083 40 JO Pollock, Whyte & Waddel, Johnstone, N.B. , 5s. 0 
F, Walter . ‘ : : , ' : ret 235470 LOO A. Dongill & Co, Leeds : ; - . .) §% Oo 
H, Stevens & Co. :, - : : ‘ $2,497 O80 Trusty Engine Works, Cheltenham. : .- 49-20" a 
F. Osman . ; : : , ; ; 12470 m0 0 J. RoBSON, Shipley (accepted) . ; : ‘40 Oe 
JENKINS & SONS, Bournemouth (accepted) . 2,475 0 O Schofield & Mitchéll, Keighley . - ; S95 4G= OF 10 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS, Lro. 


TELEGRAMS, ; LONDON @ DEPOTS— ‘ 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” ) eS L> ad Ig aa G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W- 
“ OOLITE BATH.” Head Offices : iy L. & S.W.R., NINE Evms, S.W. ~ 


IncoRPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd, 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Lid, S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 
| 


| 

QUARRIES. gual... hace oes : 
wanes vanes OO coe erat 
\S ; 
FO rrgasaties POR ne F gah "STOKE GROUND. 
gd h | 
p NEE eg RPR NG To be WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. ant gu obtained only of . WINSLEY GROUND. | Registered 

SE SDE ARK Day | The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. ‘TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


: : ‘ One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super, 
oo, S One inch and Sen ee Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, $e. 
or” wW Os" aa Immense Stock always ready for Laying. rare oe 


ARTIS JOINERY. 


TURPIN’S 
PATENT 


=== Se 


jor Laying 


Viz 4M 
\ Mitzi gids 


MARBLE MO ee y /* a, J gi 
Whoa US S nome: Sidee am WA 

Ww AAS ANS Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick. SAIC and Deal Floors, 
QO gh Seg” eeinzenireamsten encase PAVEMENTS 


‘pea Executed in all LULL SAX 


A 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


Wood Backing. Styles. 
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TENBY. 
For. Additions to  Bellfield, Tenby. 
. Architect, London. 
London, 


Mr. F. L.. PITHER, 
Mr. BERNARD SWINSTEAD, Surveyor, 


Stephens, Bastow & Co, Limited, Bristol i £2,990: 0.0 
Davies & Morgan, Pembroke . : 2.780050 0 
D, Jenkins, Swansea 2 OOG BGO 
Williams, Narberth . ; : 2 AO Sen nO 
Phillips & Owens, Milford Haven 2,250.10) 0 


WAKEFIELD. 
For Electric Lighting, for the Corporation. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. Fowler & Co., Leeds, Limited, boiler-house 
plant, engine-house plant, switchboard and = 
installation . : é : . ; . £10,900 0 oO 
British Insulated Wire Co, Limited, cables, 


culverts and trenching. : . : Oc eA 
J. Fowler & Co, Limited, transformers and 

distributing switchboard : : 448 0 oO 
T. Smith, Rodley, Leeds, overhead crane 253 20k 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co., arc lamps 

and posts. : ; : : j : 252 10 O 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Limited, meters . 233-18 3 


WELLINGBOROUGH, 
For Erecting New Premises for the Public Benefit Boot and 
Shoe Co., Limited. Mr. H. H. Packer, Architect, Wel- 


lingborough. 
E. Brown & Son yb A,O8 OO 
G. Henson P é : 1,390, 0 .0 
Hacksley Bros ‘ : 5 : 1,379.90. 0 
T. H. DORMAN (accepted ) ‘ : Tao7h bw O 


WEST CORNFORTH. 
For Erection of Boundary Walls, Gates, &c., to Playgrounds 
at West Cornforth Schools, for the Cornforth (U.D ) 
School Board. Mr. H. T. GRADON, Architect, 22 Market 
Place, Durham. . 
G, T. Manners, Durham 
T. BELL, Coxhoe (accepted ) 
WHITBY. 
For Erection of Two Semi-detached Villas at the Top of 
Downdinner Hill. Mr. JOHN J. MILLIGAN, Architect, 
77 Baxtergate, Whitby. 
A. Palframan, Caygill Street 
J. Brain, Silver Street ; ‘ : 
C, WINTERBURN, Silver Street (accefied ) 


wEpEGe OF 0 
72 16 9 


eLih22405 070 
1,200 0 O 
1,080 0 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


TRINITY CHURCH, Limerick, was reopened for Divine service 
on Sunday, October 20, after undergoing several extensive im- 
provements, among which may be mentioned that the old gas- 
fittings have all been removed and beautiful specimens of art 
metal-work in iron and brass take their place. Suspended 
from the chancel arch hangs a brass corona with nearly forty 
lights. A brass lectern, presented by the widow and family of 
the late Mr. Charles Evans, bearing a suitable inscription, has 
a prominent position in front of the chancel. The above 
metal-work has been manufactured by the celebrated ecclesi- 
astical furnishers, Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, 
London and Liverpool. The whole of the work was carried 
out from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Robert Fogerty, architect, Limerick. 

THE new additions to the Infectious Hospital, Northampton, 
have been warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with descending 
smoke-flues and patent Manchester grates, those previously 
supplied having proved very satisfactory, 


AT Bath Mr. W. H. Radford, C E., Nottingham, acting 
under instructions from the rivers pollution prevention com- 
mittee of the Corporation, has prepared an elaborate report on 
the subject of the disposal of the city sewage, which at present 
pollutes the river Avon. The scheme first provides for a 
pumping-station, precipitating-tanks and filter-beds, a site for 
which has already been purchased at Twerton The plans 
show one large deep sewer on the Bathwick side of the river, 
and smaller sewers crossing the river at four places from the 
city side. The proposed sites for land filtration are at Newton 
St. Loe and belong to Earl Temple The cost of the engineer- 
ing works only, excluding land and easements, is put at 
49,3002. for sewerage and 43,786/. for sewage disposal, making 
a total of 93,0862. 

THE Drumpellier Ironworks, Coatbridge, have been re- 
opened. Only the puddling section will be put in operation, the 
steel department being left idle meantime. A considerable 
number of additional workmen will thus find employment. _ 

AN arrangement has been come to between the Corporation 
of Glasgow and Clydebank Commissioners in regard to the 
projected sewage scheme for the purification of the Clyde. 


STOTT’s “Architects and Surveyors’ Handbook of Gas- 
fitting” will be found a useful little treatise for reference by 


ASPINALL'S WA 


THE NEW WASHABLE DISTEMPER PAINT. 


Adopted by the London County Council for their Artisans’ 
Dwellings, Fire Stations, &c , and used by the Corporation of the City 
of London and other large public bodies at home and abroad. It is 
largely used for painting the Walls of 


_ ASYLUMS, CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, PRISONS, ETC. 


The sanitary properties of WAPICTI are derived from a special compound of 
“ Sanitas” which is used in its preparation, under the License of the Sanitas Company, 
Limited. 


For further Particulars and Prices write to 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 
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surveyors, architects, &c. It is intended to assist those 
engaged on the preparation or execution of schemes for illu- 
minating by gas, and particularly to enable architects to 
exercise the same control over the gasfitting as over the other 
branches of the work. The object to be obtained in fitting a 
building with gas pipes is to provide for an equal distribution 
of gas, so that when fully lighted up the pressure will be found 
as nearly as possible equal at all points on the same level, a 
condition which gives the most efficient and economical results. 
It has been customary to specify only the number of points to 
which gas is to be carried, and this permits the gasfitter to cut 
down the cost by running pipes of the smallest size and in the 
cheapest manner, irrespective of the bad effect upon the regu- 
larity of the supply of gas, and regardless of the safety and 
durability of the job By adopting the rules laid down for the 
sizes of pipes and the method of fixing them such errors will be 
obviated, and a good, sound, durable and workmanlike job will 
be secured, tending to the greater satisfaction both of the 
architect and of his client. It is compiled partly in tabular 
form to facilitate reference, and is designed to provide data for 
determining the number of lights and the correct sizes of pipes 
suitable for various purposes. The specification and bill of 
quantities are models which will lend themselves, by slight 
adaptation, to all classes of gasfitting, and will help to insure 
good work, at the same time putting all competing parties on 
an equal footing with regard to the quality and extent of the 
work. 


ELECTRICAL. 


A WORKING model of a new underground conduit system of 
electric traction was, during the past few days, on view at the 
offices of the Westinghouse Electric Company in Victoria 
Street, S.W. This system, which is already in practical use in 
Washington, U S.A, seems to possess many advantages over 
those which have been hitherto tried, among the more important 
being smaller cost of construction, greater economy in working 
and safety to passengers and the general public. 

THE monument of the late burgomaster of Brussels, M. 
Anspach, is to be artistically lighted with electric light. The 
monument shows a figure of the archangel, St. Michael, with 
an uplifted sword, overcoming a dragon. The nimbus of the 
saint is to be one sheet of electricity, and small incandescent 
lamps will mark out the figures of the saint and the dragon, 


Ar Wolverhampton Colonel Ducat held an inquiry on be- 
half of the Local Government Board, at the Town Hall, with 
regard to the application of the Town Council to borrow 5,000/, 
for the purpose of further developing the Corporation electric- 
lighting system, There was no opposition. 

THE Bootle Town Council have applied to Mr. T. L. Miller, 
electrical engineer, to report: to the Council on the electric 
lighting of the district, and to prepare estimates of the cost of 
plant and laying mains, with the necessary information as to 
working cost. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE yearly report of the building committee of the Bradford 
Corporation shows that during the past municipal year they 
had approved plans for 532 new dwelling-houses, against 535 
in the previous year, and 1,036 in 1893. Plans for 15 new 
warehouses and mills, as against 28 in 1894, 20 in 1893, and 23 
in 1892. The plans of six churches and schools were approved. 
Twenty-seven new streets have been approved during the twelve 
months. Twenty-nine of the new houses have twelve rooms 
each, 

At the holding of the Partick Dean of Guild Court the 
following linings were granted :—Joseph Barr & Co., Glasgow, 
for the erection of three tenements of dwelling-houses at the 
corner of George Street and Oswald Street, Whiteinch ; 
estimated cost, 3,000/, Messrs. Peter M‘Kissock & Sons, for 
the erection of nine self-contained lodgings at Crow Road ; 
estimated cost, 5,500. Messrs. D. & W. Henderson & Co., 
for the erection of a boatshed along their dock at Meadowside 
Shipbuilding Yard. 

ABER-Y-NANT, lately bought by Dr. Morris, Llanidloes, is 
being enlarged and renovated, having consulting and waiting- 
rooms and bedrooms added to the west wing. The builder is 
Mr. John J. Meredith, Llanidloes. The architect is Mr. T. G, 
Williams, M.S.A., 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. 

Ar the annual meeting of Greenock Dean of Guild Court, 
Dean Watson reported that the value of buildings, additions 
and alterations to buildings in town amounted in value to 
21,2857, as against 33,7922, in 1894 and 54,1702. in 1893. 
Amongst the buildings at present in course of erection in town 
were three churches. 

THE Scotsman says that the westmost section of the 
new Waverley Bridge is now completed and open for traffic. 


MELBOURNE INT&RNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880. THE ONLY COLD MEDAL AND FIRST-CLASS HONOURS. 
ADELA DE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1887. THE FIRST ORDER OF MERIT. 
SOUTH AFRICAN INTZRNATIONAL EXHIBITION, KIMBERLEY, 1892. THE COLD MEDAL. 


SHSHSHSSSSSSHSSHSSHHSSHSHHSHESESHESTHESHEHESHESO SOOO, 


JAMES CARTLAND & SOW, 


CABINET BUILDERS AND NAVAL BRASS FOUNDERS, 


BIRMINGHAM... 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 5&7 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


LILLY'S PATENT CHAIN FANLIGHT OPENER. - 


A 2623, 


Brass, 
Dead, 45/- 


Polished, 54]- 


A 2624, 


Iron. 


aS 


Hh 


WINDOW PARTLY 


ADVANTAGES.—By the use of this Patent Fanlight Opener, a Sash 
cau ve vpened to auy require distance, and the action of loosing the cord 
causes the cam to clip chain and hold securely. 

The Chairs, made ia Copper, are impervious to all atmospheric in- 
finunces and heirg qu'te flexible the Opener worss with the greatest 
eae. It is suitable for any size sash, 


I il i Hi Bronzed, 30/- 
aa 


| 


Wt per doz. 
WH! Hl! 


CARTLAND'S PATENT WINDOW OPENER. 


Boe 


Ca 


: 4 


manraremenniiiae.\ 


A 2740. 


M 


All Brass, 
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This enables the middle section to be enclosed, and between 
the barricade of it and the east parapet there is only a footway 
and space for one vehicle. The traffic going south will go 
along the old portion of the bridge and the traffic going north 
will pass over the new. 


THE Welsh Presbyterian Church, Prince’s Road, Liverpool, 
is now ready for reopening. The interior of the church and 
the organ case and pipes have been cleaned and decorated. 
Pitch pine ornamental glazed vestibules and screens have been 
constructed at the entrances of the church. The church and 
vestries are lighted by electric light supplied and fitted by the 
Electric Supply Company, Liverpool. In addition the mission 
hall and library have been enlarged and carried one storey 
higher, above which there are two spacious classrooms, with 
lavatories, cloak-rooms, stores and offices ; while a minister’s 
vestry, with outer walls faced with Yorkshire stone shoddies 
and Stourton stone dressings, has been built between the latter 
and the church, with store cellar below same. The lecture- 
halls and schoolrooms have been ventilated by Messrs. White- 
head, ventilating engineers, Great George Street, Liverpool. 
Mr. John Evans, joiner, St. Peter’s Lane, Liverpool, executed 
the screens. Messrs. Jelly & Co., Slater Street, Liverpool, 
were the decorators. Messrs. Haugh & Pilling, 9 Watmough 
Street, Liverpool, were the contractors. The whole of the work 
has been carried out from plans and specifications prepared by 
and under the supervision of Mr. T. G. Williams, M.S.A., 
architect, 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. The total cost is nearly 
2,000/. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Manx Legislative Council have ratified an agreement 
between the Douglas Town Commissioners and the Douglas 
Bay Tramways Company for a new lease by the company of 
the system for twenty-one years, and a Bill enabling the com- 
pany to lay a double cable line to the upper town. 

AT a meeting in Burntisland of representatives of the 
railway company and the coalmasters, an agreement has been 
come to whereby the company have decided to extend the 
dock accommodation at Burntisland at an outlay of something 
like 250,000/. The proposal is understood to embrace the 
construction of a new dock on the foreshore opposite the town, 
extending from the harbour entrance eastwards to the now 
disused goods pier, with an area of 9 acres and a depth of 


water of nearly 30 feet. A survey of this site was made at the 
instance of the railway company by Mr. P. W. Meik, C.E., and 
Mr. R. Henderson, C E,, harbour engineer. 

AT Ovenden, near Halifax, a fire occurred at the Providence 
Congregational church. ‘The fire is supposed to be due to the 
heating apparatus. The recently-restored organ, choir and two 
or three classrooms were destroyed. The total damage is 
estimated at between 1,500/, and 2,000/, 

AN application by Messrs. Mann, Byars & Co., Glasgow, 
for permission to construct a subway under Virginia Street has 
been granted by the Dean of Guild Court. 

THE Mayor of West Ham laid the foundation-stone of the 
new theatre for that borough on Monday. The building is 
estimated to cost over 25,000/. 

THE Eastbourne Town Council have resolved to promote a 
bill in the next session of Parliament authorising the Council 
to provide a supply of pure water for the town. 

THE North BritishRailway Company’s extensive stores at 
Cowlairs, three miles from Glasgow, have been burned. They 
covered I,coo square yards and contained employés’ uniforms, 
station and carriage requisites, tallow and other articles. The 
damage is estimated at 12,00c/, The buildings stood on the 
highest point in the neighbourhood, and the firemen had only 
the stores’ hydrants from which to get water. It is stated that 
the water-supply was inadequate. 

IN regard of Kirkcaldy harbour, it is reported that there is 
every probability of an immediate and important development 
taking place in the new harbour question. According to the 
new movement, the harbour will be constructed at Kirkcaldy 
independent of the North British Railway altogether. 

WE hear that Messrs. Feltham, Woodrow & Co. have 
removed from 21 Finsbury Pavement, to 22A Finsbury Circus, 
being at the corner leading from Finsbury Circus to Liverpool 
Street. 


AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF HEATING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Leeds Mercury in Toronto gives 
the following account of the American systems of artificial 
heating :— 

The Americans have both cheapened and simplified the 
construction of heating apparatus, and have raised the trade to 
a high state of perfection. Their work is generally neat and 
compact. They have a large export trade in this line, sending 
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out men to erect their apparatus to all parts of the world. 
Several firms have agents and branches in Great Britain, and 
send over thousands of ornamental radiators. The English 
mechanic will have to improve his syle, or the Americans will 
take the heating trade out of his hands, 

The American climate is severe, and goes to extremes, so 
that the people have been compelled to use their wits and 
adopt every appliance that would extract the most heat from 
the smallest amount of fuel. The English climate, on the 
other hand, is moderately temperate, and having plenty of coal 
it is lavishly used, allowing considerable heat to escape up the 
chimney. 


The manufacturers of heating appliances in this country are 
convinced that there is an opening in Great Britain for a large 
trade in domestic heating by hot water and steam, on account 
of the climate being damp and cold for nearly two-thirds of the 
year, and that when the advantages of the American methods 
of heating are put before the people, they will not be slow in 
giving orders. 

The English mechanic could introduce the improved 
methods of the American heating into England better than the 
Americans, because he understands the class of buildings 
better and the wants and tastes of the people. He could blend 
the English and American methods together, and compile a 
heating apparatus that would have all the saving advantages 
and tasteful appearance of the American system, with the 
solidity and thoroughness of the English. : 

The love for open fire-grates is no stronger in England than 
it is in America, and those who can afford the cost have them 
in their best rooms; but it must be understood that an open 
fire-grate takes considerable attention, is risky, and generally 
manages to cover the furniture with dust. They have the 
advantage of making a room look cosy and uf forcing ventila- 
tion, and on these grounds will probably always be used as 
a luxury, notwithstanding that they consume as much fuel as 
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would, probably, heat a nine-roomed house by a modern 
apparatus. 

Most of the British boilers are made to hold the water in a 
thickness of from 3 to 12 inches, which gives them a small 
heating surface, compared with the amount of water to be 
heated. The quickest domestic heating boiler I have seen 
here was made chiefly from 1-inch pipe. It stood 5 feet high 
and was 27 inches in diameter. The fire-box, ashpit and crown 
dome were cast-iron. The side walls between the hollow fire- 
box and crown dome had a double row of 1-inch pipes, set as 
close together as possible, to allow the pipe-tongs to grip. 
There were also about a hundred pipes a yard long, with one 
end welded up and the other end screwed into the under-side 
of the crown dome, hanging directly over the fire. Each pipe 
had a piece of hoop-iron down the centre, dividing it into 
halves, and allowing the water -to circulate freely by running 
down one half and up the other. This boiler was suitable for 
burning soft coal. It had over 200 feet of surface directly ex- 
posed to the fire, and that could not become dirty or clogged 
with soot or scale. This boiler warmed a ten-roomed house, 
and yet only required about as much fuel as one of your open 
fire-grates. But it had three serious defects. It was too large 
and too heavy to handle or get through cellar doorways, and 
the drop tubes took their water from the hottest part of the 
boiler, and delivered it again in the same place. They ought 
to have been supplied from the coolest part and delivered into 
the hottest. 

The boilers in general use here are made in sections easily 
put together by a workman and an assistant, having plenty of 
heating surface and thin waterways. The heating surface 
could be more than doubled by casting the sections into rings 
and filling the centres over the fire with small tubes, in place 
of the present diaphragms, with holes. This would make them 
suitable for soft coal, and the fire acting direct on each tube 
would keep them clean. 

(To be concluded.) 


SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Scottish Federation has been held 
in Glasgow. Representatives attended from Aberdeen, Alloa, 
Dumfries, Dundee, Edinburgh, Falkirk, Glasgow, Kilmarnock, 
Motherwell, Perth, Arbroath, &c. Mr. David Heron, Edinburgh, 
presided. From the report of the executive it appeared that 
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every local association had been communicated with, as well as 
a very large number of the leading firms in the various trades 
in all the principal towns throughout Scotland, and had been 
furnished with copies of the rules of the federation, and with 
‘full information regarding its objects. Gratifying responses 
were reported as having been received from most of the leading 
centres, and evidence furnished that the federation was warmly 
approved and was fitted to render substantial assistance to 
local associations as well as to promote the formation of such 
in those towns where they did not at present exist. 

The secretary (Mr. Selkirk) read a paper on “ Federation ; 
its Objects and Advantages,” in which he said that one of the 
leading characteristics of the present day was the growing 
tendency on the part of those who had interests in common to 
draw together and secure the benefits inseparable from com- 
bined effort. This was true in a marked degree of those 
engaged in the various branches of industry. Employers and 
operatives were realising more and more the value of well- 
equipped associations. The interests of masters and servants 
were in the main identical. The latter were entitled to render 
to the former the best of their skill and energy, while the former 
ought to give to the latter a reasonable share of the return 
which the contributions of both parties combined to yield 
The best guarantee for the maintenance of cordial relations 
was the cultivation on both sides of a spirit of forbearance, 
encouraged by periodical conferences of accredited repre- 
sentatives, with the probable result that each side would 
become accustomed to the other’s standpoint, and would 
in consequence be more likely to take a calm view 
of any crisis that might arise. The building trades constituted 
one of the most important industries of the country, and 
included numerous branches, some of the principal of which 
had separate organisations, and had derived much advantage 
therefrom, but the lesser towns were generally found too small 
to render a local association of practical value. For some time 
past the necessity for a federation of the various branches of 
the building trades had been impressed upon the leading firms 
all over the country, and this feeling took definite shape some 
months ago inthe formation of the present federation. Its 
main object was the formation on a distinct basis of an organi- 
sation which should embrace within its limits every branch of 
the building trades in Scotland, directed by an executive 
representative of the whole body. By this means united 
action on all matters affecting either . particular branches 
or the general body could be satisfactorily taken. Such 


object was obviously as legitimate on the part of the 
employers as on that of the operatives, especially as they 
had large interests at stake which they were entitled to safe- 
guard. The federation was further intended to promote the 
maintenance of cordial relations between employers and opera- 
tives, keeping in view how largely both parties were inter- 
dependent and their interests identical, and how much it was in 
the power of each to render the connection something more 
than a mere pecuniary one. The cultivation of a feeling of 
thoughtful consideration, it was believed, would immensely 
promote due respect for each other’s judgment and motives, so 
also would frank and occasional interchange of view on ques- 
tions of common interest, and above all a readiness to refer to 
third parties those questions of importance in regard to which 
they were unable to see eye to eye. The labeur problem 
was undoubtedly complex and far-reaching as well as 
of unusual magnitude. All the more, therefore, did it 
call for patient consideration, so that in circumstances of 
difference a solution might be arrived at without on either side 
the serious drawback resulting from inability to agree on main 
issues. No small part of the object to be gained by federation 
was the assistance and advice that might be rendered in the 
formation and working of branches in towns and districts A 
hopeful movement has commenced in this direction, and there 
was every prospect that it would go forward until the entire 
country was organised. The relations of the building trades 
to architects and measurers, it was considered, could not be 
overlooked While for the most part these were regarded as 
of a satisfactory kind, it would be the duty of the executive to 
use their influence on all fitting occasions to secure a fair and 
reasonable form of contract, the adoption of suitable rules for 
measuring work, and the prompt and satisfactory adjustment 
of contractors’ accounts. 

The report was adopted, and the secretary’s paper was 
ordered to be printed and circulated. 


PATENT AUTOMATIC DISINFECTING BOX. 


WE are informed that Messrs. Gabriel & Co., of Birmingham, are 
putting on the market a new patent automatic disinfecting box, 
which has been got out to meet a long-felt want in private houses, 
hospitals, railway stations, &c. It is a simple automatic 
arrangement, which can be applied to any existing closet with 
out necessitating any alteration to the cistern or pan. In- 
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many cases the cistern and pan are inaccessible, and cannot be 
charged with any disinfectant. In the automatic disinfecting 
box these difficulties are done away with. This consists of a 
small iron box, which has a brass tube through the centre, and 
attached is a small syphon pipe, which has in the top a small 
metal ball to regulate the supply. The box is fixed on the fall 
pipe between the cistern and pan, and can be filled with any 
liquid disinfectant. On the flushing cistern being brought into 
use, the action of the water flowing down the pipe through the 
box sets up a syphoning action, and lifts the small ball from its 
seat in the small syphon, and draws out a teaspoonful of liquid, 
which is carried with the water into the pan. When the 
flushing cistern has ceased syphoning, the small ball in the 
syphon falls by its own weight on its seat, and prevents 
any more liqaid escaping. ‘The lid of the box is made detach- 
able, so that it can be readily removed for filling when 
required The box, when filled, will last from two to three 
weeks, according to the number of times it is used. Should the 
box become empty it will not in any way interfere with the 
working of the flushing cistern. In cases where the flush pipe 
is fixed in the corner of the wall the box is made angular in 
shape. The arrangement is simple in construction, and there 
are no complicated parts to get out of order. The box is 
suitable for any liquid disinfectant, but the firm supply a 
specially prepared disinfectant known as “ Kreasole.” It has 
been carefully tested before being put upon the market. As it is 
offered at a low price it should command a large and ready sale 
The apparatus is so simple and so easily fixed that there will 
be no doubt a great demand, as the price brings it within the 
means of every class of house, from the mansion to the cottage. 


BRIGHTON ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


THE following reports of the Brighton borough engineer and 
surveyor (Mr. F. J. C May) and the electrical engineer (Mr. 
Wright) on the construction of the Rottingdean Electric Rail- 
way were read on Tuesday at the meeting of the Town 
Council :—When the promoters first submitted for your con- 
sideration the bill by which they proposed to seek for 
Parliamentary powers to construct their tramroad, and the 
plans which are always deposited with such bills, your com- 
mittee were distinctly informed, says Mr. May :— 

1. That there would only be two lines of rails, about 26 feet 
apart. 


MAURICE’S 


2. That these rails would only project 4 inches above the 
surface of the chalk or sand forming the foreshore or beach. 

3. That the line would not interfere in the least degree with 
the construction of any new groynes, as it could easily be 
carried over any such groyne, or round the south end of it at 
any point. 

4. That the car would be of light construction. 

s That the car would be easily driven by electricity from 
accumulators carried on the car. 

If these arrangements had been adhered to there would 
have been :— 

(a) Practically no risk to bathers or boats. 

(6) The groyne at Black Rock would have been constructed 
as originally designed and approved by the Town Council 
solely as the best method of protecting the eastern foreshore. 

(c) There would have been no obstruction to the free use 
of the sea nor anything visible above the water. 

The original proposals have been departed from in the 
following particulars :— 

1. There are four lines of rails about 18 feet wide between 
the outside rails 

2. Without having first obtained the sanction of the Town 
Council the minimum projection of the rails above the chalk 
has been raised from 4 inches to 18 inches, and rises from this 
to 2 feet 3 inches at Paston Place groyne; but the consent of 
the Council has been obtained on the recommendation of your 
committee to raise the line to 3 feet above the chalk at Black 
Rock groyne. 

3. By the special request of the company and on the recom- 
mendation of your committee the Town Council has agreed 
that the concrete groyne at Black Rock shall be reduced from 
7 feet 6 inches to 3 feet solely for the accommodation of the 
company, to enable them to carry their line over the groyne 
instead of constructing it in low water beyond the south end of 
the groyne. 

4. The car, and the gantry on which it is carried, as it is 
now being constructed, is designed to carry 150 persons, and is 
estimated to weigh when finished upwards of 40 tons, exclusive 
of the weight of the motors and driving- gear and of the weight 
of the passengers. The total weight of the car and passengers 
will therefore be little short of 60 tons, 

5. It is the intention of the company to abandon the use of 
accumulators and to drive the car by overhead wires carried 
on poles, a method known as the “trolley system,” if the 
Council will give their assent to the proposal. 
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The effects of these deviations from the original proposals 
are :— 

(a) The lateral obstruction caused by the rails is doubled. 

(4) The additional height of the rails is likely to be a source 
of danger to bathers and to boats when hidden from view by 
shallow water only. 

(c) The reduction of the height of the groyne at Black Rock 
as originally designed, although perhaps unimportant at the 
present time, may in future years seriously detract from its 
usefulness, 

(¢) The increased weight of the car and its gantry will 
make it of such unwieldy and ponderous proportions, that it 
will have a very different appearance to that of the little 
elegant toy car at first proposed to be used by the company, 
and of which a model was submitted to you. You will gather 
some idea of the proposed car if you will realise that it will be 
equal to the weight of five or six steam road rollers or of an 
ordinary railway steam locomotive. 

(e) The proposed poles and overhead cables are likely to be 
an obstruction to the sailing craft at high water, in rough 
weather and at night, owing to the poles and wires being 
invisible 

With regard to the application of the company for your 
permission to erect within the borough thirteen cast-iron poles 
21 feet above high-water line, with arms 4 feet long, to carry 
two lines of cable or overhead wires for the purpose of driving 
the car by what is known as the “ trolley system,” you instructed 
me to confer with the Corporation electrical engineer, and to 
call in other expert assistance if we required it, to consider 
whether the overhead wire system is the only one that can be 
adopted by the company. I beg to say that we have conferred 
together as directed and your electrical engineer will send in 
his special report upon the subject of electric traction and its 
method of application ; also as to the practicability of adopting 
a motive power other than electricity, in order to avoid the use 
of overhead wires ; therefore I need not refer to that part of 
the subject. It is, however, within my province to report to 
you that in considering the subject from a broad or general 
engineering point of view, it was necessary that we should be 
supplied with further information respecting the scheme than 
that which had already been furnished. I therefore put the 
following questions in writing to the engineer of the company, 
but I have not yet received any written replies thereto :— 

1. What is the weight of the proposed car ? 

2. At what speed will it be driven? 
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3. What is the maximum horse-power required to drive it 
at any part of the line at the time of high tide ? 

4. On what data is this power estimated ? 

5. Send a detailed drawing of the car with the motors and 
trolley attached. 

The company’s engineer and their electrical engineer, 
however, afterwards called together to see your electrical engi- 
neer and myself. They courteously offered to give us all the 
information they could, and we elicited from them at the inter- 
view that it was impossible for them to give us definite infor- 
mation in reply to the questions I had put to them, because, as 
the project is entirely a new departure in engineering, there is 
no known data or formula on which they could base their 
calculations. They assured us they had done their best to 
arrive at correct conclusions from their own experience and 
such other information they possessed as could be applied, 
but, at the same time, frankly confessed that their conclusions 
are, toa great extent, problematical, and that it is by expe- 
rience only, after actual experiments made on the line, that 
more reliable information can be obtained or given. I quite 
believe this to be the true state of the case, and in view 
of the facts that the company have found it necessary to depart 
entirely from the first arrangements ; that they have no reliable 
knowledge that the present proposals are workable ; that they 
need knowledge which can be gained only by actual experi- 
ments ; that your electrical engineer is of opinion that a motive 
power other than electricity may in practice be found better 
and cheaper than electricity ; and having been informed by 
the company’s engineers that neither the engines, dynamos, 
poles or wires have yet been ordered, I recommend your com- 
mittee to endeavour to make an arrangement with the company 
for them to complete so much of their line as is outside the 
borough, and to make their experiments thereon. This line is 
two miles two furlongs two chains in length, and therefore 
affords sufficient scope for the purpose. The line within the 
borough is only four furlongs eight chains in length, and could 
be easily finished when the company have ascertained all the 
necessary particulars for working it successfully. These experi- 
ments and their results would afford your committee and the 
public an opportunity of forming a correct Opinion as to 
whether the project is likely to be beneficial or prejudicial to 
the interests of Brighton. 

Mr. Arthur Wright, the electrical engineer, in his report 
says :—I beg to state that, judging as best I can from the 
unfortunately very scanty information obtainable from the 
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engineers of the company as to the horse-power required by a 
car running under such novel and difficult conditions, I am of 
opinion that as steam-power is considered by the Corporation 
to be inadvisable, the only two remaining systems known to me 
by which there is any probability that such a line could be 
worked so as to be a mechanical and possibly a commercial 
success are (1) the ordinary trolley overhead wire electric 
traction system, as used in America, Bristol and other places. 
This method, although it involves the use of overhead wires, 
has the advantage of great flexibility, in that an almost un- 
limited amount of power can be conveyed to the motors on the 
car. I consider this, under the circumstances, a great 
advantage, as it appears that only the most hazy ideas are 
obtainable as to the horse-power required to drive the tram- 
car through the water at anything like a reasonable speed. 
Other advantages are that the trolley system has been well 
tried and worked out, and is very cheap to instal. (2) The 
compressed gas-motor system, as about to be used at Black- 
pool and in use on the Continent, in which the necessary gas is 
carried in tubes under the car in a compressed state. This 
method has the great advantage over the first of being practi- 
cally self-contained. Theoretically, it certainly ought to be 
cheaper in initial cost and maintenance than the other system, 
and considering the particular line of route, 1 am not aware of 
any feature which would render it unsuitable for the tramway 
in question In my opinion it is quite possible to drive the car 
by the ordinary electric accumulators,but I consider this system 
to be unsuitable by reason of its much greater expense, both initial 
and maintenance, than either of the other two systems ; and 
I do not consider that any combination of the electric 
accumulator and trolley systems could be satisfactorily worked 
in practice, as there are serious technical difficulties involved 
in the suggestion of working the car by accumulators while 
in the Brighton borcugh and the trolley system when beyond 
it. Owing to the impossibility of ascertaining the horse-power 
required to drive the car with its full complement of passengers, 
as neither the weight to be moved nor the amount of resistance 
due to wind or water or other friction appear to have been 
ascertained, and as no drawings have been submitted to me 
showing the proposed method of driving the wheels from the 
motors, I am quite unable to express a more definite opinion 
as to the practicability of the project, beyond stating that I 
_think it would be quite as possible to drive the car by com- 
pressed gas as by the overhead wire trolley system, especially 
“zas I understand it is only intended to run one or at mest two Cars. 


FARM COLONIES. 


THE Local Government Board having refused to sanction a 
scheme for starting farm colonies for the unemployed, Mr. 
G. H. Lough, clerk to the Poplar Board of Guardians, was 
instructed to again communicate with the Department with a 
view to obtaining consent to build a new workhouse in the 
country, with a farm attached, on which the unemployed would 
be set to work. The reply which has been received is as 


follows :— 
Sir,—I am directed by the Local Government Board to 


state that they have had under their consideration the further 


communication of the Guardians of the Poplar Union with 
reference to the proposal to acquire land at Dunton, Essex, 
and to erect buildings in order to provide accommodation for 
the persons who may be set to work on the land by the 
Guardians. With respect to the inquiry contained’ in your 
letter, the Board direct me to state that they consider the 
Guardians can, with the sanction of the Board, in connection 
with any workhouse which they may erect, provide land on 
which the inmates of the workhouse may be set to work. 
There would not, therefore, be any legal difficulty as regards 
the purchase of the land in question, and the erection on the 
land of a workhouse for able-bodied poor In the event of 
such a scheme being carried out, the rules which it would be 
necessary for the Board to issue for the government of the 
workhouse and the inmates must be framed in accordance with 
the principles applicable to indoor poor maintained at the cost 
of the rates Some of the arrangements suggested by the 
Guardians would, in the opinion of the Board, be clearly 
inapplicable. The Board may refer, for instance, to the pro- 
posal of the Guardians that no person should be sent to the 
establishment unless he agreed to continue an inmate for a 
period of one year. Such a provision would be inconsistent 
with the principles of poor law relief. The Board must remind 
the Guardians of the difficulty and expense which would be 
occasioned by a workhouse of the union being situated at so 
great a distance from London, and further that the purchase 
of the land and the erection of the buildings contemplated 
would involve a heavy charge upon the union. It appears 
to the Board that these matters should receive the serious 
consideration of the Guardians, and that before they arrive at 
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any decision in the matter they should obtain the opinion of an 
expert as to the extent to which the area of land which they 
propose to acquire could be made available for the employ- 
ment of able-bodied poor, not only in the earlier years when 
the land is being brought into cultivation but in subsequent 
years, as the occupation contemplated is a permanent one. If 
the Guardians, after full consideration of all the circumstances, 
come to the conclusion that in the interests of the union it is 
desirable that an additional workhouse should be provided at 
Dunton for able-bodied poor, they should furnish the Board 
with detailed estimates of the cost of the buildings which they 
propose should be erected, together with a copy of the report 
which, as the Board suggests, they should obtain from an 
expert as tothe extent to which the land could be made avail- 
able. The Board will then further consider the matter. They 
will reserve for the present the question whether, before arriving 
at a decision, they will deem it necessary to direct an inquiry 
by one of their inspectors, at which any person interested will 
have an opportunity of being heard on the subject.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant (signed), W. E. KNOLLYS, assistant 
secretary. 


THE BEXLEY SCHOOL BOARD AND THE ARCHITECT. 


AT the meeting of the Bexley School Board last week, says the 
Bexley Heath Observer, the architect, Mr. Elsmore, presented 
a certificate for work done on the new school up to the 
22nd ult. 

The chairman (Mr. Adams) asked if it was the usual 
practice to ante-date such documents. 

Mr. Elsmore : It has always been my practice when I have 
declared certain amounts. 

The Chairman said there seemed to be some doubt as to 
that being the practice ; it seemed somewhat unusual. In the 
present case the certificate was sent in on the 16th, stating that 
on the 22nd a certain amount of work would be performed. In 
the meantime they understood that some of the men had gone 
off the works, And, again, that work had not been carried 
along so briskly as was anticipated; the weather had interfered 
with the erection, and therefore what was his assurance at the 
present time as to this work having been carried out by the 
22nd? 

Mr. Elsmore said he calculated that a certain line of brick- 
work would be reached, and he took that off the drawings, 
With regard to the men going off the works it was simply this. 


One day last week there were certain labourers, not bricklayers, 
who were noisy, and upset the work of the other men by getting 
drunk and disorderly. These men came there at six o’clock in 
the morning, and because it was a misty and wet morning the 
timekeeper and foreman did not think fit to allow them to start. 
They therefore kept them waiting, according to the usual 
custom, at the entrance until the weather cleared, and then 
they piped them on. In the interim, however, although it was 
only short, it was long enough for some of them to get the 
worse for liquor. They then returned to the job, and when 
piped on said they would not come on, but wanted their 
money. The timekeeper’ said, “Come in and get your 
money,” and on hearing that the other five or six men said, 
“ Very well, give us our money,” and it ended in, vulgarly 
speaking, sacking the whole lot. That was at seven o'clock in 
the morning, but by one o’clock these men’s places had been 
filled, and the work went on as before. It had been very much 
exaggerated, and was nothing but a storm in a tea-cup. 

The Chairman: Mr. Elsmore, has this work which you 
Say was expected to be carried out on the 22nd ult. been done? 
Mr. Elsmore: Yes I can hold myself responsible for that. 

The Chairman : At the last meeting we asked you whether 
you would withhold any certificates for payment to the con- 
tractors until all the bad work had been remedied, until all the 
rejected materials had been removed and until all the materials. 
as specified in the contract should be placed upon the site by 
that date. In your letter to us you say, “I am in a position to 
state that the contractor has removed the timber and finer 
quality growth substituted.” I should like to ask you whether 
all that timber has been removed or only a portion of it ? 

Mr. Elsmore : The whole of it has been removed. 

Mr. Lane: From off the site ? 

Mr. Elsmore: Yes. 

The Chairman: We were assured by a member of the 
Board upon the day following that on which we 1eceived your 
letter, they still had a considerable amount of timber to remove 
from the site. Perhaps you can also tell us whether they are 
moving any timber there this evening ? 

Mr. Elsmore : It has been removed in the late part of the 
afternoon and I have seen it go myself. 

The Chairman asked how he could possibly ante-date his 
letter in the way he had done on such a strong point as that 
timber was? He knew it was certainly seven or eight weeks 
ago when he undertook to have that timber removed from the 
site and right up to the present time it had not been removed. ° 
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Mr. Elsmore said he saw Johnson’s letter. As the new 
timber came in so the other was taken away in the vans, The 
joinery had not come in as fast as was expected, but he be- 
lieved every day this week he had been down to Johnson’s 
works, and he had seen a greater portion of the joinery and 
was promised a large load that day. That had not come in, 
but it would be in on the morrow, and from that time onward 
there would be a constant succession of timber coming from 
Messrs. Johnson’s workshops. 

The Chairman said that was all very well so far as it went, 
but it did not go far enough for the Board. The Board 
accepted his promise that before he sent in another certificate 
that timber should be removed from the site, and not only that, 
but that the material as specified in the contract should be upon 
the site. Also that the bad work should be remedied, but he 
now told them that the timber would be coming on the site 
during the whole of this week. 

Mr. Elsmore : Not the timber ; the joinery. 

The Chairman: Yes, but you say that is all embodied in 
this clause to which we referred when you gave us that 
assurance. 

Mr. Elsmore: I did not include it in that ; I never included 
joiners’ work. 

The Chairman: Surely you make no reservation, when you 
give us an assurance that the contract shall be carried out by a 
certain day, of this certain clause ? 

Mr. Elsmore: Certainly not, but I did not include joiners’ 
work with timber for a moment. 

The Clerk: Are all the bricks on the ground ? 

Mr. Elsmore : There are 25,000 more required. 

The Chairman said the whole of the materials should have 
been delivered on the works eight weeks after sealing the 
contract. 

Mr. Elsmore said there were several extra portions of the 
building required, and it was for these that the bricks were 
wanted. There were 50,000 bricks on the job now. 

The Chairman : Does that include the condemned bricks ? 

Mr. Elsmore: The rough bricks have been broken up. 

The Chairman said some of the work had not been done 
according to the specifications. The large joints were very 
excessive, the bricks varied in size, and so on, and were not 
to their minds in accordance with the specifications. Here he 
gave them a statement of the workmanship, and all the 
materials were according to specification ; were they to under- 
stand that the bad brickwork had been remedied, and that the 
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materials and workmanship were in every respect up to the. 
standard they expected ? ' 

Mr. Elsmore: I say most distinctly that from the time I 
sent my last report the work has been of first-class nature. 
The materials that are being used are of first-class description . 
and the workmanship is as good as can be desired. With 
regard to the inch joints he said it was perfectly untrue. He 
had hunted the building high and low, and he could find an 
inch joint nowhere. 

The Chairman : Did you find 4 inch, ? inch, or 7 inch joints ? 

Mr. Elsmore: I measured with the clerk of the works on 
Saturday morning, and the utmost we could find was a § inch 
here and there. 

The Chairman said in regard to the materials and work- 
manship with which he (Mr. Elsmore) was xot satisfied he 
understood that he intended to alter it at his own time and at 
his own discretion. 

Mr. Elsmore said he had marked certain bricks in certain 
places where they were badly set, and that would have to come 
out before the final certificate was issued. 

Mr. Lane: Is that the usual way to do work; to let it go 
on, and not have the condemned portion taken out ? 

Mr. Elsmore said it was in this case. There was no doubt 
that certain bricks were badly set, and they would have to 
come out. 

Mr. Lane: I take it that.is your own system ; it is not the 
general way. Mr. Lane, speaking of his experience on the. 
new railway line, said as soon as the surveyor came round and 
condemned the brickwork, whether it was 3 feet or 6 feet 
down, it had to be taken out the next day. 

Mr. Elsmore said he did not think it mattered when it was 
done, so long as it was attended to sometime. 

The Chairman said they had been so thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the work that they had consulted counsel in the matter, 
and had had special advice from a civil engineer of eminence 
concerning this work. The civil engineer asserted that such 
joints in the brickwork were not in accordance with the speci- 
fication. He understood that he (Mr. Elsmore) accepted this 
8 joint as satisfactory, and did not propose to make an altera- 
tion. Perhaps the stability of the building would not be affected 
by these joints to any appreciable extent ; that might at the 
present time be overlooked, but the serious portion of the work 
was the timber. They understood that the wall-plate was only 
of fourth-quality Swedish instead of the best Danzig, and it 
was now too late to remove that plate. They would like to 
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know whether it was with his permission that it was inserted in 
the wall, and whether it was a sound one and would serve the 
purpose of the Board. 

Mr. Elsmore said the wall-plate in question was perfectly 
sound, and it was good enough for any work, and it was not 
the timber in the sense of which the joists were. He allowed 
the plate to go in, and he should not dream for one moment of 
taking it out. It was of no constructive strength, and any 
plate of half or a quarter of the quality would be sufficient. It 
was not required to be of that timber of which the other was. 

Mr. Whomes said every bit of timber was to be of the best. 

Mr. Elsmore : So it is. 

Mr. Whomes: What, fourth-rate Swedish ? 

Mr. Elsmore: That is not fourth-rate Swedish. Johnson is 
paying more money for what he is taking out than he is 
putting in. 

The Chairman: I do not think that affects the question, 
because our specification is very clear as to the quality of the 
timber to be used. Whether Johnson is paying more money 
for fourth-quality Swedish than the other is not the question we 
have to discuss. We want to satisfy ourselves that we get the 
proper value for our money, that our specification is being 
properly carried out, and our architect is thoroughly doing his 
duty to the Board. That is what we want to convince our- 
selves of. 

Mr. Elsmore : I leave that for you to decide. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that everything that is going in that building is 
first rate, with the exception of that work when things went 
generally wrong. Everything now is of the very best quality, 
and you could not find better work anywhere. Everything that 
is going in that job is of the finest quality—the very best timber 
and the very best bricks you could get anywhere within fifty 
miles. With regard to the ironwork, I have put it in the hands 
of a civil engineer of good standing, and I have got his report. 

The Chairman : So far as the builders are concerned, from 

inquiries I have been led to make I find that they always do 
most excellent work. 
«. Mr. Elsmore then read the report of the civil engineer on 
the ironwork, who stated that it was suitable for the purpose. 
It was the same as was being supplied to the War Office and 
the Admiralty. peace 

The Chairman: That seems satisfactory. ns 

Mr, Elsmore then explained to the Board the extra building 
which would be required. 

The Chairman said they had criticised and cross-questioned 


Mr. Elsmore, and they had to come to some decision in this 
matter. 


Sir Guildford Molesworth proposed and Mr. Savery 
seconded that the certificate be honoured. 
This was carried unanimously. 
THE FALL OF A STACK AT WEDNESBURY. 


AT the Town Hall, Wednesbury, on October 26, Mr. E, 
Hooper (coroner) held an inquest on Henry Phipps (twenty- 
three), steam-hammer driver, Holyhead Road, who was killed 
on October 24 owing to the collapse of a stack at the Monway 
Works of the Patent Shaft and Axle-tree Company. Mr. G. 
Sedgwick (inspector of factories) and Mr. Jevons (manager of 
the works) were in attendance. The evidence showed that in 
connection with some extensive alterations at the works two 
vertical boilers and stacks had to be removed. One of the 
stacks was taken down safely, and the work of removing the 
second was begun. The damper, weighing 1} cwt., and five 
or six courses of the brickwork lining of the stack had been 
taken away in safety by Joseph Price, a bricklayer, who then 
went to the manhole at the bottom and took down some of the 
bricks for the purpose, as he explained, of ascertaining the 
condition of the lining. Suddenly the whole of the stack, 
12 feet high above the manhole, collapsed and fell over on to 
works in which Phipps and other workmen were employed at 
a steam-hammer, but all escaped except Phipps, who was buried 
beneath a tremendous mass of dédris. Subsequently it was 
discovered that the iron casting, originally a quarter of an inch 
or five-eighths of an inch thick, had by corrosion been reduced 
to the thickness of a stout piece of paper. 

The several witnesses were pressed for their opinions as to 
the cause of the collapse, also as to who was responsible for the 
carrying out of the work. 

Jonathan Jones, one of the workmen engaged about the 
hammer, admitted that if he and the other workmen had known 
that the bricks were being removed from the bottom of the 
stack they would not have remained at work, because they 
would have considered they were in danger. 

Price, the bricklayer, said it was untrue that he took away 
several courses of bricks at the bottom. He only took away a 
few bricks from round the iuanhole. He had no special in- 
structions with regard to the work, and he went about it in the 
usual way. There was a ladder against the stack which had 
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‘been used in getting down the damper, but no one was upon it 
at the time. 

Arthur Melton, engineer at the Monway Works, said he 
had charge of all the machinery and the repairs in-general. He 
attributed the collapse to the corrosion of the inside of the 
casing. He sent word to the foreman bricklayer, Henry 
Wilkes, to have the stack taken down, but he did not consider 
that he was responsible for Wilkes’s work, The usual way of 
getting the brick lining out was to remove as many courses as 
could be reached from the top, and then to take some out at 
the bottom, and let the whole superincumbent mass slide down. 
Of course it would have been better to have removed the work- 
men from the hammer, but no one conceived that there was 
any danger. 

Wilkes spoke to the manner in which the work was done, 
and attributed the fall of the stack to the corrosion of the 
inside of the casing. He did not think anyone could be held 
responsible for the mishap, 

The several witnesses agreed that the vibration caused by 
the thumping of the steam-hammer would be likely to affect 
‘the stack. 

William Sedgwick gave the results of his examination of 
the remains of the stack, and said the evidence given differed 
materially in several respects from the information given him 
at the works. His opinion was that the cause of the collapse 
was that the tube had become top-heavy, owing to the removal 
of bricks from the base, the pressure, which had been equal 
before, being thus disturbed. He did not attach much import- 
ance to the theory of the corrosion. He did not think any 
precautions were taken to prevent this. None of the re- 
sponsible people seemed to have realised that there was 
danger, or a warning would have been given to the men 
working at the hammers, The stack which collapsed was 
continued 28 feet through the boiler. Plans, which were put 
in by Mr. Jevons, were used in the course of the inquiry. 

The Coroner left it with the jury to say whether any person 
had been guilty of culpable negligence, also whether any 
suggestion could be made as to the taking down of stacks in 
future, adding that he was sure the Patent Shaft Company 
would give attention to any suggestion that might be made. 

The jury, after deliberating in private, returned a verdict of 
“* Accidental death,” and added a rider to the effect that they did 
not think the company had shown sufficient caution in this 
matter or they would have had the men withdrawn who were 
working in the immediate vicinity. 
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THE GLASGOW CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


THE first section of the Glasgow Central Railway was opened 
for passenger traffic on November 1. The other section will 
be opened in a short time. This line, which is almost entirely 
underground, says the Zzmes, extends for nearly 6} miles 
between the east and west ends of Glasgow, corresponding 
closely to the District Railway of London from Mark Lane 
vid Cannon Street to Kensington. For the greater part of 
its length the railway runs within a few hundred yards of the 
river and harbour, and as it thus follows the general line of 
traffic, will prove a great convenience. The chief advantage to 
the Caledonian Company, who now own this railway, is the 
means it provides for connecting the main lines east and north 
of the city with the wharves and docks on the north side of the 
harbour. Hitherto the traffic from the coal mines on the 
Caledonian system for shipment on the northern berths had 
to be passed over the North British metals. The new line 
connects with Glasgow Harbour at Stobcross, contiguous to 
the Queen’s Dock. Indeed, since December last mineral 
traffic has been run over the new railway to the harbour. 
The new line thus affords the Caledonian Company a great 
economic advantage, especially when it is remembered that 
they have an equally direct line to the wharves on the south 
side of the harbour and the Kingston and Cessnock Docks. 
After vigorous opposition the Act authorising the line was 
passed in 1888, largely through the exertion of Mr. Charles 
Forman (Glasgow), with whom has been associated Mr. J. 
Wolff Barry, C.B., as consulting engineer. The work would 
have been completed some months ago but for extensive altera- 
tions in the plan of the Central Station, owing to the authorisa- 
tion of a supplementary scheme for an extension of the line 
westward for 15 miles into Dumbartonshire. This necessitated 
the enlargement of the original Central Station to make it 
suitable for passing local trains, and also as a terminal for 
Dumbartonshire trains. The enlarged station, which is entirely 
underground, is almost completed, as is also the Dumbarton- 
shire line, which also follows the flow of the Clyde, and soon 
traffic will be conducted over the whole system. Meanwhile 
only the eastern part is being opened for passenger trains, and 
in this district, probably more than in any other, the people 
have profited by the line. In the first place, the railway com- 
pany had to reconstruct the sewage system, so concentrating it 
that two or three main sewers only would pass under the new 
railway to the Clyde, and this rearrangement proved an in- 
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centive to the authorities to construct works for the purification 
of the sewage of the east end. Water and gas-pipes, electric 
light and telephone conduits had also to be rearranged, and in 
this preliminary work 350,000/. was spent. There was also 
direct gain in the construction of the work, for the sand, gravel 
and clay excavated in tunnelling was deposited on the banks 
of the Clyde at one of the parks, and while thus improving the 
amenity the railway company paid 6d. for each cubic yard 
deposited. At the Clyde, too, the authorities are now erecting 
sluice-gates, similar to those at Richmond, with the view of 
maintaining the water-level during the ebb at about half-tide. 
Such benefits in some measure compensate for any nuisances 
and inconvenience that may have been associated with the 
construction of a railway through the streets. 

The interference with the thoroughfares was reduced to the 
minimum, great effort being put forward to this end by Mr. 
Forman, the engineer-in-chief, and the resident engineer, Mr. 
Donald A Matheson, M.Inst.C.E. The first operation con- 
sisted in driving sheet piling along each side of the streets, 
and the piling machinery was mounted on a gantry high enough 
to allow all traffic to pass underneath. This gantry travelled 
on rails laid at the side of the streets. Piling having been com- 
pleted the surface of the street was raised overnight in lengths 
of 50 feet, and for the usual formation there was substituted 
logs of wood resting on the piles. Over this the tramway and 
other traffic was conducted. The work of excavation was then 
proceeded with. Trenches for the side walls were first made, 
the material being taken out by shafts 3 feet square, placed at 
distant intervals. These were the only openings in the busy 
streets, and the only obstruction was a small steam crane 
raising the spoil into carts. The side walls of the tunnel were 
built mostly of brick and are 3 feet to 5 feet thick ; while the 
arch, also of brick in most cases, is 2 feet 3 inches thick. The 
roof of the tunnel is 16 feet to 18 feet above rail formation, 
“according to head room, and the width is 26 feet, there being 
the usual two lines. After the arch set, the street was relaid in 
a finished state, this also being done overnight. 

Where the strata was not firm it was determined to make 
the tunnel as near the surface as possible, and this was the 
case in the busiest thoroughfares, Trongate and Argyll Street, 
corresponding for instance to Fleet Street and the Strand. 
Here, instead of having an arch, girders were adopted as they 
required less head room. The girders spanned right across the 
street, being 29 feet 6 inches long and 2 feet 3 inches deep. 
They were placed 7 feet 6 inches apart, this space being filled in 


with jack arching. These girders were put in place on the 
side walls between Saturday midnight and Monday morning. 
They each weighed 3} tons and were lifted and tun into posi- 
tion by locomotive cranes, after which the jack arching was 
built and the street paving laid along with the tramway rails. 
In the time given as much as 4o feet of the street was thus 
relaid. 

In other thoroughfares, where the traffic was not great, one- 
half of the street was closed, the surface excavated, and the top 
or “dumpling” dressed to the form of the arch, which was 
then constructed of concrete, bonding into the street piling at 
the sides of the street. When the other half of the street had 
been similarly-treated, and the concrete arch thus finished, the 
spoil inside the arch was excavated, side walls built, and a 
brick lining constructed within the arch. This system, known 
as the “safety-arch” construction, proved most satisfactory. 
At the end of one of the tunnels at Stobcross, where the line is 
in the open to suit the mineral traffic to the harbour, and where 
the Dumbartonshire railway branches off from the central 
underground line, there is a bell-mouth which attains a width 
of 58 feet, and is said to be the largest tunnel arch in the 
kingdom. It was constructed upon a method followed in 
Germany, and well known as the “core” system. Instead of 
constructing only a “safety arch,” as in the instance already 
referred to, the complete arch and side walls were constructed 
in the open and the spoil under the arch subsequently removed. 
The varying radii of the curve of the arch, owing to the bell- 
mouth form of the tunnel, made such a system advantageous, 
as it saved the cost of centreing. 

In some instances tunnelling operations were in rock, and 
the only case on the whole works where the compressed air 
system had to be resorted to was in the vicinity of the large 
Central Station. Here the sand was wet and tended to run. 
It was, therefore, decided to put in a drain at a lower level than 
the railway tunnel and a cast-iron culvert, 4} feet diameter, was 
laid under air pressure. The Forth Bridge air locks were used. 
The pressure never exceeded 12 Ibs. on the square inch, but,’ 
owing to the contracted space within the culvert, the work 
proceeded at the rate of only 9 lineal yards per week. In the 
first place a well was sunk and the culvert was carried along 
the line of the railway, eastward and westward, for a quarter of a 
mile in each direction, At frequent intervals there were 
formed in the culvert bulb-shaped projections into the sand, and 
these were punctured with holes. They were corked up while 
the culvert was being laid, but when completed the corks 
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were removed and the water gradually drained out of the sand. 
In eighteen months the water was withdrawn from 9g feet of the 
strata and pumped from the well into the Clyde. This con- 
tinued until all was dry. Although the water was removed the 
bulk was not effected. 

Equally interesting were the operations in connection with 
the underpinning of buildings. This was extensively done, an 
unbroken length of. 1,000 feet in the principal thoroughfare 
being so treated, Usually wood-lined trenches were formed 
under the foundations for lengths of 4 feet, the buildings mean- 
while being temporarily supported. This trench was then 
built up with brickwork to within 9 inches of the old founda- 
tion, the remaining 9 inches being well packed with wedge- 
shaped bricks, and finally iron wedges were driven home. In 
some cases this underpinning was carried down 32 feet below 
the old foundation, and in one instance the tunnel passed 
under a four-storey building, the top of the tunnel being within 
a few inches of the floor of the basement. Here the side walls 
were constructed in short sections and in layers, only small 
headings being driven. Then a centre heading was made 
from which rib-headings were carried round laterally in short 
widths to the side walls, and thus the arch was completed. 
The operation was not without the possibilities of danger, but 
was satisfactorily carried out, the engineering staff occupying 
the tenement during the construction, Of course, many 
buildings throughout the line had to be demolished where 
their condition rendered operations unsafe. In such cases 
the new building or the open space has improved the 
amenities. 

The stations, as far as possible, occupy the site of 
demolished buildings, and thus are in the open, but in the 
centre of the city they are covered in by girder and jack 
arching and are lighted by electricity. There are thirteen 
stations on the line, the distance apart being about half a mile, 
except where the railway passes under the West-end park. 
Here it is nearly a mile. The Central Station has four lines 
through it, the width underground being about 100 feet and 
the platforms are about 300 feet long. Six means of access 
are provided, communication being also made with the 
terminal station in Glasgow of the West Coast route from 
London. The next important station is at Glasgow Cross, 
where the trains from the eastern terminus of the lines will 
stop and turn pending the completion of the Central Station, 
half a mile further west, when trains will traverse the full 
63 miles. At the Cross station there is an island platform 


300 feet long and 30 feet wide, and the other stations on the 
line are equally large, 

The railway gets into the open at the western end, and 
there are several handsome masonry viaducts over the classic 
Kelvin and other roads, and here it may be stated that the spoil 
from the western tunnels has been used in extending the 
grounds of the military barracks at Maryhill. The works, it 
will be seen, have been of the most varied nature, exercising 
great skill in their construction, Their extent is perhaps 
indicated by the fact that 70,000,000 bricks and 16,000 tons 
of steel have been used, while the cost is about 200,000/. a 
mile. The work was undertaken by three firms of contractors. 
Messrs. Charles Brand & Son have practically completed 
5,265 yards, all underground; Messrs, Young have finished 
2,313 yards and Messrs. Boyle have completed 3,650 yards, 
including several heavy bridges and viaducts. 
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and frames.” 
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On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Pie Companies’ Advertisements, 127, 125, per page ; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangements may be made Jor a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop, 


175 Strand, London, W.C, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BANGOR, IRELAND.—Nov. 15,—For Buildings Schools. 
Mr. Wm. Hanna, Main Street, Bangor, Belfast. 

BARNSLEY.—Nov. 13.—For Building Seven Houses. Messrs. 
Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 15.—For Building Terrace, Houses, &c, 
Mr. Harry B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds, 

BATTERSEA —Dec. 12.—-For Electrically Lighting the 
Parish. Mr. W. Marius Wilkins, Municipal Buildings, 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Nov. 19.—For Erection of Goroner’s 
Court Buildings. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council 
Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES —Jan. 1.—For Construction of 
an Iron or Steel Bridge 4o Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide, at 
St. Lucia, Castries Town Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

CARDIFF.—Nov. 14 —For Additions, &c., at Workhouse. 
Mr. Seward, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


CHIPPING ONGAR.—WNov. 11.— For Building District 
Council Chamber and Offices. Mr. Charles Pertwee, Architect, 
Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

City or LONDON.-—Nov. 12,—For Construction of Under- 
ground Conveniences in Bishopsgate Churchyard, Mr. H, 
Montague Bates, Guildhall, E C. 

CROYDON —Nov. 13.—For Constructing Pipe Sewer. 
Mr. R. M. Chart, Union Bank Chambers, Katharine Street, 
Croydon. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 1.—For Water Supply Works, Herr 
Carl Eulin, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven. 

GLASGOwW.—Nov. 12.—For Station Buildings. Mr. Charles 
Forman, Engineer, 160 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

GOSBERTON.—Nov. 23.—For Reseating and Reflooring 
Church. Rev. E. T. Hudson, The Vicarage, Gosberton, Lin- 
colnshire. 

GUILDFORD,—Nov. 11,—For Supply of 609 Tons of Broken 
Blue Guernsey Granite. Mr. F. F, Maltby, CE., Borough 
Surveyor, Guildford. 

GUILDFORD.—Nov. 26.—For Additions, &c, to Cromwell 
House. Mr. A, J. Sturgess, Architect, Guildford. 

HAVERSTOCK HILL.—Nov. 14.—For Erection of Work- 
shops, &c. Messrs. Pennington & Son, Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, W.C. 

HUNTINGDON.—Nov. 16.--For Providing and Fixing Two 
Crossley Gas Engines, with Pumps, Mains and Fittings, and 
Alterations to Existing Engine and Boiler-house. Mr. R. E, 
Middleton, 17 Victoria Street, S.W. 

KENSINGTON.—Nov. 12.—For Construction of 1,009 Feet 
of 4 Feet by 2 Feet 8 Inches Brick Sewer and: Works in 
Connection therewith. Mr. W. Chambers Leete, Town Hall, 
Kensington. 

KENNINGTON.—Nov. 12.—For Supply of 200 Tons of 
Waste and Broken Pieces of Bird’s-eye Guernsey Granite for 
Breaking. Mr. W. B. Wilmot, Brook Street, Kennington 
Road. 

KINGSTHORPE —Nov. 11.—For Paving, &c. 
man, 7 George Row, Northampton. 

LEEDS —Nov. 14.—For Supplying and Erecting Two 
Pumping Engines. Mr. T. Hewson, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—Novy. 12 —For Enlargement of 
Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, Architects, Hereford. 

LLANTARNAM —Noyv. 14 —For Building House, Stables, 
Coach-house and Lodge, Mr. E. M.'B. Vaughan, Architect, 
Cardiff. 

LONDON.—Nov. 12 —For Constructing Underground Con- 
veniences, Engineers to the Commissioners, Guildhall, E.C, 

MIRFIELD —Nov. 11.—For Rebuilding Inn. Messrs. 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax, 

OXENTHORPE —Noyv. 14——For Constructing Earthenware 
Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co, 6 Temple 
Street, Keighley, Yorks. 

PONTYPRIDP.—Nov. 12.—For Supplying Cast-iron Pipes 
and Special Castings. Mr. Edward Rees, Urban District 
Council Offices, Pontypridd. 

PORTMADOC.—Dec. 10 —For Erection of an Intermediate 
and Technical School. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Capel, St. 
John Square, Cardiff. 

RUNCORN.—Nov. 14.—For Building Warehouse. The 
Secretary to the Executive Committee, Salt Union, Limited, 
44 Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 

SHOOTER’S HILL.—Noy. 18.—For Extension of Wiring 
and Other Works in Connection with Electric Light Installa- 
tion. Professor Kennedy, LL.D, F.R.S., 14 O!ld Queen 
Street, S.W. 


Mr. J. Ing- 


ra 
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SUPPLEMENT 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Nov. 16.—For Erection of a BEVERLEY. 
Convalescent Home for Railway Men. Mr. F. H. Humphreys, | For Painting Exterior of Workhouse, for the Guardians. 
F.R.1.B.A., Hastings. Messrs. HAWE & FOLEY, Architects, Beverley. 
SWADLINCOTE.—Nov. 18.—For Laying and Jointing about H. B. Burton, Toll Gavel, Beverley . . .£65 10 © 
24 Miles of Sanitary Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, H, Newmarch, Beverley » 4510 0 
Flushing Chambers, &c. Mr. Arthur Marshall, Market Place, W. FELL, Butcher Row, Beverley ‘(accepted ) » 45 9 0 
Swadlincote. 
TONBRIDGE.—Nov. 11.—For Making New Roads and BROADCLYST. 
Ee aan Messts.; Bi-Pomitet 6: 700:,'30 2EMe Oi Sn Porn Pulpit of Polished Granite and Oak, for the Parish 
plete Aon ACS 2 ; Church of St. John the Baptist. Mr, Ep, H. HARBOTTLE, 
TYNEMOUTH.—Nov. 8.— For Erection of Four Coastguards Architect, Exeter. 
Houses. Director of Works Department, 21 Craven Street, Collard, Weeter : : J , £95 0 Oo 
Strand, W.C. H. Hems & Sons, Exeter 28 8b, 4 92 0 0 
WALTHAMSTOW.—Nov. 22.—For Making-up and Laying Rogers, Exeter. 2 . Fi 7 . Shoe 
Concrete Flags in Various Streets. Mr. G. W. Holmes, DART, Crediton (accepted) , : ; : 21475280" 0 
A.M.1.C.E., Town Hall, Walthamstow. Northcott, Ashwater . 74 10 O 
WINpDsoR.—Nov. 16.—For Erection of New Wards for Jones & Willis, London and Birmingham (for 
Men, Sleeping-rooms for Aged Married Couples, New Cells oakwork only) . : : ‘ - 48 0 0 
for Vagrants, Stable Buildings and Carriage Shed. Messrs. 
Edgington & Summerbell, Architects, Windsor. BUXTON. 


For Erection of Cottage and Store, for Mr. J. Harrington, 
Messrs. GARLICK & FLINT, Architects, Terrace Road, 
Buxton, Quantities not supplied. 


; A, WALL, Buxton (accepted : ' ' : Gig OfD 
TENDERS. LAR tbat ae 
ABERDEEN. CAERPHILLY. 

For Electric-light Wiring of the Aberdeen Public Library, for | For Construction of Sewer at Heol Fawr, Nelson, together 
the Library Committee. Mr. ALFRED S. BLACKMAN, with Necessary Manholes, Lampholes and Other Requisite 
City Electrical Engineer. Works, for the Caerphilly Urban District Council. Mr. 

SHIRRAS, LAING & Co, Schoolhill, Aberdeen (accepéed ). A. O. HARPUR, Surveyor. 
W. Davies, Pontypridd : . ; , <fillO ae oP 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh . . . ; «J REZ, Tepe 
BATH, A. Harper, Caerphilly . , ° : : . TIO goeao 

For Building Laundry and Extensions to Bath Workhouse, for E. Moore, Cardiff . : , 103 18 oO 

the Guardians. Mr. C. BRYAN OLIVER, Architect, Bath, Barnes & Chaplin, Carre : , . | pares 
C. WIBLEY, Bath (accepted). W. L. Meredith, Gloucester : : 5 . . BO 

E. Page, Cardiff . 3 3 ; F .  OSSRR eo 

BEDLINGTON. S ‘J. Davies, Newport. ~ 3° +. =) «= en 

For Enlargement of the Bedlington C.E. School, Vulcan Place M. Williams, Caerphilly . ; ‘ ; . 8017 Io 

(138 Additional Places). W. Phillips, Ystrad Mynach ‘ , . .. eae se 7 

G. T. GORDON, Bedlington (accefled ) - 72,075 1080 Ae Elatries, Vardi geen. : «| TO at 
Add for bricks delivered on the premises and not included WATKINS & LEwIS, Deri (accepted) : . | eee 

in the tender, £252 6s. D. Thomas, Treharris . ; : : » NODS 


ia CT Ve eo LE Vz Bll I Hy Im CN pat ee eS THE 


‘pias aoc 


i then 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 
nin mn aa TET onal TAA i BEST SYSTEMS. 
en mE mr od Cy ei ear GE 
LARCEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLICHTS & SASH OPENERS, | Largest and most com- 


&c., to suit all eereees ee viz. details of work and price, to Pie by means of the 
ertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord 


prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


and other Metal Work, &0., &0. Patterns. 


pATENT [GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 


: eatin | LOW PRICES. SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUSMITTED. 
i iON. ii The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 


-“Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 
hil one or both sides. 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. plo ious 


Section Tongue 


rT iple Acti 
THE “XIT” THE “EXODUS,” “isste 
eather an 


ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. | ARTHURW. ADAMS’ Sere a eet 


and Strorg, 


ROBT. ADAMS, Building Trades Ewporinm, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SB. [ 724%imentonacei” 


London,” 


Nov. 8, 1895.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CREWE. 


For Isolation Hospital, to be Erected at Crewe, for the Town C 


ouncil, from Plans and under the Supervision of Mr. GEORGE 


E. BOLSHAW, Architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport, and Victoria Street, Crewe. 


, ; Contract No. tr. Contract No. 2. Contract No. 3. Contract No. 4. Total. 
H. Sergeant, Winsford’, : : eas Te dae © £485 13 6 Lf GAF 20, 6 4995 15 6 £3,850 16 0 
J. & J. Lee, Stockport . : C . 4,429. 8 3 AW iretare) pint 1,243.9. 3 BO2n Or I 6,712 474¢.6 
J. Fenton, Southport -. : a, «1 eA 725 oped 245 lo 2 3,309" O41 0 584.90 0 6,914 I0 © 
Micklewright & Wright, Crew F lors d, 65 BiGest 392 14 oO 1,335 12-6 Oz 7020 6,970 16 2 
J. Gethin, Shrewsbury 7 . 3) 014,357. <OueO B53. 15e0o T.2LOp) OO eink wh 6,466..0 o 
A. & H. Hulse, Winsford i 5 a) .Ay224ci7G 556 17-28 F224 Gas 509 13 O 6,205 4a 
J. MATTHEWS, Nantwich . vied ZO0F 0 6 445 0 0 e1,109"0° 6 *500 O O 6,344 0 O 
Architect’s estimate for the whole . , — re = — 6,526 0 oO 
* Accepted. 
CAMBERLEY. CLEETHORPES. 


For Decorative and other Works to The Oaks, Springfield 
Road, Collingwood Road, Camberley, for Mrs. Dundas 
Graham. Mr. WALTER J. ERBBRITS, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, 
Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 


J. J. Rayment & Son . : ; me 37 OL OC 
W. Foord & Sons ; 205. OO 
W. Watson . : A : : 5 - oe 2088. O07 0 
HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXTON (accefied) . 215 0 O 


CARLISLE. 
For Slating, Plastering, Plumbing, Bell-hanging, Painting, &c, 
of Four Houses in Strand Road, for Mr. J. H. Reed. 
Accepted Tenders. 


- J. Beaty, builder . ; : ‘ . : . £889 0 oO 
S. Ferguson & Son, plasterer and concretor eco OO 
Anderson, plumber : : ’ ° o --b25n.@- O 
Kellet, slater ond nt ph EOAY GO) 0: | 
J. Denard, painter : : : AL-18- 0 | 
Glendinning, bells A Miele tp Os 


COCKERMOUTH. 
For Extension of Sewer at Waterloo -Terrace, Flimby, being 
about 400 Lineal Yards of 6-inch Pipe, with Manhole and 
Flushing Tank, for the Cockermouth 


Council. Mr. J. B. WILSON, C.E., Surveyor, Cocker- 

mouth, 
Smith & Marshall, Maryport . ’ ‘ SL TIO‘ -57) 
J. T. Harrison, Distington . 5 . ‘ Oo 7 0 
J. Taylor, Workington . . . . fo MooLion 7 
J. Hunter, Maryport . ; ‘ . ° 7 7 3U1S. 0 
R. CLARK, Flimby (accepted : : . eeTOODLE: 0 
E. Graham, Maryport. ; : : s~690--0-=0 


Rural District | 


For Excavating, Construction of New Manholes and Flush- 
chambers, and: Alterations to existing Manholes in the 
District, for the Cleethorpes-with-Thrunscoe Urban District 
Council. Mr. EGBERT RUSHTON, Surveyor. 


Excavating 149 Cubic Yards, 
E. J. Booth, Cleethorpes 7 £YF 23.6 
B. Phillips, Cleethorpes - : 10-*-7- 0 
J. Holmes, Cleethorpes . : Saesem3 
T. Wilkinson, Cleethorpes ; oe tomo 
Alterations to Old Manholes. 
J. Thompson, Cleethorpes : ate he dare) 
Ej Booths. : . : ie Lh 3 eee 
T. Wilkinson : : : ‘ vi 20709 
Pac Construction of New Manholes. 
E. J. Booth : : - : b MMe 
J. Thompson : : £2 oeO 
T. Wilkinson ; ; : - : = tet oe O 
Construction of Flush-tanks. 
J. Thompson c : . : , é 7 230i O 
iy = Booth: : , ; : é sie 2B anor O 
T. Wilkinson 2 A 4 : - : a2 let 7a -O 


DOVER. 


For Construction of Surface Drain in Tower Hamlets Street, 
for the Town Council. 

Hi, Sones : : +4137 100 

io Gs lr Keeler ; ¥33 "0:0 

A MATTHEWS (accepted ) - NPR Kroliesto ne) 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, &c. , LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to ithparephy and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., °° Sean NE 
s We 


y LONDON, W.C 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, “ Reduced. 
Tejegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 


, Coloured. 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS. 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sols Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
hondon- Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., 8.W. 


SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. Inieather,1s.; post, ls.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 

Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 

count off wsual prices. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High-Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 


ENGINEERING €0., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


ESTIMATHS FREE. 
=F New and Extensive Works have just been opened 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2 & 3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, “‘ Cartoons, London.” 
Leen eee ee ee ee eee eee 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff 
“Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured, 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


K PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM). 
For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and fyll particulars 
on application to 


Tuos. CRECORY &CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 


JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
[Mustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


vith complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Jompany te facilitete the prompt execution of erdern, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.¢, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DUDLEY. GAINSBOROUGH. ~s 
For Cottage, Hinley Road, for Mr. M. J. Banks. Mr. A, | For Cylinder for the Waterworks Engine, for the iran 
RAMSELL, Architect, Dudley. District Council. 
Love & Flint - ; : 3 : ; £305) 20 wo MARSHALL & Co. (accepted) . ‘ : L145) oe 
H. Golding & Sons. . : : 42325 ONO : 
WHITTAKER & CoO. (accepted) - ; : -  SlOleOuno 
Dudley & Co... - c : 4 : % Sli Oy fe HANWELL. 
Marsh Bros. ; 5 : : : 3 . 295 © O| For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, Kerbing, Channelling and 
For Erection of Offices, Warehouses, and Belting Factory, Making-up the following Roads and the Footways within 
Trindle Road. Mr. A, RAMSELL, Architect, Wolver- their District, for the Hanwell Urban District Council— 
hampton Street, Dudley. viz, (1) Grosvenor Road, (2) Hatfield Road. Mr, S, 
Marsh Bros. "3-). S40) 4 go pe5 che ak Os ome BARNES, Surveyor, 
W,. Ledbury.&"°Co. 400 50) (supe 8 i Gem CunC Grosvenor Koad. 
Love & Flint . : : : : . 2) 2y4507EG080 Fry Bros. . : : Te: . . . - £1,495 0 0 
Whittaker & Co, ; ; ; ») Mg4 EO. BO Gd G, Wimpey & Co. . : , . ’ » 1,446 17 3 
WEszB & ROUND (accepted) ; : : :§1400 20 <0 H, Morecroft . . ° : . , ‘3937 3 
Nowell & Robson . : : : ; » dy d2Sama aes 
EDINBURGH. C. W. Killingback & Co. . ; : : ». (8,203 ea ees 
For Erection of a New Chimney, 250 Feet in Height, at the W. Wadey : . : , . . » 1,226 14-0 
New Street Gasworks. SF : . : : . : . aaley Oo oO 
ye ICE NS (accebted) . . ‘ ‘ Lee cee , ; : ; : s » ky loae a 
BRU GS SNS area £3492 0 © J. Macklin : : 5 : ; . «unl ODE : 
GLOUCESTER. F, Free & Sons : : ; ; : . ob, L5Onl2anO 
For the Newent Extensions of the Gloucester Corporation G. Pearce . rine: . . - 1,162 9 9 
Waterworks. Mr. W. Fox, Engineer, § Victoria Street, T, Adams, : 2 : : , . » 1,100 Iz Io 
Westminster, H.aLeese < : : ° : ‘ ~~ 1,COR 14) co 
Revised Tenders. J. BALL (accepted ). ’ . . - 988 211 
Contract No. 5.—Engines, Pumps and Boilers (Two Sets of murveyous cotimaley, : : i : gol Dao ee 
Machinery and Three Boilers). Hatfield Road. 
Fleming & Ferguson, Paisley (2) . : 211,060 . OueO T. Adams. . ; : : ; : : iVie shee 
Hunter & English, London . ; : aol 2SOmOn. oO S. Hudson : : : a : 5 : 108 13° 9 
Fleming & Ferguson, Paisley (1) . : -e10,0COm OlO Nowell & Robson . ; é : ; A 108 oO oO 
D. Stewart & Co, Limited, Glasgow. emer tsKetiene iy Le H. Morecroft . : : - : 107 19 O 
Yates & Thom, Blackburn. 4 4D OO G. Wimpey & Co. i - : 1c6 12 oO 
Glenfield Co., Limited, Kilmarnock : EO} 262 a1 ONLO Fry Bros. . ; : A 105 0 O 
Lilleshall Co, Limited, Oakengates : 770,04 781 0EnO W. Wadey : ; c 99 15 8 
G. Waller & Go: Stroud. 3 3005x6,O4G7- 0250 C. W. Killingback & Gold ‘ ! : 97 0 0 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham po 45,000) 7.700 J. Macklin ; ‘ ; : ; : 95,11 6 
Humpidge, Holborrow & Co, Limited, F, Free & Sons : . : : . : 9415 7 
Stroud (1). 75 O64 OF 0 G. Pearce. . : ; vases ‘ : 90 12 8 
Humpidge, Holborrow & Coy ‘Limited (2 \e WRT 16, foqetaGg'o W. Lee & Son ; : ‘ : . . 85 15 7 
R. Moreland & Son, London . 5,398 10 oO H.Lee . : ; ; ; d : 80 16 9 
A. Barclay, Sons & ‘Con Limited, Kilmarnock eye fe)! (6) J: BALE (accepted) : F : 2 , 76 6 9g 
SUMMERS & SCOTT, Gloucester (accepted ) © 86,214510° 0 Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ . ‘ ° 5 gt 18 6 


ai rT) c THE LIMMER 
Pa ED tener TANGYES), | lAspHanTe PAVING COMPANY, 


Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with ve 
less than 10 per cent. residue. aie 


Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 


WD Wert, nent en,| . OTTO” PRINCIPLE. Tecra, oa a etate 
ally adapted for Con. Me 
fed crete flora & Street Paving. PINKNEY’S PATENTS. ‘‘LIMMER, LONDON,’ 86a. 
=¥ “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ROAR T RUA 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, wicoges Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 


Every information to be obtained at on Oompany ’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, £.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Oragsé Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, _ i 


Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band. -carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially icptod for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Banitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &eo. 


_ Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lirias Limg#, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
SAMPLES FREE, RB LOC K S. SIZES NOW READY, 


Stone and Wcod Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 1, 2, 4, ane 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. N vonis 7) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON, | Lhe leading features are :— < DARK GREEN. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 
ROOES of this llustration, which appeared 


ine «Thee Architesi or June 6, 1888 THE ABSENCE OF FANS, PUMPS, &c., for SUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE HOR 


AARNGYES 
IM ENGINE 
Gan PATENTS 
SIRMINGHE 


London, 1862, 
“’ Model Dwelling," New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 2 


inca “D)\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


LONDINI 5 oy ) 
— WY 


(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- starting. 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS KESWICK, ‘CUMBERLAND. 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. for introducing the charge. 


\ 7ESTMENTS.—Chasubles, Albs, Amices, 


D THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under Copes, Stoles, Maniples, Girdles, Cas- 
ER LEY & SON S = varying nos socks, Surplices, &c , &c. 
ABILITY f ki ith ordi- 
3 THE SUIT I or Working wl ordl THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


WORKE nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. ; 
i IN ik FA A RB L ea oe : Robe Makers and Church Furnishers, 


— avi St Yarden, London, W.C. 
8TEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. TANGYES LIMITED, ne ee eee Taylsoge ges aS peas ‘ 


3ST of ART PLATES blished in “THK 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVES 1—- BIRMINGHAM, LST Oe pe ee eae ee 


B. WARD & co., London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S-W.- Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.6. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
—te 
GILDERSOME. LINCOLN. 
For Heating by Hot Water Street Lane Board School and | For Reparation of Bridge on Main Road, One Quarter of a 
Gelderd Road School, for the Gildersome School Board. Mile from Dogdyke Station, and Reconstruction of Bridge 
Syveet Lane School. on the Tattershall Main Road, between Railway Station 
J. WILBY, Gildersome (accepted ) ; , . £104 15 oO and River Witham. Mr. JAMES THROPP, County Surveyor, 
Gelderd Road School. 26 Broadgate, Lincoln. 
J. CRAVEN, Leeds (accepted). : , 13 .052.0,,0 Lattershall eae 
Wright & Son, Lincoln : . : : £2dbavouro 
GRANTHAM. ees Horton, Lincoln. : : : ine2Z09000 
; , : alter & Hensman, Horncastle . : : « $205; 1OWo 
For Supply of a Vertical Boiler, for the Guardians, M. Hatcliffe, Horcastieme! ; ; . 179 00 
LINCOLN & SON (accepted) . : c 7 55 Ome O W. JACKSON, Coningsby (accepted) ; ; RN 4: 
Dogdyke Culvert. 
GREAT MARTON, Wright & Son, : : ; ; : 71 «So BOunG 
For School Buildings at Great Marton, for the Trustees of the S.& R. Horton . : ; : : ‘ sn SON One 
Baines’ Endowed School. Mr. WILLIAM CARDWELL, Walter & Hensman . on whe ‘ : eer ALORS 
Architect, 46 White Gate Lane, Blackpool. M. Hatcliffe : : : : “ ie 90 ORO 
J. HILL, Blackpool (accepted) . : : . £1,230°15. 0 W. JACKSON (accepted ) c ‘ : : > 33a See 
HEANOR. LINDFIELD. 
For New Classrooms at the Heanor District Technical Schools. | For Additions to Board Schools, Lindfield, Sussex. Mr, 
J. BANCROFT, Marlpool (accepted) . : 162620 .0 F, W. HoLioway, Architect, Hayward’s Heath. Quan- 
; tities by Mr.. F. H. HUMPHREYs, F.R.1.B.A., Trinity 
HOYLAND. Street, Hastings 
For Laying Earthenware Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, Storm- P. Anscombe, Lindfield . 5 : j i £5,22 OmrO 
water Overflows, &c., Across Fields from St. Helen’s Street W. Taylor, Brighton ; C : : 91,2008) 0780 
to Milton Road, Hoyland, for the Hoyland Nether Urban J. FINCH,* Hayward’s Heath . . ’ » F005)" Omn0 
District Council. Mr. WILLIAM FARRINGTON, Surveyor. E. J. Kent, Hayward’s Heath \ ; : 71.00 7=OmmO 
Duncan & Jones, Stairfcot . : ; . £6 75uLogro * Accepted conditionally that the commencement of the 
J. King, Sheffield ; : . : »  .+ 564 15 o| building be postponed until such time in*February as the 
Bell & Sons, Sheffield . : : : : » 552 9 6] surveyor may direct. 
fe Parr, Hoyland een * * . ° ° ° 485 ROM 7 LIVERPOOL. 
eae SOM, Mee 2 OCG tea See 1 he Z : For Additions and Alterations to 121 Limekilns Lane, for the 
G. Hall, Sheffield Ye ee ; : : ATAN16 VO Liverpool Food Association. Messrs. WARE & RATH: 
Nek. X. : : ; : BONE, Architects. Quantities by Architects, 
G. Eyre, Sheffield f A “ » 395 10 Oo Sonat 
J. E. Navin, Sheffield (accepted ) ; : ia eg}? a OneRe Robinson, yaa - a . «£620. -0..:0 
S. Webster, Bootle . “ ; ° 5 Wee) ~@ 
JARROW. J. Holme, Seaforth . , : : » 599 9 O 
For Additional Classrooms at Higher Grade Board School, for W. Tomkinson & Sons, Liverpool ; : e587 Onno 
the Hedworth, Monkton and Jarrow U.D. School Board. J. Patterson & Son, Liverpool . é 5 SoS Ge) SS 
T. Lumsden, Albert Road . 1 A7COL10F 0 I, Dalworth, Wavertree. : : « 572 0 0 
COWPER & HENDERSON, Railway Street (ac- Brown & Backhquse, Liverpool. mn 7 FO 
cepted) ., : ‘ ; : : : 5. Wem Med ize) J. HENSHAW & Son, Liverpool (a cepted) CAs Ono 
TRADE MARK— 


TRADE MARK— 


2 pele ‘* RELIABLE.” 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, “‘ WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 
As supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, éc., de. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 

It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Tron, and Metals of all descriptions. 


A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY, It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


eS ooasasasa>—s+sS 
LIVERPOOL —continued. LONDON— continued. 

For Erection of House, for Mr. Arthur Rathbone. Messrs. | For Erection of Casual Wards at Holmes Road, Kentish Town, 
WarE & RATHBONE, Architects, Quantities by Archi- for the Guardians of St. Pancras. Messrs. A. & C. HARS- 
tects. TON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities 

J. Holme, Seaforth, Liverpool (accepted ) « £2,279 «9 0 by Messrs. CORDEROY, SELBY & CoRDEROY and Mr. 

For Erection of Sunday Schools, Lecture Hall, &c,, Liscard W. T. FARTHING. 
and Serpentine Road, for the Building Committee of | G.E.Todd . Po eet CaaS £13,446 oO 
Baptist Chapel, Liscard, Liverpool. Messrs. WARE & D, Charteris. hee * Sa : 12,976 .0 .O 
RATHBONE, Architects. Quantities by Architects. McCormick’ & Sons “©. 2. 5° ye 12,746 0 -O 

G. C. Beecham, Liverpool ; : , » £1,970 0 0 E. Lawrence & Sons. ; ; : .. 12, 26@uRo uo 
J. Patterson & Sons, Liverpool . , St, Soran vo H. Wall & Co. : ; ‘ : ; . 5 12,0238. 98 
J. MERRITT, Birkenhead (acceféed ) : » 1;893 tanto Leslie & Co., Limited . ° : : . 11,791. 0-0 

For Erection of Caretaker’s Cottage, for the Building Com- Shillitoe & Sons . . : . 11,600. 0 (0 
mittee of Bootle Free Church Hall, Liverpool. Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., Limited . . . » 11,495 0 0 
WARE & RATHBONE, Architects. Quantities by Architects. C. Miskin . . . . - 11,473 9 0 

I. Dilworth, Liverpool : : ieee (esa, 20.60 J. Bowyer & Co. . . : . » 11,465 0.0» 

J. Holmes, Liverpool See ba . fe BERPERSTL SaGesG M0 Holliday & Greenwood . - 10,950 0 0 
G. C. Beecham, Liverpool . 2 : ; . 240 0 0 T. GREGORY & Co, Clapham Junction a 

H. E. B. Greene & Co. . Liverpool Age) BOA a V6 cepted). . 10,697 9 0 

G. JOHNSON, Liverpool ‘accepted ) : : . 204 0 o| For Repairs, Sanitary and ieenratee Works % No. 128 Gower 

Street, W.C., for the Trustees of the Christmas Estate. 

LONDON. Mr, WALTER J. EpBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy 

For Making-up and Paving Margravine Road, Section 4, Ful- House, 115 Strand, W.C. 
ham, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. CHARLES BOTTIERILL, De BivNENT ISON (accepted ) i eS Ore 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

Roadway. For Rebuilding Offices of Girls’ and Infants’ Departments of 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : £239 BMD Old Portion of the Victoria Schoo], Becklow Road, Starch 

E. Rogers & Co., Notting Hill . ’ 2, 233.0 0 Green, and Providing a New System of Drainage. 

J. Mears, Earl’s Court... PTE oo 0. |, J. Garrett & Sons (ors, 99) 8 ae = ee 

G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith A ; 20K. @ 110 F. & H. F. Higgs . . . : ‘ « 67420 0 

H. J. Greenham, Hammersmith . : . EN EAT TTT) W. V. Goad . . , : : ’ 662 0 oO 

Verk W. Downs . : : . She 3 ; 3 (O35) 40 

HJ; Greenham </  e gee e oeeen 1O eee J. Otway +. +s 1s) te es sO SA 

E. Rogers & Co. . ' : : ; 5 SP EYO2 PO WnO A. Black & Son . . ' . . . o 5G! «10 

G. Wimpey & Co. ; ; ‘ : : PINTOTILO BO G,. Newton . . , : : » 494 90 0 
Nowell & Robson ‘ , 3 ‘ j - 99 O O| For Enlarging Webber Row School, Southwark, by 271 Places, 

Imperial, to bring Total Accommodation ‘of School to 881 Places. 

H. J. Greenham . 4 vie OS OBO Maguire & onus. : - é . 4 . 5,790 2" 40 

Imperial Stone Co., East Grbeneitnen 4 ¢ 42 7hietOusO Comyn Ching & Co. °. 5 Y A 4 . 029 (05 0 

Victoria. Fraser & Fraser, Limited . , ; : . 628-070 

H. J. Greenham . : 4 = : gn ISTO SEO Z. D. Berry & Sons g ; 4 s 625 Ome 

G. Wimpey & Co. . . o SL. av'O T. Green & Son, Limited . Paty » 572-6 %0 

Victoria Stone Co., Kingsland Road z 5 rine yid! Won (0 J. & F. May . j a f F £530 ne oO 

Adamant Stone. W. G. Cannon & Sons , ° : . < GQ7isOn40 

G, Wimpey & Co. ; ; : 4 - she 0/3 OO G. Davis. A : A 5 : » 446 0 0 


STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND D URABILITY. 
WoRKED STON E delivered and HIXHD COMPLETE IM any Locality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE 10 Order, 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


a. |; PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
AUTOM & 00, | 2 Ete =. | LOCK-JAW 


AUSTIN’S 


EW IMPERI T 
Wrorkers. @ EE, Sgn 
—_—- é SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 
L U x - C A LO R The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large qualities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
Stove 1 | it for ite strength, 2nd the lange amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 
Manufacturers. AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
—— LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
ARC H ITECTS’ h the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
2 the ti: ade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
Designs they ee @ now et ae a= cal \e8, all of which they oan 
j 4 strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac 
SKI LFU LOERY. 8 gus, Grilles, tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Executed. Lifts. | minutus continue to give their personal attention to the 


Papua Pecerer of these goods. 
he particular attention of the trade to 


‘ nvite t: 
LUX- C ALOR Wor KS, fhe ‘nf PERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very MAKE THE = yy ROOF OF THE DAY 
superior to any n et offered 
they — be ob Apa b of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


83 Commercial Road, (ee ee eee eee ctinaatee, OLLARLES D, PHILLIPS, 


N.B. Dleané note that all our 


Near Waterloo Bridge, London. a nside or outside with our Trade Mark— NEWPORT, MON. 
ae AND DARK OAK. TREE | PARQUETRY AND MOsale. PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


W000 BLOCK FLOORING Ct 


CEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. e 


ery TGS FO} or System of Wood-Block, Parquet, _Becret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


AK FITTING FOR CHURCHES, BANKS, &c. SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &o. 
11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame, EDAPH OS, LONDON,” and %< EDAPHOS, MAN CHESTER.” Telephone 15,074. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON — continued. 

For Supplying Glazed Stoneware Pipes and Fittings, and Sup- 
plying Cast-iron Pipes and Fittings, Board School, Cayley 
Street, Limehouse. 

New Water: closets, Sanitary Works, &c, with Glazed Stone- 


PETERCULTER. 

For Formation and Completion oi 284 Lineal Yards or thereby 
of Road at Craigton School, for the Peterculter School 
Board. Mr. J. A. BEATTIE, Surveyor, 22 Bridge Street, 
Aberdeen. 


ware es and Fittings. A. Milne & Sons, Aberdeen ; . ‘ %5234,0,.0 
W. Gregar & Son : ° £2 1H5 2.08 0 C. Ritchie, Aberdeen . : : . , - 4429, 19 6 
aMee Eris tc tox seals dni pe as Selec. 1,747.0 090 G. Mackay & Son. o. Bitpt tin nd Sf 
D. Gibb & Co. . . : . : : 2 §3,74608 0F 0 D, CRUICKSHANK, Cults (accepted ) 417 16 2 
F. G. Minter : : : : : at SOG=IGs © R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh : A : 416 0 0 
G. Newton ’ . : : . : 2 et 5 O35: O10 A. McKay, Aberdeen . 398 17 Io 
E. Triggs . papi ise? PU Was romp SOUTH NORMANTON, 
Atherton & Dolman . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ° « 1,420 0 .0O| For Making and Leslee Cricket Ground. 
J. T. Robey 1,385 0 oO G. Harris, Derby . E £61 6 3 
New Water-closets, Sanitary Works, &C., with Cast-iron G. Bostock, Mansheld= : a OL, Tomek 
Pipes and Fittings. T. Spencer, Oakerthorpe 55 9 O 
W. Gregar & Son. , , . ' » £2,395 0 0 W. Peat, South Normanton. 53naO KO 
Lathey Bros. «© 6. 0s 0+ 1+ 4 « 2,025 0 O| J, Hawley & Son, Ilkeston 50 6 Oo 
D. Gibb & Co. . 5) . 1,904 0 O|  G, Brierley, Alfreton cP He Pe ath a aO 
F.G, Minter . . : . . : . e I;6008) OO W. Cautrill, Mansfield . «| 40e eo 
G. Newton ME eee tees cece i= 61,023 On O G. PORTER, Spondon, near Derby (accepted ) 40 0 0 
E. Triggs . : , . : : ‘ s §1,6200)0'0 ST. IVES. 
peicnates OUD z : ; K i ae a rz For Barn and Outbuildings at gr eicaree St. Ives. 
Nee ‘ , ; " ; » 1,574 W. Chapman, Liskeard - £170 Oo 0 
To Provide Complete System of Low-pressure Hot-water A. Symons, Liskeard . 165 GMO 
Apparatus, &c., at Old School], Camden Street, Camden Hoskin & Gregory, St: Ives 156 0 O 
Town. Runnalls & Elliott, Liskeard HOME. [29°12 “0 
Maguire & Son . , , : : £7540 0 W. Daw, Callington (accepted) . . : 125) -OMO 
G. Davis. b Sgece ands Semin $e 400-4 O40 SWANSEA. 
J. ‘as Smith, Gray & Co. 5 » 486.0 0 For Partial Rebuilding of St. Mary’s Parish Church, Swansea. 
J. aE rv Be ae Son notin Sih a Did 5 Siw °. Sir ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, ARA, & Sons, Architects. 
ds aes As Wapjse ao} Mh apg ite 031.0 Quantities by Mr. SAMUEL TUCKER. 
Wenham & Waters, Limited E A A « 404>°0 oO Rudd ee Sars ; . £15 845 0 0 
jE Se eles Sons : ' ‘ ie See Stephens, Bastow & Co., ‘Limited : ; 14,998 O Oo 
; ; F i : : Oe ee ae Bennett Bros. . . : 13,474 10 90 
PUTNEY. Weaver : . 13,354 12 6 
For Repairs, Sanitary and Decorative Works to Hill Rise, Billings . : , » 13,225 15 6 
Amersham Road, Putney. Mr. WALTER J. Epperts,| Jenkins . oat Snes » 12,895 0 Oo 
E.R.LB.A, Architect, sete House, 115 Strand, W.C Shillitoe & Son . : , » 12,700 0 0 
Foord & Son, apne £331 0 0 FEHOWIPSOne Wea eae: Mee eee Ne 12,680 0 oO 
ESTAS ioe ae a a aor . 289 0 of] Walkin&Co.. . 12,609 12 7 
Dorrell & Co. : - A ; see Pe Ont Dove Bros. . 5 : . . . 11,455 9 0 
Rayment & Sons ; , : 265 .00..0 Collins & Godfrey . , . . : 11,295 9 0 
E, Parsons & Co. Pipies 215. -020 Cornish & Gaymer . er er 10,961 0 O 


ATE 


Head 


The 


TELEGRAMS, 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” 
* OOLITE BATH.” 


Offices : 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & eels RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Tad 


QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 


BA TEL. 


. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd, 


LONDON yf ace 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 


| QUARRIES. 
| BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK. 


net ion® 


| 
To be | 
obtained only of | 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | 


| COMBE DOWN. 
| STOKE GROUND. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 


| WINSLEY GROUND. 


| Réstetored 


‘TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME | 


W CK FLO sl 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 
Ld., 


THE ACME WOoD FLOORING COMPANY, 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
—_—_—_S_ eee eee 


STAINCROSS. 
For Construction of a Sewer in New Street, Staincross, for the 
Darton Urban District Council, Mr. ROBERT DIXON, 
Surveyor, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 


Duncan & Jones, Barnsley . : 4 ; 07,320 .OenD 
Eastwood Bros., Morley 139 19 +0 
H. Burrows, Barnsley . 136. 55 70 
G. Eyre, Sheffield : ; ‘ L715 At 
J. BRooK, Huddersfield (accepted ) : ° 102 10 6 


TENBY. 
For Additions to Bellfield, Tenby. Mr. F. L. PirHer, Archi- 
tect, London, W. Mr. BERNARD SWINSTEAD, Surveyor, 
London, W.C. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co, Limited :12£,2,909 0 "10 
D. Morgan : . . : ; ee 21 OO mEOMEO 
D. Jenkins ° ; , j 5 n=. 2,G007, 0 gEO 
Williams . ; 4 j 4 : - Hy OE eh te 
Phillips & Owens. A : ! : oo 2250 10 eO 


TIVERTON. 

For Alterations and Additions to House, for Mr. H. Payn, 
Tiverton. Mr. W. E. WILLIAMS, Architect, 53 St. Peter 
Street, Tiverton. 

Bricklayer, Plasterer, &. 


G. Tucker, Tiverton . ; ; «£351,105 10 
S. MANNING, Tiverton (accepted ) : j : 2S Ine OnsO 
W. Loosemore, Tiverton . 6 F ; Le? AO ae 
C. Physick, Tiverton . : . . 243 0/0 


Carpenter and Joiner. 
J. Masland, Tiverton per schedule. 
Plumber, Painter, &c. 
G. Sayer, Tiverton. : ; Topo Loo 
J. A. PLEASS, Tiverton (accepted) ; : oe OS: A 
Steel Girders, &c. 
Drew, Bear & Perks, London. 


WINCHESTER. 
For Additions to the High School for: Girls, Windtiester. 
Mr. THOMAS STOPHER, F.S.I., Architect and Survey or, 
Winchester. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co, Limited, Bristol ye? SOON TO © eo 
Cartet & Son, Winchester , 2200 mOREO 
Kimberley, Banbury ; 7 2k 7 1240 SRO 
FIELDER & SON, Winchester (accepted). 2,100 1O 40 


YARDLEY. 

For Building a Mortuary and for Alterations to the Cemetery 
Chapel, for the Yardley Burial Board. Mr. ARTHUR H. 
HAMBLIN, Architect, 24 Temple Row, Birmingham. 

PRICE & SON, Acocks Green (accefted ) £234 Oe 


WOKING. 
For Building ind Completely Finishing a Detached House 
at Horsell, for Frank Griffith. Messrs: POOLEY & FOLLETT, 
Ar chitects, 21 John Street,-Adelphi, London, W.C. 


Mitchell Brothers, Stratford, Guildford . £3;250N" oo 
P. C. May, Guildford eaaeae . * - 9 Reo NP ras 
J. Harris & Son, Woking. - aka .* 3087: So '%5 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford - : . * a eS re 
J. A. Sims, Basingstoke ; “ee ; .- 2,R00) “Ome 
H. Ingram & Son, Woking .*., : . 2,090 2080 
W.R Roake, Horsell . ; : ; .- (277 Ot AMS 
S Ghafen,"Deptiord. “+. * . =. = . 27 ome 
VARIETIES. 


THE Lux-Color system of heating flues has jnst had an important 
development. The system should be well known by sani- 
tarians also. Nothing more could be desired in regard of elimi- 
nation of any noxious effects of combustion. The new departure 
of Messrs. Richie & Co, the Lux-Color Works, Commercial 
Road, Lambeth, to which our attention has been called, has 
taken a most artistic form. In the new heater offered to the 
public and already extensively patronised, the artistic design 
of the metalwork has had much attention paid to it, and we 
venture to say with the happiest results. The apparatus shows 
double burners, enclosed or not at will by the prettiest of 
stained-glass slides. 


At Lichfield, at the meeting of the standing joint committee 
of the Staffordshire County Council, it was resolved to erect a 
new central police station. Mr. John P. Osborne, FRI.BA, 
of Birmingham, was appointed architect. 


THE Queen having given instructions for the room in which 
she was born in Kensington Palace to be reinstated as far as 
possible as it was on May 24, 1819, has granted to the editor 
of the Gentlewcoman the privilege of sketching the room as it 
now appears, and an illustration of it is published i in this week’s 
issue of the paper. 


RADIATORS. 


Efficient and Durable; 


National Direct-Indirect. 


Our Radiators are ackrowledged to be the most Artistic, 

the assortment is by far the largest ; 

our prices right for reliable goods. 

carried at our London warehouse enables us to serve our 
ratrons on the shortest possible notice. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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AT the first meeting.for the session of the City of London 
College Science Society on October 30 Professor Henry 
Adams, M.I.C.E., one of the vice-presidents, read a paper on 
“The Force of the Wind.” After reviewing a number of the 
recorded experiments on wind-pressure he tabulated the results 
upon acommon basis to show that within certain limits the 
intensity of the pressure increased with the area of the 
receiving surface, but over large areas the maximum was not 
reached in practice owing to the wind moving in concentrated 
gusts. An account was given of the pressure said to have been 
reached in various historical gales, and extracts from various 
standard works as to the proper pressure to be estimated for in 
designing structures - In conclusion he suggested that although 
56 lbs. per square foot might be looked upon as the standard, 
this should be modified according to the circumstances of the 
case, viz. with the height from ground-level, the unsupported 
width and the angle of incidence. The pressures, according to 
the table submitted, varied from 16 lbs. at ground-level to 
80 lbs. at a height of 200 feet, and in the latter case from 
80 lbs. at a width of Io feet to 4o lbs. at a width of 1,000 feet, 
while the multiplier for angle varied from 45 at 5 deg. to 1 09 
at 60 to 99 deg. 

A FIRE-STATION and cottage will be shortly erected at 
Halton Tanks by the Hastings Town Council. 

THE Corporation of Chorley have just completed their new 
sewage purification works at Common Bank Farm, at a cost of 
about 15,0007. Alderman Hibbert, C.C., the chairman of the 
sewage committee, performed the opening ceremony. The 
works have been designed by the borough engineer, Mr. 
William Leigh, A.M Inst.C.E, and the whole has been carried 
out under his direction The “International” is the process 
adopted ; Mr. Leigh has provided tanks of a total capacity of 
1,120,000 gallons and polarite filters of atotal area of about 
1,500square yards. The sludge pressing machinery has been 
supplied by Messrs. Goddard, Massey & Warner. These new 
works have been rendered necessary by the fact that the 
Chorley Sewage Farm has failed in producing an effluent to 
satisfy the requirements of the river authorities. At the con- 
clusion of the opening ceremony in the town hall, Mr. Brierley, 
C.E. (Messrs. Brierley & Holt, Blackburn), speaking in re- 
sponse to the toast ‘‘ The Visitors,” said that as an engineer of 
forty years’ experience, and one who held a public office for 
many years, he was able to judge of the labour involved in 
carrying out work of the kind they had seen opened that day. 
He had witnessed all the phases of the great sewage question, 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


and the system cf treatment adopted at Common Bank repre- 
sented the last, the latest and the most complete development. 
They had seen in what an efficient manner they had been 
carried out, and he thought he should not be doing an important 
duty to a professional brother if he did not say that there was 
no part of the work which was not of a sound and practical 
kind, and that the whole had been admirably conceived and 
executed. i 


AN inquiry was conducted at the Town Hall, Buckingham, 
on the 29th nlt, by Colonel Luard, R E, one of the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, into an application by the 
Buckingham Town Council for sanction to borrow 9,050/. for 
works of sewerage and sewage disposal. The scheme was 
explained by the engineer, Mr H. Bertram Nichols, C.E., of 
birmingham, who gave evidence in support of the application. 
After the inquiry the inspector, accompanied by the Mayor, the 
engineer (Mr. Nichols), and several of the Town Council, 
visited the pumping-station site and the site for sewage- 
disposal works. 


TRADE NOTES. 


STEPHENS'’s inks have long since made their reputation. Mr. 
Stephens has lately erected new works—far the largest in the 
world—for the production of writing inks, and the additional: 
accommodation has enabled him to effect striking improve- 
ments in his standard issues, especially the blue black writing: 
and copying fluids and the violet black copying inks, as also to 
considerably add to his list of manufactures, As regards 
copying inks, these when used will not fade, the colour intensi- 
fying by the age of the document after its production, The 
easy production of many copies simultaneously in permanent 
ink is a distinct advantage. 

THE new elementary schools for the Havant School Board 
are being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, patent exhaust roof 
ventilators and inlet tubes, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

WE are informed that the Ratner Safe Company, of Moors 
gate Street, are delivering to-day to the Army and Navy Stores, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, the largest and heaviest safe that 
has ever been made in one piece. The safe weighs nearly 
nine tons, and is fitted internally with 141 small safes of various 
sizes. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NO. 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE RESIDENCE OF iTHE LATE W. BURGES, A.BR.A., 
MELBURY ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. GEORGES DE BOSCHERVILLE._VIEW 
FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


WORKS IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Ir has been decided to enlarge the chapel at Llansaintffraid 
by extending frontwards and ‘erecting a new elevation of red 
pressed bricks. The work has been entrusted to Mr. T. 
Taliesin Rees, A.R.I.B.A., architect, of Birkenhead. 

A new Wesleyan chapel is to be erected at Birkenhead to 
take the place of Lawe Street Mission-room. The new build- 
ing is to include accommodation for 300 people, with classroom, 
vestry, kitchen, &c. The walls are to be of grey local bricks, 
with pressed brick dressings. The cost is estimated at 1,000/,, 
exclusive of furnishing. The work will be carried out from 
the designs of Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Birkenhead. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


A Most simple and perfect little apparatus has just been 
introduced to the public by Messrs, J. P. Marrian & Co, of 
Slaney Street, Birmingham. It is a truly convenient door- -stop, 
and is named “ The Anti-Slam ” (Hughes’s patent) It is an 
“automatic duplex door-stop and safety hold-open.” Among 
the advantages well claimed for it are that it instantaneously 
and securely holds a door in position without effort on the part 
of the attendant, especially in halls, entrances and draughty 
passages, and entirely obviates the danger of glass-panelled 
doors slamming through the carelessness of servants. For 
exit and emergency doors it affords an absolutely reliable hold- 
open in case of panic, and offers no obstacle to trip the foot. 
For the saloon doors of steamships, yachts, &c, it supplies an 
admirable preventative against the usual disagreeable slam- 
ming, as each door automatically secures itself at the least 
oscillation of vessel. It is equally applicable to stable or coach- 
house doors, cellar flaps or lids in any position, being readily 
adjustable to top, bottom or sides. The merits of ‘this new 
invention have been already largely recognised, as we under- 


stand the leading steamship companies are extensively adopt- 
ing it. 

MEssRs. ALBERT HEYMANN & Co., of 97 Victoria Street, 
E.C., are introducing a decorative article of the greatest 
importance to architects and builders as well as decorators and 
sanitary engineers. These decorative wall coverings are made 
from enamelled and flexible metal, and replace most efficiently 
glazed and enamelied tiles, marble and expensive woods, being 
alike in appearance and much cheaper in price. Being of 
flexible metal they can be applied to any surface, flat, broken 
or round. They can be bent to a sharp angle without the 
enamel being in any way damaged. Their fixing is most easily 
effected with our special paste, this paste having the further 
great advantage of preventing dampness to show at all. Being 
in sheets of about 22 by 16 inches a great amount is saved in 
their application. These wall coverings are proof against any 
climate or temperature ; they can be washed with soda or acids 
without suffering in any way, and without showing any crack- 
ing. A further advantage is that unsightly joints are 
altogether avoided. They are unsurpassable for bathrooms, 
closets, kitchens, shops and other decorative purposes, 
As to designs, the simplest and the most elaborate and artistic 
paintings are produced. In fact they supply a distinct want, 
where glazed tiles are rejected for costliness and difficulty of 
fixing, and where cheaper materials are insufficient for lack of 
solidity and efficiency. The success on the Continent is very 
great, and only recently the Belgian Government have adopted 
the enamelled wall coverings for the fitting out of the new 
General Telephone Office in Brussels. At present applied 
samples are shown in our offices only, but arrangements for 
larger premises in the same building, however, are being made 
to show the new article more conspicuously, and visits of 
inspection from architects will be welcomed. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN GLASGOW. 


A DEPUTATION of members of the Edinburgh Town Council 
lately visited Glasgow for the purpose of inspecting the dwell- 
ings erected by the Corporation Improvement Trust for the 
accommodation of the poorer classes. The first block inspected 
was that built by the Town Council Improvement Trust in 
Rottenrow. It is planned on the balcony system, and was 
erected as an experiment to test whether that system is prefer- 
able for hygienic and other reasons to the ordinary tenement 
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arrangement. The Rottenrow block has a stone front, but is 
otherwise built of brick and takes the shape of a square. Alto- 
gether it contains seventy-two dwellings of room and kitchen 
and two rooms and kitchen. The rents for the one room and 
kitchen at the front are 9/. 15s., and at the back 8Z. 1cs., and 
the larger dwellings 147. The blocks are supplied with eight 
washing-houses and inside sanitary accommodation. Crossing 
over to the other side of Rottenrow the tenements erected by 
the Workmen’s Dwellings Company (Limited) were examined. 
These dwellings are less solid-looking, but much more 
picturesque than the Corporation houses, The external colour- 
ing is an effective harmonising of red. terra-cotta and bright 
green. The rents here were found to run from Is. 9d. a week 
for single rooms to 2s. 8d. for two, both including water rates. 
The internal arrangements were not considered to be quite so 
complete as in the Corporation block. Premiums for cleanli- 
ness and care are given by the company, taking the form of 
one week’s rent free per quarter if no fault is found with the 
tenant, who is obliged to make a deposit before being allowed 
to enter a house. Another private venture was inspected in 
Springfield Road, on the outskirts of the east end of Glasgow. 
The internal arrangements of these dwellings were considered 
by some members to be of a most perfect nature, while others 
inclined to favour a system which permits the building of the 
sanitary accommodation not as here, inside, but outside the 
houses. The rents varied from 8/. 15s. for one-room dwellings 
with scullery and sanitary accommodation, to 12/. 18s. for one- 
room and kitchen—indicating that the rooms were for artisan 
rather than labouring classes. Much interest was taken in the 
Parnie Street and Osborne Street Gorporation block. It 
consists of one and two-roomed dwellings, the rents running 
from 7/. 5s. to 117, a special feature of which is the wash- 
house, A single wash-house supplies the whole block, the 
tenants getting hot water, the use of a steam boiler, drying 
horse and hydro-extractor for a penny an hour. Close to these 
dwellings there is another Corporation block of labourers’ 
dwellings at the Saltmarket. The dwellings, thirty-six in 
number, are all of one room, and the rent 6/. 16s. a year, the 
Sanitary accommodation being outside the dwellings. At 
Kirk Street the cheapest dwellings built by the Corporation in 
connection with the Improvement Trust were visited. The 
single-room dwellings at this block, which are eighteen in 
number, are rented at 4/. Ios., and the two-room dwellings, 
twelve in number, range from 6/7, Ios.to 77. 10s. In addition to 
these tenements, which were erected by the Corporation as 


models, from which private owners might erect other blocks, 
the Improvement Trust has also in course of erection a 
“family home” or “créche.” It is to have 176 dormitories, 
and is intended for the most part for widows with families who 
are unable to pay the minimum rent in tenement houses, 


A SCHOOL OF LITHOGRAPHY. 


A TECHNICAL SCHOOL in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, which is 
under the joint control of the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council and the National Society of Litho. 
Artists, was opened on the 4th inst. It is specially intended 
for lithographers and engravers, the main desire being to 
afford facilities to apprentices to acquire knowledge which 
might not otherwise be available. The premises which have 
been placed at the disposal of the Society by the Technical 
Education Board are, both as regards space and equipment, 
well adapted for the purposes of a school of this character. 
Every branch of study connected with lithography and engrav- 
ing will be included in the various classes, and a special 
feature will be the establishment of classes for photo-process 
work under experienced teachers. It is intended to form an 
advisory board, consisting of eminent scientists in the optical, 
chemical and photographic world, to give assistance in 
connection with the classes for the more advanced students 
and those who are engaged in research work. Colour work 
has received the special attention of the committee, and 
arrangements have been made for the instruction of students 
in the artistic as well as in the technical section, in the prepara- 
tion of colour blocks for photo-process work and in half-tone 
photo-lithography. The life class, with which is connected study 
from the cast, is under the direction of Mr. Cecil Rea. Among the 
recommendations made.by Mr. G. Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby (inspectors under the Board), which the com- 
mittee hope to carry out, are the following :—What is required 
is not a mere art school, but that the teaching should be directly 
applied to matters connected with the production and design 
of lithographic work. Ordinary life drawing should be sup- 
plemented by much practice from the draped model, rapid 
studies being made in black and white and in brush work. 
Antique drawing may be largely if not altogether eliminated 
and real objects and natural growths used instead. There 
should be demonstrations and practice in original lithography 
and an endeavour to get as much out of the materials as pos- 
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sible. The work should include ornamentation and lettering 
as applied to. lithography ; coloured lithography, special atten- 
tion being paid to simple arrangement of one or two colours 
and the method of obtaining. colour and textures by chalk, 
wash, &c ; and designing, with frequent exhibition and criticism 
of original work by students. There should also be lectures, 
with examples of fine work, old and new, English and foreign, 
and there should be an annual exhibition of original work. 

Lectures will be given in the course of the session by 
Mr. T. Way on “Original Lithography,” Mr. Gleeson White 
on “Posters,” Mr. William Morris on “Early Woodcut 
Illustration,” Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Cobden Sanderson on 
“ Bookbinding,” Mr. E. Walker on “Typography,” and Mr. 
W. T. Wilkinson on “ Collotype.” 


WORKS AT WILLESDEN. : 


THE annual reports of Mr. Claude Robson, the engineer of the 
Willesden District Council, form the history of the conversion 
of a rural district into a metropolitan suburb. In addition, 
they are useful as records of experiments in construction on a 
large scale and under varying circumstances. 

The extension of the district cannot be better indicated 
than by a measurement of highways. In March 1895 the 
length was 433 miles ; ten years ago there was only about half 
that length. Granite paving is falling out of fashion in 
Willesden. Mr. Robson has laid down three sections of wood 
paving in order to test the effectiveness of different systems. 
One is of plain fir blocks, closely jointed and grouted with tar ; 
the second is of plain fir blocks, with close head joints and 
3-16th inch horizontal joints, and grouted in with sand and 
cement in proportion of 3 to 1; while the third is paved with 
fir blocks creosoted under pressure, with close cross joints and 
3-16th inch horizontal joints grouted in with sand and cement 
in same proportion as before. 

In all cases the blocks were 9 inches by 5 inches by 
3 inches, and laid upon a foundation of Portland cement con- 
crete 6 inches deep in the proportion of 1 of cement to 7 of 
sand, with a surface curvature of 1-3rd inch to the foot. The 
width of the road is identical throughout, and excepting a small 
portion at the southern end the gradient is fairly equal for the 
whole length. The daily action of the sun upon the pavement 
is also approximately the same over the entire surface. As the 
circumstances are uniform, with the exception of the paving 


itself, a fair test may be obtained as to the merits or demerits’ 
of the three systems after they have been open to traffic for a 
period of three or four years. : 

For pathways Mr. Robson gives preference to tar, on: 
account of its endurance and economy of repairs. For 
“topping” he uses granite chippings; white Derbyshire 
chippings he considers to be a source of weakness. As long as 
water and gas companies can maltreat roads the engineer who’ 
forms them cannot have confidence in his work. The frosts in. 
the early part of the year, which were the means of revealing 
the scandalous evasions of the law by the water companies, 
entailed much expenditure in Willesden as elsewhere. The 
pipes were in some places little more than a foot below the 
ground. Mr. Robson says :—“ ‘The ‘amount of destruction thus: 
caused to the various roadways was incalculable, and the outlay 
will never be defrayed by the cost of repair paid to the Council 
by the company.” He says additional legislation is required to 
limit the operations of the companies, which is only a repeti- 
tion of a cry from the surveyors throughout Surrey and 
Middlesex. But as long as shareholders in the metropolitan 
gas and water companies are dominant in Parliament no 
reform is feasible. Steam rollers are now indispensable 
where roads are made. The average fee for hiring one 
is 30s. a day, but by good management at Willesden, where 
there are two rollers, the net cost is 1os.a day. The cleansing 
of roads has to be more expensive. Last year 17,133 loads of 
slop were collected and removed ; in the preceding year the 
quantity was 12,921 loads. The difficulty of disposing of so 
much stuff will soon be onerous. Unfortunately there is a 
class of builders in Willesden, as elsewhere, who would get 
over it in a ready way. The report says :—“ In some cases it 
has been found that contrary to instructions carmen have 
delivered road sweepings to builders for mortar purposes. 
Every endeavour has, however, been made to prevent this 
practice, the material being utterly unsuitable for the purpose, 
and when discovered action has been taken to cause the work 
composed of mortar of this description to be pulled down.” 
Drainage receives equal attention with road-making. During 
the year more than 9,000,000 gallons of water have been used 
for flushing, and the cost of the work has been 829/. But there 
is not much use in attending to sewers if house drains are not 
properly flushed. On this subject Mr. Robson has the following 
remarks, which merit general attention :— 

“In addition to the sewers the house-drains have also been 
flushed where illness of an infectious nature has been prevalent 
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in any particular neighbourhood, or where complaints have 
been received as to any foul odours arising from an especial 
ventilator. In many instances the syphon attached to the 
house-drain has then been found to be blocked, with con- 
sequent decomposition and a foul contribution to the sewer, 
which itself may be perfectly free from any charge of stagnation 
and foulness. Could means be found to periodically flush all 
house-drains as efficiently as the sewers are flushed, I am 
confident the number of complaints as to the condition of the 
sewers themselves would be very much reduced. 

“This opinion is based upon no theoretical notions, but is the 
result of many years’ practical experience as the recipient of 
complaints with regard to obnoxious odours arising from ven- 
tilators and the means taken to abate the nuisance complained 
of. These complaints are mostly received during dry seasons, 
when the house-drains receive nothing but the domestic sewage, 
and but little rainfall descends upon the roofs of the houses for 
flushing purposes. In such cases, when a complaint is received 
as to a particular ventilator instructions are given for flushing 
to be administered to the house-drains in the neighbourhood 
by means of a 2}-inch hose with a strong pressure of water 
from the mains. The result is that in nearly every case a 
blocked or foul syphon is discovered very close to the offending 
ventilator, the medium of blockage or fouling being very often 
a large collection of grease that should have been intercepted, 
and which when decomposed gives off one of the foulest cdours 
that can be experienced. With the flushing of the house-drains 
and the removal of the blockage the complaints cease as to 
foulness of sewer, until possibly the syphon again becomes 
choked with solids. I have, however, already referred to this 
evil attendant upon the ventilation of sewers in pre- 
vious reports, but nevertheless feel again compelled to 
mention it, as it is so constantly the theme of com- 
plaint from householders that the sewers are out of order where 
odours arise, although such sewers are absolutely clean and 
free from deposit, and the actual cause of complaint may lie 
within the curtilage of the premises of the person complaining. 
Another evidence as to the syphons being largely the medium 
of foul odours from the ventilator is the peculiar fact that few 
or no complaints emanate from those older portions of the 
district where no such ‘traps’ are inserted to the house drains, 
whereas in the districts where syphons are compulscry and 
the house drains only receive an occasional flush from a two- 
gallon water waste preventer, complaints are much more per- 
sistent. Medical science demands the fixture of these traps 


mainly as a preventive to the passage of sewer gas into the 
houses and the spread of infectious disease. If with each con- 
tribution to the house drain a perfect trap of pure water were 
contained in the syphon, the theory would be good, but we 
know that with the miserable supply of water accorded and the 
long distance the flush has sometimes to travel, that the syphon 
is not thus constantly and efficiently cleansed, but is oftener 
than not a miniature cesspool, blocked by some solid matter 
improperly introduced into the drain, or consisting of a collec- 
tion of grease or other similar solids in suspension that the 
flush is unable to remove. It is a point whether much less 
evil would not be encountered if this obstacle were removed, 
giving a free current to the thousands of ventilators attached to 
the houses instead of increasing the foul and noxious gases by 
stagnation in the syphons and concentration at the outlets in 
the roadway only. But little damage need, in my opinion, be 
feared as to these gases entering the houses, as in modern 
sanitation all direct inlets, with the exception of the w.c., are cut 
off, and this is trapped and also specially ventilated. It should 
be also borne in mind that the introduction of the syphon does 
not prevent the passage of the germs of disease from the sewer, 
which is directly ventilated into the roadway open to the public 
and absolutely free from any traps whatever. Finally, by dis- 
pensing with the syphon, you insure a speedy discharge from 
the premises of all matter of a foul or noxious character, which 
should be the primary essential of any water-carriage system 
of sewerage.” 

The lighting of Willesden is inadequate to the growing 
needs. The surveyor recommends the adoption of the in- 
candescent light in some thoroughfares pending the adoption 
of electric lighting. 

Building is increasing in Willesden. During the past year 
plans have been submitted and approved for laying out up- 
wards of 1} miles of streets and for the erection of 89} new 
houses, 116 buildings of other descriptions and 140 additions 
and alterations to existing buildings, making a total of 1,150 
buildings of all descriptions. Mr. Robson is of opinion that , 
there is distinct improvement with regard to the nature of the 
work during recent years. As must be naturally expected, one - 
work requires keener supervision than another, but every en- 
deavour has been made to enforce the provisions of the by-laws 
in every respect, and the builders of the district are becoming 
each year more alive to this fact and show a greater disposition 
to comply therewith than was perhaps apparent in years 


| gone by. 
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AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF HEATING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


No heating apparatus should hold more water than is just 
On this 
ground all the ornamental radiators sent from here have an 
abundance of cast-iron radiating surface, but thin waterways, 
and the habit of using 2-inch, 3-inch and 4-inch pipe for 
One-inch iron pipe 
made into coils, with cast-iron headers, gives the best results in 
cheap work, because the pipe gives the largest heating surface 
with the smallest quantity of water, allowing a rapid circulation 
Three feet of 3-inch pipe, bent and placed 
behind the English kitchen fire, would heat more water than 
the heavy wrought-iron fireback boiler you use, because the 
boiler holds too much water in bulk, and is without proper 
A small 
coil of pipe made about the size of your fireback boiler, with 
proper receiving and delivering headers, fixed in the kitchen 
fireback, would probably heat water sufficient to warm the 
house and also a supply for domestic purposes. To illustrate, 
take an ordinary kettle and insert twenty small tubes into 
it; that would draw the heat of the fire through the water 
contained in the kettle, and it would boil in one-tenth of the 


necessary to collect and distribute the required heat. 


radiating heat in England is a mistake. 


over the fire. 


channels to guide the water and help it to circulate. 


time. 


Fitters should arrange their pipes and fittings in such a 
way that the water can turn or move along freely, and coax it to 
go in the direction most needed, and todo the necessary work 


cheerfully. 


Some attention must be given to chimneys, flues and cut-off 
Chimneys should be smooth and round inside, and 
about half the size of the combined air spaces in the fire-grate, 
and terminate with a swan-neck bend to prevent the pressure 
of the atmosphere pressing down the full length of the chimney 
Smoke is seldom allowed to pass out 
into the atmosphere in this country until every possible particle 
of heat is extracted. Theydo not foul the air with smoke, 


dampers. 


against the warm air. 


which, by ingenious handling, becomes a valuable product, 


Smug, small coal screenings, sawdust, shavings, &c., are 
largely used to make steam. The fire is under the boiler, the 
heat is then brought through the centre tubes and back again 
along the sides, so that both inside and outside the boiler is 
Air is forced through the fire-grate by a 


exposed to the heat. 


steam injector, which makes a fierce smokeless fire, free from 
sulphur and clinkers, making long chimneys unnecessary. 


In the general run of dwellings they heat by closed stoves 
set up in the entrance hall or principal rooms, called self-feeders 
because they have coal bunkers inside to last the fire twelve 
hours. The fire pots and grates are so arranged that they can 
be clinkered and the ashes removed without injuring the fire, 
which need not be ever let out, The smoke from the stoves is 
conveyed to the chimney by a circuitous route by thin sheet 
iron pipes with the object of warming other rooms of the house. 
The poorest houses both heat and cook by one stove. The 
kitchen cooking ranges are a long way behind the cooking 
apparatus of Great Britain, because the smell from the cooking 
fouls the air of the house. 

In the country districts where coal is hard to obtain they 
have both cooking and heating stoves that burn wood and 
vegetable scrub very slowly yet generating a great heat. But 
each of these kinds of stoves throws off gases into the rooms, 
especially when the weather is mild and the dampers are closed 
to check the heat. At such times people are sometimes 
smothered in their sleep. 

I am informed that several cooking ranges have been sent 
from here to Brocklesby, Lincolnshire, lately, but the buyers 
will find that they will quickly clog with soot and the tar from 
the soft coal. They are not suitable, and better ranges can be 
secured at home. I have seen nothing here that will improve 
on the sheet-iron baking and cooking ovens used in Lincoln- 
shire. 

To partly avoid the foul gases there is a method of heating 
by hot-air furnaces, composed of a fire pot placed in the cellar 
with as much smoke pipe as possible twisted round in any 
shape, the whole cased in a sheet-iron box having an intake 
pipe for cold air, which attracts the heat from the fire pot and 
pipes, and escapes through tin pipes into every room requiring 
heat. This improves matters only a very little, as it mixes the 
poisonous gases thrown off by the fire pot and pipes with a 
volume of pure air, also brings dust—and the hot air from such 
a furnace is dry, hard and fiery, and will destroy the breathing 
organs of a healthy person in a short time. 

To improve on this way of heating there is a furnace called 
the combined hot water and hot-air furnace, the cover and 
walls of the upper half of the fire pot of which have two rows 
of 1-inch iron pipe connected to cast-iron receiving and dis- 
tributing headers, This makes a very powerful hot-water 
heater, so that if such a method of heating is used in public 
buildings the hot air warms the large assemhly-room, and 
radiators heat the smaller rooms and passages. This system 
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has the same defects as the hot-air furnace in a modified form, 
but has the merit of doing double duty by heating the air and 
the water with fuel that would be required to heat each separ- 
ately. 

The next step is heating by a strong current of air similar 
to the method adopted in the hot-air furnace, but in the place 
of the cold air attracting the heat from the fire pot and smoke 
flues, it takes its heat from a large coil of steam or hot-water 
pipes, which are cased in or confined in a sheet-iron box, then 
the air is distributed to any place needed by tin tubes. This 
heater is always fixed in the basement or cellar, and the system 
goes by the name of indirect hot-water or steam heating. 
Laundries, wood-drying kilns and other places built to dry 
material without burning the nature out of it are supplied with 
this kind of heating apparatus. In large drying kilns powerful 
steam fans are used to increase the force of the air. 

There is a modification of the indirect heating called direct- 
indirect heating. In this method each radiator is cased in 
separately in each room, and has a current of air brought in 
from the outside and delivered under the radiator, passing 
through the sections into the room in a warm state. The 
defects of this system are that it not only brings in dust, but if 
the heat is derived from the hot-water coils, the least mistake 
in firing the boiler will cause the coils to freeze and burst. 
And if the heat is taken from steam coils (although modified 
by atmospheric air) it is too dry and hard to be inhaled. The 
last remark can be applied to high-pressure steam heating of 
any kind. There is a way of heating by what is called low- 
pressure steam—that is, steam at a pressure under 5 lbs. to the 
square inch. The heat from this system is moderately soft and 
mild, and is often adopted because the radiators cannot freeze, 
but they are noisy when undergoing an alteration in tempera- 
ture, and vibrate when the steam is passing through them 
rapidly, causing the joints to become leaky. In factories having 
a high-pressure steam-engine they have a simple method of 
heating by the exhaust steam during the time the engine is 
running, which throws off a pleasant heat, 

Heating by high or low pressure or exhaust steam can be 
done with one line of pipes, which experience has proved acts 
better than two lines, if the single line is accurately arranged to 
allow the drip water to pass down to the boiler during the time 
the steam is on its road up to the radiators. 

There is another kind of heating by super-heating high- 
pressure steam, which is done by passing the steam after 


leaving the boiler thiough a long cast-iron retort fixed in | 


the hottest part of the boiler flue. This retort is filled with 
rough turnings from a lathe, which get red hot, and the high- 
pressure steam, while worming its way through the intricate 
corners, is turned into a fiery gas that will heat a radiator so 
hot that it will bake bread or fire a dry board. 

All the methods of indirect heating must have a com- 
prehensive system of ventilation throughout the premises to 
work smoothly, as it is impossible to force air into a room if no 
provision is made to carry it out. 

This makes the system of heating by hot-water radiators 
the quietest, cleanest, cheapest and altogether the best. It is 
healthy because the heat is soft and mellow, and can be inhaled 
even by invalids with comfort. It is very steady in action, 
taking a long time to lose its temperature even when the fire 
goes out, and can be used in mild weather without overheating 
the rooms. This cannot be accomplished so easily with other 
methods of heating, and for a private dwelling, where venti- 
lation of a special kind is unnecessary, it cannot be beaten, 
Most of our railway carriages are heated with hot water because 
heating them with steam would be too dry a heat for. sleeping 
passengers, who often travel for a week at a time, so the car- 
riages are made almost as convenient as a private house, and 
the healthiest method of heating is adopted. The bottom of 
the boiler, which is in one corner of the carriage, is 
2 feet higher than the radiator pipes, and the force of gravi- 
tation, which makes the water in the coils rise easily to 
the boiler, is created by taking the flow pipe up to 
the ceiling of the carriage, then returning again to the pipe 
radiators. The boilers and radiators shown in the Toronto 
exhibition this month are worth travelling from Europe to see. 
The science and ingenuity displayed by the designers is 
marvellous. One of the latest radiators is made to fill the 
place of wainscotting, and would readily be taken for the 
wainscotting in old English houses. There is a new boiler 
shown that produces its heat half from the fuel and half from 
atmospheric air. It burns upall its own smoke and sulphurous 
gases, and burns soft coal, only requiring attention once a day. 
There is also a model drying kiln shown for drying lumber, 
clothes and other vegetable and fibrous material on the ice- 
cooling system, of condensing the air rising from the heated 
materials into water, in place of carrying it off by draughts. 
The kiln is closed in tight, cutting off all communication with 
the outside atmosphere. In the basement under the floor is 
spread out a coil of steam-radiating pipes the full size of the 
kiln. The heat rises vertically through the materials, and the 
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vapour is carried off by a large number of 4-inch sheet-iron 
pipes passing down the outside of the kiln ; during its passage 
down the dampness of the air is condensed into water because 
the tubes are exposed to the cooler air outside ; the air is then 
again delivered under the heating tube, to be reheated and 
repeat its passage through the kiln. 


ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS 
IN OXFORD. 


WirH the commencement of Michaelmas term, in accordance 
with an annual custom, the Ozford Chronicle gives the 
following account of important architectural improvements and 
building operations which have taken place (or are now in 
progress) during the year. 

The University. 

At Christ Church the restoration of the parapet and cornice 
of the library, which was commenced last year, has been com- 
pleted, the work being carried out in the best hard Clipsham 
stone by Messrs. Symm & Co. 

In the west side of the Fellows’ Quad at University College 
the dilapidated stone work has been cut out and restored, 
strictly on the original lines, with the best hard Taynton stone. 
Messrs Symm & Co. did the work. 

The year 1894 will be memorable in the annals of the 
Ashmolean owing to the completion of the new museum 
buildings contiguous to the university galleries and the trans- 
ference thither of the collections. The rearranging of the 
specimens in the new rooms was necessarily a gradual process, 
but the landing at the top of the stairs containing the 
“ Tradescant’s Ark,” the Medizval and Oxford collections, and 
the room containing the Renaissance bronzes and majolica, 
given and deposited by Dr. Fortnum, were provisionally 
arranged by the end of the year. In the lower rooms of the 
museum have been arranged the classical casts and the larger 
Egyptian monuments. 

The chapel at Brasenose has been restored. The pedi- 
ments over the doorway and windows, the parapets on the north 
side and the cornice have been renewed. In removing the old 
masonry it was discovered that the roof principals were very 
much decayed, and they have been strengthened by iron plates. 
The roof has been stripped and covered with weather boarding 
and tiles. The work has been carried out in Clipsham ston 
under the superintendence of Mr. Jackson. : 
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St. Marys Tower and Steeple. 

The work of restoring the tower and spire of the University 
Church is now approaching completion. It will be remembered 
that the tower was surrounded with scaffolding primarily to renew 
the pinnacles and statues which had fallen into decay, but on 
May 1 of the present year Mr. T. G. Jackson, the architect, pre- 
sented a report to the curators of the University Chest, in which 
he detailed the result of a careful examination of the spire. This 
revealed a very serious state of things. The outside masonry had 
been well pointed with cement, and seen from below appeared 
sound and good, but the inside of the upper part was badly 
cracked and disjointed. On March 24a violent storm occurred, 
and the force of the gale, aided perhaps by the vibration of the 
top scaffolding, which had been erected to replace the decayed 
cap stone, was sufficient to move the top 33 feet of the spire 
off its bed as much as a quarter of an inch eastwards, and Mr. 
Jackson is of opinion that had it not been for the vane-rod, 
which ties the upper part together, this part of the spire would 
have fallen on the church. Six cracks ran down the spire at 
a distance varying from 38 feet to 52 feet below the finial. 
There was also another crack on the north face lower down. 
The result was that it was found necessary to take down the 
top 48 feet of the spire and rebuild it for the most part with 
new stone, very little of the old material being fit to be used 
again. This work is now completed and the scaffolding 
removed from the spire, but it still remains round the tower, 
some minor repairs being necessary to the south buttresses, one 
of which is in a very decayed state, and the masonry in other 
places requiring a good deal of patching. ‘The contractors are 
Messrs. Symm & Co., and the clerk of the works Mr. Long. 

The Indian Institute. 

With the considerable additions that have been made to 
the Indian Institute, the original idea of the building may be 
said to have been carried out, and all the ground that was 
acquired has now been covered. About two years ago a 
lecture-room fronting Broad Street, with part of the museum 
and the library over, was opened, and the part now added is 
situated at the rear, in the direction of St. Helens Passage. In 
consequence of the difficulty of getting at the site, one of the © 
windows of the lecture-room above mentioned was taken out 
and the whole of the materials have been conveyed from the 
Broad Street front to the back over a platform erected over the 
pavement, and this of course entailed considerable extra work, 
The new buildings comprise a lecture-room on the ground floor 
and an addition to the museum over, the whole being treated 
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in exactly the same manner as the old building. They are 
carried to the same height, and a narrow staircase from the 
basement gives access to the gallery of the old lecture-room 
the library and the museum, and establishes communication, 
with the rest of the building. The floor of the new room will 
be of asphalte, on which wood blocks will be laid, and on the 
fireproof ceiling will be laid the floor of the addition to the 
museum in oak. A gallery in each will also be of oak, as also 
will the balustrades, A special lighting arrangement, consist- 
ing of a glass ceiling, and above that a glass roof, will be 
adopted for the museum, The lecture-room fronting Broad 
Street is being fitted with shelves on the floor and gallery for 
books, and the whole will be lighted by gas and warmed by an 
extension of the present Elsley system of hot-water pipes. 
The work will not be completed for about two months, and it 
is expected will be open early next year. The builders are 
Messrs. Parnell & Son, of Rugby, and the clerk of the works 
Mr. Simpson. 
The City. 

The New Municipal Buildings, by far the most important 
of the works proceeding in the city, have advanced very rapidly 
during the past twelve months, especially when the character 
of the work is taken into consideration. The whole of the 
block facing St. Aldate’s Street and containing the municipal 
offices, council chamber, reception-room, &c., and the free 
public library, is now practically completed as far as the 
structure is concerned, and some idea may now be formed as 
to the ultimate appearance of the front. In the interior, how- 
ever, very little has yet been done in the way of finishings and 
fittings, and some time must elapse before the rooms begin to 
assume a completed aspect. The main entrance will be in the 
centre of the St. Aldate’s Street front, and Jead into a spacious 
entrance-hall, around which will be arranged the several busi- 
ness departments of the Corporation. These consist of accom- 
modation for the city engineer, waterworks and rates depart- 
ments, medical officer and sanitary inspector. The whole of 
these will be on the ground floor, and will be so disposed as to 
be directly accessible to the public without any unneces- 
sary corridors or waste spaces. Each department. will 
be so arranged that the principal official shall have full 
control and supervision of his staff, and all parts will 
have ample light and ventilation. The main staircase will 
rise from the entrance hall, and conduct to a large arcaded 
upper hall, which will be entirely faced with stone, with a dado 
of polished Hopton Wood stone with enriched marble panels, 


&c. Around this will be grouped the town hall, the assembly- 
room and banqueting hall, and the council chamber, 
mayors parlour and committee-rooms, the Jast department, 
being, however, capable of being shut off from the public 
portion of the building, and provided with a subsidiary entrance 
and staircase for use when required. The town hall will 
occupy the site of the old Corn Exchange. It will be 95 feet 
9 inches long by 55 feet, and round three sides of it there will 
be galleries. Special attention and care have been taken in 
designing the exits with a view to the rapid and safe emptying 
of the hall in case of panic or other emergency. Every stair- 
case leads as directly as possible to the open air, and there are 
no winding or narrow passages where a blockage would be 
possible. Indeed, the arrangements are greatly in excess of 
those required by the London County Council in the erection 
of theatres and similar buildings. The hall will contain at the 
east end an orchestra capable of seating from 200 to 250 per- 
formers, and space has been provided for a Jarge organ. 
Ample accommodation has been arranged in the rear for 
performers, both principals and chorus. The room will 
also be well adapted for public meetings and large enter- 
tainments. The assembly-room and banqueting hall will 
be a fine room, 64 by 32 feet, occupying the centre of the 
St Aldate’s Street frontage, where the old town hall stood. 
It will be finished internally to a height of 12 feet with oak 
panelling, and above the walls will be faced with stone, the 
roof being in oak with enriched plaster panels. This apart- 
ment will also be available for small entertainments and 
chamber concerts. Adjoining this will be the mayor’s parlour 
and committee-rooms. The free public library, which occupies 
a position at the corner of the two frontages, is practically a 
separate building, though forming architecturally a part of the 
general group. ‘The entrance to it will be in Blue Boar Street. 
This is the most advanced portion of the work, and the free 
library will be ready for occupation in the course of a few 
weeks, The ground floor contains a general reading-room 
accommodating 104 readers, a ladies’ 100m 23 feet long by 
18 feet wide with seating for twenty-four, and a lending library 
44 feet long by 24 feet. On the first floor is the reference 
library 59 feet long by 39 feet, which provides for seventy-two 
readers, the book cases being arranged in alcoves along one 
side of the room. This will be one of the most interesting 
rooms in the building, the whole of the fittings and furnishings 
being in American walnut, and the walls lined to a height of 
8 feet with panelling in the same material. In the windows 
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are shields bearing the arms of Sir Thomas Bodley, J. R. Green, 
Sir William D’Avenant and Sir William Boxhall. A very large 
amount of storage for books is provided in various parts 
of the building, and the extreme capacity will probably not 
fall short of 100,000 volumes. A repoussé copper tablet 
has been fixed in the entrance vestibule bearing an inscription 
stating that the library was founded in 1854, this being one of 
the first established under the Public Libraries’ Act. The 
whole of the construction throughout will be fireproof. The 
heating and ventilation have been carefully considered, and 
will be on the most improved principles. All the principal 
apartments will be heated and ventilated by propulsion, worked 
by a fan in the basement, and the apparatus will be equally 
available for use in heating in cold and in cooling in hot 
weather. The large block in the rear of the site, comprising 
the Town Hall, is in an advanced state as far as the structure 
is concerned, and will be completely roofed in in a few weeks. 
The internal finishing, which will be mostly in modelled 
fibrous plaster, is, however, not yet begun, but sketches and 
models for much of the work, which will include a number of 
figure subjects, have been made. The block containing the 
Sessions Court and its appurtenances and the police-station is 
only just beginning to rise out of the ground, but it is hoped 
that with a favourable winter a few months will see a great 
advance in this position. The police-station, which is also 
entered from Blue Boar Street, contains all the usual accom- 
modation in similar establishments, embracing charge-room, 
superintendent’s office, parade-room (70 by 55), weights and 
measure department, cells and waiting-rooms for prisoners, 
sleeping apartments for constables, mess-room, recreation-room, 
and so on. The cells are placed under the Court, with a stair- 
case communicating directly with the dock. A large portion of 
this department will be finished internally with glazed bricks, 
and the internal finishings and fittings in the Sessions Court 
will be in oak. Around the Court, which will be on the second 
floor, will be grouped witnesses’ rooms, justices’ rooms, grand 
jury rooms, jury retiring-rooms, jury waiting-rooms and a large 
hall. The Court will be 43 feet 3 inches long by 36 feet wide, 
and will be used by the city magistrates at the ordinary bi- 
weekly sittings. There will be a gallery at the north end for 
the public, who will also be accommodated on the floor of the 
building. The fronts of the buildings will be faced with 
Clipsham stone. ‘The lighting throughout will be by elec- 
tricity, derived from the town mains, which will also supply the 
necessary power for driving the fans used for ventilation. 


EAS HRD 


Although the construction will be as far as possible fireproof, 
very complete arrangements have been made for the supply of 
water in case of fire. Hydrants are so placed that every corner 
of the building may be reached by water drawn directly from 
the town mains. On account of the restricted nature it has 
been necessary to proceed with the work in sections in order to 
give as much room as possible for the large number of men 
employed. The architect is Mr. Henry T. Hare, and Mr, 
Richard Evans is clerk of the works. The builders are Messrs. 
Parnell & Son. 
The erection of the new 


Corn Exchange Buildings, 


situated between George Street and Gloucester’ Green, has 
been pushed forward with commendable vigour, a large staff of 
men having been employed night and day in order to get the 
work finished -within-the specified time. The buildings are 
expected to be finished in a few weeks’ time. The architect’s 
design includes premises for the Corn Exchange, Fire Brigade 
Station, a range of shops in George Street, and other business 
premises. The Corn Exchange abuts on the Gloucester Green 
side of the site, giving greater quiet ; the north windows and 
approaches are suited to the varying levels of the roadways. 
The main entrance is from George Street, and forms an im- 
portant feature in the elevation, the approach being up an easy 
flight of steps into a vestibule, and thence into the Exchange. 
Other entrances are arranged from Gloucester Green. A 
gallery runs along one side of the building, with staircases at 
either end. There is also lavatory accommodation, offices, 
heating vaults and stove cellars. The Fire Brigade Station is 
placed on the east side of the site, occupying a strip running 
the full depth of George Street to Gloucester Green, with suit- 
able approaches from both. The accommodation provides a 
commodious engine-room, drill-shed, watch-room and work- 
shop, with a tower about 60 feet high for hanging hose-pipes. 
On the upper floors are arranged tke club-rooms, committee- 
rooms and stores. A private dwelling-house is likewise pro- 
vided for the resident fireman. The remaining portion of the 
George Street frontage is taken up by a range of four shops, 
with suitable residences, and that of the Gloucester Green 
frontage by a block of buildings suitable for a private residence 
or for business purposes. The elevations to George Street and 
Gloucester Green are executed with red-brick facing and free- 
stone dressings. The architect is Mr. H. W. Moore and th 

contractor Mr. Thomas Axtell, both local men. 
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St, Martin and All Saints. 

The proposed demolition of Carfax Church and the conver- 
sion of All Saints into the city church, under the title of St. 
Martin and All Saints, has necessitated certain alterations in 
it in order to accommodate the parishioners of the amalgamated 
parishes and the members of the Corporation. It was at first 


thought that an enlargement would be necessary, and an apse 
at the east end was suggested, but this idea has been 
abandoned, and the additional room will be obtained by 
substituting open seats for the old-fashioned pews, which have 
been removed, and the work of alteration is now proceeding. 
The new seats will be of oak in keeping with the panelling 
already in the church. The members of the Corporation will 
be seated on-the north and south sides of the choir stalls. The 
pulpit and gallery will not be moved. Advantage has been 
taken to construct an underground chamber for a new heating 
apparatus on the north side of the church, the hot-air system 
being adopted, and the interior walls of the building will be 
cleaned. The alterations are being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., by Messrs. Symm 
& Co. 
High School for Boys. 


An enlargement has taken place here by the erection of two 
additional classrooms at the south-west angle. The new work 
is in character with the other parts of the building, and has 
been carried out by Mr. T. Axtell, under the direction of Mr. 
T. G, Jackson, architect. 


The New Church on the Ifftey Road. 


The new church of tle Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
in course of erection on the Iffley Road, from plans by Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, to replace the iron church, will, when completed, 
be one of the largest in Oxford, having an outside length of 
163 feet and a width of 56 feet. The foundation-stone was laid 
by the bishop on May Io, 1894, and rapid progress has since 
been made. The whole of the original plan with the exception 
of the tower, the two west porches and the ends of the aisles, 
and a large choir vestry on the north side, are now completed. 
The choir and nave, the north chapel of the Holy Name and 
the choir vestry, are barrel-roofed. The roof of the choir has 
its decoration complete, in tempera and gilding. It consists of 
a specially beautiful design of roses and pomegranates upon a 
white ground, following the lines of moulding which divide the 


roof transversely into two compartments. The eastern compart- 
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ment over the place of the high altar has a green ground. The 
sacred monogram is repeated throughout the whole choir, and 
upon small scrolls in the eastern compartment are the words 
“Honor, Gloria, Laus, Potestas,” and in the other compart- 
ments “ Alleluia” repeated. Upon the cornice on either side is 
a scroll, that on the north bearing the words, “ Dignus est 
Agnus qui occisus est accipere virtutem et divinitatem 
et sapientiam et fortitudinem et honorem et gloriam et 
benedictionem,” and that on the south, “‘Amen. Benedictio et 
claritas et sapientia et gratiarum actio honor et virtus et 
fortitudo Deo nostro in szecula sezeculorum, Amen.” Both 
texts are_ from the Revelation of St. John the Divine 
(Rev...v. 12 and Rev. vii. 12), .The~ decoration. of* 
the nave roof is now being completed in the same manner. 
The great scrolls of the cornice will show the following 
texts. On the north, “Spiritus et sponsa dicunt, Veni. Et 
qui audit dicat, Veni. Dicit qui testimonium perhibet istorum. 
Etiam venio cito. Amen. Veni, Domine Jesu” (Rev. xxii, 17- 
20); and on the south, “Ecce tabernaculum Dei cum homi- 
nibus ; et habitabit cum eis, et ipsi populus ejus, erunt, et ipse 
Deus cum eis erit eorum Deus” (Rev. xxi. 3). .The painting 
of the plain sloping aisle roofs will be of a simpler character. 
It is suspended for the present until the state of funds make it 
proper to complete a decorative work. It was necessary to 
finish the nave and choir at once, before removing the interior 
scaffolding. The south chapel and the clergy vestries have 
flat panelled ceilings. All the work connected with the heating 
apparatus is now finished, and the floor of the whole church 
will presently be laid. In order to make the church fit for use, 
there remains, besides the flooring, the filling of the windows 
with slightly tinted lead glazing, and the provision of necessary 
furniture. The cost of the choir screen is already provided by 
Lord Halifax, an iron grille for the south chapel having been 
given by Mr. Longden, and the oak pulpit by another friend. 
Altar ornaments, lamps and other smaller things have been 
given or promised. The flooring and glazing and the making 
of the screens, choir stalls and pulpit will occupy some time, so 
that the iron church will-be in use during the winter, 


The Electric Light. 

As we anticipated last year the Oxford Electric Company 
have had to order, and are now erecting another 200 horse- 
power unit of generating plant at Osney. They have also con- 
siderably increased their storage capacity in the centre of the 
city, as well as having installed an additional motor-generator 
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in the. sub-station at Brasenose College. These extensive | decided to remove the old Simpson pumping engine, erected 
additions have been rendered necessary by the enormous in- | in 1854, and substitute therefore a Cross compound horizontal 
. crease in the company’s business during the last twelve months. | engine, capable of raising 2,000 gallons per minute. In con- 
This time last year 11,020 lamps were connected. At the | nection, with this work it has been arranged to carry out 
present moment there are now connected 14,0co lamps, with | extensive improvements in the roofing and the mode of lighting 
several large consumers in prospect, notably, the New Municipal and ventilating the engine and boiler-houses. New hydrants, 
Buildings, Somerville Hall, the new Dragon Schools and the valves, &c., have been fixed upon several of the mains. 
public street lighting. During the year considerable extensions Miscellaneous Works. 
of the company’s mains have in Bree 0 ie by ae A shelter, consisting of an iron roof carried on cast-iron 
pire an ACS rate Ae lee eee ’s reat. Hel Sell columns, has been erected in the Skin Yard in Market Street, 
Neck iderotest ’ Giles’s aA part of Woodstock Daa Wwe to contain the fire-escape. The South Ward Allotments have 
understand that the officers of the company are pushing on Peer ost a Gs aren 2 numer OF HanprOr aa have been 
with the preliminary portions of the work for the extension of P S-P ‘ 
the street lighting, which will be extended the whole length of 
High Street to Magdalen Bridge. Two additional lamps will 
be placed in St. Aldate’s, one in Queen Street, and Broad PATENTS. 


Street will be illuminated by four of these powerful lamps. ON ; " ; ? 
~” Extensive machine-rooms are in course of construction, and | [7A¢s List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 


will be completed in about three weeks’ time at the Clarendon Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
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The large extensions to Messrs. Elliston & Cavell’s premises 
in Magdalen Street, which were in hand last year, have been 
finished, and the shops present a very handsome and imposing 
appearance. The work has been carried out in a very sub- APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
stantial manner by Mr. T. H. Kingerlee, of Queen Street, who 19755. William Willis, for “Improvements in and relating 
has also erected a new wing to the Oxford Eye Hospital, from | to flushing cisterns.” 
designs by Mr. H. W. Moore, built the new Dragon School 19775. Alnod Ernest Studd, for ‘‘An improved appliance 
and Lodge in Bardwell ‘Road, for Mr. Lynam, and made | for fitting the cords of window sashes.” 
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considerable additions to Wykeham House, the residence of 19790. Henry Sutcliffe, for “Improvements in water-closet 
Professor Poulton. cisterns.”’ - 
Sewage Farm. 19868. Daniel Holland, for “Improvements in gulley-traps 
A scheme has been prepared for a considerable extension | and other trapping devices for sanitary purposes.” 
of the farm, and negotiations for the purchase of the required 20015. Richard Cunliffe, for “Improvements in window- 
land are practically complete. An expenditure of 22,0c0/. for | sash fasteners.” 
the purpose has been sanctioned by the City Council. 20027. Edmund George Kendall, for ‘“‘ Improvements in 
W window sashes and frames.” 
aterworks. 


: : 20151. Alfred George Wright, for “ Improvements in fire- 

The mains have been extended and enlargements carried proof Pee a At anintae pri P e 
out in several parts of the city. A large number of mains and 
services which were affected by the severe frost of last year To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
have been lowered,-and many of the service mains, which | Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
before terminated in dead ends, have been connected together, | Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
in order to promote a free circulation of water. It has been | Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, The Plates are uniform in size 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—1l. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod 
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Heath. 9. Cader Idris, 10. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 11. Bamborough Castle. 12, The Interior of Norwich Cathedral. 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 14. Postwick Grove. . 


The price of the Set is Twelve Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Thirteen Shillings. Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
copies can ba obtained, , ; f 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs, W. H. SMITH & SON S Bookstalls, or from the 


Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Atchitect and Contract Reporter, 


~NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS, 


—————_@—_____ 


[Extract from alecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
of yet Smith, F.RILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals, In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 


_ Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 


but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communicaiions. 


TENDERS, ETC, 


*," As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line , ° - . >» 0 Co 6 
For Quarter Page , . . . . «> 2.10 .O 
For Half Page ° . * ° ° ° ° 4 10 G0 
For a page : 3 : ° 6 q » 8 8 a 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide , 5 . a OL bets 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s, per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made Jor @ series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop, 
——————— 2 

175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ascot.—Nov. 18.—For Rebuilding Bridge. Mr. Menzies, 
Surveyor, Englefield Green, Surrey, and Mr. P. Lovegrove, 
4 Park Street, Windsor. 

BANGOR, IRELAND.—Nov. 15.—For Buildings Schools. 
Mr. Wm. Hanna, Main Street, Bangor, Belfast. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 15.—For Building Terrace, Houses, &c. 
Mr. Harry B, Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 20.—For Rebuilding Mill. Mr. Walter 
Crawshaw, Architect, Market Place, Batley. 

BATTERSEA.—Dec. 12.--For Electrically Lighting the 
Parish. Mr. W. Marius Wilkins, Municipal Buildings, 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Nov. 19.—For Erection of Coroner’s 
Court Buildings. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council 
Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—Novy. 18.—For Alterations to Conveniences, 
Drainage, &c., to Board School, Usher Street. Mr. E. P. 
Peterson, Architect, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES —Jan. 1.—For Construction of 
an Iron or Steel Bridge 4o Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide, at 
St. Lucia. Castries Town Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

BUNCRANA.— Nov. 15.—For Building Villa. 
Johnston, 11 East Wall, Derry. 

CAMERTON MooR —For Cottage and Stables. Mr. Donald, 
Seaton. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR.— Nov. 16.—For Addition to Work- 
house. Mr. J. Millins, Clerk to the Guardians. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA —Nov. 23.—For the Construction of Sea 
Defences, Sewers, Storm Overflow, Shaping Cliffs, Drainage of 
Subsoil, &c. Mr, T. H. Baker, Architect, Colchester. 

COLNE.—Nov., 25.—For Bakery, Abattoirs, Retaining Wall, 
&c. Mr. G. Bower, Architect, 1 Dixon’s Chambers, Colne, 
Lancashire. ; 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 1.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Eulin, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven. 

CWMTILLERY.—For Building Cottages, Stable and Coach- 
house, &c. Mr, E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, Metropolitan 
Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

DuDLEY.—For Building Villa. Mr. T. Robinson, Archi- 
tect, Victoria Chambers, Stonebridge. 

DUNDEE.—Nov. 15.—For Additions to Board School. 
T. Martin Cappon, Architect, 30 Reform Street, Dundee. 

EAST GRINSTEAD—Nov. 25.—For Building Infectious 
Hospital. Mr. Wm, Willis Gate, Architect. 

FULHAM.—Nov. 26.—For~ Alteration of Premises to 
adapt'them to the Purposes of a Fire Station. Mr. H. Dela 
Hooke, London County Council Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

GATESHEAD. —Nov. 20.—For Additions to Public House, 
Sunderland Road. Messrs, Thompson & Dunn, Architects, 5 
St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GOSBERTON.—Nov. 23.—For Reseating and Reflooring 
Church. Rev. E., T. Hudson, The Vicarage, Gosberton, Lin- 
colnshire. 

GRAMPOUND ROAD.—Novy. 18.—For Building Orchestra, 
&c. Mr. N. K. Tucker, Grampound Road, Cornwall. 

GUILDFORD.—Nov. 26.—For Additions, &c., to Cromwell 
House. Mr. A. J. Sturgess, Architect, Guildford. 

GUILDFORD.—Nov. 26—For Wood and Iron Shed at 
Cemetery. Mr. A. J. Sturgess, Architect, High Street 
Chambers, Guildford, 

HECKMONDWIKE.—Nov. 16 —For Additions to St. Patrick’s 
Schools. Mr. E. Simpson, Architect, Manningham, Bradford. 

HILDERTHORPE —Nov. 20 —For Building Stables, Coach- 
house, &c., and other Additions to Station Hotel. . Mr. 
Samuel Dyer, Architect, Quay Road, Bridlington Quay. 

HUDDERSFIELD — Nov. 28.—For Building Mill, Weaving 
Shed, Engine-house, Boiler-house, Long Chimney, Dynamo- 
house, Workpeople’s Dining-rooms and Outbuildings. Messrs, 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

. HULL.—For Additions to Empire Theatre. Messrs. Smith, 
Brodrick & Lowther, Architects, Cogan Chambers, Hull. 
HUNTINGDON.—Nov. 16.--For Providing and Fixing Two 


Mires 


Mr. 


Crossley Gas Engines, with Pumps, Mains and Fittings, and 


Alterations to Existing Engine and Boiler-house.. Mr. R. E. 
Middleton, 17 Victoria Street, S.W. 

INVERNESS —Nov. 16.—For Works, Gledfield House. 

Messrs., Ross & Macbeth, Queen’s Gate Chambers, Iiverness. 

_ LATHOM —Nov. 26 —For the Supplyof 800 Tons of Cast- 
iron Water Pipes of Various Sizes. Messrs. Wood & Brodie, 
3 Cock Street, Liverpool. 

LONDON GENERAL OMNIBUS ComPaNY.—Nov. 21,—For 
the Supply of Building and Other Materials, Mr. R. S, 
Kingham, 235 Upper Street, N, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PAISLEY.—-For Works in Connection with New Infirmary. 
Mr. T. Graham, Architect, Abercrombie. 

PIRBRIGHT.—Nov. 26.—For Porch and Cloak Room to 
Schools. Messrs. Welman & Street, Architects, Church Street, 
Godalming. 

PORTMADOC.—Dec. 10.—For Erection of an Intermediate 
and Technical School. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Capel, St. 
John Square, Cardiff. 


Port TALBOT.—Nov. 15.—For Building Hotel. Mr. 
George Thomas, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
RADFORD.-—Nov. 21.—For Dressing-boxes, Lavatories, 


&c,, at Public Baths. 
Nottingham, 

ROTHERHITHE,—Nov. 18.—For Pulling-down Buildings on 
the Site of the Victoria Oil Mills. Mr. Jas. J. Stokes, Vestry 
Offices, Lower Road, Rotherhithe. 

SHOOTER’S HILL.—Nov. 18.—For Extension of Wiring 
and Other Works in Connection with Electric Light Installa- 
tion. Professor Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S., 14 Old Queen 
Street, S.W. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Nov. 
Convalescent Home for Railway Men. 
F.R.1.B.A., Hastings. 


SWADLINCOTE.— Nov. 18.—For Laying and Jointing about 


Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, 


16.—For Erection of a 
Mr. F. H. Humphreys, 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 


For Farm Buildings at Dunsham, for Mr. Leopold de Roth- 
schild. Mr. W. F. peSsabey Architect, Aylesbury. 


S. Grist, Aylesbury : . £692 18 o 
G. Heley, Stewkley . . ’ : “ 656 II o 
W. Cannon, Whitchurch 644 6 0 


WEBSTER & CANNON, Aylesbury (accepted 


subject to modification) . . ; : «0380 OieO 
BARRY DOCK. 
For New Brewery, Barry Dock. 
C. H. HIRST (accepted) - £1,095 0 Oo 
BLACKBURN. 
For Additions to St. Silas’s Schools, Blackburn. Mr. JOSEPH 
BINTLEY, Architect, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 
C. HINDLE, Blackburn (accepted ) -£1,465 0 Oo 


BROMLEY. 
For Fitting-up and Furnishing Nurses’ Home in Connection 
with the District Sick Asylum, for the Managers of the 
Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum District. 


Barker & Co., Limited, Kensington - - £694 3 8 
ATKINSON & Co., Westminster Apres Road 
(accepted ) ‘ : 576 10 7 


CARNOUSTIE. 
For Construction of Storage Reservoir to Contain 22,000,000 
Gallons of Water, at Brax, Carnoustie. Messrs. M‘CUL- 
LOCH & JAMIESON, Engineers, Dundee and Edinburgh. 


24 Miles of Sanitary Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, 
Flushing Chambers, &c. Mr. Arthur Marshall, Market Place, 
Swadlincote. 

TOTTENHAM.—Nov. 19 —For Fitting and Furnishing the 


New Public Library. Mr. Edward Crowne, 712 High Road, a ee elas ‘ £4 1050 : oO 
Tottenham. awson, dinburg 3,007 10 O 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Nov. 25.—For Lavatories, &c., for J. Watson, Glasgow . 3,522 6 oO 
Town Hall. The Borough Surveyor. G. Dick, jun., Dunfermline 3,440 0 0 
WALTHAMSTOW.—Nov. 22.—For Making-up and Laying a Shanks, Felling: ronsh yas 2,936 16 6 
Concrete Flags in Various Streets. Mr. G, W. Holmes, u pone Rath ae a Eaanbarene eee ph 
A.M.1.C.E., Town Hall, Walthamstow. D “Gi eulpet S ihe yas de urg . 2,054 0 4 
irrity, Dundee : 2,662 8 ¢& 
West HamM.—Dec. 3.—For the Erection of a Block of R. C. Brebner, Edunaie 2,661 18 0 
School Buildings and Appurtenances. Messrs. J. S. Newman T. Lyall, Forint f 7,659 3 3 
& Jacques, 2 Fen Court, E.C. W. Simpson, Bonhill - S07 Igy 3 
WINDSsoR.— Nov. 16.—For: Erection of New Wards for A. Brunner, Fortingall, Aberfeldy 2,443 14 6 
Men, Sleeping-rooms for Aged Married Couples, New Cells C. Wilson, Carnoustie. 2,100 0 O 
for Vagrants, Stable Buildings and Carriage Shed. Messrs. A. BRUNTON & Son, North Queensferry (ac 
Edgington & Summerbell, Architects, Windsor. cebted) . 5 ‘ 1,899 4 9 


ne conor ~ Dincrusta= Calton. va seconarion 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. — SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895.— PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 


CEILINGS at I/- per Yard, 2I inches wide. 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Sole Patenteos and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, W. zonton™ 
SOLID IN COLOUR! 


‘ Lincrusta- Walton, 
Telephone No. 8,769. 


SOLID IN RELIEF! SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


* BEST 


IN EVERYTHING. 


—— 
LEGGOTT'S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, <24% SP2vtens 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, Maer 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & iy LEGGOTT, LTD! ( 226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
Reading Cases for the Architect. —Price Two Shillings. 


Yy 


f 
fii 
Ze 


Office : 175 Strand, London, ,W.C. 
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CARRIGART. 
For Completing Church at Carrigart, 


CORBETT, Architect, Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 


M. McClelland, Londonderry . : 


R. COLHOUN, Londonderry (accepted 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Ss aaa acs 
EGREMONT. 
co. Donegal. Mr.| For Construction of Sewers, with Manholes, Lampholes, &c., 
for the Wallasey Urban District Council. Mr. A. 
- £1,630 0 o SALMON, Engineer, Public Offices, Egremont. 
¥ 1,400" 0 O J. BOUGHEY, Liscard (accepted ) : ; £1,118 5 0 
rege kode, 2. \0 EVESHAM 


J. Montgomery, Carrigart 
CORK. 


For Building New Ear, Eye and Throat Hospital, Western 
Road, Cork. Mr. JAMES J. MCMULLEN, M.S.A., Archi- 
Quantities by Mr. RICHARD EVANS, Blackrock, 


tect. 
Cork. 


Connection with 
Hampton, for the 
J. E.. WILLGOX, 


For Provision and Laying of Cast-iron Pipes, and Works in 


Extension of Water Mains at Great 
Evesham Rural District Council. Mr. 
Engineer, Union Chambers, 63 Temple 


Row, Birmingham. 


RICHARD W. JOHNSON, Marina, Cork (ac- H. Evans, Wolverhampton : £82 11. 0 

cepted) . : : : ‘ : wf 7A78 Ge O G. Law, Kidderminster . : : 7670 0 

Six Tenders received, R. Stanton, Evesham . : Y , : 6Om2 mo 
DEWSBURY. H. Law, Erdington (accepted 4 : : 57720" .0 
For Wiring the Public Baths and Library, for the Corporation. GOSPORT. 

Mr. JOHN B. MITCHELL, Borough Electrical Engineer. For Erection of Villa at Alverstoke, Gosport, for Mr. W. E. 
Howe Electrical Engineering Co., Liverpool .£895 o o Churcher. Mr. HARRy A, SMITH, Architect, Gosport. 
Northern Counties Electrical Construction Co., W.R. Light & Son . : : A £2,940 0 Oo 

Manchester A : : : ; mote OF © W. Hill & Co. 1; : - : : of, 2 O3hREOn. O 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co., Birmingham 482 0 oO J. Croad ; : : : « (2,92700" © 
A. Hirst & Son, Dewsbury . 424 16 o C. M. Dash : ; . : « 2,903.90" © 
Paterson & Cooper, London : 24ers Oo W. Ward & Son : : . : C 2,789 0 Oo 
Lomax, Kendal & Co., Manchester 405 0 O C. J. LEAR & SON (accepted) . : - 2,787 15 Oo 
A. Sykes, Huddersfield : ; - B20 Oo HATFIELD 
Maunsell, Mercier & Co, Manchester 346 14 O i : ; 

J. A. Edmondson, Leeds 307 1 6 For Erection of Police Headquarters at Hatfield, for the 
§ A.R. Turner, Dewsbury. ; ; . 295 0 0 Herts County Council. Mr. URBAN A. SMITH, County 

G. A. STEINTHAL, Bradford (accepted ) Ms84 6 oO Surveyor. 
Engineer’s inclusive estimate .  . E3056 Oo a Norris, Hertford . - £1,009 0 0 
EASTLEIGH. urveyor’s estimate . 1,000 0 Oo 


For Erection of New Baptist Church, Eastleigh, Hants. 
Messrs, LAWSON & DONKIN, Architects and Surveyors, 
Yelverton Chambers, Bournemouth. 


Architects. 


Quantities by the 


HINCKLEY. 


For Providing and Laying Main Pipe Drains, with Manholes, 
Lampholes and Flushing-chamber, Providing and Laying 
Butt Pipe Land Drains, for the Urban District Council. 


Chapel. Sehoel: Mr. W. T. Howse, Surveyor. 
W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth .£895 0 o f195 0 Oo C. Haywood, Coventry £705 Tol o 
W. Pearcy, Poole. : 7 989) 19°96 220080) O J. Holme, Leicester ; L@eO7? 8.55 
Trehearn, Eastleigh a 863 6 II 230071 11 Baker & Bailey, Ratby , : 6 Ih 3. 
Burt & Vick, Poole : 861 0 Oo 199 10 oO H. Burnham, Coventry 3 : ‘ C -7 545m O80 
F. Elcock, Pokesdown. 825 0 O 222 0 O J. Mason, Leicester d 11820117 9 
Wickham, Eastleigh . : weo22 Os O 21540. © D. H. Porter, London ; : : : = 52501. 0 
C. Hunt, Winton . ; : ae 7OF 16.10 169 12 2 A, JEWELL, Market Harborough (accepted) 28275 OnLG 
ROWLAND, Southampton (accepted) 711 0 oO 185.0 0 Surveyor’s estimate : : , : a 32 Lae DAO 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. | 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates 


OLDACRES & COM ee eae 


LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, 


I reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON,]| & 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
| WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slani 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Boitles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
. Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c. , LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘* Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In ieather,1ls.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLU E 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


‘) SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 
1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


poze 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Artistic and High-Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C, 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 
ome il a a ligt =F Bagels a Se = 


SG New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
with complete and “ up-to-date” plant, to enable the 


i 
tty, 
ee 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAWS DUPLICATOR 


Reproduces Handwriting or Typewriting perfectly. 


QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS AND 
CIRCULARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Price from 30s. 


We prepare Circular Work in hand or typewriting at low rates 
per return of post. 


ELLAM’S DUPLICATOR CO., 12 King Street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 1tOvVHItL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.”’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHHD at moderate rates. Skilled staff 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s, 6d. each; six 
or 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 
i 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c- 


Company to facilitate tbe prompt execution of orders. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. 
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HARROW. LONDON. 
For Building Houses at Harrow, in Blocks of Four to Eight. | fo; Enlargement of Branch Post Office, Victoria Docks, E, 
Messrs. B, SLADE and S. Forp, Architects. for the Commissioners of H. M. Works and Public 
Four Detached. Buildings. 
F. T. Chinchen. : ; ‘ £5,000 0 O A 
J. Denton . RARE RLY Bi’ 492990 570 H. J. Williams i = «£1,098 one — 
Scott & Phillips , . : ; 4,532 0 O J. a Horlock , i ee 7 0 4 aka 
W. Fortescue. . . : : 4,050 0 O W. Wells : . 11,850 One 39 0.0 
Wilkinson & Son : , 4,000 0 O T. Alfred ; ; 1,771 oil os 6G 
Elkington & Co. . 5 : : . 3,830 0 O H. E. Tomes , ; . 1,723 0 0 600 
Sumner & Co. . : . . . 2,788 © -O W. G. Holland 1,673 0 0 acl 
J WURG Oey ea ie a See DE, Sal A. Allowance for Old Materials. 
Garrett. ° , : - 5 ; 2,700 80 
Four Semi detached, For Supply of Furniture for New Pavilion at Northern 
F. T. Chinchen j : ; : 5,800 0 O Hospital. 
J. Denton . : . . . . 5400 0 O Bowman & Co., Fulham Road . . : - £559 n7ano 
W. Fortescue . : ; ; 4,720 0.0 Sadgrove & Con Finsbury . , 549 6.0 
Elkington & Co. S é x J 4,665 0 O Bowman Bros., ‘Camden Town . 533 12 6 
Scott & Phillips : : 4 5 4652 50. 0 Atkinson & Co, Westminster Bridge Road 454 16 o 
Wilkinson & Son : : : B07 OO Thor Supply and Erection of Three Centrifugal Pumps at the 
Sumner & Co. . ; ha Lg ike peas Heathwell Pumping Station, for the County Council. 
Garretts 9) foie Goi -ta als BAGO YOO R. Warner & Co. . Meee cr) 
TO VRUCS. Soi la? are cue 2100-0 _0 || “Gomes, MartinicCo. ee 
HULL. Drysdale & Co. : ‘ : : 442,000.20 0 
For New Schools, Northumberland Avenue, for the School Tangyes, Limited . : ; . 2,675 0 O 
Board. Entwisle & Glass, Limited 4 : : 2,570450) 0 
Hockneys ws pw etl Ae oN) wh6,898 0:01 J. Blakeborough & Sons. . |)... | =:suuueee eee 
KIMBLE. Gwynne & Co. . : . 22726 eo 
For New Infant School. Mr. W. F. TAyLor, Architect,| J. Cochrane . 2,209 O O 
Aylesbury. W. Beaumont (irregular) . : . : 1,925 4 0 
J. S. Holland, Wendover £335 o o| W.R.Renshaw&Co .  . . 1,839 0 0 
Senior & Clarke, Wendover . 294 8 O| For Providing an Additional Room at the ibaeee in Finsbury 
C. Crook, Waddesdon : , » 290 0 90 Park, Examining the Drainage, Works of Repair and 
S. Grist, Aylesbury 268 18 o Painting at Puiiding, &e. 
WEBSTER & CANNON, Aylesbury (accepted ) 258 o oO A. Wallis : . : ‘ AB 0 Oo 
LIGHTCLIFFE. Ee ittonmer. ; : ; A 273, 300 
For Erection of Two Blocks of Semi-detached Houses at Light- P. Hart , : é «i270 3B) 0 
cliffe, for Mr. J. G. Allott. T. Lapthorne & Co, : p ‘ «4240 FO 1.0 
Accepted Tenders. R. Harding & Son : : ; : « e2aQueee ees 
T. Dawson, Lightcliffe, mason. W. Wells : - 3 : 230ms0"80 
Bartle & Thackrah, Lightcliffe, joiner and carpenter. Williamson & Sons “ » 219 15 5 
C. Calvert, Lightcliffe, plumber. W. Pancy : ; « SAUER Ore GB 
SY. Slater, Low Moor, slater. W. Thorne . F ‘ F ‘ « eh aor ae 
J. & W. Bates, Bradford, plasterer. G. E. Jeffries : ; ‘ plGsgd o 


ell a a CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
Beven days. Fineness, 9,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
\%& ~=less than 10 per cent. residue. 
‘4 Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
: connie and Hereford Water 
4 Wor 
Specially adapted for Con. 
4 oreteFloors & Street Paving. 


‘ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts 
3tandard Testing Sand, 280 
lbs. per square inch ; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand- carrying and cheapest 
; Cement the market, 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tunes. abking joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tasts free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss LimE, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 


&e. Bailway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
ars me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
tf obs of this Illustration, which appeared 
“The Architect” on June 6, 188! 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each 
post free; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L* 
¥ 
WORKERS fa A a] E L Fegabnb alle 
IN j &O. 


8TEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVES:—- 
ARD & 


15. GREAT GEORGE ST, S.W. 


R.WAY600D & CO. 


LIMITED, 


HYDRAULIC 


AND 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Electric and Hand-Power 
LIFTS. 
GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING 
CRANES, 
&e. 


sALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOVER STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WITH PRICES. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE eels: COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, j 
“LIMMER, LONDON," 862. 


‘enn 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 
From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 

Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, A 
\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. a . 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. B 
é DARK GREEN. 
FoR PR1IOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0, 


London 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


1862. 
“ Model Dwelling,” New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


MBROIDERY.—Altar Frontals, Dossals, 
Alms Bags, Chalice Veils, Burses, Book- 
markers, Banners, &c., &c. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Church Embroiderers and Artists, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


TEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT.| A “Anc:crsen wine torwsxdedonspylioation to 


Price Two Shillings. 


OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.G. . 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, WiG. 
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SUPPLEMENT oth 
ve i MILLOM. 
ten ee I For Ventilators at Lapstone Road Infant School, for the School 
For Erection of a School, Queen’s Road, Dalston, to Provide Board. 
Accommodation for 1,200 Children. ny Bra ey : . ‘ : . . : . £86 oo 
x . Tomlinson ; ; : pee : eWS3015) "0 
= pee i ier yt PO eR ne oe ae Z W. Richardson; .; . a Aes .> |) eelbeeerGeiga, 6 
RR a Ace ee eas ee ee H, .K. Richardson. .¢&...4 %. yo. 3 «> os cRIDOaTR ING 
W. Pattinson & Sons. “ : : on 24,370 Om 0 J. Mills & Son. : ; ' i . 7612 6 
G. S. S. Williams & Son - 6 + «+ 24,360 0 0/] DrIxoN BROS. (accepted ) ee Seow ol at Oe AOL ee 
Killby & Gayford . : : “ ; 24,3355 0770 NEATH. 
T. Boyce. : : i : ; Rae seo .@ |. LOT ree OES pi Se neiesane Slee oe &c, 
eath, for Mrs, Llewellyn, of Baglan Ha r. GEORGE 
aoa = Dolman f f : ; : gee i E, HAtuip Ay, Architect, 14 -High Street, Cardiff. 
BEE TaTOS: : : : : ; 23999 Quantities by ‘Mr. JOHN W. RODGER, 14 High Street, 
E. Lawrance & Sons . : : 4 a2 464m Ono Cardiff 
Se Os ee ; : : 7 . : «_ '23,200)7 OF 0 Knox & Wells, Cardiff . : : - .£5,000 0 O 
Treasure & Son... : : : é ee yh ee W. Jenkins, Swansea : . : ; «| 4,90750"-04, 0 
J. Grover & Son. ype : ; 2227409 O fe ees ee Whitchurch . . . . ge 10 6 
avies, Swansea . C ’ ® 4,6z0Ni25 & 
eee fo : , : : iA Nc age Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton : : « ‘4,567 eroee2 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff , : ' « 4,5 5508000 
For Additional Offices for Girls’ Department, Settles Street David & Son, Neath . . . . » 4,338 0 © 
School, Stepney, Reconnecting the Drains to the Existing Watkins & Co, Swansea . . . : - 4,300 0 90 
Offices, Providing New Water-closets for the Teachers inside Jones, & Co., Gloucester . . - 4,194 0 0 
the Building and also a pe New System of Drainage. Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury, Oxon. - 3,997 9 9 
W. Gregar& Son... .  .£2,400 0 o| G.H. Wilkins, Bristol +) + + 3,974 0:0 
W.Shurmur.. ‘ q ; ; : WRT GO S.n OMtO D. Rees, Ystalyfera . . ‘ : : = 3;799 OF 0 
McCormick & Sons . ; ; : : , 1,840 0 oO E. Thomas, Neath . . - : : 73) 70267 Cano 
A. Reed & Son. ; : : ; f BeTe269L0y-0 E, Groom, Llandovery. Eryicew Kein Ke 
Atherton & Dolman , : . ; : ST, OLORR Op10 W. LissaMaN, jun, Chipping Campden (ac 
PR ere Be alall sd, 1r..:0 Vimy SAV se BhAH. 7939 )-05 0 I. Edie) POS a oo 
S ‘ . ; - 5 bth) fo) lillams, nig on. c 6 . 33470 Onno 
Beane Sons ee Escott & Ford, Penarth . BP 8s 25378 ONO 
PORTSMOUTH. 
For Erection of Three Temporary Iron Buildings, Lee Street ; For Building Hospital and Nurses’ Home, for the Guardians 
Maxey Road, Plumstead. of Portsea Island Union. Mr. C. W. BEvis, Architect, 
Hill & Smith . eee fa £2200) 00.0 Elm Grové Chambers, Yarborough Road,’ Southsea. 
| E. C. & J. Keay, Limited . : : : owe 2, OTe 10.5.0 Quantities by Mr. C. W. BALL, Portsmouth. 
T. Cruwys. : ; ; : mt O75aK0 10 Chinchen, Bournemouth. : é £21,993 oO 
I. Dixon & Co. . ; : ; ; on 29274520 J. Crockerell, Portsmouth : F P 26795. G50 
Croggon & Co., Limited . ‘ : ‘ oy el,G25 OLA H. Jones, Portsmouth ; ‘ ; ‘ tae 2 5 200n" Of O 
D. Charteris. ; F ; : 264.1,0970,.01,0 J. H. Corke, Portsmouth. ; ‘ : ZO 250"70 © O 
J. Lysaght, Limited . : A C A 5 UO) fe) Wo) Sprigings Bros., Portsmouth . . : 7a, 20,0942°0 £0 
W. Harbrow . ; ; : ; vl, 0520 Ono Clark & Sons, Portsmouth F : oy. 19; 787-80, O 
Humphreys, Limited, - : : A pep lo2 Ome On-O W. W. EVANS, Southsea (accepted) : tue 19,300 b, ONO 


ASPINALLS ENAMEL, 


FOR INSIDE AND OUTSIDE WORK. 
READY FOR USE. 


HIS ENAMEL, which has taken the Highest Award wherever 
exhibited, imparts a rich, glossy appearance to all surfaces 

to which it is applied, and dries with a hard impervious. surface 
as washable as porcelain. It is admirably adapted for use in 
Hospitals and other large Institutions where sanitary conditions are 
of the first importance. One gallon will cover about seventy square 
yards on a non-porous surface, and is equal to about three gallons of 

mixed paint. 


ANY SHADE OR TINT MADE TO PATTERN. 


096000000 90090664500000600H0600! 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., New Cross, London, E.C. 


r 
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NOTTINGHAM. 

For New Factory Premises, Forster Street and Outgang Lane, 
Nottingham. Mr. LAWRENCE BRIGHT, Architect, 9 St. 
Peter’s Church Walk, Nottingham. 

G, Caulton ; : : ; ‘ » Ai2y5 35 uO wld 
J. Greenwood . : : ° : , » H82;500))0 0 
H. Vickers : ‘ ; ‘ : .0f12,068 00 
Scott & Son : ° : : 2 giZjOs0qn0 1.0 
A. G. Bell ; ; . : c 5) 52,022 BION NIO 
E, Woodward . : ° é - . LISZAS a sO 
J. Hutchinson . ‘ : . n 11,700 04 0 
Gell & Son : ; ; 1,JO0 jai0'4,0 
J. Cooper : 11,685 oO oO 
T. Cuthbert . ext 11,1900 yO 
J. Oscroft : . ELL 335enO MO 
Hodson & Son ’ P J21;1208 (OO 
F, Evans - pa tl OO 5 amo aO 
J. H. Vickers . ; np lO7O5 er O 
T. BARLOW (accepted ) [putO, 333 nL 
PORTMADOC. 

For Improvements to Main Road Footpaths ‘at Tremadoc, for 
the Ynyscynhaiarn Urban District Council. Messrs. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & SON, Engineers, Portmadoc. 

D. D. Roberts, Pentrefelin . : . L130" O10 
‘W. HUGHES, Portmadoc (accefied) . {10 400 


PUDSEY. 

For Construction of Pipe Sewers (Hassall’s Single-lined Socket 
Joint) and Brick Culvert, with Manholes, &c., for the Pud- 
sey Urban District Council. Mr. Cass, Surveyor. 

J. Ross, Shipley (accepted). - £500 0 0 


THE HAGUE. 
For Supply, to Ministry of Colonies, of the Metallic Super- 
structure, with Accessories, of Fifteen Bridges. 
Aciéries d’Angleur (/owest), 60,427 florins. 


TRUZO. 
For Taking-down and Rebuilding Trelissick Arch, near King 
Harry Passage, for the Truro Rural Highways Committee. 


TIVERTON. | 
For Alterations and Additions to House, for Mr. H. Payn, 
Tiverton. Mr. W. E, WILLIAMS, Architect, 53 St. Peter | 
Street, Tiverton, 
Bricklayer, Plasterer, &c. 


G. Tucker : : ; . £351 10 0 
S. MANNING (accepted ) . Wi2st jong 
W. Loosemore : 5 ian 24420 4 
C. Physick . : 5 : : . : a FIAT ye) 
J. Masland, carpenter and joiner, per schedule. 
Plumber, Painter, &c. 
G, Sayers". ; 5 ; 5 ; ; . . 65°32 oe 
J. A. PLEASS (accefied ) : 68 Oo O 


Drew, Bear & Perks, London, steel girders, &c. 
WALSALL. 
For Improvements at ‘Tantarra Street Schools, for the Walsall 
School Board. Messrs. BAILEY & MCCONNAL, Archi- 
tects, Bridge Street, Wallsali. 


R, M. HuGHES, Birmingham (accepted). . . £328 0.0 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


As the wintry season approaches well-advised persons are 
putting their.houses in order to avoid the inconveniences and 
risks arising from frost. The Swiftsure Safety Kitchen Boiler 
Company, Limited, of 16 Pall Mall, Liverpool, are now offer- 
ing their non-explosive “ Swiftsure” boiler to the public, which 
will prove a great boon to all householders on account not only 
of its safety, but in addition for several other advantages. The 
makers claim these advantages over other boilers :—Because it 
is anatural non-explosive boiler ; because it gives more hot water 
from the same amount of fuel consumed than any other boiler ; 
because it is more durable than any other boiler, having no 
brazed seams or joints; because it does not sacrifice heating 
power to safety as in other systems. These safety boilers are 
made from thick solid-drawn copper pipe by an ingenious and 
intricate machine (which is patented) specially designed 
and constructed for the purpose of producing a perfect 
safety boiler at less cost than the ordinary copper boiler. 
Kitchen boiler explosions, it is stated, would be impossible, and 
great uneasiness and a constant source of danger would be 


Mr. THOMAS CLARK, Surveyor. 
C. & J. Harris, Truro ; LOTT? 10 
de hil Qo o® 


J. JULIAN, Truro (accepted ) ‘ 
UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


j ORKED STON E delivered and HTX HD COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 


Ww The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Vheatre, Leicester Square, &e. “ 
Order. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE 100t 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-J 


averted if the “ Swiftsure” were fixed in every kitchen fire 
grate, 


0 BY HEB ROYAL 
a MAJESTY'S ery LETTERS PATENT. 
ENGINEERS. Established A.D. 1774. 


: fe 


i) 


AUSTIN’S 


2 KY 


ART METAL 


NEW IMPERIAL PATE 
Wrorkers. @ ot 
—— ™» es SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 
13 UX- C A LO R 0 | The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
a large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
Stove } | it for a gine ad the ie amount of wear in it, con- 
| Sequent on its peculiar manufacture. ‘ 
Manufacturers. | ’sostiN's IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
a ee ae ji | LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
ARCH ITECTS’ the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
ny the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
Designs Apex Vig now make is quality. all of rete bey, gan 
i j strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified sa isfac- 
SKI LFU LLY Signs, Grilles, tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the Yj, eS 
Executed. Lifts. Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the Uy \ 


manufacture of these goods. 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to anything yet offered. 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
moxenen Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
country. 

N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
are labelled, either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 
‘The Anchor. '"' 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Co, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
ORNAME! 


TAL TILES FORWALLS & FLOORS. 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Oatalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT, MON. 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
‘Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


‘ 
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THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND EYE HOSPITAL. 


ON Saturday last, the 9th inst, the Viscountess Newport 
performed the ceremony of declaring the new wing of this 
building to be open and ready for occupation, in the presence 
of a large gathering of the subscribers to the Institution. The 
work which is now completed is an important addition to the 
hospital, which removed to the present site, at the corner of 
Church and Edmund Streets, into a handsome and com- 
modious building erected for its. accommodation in 1884. 
Hitherto the children admitted into the hospital have 
been placed in the female side of the building, but 
this having been found objectionable, both from a medical 
point of view and that of comfort to the patients, 
it was decided to erect a separate department for children. 
The work carried out consists of an extension of the 
Edmund Street frontage carried out in conformity with the 
original design, greatly enhancing the appearance of the 
structure. The accommodation consists of wards for thirty 
children, a day-room, ward-kitchen, linen-room, bath-room, 
lavatories, &c., all upon one floor level, bedrooms for most of 
the staff of the whole institution, enlargement of the out- 
patients’ department and improved accommodation in the 
male wards, the two lower floors of the new building (at 
present let off as professional offices) being reserved for future 
accommodation. The work has been carried out at a cost of 
about 5,000/. by Messrs. J. Harley & Son, contractors, of 
Smethwick, from the designs of Mr. Henry T. Talbot, archi- 
tect, of Birmingham, who, in conjunction with the late Mr. 
E, J. Payne, was architect to the main buildings in 1884. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, WOLSTANTON. 


ON Thursday, October 17, the new chapel erected by the 
Wesleyan denomination of Wolstanton was formally opened 
for Divine worship. The design of the chapel is Gothic of the 
Late or Perpendicular period, occupying a prominent site on 
the main road. The building has a handsome appearance, its 
lofty gable, five light window with mullions and transomes, 
entrance-porches and well-proportioned tower being a striking 
addition to the architectural features of the village. Red bricks 
are used in the facings of the elevations, and the tracery and 
dressings are in Hollington stone. The plan of the church 
is cruciform, having a nave 86 feet long and 30 feet wide, 


TMihe * PH A242 1%<é 


terminating in an octagonal apse and intersected with 
broad transepts 30 feet wide and 25 feet deep, and 
also two side aisles, 16 feet deep, on each side of the nave. 
Next to the main road is a spacious entrance porch and vesti- 
bule, with swing door and encaustic tiled floors. At the 
opposite end of the church are two vestries for choir and 
minister. The interior effect is remarkably good. The nave 
has an open timbered roof with clerestory 36 feet high. The 
transepts open into the nave with wide arches, and an arcade 
separates the aisles from the nave. The floor inclines towards 
the rostrum, and is furnished with open benches. Pitch-pine 
has been used for the woodwork, and the windows are of 
stained-glass leaded. The ventilation is well looked after, and 
the heating is on the hot-water principle. The chapel is seated 
for 684 persons, and the orchestra will accommodate 50, 
but on special occasions the accommodation can readily 
be increased to admit 1,000 persons, 

The principal window is to be filled with stained-glass asa 
memorial to the late Mr. A. J. Wilkinson, by his sisters, the 
work being executed by Messrs. Camm & Co., Smethwick, 
Birmingham. 

A font of alabaster is presented by Mr. and Mrs. S. Johnson, 
in memory of the late Samuel Vernon Johnson. 

The work, the cost of which will be about 4,coo/., has been 
carried out under the direction of the architect, Mr. A, R. 
Wood (Wood & Hutchings), of Tunstall and Burslem, Mr. 
Geo. A. Foster, of Longport, has been the contractor. 


VARIETIES. 


IMPROVEMENTS have been carried out at the Lincoln Corpora- 
tion Sewage Farm. It was realised that the sewage farm was 
inadequate for the proper purification of the sewage, and legal 
proceedings were threatened by the Lindsay County Council 
by reason of alleged pollution caused by effluent water from 
the farm. To have increased its area would have been doubt- 
ful as to results and prohibitive as to cost. The sanitary 
committee after testing filters of coke breeze came to the con- 
clusion that the International system of ferozone and polarite 
was the best and most economical, and this system adopted, 
the city surveyor, Mr. R. A. MacBrair, prepared the plans and 
carried out the works, and the polarite filters, twelve in 
number, are now in use, with, so far, most satisfactory results. 


CANNOT BE HQUALIED 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary voltage, from 5 to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 


of English Manufacture. 


LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


NOW READY, TWO 


PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & GO. 15 SROAD STREET ES: 


FINE ETCHINGS OF 


WELLS AND GHICHESTER GATHEDRALS, 


By W. HANSON. 
PROOFS, PRICE TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS THE PAIR. 


A few signed Artists’ Proofs can be obtained, Price 2Is. each. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. 


SIZE of PLATES—Wets, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 
CHICHESTER, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891~93-94,—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural 


Photography, 1895.—Awarded the Leeds Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography, 1895. 


Ss. 5b. BOLAS & CoO. 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printe 


4 
rs, 


ll LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRION LIST AND HESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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AT the meeting of the Partick Police Commissioners, Mr. 
Strachan, senior magistrate, presiding, proposed the re-election 
of Mr. Caird, which was carried. With the question of 
annexation on the one hand and the gigantic river purification 
scheme on the other, he said they had entered on acritical and 
trying period in the history of the burgh, when they required 
men of matured wisdom and experience. 


ESTIMATES for furnishing and fittings for the Cecil Hotel 
on the Thames Embankment, one of the schemes of the now 
notorious Liberator Company, were lately invited, and Messrs. 
Waring & Son, of 181 Oxford Street, W., and of Manchester 
and Liverpool, have, owing to their well-known excellent work, 
obtained the most important and largest contract for furnishing 
and decorating this hotel, which as soon as opened, and that 
very shortly, will be the largest building of its kind in London. 
Messrs. Waring & Son evidently have resolved to attain in 
London a position similar to that which they have long held in 
the provinces. 


IN their new work, entitled ‘‘ Annals of Westminster Abbey,” 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. are about to publish one of the finest 
and most sumptuous art volumes ever issued from the Belle 
Sauvage Press, 


THE Preston Town Council have decided to adopt a 
recommendation of the Ribble committee that ‘all necessary 
steps be taken for preparing and introducing in the next session 
of Parliament a Bill for powers to borrow 100,09c/, for the 
purposes of the Ribble undertaking.” 


THE Linslade Parish Council have awarded the first 
premium for the competitive designs for the sewage and water- 
supply of the district to Messrs. R. B. Grantham & Son, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, and the second premium to 
Mr. H. B. Nichols, of Birmingham. The rateable value of the 
district is about 20,000/., and the estimates of cost varied from 
about 3,200/. to 9,9co/. 


THE Brighton Town Council has resolved to purchase the 
undertaking of the Shoreham and District Waterworks Com- 
pany for 56,700/., and, to carry this out, to promote a Bill in 
Parliament. There was only one dissentient. 


THE large china and earthenware decorating works in 
Stafford Street, Longton, belonging to the Messrs. Machin & 
Tranter, have been almost completely destroyed by fire. It is 
thought the fire was caused by overheating an oven. The 
works were insured. 


OwING to the rapid strides the electrical industry has made 
within the last few years, Messrs. King, Mendham & Co. have 
found their present premises in Narrow Wine Street totally 
inadequate to the carrying on of their business, and have taken 
the extensive premises, No. 1o Victoria Street, Bristol. Ex- 
tensive alterations are being made to adapt the premises to the 
requirements of a manufacturing business, and they will 
shortly open with a large stock of fittings and apparatus for 
experimental uses as well as for the practical application of 
electricity. : 

A NEW monthly journal entitled 7Ze Quarry is about to be 
published in London, which will treat of subjects relating to 
the stone, slate, marble, lime and cement trades, 

THE death is announced of Mr. John Clapham, retired iron- 
founder, High Utley, Keighley, in his eighty-first year. Mr. 
Clapham was the founder of the well-known firm of Clapham 
Bros , ironfounders, . 

THE funeral of the late Mr. Robert Mahoney, architect, says 
the New Zealand Herald, who was drowned off Ponsonby, was 
most largely attended. The funeral cortége left the deceased’s 
residence. The chief mourners were Mr. Thos. Mahoney and 
Father Mahoney (brothers of the deceased), Messrs. Thos. 


Mahoney, E. Mahoney, solicitor, J. E. Haven, and his sons, 


D. G. MacDonnell and Sheath. The choirs of the Sacred 
Heart and St. Benedict’s, the Sacred Literary Society, and the 
Auckland Catholic Literary and Debating Society were 
largely represented ; the Auckland Orchestral Union by Mr. 
Arthur Towsey (conductor) and the office bearers; and the 
Auckland Institute of Architects, of which deceased was secretary, 
was represented by Mr. E. Bell (president). and Messrs. H. G. 
Wade, E. Bartley, R. W. Keals, John Mitchell and R. M. Watt, 
who were accompanied by Messrs. C. L. Arnold and Whalley 
(non-members). The above bodies forwarded wreaths, as also 
did a large number of personal friends. 
was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Egan, O.S.B., in St. Benedict’s, 
and he also officiated at the grave, the interment taking place 
in the Roman Catholic Cemetery, Symonds Street. Notwith- 
standing the downpour of rain the funeral was very largely 
attended, the cortége extending from Karangahape Road to the 
entrance of the cemetery, and showed the high esteem in which 
the deceased young gentleman was held by all who knew him, 
and the general regret arising through his untimely decease. 
Among those present were his worship the Mayor (Mr. J. J. 


Holland), who also sent a wreath, the Hon. A. A. Tole, anda ~ 


number of leading and representative citizens. 


The mortuary service _ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CITY ASSEMBLY-ROOMS BIRMINGHAM. 
REDCLIFFE PARISH ROOM, BRISTOL, 
HOUSE NEAR COLESHILL. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. GHORGES DE BOSCHERVILLE._SOUTH 
TRANSEPT, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEw police station is about to be built at Stoke-on-Trent, 
and the plans of Messrs. Wood & Hutchings, of Burslem and 
Tunstall, have been selected in a limited competition by the 
Staffordshire standing joint committee. The work will be pro- 
ceeded with at once. 


THE new almshouses, Wethersfield, Essex, have just been 
completed, and were erected at the sole expense of Mr. Arthur 
Henry Gower, of Ipswich, as a memorial to his parents, who, 
many years ago, resided at Wethersfield Hall. Mr. Gower has 
also provided an endowment fund for the future maintenance 
of the fabric. The range consists of four houses raised on a 
terrace, each having a living-room, scullery and other con- 
veniences, with verandah both back and front. The style is 
Elizabethan, harmonising with the ancient architecture of this 
interesting old village. The cost has been about 1,000/, Mr. 
E. F. Bisshopp, of Ipswich, was the architect, and the builder 
Mr. Alfred Brown, of Braintree. 

A NEW parish-room and clergy-vestry, St. Michael’s, 
Ipswich, have been opened by the Bishop of Thetford. The 
buildings join up to the present church at the south-east end, 
and consist of a parish-room 39 feet square, with spacious 
scullery attached, and entrances with vestibules from Bond 
Street and Upper Orwell Street, and a clergy-vestry, with door 
from same into chancel. The style of architecture is a simple 
form of Queen Anne. The cost has been about 1,200/. Mr. 


A NEW church-vestry, oak choir stalls and marble and tile 
pavements and marble steps have just been completed for 
St. Matthew’s Church, Ipswich. The cost has been between 
6oc/, and 700/. Mr. E F. Bisshopp was the architect and 
Mr F. Bennett the builder, and the carvers Messrs, John 
Groom & Son, of Ipswich. 

NEw Board schools have recently been completed at Melton, 
Suffolk, at the cost of between 1,400/. and 1,5007. Mr. E. F. 
Bisshopp, of Ipswich, is the architect and Mr. E Adams, of 
Woodbridge, the builder. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE have received from Messrs. Claughton Bros., lead 
founders, of Bramley, near Leeds, a copy of their trade list 
No, 2, with details of their “ Adaptable Suspension” wash-down 
closets. 


THE new Board-schools, Sevenoaks, Kent, are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, patent exhaust roof ventilators and vertical inlet tubes, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 


A NEW clock and bell have been presented to the new District 
Council offices, Rothwell, Yorks, by Mr. Thomas Hargreaves, 
J.P., Lofthouse, chairman of the District Council, in memory 
of his father, who was a member of the Local Board ; and the 
brothers of Mr. Hargreaves have given the four illuminated 
dials to commemorate the same object. The clock was set 
going on Wednesday evening by Mr. Hargreaves’s children, in 
the presence of officials and friends. It has been made and 
fixed by Messrs. William Potts & Sons, of Leeds and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


THE large hop warehouse of Messrs. Leonard & Harrington, 
Southfield Street, Worcester, was destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday night, It contained about 7,000/. worth of hops, 
only a portion of which was insured, a loss of about 4,oco/. 
being sustained by the firm. 


A VALUABLE addition to the industries of Lanarkshire has 
been inaugurated by ‘the formal breaking of ground at 


Shawsrigg Colliery, near Larkhall, for the erection of large 
works for the manufacture of fireclay into enamelled bricks. 
Hitherto this industry has been confined in Scotland to Fife- 
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shire in the east, and Kilmarnock in the west, while the only 
English centre where it is carried on to any extent is Leeds. 
The demand for bricks and other enamelled ware has increased 
to such an extent in recent years that Scottish makers have 
been unable to cope with it, and considerable supplies have 
had to be obtained from across the Border. 

A SOCIAL reunion has just been held as arranged by Messrs. 
Peace & Norquoy, steam joinery works, Port Street, Man- 
chester, and makers of Brady & Peace’s patent folding par- 
titions for schools, &c, who entertained their employés, 
numbering over seventy, at Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester. 
Both members of the firm were present and were joined bya 
few friends representing various branches of the building trade, 
including Mr. Newby, architect; Mr. Thomas, surveyor ; Mr. 
Brady, revolving shutter manufacturer; Mr. Barrett, con- 
tractor; Mr. Longworth, plumber; and Mr. Atkinsen, painter ; 
all of whom have business connections with the firm. After 
tea a short meeting was held, the chair being taken by Mr. 
Worquoy, who, on behalf of the firm, gave the employés a 
hearty welcome. He said, although the meeting had not been 
called to celebrate any particular event in their history, it 
might be interesting to those present to know that their firm 
was established in May 1870, and had now been in existence 
for a quarter of a century, and it was pleasing to him to see 
several men present who had been in the employ of the 
firm from fifteen to over twenty years, which proved that they 
had not only given satisfaction to their employers, but that they 
themselves considered they had got a comfortable situation. 
He assured them that the firm had always tried to treat their 
workmen in a fair and amicable way, and he quite believed in 
meetings of this kind, which were calculated to cement that 
feeling of friendship which should always exist between em- 
ployers and employed. Mr. Nicholson, shop foreman, proposed 
the first toast, ‘‘ Success to the Firm.” Mr. Peace, in responding 
to the toast, expressed the pleasure it had given him to be 
present on such an interesting occasion and to see such a 
large gathering of the workmen. At the conclusion of his 
remarks he proposed “ The Visitors,” and said he was pleased 
to see the building trade so well represented, not only by the 
architectural profession but by various others connected with 
that important branch of industry. Mr. Newby, architect, in 
responding to the toast, paid a high compliment to the firm 
for the way in which they attended to their business, and also 
to the superior and intelligent class of workmen in their 
employ. 


—, 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, NORFOLK SQUARE, W. 


Tus church, which was destroyed by fire rather more than a 
year ago, was reconsecrated on November 1. The old church 
was built of brick with Kentish rag facings, and had galleries. 
The fabric of the walls was fairly uninjured, but the whole of 
the wrought stonework was destroyed. The old walls were in 
part retained, being coated externally with red brick. Entirely 
new arcades have been built, considerably further apart than 
the old, and the material for this and other dressings is terra- 
cotta, The roof is of Oregon pine and deal, left unoiled and 
unvarnished, The thrust of the wide trusses is taken by con- 
crete pieces stretching across the aisles and on to new 
buttresses, the tops of which cover the concrete and serve as 
ventilation exits to flues left in the buttresses to ventilate the 
extensive basement. The slates are laid in concrete plaster in 
the manner introduced by the architect. 

The passages and chancel are floored with mosaic by 
Messrs. Turpin. The stalls and seats to nave, which are of 
somewhat Jacobean design, are of padouk, a hard and fine red 
wood from Burma, and have been executed by Messrs. Norman 
& Burt, of Burgess Hill. The brasswork is by Messrs, 
Thomason, of Birmingham. The font, which is not yet 
finished, is also of Jacobean design. The electric lighting 
has been carried out by Messrs. Sotheby to the architect’s 
designs, and is effected by suspending from the roofs a number 
of single lights with glass shades. 

A very fine organ has been erected by Messrs. Hill, the 
whole of the great organ being built out into the chancel. The 
principal feature of the outside is an ornate terra-cotta porch at 
the west end, with five gables covering three doorways and two 
recesses. The terra-cotta is by the Tamar and Coalville Co, 

The proposed terra-cotta belfry stage and spire has still to 
be carried out, as well as a carved oak canopy over the altar. 

At the east end of the south aisle a morning chapel ha 
been arranged on the site of the old gallery stairs. The con 
tractors are Messrs. Perry & Co., of the Tredegar Works, Bow 
and the architect is Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., of Chancery Lane 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE annual dinner of the supporters of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution took place on Thursday, November 7, in the Hall 
of the Carpenters’ Company, London Wall. Mr. John Mowlem 
Burt, J.P., D.L. (president) occupied the chair, supported by 
the Master of the Carpenters’ Company, Mr. J. C. Preston, 
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clerk to the company, Major Isaacs, Messrs. T. F. Rider, 
J. Randall, L. J. Maton, C. B. Trollope, H. Northcroft, G. Burt, 
Cc. Bird, T. Hall, C. Bussell, J. W. Duffield, J. Pearson, 
T. Stirling, Higgs, J. T. Bolding, Henslow and other friends of 
the charity, the company numbering about 160. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts were duly honoured, 
Major Brutton responding for the “Army and Navy,” and 
Major Charles Bird for the “ Auxiliary Forces.” 

The President, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
“Success to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution,” said -it was 
not very often that they “ brother chips” met round the festive 
board and enjoyed one another’s company as they were doing 
that evening. They occasionally ran a little counter to one 
another’s wishes, but they could have only one feeling in regard 
to this charity. It was usual on such occasions to submit a 
long string of facts and figures. He, however, would not 
trouble them with these, but would content himself with asking 
them to open their hearts and purses, and do all that they 
could for an institution which was doing its level best to provide 
for those who had seen brighter days, and to aid in bridging 
over the period between their active life and the time when 
they would be no more. He believed he had circulated more 
than 3,000 appeals for the Institution, and if these brought in 
only a pound apiece it would largely benefit the charity. He 
would, however, leave it to the good.sense and generosity of 
his hearers to do the very best they could, and he would couple 
the toast with the name of Mr. George Plucknett, the hon. 
treasurer, who had done such good work for the Institution, 
but whose health, he regretted, would not permit him to be 
present. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Maton gave“ The Worshipful Company of Carpenters.” 
The company had not only given the use of their magnificent 
hall, but were generous supporters of the charity. He believed, 
too, that none of the City companies had done more to further 
the particular trade with which it was connected than the 
Carpenters’ Company. 

Mr. E. Smith, master of the Carpenters’ Company, replied. 
He said that the bond of union between carpenters and 
builders was a close one, and it was most fitting that these 
banquets should be held in that hall. 

Mr. T. F. Rider, in an amusing speech, gave the toast of 
“The President.” The head of an Institution such as this 
should, he considered, possess three qualities. He should be a 
good-looking man, a good-tempered man and a good-hearted 
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man, He should further be well-known and respected, and no 
man better fulfilled all these essentials than their President 
that evening. The toast was well received, and the President 
briefly replied. 

The President next gave “ The Architects and Surveyors,” 
adding that not a few of the names in the contribution lists 
belonged to these bodies. 

Major Isaacs replied for the architectural profession, and 
spoke of the friendly feeling that should always exist between 
its members and the builders. He added that in some cases 
the builder had come forward and shown practical difficulties, 
thus saving the architect from a fiasco. 

Mr. C. B. Trollope replied for the surveyors. For many 
years he had had a large practice, and he had the deepest 
gratitude for the builders, from whom he had received every 
support. 

The President proposed the toast of “ The Visitors.” 

Mr. White, L.C.C., in replying, said that his sympathies 
were entirely with the builders, knowing as he did the hard- 
ships and difficulties they had to contend with. The ratepayers 
were paying much more than the value of the large works now 
being carried out by the London County Council, and he was 
doing all that he could to alter the conditions imposed upon 
builders, 

Mr. C. Preston, warden of the Carpenters’ Company, gave 
“The Vice-Presidents, Committee and Stewards,” to which 
Mr, Alexander Ritchie and Mr. Lough responded. 

In the course of the evening donations were announced 
amounting to 1,064, of which the large sum of 897/. appeared 
in the President’s list. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER EXPERIMENTS.* 


THE record made by automatic sprinklers in extinguishing or 
controlling fires in all classes of special hazards since their 
introduction has been a remarkable one, the more remarkable 
on account of the many known defective and partial equipments 
which, when the test came, either controlled the incipient fire 
with losses of varying amounts or proved total failures, Out of 
Too per cent. of sprinkler failures collated about 60 per cent. 
have been traced, in part, to fires starting at points where no 


* A paper read by Mr. Robert Jardine at the annual meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
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sprinklers were installed; in discredited systems; from in- 
sufficient water supply and where valves were found closed. 
Twenty per cent. were traced in part to failure of dry pipe 
valve, or defective and corroded sprinklers, frozen sprinkler 
system and bad construction of buildings. In the remaining 
20 per cent. no known cause could be assigned for the failures. 

Much of the bad work can be charged to an incomplete 
knowledge of the art ; to the greed and the competition of the 
sprinkler companies ; to the employing incompetent engineers 
and workmen ; to the selling of sprinkler devices to local pipe 
fitters and to the assured ; also to the acceptance of such work 
by soliciting inspectors who, anxious to secure premiums, are 
willing to accept such risks provided they were sprinklered, no 
matter how, nstalled. 

If with such installations the sprinklers can demonstrate 
their value as fire fighters, what can we expect of them when 
more carefully installed in, and fully protecting better classes 
of buildings, and covering smaller area, including closets, desks 
and other places not reached by the regularly placed heads ; 
using larger piping ; providing increased water capacity with 
ample water pressure ; and last, but not least, the careful super- 
vision and critical inspection of the painstaking and competent 
inspector? Have we not a right to expect even better results 
than those obtained in the past? 

In this connection I quote from Mr. S. A. Reed’s paper 
read before this Association two years ago :—“ Ifan equipment 
of automatic fire doors, automatic alarm and. automatic 
sprinklers is properly designed for its duty, and is in adjust- 
ment, the limit of loss is absolutely predictable. This is a 
theoretical proposition hard to controvert.” 

Also from Mr. R. W. Bourne’s paper of five years ago 
reading as follows :—“ That notwithstanding the total losses 
recently experienced, sprinklers are ahead in the west. Not as 
much as they will be in the future, as we are awaking to the 
fact that I stated in the beginning of my paper, ‘automatic 
sprinklers have come to stay.’ But let us use them intelligently. 
Employ the best means to make them as perfect as possible. 
Watch them, study them, be not blinded by the simple word 
‘automatic,’ but consider that a reduction in rate, if made, is 
for value received only, and insist on {its value being great. 
In this way only will the automatic sprinkler protection prove 
its worth.” 

The success of the New England factory mutuals writing 
this class of business has caused other mutuals and an aggre- 
gation of individual underwriters called Lloyds to organise in 


competition, causing in late years a rapid and sustained 
increase of sprinkler installations in our best class of hazards. 
The passing of many of these risks from our control is one of 
the nightmares that haunt the waking and sleeping moments 
of the local agents, many of the special agents and not a few of 
the general agents. Toagain gain control of the business lost 
and to retain the risks which are or are about to be equipped ~ 
is one of the problems not fully solved by our managers, It is 
desirable that they will soon find the true solution of this 
problem. 

Meanwhile the average field man realises that a condition 
and not a theory confronts him ; however much he may have 
in the past decried automatic equipments as “rate cutters,” he, 
with the passage of time, and noting the success of companies 
other than his own, realises that these equipments are also 
“loss reducers.” In this connection the records of the com- 
panies will not be amiss. 

The official statement of eighteen of the New England 
factory mutuals shows a premium income in five years of 
23,608,110 dols. ; the loss account shows an expenditure of 
5,189,885 dols., a ratio of 22 per cent. 

Since organisation about four and a half years ago, one 
of the leading Lloyds writing protected lists has absorbed 
1,000,0co dols. in premiums, returning a fraction over 10 per 
cent. in payment for losses. 

A prominent insurance agency located at Providence, R.I., 
shows a net premium account on sprinklered plants in seven 
years and ten months of 524,704.61 dols., and losses of 
57;941.73 dols., a loss ratio of about 114 per cent. 

It is to be regretted the premium receipts on this class of 
business written in this territory cannot be obtained collectively 
from the stock companies. The losses on approved sprinklered 
equipments since the organisation of the Improved Risk Com- 
mittee, five and a half years ago, aggregate 21,750.95 dols. 

Like everything else, sprinkler equipments have their 
degrees of comparison. Stated in a general way, they are 
either excellent, good, fair, medium or bad. The bad equip- 
ment is thoroughly bad, and originally installed to obtain a 
reduction in rate; such installation is placed in the cheapest 
manner. It has fallen by the wayside, is neglected by its 
former friends. The medium and fair equipments may be 
classed under one head. Installed in the earlier years, the 
sprinklers may be found badly placed, covering too large a 
head area, supplied through mains and risers too small, with 
insufficient water supply or light pressure, while nooks and 
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corners, closets and desks are not protected, and in all pro- 
bability buildings adjoining or exposing may have no sprinklers, 
Such equipments may sometimes extinguish, but more often 
hold fires in check until aided by hose or other fire appliances. 

The good installation covers all points needing protection. 
The sprinklers are placed to cover 89 square feet of wood sur- 
face, including all closets, rooms, stairways and elevator shafts, 
decks, galleries and fixed tables, and are connected to piping 
of schedule size properly installed, supplied with water from 
two good sources. An equipment of this grade will have 
excellent water pressure, but primary water supply may be 
obtained through a connection smaller than the sprinkler riser. 
Such an equipment is usually expected to ccntrol and extin- 
guish any fire starting within its limits. 

Defective equipments give us our losses. Standard equip- 
ments furnish our profits. First class equipments under proper 
care can be relied upon at all times not only to check but in 
nine cases out of ten to extinguish a fire starting beneath its 
protection. The tenth case, as a rule, is put out with small loss 
by private hose or city fire department. Many losses result 
from not placing the sprinkler heads properly. In Chicago 
particularly economy of water-supply and pressure is studied 
by having the sprinklers properly placed and covering all out 
of the way corners ; this rule has been rigidly carried out for a 
number of years, with the result of fewer heads opening in a 
fire and decreased losses. Chicago’s example can be profitably 
adopted by other inspection bureaus. 

It should not be overlooked that automatic sprinklers are 
installed to extinguish a fire in its incipiency, and if it becomes 
a fire of any magnitude, it is because the sprinklers have failed 
to perform their function. That failure may be caused by a 
lack of water pressure ; in many cases it probably is. 

The New England factory mutuals have the highest 
standard for fire protection appliances in the country. They 
have also the best system of inspection, but many of the 
western inspectors know, in certain portions of our territory 
the junior mutuals’ standard is somewhat of a sham and their 
inspections a humbug. The majority of the smaller mutuals 
and Lloyds have no particular standard of excellence for a 
sprinkler equipment. They want the best; if not too bad 
many take what they can get, hoping should fires occur they 
will start where the sprinklers are located. Some of the better 
classes of these mutuals and Lloyds have good inspectors and 
solicit business ranging from fair to excellent. They are 
strong competitors, and no matter what rate may be made, they 


always stand ready to drop below us. A solicitor for one of 
these companies in St. Louis one day when talking of a risk 
remarked, “ No matter what the board rate will be, our rate will 
be 10 per cent. lower.” 

It is such competition we have to meet. These under- 
writers, in company with a sprinkler agent, call upon a manu- 
facturer and offer certain rates for a stated number of years, 
often 50 per cent. below tariff, if he will equip his premises with 
automatics. When the sprinkler contract is made the insur- 
ance contract is often closed at the same time, therefore, unless 
stock companies or their representatives are prepaid to make 
special rates to go into effect on completion and acceptance of 
the equipment, the quicker these companies retire from the 
field of such competition the better. 

The reported general record of fires starting under automatic 
sprinklers in this country shows an average of about thirteen 
sprinklers opening to each fire. Of these 70 per cent. were 
extinguished by the opening of from one to five heads, 25 per 
cent, between five and forty heads; and about 5 per cent. 
above the latter number, in each case successfully checking or 
extinguishing the fires. 

The inspector of the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters 
places the average number of sprinklers opening in each fire 
in his territory at six, the maximum being 141. In the 
states tributary to Chicago, the number of sprinklers opening in 
eleven good and acceptable equipments for fires reported to date 
this year exceeded the general average by about two to one, 
the average being twenty-four and a half, and ranging from one 
to eighty-eight heads in each fire. In 36 per cent. of these 
fires not to exceed three sprinkler heads opened in 64 per cent. 
In seven of the eleven fires reported the sprinklers did extra- 
ordinary and valuable work. In the case of a warehouse 
where twenty-two heads opened the sprinklers did better 
service than the thirty streams brought to bear on the blaze by 
the fire department, and singular to relate, in spite of the large 
amount of water thrown on the stock no loss was reported on 
the building. The loss on stock was 7,500 dols. 

A recent fire in the straw cutting-room of a paper mill filled 
and piled high with cut straw opened thirty-seven heads out of 
the sixty installed. The loss was settled for 499.37 dols., 
showing what sprinklers can do under 75 Ibs. of water 
pressure at grade. A third fire started in the finishing 
floor of a frame furniture finishing and warehouse building. 
The blaze, which was supposed to be of spontaneous origin, 
soon attacked several barrels of varnish, opening eighty-eight 
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heads on four floors. These, aided by six streams from the 
fire department, extinguished the fire with a loss of but 
800 dols. on building, while the water damage to stock was 
settled at 14,200 dols. The total was but 15 per cent. of the 
insurance carried. It is conceded that, had it not been for the 
sprinklers the loss in this case might have been total on the 
warehouse and contents, and in all probability the fire would 
have extended to the main factory adjacent. These fires, and 
a fourth opening forty-three heads in a jute picker room, 
successfully extinguishing the fire at a loss of but 3,000 dols , 
are quoted as practical illustrations to impress inspectors with 
the necessity of insisting in maintaining a fairly high standard 
in sizes of piping, and to have in the water supply one source 
at least capable of discharging a good volume at a fair pressure, 
when an extraordinary number of sprinklers open. 

When preparing specifications for the materials entering 
into the construction of bridges and buildings, boilers, &c., 
engineers and architects compute the strength of the materials 
to be used on a basis known as the safety factor. This factor 
exceeds the actual conditions called for under the specifications 
by five for bridges, four for buildings, while boilers are expected 
to be constructed of material capable of resisting six times the 
strain or pressure to be placed in them. 

Such a factor in a less degree should enter into all sprinkler 
constructions. Why should it not? We should know that, 
when we reduce or cut a rate in two, what we are making the 
reduction for, whether it is for an equipment the limit of which 
will successfully extinguish fires to say about twenty sprinklers, 
or whether there should be enough capacity in the main pipes 
and sustaining pressure behind it to successfully cope with a fire 
opening 50 per cent. of the sprinklers supplied trough the 
largest riser. Under the stock companies’ schedule this riser 
is 5 inches in diameter, supplying 150 heads. If such an 
installation will perform the latter work it certainly must the 
former, and as the companies buy the equipments they should 
insist upon receiving the full value for their money at the hands 
of the sprinkler contractors. 

The standard of the stock companies is not so high but that 
it can be carried out where the assured desires first-class pro- 
tection. It is practical and not ideal, not so rigid but that it 
can be adapted to the various classes of hazards to be protected, 
It really grades below that of the New England factory mutuals, 
but as a rule the standard is carried out in better faith, before 
the companies will take favourable action. 

Before passing to the consideration of the acceptable equip- 


ment it will be well to note that sprinkler heads, however good 
they may be in the majority of hazards, cannot for protection 
purposes be of much service in those portions of sugar and 
glucose refineries, rag, straw and sulphite paper mills, metal 
stamping works, coffee mills, tanneries, distilleries and like 
hazards, where corrosive vapours abound, which sometimes 
open, but most always seal the sprinkler, preventing its opening 
by heat. There is no sprinkler on the market to-day that will 
long withstand such vapours unless treated with a composition 
specially compounded to resist such corrosive elements, and 
then only for a limited time. Until a device is constructed on 
a principle to resist such elements, the conservative underwriter 
must regard automatic installations in the various classes of 
hazards enumerated with more or less suspicion. 

The approved automatic equipment consists of installing 
acceptable sprinklers above the pipes, each head to cover 56 to 
80 square feet of wood surface on all floors of a building, the 
area being determined by construction, character of occupancy, 
water supply and pressure. Necessarily open joist construc- 
tion requires sprinklers closer than a plain ceiling, with heads 
lower to secure the maximum overhead distribution. This 
distance may be stated as 3 inches for end and + inch fall for 
each successive sprinkler grading toward the riser, Additional 
heads are usually placed around and in stairways and elevator 
shafts ; in concealed spaces, closets, under decks, runways, 
fixed work benches, tables and other spaces which cannot be 
reached by sprinklers placed under ceilings. This will include 
grain and flour elevator heads, between elevator legs, in wind 
and refuse spouts and conveyers and as the judgment of the 
inspector may dictate. 

In all cases sprinklers subjected to corrosive vapours must 
be treated with a good non-corrosive compound. Piping must 
be of good quality, suitable for the purpose intended, wrought- 
iron or steel for exposed and cast-iron for underground work. 
The size of the main piping should be determined by the 
greatest number of sprinklers on a floor as follows :—One 
sprinkler, 3 inch pipe, three for 1 inch pipe, five for 17 inch, 
eight for 14 inch, sixteen for 2 inch, twenty-four for 23 inch, 
forty for 3 inch, sixty for 3} inch, ninety for 4 inch, 150 for 
s-inch pipe. If the number of sprinklers exceed 150 there 
should be two risers. 

For a wet system in one building, connection may be made 
to main riser at top and bottom, each connection having alarm 
check valve connected to alarm gong. For more than one 
building, wet or dry system, an underground trunk line will be 
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required, The various sources of water supply should connect 
into this line, each properly checked against the other. All 
underground check valves should be accessible. 

The branch connections from trunk line to lead into each 
building must connect at bottom of each riser underground ; 
each branch to be provided with a shut-off valve having cast- 
iron box with valve rod and padlocked cover extending 3 feet 
‘above ground, or patented indicator post valves. Shut-off 
valves are also required on street water main branch in building 
under tanks, wet alarm and dry pipe valves, and on branch 

mains passing into adjoining buildings where the area does not 
require over forty sprinklers on a floor. 

Where valuable stocks are susceptible to water damage 
shut-off and drain-valves placed on cross mains on each floor 
are needed. When two or more tanks, gravity or pressure, or 
a combination of both are used in connection with another 
source of water-stpply, check valves will be*required at the 
bottom of each supply pipe, or if gravity and pressure 
tanks are placed one above the other, the supply from each 
can connect into a single pipe, provided the separate supply 
pipes from each tank are properly checked, and a check valve 
placed at the bottom of the single pipe. 

All wet systems should be provided with alarm and check 
valves, each check having a 13-inch or 14-inch by-pass. In 
addition to their value as alarm valves, these devices can, by 
pumping an excess pressure into the system above them, 
prevent water hammer and giving false alarms; also by their 

_use prevent the deposit of sediment in pipes caused by a 
variation of water-pressure where direct systems are used. 

Suitable alarm gongs must be provided for each system, for 
two or more systems annunciator and gong so located at points 
selected as to give the best results. 

In cold rooms or buildings dry pipe valves should be 
enclosed in warm closets, and care must be exercised to have 
the ceilings of such closets as high as possible to prevent an 
accumulation of water on top of the valves from extending 
outside of the closet and freezing, thus rendering the device 
useless for protection purposes. All valves must be strapped 
or sealed open. 

Shut-off and check valves must be of acceptable manu- 
facture and of straightway pattern. The fittings for piping on 
risers and branch mains, and elbows above and including 
2-inch, to be water or long-turn pattern, 

The water-supply can be obtained from waterworks mains, 
gravity or pressure tanks, elevated cisterns or reservoirs, or from 


fire-pumps. If dependent upon waterworks service, street 
main should not be less than 6 inches in size, and when 


-pressure is from light to fair must be “gridironed ” or laid in 


circuit. Light pressure is defined as 25 lbs. or under; medium, 
25 to 4o lbs. ; fair, 40 to 50; good, 50 to 60; excellent, 80.lbs. 
and over. Light or medium pressure is not generally recom- 
mended unless reinforced by a source of water-supply of greater 
pressure. 

Gravity tanks can be of wood, iron or steel, elevated 15 feet 
or more above the highest sprinkler in the building. No tank 
smaller than 5,000 gallons capacity will be accepted. If a 
larger tank is required its capacity can be determined by 
multiplying one-half of the number of sprinklers installed on a 
floor by the figure 15 (representing gallons), and this product 
again by Io, representing minutes The total will represent 
the number of gallons required. Where area, construction or 
occupancy call for a quantity of water greater than 12,000 
gallons, such quantity with the number of tanks and their 
location may be left to the discretion of the inspector. Tanks 
should not be connected with hydrants or stand-pipe service. 
Where more than one building of a group is equipped, the best 
practices call for the tank on a separate wood or iron tower 
clear of all buildings. If such structure by reason of location 
is impractical, the least hazardous building may be selected. 
Either altitude gauge, approved low-water electric alarm, or 
chain cord and foot gauge tell-tale, properly placed on covered 
pulleys will be accepted. 

Steel pressure tanks of a cylindrical form have proved to be 
an important factor in the extinguishment of many fires. In 
many cases they are preferred to complete the sources of water 
supply, particularly in high buildings. 

These tanks are two-thirds filled with water, the remaining 
third with atmospheric air, charged to a pressure of not less 
than 70 lbs. They are usually placed on the roof floor, but 
sometimes are found housed on the roof. Of small water 
capacity, comparatively, their value lies in the high initial 
pressure at which they discharge water. They vary in size, 
ranging from 2,000 to 4,000 gallons of water. Where large 
areas Or occupancy require greater water capacity, two or 
more tanks can be connected. Good practices call for a 
separate tank for each building where the area requires a 
4-inch riser. If there is more than one tank and more than 
one protected building it will be found advantageous to con- 
nect the tanks together in the manner already described. 
Tanks must be provided with air pressure and water gauges. 
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If a fire pump is selected as one of the sources of water- 

supply, it should be located in a fireproof house separate from 
‘other buildings, or placed’in a fireproof room in the boiler- 

house easy of access, and so arranged that the engineer can 
escape in case of danger. The pump should have not less than 
one hour supply of water stored in a cistern, or the supply may 
be taken from an-adjacent body of water. The-capacity of the 
pump will depend upon the area of the protected buildings and 
the number of hydrants (if any) it has to supply. It should not 
be less than 500 gallons capacity per minute for small plants, 
and up to 1,500 ‘gallons for plants of largest size. Pumps should 
have approved steam governors with three shut-off valves for 
automatic service, and’ two-inch priming pipe connecting with 
special tank, service tank or city water mains. For the proper 
protection of the plant the pump should constantly be in 
motion maintaining water pressure on the system at all times, 
or if the companion source of water-supply is graded as good, 
the governor may be set at about five pounds below the regular 
pressure to operate ‘automatically should the first source of 
water-supply be reduced below its normal pressure. Under 
such conditions the pump must be tested every day. For the 
proper maintenance of steam a self-recording gauge with con- 
nection between the pump and throttle valve will be} required, 
the records of pressure being preserved for inspection. 

In selecting two sources of water-supply, other matters being 
equal, the sources. costing the least to maintain should be pre- 
ferred by the companies. If city water pressure is light on the 
upper floors, but sustained by being drawn from larger street 
mains through a branch connection of larger area than the 
riser, the secondary source should have a high initial pressure, 
such as is given by pressure tanks. Where the city pressure is 
high, and particularly where small street mains are the rule, it 
may be found best to back such pressure by quantity, as repre- 
sented in gravity tanks. Where there are no street mains 
recourse must be had to a combination of pressure and gravity 
tanks with the fire pump. Ifthe building is of small or fair 
area, a pressure and gravity tank, or tanks, may be found 
sufficient, but if the building is large or the plant is composed 
of a group of protected and unprotected buildings, the fire pump 
will have'to be adopted as the principal agent for supply and 
pressure to sprinklers, stand pipes and hydrants. 

In many improved risks the fire pump forms the principal 
of the two sources of supply, but unless means are devised to 
keep a mechanical check on the assured, it will be found in the 
majority of cases, even in large plants, the pressure from the 


pump will not be maintained on systems. Often the pump will 
be found in bad order. Pumps are sometimes found in bad 
locations, as was the case in the:Collins plant at Jackson, 


Mich., which burned recently. 


Secondary sources of water-supply must have connection 
with the sprinkler system as large as the primary supply. They 
may, and sometimes are, called upon to act as such. 

Such, gentlemen, form the essentials of the approved or 
standard equipments. Aided by intelligent and careful profes- 
sional inspections made not less than three timesa year, and by 
weekly inspections by the assured, it is designed to reduce the 
number of sprinkler failures and to cut down the losses by fire 
tothe minimum. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Architect and Contract Reporter. 


SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER. (Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of the ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 


“UNION” PATTERN. 


in payment. 


Date 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s. ; Six Months, 10s. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


175 


2D: 


ma) 
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THE 


Architect und Contract Peporter, 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


[Extract from alecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
“fe ns Smith, F.RILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
os a numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° . ° - © O 6 
For Quarter Page . ° ° ° ° » 210 0 
For Half Page . . yon ° ° » 410 O 
For a page c s ° ° ° ° - 8 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ° ° - © 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


er Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page ; Is. per 
ine. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


| Washing Troughs, &c, at Workhouses. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMPFIELD.—Dec. 4,— For Building }Schools, Messrs. 
Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Rebuilding Red- Lion Inn, 


Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under- 


Lyne. 
BATTERSEA.—Dec. 12.—-For Electrically Lighting the 
Parish, Mr. W. Marius Wilkins, Municipal Buildings, 


Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BELFAST.— Nov. 26.— For Building Baths, Lavatories, 
Messrs, Young & 
Mackenzie, Belfast. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of 
an Iron or Steel Bridge 40 Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide, at 
St. Lucia. Castries Town Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

' BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Dec. 9.—For Building Boiler House, 
Chimney Shaft, &c., at the Workhouse. Mr. R. Stevenson, 
Architect, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

CAMBERWELL.—Nov. 25.—For Paving Various Streets. 
Mr. O. S. Brown, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Camberwell. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.— Noy. 23.—For the Construction of Sea 
Defences, Sewers, Storm Overflow, Shaping Cliffs, Drainage of 
Subsoil, &c. Mr. T. H. Baker, Architect, Colchester. 

CoLNE.—Nov. 25.—For Bakery, Abattoirs, Retaining Wall, 
&c. Mr. G. Bower, Architect, 1 Dixon’s Chambers, Colne, 
Lancashire. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 1.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Eulin, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven. 

DARWEN.— Dec. 16.—For Building Model Lodging-house. 
Messrs. Woods & Thackeray, Architects, Albert Buildings, 
Darwen. 

Dinas.—Dec. 3.—For Building School, &c. 
Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Rhondda. 

EAST GRINSTEAD —Nov. 25.—For Building Infectious 
Hospital. Mr. Wm. Willis Gate, Architect. 

FULHAM.—Nov. 26.—For Alteration of Premises to 
adapt them to the Purposes of a Fire Station. Mr. H. Dela 
Hooke, London County Council Offices, Spring Gardens, S,W. 

FULHAM.—Nov. 27.—For Making-up and Paving Ryecroft 
Street. Mr. Chas. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

GOSBERTON.—Nov. 23.—For Reseating and Reflooring 
Church. Rev. E. T. Hudson, The Vicarage, Gosberton, Lin- 
colnshire. 

GUILDFORD.—Nov. 26.—For Additions, &c, to Cromwell 
House. Mr. A. J. Sturgess, Architect, Guildford. 

GUILDFORD.—Nov. 26.—For Wood and Iron Shed at 
Cemetery. Mr. A. J. Sturgess, Architect, High Street 
Chambers, Guildford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— Nov. 28.—For Building Mill, Weaving 
Shed, Engine-house, Boiler-house, Long Chimney, Dynamo- 
house, Workpeople’s Dining-rooms and Outbuildings. Messrs, 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

LATHOM.—Nov. 26 —For the Supply of 800 Tons of Cast- 
iron Water Pipes of Various Sizes. Messrs. Wood & Brodie, 
3 Cock Street, Liverpool. 

LONDON, BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY.— 
Dec. 14.—For Construction of a Double Line of Railway 
between Earlswocd and Coulsdon. Mr. A, Sarle, London 
Bridge Terminus. 

PATRICROFT.—Dec. 13.—For Building Stabling, &c. 
Arthur C. Turley, Borough Engineer. 

PIRBRIGHT.—Nov. 26.—For Porch and Cloak Room to 
Schools. Messrs. Welman & Street, Architects, Church Street, 
Godalming. 

PoRTMADOC.—Dec. 10.—For Erection of an Intermediate 
and Technical School. Mr.: W. H. Dashwood Capel, St. 
John Square, Cardiff. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 30.—For Pulling-down Lime Shed and 
Erecting a Purifying House. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

TREDEGAR.—Dec. 2.—For Additions to Schools. Messrs: 
James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. , 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Nov. 25.—For Lavatories, &c., for 
Town Hall. The Borough Surveyor. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Nov. 22.—For Making-up and Laying 
Concrete Flags. in Various Streets. Mr. G. W. Holmes, 
A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

West Ham.—Dec. 3.—For the Erection of a Block of 
School Buildings and Appurtenances, Messrs. J. S. Newman 
& Jacques, 2 Fen Court, E.C. 

WILLESDEN.—Nov. 26.—For Making-up and Paving 
Various Roads. Mr. O. Claude Robson, Public Offices, Dyne 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. ; 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Nov. 29.—For Additions, &c. to 
Board School. Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 102 Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton. 


Mr. Jacob 


Mr. 
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TENDERS. a alee ae 
——— For Lighting Public Baths by a hee for the Town Council. 
ALVERSTOKE, CROMPTON & Co. (accepted) j : .£215 0 O 
For Building Villa at Alverstoke, Gosport, for Mr. W. E. 
Churcher. Mr. H. A. F, Smiru, Architect, Gosport. CARSHALTON. 
W. R. Light & Son . : : - £2,940 o o| For Erection of Billiard-room at Hill House, Carshalton! for 
W. Hill & Co, , : : ; - : 2030 eon Captain Thos. Goodson, J.P.. Mr. R. M. CH ART, 
J. Croad . : ; : : ; ; 2,027.00" 1D Architect, pene, . 
C, M. Dash ; ; : - ; : 9 2,00TmsO2 0 D..stewatt tr : : F : ; cL AS 5eiOe O 
W. Ward & Son. - ss. » . 2,789 0, 0:| .,D. Waller, jun. oon) oe ag 6 5 i a 
C. LEAR & SON (accepted) ; é ; eer cals ie) J. Burges. : » 370°%0RO 
ANDOVER. E, J. BUNAUD, Wallington (deeb. ‘ »4 +353 EEO 
For : Laying Drains, &c. Mr. ALFRED PURKESS, Borough CROYDON. 
rer babe Tiare For Construction of Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, Ventilators, 
&c., in Connection, for the Croydon Rural District 
WH. presen? Bournemouth . ie ‘8 . Council. Mr. R. M. CHART, Surveyor, Croydon. 
F. BEALE, Andoved accepled ) t ; : 171 15 0 Quantities by Messrs. FRANKLIN & ANDREWS, Ludgate 
Digging Well, &0, ae 
Ba W. Langridge, Croydon . s . 5 . 42,1094 'G.. 0 
en ad H ees ge King, Battersea ; ; A -EAT,950 0 OnO 
R accepted y : ‘ : ihihen-p og Free & Sons, Maidenhead : : : hf 7,620/00 0 
ASHFORD. G. Bell, Tottenham . f , : ; "T4750 +0 
For Furnishing New Board Schools. Sy Kavanagh, Tolworth . 4 : x .-I,350%0F O 
BENNETT FURNISHING Co, (accepted ) etry ee cis? bo) W. Wadey, Stoke Newington . 4 . «#1527590 O 
BECKENHAM. E. Iles, Mitcham Common 6 : ; 2 RL 24'§4407" 0 
Jal Lee, Southall : 3 3. HI2QPtO 74 
For Building a Kitchen (Contract No. 1), and for Works of S. Hupson, Streatham Hill (accepted ) : + 1,011 1740 


Drainage (Contract No 2) at the George Inn, Beckenham, 
Kent. Mr. ROBERT M. CHarRT, Architect, "Union Bank 
Chambers, Croydon. 
sprain Contract No. I. 
aller, jun. , 2 E : ; : el (ome) 
_E. Goulder . F : : : : : are rome) 
.F,G. Howard ., z : ; : 3 . M4AgtIs 0 
Contract No. 2. 
D. Waller, jun, . . : : : : » 79 10 
E.G. Howard ? . 3 : : : siaies SQES 
E. Goulder . ; : ; ; ‘ 3 ot 69.0 


o0o°0 


BEN RHYDDING. 


DERBY. 


For Erection of New Government Offices, Derby, for the Com- 


missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


Foster & Dicksee_ . : : £99597 rome) 

W.E. Shaw - , 2 A : 8,658 7 oO 

Walker & Slater ; A - d ‘* 7 13s 40ORtOmO 

Bowman & Sons 5 : C ; : 5 9-040 = 0 

W. Walkerdine : 3 . 737 OG OmsO 

W. EATON, Derby (accepted) . : " = 75358 Oo 
DORCHESTER. 


For Construction of Drive, for Mr. W. A. G. Walker. Mr. B. | For Carrying-out Works at Dorset County Hospital, Dorchester. 
Mr. 


WALKER, Surveyor, The Exchange, Bradford. 
W. Barraud, Randall Well Street, Bradford « £170i_ 04 0 


A. L. T. TILLEY, Architect, 16 Cornhill, Dorchester. 
C. E, SLADE, South Street (accepted ) . : _£28F 0 Oo 


No. 16,610, 


re —— 


ail mm ATT inhi inimn ATT i ai 
chi a 


LARCEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, f 


&c., to suit ull requiremeuts, viz. details of work and price, to were by means of the 
ertical Berew: Rod and stage Lcrigt or Cord 


| SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fenlight 
|} Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks an 


and other Metal Work, &c., &c. 


| "[MPERVIOU S 


[ENT * 
nes ON. The New Impregnable 


THE “XIT’ 


Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural | 


|| GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
LOW PRICES. SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


-1Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and ners for 
se one or both sides... 


PANIC. EXIT BOLTS, 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. . 3°,J%, Eolid 


THE 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE |{/)/220: 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST. SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


re 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 


Section Tongue 
Bolt, 


| THE “EXODUS,” @ 


Weather and 


R OB T. ADAMS’ PATENT. ARTH UR We éPAMy FA. ae T.. Thief Proof, 


“Neat, Simple, 
‘and Strong. 


ROBT. AD AMS, Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, "sb. Lo oateeeatateee oe 
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HASSOCKS. 


For Detached Villa, Stanford Avenue, Hassocks, for Mr. 
Mr. CLAYTON BOTHAM, Architect, 


-£ 


W. G. Robinson. 
42 Ship Street, Brighton. 
Saunders & Sons, Brighton. 
Oram, Burgess Hill . : ¢ 
Norman & Burt, Burgess Hill . 
Taylor & Kensett, London ; : 
Box & Turner, Ardingly . 
Downer, Burgess Hill : : : “ 
HOLLANDS, Hurstpierpoint (accepted) . 


HAMPSTEAD MARSHALL. 


1,987 
1,942 


1,820 


1,775 


1,450 
1,429 


2,066 


KIDDERMINSTER. 


For the Formation of Footpath, Retaining Walls, Widening, 
Kerbing, Channelling and Metalling Portion of Sutton 
Road, Kidderminster Foreign, for the Kidderminster Rural 


re) Council. Mr. G. J. SHEPHERD, Surveyor, 
oO 69 Chester Road, Kidderminster. 
O T. Vale, Stourport . ; ; . ; £2058 tO 
6 G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted) . . 232 4 Ome 
O Surveyor’s estimate. ‘ : ; : +, 2450 Om 
fo) 
O LITT LEBOROUGH. 

For Building Seven Cottages, Shore Road, Littleborough, Mr. 


For Taking Down and Rebuilding the Schools, for the Trustees. 


Mr. JAMES H. MONEY, 


Architect; The Broadway, New- 


IF. H, SHUTTLEWORTH, Architect, Littleborough. 


Accepted Tenders. 

W. Henderson, Littleborough, mason. 
J. A. Howarth, Littleborough, joiner. 
J. Purdy, Rochdale, plasterer. 

S. Barnes, Todmorden, slater. 

J. Mills, Littleborough, plumber. 

J. Troughton, Littleborough, painter. 


bury. 
E. C. James : ‘ ; ‘ : : PLAC 0 110 
G. Elms - : 2 330° 0 0 
G. Brown . : : : : : ME s2Oe TO FO 
POPE & Co., East Woodhay (accepied ) 7 813710. 40 


HORSHAM. 


For Construction of Shed for Steam-roller, 


Rural District Council. 


Pannett Bros. : ; - : 
Peters & Son 4 : F : 
Murrell . 8 : i 
Rowland Bros. - : : 


M. Etheridge : : : 
J. POTTER (accepted) . : 


IPSWICH. 


For Alterations to Lavatory of Grand Jury Room at the Shire 
Hall, St. Helen’s, Ipswich, for the Suffolk County Council. 


Mr. MILLER, County Surveyor. 


Parkington & Son, Ipswich . . . 


A. Stearn & Son, Ipswich 

Crisp & Smith, Ipswich 
G. A. Kenny, Ipswich . : é é 
B. BIRD, jun., Ipswich (accepied). 


Mr. W. DENGATE, Surveyor. 


LONDON. 


For Building Six Dwelling-houses, Duckett Street, Stepney. 
Mr. HENRY ROBERTS, Architect. 


&c., for the Horsham 


W. T. ELLIS, jun. (accepted ) 
For Mission Hall and Choir Vestry at Nunhead, for the 


. £1,800" 16 Bo 


-£97 2 0 Trustees of the Cheltenham College Mission. Messrs. C. 
97.9 0 & A. N. INNES, Architect, 27 Queen Street, E.C. Quanti- 
93 I0 oO ties by Mr. G. SILVESTER. 

33 i : Mission Hall and Vestry. 
. 77:10 0 Downs. . . . : . - : . £880 0 oO 
Marsland : 71 1045 ee0m80 
Parker. é ; : ) 820%.0130 
Hart Bros. . 5 <o S1OMO tO 
Balaam Bros, : 2 (740) aCr 40 
Richardson. . : ; c : f 17 7.2158 O ehO 

Mission Hall.only. 

Downs b ° : ; . é : -£765 0 oO 
£7 2x05 50 Marsland » bag hi5nfo. 70 
5) Mey Ie) Parker. ‘ wd 1949 ONO 
py OAaTOenO Hart Bros. est 7.13) SOMEO 
: Ose TAs Oo Balaam Bros, : ( : : » 645 0 O 
; »')44)10! so Richardson . Ke ? «2 630.710 Fo 


SPRAGUE & CO., 

Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 

Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and-care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
mY ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE's: TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
H 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 ae cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimenson avplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., **“vontox We ™ 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, “Reduced, Coloured. 
i Telegrams, * OLDAOCRES. LONDON.”’ 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON,|. 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
¥ i descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 


Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT -FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


_DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


» SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

‘Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURs, 
Sols Agents for the United Kingdom— .- 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


«| QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHRD 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In ieather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High-Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C, 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


OSHS: Gi ams ha = = ee Ss Se a 
P@F New and Extensive Works have just been opened 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, \/4\ 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide), 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths: (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 


UANTITIES, &c., KELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staft 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in.'by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W: HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.d. 


WOO0D-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM), 


For Churehes, Sehools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


Tuos. CREGORY &CO. 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


YY i! Clapham Junction, S.W. 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c 


with lete and “up-to-date” plant, t ble th ht 
London—Great New Street. Fleet Street, E.C. Sola keasaakcnece te Ge salih eidine horace: \ : NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC 
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LONDON— continued. 


For Electric-light Wiring and Fittings, for the Committee of | For Extendin 
Brompton, S.W. Mr. 
WILLIAMS, A.M.I1.C.E., Consulting Engineer. 


the Cancer Hospital, 


Wiring. 
Crompton & Co. . : 5 : 
Rashleigh, Phipps & Co. 

H. M. Leats 
DRAKE & GORHAM (accepted ) 
Sotheby & Co 


Cutting-away ay ie 
Crompton & Co. . : 

Sotheby & Co. 

H. M. Leaf . 

DRAKE & GORHAM (accepted ) 
Rashleigh, Phipps & Co. 


Fittings, exclusive of eles 


Rashleigh, Phipps & Co. : - 
Crompton & Co. . - : ; 
HM. Leafy. 

DRAKE & GORHAM (accepted) 
-Sotheby & Co, . 


For Providing and Fixing a Complete System of Low-pressure 
Hot Water Apparatus for Warming Portion of New 


Board School, 
Architect. 
J. Gibbs & Son 
Maguire & Son . ° 
J. Richardson & Co. . 
G. Davis : 
Jones & Attwood. : 
T. Green & Son, Limited 
J. Defries & Sons, Limited. 
J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited . 
J. Fraser & Son, ; . 


South Tottenham. 


For Providing Additional enestice Surface in ie North and 
North-east Classrooms of the Bloomfield Road School, 


Plumstead. 
W. G Cannon & Sons . . . 
J. F. Clarke & Sons. ; 5 ° 
J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited . 5 ‘ 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . : 


L 


ONDON— continued, 


g the System of Low-pressure Hot-water Appa- 


MORGAN ratus, Church Street School, Stoke maven 
G. Davis ; : . £186 0 oO 
W. G. Cannon & Sons 5 ; : : 108 ‘15 50 
J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited . - : : : 710 oO 
: meee : T. Green & Son, Limited . - : 4 06 oO 
; hes ap A Duffield & Co. : ; : SHVO? CO 
. ‘ oe Pa J. F. Clarke & Sons « VIO ROIs 
: ‘ 293 I0 0 For Works at Edward Street Tragetettel ‘School, Deptford, 
with a View to Adapting Building for Purposes of Special 
Good. School and also for the Accommodation of Girls and 

"45 Infants. 


5 Aoi 


0 Oo 

OOo) AoBlack 6 Sonaeweey . £426 0 Oo 

: 25 Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works 
. ot: 129 eo Limited . ; ; 142050 6a 
. ey Pictebmsicd = 2) J.&C. Bowyer . ws ae © $964 0S 
W. Akers & Co. . ; ; - : oe - 2839: 7FOTO 
F 5) TPSscaR6 E. Proctor . . : - 300 0 O 
107, 8 0 S, Frampton : : 5 . 298-0 50 
OO LLTALO J. Kiddle & Son . : 2 .247O FO 
86 19 oO For,Provision of School for See Instrugdant in Connection 
. 77 14 0 “with the Bath Street School, City Road. Two New Rooms 


present Cookery 
Mr Log BAIGEY. 


: ie . T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
: : N. Lidstone : : ; - OmsO 
: 4330 fe McCormick & Sons . ; : : Ro of 40 
: 399 0 ©} Killby & Gayford 2 3. 8 I es res 
: Sh ; . J. Grover & Son) 3) Se ae eee 2,047 0 O 
: ae > 6 ||) W. Shurmur ; hee 2,898 0 o 
, war bis Dove Bros. 5 ‘ . “ .. 2,8979 050 
: se ee EH SS Williams & Son’. a. 2,864 0 0 
: % Staines a : : é , <, 21037 ao O 
W. M. Dabbs : : ; : : ».  2,OLe 0 we 
E Lawrance & Sons ° : ° : : 2,750 oo 
George Munday & Sons . : 2k eee 
: -£79 18 o W. King & Son : A . ». 2,720 079 
: -e5t 70 Go Treasure & Son : ° 2,/20 5.0 ae 
; soe STP SORE Johnson & Co. . : : : ‘ 2,707. 0 O 
: ect ae Zoe, Charles Cox - : : : 2,642 0 a 


for the Special School, and a Third Room by adapting the 


Centre for Purpose, and Erection of New 


Permanent Cookery Centre, Provision of Staircases for 
Special School, Water-closets for the Boys’ and New 
Lavatories for the Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. 


Mr. 


ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, wi 

less than 10 per cent. residue. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
: %, 1 


oe 
o 


™ Over 10,000 tons Fas prone to 

Cardiff and Hereford Water 

Works. 

" Specially adapted for Con- 
% crete Floors & Street Paving. 


‘* ECLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand-carrying and cheapest 
Ce ment in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lias Limk, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO.'s 


ALABASTER 
sues mee. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 


Pca of this lustration, which appeared 


in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<c:.-) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, 


“ OTTO” 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 
Tum ABSENCE OF Fans, Pumps, &c., for 


(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L: 


Weheae af A R RB [ E, ALABASTER, 
0. 


fen MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyno, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES1— 
B. WARD & CO., . 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST. Ss. W. 


starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


Tok RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum eretin lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


a 
a 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY; 


os ae ten, 
Telegrams, = Telephone, 
SUMMER, LONDON.” eiges §=—- 82. 


“COPADOR STARR 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, miners Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 

Every information to be obtained at ie Oompany’s 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 

International Exhibition, - : 

“ Model Dw elling,” New: a 
STON castle Exhibition, 1887. 

yikes @\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. id 

47) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. be 
DARK GREEN. 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE GO. 
LIMITED, 

KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
LERGY and Gentry visiting or passing 
through town are respectfully invited to 

at our Show Rooms. 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Lonpbon, W.C. 

A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 


ROOFING SLATES. 
London, 1862. 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 
inspect our large stock of Church Furnishing 
ARCHITECT " will be forwarded on application to 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON. | 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON — continued. 
For Enlarging, &c., Board School, Hoxton. Mr. T.J. BAILEY, | For Improving Heating Arrangements, Duncombe Road 
Architect. School, Upper Holloway, Providing Relief Mains and 
Comyn, Ching & Co, . : : . : £695 Io oO Additional Heating Surface in Connection with the Exist- 
Strode & Co. : : : : : 693 0 oO ing System of Low-pressure Hot-water Apparatus. 
W. G. Cannon & Sons . : : : OS lOnLO Geo. Davis . : : : ; ‘ : a P8ZONLO. OC 
Jones & Attwood. ; 3 : : 2.02 318.02 0 J. & F. May : ; 7 a ey) te. Mee) 
J. Defries & Sons, Limited _ : : ; ay OLSet Ons O Vaughan & Brown, Limited : , : j. I204%00.0 
J. Gray : ‘ a 2 F : 1 LOOSEIONO J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . ; ‘ «1 -10dn 10m O 
J. Fraser & Son.  . 9. =. + + «$23. © | For Water Apparatus for Warming Three Classrooms in the 
J. F.Clarke& Sons . . «. + «© « 521 0 0 Infants’ Department of the Gideon Road School, Battersea. 
for Erection of Two Temporary Iron Buildings, Salisbury Fraser & Fraser, Limited . 5 : : - £69. O80 
Row (Chatham Row), Walworth. J.& F. May . ¢ C : : : : «620. 0-G 
Hill & Smith . ; : : 3 ‘ » £1,420 ro) G. Davis ; : , : ; J t62 Ono 
M. T. Shaw & Co. . , , : : Vaasa oO (rea Sere's |e peas OUT CS Limited . , : - «| 40-1796 
T. Cruwys. : - - - pal. 3322707 0 Vaughan & Brown, Limited . : 7 ° 2 (44 OMG 
E. C. & J. Keay, Limited . : ; ; ~ 1;254007-0 J. Wontner-Smith, Gray &7 Cone a 39 (OmG 
D. Charteris. . . . - 1,244 19 ©} For Construction of Underground Convenientes Bishopeete 
J. Lysaght, Limited. . . . - 1,239 0 0 Churchyard, for the Streets Committee of the Commis- 
W. Harbrow . ? . . ° « 15235 15 O sioners of Sewers. 
Humphreys, Limited . . . . . 1,217 0 0| MowLEmM &Co. (accepted) . , “PL 1costoe a 
I, Dixon & Co. . eee eee ee 97 eo eo | For Making-up and Paving Filmer Road (Second Extension), 
Croggon & Co, Limited . : SS OR Om Fulham, forthe Fulham Vestry. Mr. CHARLES BOTTERILL, 
For Providing Additional Heating Surface to seTmaeove the Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green. 
Efficiency of the Present System of Low-pressure Hot- Roadway, 
water Apparatus at the Heber Road School, East Dulwich. Nowell & Robson, Kensington . ; ; £297 oy 
W. G. Cannon & Sons ; . : A . £249 10 0 J. Mears, Earl’s Court. 5 5 s : 270 0 O 
J. Fraser & Son . 3 : : s A SG) GP Rogers & Co., Notting Hill F : : es F. OneO 
Matthews & Yates, Limited 3 5 e Wr PASE) oY Kos Greenham, Hammersmith . ; : : ee Maye {2) 
Wenham & Waters, Limited é - - el Ont Oe O Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith . : 7 5 0230" Ga.0 
J.C. &J S. Ellis, Limited . : 5 5 4 TR ES VorP. 
J. F. Clarke & Sons. ‘ é : nl ee OO Greenham . P : : " , . 120 0.0 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Cos: : . goo st 7, 0 Nowell & Robson 4 p : } 4 - 103 0,0 
for Providing Additional Heating Surface to Improve Efficiency Wimpey & Co. . ° , , ° : -PICOMO®.S 
of Existing Low-pressure Hot-water Apparatus at the Victoria. 
Enfield Road School, De Beauvoir Town. Greenham . . é - ant LOO o 
W. G. Cannon & Son é , aa 0 Oo Victoria Stone Gos Kingsland é : - Art en es) 
Duffield & Co. . : : 7 : 219 10 oO eae 
Fraser & Fraser, Limited c c : : lO 3 OO Greenbamer ac. 4.4 : - ALLO OnnO 
Russell & Co... : : : : ; . 186 10 oOo Wimpey & Co. . : : ‘ : i Ola Ome 
J. F. Clarke & Sons. ‘ : P : BRT ee arog ra) Imperial Stone Co, Greenwich Z p ; A Yley Cb 
_ J..Fraser & Son . . 2 3 é AEM tey ie! fo Ke) Adamant. 
Vaughan & Brown, Limited ¥ : ; Peet 7a O'aO Wimpey & Co. . 4 F : A ae 7 4908.0 
Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co... , : ppr4O4 lomo Adamant Stone Paving Co.. : : : ie 574306 


, TRADE MARK— TRABE) vy tila 


* RELIABLE.” ? Se RELIABLE.” 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, “‘ WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 


As supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, éc., €e. 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of all descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY. It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER, Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


.. 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ee ssSssSsSsSsS890$°: 0°00 \<———> 
WANTWICE. TON BRIDGE. f 
For Contract No. 2: Laying, Fixing and Jointing Cast-iron | For Heating Infectious Diseases Hospital, for the Urban 
Mains, with Sluices, Valves Hyarants, Fittings, &c., for District Council. ati ah 
Water Supply of Bulkeley, for the Nantwich Rural District SEALE & AUSTEN (accepie@) .. .£150g0 © 
Council. Mr. J. A. DAVENPORT, Engineer, 152 Hospital WEST HAM. 
Street, Nantwich. For Alterations te Goodwin Road Board School. 
J. Phoenix, Wrexham . » 4386, 1 1 |  Hoskinas-(accepted\. -. +. -. + GG hue 
J. Eaton, Malpas : ‘ ‘ A syoiy ai Me) WASHINGTON 
W. Shingler, Chester . : . 2G meee A att ote. 
J. Matthews, Nantwich 255 o o| For Erection of Master’s House and Additions to Schools a 
Ww Lythgoe, Malpas 248 0 0 Washington Station, for the Washington School Board. 
H, Dodd, Crahes 240 12 10 Re Hudson, jun, Sunderland £2) 60370720 
S. Woed, Crewe... 217 10 © nine sbi oa pes eae : . 
ae ates, Chester-le-Street oe 
Jal. GRESTY, Willaston (accepted) O2f10%0 MR. Bier ee ecue arene Houses Sopa Uikhe 
NORTHWICH. J. B. Stott, Monkwearmouth , 123226 1OM10 
For Building Premises, Station Road, Northwich. Mr. JOSEPH Robinson & Hunter, Washington 2,199 + 8*8 
CAWLEY, Architect. T. Hunter, Washington .) 2, 126-1410 
Stellfox & Carter ; ; fe eh des ey geal, J. & R. Thornton, Heworth 2:0704 O=O 
E. W. Bostock . : : TTC ePO 0 J. Kell, Chester- le- Dtreeta 2.027 LTO? 62 
Ravenscroft . 683 40, 0 Ct GROVES, Chester-le-Street (aebieege 2,000 O O 
anes SSO, : : 647 10 O YNYSYBWUL. 
J. R. RYLANCE & SONS (accepted ) 642 © ©| For Extension of Trerobart Girls’ School, Ynysybw], to Ac- 
commodate Seventy Girls, for the Llanwonno School 
Ee ee Board. Mr. A O. EVANS, Architect, Pontypridd. = 
For Erection of First Section of Catholic Church, D. Jones & Co, Gloucester £693 © oO 
H. HAMMOND (accepted ) about : A COD EO. W. Lissaman, Chipping Campden . , 590 0.0 
Jee Richards, Pontypridd . : : 5 » 584 7igh6 
PORTIS a : T. Jones, Caerphilly ; : : ., S12. ae 
For Sewering Portishead, for the District Council. T. Hughes, Ynysybwl. : Y 499715 0 
G. H. WILKINS, Bristol (accefied ) . 3 14,705" "4410 Williams Bros., Ynysybwl . ; 498 18 6 
SOUTHWOLD. 
For Erecting House, for Mr. H, J. Debney. Mr. T. E. KEy, 
Aicuiess 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. BUILDING AND BUILDERS. “3 
J. THOMPSON, Southwold (accepted ) -£551 © ©| THE London County Council have ordered the detail 
For New Drainage to the Red Lion, White Horse and Brick- | drawings of the New Heath Asylum to be prepared. The 
makers’ Arms Inns, for Messrs. Adnams & Co., Southwold. | buildings will cost 350,o00/. exclusive of site and equipment. 
Mr. T. E. Key, Architect. . The Asylums Committee are in search of a site for another 
hwold (accepted s +, f42790326 jasylum: 
ue ae ee ‘ ri 9 Tae Chapel of Rugby. School is to be extended as a 
ST. MARNOCH’S. memorial of the mastership of Mr. Bowden Smith. 
For Electric- lighting and. Pumping Plant at St. Nepsecet S THE Oxford Slade, Professor of Fine Art (Mr. H. Ellis 


Co. Dublin. .Mr. MORGAN WILLIAMS, C E. 
EDMUNDSON, LIMITED, Dublin (accepted » 


Wooldridge) will deliver two, lectures in the Lecture Theatre of 
the University Museum on Wednesday, November 27, and 


HILL $T0 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


KED STONE delivered and BUTS HD COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 
WoR ; The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilty ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—-SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. |} 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


RITCRIE & GO., 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Workers. 


LUX-GALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


ENG 
e a 


= 


lee 


Signs, Grilles, 
L-fts. 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


} | it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 


§ | LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). S 
f the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of | 


| manufacture of these goods. 
{ They ‘also invite the particular attention of the trade to 


country. 


BY HEB 
MAJESTY'S 


* ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. 


Established A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE, 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 


sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND |= 


The Manufacturers of 


the t1ade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac. 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 


their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to anything yet offered. 
iat can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
Merchants, Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For full descriptive Cotalogee address the Patentee— 


N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 


are labelled, either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 


‘The Anchor "' 


Specialty-OAK AND DARK OAK. | AND DARK OAK. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


NEWPORT. MON. 


PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


60. 


CEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. | 


ery Description or System of Wood-Block, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


OAK FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, BANK 


&c. 


SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E. C.s and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame, “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and 16 EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.’ 


Telephone 15,074. 


‘ 
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Wednesday, December 4, at 4 P.M. each day. Subject, 
‘The Theoretical Basis of Art: Part I., The Greek Theory ; 
Part II., The Modern or Hegelian Theory.” 

THE Moss Side School Board, Manchester, have decided 
to borrow 8,coo/, from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at 3} 
per cent. for the purpose of building another school. 

THE old church of St. Peter’s, Derby, is to be improved 
and enlarged. The work will include the repairing of the nave, 
roof and north aisle, the rebuilding of the tower, and the 
addition of two bays to the nave and aisle, westward. The 
work is expectéd to cost about 5,000/. 

THE Opera Comique has been reopened, after reconstruc- 
tion from the designs of Messrs. Fowler & Hall and under 
their superintendence. The old balcony has been entirely 
removed, and in place thereof a spacious and lofty pit has been 
provided, which is described by the Referee as one of the best 
in London ; two of the old stage-boxes have been removed, and 
the stalls enlarged thereby. Upstairs the old pit circle has 
been brought forward on steel cantilevers, forming the new 
dress-circle. The cost has been about 2,000/, including the 
re-decoration and upholstering of the theatre. The builders 
are Mesrs. Patman & Fotheringham, and the whole was done 
in two days less than the contract time of five weeks. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Gorton Sewage Works have been completed. Before 
the adoption of the new scheme the whole of the sewage of the 
township went into Gorton Brook and Gore Brook, without 
having received any treatment at all. Application was made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 40,000/, 
An inquiry was held, at which opposition to the scheme was 
made by.the Manchester Corporation, on the ground that the 
effluent would drain into a stream (the Gore Brook) that flowed 
through the city. The Local Government Board, however, 
gave its approval to the plan, and sanctioned the loan which its 
adoption involved. The engineers were Messrs. Lomax & 
Lomax, of Manchester, and under their direction the work has 
been carried out by Mr. Daniel Eadie, of Stockport. There 
are two detritus tanks and three large precipitating tanks. 

AN arrangement has been entered into between the 
directors of Derby Castle Company, Limited, and the directors 
of the Douglas Tramways Company for the sale of that portion 
of the Castle property the front line of which extends from the 


entrance gates to the ornamental fountain just beyond the 
lodge. The price agreed upon exceeds 8,o00/. The property 
will be utilised by the Tramways Company for the building of 
the sheds necessary for the housing of their stock now that the 
present terminus buildings are to come down, and also for a 
handsome new station building, which will at once serve for 
both the Bay Tramway and the Laxey Electric Tramway. 

THE Herne Bay Pier Company have given notice of their 
intention to apply to the Board of Trade for authority to revive 
the powers and to extend the time for the extension of the pier 
at Herne Bay, and also to empower them to sell the under- 
taking to the Urban District Council of Herne Bay. 

THE fire precautions committee of the Leeds Board of 
Guardians have recently supplemented the fire-extinguishing 
apparatus at the workhouse and union buildings, at a cost of 
5202. This apparatus was subjected to a practical test by the 
members of the Leeds Corporation Fire Brigade, under Super- 
intendent Baker. Two 8-inch mains connected with two tanks 
provide sufficient water to protect the whole of the union 
buildings at Burmantofts in case of fire, independent of the aid 
which might be derived from the hydrants available. Inside 
the building fire queens are provided in every ward. Super- 
intendent Baker’s men having illustrated the method of carrying 
persons into a place of safety, attached hoses to the mains and 
were in full play in thirty seconds. Subsequently several of the 
hydrants were tested. 

Bric-a-Brac says :—‘ Our readers will note that the present 
issue of Bric-a-Brac is dated October-November. By this 
arrangement it is proposed to give to our subscribers, in place 
of the ordinary monthly number for November, a copy of 
Palmer’s Almanac for 1896, which is now in preparation.” 

THE manager of the District Messenger Service and News 
Company, Limited, writes :—'‘ We have received many com- 
plaints on the subject of the cab-runner nuisance, and so many 
requests from our subscribers and others that we should start 
a system of luggage porters, that we have determined, with a 
view to meeting the wishes of the public in this matter, to start 
a system by which luggage porters can be ordered at any of 
our West End offices. These porters will be specially selected 
men of good character, preference being given to old soldiers 
and sailors. There will be a regular fixed tariff, and passengers 
arriving at the London termini will be able to leave their orders 
at any of our offices which they may pass on their way to their 
homes, notably at our new office in Torrington Place, which 
will give time for the Seabee to be at their houses upon their 


EASE INDIA PAWDWOVU KF 


A HIGH-CLASS WOOD from the ANDAMAN ISLANDS and BURMAH, similar in appearance to the BEST MAHOGANY suitable for 


HOUSE BUILDING AND FITTINGS, ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, VENEERS, SHIP 


BUILDING, RAILWAY CARRIAGE WORK, 


A large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 36 inches wide at moderate prices, Constant Supply assured. 
SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, AND ALL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM THE 


AGENTS TO THE SHIPPERS, 


Gexruxy, GILLANDERS & CO., 
67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


NOW. READY, TWO 


WELLS AND 


Or From CGC. LEARY &. CO., 
WOOD BROKERS, 
108 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


FINE. ETCHINGS OF 


E.G 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


By W. HANSON. 
"PROOFS, PRICE TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS THE PAIR. 


A few signed Artists’ Proofs can be obtained, Price 2Is. each. 


EARLY APPLICATION 


Is REQUESTED. 


SIZE of PLATES—Wauts, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 


\ 


- Cuicunstsr, speak Inches by Ten: and a Quarter Inches. 


P. re GILBERT woop, Publisher, 


ee En WS ee ee ee er ees oe ee eee 
WIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94..—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural 


Photography, 1895.— —Awarded the Leeds Photographic Society’s, Medal for Architectural Ehotograpuys 1895. 


B. BOLAS & CO., 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 8 CREED LANE, EC. 
PRICH LIST AND: ESTIMATES ON’ APPLICATION. 


175 STRAND, LONDON. 
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a 


Orders will also be received by letter, telegram or 
It is hoped that ladies arriving in London alone 


arrival, 
telephone. 
with their luggage will thus be freed from the importunity of 
cab-runners who take no refusal of their services. 

THE Holwell Iron Company, Limited, at Melton Mowbray 
were dissatisfied with the assessment placed on their blast fur- 
naces and ironworks. They had appeared before the assessment 
committee, but failed to obtained any relief. They placed ali 
the facts before the Machinery Users’ Association, and it was 
decided to appeal to quarter sessions. A special day was fixed for 
the hearing of the case, which was tried on Saturday last before 
Sir Henry Holford and a strong bench of magistrates, when 
Mr. Edward Boyle (specially retained} and Mr. W. Lawrence 
appeared for the appellants, and Mr. W. Graham (specially 
retained) and Mr. Toller for the assessment committee. The 
case lasted the whole day. The appellants’ witnesses were Sir 
Benjamin Hingley, Mr. G. Humphreys-Davies, of London, 
Mr. W. S. Danks, of Wellington, Salop, and Mr. Dalgliesh, the 
managing director of the company. The respondent’s wit- 
nesses were Mr. W. A. Mason and Mr. Alex. Smith, both of 
Birmingham. At the conclusion of the hearing the chairman 
announced that the unanimous decision of the Court was that 
the appeal should be allowed with costs, reducing the rateable 
value by nearly 30 per cent. It came out in the course of the 
hearing that the union valuer had recently revalued the furnaces 
and ironworks, and had recommended to the assessment 
committee that the assessment should be increased by 50 per 
cent. This case will illustrate the fallacious methods of assess- 
ment adopted in many unions, and the unwarrantable nature of 
their attacks upon the industrial concerns of the country. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW. 


THE opening meeting of the Architectural Section of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow has been held, when the 
president, Mr. T. L. Watson, F.RI.B.A., delivered an address 
on “ Glasgow Cathedral : a Contribution to the History of the 
Structure.” Mr. Watson said that in inaugurating a new 
session it had seemed to him that he could not occupy the time 
more profitably than in inviting the attention of the members 
to some features of interest in the design and construction of 
the cathedral church of St. Mungo—a building which might 
fairly claim to be the most important, as well as the 
most interesting, in Scotland. Although greatly inferior in 
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elaboration of ornament to many other cathedrals, the vigour 
and beauty of the choir had been scarcely surpassed, while its 
crypt or the lower church was one of the most original and 
delightful works of the Middle Ages. Its history must be read 
in the building itself. With the vast majority of buildings it 
was comparatively easy to determine the age of the different 
parts. In Glasgow Cathedral the different periods were 
curiously involved in one another. At certain points the work 
had been interrupted or delayed, and resumed at a later period. 
Sometimes the later builders had contented themselves 
with carrying forward the work of their predecessors, and 
sometimes they had struck out new paths. In either 
case their work might be distinguished under careful 
examination. His purpose was to lay before the meet- 
ing the result of his examination as applied to one part of 
the cathedral. He then referred in detail to the mouldings 
of the vaulted ribs of the lower church. Drawings and lime- 
light views were exhibited, and Mr, Watson received a cordial 
vote of thanks at the close of his lecture. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


MEssrs. JOHN Gipps & SON, of Duke Stieet, Liverpool (by 
the way, we would call attention to their change of address 
from 27 South John Street, Liverpool, to Nos. 72, 74 and 76: 
Duke Street, Liverpool), are well-known authorities on ventila- 
tion and heating. Their weatherproof ventilators are adopted 
for the finest and largest steamships of the world, among the. 
most recent examples being the Cunard R M.S. Campania, and 
the result of Messrs. Gibbs & Son’s ventilators on the Campania 
being so satisfactory, the Cunard steamer Lucan/a, her sister-ship, 
is also being fitted in a similar manner. No stronger proof can 
begiven of theefficiency and great superiority of these ventilators, 
Messrs. Gibbs & Son carried out the heating arrangements for 
the Billiter Buildings, E.C., to the great satisfaction of the 
architect, Mr. Frederick H. Holdsworth, and all concerned. 
An important novelty is their patent automatic rain-water 
separator, a most convenient apparatus for collecting and 
storing rain-water for domestic and other uses. By automatic 
arrangements the first fall of water on the roofs of buildings is 
let run to waste till the roofs being thoroughly washed free of 
impurities, soot, smuts, dust, &c., the pure water is obtained. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WE regret to find that in our notice of the new building of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers furnished us and published last 
week mention was not made that “the whole of the sanitary 
work was entrusted to Mr. George Jennings, of Lambeth. The 
type of closet adopted was his ‘Closet of the Century,’ with 
syphonic discharge, for which he received the highest and only 
award of the Sanitary Institute at the recent Liverpool Con- 
gress. The lavatories are fitted with his improved patent 
‘tip-up and lift-out basins,’ and the urinals are his radial 
porcelain basin-stall pattern.” 


At the forthcoming National Cycle Show at the Crystal Palace 
the Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Limited, will show 
upwards of twenty Juno cycles, thoroughly up-to-date machines, 
furnished with all latest improvements and comprising, among 
others, the following mounts :—A Juno lady’s safety, built with 
a straight down V-shaped frame and including gear-case guards, 
improved lady saddle and pedals, of the wonderfully small 
weight of 30 lbs. A Juno lady safety with curved frame, a new 
pattern for 1896, a machine of very graceful and pretty design. 
A Juno lady safety, second-grade machine among the Junos, 
though equal to many firms’ first grade. A similar machine, 
but suitable for juveniles. We understand that this machine has 
been very popular during 1895 for little girls going to and 
from school. A Juno light roadster full diamond safety bicycle, 
26 lbs. weight, a beautiful fleet machine that has earned great 
popularity during the past season. Juno racer, 22 lbs ,a similar 
machine, but for racing, and one that has met with considerable 
success on the path during the past year, as will be amply 
shown by the company’s new catalogue now going through the 
press. 


THE new Workhouse Infirmary, Guildford, is now being 
erected for the Guardians of the Poor of the Guildford Union, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Peak & Lunn, architects, of Guildford. All the wards are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 


open fireplace Manchester stoves with ornamental tiled sides, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 

MEssrRs. WM. GODWIN & SON, Lugwardine Works, 
Withington, Hereford, have recently supplied the tile pave- 
ments in the chancels of the following churches :—St. Mark’s, 
Reigate ; Tong Street, Bradford ; St. Cuthbert’s, Clungunford ; 
Brent Knoll, Somerset ; and St. Michael’s, Garway. 


MILNER’S SAFE COMPANY are making a new departure. 
They are organising a department for the manufacture of 
party-wall doors on a large scale. This new branch getsa 
very good “send-off” in an order from one of the best known 
contractors for nearly one hundred doors. Milner’s find their 
business rapidly developing ; their present output of safes is 
the largest in the history of the company. Considerable 
interest has been evinced in their productions by the visit of 
the Duke of Devonshire and other distinguished visitors to the 
Toledo Steel Works, where the plates are rolled for the manu- 
facture of the celebrated Toledo steel safes. 

THE contracts for the building of Mar Lodge, the new 
residence of his Grace the Duke of Fife and H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Fife, it is stated, have now been settled. . The cost 
of the new residence will be between 15,000/. and 20,000/. 

MR. GEORGE SwIFT, of The Temple, Liverpool, has supplied. 
and fixed the whole of the very effective marble mosaic work 
and wall-tiling at Leyland & Bullins’ new bank just erected in. 
Castle Street, Liverpool. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE opening meeting of the 142nd session of the Society of 
Arts was held on Nov. 20, when Major-General Sir John 
Donnelly delivered an address as vice-president and chairman 
of the Council. In continuation of his address of last year, he 
discussed the present position of technical instruction in this 
country, reviewed what was done as a preparation for it in 
elementary schools, and to promote it through the Science and 
Art Department, as well as by voluntary associations, and then 
analysed the returns as to the appropriation of the beer-money 
and the levying of rates by local authorities, classified the 
subjects selected by them, and suggested that the suspicion of 
waste, the possible price of experience, should be met by 
concerted action and more systematic inspection and exami- 
nation. Sir John Donnelly confined himself to technical instruc - 
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tion as contemplated by the Act of 1889, which expressly 
excluded “teaching the practice of any trade or industry or 
employment.” This limitation, he said, had puzzled some local 
authorities, but a little consideration had shown the real 
difference between giving general information as to how a thing 
could and ought to done and so instructing a pupil as to make 
him acraftsman in a trade or profession. The demand for 
technical instruction arose because general education had 
fallen behind the times, when industries became specialised 
and apprenticeship fell into desuetude. Rapid changes had 
made it difficult for anyone to obtain the knowledge required 
by a manager or a foreman. There was a distinctly felt 
want of something between school and the workshop or the 
counting-house. ‘The movement, commencing with Mr, Ewart’s 
Commons committee of 1835 on art instruction, culminated 
in the Act of 1889, In a general survey it was necessary to 
note what was being done in elementary {schools, where, since 
1891, drawing had been compulsory for boys in England and 
Wales, and optional with girls when cooking was taught. In 
the year ending August 1895 drawing was taught in England and 
Wales to about 2,000,000 scholars.,,. In Scotland, without com- 
pulsion, 250,000 scholars took drawing under the Science and Art 
Department, as did 62,200 scholars in Ireland. Elementary 
drawing was taken in evening schools in England and Scotland 
by 35,600 scholars. Grants were made by the Science and 
Art Department for manual instruction given to 45,coo scholars. 
For this and drawing grants and cost of examinations the cost 
was 2c0,000/,a year. The Department’s payment on results 
amounted to about 156,o00e/. for science and 74,000/. for art, ex- 
cluding examinations and the cost of the higher institutions, 
museums and the circulation of loans. Excluding the geological 
survey and objects for which grants were made outside technical 
instruction, those for objects within its scope amounted te 
492,000/,, in addition to 212,000/. for drawing and manual instruc- 
tionin elementary schools and science and art instruction in train- 
ing colleges. Much was done for purely technical instruction in 
schools and colleges under the Admiralty and the War Office, 
and in industrial schools under the Poor Law Board. The 
Board of Agriculture distributed 7,400/. for educational pur- 
poses. The review would be incomplete if mention were not 
made of what was done by the City and Guilds Institute, by 
the City Companies, and by the provincial colleges. Dealing 
with technical education and the distribution of the beer tax, 
he said that in England, less Monmouth, the share of the 
residue grant last year was 750,741/, divided among forty-nine 
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administrative counties and sixty-one county boroughs. Of 
the counties, forty-one appropriated their whole share, 
amounting to 368,533J., to technical instruction ; eight others, 
whose share was 228,196/., devoted 83,6132. tothis purpose. Of 
the sixty-one boroughs, fifty-three applied all, about 132,632; 
seven, whose share was 19,403/., a part, or about 13,8242; and 
Preston only gave none of its share, which was 1,688/, Ofa total 
of 750,000/., about 599,000/, was devoted to technical instruction, 
the rest going to the relief of the rates. Of London’s share of 
172,7582, only 57,000/, was applied to technical instruction. 
During the past year eight county boroughs, fifty boroughs and 
eighty-three urban districts in England raised rates or made 
grants out of the rates, under the Technical Instruction Act, 
amounting to about 30,0c0/., in addition to what was received 
under the Customs and Excise Act. Thus in England, on the 
whole, a very small portion of the residue went in relief of rates, 
and many towns were rating themselves for technical instruc- 
tion, so that the beer-money had acted as a stimulant, and not 
as a soporific. The data available showed that all the forty- 
nine. county councils and all the sixty-one county boroughs 
gave aid to the subjects included in the Science and Art 
Directory, such aid amounting to 185,000/. out of the 
oeer-money. All gave about 80,0co/. to aid the study 
of agricultural subjects; but some of the 185,000/, was 
devoted to them too. To technological subjects—electricity, 
engineering, sanitary science, and others included in the City 
and Guilds scheme—go,000/. was given by 33 county councils 
and 41 county boroughs. To commercial subjects 50,000/, was 
given by 46 county councils and 39 county boroughs. Manual 
instruction was aided by 46 county councils and 43 county 
boroughs to the amount of 65,0007. Domestic economy sub- 
jects were aided by 49 county councils and 38 county boroughs 
with 55,0007. A sixth class, including music, ambulance work, 
fish culture, &c., was aided by 42 county councils and 15 county 
boroughs to the extent of 30,0co/. In addition about 25,0c0/. 
was raised by local authorities and spent in the same way. The 
total amount spent from beer-money was 555,000/. for 1893-94, 
and the estimate for 1894-95 was 620,0co/. As far as possible 
the scholarships and exhibitions had been credited to the 
subjects for which they were given, and the total amount 
so given was about 50,000/.. One surprising result of the 
analysis was that 185,o00/, or one-third of the whole 
amount spent, was given in aid of the subjects included 
in the Science and Art Directory and the schools and classes 
under the Department. Much had been said about the too 
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theoretical character of the instruction given in these classes ; 

but the local authorities, when they had a free hand, realised 
the importance of sound instruction in the principles of 
abstract science and of a disciplinary course of instruction in 
art as the only sure foundations for further technical instruc- 
tion. What were the means for a general public audit of this large 
expenditure of time, money and energy? State-aided schoo!s 
were examined and inspected. Local authorities might avail 
themselves of the admirable examinations and inspections of 
the City and Guilds Institute, but local bodies took advantage 
of them only to a slight extent. Last year only 218 classes 
were so inspected, and about 11 ,6co candidates examined. 
The Society of Arts examined only 4,739 candidates at 144 
centres in eleven commercial subjects. There were other 
examining bodies, but there was room and>there was need 
for some central organisation to which local authorities might 
appeal. 

At the close of the address the Chairman presented the 
Society’s medals, awarded to the following authors of papers 
read at ordinary meetings and at meetings of the sections 
last session:—H. S. Maxim, paper on “Experiments in 
Aeronautics” ; T. Ward, “ The Manufacture of Salt” ; General 
J. Michael, ‘‘ Forestry” ; Professor V. B. Lewes, ‘The Com- 
mercial Synthesis of Hydrocarbons”; A. G. Stanton; “ Tea” ; 
W. M. Acworth, “ Light Railways”; J. J.. Holtzapffel, ‘ Sand- 
blast Processes” ; rere Charleton, § the Dressing and 
Metallurgical Treatment of Nickel Ores” ; the Hon. W. Lee- 
Warner, “Roman and British-Indian Systems of Govern- 
ment”; Captain J. Shakespear, “‘The Lushais. and the Land 
They Live In”; C. Krishna Menon, “ Village Communities in 
Southern India”; Dr. A. Markoff, “Russian Armenia”; 
Captain Wiggins, “Recent Voyages in Siberia”; Mrs. 
May M. Sparling, “ Medizval Embroidery”; W. Gow- 
land, “The Art of Casting Bronze in Japan”; and 
Professor W. B. Richmond, *‘ The Decoration of St. Paul’s.” 
Prizes for photogravure were awarded, the first to Ernest A. 
Smith, and the second to the Swan Engraving Company. In 
regard to these prizes the Chairman said that they were offered 
with a view to encourage the art of photogravure in England 
and to show to English artists that as good. work can be pro- 
duced here as on the Continent. One prize was offered for the 
best photogravure, and ithe other for the best negative from a 
picture in the South Kensington. Museum. The picture selected 
was the most difficult to render in the whole collection. 
result of the competition was in/every way:satisfactory. 
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MR. F. D. BANISTER, C.E. 

ON January 1 next Mr. F. D. Banister, chief engineer, will 

sever his connection with the London, Brighton and South 

Coast Railway—a connection, says the Susser Daily News, 

which dates back to 1846. It will be remembered that in the 
summer of 1891 Mr. Banister met with an accident while enter- 

ing an omnibus in London, by which he sustained a fracture of 
the left leg. Naturally at Mr. Banister’s age—he had then 

nearly reached the allotted span of life—such an accident was 
a serious matter, and his health has never since been good. 

The directors of the company with whom he had been so long 

associated were unwilling to lose his services, and he has re- 

mained at his post as long as he could discharge the onerous 

duties of his important office. Recently, however, he has felt 

that he could not longer in fairness to himself continue at his” 
post, and he has accordingly sent in his resignation, and the 

Board in reluctantly accepting it placed on record the following. 
resolution :—“ That such resignation: be accepted as from. 
January I next, and that in accepting the resignation the 
Board desires to put on record its appreciation of Mr. Banister’s- 
long and valuable services to the company.” Mr. Banister’s 
many friends in Sussex will cordially unite in wishing that he 
may be spared for many years to enjoy his well-earned ‘rest. 

Mr. Frederick Dale Banister was born in the parish of’ 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in 1823, but in his early childhood, his 
father having received the appointment of High Constable of 
Preston, his family removed to Lancashire, and he: was 
educated at Preston Grammar School, where the present Vice-: 
President of the Council, Sir John Gorst, was his fellow- 
pupil. Having served his articles with the local firm’ of 
Myres & Newton, he began his. introduction to railway’ 
practice in the year 1844 by setting out the first few miles of 
the East Lancashire Railway, and during the busy year of. 
1845 was engaged in preparing and helping to carry through 
Parliament the first extensions of the East Lancashire Railway, - 
now merged into the Lancashire and Yorkshire system.’ ‘In’ 
1846 he ‘removed to London and entered the service of the 
London and Brighton Company. He is, therefore, one of the’. 
very few who can trace their official connection with the line 
back to 1846, when the ‘present company was forméd: “By” 
amalgamation of the “Brighton® and ‘Croydon’ Railways.’‘ The. 
next féw years witnessed ‘a lull in‘ railway works, and in £880: 
Mr. Banister retired from the railway staff and established ° 
himself in’ general’ practice ‘as an engineer in Ship Street,’ 
Brighton. During me Api ten ‘years he’ Se and’ 
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carried out several works of great local importance. The 
Cliftonville Estate, the first beginning of Hove, was laid out by 
him, and he also designed and superintended the erection of 
many of the houses. A new water-supply, since sold to the 
Brighton Company, was carried out from his plans and under 
his superintendence. The private undertakings with which he 
was professionally connected during that period are too 
numerous to mention, but two of them may be recorded as of 
exceptional magnitude, namely, the Church Road Brewery 
and the Church Street and Clarence Yard Model Dwellings, the 
latter undertaken for the Brighton Branch of the Metropolitan 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring 
Classes. 

He, however, never lost touch with the Brighton and South 
Coast Railway, having been during the whole period engaged 
in preparing plans for lines since constructed, and in carrying 
out various important works. In 1860, upon the retirement of 
Mr. R. Jacomb Hood from the post of chief engineer, Mr. 
Banister was appointed chief resident engineer of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway Company. In that capacity 
he has been identified with all of the many important works 
undertaken by the company during the last thirty-five years. 
He has rearranged—it might almost be said reconstructed— 
both the terminal stations, London Bridge and Brighton, with 
their extensive roofs and elaborate signalling arrangements. 
He has constructed the spur line between Preston Park and 
Hove, and the new roads, with their heavy retaining walls, in 
the neighbourhood of Lovers’ Walk, the latter in conjunction 
with the Corporation of Brighton and the owners of the 
Goldsmid and Stanford estates. He has also constructed 
throvghout the Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne line, the 
Chichester and Midhurst, the Newhaven and Seaford, and the 
lines connecting Croydon, Oxted, East Grinstead and Tun- 
bridge Wells, the latter comprising some of the heaviest work 
in tunnels and viaducts on the company’s system. He also 
carried out the Portsmouth Harbour extension and station, and 
the railway viaduct and the covered way at Ryde, in con- 
junction with the late Mr. Jacomb, of the South-Western 
Railway. Recently he has carried out the very important and 
complicated works in widening the company’s lines between 
Victoria Station and the Thames, and between Battersea and 
Streatham, which have been just completed, and is now re- 
arranging and rebuilding the junction station at East Croydon, 
and superintending the works in widening the main line from 
East Croydon to Coulsdon, and has prepared all the necessary 


plans, specifications, &c., for letting the contract for the con- 
struction of the new line between Coulsdon and Earlswood, 
involving exceptionally heavy works in tunnels, covered ways, 
viaducts, bridges and earthworks, but which it will be left to 
his successor to carry out. 

But the most important undertaking with which Mr. 
Banister’s name has been associated is the harbour at New- 
haven. In 1878 he laid before the railway board, and also 
before the Harbour Commissioners, a scheme for the improve- 
ment of this harbour. His plans were adopted, and he was 
entrusted with the execution of them on behalf of both bodies. 
The works, which were carried out under his personal direction 
without the intervention of any contractor, extended over 
twelve years, and include the provision of extensive additional 
quay space, the construction of new entrance piers and light- 
houses, the deepening and widening of the Channel to an 
extent sufficient to permit the Dieppe boats to enter at any 
state of the tide, and the building of the massive and hand- 
some concrete breakwater, which excites the admiration of so 
many channel passengers. One result of these works which 
the shareholders will no doubt properly appreciate is the 
recovery from the sea of seven acres of land now embanked to 
a height of 6 feet above high-water mark. The whole of this 
great undertaking is now practically complete and in working 
order ; its effect has been an immense increase of the con- 
tinental traffic of the company to whose enterprise it is due. 


LOCK MAKING AND LOCK BREAKING. 


AT the Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross, Mr. H. W. Chubb 
delivered a lecture on “Locks.” Having dealt with his subject 
historically and shown designs of beautiful German and Italian 
workmanship, he caused to be thrown on the screen a series 
of views, some of which excited much interest. In the first 
place was displayed, by means of moving slides, the working 
of Chubb locks, one of which the lecturer had previously 
exhibited to the audience, and had shown, by way of indicating 
its delicate construction, that it could not be worked by a key 
differing from the proper one by only the hundredth part 
of an inch in a small detail. Next he illustrated the 
mechanism of “detectors,” which not only defeat the 
designs of the pick-lock, but retain evidence of his in- 
effectual industry. Among the photographs shown by 
the lantern was one ofa strong room, 50 feet long and weighing 
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4o tons, made for a Scotch bank, Its door was 4} inches thick, 
and this, Mr. Chubb said, was perhaps a record for England, 
though in America solid steel doors of over 8 inches in thick- 
ness were known. In that country, it appears, lock-makers 
have even more formidable antagonists than are to be met with 
on this side of the Atlantic. Nitro-glycerine having been 
poured into keyholes and locks thereby blasted, the expedient 
has been adopted of a door that has no hole or chink of any 
sort on its face. Then how, it would be asked, was the lock 
turned? As could be seen from one of Mr. Chubb’s views, 
there is an ingenious combination of clocks and springs on the 
inner side of the door, which will only open at a time that was 
appointed when it was shut. The lecture also threw some 
light on burglarious methods in this country. A photograph 
was shown of the sets of tools taken from an hotel thief 
who was caught on premises in Covent Garden, and Mr. Chubb 
drew special attention to two of his implements. One was a 
pair of long-nosed pliers, useful for turning a key that has been 
left in its place after the door has been locked from the inside. 
The other was a long thin rod having a hinge in the middle, 
so that, after the instrument has been inserted through a key- 
hole, the front portion drops at right angles, and becomes a 
lever for drawing back door bolts. Concerning the exquisite 
workmanship and materials of the equipment of three house- 
breakers surprised in a City post-office Mr. Chubb had much 
to say, ‘though why,” he added, “they should have provided 
themselves with such splendid tools I do not know, for the 
ordinary post-office safe might be opened with a stout sardine- 
knife.” 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION.* 


AT the request of your honoured president, I prepared and 
read a paper at your last convention, giving in a general way 
some of the methods of generating, distributing and con- 
trolling electric currents of high potential and large volume. 
{nasmuch as the subtle fluid has become almost one of the 
prime necessities of the human race, and as very few modern 
buildings are erected that are not equipped at least with 
conductors for the ready distribution of this form of energy, I 
have again consented to contribute my small mite toward the 


* A paper read by Mr. William Brophy at the convention of the 
National Association of Commissioners and Inspectcrs of Buildings 
held at Baltimore. 


success of your meeting by describing more in detail the 
appliances for the generation and distribution of electric energy 
for lighting, heating and power purposes. 

There are two methods of supplying this energy. The 
first is by means of an engine, boilers and dynamo on the 
premises. 

In the second the energy is supplied by a central electric- 
power plant, from which radiates a system of conductors, in 
much the same manner as do the pipes of a gas or water plant, 
and, like them, they are tapped at different points where a 
supply is needed. This supply of energy is taken to the electric 
lamps that convert it into light, the resistance-coils that convert 
it into sensible heat, the motor that reconverts it into 
mechanical energy or motion, or the accumulator or storage 
battery, in which a given amount of energy is stored to be used 
when necessary. 

Where the generating plant is located on the premises, it 
should be placed in a perfectly dry and clean room. If 
designed to supply current or energy for incandescent lights, 
or motors that do not require a difference of potential or 
pressure of more than 500 volts (units of pressure), the floor 
of the room may be of concrete, cement, stone, marble, 
asphalte, or hard wood. If of the latter, it should be oiled 
or painted. When, however, ‘the difference of potential 
exceeds 500 volts, it is absolutely necessary to lay a top 
floor of hard wood on any of these floor materials, except 
marble, glazed tile or hard wood, in order to prevent shocks 
and accidents to the attendants. 

In addition to the engine and dynamo a switchboard must 
be provided, to which is run and connected the conductors 
from the dynamo. On this board is placed the switches that 
control the flow of current, as valves control the flow of gas, 
steam and water. Voltmeters for measuring the pressure, am- 
meters for measuring the flow, field regulators for governing 
the energy of the generators, ground detectors for the discovery 
of any escape of current, &c., must also be provided. 

The material of the switchboard, as it is technically termed, 
should be of slate or marble, perfectly free from even a trace 
of iron, It can be placed near the wall, but not against it. 
Ample space must be provided at the back as well as front of 
the board for the making of inspection or repairs. 

Thus far the practice of concealing electric conductors 
carrying high potential currents, like those produced by arc » 
light generators of from 25 to 125 light capacity, has not pre- 
vailed in any part of this country, but they have been fastened 
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to the walls and ceilings in plain sight. For this reason com- 


missioners and inspectors of buildings, architects and builders, — 


are not called upon to provide proper and necessary wireways 
or ducts for their reception. I will, therefore, not deal with 
this particular form of electric energy in this address. 

The electric conductors that convey the current to the 
points of distribution are laid in the ground or supported on 
poles in the streets and fixtures on the housetops. To these 
are connected the house service conductors which end just 
inside the walls, docrs or windows, in the case of the direct or 
low-tension systems, or in the transformer placed above the 
roof, on the outside wall or in a suitable receptacle inside the 
building, in case the, energy is produced by means of the trans- 
former or alternating system, 

In the direct or low-tension system, several dynamos send the 
electric energy they produce over one common set of conductors 
or feeders ; and sometimes: that generated in-two or more gener- 


ating plants or stations, amounting.to, hundreds and thousands . 


of horsepower, is sént over,.a common. set, of underground 
conductors. , Should;this immense ,power, or a portion of it, be 
converted into heat at one or more. points, as it.sometimes is, 
it causes the most refractory.,substances:.to-melt or crumble. 
When, by reason of an.accidental reduction of the resistance of 
the conductors under the surface of the streets, this power, in 
the form of heat, is concentrated at one point, the copper, 
compound and iron pipe are first reduced to a molten mass ; 
then the paving stones are melted like lumps of fat in a frying 
pan. A sufficient amount of heat can be produced to cause 
granite or other stone, supporting posts and pillars, to crumble ; 
to heat and melt iron and steel columns, beams and girders, 
depriving them of all power to support, the weight imposed on 
them, and to quickly ignite the wooden portion of any 
structure. 4 4 , 

_ The alternating system might be called the indirect high- 
tension system, from the fact that the high-tension alternating 
current does not. go to the lamps, motors or other translating 
devices, ‘but to transformers or stationary dynamos, which have 
no moving parts. .\ 3: : at. 

The iron case of the transformer contains two coils of wire, 
wound on and. surrounded by a mass of iron. One of these 
coils is connected to the -service conductors and the other to 
the wires that supply the lamps, motors, &c. The high-tension 


current flows through the fine coil and establishes a magnetic , 
field in the iron, which. in! turn<induces a current of, twenty or. 
forty times the volume of ;the high-tension or primary current,, 
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but having only one-twentieth or one-fortieth the pressure or 
potential. 

It will be seen from this that the energy of an alternating 
dynamo is divided up among a great many small units, and for 
that reason, and also because several of this class of genera- 
tors cannot for electrical reasons supply energy through one 
system of conductors, the amount of energy that can be con- 
verted into heat in any building is limited, but enough can be 
produced to cause serious damage if let loose in the right 
place. 

“What,” it may be asked, “is provided or used for keeping 
this subtle power or fluid, as it is sometimes called, within 
bounds?” Plainly speaking, nothing more or less than cotton 
or rubber hose—plain or rubber-lined, or impregnated with some 
preservative, non-combustible or insulating compound. The 
copper conductor in the centre of the hose corresponds to the 
orifice and the cotton or rubber to the walls of this hose pipe. 

What would be thought by you, gentlemen, of a man who 
would propose to use such flexible pipes as this for the dis- 
tribution of water, steam or gas in any of the buildings you are - 
called on to inspect and approve? Surely you would not look 
with favour on such a proposition, especially if such pipes were 
to be placed in the space between floors, ceiling or partitions, 
where an inspection of their condition would be impossible. 
Yet hundreds of miles of electric wires are so placed, with 
noihing but this perishable covering to prevent this subtle fluid 
from escaping. A large number of these wires are laid in. 
furring, laths and plaster, or are fastened on the side of floor . 
joists and studding, under wocden cleats, the wires separated 
only 2} inches from each other. Dry wood is a fairly good 
insulator ; but let it become wet, by reason of the bursting of a 
water pipe, the overflowing of a sink, set bowl or water-closet, 
and it becomes a conductor ; and the same can be said of much 
of the insulating covering of the wires. Little by little the 
current finds its way from wire to wire, across the surface of the 
wood, slowly carbonising it, until it bursts into flame. This is 
one of the cases where the element that is depended on to 
extinguish fires kindles them when it, is in connection with 
another element—in this instance, electricity. _ 

The task of distributing water, gas and steam safely in any 
building, large or small, is an easy one ; for metal pipes suit- 
able for any pressure are readily obtainable, it being only 
necessary to calculate the proper size and Jengths, then fit them 
in place. Once in position they will last as long as the.material. 
of which the building is constructed. a 4 
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Not so with many of the insulating materials with which the 
outer surface of conductors of electricity is covered ; for the 
useful life of the very best of it is but a fraction of that of iron, 
steel, copper or brass, You might, with propriety, ask why it 
is that such fragile substances are relied on to hold in check, 
and for a long term of years, this tremendous force that is 
capable of performing such great service or doing such an im- 
mense amount of damage. The simple answer must be because 
nothing better has yet been discovered. 

Nearly all substances are, to a greater or less extent, con- 
ductors of electricity. Those that have the greatest amount of 
this quality, such as nearly all metals, are called conductors, 
while those which offer the greatest amount of resistance or 
friction to the passage of the current, such as glass, porcelain, 
rubber, ivory, guttapercha, paper, silk, cotton, dry air, &c., are 
called insulators. Electric conductors are enclosed in, or sup- 
ported on, some of these materials, in order to separate or 
insulate them from other conductors that might divert this 
mysterious force and prevent it from performing its allotted 
task. 

It must be apparent to you, gentlemen, that some of this 
insulating material which I have been describing must, in a 
few years, be in the same condition as metal pipes that have 
been exposed to certain acids, and cease to be of any value as 
a barrier to the escape of electric currents; and unless the 
wires have been carefully separated from all good or fairly good 

’ conducting substances, by being fastened to and supported on 
more durable insulating material than that on the surface of the 
wire, certain conditions are all that is needed to convert these 
conductors into a positive source of danger. . 

The question of how much of the wire that has been placed 
in buildings for electric light and power purposes can be con- 
sidered reasonably safe when bereft of insulating material, must 

’ naturally occur to you at this time. ‘Truth compels me to say 
that but very little of it can be credited with being in this very 

. desirable condition. 

You may now ask, What is the remedy when conductors 

_ arrive at this stage? Unless they have been installed as 
above described they:should be removed, to insure a reason- 
able amount of immunity from danger. While wires in this 
condition may continue to conduct current without a noticeable 
amount of loss, when located) in frame buildings or those 
having brick or stone walls, but floors, partitions and interior 
construction of wood, which is at all times free from moisture, 
yet under conditions which I. have previously mentioned they 
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might be the cause of serious danger to, or the fatal destruction 
of, the building by fire. 

In so-called fireproof buildings where the wires are laid in 
channels cut in the brickwork, or laid under tiled floors or 
imbedded in cement, notice is quickly given of the breaking 
down of the insulation by the refusal of the lights to burn or 
motors to run. 

How can these wires be removed and replaced by others? 
Only by tearing up floors and breaking down partitions and 
ceilings—a rather expensive proceeding. 

To whom belongs the blame for this state of affairs? may 
now be asked. The answer must be to several causes and 
several classes of men. I will first deal with some of the 
causes. 


(To be concluded.) 


DISUSED BURIAL GROUNDS. 


SOME short time ago the London County Council, in view of 
the steadily increasing demand for transforming disused burial 
grounds within the metropolitan area into public recreation 
grounds, ordered a report to be prepared with regard to the 
position and size of all the burial grounds within the county of 
London. The report has now been issued in pamphlet form, 
and contains much information. A minute and in some cases 
elaborate description is given as to the exact site and extent of 
each ground, From the report it appears that there are at 
present within the metropolitan area 362 burial grounds, go 
of which are now used as public recreation grounds, and 
in only 41 are interments taking place at the present 
time. With regard to the sanitary and general condition of 
the grounds now out of use, it is stated that those which have 
been laid out for public recreation and are under the authority 
and being maintained by the County Council and local au- 
thorities are not only the most sanitary, useful and pleasant, but 
are in the least danger of being tampered with or encroached 
upon, It is pointed out that although the’ County Council has 
full power to enforce the provisions of the Disused Burial 
Grounds Acts, encroachments have taken place in many 
instances, and in some cases, contrary to law, the grounds have 
been built over. The grounds instituted years ago by private 
speculators which are now disused are most frequently turned 
into builders’ yards and places for the storage of carts. Of the 
existing disused grounds by far the most untidy, insanitary 
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and neglected are those which adjoin Congregational and 
Baptist chapels. It is pointed out that in some of these 
grounds the tombstones are broken and scattered about, and 
heaps of unsavoury rubbish are allowed to accumulate. The 
neglected state into which these grounds have been allowed to 
fall is partly attributed to the fact that there is now no central 
body to look after them, 


A VERANDAH FOR JOHANNESBURG, 


Messrs. EMLEY & SONS have been exhibiting at their show- 
rooms in Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, a portion of a 
very handsome three-storey wrought-iron verandah, which is 
to be attached to one of the most important buildings in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. ‘ Messrs. Eckstein, the South 
African financiers, have for their offices a building facing the 
Market Square. With the idea of ornamenting this building, 
the architects, Messrs. Emley & Scott, of Johannesburg and 
Pretoria, have conceived the idea of this highly ornamental 
verandah. The building has a frontage of about 100 feet facing 
the Market Square, and a frontage of 80 feet down a street at 
right angles. The elevation of the building is about 35 feet, 
so that the actual frontage covered by ornamental ironwork will 
be 6,000 square feet. The verandah projects about Io feet 
from the main building, the bottom portion forming a roadway 
for foot passengers, ‘The frontage of the building is divided 
into bays of about 12 feet each, of which there are sixteen. The 
chief features of the construction are the iron pilasters formed 
of vertical bars with horizontal cross pieces, the spaces 
between being filled in with ornamental scroll and hammered 
leaf-work. From pilaster to pilaster is carried a steel plate, 
ornamented with rich mouldings of different patterns on 
each floor. From the steel plate’to the building are steel joists, 
which not only tie the verandah to the building, but serve also 
to carry glass pavement lights, which will not obstruct the light 
as would an ordinary pavement, The details of construction 
have been carefully considered, and the verandah may be 
counted upon to carry any weight that can reasonably be put 
upon it. The ornamental work is Italian in character and 
consists of hammered leaf -work, which is very beautiful. 
Especially handsome is the frieze of the ground-floor, which 
consists of beautiful wrought-iron festoons, with an ornamental 
shield in the centre. The effect of the first floor is very telling 
in its broad expressive foliage-work. The treatment on the 


second floor is of quite a different character, having little or no 
hammer work, yet forming a strong, expressive and connecting 
feature in the whole design. The spandrels of the first and 
second floors are exceedingly graceful. Taking into account 
the size of the verandah, and the elaborate nature of the work, 
it is doubtful whether there is in this country so large and 
costly a structure. Mr. T. R. Spence, of London, has been 
entrusted with the interpretation of the architects’ ideas, and 
is practically responsible for the design. The whole of the 
work has been done in Newcastle, the total weight of metab 
being Ico tons, 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled Specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


20880. James De Lara Cohen and ‘Henry Alexander Dell, 
for “ Jmprovements in apparatus for excluding draught and 
rain.” 5 

210c6. Alfred Julius Boult, 
relating to flushing apparatus.” 

21063. Henry, James Ford, for “ Improvements in or 
relating to sash-fasteners for windows.” 

2107¢. Annie Stokehill, for ‘‘ Improved sash-fastener.” 

21217. James Durham, for “ Angle-iron door and window 
lock protector.” 

21285. Job Edward Burman, 
for doors, windows and the like.” 

21293. Frederick William Golby, for “ Improvements. in 
the manufacture of cement or plaster compounds.” 


for “Improvements in or 


for “ An improved fastener 


21295. Otto Schwarz, for ‘A material suitable for use in 


building and the like, 


and means for manufacturing the 
same.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. ; 
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THE | CONTRACTS OPEN, yi 
ALLERTON.—Nov. 30.—for Building Four Houses, 


Architect and Gontract Beporter. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 
> 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
of Roger Smith, F.RILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
-Societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 

tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 
* There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
Prd numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC, 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
JSorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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Messrs. Rycroft & Firtn, Architects, Bank Buildings, Man— 
chester Road, Bradford. 

AMPFIELD.—Dec. 4.—For Building Schools, 
Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 


AUGHEBRACK.—Dec, 5 —For Building Church. Mr. E- Te. 
Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry, Ireland. 

BATTERSEA.—Dec. 12.—For Electrically Lighting the 
Parish, Mr. W. Marius Wilkins, Municipal Buildings, 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BaGGRow.—Dec. 2.—For Building Cottage. 
Allinson, Croft House, Baggrow, Cumberland. 

BELFAST.—Dec. 2.—For Building Two Sets of Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. Thomas Pentland, Architect, High. 
Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.— Dec. 2.—For Extension of Goods Shed. 
W. A. Currie, Secretary, Harbour Office, Belfast. 

BosTon.—Dec, 2—For Erection of Buildings, Sheds, &c. 
(Wood and Corrugated Iron), for the Harbour Commissioners. 
Mr. W. H, Wheeler, Engineer to the Harbour Commissioners, . 
Boston. 

BRADFORD.—For Alterations to Shop Front, Albion Court. 
Mr. D. Fieldhouse, 228 Wakeneld Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD. — Dec. 5.— For Building Shop Premises. 
Messrs, Milnes & France, Architects, Bradtord. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 13.—For Construction of Underground. 
Urinal, New Road. Mr. Francis J. C. May, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Jan. 1.—For Construction. of 
an Iron or Steel Bridge 4o Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide, at_ 
St. Lucia. Castries ‘own Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

BURNLEY.—For New Works, Offices, Stable, Coach-house 
and River Wall at Greenhalghs Dyeing Works. Mr. Charles 
Riley, Architect, 1 St. James’s Hall, Burnley. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Dec, 9.—For Building Boiler House, 
Chimney Shaft, &c., at the Workhouse. Mr. K. Stevenson, 
Architect, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

Bury.—Dec. 14.—For Building Baptist Chapel and 
Schools. Mr. Harry Whitaker, Architect, 79 Scotland Road, 
Nelson, 

CARLISLE.—Nov. 29.—For Building Parcel Post Sorting 
Office. Mr. John Vnomson, Secretary, Citadel Station; 
Carlisle. 

CHISWICK.—Dec. 4.—For the Removal of Sludge, the 
Sewering of a Portion uf Chiswick Lane and ihe Supply and 
Fixing of a Filter-press, Air-compressing Engine, &c. Mr. 
Arthur Ramsden, Vestry Hall, Turnham Green. 

CORNWORTHY.—For New Farm Buildings, &c. 
Bourne & Son, Totnes. 

CORWEN.—Dec 3-—F¥or Building School, House and. 
Boundary Walls. Mr. J. D. Denny, Architect, Llangotlen. 

CROMER —Nov. 30.—For Building School. Messrs 
Bottle & Olley, Architects, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 

CUXHAVEN.—Dec. 2.—For Water Supply Works. Herr 
Carl Eulin, Chairman of the Gemeindevorstand, Cuxhaven, 

DARWEN.— Dec. 16.—For Building Model Lodging-house. 
Messrs. Woods & Thackeray, Architects, Albert Suildings,. 
Darwen. 

DINAS.—Dec. 3.—For Building School, &c. 
Rees, Architect, Huilside Cottage, Pentre, Rhondda. 

DONAGHADEE —Dec. 2.—For Building Two Semi-detached. 
Villas. Mr. Thomas Pentland, Architect, High Street, Belfast. 

DROXFORD.—For Building. Ward and Mortuary at Work- 
house. Mr. Francis Clark, Clerk to the Guardians, bi:hop’s 
Waltham, 

DURHAM.—Jan. 18.—For Erection of County Buildings. 
Messrs. Barnes & Coates, Architects, 4£ Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

EAST PRESTON.—Dec. 


Messrs. 


Mr. Johm - 


Mr. 


Messrs... 


Mr. Jacob 


g.—For Alterations at Work- 


house. Mr. H. Howard, Architect, Town Offices, Little-- 
hampton. 
FENNY STRATFORD,— Dec. 2.—For Enlargement of 


Board School. Mr. W. Poole, High Street, Woburn Sands. 

FLIMLEY.—Dec. 7.—For Taking-down and Rebuilding: 
Boundary Wall. Mr. Wilson, Engineer, Court-house Buildings, 
Cockermouth. 

GLascow.—Nov., 30.—For Building Tenement at Pumping= 
Station. Mr. J. M. Gale, Engineer, Waterworks Orfice, 45 
John Street, Glasgow. 

GOLCAR —Dec. 17.—For Building Board Schools, 
Barry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


Mr, J. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.—Dec. 7.—For Supply of 
Stone and Purchase of Old Stores. Mr. Wm, Latta, Secretary, 
King’s Cross Station, N. 

HARROGATE.—Nov. 30.—For Building Blocks of Small 
Houses. Mr. James Chippendale, 1 Park View, Harrogate. 


HEADINGLEY.—Dec. 12.—For Two Pumping Engines and 
Erection of Pumping Station. Mr. Thomas Hewson, City 
Engineer, Leeds. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Dec. 3.—For Building Weaving-shed 
and Warehouse. Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, West End, 
Hebden Bridge. 

HOLBORN.—Dec. 2.—For Paving John Street, Bedford 
Row, with Jarrah Timber. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, C.E., 
3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

KING Cross.—Noyv. 30.—For Additions to West Croft Mills. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

LEEDS.—Nov. 30.—For Building Warehouse for Mr. John 
Percival, Mr. G. F. Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park Square 
Leeds. 

LEWISHAM —Dec. 3.—For Execution of Kerbing, Tar- 
paving, Metalling and Channelling Work, Mr. Edward Wright, 
Board of Works Offices, Catford, 

LEYTON.—Dec. 3.—For Providing and Fixing Railings, 
‘Gates, &c,, to Enclose the New Council Offices and Technical 
Institute. Mr. W. Dawson, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Leyton. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY.— 
Dec. 14.—For Construction of a Double Line of Railway 
between Earlswoed and Coulsdon. Mr. A. Sarle, London 
Bridge Terminus. 

MANCHESTER —Dec. 3.— For Erection of Bankruptcy 
‘Offices. Mr. Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, Bridge Street, 
Manchester. 

MANSFIELD. — Dec, 13. — For Extension of Works of 
Water-supply. Messrs. George & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, 
Loughborough. 

MARSDEN.—Dec. 12.—For Building Three Shops and 
Houses. Messrs, John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

OMAGH —Dec. 14.—For Alterations, &c, to Workhouse. 
Mr. Barker, Architect, Londonderry. 


PADDINGTON.—Dec, 10o.—For Sanitary Work and Repairs 
at Workhouse. Mr. E. Howley Sim, 3 Craig’s Court, Charing 
Cross, 5.W. 


re oor “Dincrustas Ul alton. vc secoreron 


— SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895. — 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. 


CEILINGS at I/- per 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Solo Patenteos and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, W, Zonten?" ‘eicpnone've9 cst 
SOLID IN COLOUR! 


SOLID IN RELIEF! 


PATRICROFT.—Dec. 13.—For Building Stabling, &c. Mr. 
Arthur C. Turley, Borough Engineer. 


PoORTMADOC.—Dec. 10.—For Erection of an Intermediate 
and Technical School. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Capel, St. 
John Square, Cardiff. 

RINGASKIDDY.—For Building Schools. 
Monkstown, Cork. 

ROTHERHITHE.—-Dec, 2.—For Construction of Brick-faced 
Concrete River and Dock Retaining Walls, Open Docks, 
Timber Slop-shoots, &c. Mr. Norman Scorgie, A.M.1,47.%., 
Surveyor, Lower Road, Rotherhithe. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 30.—For Pulling-down Lime Shed and 
Erecting a Purifying House. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Dec. 2.—For Laying of Sewer. Mr. 
Harold Harlock, Borough Surveyor, Clarence Road, Southend. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. — Dec. 3 —For Construction of 
Settling-tanks, Filter-beds, &c., in Connection with Sewage 
Works. Mr. McW. Bishop, Town Surveyor, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 


TIMSBURY.—Nov. 30.—For Footbridge at the Ford. Mr. 
James Jenvey, District Surveyor, Market Place, Romsey. 

TREDEGAR.—Dec. 2.—For Additions to Schools. 
James & Morgan, 
Cardiff. 

WAR DEPARTMENT.—Dec. 2.—For Triennial Contracts for 
Work, Repairs and Materials. Colonel R. a Royal 
Engineer Office, 41 Charing Cross, S.W. 


WeEsT HAM.—Dec. 3.—For the Erection of a Block of 
School Buildings and Appurtenances. Messrs. J. S. Newman 
& Jacques, 2 Fen Court, E.C. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Nov. 29.—For Additions, &c. to 
Board School. Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 102 Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton. 


Canon M‘Namara, 


: Messrs’ 
Architects, Charles Street Chambers, 


AT the meeting of the Institution of Junior Engineers on 
Friday, December 6, at 8 P M., at Westminster Palace Hotel, a 
paper on “ Considerations with Respect to Water, Gas and 
Electric Mains, &c, in Connection with the Formation of 
Urban Roads and Footways,” will be read by Mr. J. ge of 
the Borough Engineer’s Office, Cambridge. 
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BESTS 
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AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
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TENDERS. 


ABERYSTWITH. 


For Building Premises at Corner of North 
Road, for Messrs. Owen. Messrs. 

& CHEATLE, Architects, Birmingham. 

OWEN Bros, Aberystwith 

cepted) . : 


BEDFORD. 


For Supply and Delivery of Surface Condenser with Air 
Pump and Centrifugal Pump with Engine, for the Bedford 


Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Stevenson & Co, Limited, Preston 


, reduced tender (a 


BLACKBURN. 


For Drainage Works at Cemetery, Blackburn, Mr. GEORGE W, 
LUND, Borough Engineer, 


Parade and Terrace 
T. W. F. NEwTon 


C- 


» £1215 15 


for Extending 
I 


) For Providing and La 
Supply of ‘Water to Part of the V 
Brereton, near Rugeley, 


W. JENKINS (accepted ). 


BRERETON. 
ying 320 Yards 4-Inch Iron Pipe Mains 
illage of 
for the Lichfield Rural District . 


Council. Mr. W. E. RoGERs, Surveyor, Rugeley. 
L. E. Sidebottom, Uppingham é «$201, 54 oO 
W. H. Sprague, Atherstone : 96 14: 9 
C. J. NEvITT, Stafford (accepted ) : - (Hepo2 ten O 


. LF yO SS om 40) BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 

T. Metcalfe, Bradford. 2 : : - - 747 12 0} For Construction of Flushing Chambers, Ventilating Shafts 
Humpidge, Holborrow & Co., Stroud. . , 650 (0.0 and Other Works, for the Budleigh Salterton. Urban 
W. H. Allen, Son & Co, Bedford, +, 5007-0 O District Council. Mr. W. H. BESWICK, Engineer, Moss 

Tangyes, Limited, Birmingham. . . . 546 0 0 Side, Exmouth. 
Wright’s Patent Heater Condenser Company 541 0 O Hewett : 4 ; ’ ’ - £243 © O 
K, STEPHENSON & Co., Limited, Newcastle- Hooper & Stoke, Exmouth. 209 15 7 
upon-Tyne (accepted) F : 467 0 oO A. Hayman, Exmouth a ‘ ‘ ZO4 Sas 
Gwynne& Co., London, ‘ 440 0 oO J. BENCH, Budleigh Salterton (accepted ) 8 375R aS 
BOURNEMOUTH. Engineer’s estimate : : ; . 200 0 0 


For Making and Sewering New Roads 


on the Westminster 


Estate, Branksome Park, for the Bournemouth and Brank- 


some Land Society. Messrs. H. E. HA 


Surveyors, Bournemouth. 
F. Reeks, Lymington : 
W. Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth 
G, Troke, Winton 
S. Saunders, Parkstone 


ae 


W. H. SAUNDERS & Co, Bournemouth 


cepted) . 
BRADFORD. 


For Residence, Paley Road, Bowling. Messrs. EMPSALL 


CLARKSON, Architects, 55 Tyrrel Stre 
Accepted Tenders, 


T. Robinson, Thornton, near Bradford, mason. 


T. Shaw, Horton, Bradford, 


G. Swain, Lumb Lane, Bradford, plumber. 


A, Taylor, Eccleshill, Bradford, 


J. Smithies, Horton, Bradford, slater. 
J. Taylor & Sons, Clayton Lane, Bradford, painter. 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 58. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C€., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 a cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. ithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & CO 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE. 
1g LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘“ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ke the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
4 descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, 
on application. 


Underta 
Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., sent 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant, 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


ee 
HEYL’S - ARTISTS’: OIL COLOU RS. 
‘Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Lon don—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


WKER & MITCHELL, 


ESHOLT. ; 


For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Esholt. 
Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Ar 


chitects, 55 Tyrre} 


Accepted Tenders. 
Thornton, near Bradford, mason. ° 


J. Walker & Sons, Rawdon, near Leeds, joiner, 
G. Swain, Lumb Lane, Bradford, plumber. 
A. Taylor, Eccleshill, near Bradford, plasterer, 


J. Smithies, Horton, near Bradford, slater. 


. + 1109150). 0 Street, Bradford. 
+» 2,099 0 O J 
2,065 56° 0 T. Robinson, 
= 9995 9 oO 

(ac- 
1887-0" oO 
& 


et, Bradford, 


joiner. 


plasterer. H. Dart, Exmouth 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch, 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


** Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1895. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In ieather,1s.; post, 1s.1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


=a SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
; BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Artistic and High-Class Work. 
THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTRACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


For Conversion of Existing Building into a Bailiff’ 
Dairy, &c., at Pratshayes, for Mr. 
PROCTER SHERWIN, Architect, Madeira Lodge, Exmouth. 

A. Hayman, Exmouth. ; : : 


E, Carnell, Exmouth i > 
F, GRACE, Exmouth (accepted) . ; 


W. Sharp, Bowling, Bradford, painter. 


EXMOUTH. 


s Cottage, 
Je Dee Pratt] Mire 


-£229 9 oO 
$ +178 {0.0 
: ‘ 175 © © 


if 333) .o; 1G 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
8end for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Reproduces Handwriting or Typewriting perfectly. 


QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS AND 
CIRCULARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Price from 30s. 


We prepare Circular Work in hand or typewriting at low rates 
per return of post. 


ELLAM’S DUPLICATOR CO., 12 King Street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


LITHOCGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


HOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
-, BROA 


DRAFTSMEN, LIT 
2&3 TOrTHILL st DWaAyY, WEST MINSTER 


Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic address, “ Cartoons, London.’ 
a eee 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates” Skilled staft- 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0, 
= 


SPOTTISWOCDE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Phofolithographers and Colour Printers, . 


Every description of Artistic and Commercia) 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


PF New and Extensive Works have just been opened 
with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Oompany to facilitete the prompt execution of orders. 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps,'Plans, &c. 


LONDON, NEW-STREET SQUARE, B.C, 


12 


2 


FALMOUTH. 


or Cabmen’s Shelter and other Work near Falmouth Hotel. 
Mr. W. H. TRESSIDER, Borough Surveyor, 


Corder & Barnicot, Falmouth 
E. Moss, Falmouth (accepied ) 
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KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


For New Tower and Copper House, Kingston-on-Thames, for 
Hodgson’s Kingston Brewery Company, Limited. Messrs. 
ARTHUR KINDER & SON, Architects and Engineers, 
Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 


E.C. 


W. Downs, Walworth,SE. . A ay Peo ee) 
GRAVESEND. Falkner & Sons, Old Kent Road,SE. . . 5,258 9 0 
€or New Malting, Cellars, &c , Gravesend, Kent, for Russell’s S. Parmenter, Braintree, Essex - 4,957 9 0 
Gravesend Brewery, Limited. Messrs. ARTHUR KINDER J. Wheatley & Sons, East Molesey . : - 4,850 0 0 
& Son, Architects and Engineers, Suffolk House, Laurence W. Shepherd, Bermondsey, S.E. _. - 4,835 0 0 
Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Oldridge & Sons, Kingston-on-Thames 4779 9 0 
A. H KINDER, 23 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. H. Wall & Co, Kentish Town, N.W. : - 4,539 9 0 
‘W. Tuffee, Gravesend. , ‘ i . £6,396 0 Oo G. E. WALLIS & SONS, Maidstone (accepted) . 4,428 0 0 
‘Multon & Wallace, Gravesend. ; Pe 6,289 0 0 
H. Wall & Co, Kentish Town. earth 201 a ae LIVERPOOL. 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone. ; . 5,667 © O| For Erection of Iron Stage at Preston’s Liverpool Distillery, 
W. H. ARCHER, Gravesend* . : : 5,598 Oo O Bank Hall. Mr. W. W. THomas, Architect, 15 Lord 
* Accepted, subject to reductions. Street, Liverpool. 
Kirkland, Liverpool . ‘ : ; ; £269 7010 
Guy & Hunter, Liverpool . : 5 . 268 0 O 
HULL. J. Holme, Liverpool See tera » wh 20Gaa7 ae 
or. Alterations and Additions to Empire Theatre, Grimston GODDARD, Massey & WARNER, Nottingham 
Street, Hull. Messrs. SMITH, BRopRICK & LOWTHER, (accepted). 6 sa ns 0 


Architects, Cogan Chambers, Hull. 


LLANDUDNO. 


Ww. i & Son, Ruskingt : ; . £2;709:,0 0O “3 . : 
viene neatte it: : i Be oe ; } . ies c¢ o| For Temporary Pavilion for the Welsh National Eisteddfod 
Mitlatiers © ou ee 2252 0 0 Meeting at Llandudno. Messrs. DARBYSHIRE & SMITH, 
G. Belles. ; 2,239 TOG Architects, 17 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 
1). R. Robinson 2,225 es: E. HUGHES, Llandudno (accepted) . . . £1,060. 0 oO 
T. Goats . . - 2,193 15 90 LONDON. 
FED rary. tute scaled Tea One EME ee 6 For Constructing Brick Sewer in Cornwall Road, and for Other 
pat He Southern . + . nats ‘ Works in Connection, for the Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts, 
: ‘ i Kensington. 
Fr Fl all 9928 Ss ei os Ne EE EOE 2,027 9 9) G, Wimpey & Co., Hamm ith . £2,300 fe) 
&. Jackson & SONS, Witham (accepted) . 1,950: Onno G. Bell, ‘Tottenhazn ; PRET ; & a "2 5 
A. Kellett, Willesden ‘ ; " .< 1,709 oo 
P T. Adams, Wood Green) 9). 97) 19) eto 
ILKESTON. J. Mears, Kensington ; : : 4 . 1,548 0 O 
‘For'Making Portion of Wilton Place to North Gate, Ilkeston. W. Neave & Son, Marylands Road. ‘ . 11,420 90 3 
Mr. GEORGE HASLAM, Surveyor, Euclid House, Ilkeston. Nowell & Robson, Kensington . - 1,345 0 0 
Cope & Waia, Ripley . ; ; : ; ; £8160 (0 Killingback & Co., Camden Town . 91,340 30°80 
. HawieEy & SON, Ilkeston (accepted ) 80 13 10 R. Ballard, Limited, Child’s Hill . »' 1,329. a70 e250 
C. E. Cox, Ilkeston : : ; ; So1#2".0 E. RocErs & Co., Notting Hill (accepted ) 1,293 0 O 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT ee 
s = ty] 
HINK” PORTLAND CEMENT: WAVEQOD & CO, AsPHALTE PAVING company 
y ce “Fliag: ~ » ping) tert 1,000 Tbe, £0 A a | Td ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
POO Ny peties 8 gaeee ee LiMiTED, I 
| BREE Sacdid’ ana Hereford Water HYDRAULIC Telegreme ths Telephone, 
§ orclevioore & Siroet Paving. “LIMMER, LONDON.” pom 862. 


“ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Osment in 
istic tiles, making joints in 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by } 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

Nsvrugil PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
“Lxss Limg, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
“ec. Railway and water communication. 


ie eater thet i a ret ea) nn 
&. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
sats me. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


@OOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. | 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 

RGOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 188§ 


(now out of print), can be obtained on applica-' J 


tion te the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free: on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L- 
MORKERS Ke A M4 B L ie eth 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
RD & 


$S GREAT GEORGE ST. 


’ 
S.W. 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Electric and Hand-Power 


GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING 
CRANES, 
eg" &c. 
E [siete 
FALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOYER STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WITH PRICES. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings. 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICE: 


LIFTS. 4&5 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For OCarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’ 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
Dee a ane 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 


feiss W\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


LTAR BREADS.—100 for Communicants, 
or 25 for Priests, plain or stamped, free 
by post for eight stamps. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Church Furnishers, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


OLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON— continued. 
or Warehouse, &c., at 88 and go Kingsland Road, for Messrs. | For New Warehouse at Rear of 221 Mare Street, Hackney. 
J. Darnell & Son. Mr, ‘{’. N. LasLert, Architect. Mr. H. W. Doss, Architect. 
Balaam Bros. : : ; . ; 4 Sm On O Sargeant. . . . : . - £627 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . ‘ i ; f ‘ . 4,460 0 Oo N. Fortescue : 5 - - ‘ : - 596 0 0 
Retry Goa worst Lan actavinia 150! if 6 3)j'4 181% oo We Sharmus ¢ .498. \.seed cones 60% B4ON GEO 
Patman & Fotheringham. . . . . 4,179 00 MODE a 0 » CEC us eu atealediak a9 oe MeGadaeeO 
Lovatt * 4 F A Caw Gal @ Xe) ire: Barratt & Power : ° . . 749777080 
eee ee ee er es ARR o || iy Jarvis, SOM “boo. fe, | oeenteal: - 495 0°0 
Heeiaeis Sie : ; ; : : pit 5 a For New Premises at 13 and 14 Broadway, Deptford, for 
Kirk & Randall , ; : ; : a osetia Messrs. Flatau. Mr. L. SOLOMON, Architect, 55 New 
; Broad Street, City, E.C. 
W. Shurmur. : ; : = ¢ Ee 3G uO Hanl 68 
Jarvis & Son . - F : ‘ : - 3860 0 o Pp mae é : »£3;2 ks ot 
Greenwood 4 ‘ - ‘ : : att 3;069980 0 Hees 4 : : ; ’ ; : ee s a 
For Sanitary Works at Stepney Union, for the Guardians of Scott . : : ‘ 7 ‘ , : - 3,039 (O-10 
the Poor. Mr. G. E, HOLMAN, Architect. Holloway . : a : : : ; +f 93,030}; OO 
"W. Shurmur =. : : ‘ : ° _ £2,499 0 O Cousell : : : : : “ ) .2,923010r 0 
W. G. Holland. : : ; : ; ean? 47 3a. Oro Roberts. : d - F ; : 92,8794 oF 0 
Atherton & Dolman . ‘ ; : ‘ ~ 2,380-0.0 REASON (accepted) . : F F ‘ . 2,868 0 o 
Jorn: i aot. : k : ‘ ; y Bakes 3 x For Coroner’s Court Buildings, Church Row, Bethnal Green, 
Walls & Co. °. ; . : LE: for the London County Council. 
— i ‘ be C. Munday & Sons... ar Poe ls Aes A0GEETTEO 
‘For Building Twelve Houses, Munster Road, Fulham, for Mr. J. Simpson & Sons . : é : «, 3,205, Lomo 
Edwin Saunders. Mr. JosEpH G. DENTON, Architect, J. Shillitoe& Son . 3 4 : F . 3,290 0 0 
51 Bowerdean Street, Fulham, S.W. © A. E. Symes. : : 7 é ; - 3218 Oo Oo 
Cory . : : A . : - £4,690 0 o J. Jarvis & Sons : : ‘ : : «793,005 5 Oma 
“Groom “I A 2 : : : i 244 LOgeOuO J. Wallis . : ‘5 : é : : 7) 2,042.8 ONO 
‘SAYWELL, Fulham (accepted) . : A ned, 32080 210 


For New Factory at Rufus Street, Old Street, E.C., for Mr. 
Souhami_ Mr. L. V. Hunt, Architect, 35 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. F. G. W. Buss, 
44 Theobald’s Road. 


for Building New Shops with Flats over in Basil Street, 
Chelsea, for the Directors of Harrod’s Stores Company, 
io Limited. Mr. C. W. STEPHENS, Architect, 514 Hans 
Road, London, S.W. Mr. W. H. ELsMorRE, Surveyor, 


»-_ Castlenau, Barnes, S.W. tas Nees te ony) tt ely £uat4 y g 
sLeslie & Co. . A : A ‘ : 38455479040 MéCommck : x ; : ; ‘| ij see ite 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Limited . : . 84,500 0 Oo Gould Brands ; : : i ; ; SEE Fe 5 
J. Smith & Son 3 . ; : ‘ 1£09,727160 00 DaWhitchead & Co. : ; y ; 1 eS oe. 
Martin, Wells & Co. , ‘ - : 11.4 3,00018 05, 0 ; Spr he Se , ‘ : . ee 
‘Patman & Fotheringham é : : - 82,625 © o/| For Office Fittings, &c., at 10 Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, for 

[ Foster & Dicksee . : : ; ; ROTI Z5450, 0 Messrs Lazarus. Mr L. SoLomon, Architect, 55 New 
Allen & Son *. : : P ; ; . 80,365 0 o Broad Street, City. 

Holliday & Greenwood . ; . : - 77,484. 0 0 Reason ; ‘ , : P ; : . £202 0 oO 
* Accepted over lowest in respect of time. ROBERTS (accepted) . 2 : P ‘ - 184050 


ASPINALL’S WAPICTI, 


THE NEW WASHABLE DISTEMPER PAINT. 


Adopted by the London County Council for their Artisans’ 
Dwellings, Fire Stations, &c., and used by the Corporation of the City 
of London and other large public bodies at home and abroad. It is 
largely used for painting the Walls of 


ASYLUMS, CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, PRISONS, ETC. 


The sanitary properties of WAPICT! are derived from a special compound of 
“Sanitas” which is used in its preparation, under the License of the Sanitas Company, 
Limited. 


For further Particulars and Prices write t9 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 


NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 
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LONDON—continued. MIRFIELD. 
For Building Artisans’ Workshops, for the North-Western | For Rebuilding Pear Tree Inn, Mirfield, for Messrs. Samuel, 
Hospital Committee, Metropolitan Asylums Board. Webster & Sons, Limited. Messrs. JACKSON & Fox, 
Messrs, PENNINGTON & SON, Architects. Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 


Buildings. Fittings. 

Slaters, Limited, Kensington - 4739-0 O80Rf36to~0 Accepted Ti enderse 

H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town 6710 msO 45> 07.0 W. & J. Milner, Mirfield, excavator and mason .£593 2 0 
W. Dudley, New Southgate . » 1623: 01.0 15 13 oO W. Halliwell, Brighouse, joiner .'  . . 260 0 O 
A. Wallace, Balham : : 15597 (OO 29 10 oO Ss Johnston & .Sons, Mirfield, slater . and 
Coleman & Co., Brixton : 7 8590 aC SO 29 10 oO plasterer . ft : . 125 0 0 
€. Wall, Chelsea . . : > 50 OO 20 O10 R, P. Stafford, Halifax, plumber . : . OT A SeORsO 
Sparrow & Son, Harpenden . 5271040 18 0 O J. Broscombe, Mirfield, painter . ars 1% 5 © 

For Proposed Alterations, Additions and Repairs at No. 40 “MORLEY. 


For Building Four Houses in Dartmouth’ Avenue, High Street, 
Morley, for Mrs. B. Lobley. Mr. T.A. BUTTERY, Archi- 
tect, Queen Street, Morley. 

‘Accepted Ti enders. 


King Street, Cheapside, E.C., for Messrs. J. J. Byers & Co. 
Mr. of R. MANNING, M.I.A., Architect, Milkwood Estate 


Office, Herne Hill, = Ee 
eipaes Nos. 1 to 6. 


Battley, Son & Holness, 21 Old Kent Road .£2,077 0 o ; ; 
Hollidey & Greenwood, Loughborough Park . 2,077 0 oO 1 3 3.8 yea fist eros 3 ‘ f : ee 5 e 
Maple & Co., Tottenham Court Road. » 41,909 %8G72 0 Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater . ‘3 RUSH ee 
W. Wallace & Co, 151 Curtain Road . Tol5i5 93 E. Wilson, Morley, plasterer : ‘ 25 00 
Heating hes alus. A. Fawcett, Morley, plumber. . « « @iae5 a0 

Maple & Co. . 4 104)440,.50 3 
Berry & Son, Westminster 5 T43:450 40 NOTTINGHAM. 
MONMOUTH. For Structural Alterations at the Beech Avenue Workhouse 


i iti to the National Schools, Mon- for the Guardians. 
For Alterations and Additions to the i ; Ve ne. 


mouth. Mr. GEORGE E. HALLIDAY, Architect, 14 High 

Street, Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. JOHN W. Ropcer,| J. Cuthbert, Hyson Green, . ey 6 SS 

14 High Street, Cardiff. W. Budd, painting, &c. : 4 . . « 7839,20 
D. C. Jones, Gloucester . : : : . £1,598 0 oO owain 

phe i ; ° inet ue : 
apnea FOntPHSe: d ves 8 o| For Public Offices, for the Rural District Council. 
T. Wood & Son, Whitchurch . 1,500 6 0 H. Barlow, Ongar (EB h . £2,050 0 © 
H. Forse, Bristol . : : 1,5CO,c0 7/0 E. West, Chelinsford 1,348 0 0 
a Perkins, Bristol : : 1.370 OleO Lemmon, Ongar : . : . - 1,339 4 9 
A. King & Sons, Gloucester. . « « 1,257 0 0| F. NopLé, Ongar (accepted ) 997 3 & 
W. Lissaman, Chipping Campden . : at 4322510) 30 
J. Edwards, Pena : ; : gE ISO 40 RAMSEY. 
Williams & Thomas, Cardiff . : ; . 1,049 0 oO| For Infectious Diseases Hospital to Contain Fourteen Beds, 
C. Morgan, Monmouth . a a 17030 BONrO with Administration and Laundry Blocks and Caretaker’s , 
O. PARRY, Monmouth (accepted ) 999 0 Oo Cottage, for the Ramsey Town Commissioners. Mr. 
Ae Mackie, Monmouth . f 4 4 9903 = 0)0 JOHN T. Boypb, Architect, Ramsey. 
W. C. Taylor, Monmouth. : : O77 10770 J. CALLOW & SONS, Ramsey (accepted) . . £2,300 0 O 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and HTX HWD COMPLETE ‘In any Locality,’ will 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order, 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. |5 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


BY HEB 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. 


RITCHIE & GO., 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Workers. 


LUX-GALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 


ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY Signs, Grilles, 


Executed. L.fts. 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, Landen 


) | large 


jm | LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). 
| the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 


| 


Established A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE, 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
on uantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 


) }it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con. 


sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 


AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
The Manufacturers of 


the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac- 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goods. 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
| eis IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to peri me yet offered. 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
ate Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
countr 

N.B Please note that all our 
are labelled, either nside or out 

‘The ‘Anchor.’ 


ooo as advertised above. 
side with our Trade Mark— 


ROOFING FELT, 


MAKERS TO THE ‘‘ POTTER” 


Bpslaly beagaraa fat 
16018. repar 2. 
THE QUEEN 5 Rolls Si ydeudeny By 
82in. ie 
AND THE No.1 28/8 per Rolk 
PRINCE cal att 


fateh paid to any 


OF Station on 8 Rolls and’ 
upwards. 

WALES. Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 

5,000Rolls in Stock. 


AWARDED 
10 GoLD 
AND 
SILVER 
MEDALS, 


ANDREW POTTER, Manufacturer, Wolverhampton. 


OLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


Office, 175 Strand, London. W.G 


THE ee TILE Co, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ORI 


NJAL TILES For ¥ 


YALLS & FLOORS. 
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POOLE. 


For Works to Roads within the Borough, for the Council. Mr. 
JOHN ELFORD, Borough Surveyor. 
Hemworth Road. 


H. C. Brixey, Parkstone . : : £167 9 oO 
S. Saunders, Parkstone . ° : é AS Ayu age, 
G. T. Budden, Parkstone . . . A eS Ac Tog O 
T. C. RIGLER, Poole (accepted) . ‘ £37. 10). G 
Sandbanks Road. 
S. Saunders i : A : f : nos. FAs. O 
G.T. Budden. é - : : : SURO Om © 
W. Guy ; ‘ : ; . ; ; Onan 5e.O 
H., C. Brixey f . ‘ . : : tos On. G 
‘T. C. RIGLER (accepted) . . . ‘ ez ok O 
New Road—The Quay. 
H. C. Brixey 3 5 ; . é ‘ ‘a S413" GO 
T. C. Rigler é c ; A 0 ; 5, SH eae 
G. T. Budden . ‘ ‘ 7 . : 299) 0. 0 
S. SAUNDERS (accepted) . ' . ‘ 241 0, 9 


STRATFORD. 


or Branch Post Office at Stratford, for the 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


Commissioners of 


A. E. Symes . : ¢ ; : : . £2,476 o'0 
W.Shurmer . : : : : : ei2* 3049 On: O 
H. J. Williams . : 2 : 23357 014 O 
G. J. Hosking . . : 2,2871.0 0 
G. E. Todd F é : : ; Dar Of OG 
T. Alfred . ; - é : ; c 2,194 0 0 
R.S. Cooper . ; : A : : 2,189 0 O 
W. H. Lorden & Son é - : : 2,;187- 01/0 
J. Outhwaite & Son. i “ ° : 212 FOSIO 
W. WELLS (accepted ) : : : ; 1,9°9 0 O 
TREFOREST. 


For Construction of Roads, Drains, &c., at the Glyntaff 
Cemetery, Treforest, near Pontypridd, for the Pontypridd 
Burial Board. Mr. A. O. Evans, Surveyor, Post Office 
Chambers, Pontypridd. 


J. Gibbon, Pentrebrach, Pontypridd. . £1,090 ° 9° 0 
E, Powell, Pontypridd . : 5 ; i}. ¥620:% 01,00 
C. ASH, Ifer Arms Hotel (accepted ) . 862 2 0 
Batchelor & Snowdon, Cardiff . : TOSI]. O 


La PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick. 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


WALTHAM CROSS. 
For New Library, &c., at Waltham Cross, for Lady Meux. 
Messrs. MARSHALL & VICKERS, Architects. 


J. Bentley. - 41,417 0 O 
W. Shurmur 1,386 0 0 
Fairhead & Son 1,351 0 oO 
Bell & Son 1,334.40 0 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For Park-keeper’s House, Entrances, Boat-houses, Terrace 
Walls and Steps, for the Town Council. 
BRADNEY & LLOYD, Shifnal (accepted) . 


-£7,629 2 7 


VARIETIES. 


AT Preston a crowded meeting of ratepayers was held in the 
Town Hall to consider the proposal of the Town Council to 
apply to Parliament for 160,000/, for the Ribble and dock im- 
provement, The resolution was adopted, and a demand of a 
poll of the inhabitants has been withdrawn. 

AN inquiry has been held at Nuneaton as to the application 
by the District Council for permission to borrow 2,700/. for 
sewer-extension purposes. ‘The reasons of the application 
were that the number of houses upon the line of the proposed 
sewer was 317, or a population of about 1,585. Most of the 
houses drained into catchpits or were not drained at all, It 
was shown that it was absolutely necessary for the sewers to 
be extended on account of the very rapid growth of the town 
and district. 

THE convention between Italy and Switzerland for the con- 
struction of the Simplon tunnel has been signed. 

ACTING under the instructions of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Mr. E. Balfour, architect, has visited Walmer Castle, accom- 
panied by an officer of the Royai Engineers, and made a 
thorough architectural inspection of the buildings, prior to his 
lordship taking up his residence there, 

THE carrying-out of the proposed Rhine-E!be canal has 
advanced a step. The estimated cost of 11,000,000/. will be 
shared by the State and the provinces to be benefited by the 
scheme, these being the Rhine Province, Westphalia, Hanover 
and the province of Saxony. 

AT the second annual meeting of the Quarriers’ Orphan 
Homes of Scotland, it was stated that the donations to the 
institution for the year had amounted to over 23,000/. 


——<—$—$<—<—<—$_$— 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


m7 One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super. 
Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, §c. 
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CHAS. STEINITZ & CO., 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIOR, BOLTON BANK, BOLTON. 


STAIRCASE, WHITEHALL COURT, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


GREAT HOUSE AT GRAND ANDELYS. 


THE next session of Parliament will have before it a scheme 
for a constant supply of sea-water to London and certain places 
on the route. The necessary notices have been deposited. 
The intention is to take in the water from the sea opposite 
Lancing, where all the pumping machinery will be situated. 
It will be pumped thence to a large reservoir on a hill at Steyn- 
ing, from which another large reservoir at Epsom, at a lower 
level, will be supplied by gravity, and the water will thence 
flow down to London. Closed iron mains are to be used 
throughout. Local authorities of all kinds will be supplied 
with sea-water for flushing sewers, watering streets and other 
public uses, such as swimming-baths, and it is intended to pro- 
vide hotels, hospitals, schools and other institutions with sea- 
water baths. 

THE sanitary committee of the Leeds Corporation have 
been informed that the Local Government have given their 
sanction for the Corporation to borrow 63,oco/. for the purpose 
of erecting new fever hospitals upon the Manston estate. 

THE Arbroath Burgh Commission have resolved to sink a 
new well in the lands of Warslap, and connect it through the 
water-bearing gravel-bed with the wells and pumping station 
at Nolt Loan, The adit will be a quarter of a mile long. It 
was resolved to engage the services of Mr. M‘Culloch, C.E., 
Dundee, for advising the Board. 


AT the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court the warrants 
granted for the erection of new dwelling-houses were much 
more numerous than they had been for some time past. In all 
there were twenty-eight applications for warrants, and out of 
that number fourteen were granted, while a number of applica- 
tions for minor alterations were remitted to the burgh engineer. 
Besides the warrants granted for the new dwelling-houses, 
several applications of a like nature were continued. The 
Procurator-Fiscal brought before the notice of the Court the 
fact that a house proprietor, who some time ago had received 


warrant to erect houses in Morningside Road and Churchill, 
had, in contravention of the statute, allowed one of the 
houses to be occupied before the necessary certificate, 
showing the house to be in a fit state to reside in, had been 
obtained. An agent, who appeared on behalf of the respondent, 
explained that the house-factor let the house to a lady for 
entry at Martinmas. Ske had resided in the country, and had 
come to town sooner than she expected, and having got the key’ 
of the house had taken possession. If the facts were as stated, 
and the Fiscal had no reason to doubt that they were so, he 
questioned very ‘much if they should impose a fine at all. The 
case was continued for a week. 

THE standing joint committee of the County Constabulary 
of Lancashire have appointed Mr. Littler, architect, Man- 
chester, son of Mr. Henry Littler, architect, of that city, who 
for many years was conspicuously associated with the archi- 
tecture of the county, to fill the newly-created permanent 
appointment of architect to the committee. Originally there 
were between eighty and ninety applications from practitioners 
of standing in all parts ‘of England, and in the final three 
were—Mr. Denison, of Wakefield, chief assistant in the office 
of the county surveyor for the West Riding, and Mr. E. H. 
Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., Assoc.San.Inst., of Lancaster. The salary 
of the office is fixed at 600/, per annum, with staff and offices 
found, but a condition of appointment is that there will be no 
retiring allowance or pension. Mr. Littler will take up his 
duties on January 1, 1896. 

THE Dundee Advertiser records the death of Mr. William 
Watherston, late of the firm of John Watherston & Sons, 
builders, Edinburgh, who carried through the erection of the 
handsome residences which form the streets.on the Drums- 
heugh estate, and adorn the west end of the city. The deceased 
took a keen interest in his workmen, and invested a sum of 
40,0007, in trust for the payment of annuities of 12/, each to 
masons unfit for work. At the present time there are upwards 
of a hundred recipients on the fund. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT Mickleover, Derbyshire, the Bishop formally started a: 
large clock at the parish church, which has been erected 
during the past few weeks by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Derby. It has been made generally to the designs of Lord 
Grimthorpe. 
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Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 
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A LARGE new clock has just been erected in the parish 
church, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, by Messrs. John Smith & 
Sons, Derby, which has a large dial, strikes the hours and 
plays the new “Tennyson” chimes, Thechimes have recently 
been composed by Messrs. Smith (who hold the copyright), 
and have been highly approved of by Sir John Stainer, the 
great musical authority. 

THE Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company have 
erected a tower at the entrance to the Rochdale station, and 
placed a turret-clock therein which shows the time upon four 
5-feet dials, which are illuminated at night by gas, and have a 
pleasing appearance, one dial facing the station, one opposite 
and another facing towards the new high level road. The 
necessary work has been executed by Messrs. William Potts 
& Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

MEssRS, PECKETT & SONS, of the Atlas Works, Bristol, 
have just appointed Messrs. Windsor-Richards, Rainey & Co., 
1o9 Hope Street, Glasgow, their sole representatives for Scot- 
land. 


THE new Board schools, Colwyn Bay, have been warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates and vertical inlet tubes, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

THE streets committee of the Commissioners of Sewers will 
meet on Tuesday, Dec. 10, at the Guildhall, to receive tenders 
for paving Dean’s Court, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Love 
Lane, Eastcheap, with wood. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT a meeting of the Guardians of the Darlington Union on the 
11th inst. it was decided to erect a new block of buildings in 
Crown Street, comprising board-room, waiting-room and 
offices for the clerk and his assistants, relieving officers, and 
the surveyor to the rural sanitary authority. Mr. G. Gordon 
Hoskins, F,.R.1.B.A., was appointed architect. 

At Glasgow Archbishop Eyre has been authorised by the 
Dean of Guild Court to proceed with the erection of a church 
in Portugal Street for the Roman Catholic congregation of St. 
John’s, at a cost of 16,000/. 

WRITING in regard of the fall of a chimney-stack at the 
Portland Arms, Above Bar, Southampton, Mr. G, Boyling, 


builder, says :—“In the month of June 1870 I was engaged to 
raise the stack of chimneys by the late Mr. W. Aldridge, I 
raised it 15 feet, but was required to raise it higher. However, 
as I told Mr. Aldridge that it was not safe to run it more than 
15 feet, as it had a bad foundation to build upon, it remained 
at that height from twelve to fifteen years. Then some one 
was engaged to raise the stack some 7 feet or 8 feet higher, 
and there it remained until Saturday last, and the great wonder 
is that all lives were saved.” 


AT the holding of the Dean of Guild Court, Glasgow, plans 
were approved of new police offices for the Queen’s Park 
district of the city. The buildings, which have been designed 
in the Scottish Baronial style by Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, the city 
engineer, will have a frontage of 205 feet to Craigie Street, of 
115 feet to Prince Edward Street and of 100 feet to Allison 
Street. They, will be three storeys in height, and in additian 
to a large court-room and the ordinary accommodation, will: 
contain quarters for twenty-four unmarried policemen. The 
fire-brigade station will front Allison Street, and be four storeys. 
in height. It will include eight dwelling-houses, each of three 
rooms, stables and other accommodation. 


The cost, exclusive- 
of the site, is estimated at 17,216/, 


THE Swansea Harbour Trustees have decided to apply for- 
powers to Carry out proposed works, including the construction. 
of new entrances to the existing half-tide basin at the south- 
eastern end of the town float or north dock, with all necessary 
gates, jetties, piers, &c., also a lock to form a new entrance to. 
the half-tide basin of the south dock, a railway and other works. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Arc Electric Works, Chelmsford, have been destroyed by 
fire. Almost all the machinery was rendered useless, and the 
damage is estimated at 100,000/. Four hundred workmen are 
thrown out of employment. The property is insured. 
ACCORDING to the Bulletin du Musée Commercial, the 
application of electricity to various industrial and practical uses 
is very general in South Africa. The Municipal Council of 
Durban (Natal) has decided to light the town by electricity. 
Durban has a population of 25,800 (according to the census 
of 1894), and still owns building lots of great value, which are 
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sold by auction as occasion arises. The town also owns and 
works successfully a line of tramways running in one part of 
the town, while other lines belonging to limited companies work 
the remainder of the town with brilliant success. All these are 
horse tra mways, but it is probable that as soon as the electric 
light is installed in the town the motive power will be elec- 
tricity, which has already been adopted at Kimberley and 
approved at Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. Electricity {is 
also used for lighting purposes at Pretoria, for lighting and the 
transmission of motive power to the gold mines, in the work- 
ing of the diamond mines at Kimberley, in the coal mines of 
Natal, and also in the Orange Free State. A contract has just 
been signed with the municipality of Bloemfontein for the 
lighting of the town by electricity. Engineers’ agents sent by 
German, English and American firms are visiting South 
African towns to study the question of the various installations 
of electric power. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


PREVIOUS to the introduction of the electric light many build- 
ings were provided with electric call bells, annunciators, gas- 
lighters, burglar alarms, &c. In all buildings the interiors of 
which were finished these wires were concealed from view. 
They were not in any sense dangerous, as the amount of 
electric energy they conveyed was very small indeed. The 
early methods of electric light wiring were much the same as 
those pursued in installing the above-mentioned wires. Experi- 
ence, some of which proved expensive in the extreme, soon 
demonstrated that better methods of construction and installa- 
tion must be inaugurated. From those early days until the 
present time improvements have been made in methods and 
materials by those engaged in the electric construction business, 
and they are ready to provide the best of both, when owners, 
architects and builders will learn that the very best is the 
cheapest. 

Those who propose to erect buildings know little or 
nothing of the quality of electric light construction or material, 
and if left to themselves would accept the lowest bid for such 
work ; but when they employ an architect to plan and supervise 


* A paper read by Mr. W. Brophy at the Convention of. the 
National Association of Commissioners and Inspectors of Buildings, 
held at Baltimore. 


the erection of buildings and determine the cost and quality of 
work and material, they naturally suppose him to be not only 
competent to make plans and specifications, but to pass on the 
character of the work during its progress, and when completed 
as well. I venture to assert that but few of them think it 
necessary to make any provisions in their plans for electric 
wires or fixtures, and fewer still know what constitutes a first, 
second or a third-class electric plant or outfit. 

It is often the case that the furring is on and the laths 
ready to go on before anyone is asked to bid on the electric 
work. The competent contractor expects to find a plan show- 
ing the location of the wires and their dimensions ; location of 
lights, fixtures and electroliers ; specifications giving the quality 
of insulation and character of work, size and conductivity, and 
the all-important percentage of loss in the wires, and the style 
and character of the necessary fixtures, number and candle- 
power of lamps, &c. It is rarely the case that he finds any of 
these provided by the architect, and instances are not rare 
where these gentlemen are guiltless of any knowledge of this 
very important subject. 

The contractor secures plans of the building long enough to 
hastily trace thereon the lines of wire, location of switches and 
cut-outs, determine the size and amount of wire and other 
material, and then submits his figures. They are deemed high, 
because some ex-journeyman—discharged, it may be, for 
incompetency—having turned contractor, underbids him, He 
is obliged to cut down his price and do the work in a manner 
which his judgment forbids or abandon the undertaking. 
Whoever finally does the work finds the lathers, carpenters and 
plasterers waiting for him, and as fast as he runs the wire they 
cover it up and conceal it from view. What an exceilent 
opportunity is thus given to this man to increase his profit by 
concealing his poor work ; for who is to discover defects, and 
who to blame him ? 

I think that you will agree with me that this is one of the 
cases where the architect is not entirely blameless. Some of 
the first wires that were used for conducting electric light cur- 
rents were not covered with any insulating material, but they 
soon demonstrated their ability to start incipient conflagrations, 
when it was deemed necessary to cover them with a non-in- 
flammable compound. It was soon found that that was not all 
that was necessary, as excessive moisture converted this cover- 
ing from a fairly good insulator to a very good conductor. A 
higher grade of insulation was then called for. Rubber and 
many compounds of which it was the base, and various other 
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mixtures were produced, many of which possessed the highest 
insulating qualities, while many others are but cheap imitations 
of the higher grades. At first it was not deemed necessary to 
separate these highly-insulated wires one from the other or 
from surrounding objects, but experience soon proved the 
necessity of separating them from one another. They were 
then fastened under wooden cleats on the sides of joists, studs 
and rafters. Experience again demonstrated that something 
better was needed, and the wooden cleat was superseded by 
the porcelain cleats and glass and porcelain insulators. It is 
now deemed best to bush all holes through which wires pass 
with one of these materials, but I regret to say that this method 
is not always insisted on. : 

Where wires are made permanent fixtures in this way, if 
they are wholly supported on glass, porcelain or some other 
form of equally good and lasting insulators, I maintain that 
long after their covering has lost all semblance of strength and 
insulating qualities, they will still serve as conductors without 
serious loss and with perfect safety. 

It being a recognised fact that the useful life of all insulating 
compounds is, under all circumstances, comparatively short, 
various methods have been resorted to in order to readily 
remove defective wires and replace them with others without 
disturbing any portion of the interior finish of the building. A 
system of interior conduits or tubing is the one in most general 
use. These tubes are concealed or placed on the outer surface 
of walls and ceilings. They are cut in suitable lengths, and 
end in what are called junction boxes or pockets, where mains 
are connected to feeders and branches to mains. The first of 
these tubes were made of paper treated with a bituminous 
compound, but it was lacking in mechanical strength and 
afforded little or no protection to the wires. They were then 
covered with thin sheet brass, but this did not prove a sufficient 
protection against nails, hammers, saws and chisels. Finally 
this paper tube was forced into an iron pipe of suitable size. 
Thus far this seems to overcome the objection to the other two 
forms, and is growing in popular favour. In connection with 
this style of tubing there has been produced a complete system 
of necessary fittings. Another form of interior conduit that has 
recently been brought to my notice consists of a sheet steel 
tube, insulated on the inner and outer surfaces. As in the 
other, the basis of this insulationis paper. This tube promises 
well and seems destined to become popular. It is much lighter 
than gas pipe and easier to handle. 

Having proceeded thus far, it now remains for me to point 


out the duties of the architect in this all-important matter. If 
he has not acquired the practical and theoretical knowledge 
necessary to enable him to deal with this problem, he should 
employ some one competent to do so. 

I will first deal with the proper method of construction in 
the fireproof office building, where the wires must be concealea, 
and in which there are no convenient cavities beneath the sur- 
face of the floors, or within partitions, in which to place them. 

To embed wires under the floors, or in partitions or walls, 
or to lay them on iron beams or girders, or carry them through 
the same and then cover them up with brick, tile, mortar or 
cement, would be the height of folly, as much of the material 
with which the insulation would come in contact would quickly 
destroy it, when electric lighting would have to be abandoned . 
if nothing worse happened. 

In buildings of this class a system of conduits is impera- 
tively necessary if the lighting system is to maintain a semb- - 
lance of reliability, to say nothing of the question of safety. 
These conduits may be of iron or other metal, insulated or not. 
They can be made also of glazed tile or slate that is free from 
iron or other mineral substances. 

Having decided on the number of lights, motors, &c., and 
their locations, the size of the feeders, mains and branches, the 
next step will be to provide the necessary ducts or other suit- 
able receptacles in which to place them, Beginning at the 
point where the service wires enter the building there should be 
provided a non-inflammable receptacle, in which should be 
placed fusible safety cut-outs, switches, and possibly the meter. 
The fusible cut-out is: placed at this point to prevent an 
abnormal flow of current over the wires in which they are 
inserted. The fusing-point of these strips of metal is suf- 
ficiently low to prevent any overheating of the copper wires. 
From this point the main feeders are carried to the centre of 
the building, or better, to the centre of distribution. Here, 
again (and, as a rule, at every point where the size of the wire 
changes), must be inserted safety fuses. A similar receptacle 
must be provided for them, and also for the necessary switches 
that are located at this point and at every other point where it is 
necessary to insert either of these devices in the circuits. 
These receptacles should be located in a place that is always 
accessible, and the location of each circuit that extends out 
from them should be plainly indicated on each, together with 
the size of safety strips or wires to be inserted therein. 

The practice of placing safety cut-outs in closets and other 
out-of-the-way places cannot be too severely condemned, for 
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the reason that people who are unacquainted with their 
peculiar functions might, and often do, hang over or pile on 
and around them light inflammable substances which might be 
ignited by the molten metal or burning vapour resulting from 
what is known as “dead short circuits,” which are caused by 
the two bare wires comprising a circuit coming in contact in 
some way, directly or indirectly. When this happens the 
fused metal instantly vapourises with a flash like burning 
pewder. 

The melting of the safety fuse leaves a gap of space in the 
circuit, across which the current cannot flow. In this way the 
danger resulting from overheated wires is averted. Very many 
of the insulating compounds are highly inflammable, and would 
quickly ignite should the temperature of the wire be increased 
sufficiently. 

The system of interior conduits, or the method of fixing the 
wires to practically indestructible insulators, may be adopted in 
‘buildings that are considered fireproof. In case the former is 
‘decided on, ample provision should be made for the conduit 
when the plans are drawn; each junction and fuse-box should 
be located in its proper place, and the same can be said of the 
second-named plan. In this way much of the labour and 
expense now attending the installation of electric wires can be 
avoided. The hundreds of holes now bored by hand in floor- 
goists, studs, beams and rafters could be bored by machine 
before they were put in place. Openings in which to lay metal 
conduits could also be made in the same manner. 

The practice of passing the wires that supply a lamp or a 
group of lamps through a hole made in the laths and plaster is 
one that should be discontinued. Suitable bushings are now 
manufactured, and can be obtained at a reasonable price. 
They should not be simply stuck into a hole made in the laths 
and plaster, but should pass through a board not less than 
1 inch thick fastened to the joists and studding inside the laths. 

There are many reprehensible practices indulged in by 
those engaged in electric light installations, and approved by 
architects and others, which might be enumerated did time and 
space permit, but I will mention but one or two more at this 
time. 

Owing to the lack of faith of electric companies and their 
managers in their ability to maintain a continuous service, and 
to the fact that many of the smaller plants did not operate 
more than a small portion of the twenty-four hours of the day, 
as well as for other reasons, the combination fixture on which 
could be placed electric lights and gas-burners was introduced. 
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For good and sufficient causes the continued use of such fixtures 
should no longer be encouraged. 

I will give you one or two reasons for making this statement. 
You all know that the amount of water that will flow through 
a pipe is in direct proportion to its cross section or area. . The 
same rule applies to electric light conductors. The earth is 
infinitely greater in mass than anything that [rests upon it; 
hence its resistance to the passage of the electric current is 
infinitely less. The gas-piping in buildings is connected directly 
to the street mains, which present an immense surface in direct 
contact with the earth. The two wires that lead down between 
the brass shell of the fixture and the iron gas-pipe are separated 


from this great conductor or reservoir only by the insulation on 


their surface. Owing to this fact the strain on the insulation 
is greatly increased and its tendency to break down at: this 
point is much more than at any other.. I will try and make 
this more clear to you by taking the steam boiler as an illustra- 
tion of my point. 
stand a pressure of 100 lbs. to the square inch, and it is carrying 
that amount of steam pressure. This pressure is in* some 


I will assume that it is constructed to with- . 


measure counterbalanced by that of the atmosphere, which © 


amounts to 15 lbs. per square inch. Were it possible to re- 


move this external pressure it would be equivalent to increasing © 
the steam pressure to 115 Ibs.,.and an explosion would be very » 


apt to follow. 
tion does not reduce the strain thereon, but dry air.is one of 
the best insulators, and when it is interposed between the 
covering of the wire and the gas-pipe it adds greatly to the 
insulating qualities of the former. 
insulation between the gas-pipe and wire, what is known as an 
insulating joint is inserted between the fixture and supply pipe. 
Some of these are insulators inname only. Others give very 
good results. 


ceiling, they form a combination that should cause cold shivers 
to run down the backs of owners of buildings and the fire 


insurance underwriter, did they know with what ease and ° 


grace this twain can kindle the flame that converts the 
property of the one and the profits of the other into smoke. 
The insulating joint consists of two pieces of metal separated 
by a fibrous insulating substance. This fibrous disc is firmly 
clamped between two flanges by means of screws, and serves 
to separate the pipe or stem of the fixture from the supply pipe, 
and also to prevent the escape of gas at this point. « This it 
sometimes fails to do, owing to the shrinkage of the fibres or 
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the loosening of the screws, and a slight escape of gas is the 
result, and this is often too small to be noticed. Above this 
joint is a safety fuse block containing two safety fuses inserted 
in the wires. Should these instantly vapourise, by reason of 
the breaking down of the insulation of the wires below them, 
the gas that is accumulated in the canopy is ignited, and the 
tiny stream flowing out of the joint also. This continues to 
burn and cause the fibre to shrink, increasing the supply of 
gas and the size of the flame until it reaches the full capacity of 
the pipe. This unfailing torch applied so near the ceiling soon 
reaches the woodwork, and if this occurs when no one is present 
the amount of damage that will result cannot be estimated. 
If the use of the combination fixture. cannot be prevented, the 
combination of the fuse block and insulating joint should be 
looked upon as a piece of barbarism that should be stamped 
out of existence. There are other objections to the combina- 
tion fixture whichmight be enumerated did time permit, which 
I must pass over. 

No class of men can do more to render this new and power- 
ful servant, now enlisted in the service of man, safe and docile 
than the competent architects, and they will, no doubt, do 
their share in the direction when they see the great necessity 
that exists for their hearty co-operation with those who believe 
that the dangers attending the distribution of the electric 
‘current for all purposes can be entirely removed. 

Commissioners and inspectors of buildings should have a 
general knowledge of electricity, particularly when it is con- 
verted into light and reconverted into power. It would be 
better still if one of the corps, of assistants were a practical 
electrical engineer, thoroughly conversant with the subject in all 
its phases, and whose judgment could be relied on and respected. 

In cities that have recognised the great necessity of a strict 
supervision over electric construction. by establishing electrical 
bureaus or departments, such as those of Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and some other cities, or the admirably-conducted 
Wire Department of the city of Boston, this addition to the 
bureau of inspection of buildings might not be necessary. 

I must once more express my firm belief that the transmis- 
sion of electric energy and its conversion into light, heat, 
sound and articulate speech, or its reconversion into motive 
power, can be accomplished with nearly perfect safety. 

Much more could be written and said on this, to me, the most 
fascinating of subjects, and one that no doubt is considered an 
important one ; but I fear that I have already trespassed too 
much on your time and patience, and I must now draw this 


address to a close, lest I, to use a homely phrase, “ wear my 
welcome out.” 


SUBAQUEOUS TUNNELLING. 


AT the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on the roth inst. a paper on “The City and South London 
Railway, with Some Remarks on, Subaqueous Tunnelling by 
Shield and Compressed Air,” was read by Mr. J. H. Greathead, 
C.E. The Act of Parliament authorising the construction of 
the City of London and Southwark Subway between King 
William Street, City, and the Elephant and Castle, Newington, 
was passed in 1884, and in 1887 powers were granted for the 
extension of the line to Stockwell... Starting at King William 
Street, near the Monument, at a depth of about 70 feet below 
the surface, the railway ran under the river Thames at a 
maximum depth of 73 feet below high-water level, and under 
the southern approach to London Bridge southwards to the 
junction of the South Lambeth and Stockwell Roads. Except 
where it passed under the Thames and the one property on its 
south bank, the railway was under the public thoroughfares 
throughout. The two lines were, excepting at the termini, 
carried in separate tunnels. 

A temporary stage and shaft having been constructed in the 
river, immediately behind the Old Swan Pier, near London 
Bridge, the shield for driving the upper tunnel was lowered 
into position, and tunnelling was commenced southwards in 
clay. The second tunnel was started from the temporary shaft 
at Old Swan Pier immediately underneath the first, but was 
brought to the same level as the first at the south bank of the 
river, and then carried parallel with it under Hibernia Chambers 
and the South-Eastern Railway. On the completion of the 
iron tunnels under the river, the 25-feet lift shafts at the 
Borough and Elephant and Castle stations to be used in the 
construction of the tunnels were sunk. Headings were driven 
under the street at right angles to the course of the railway, 
and four shields were lowered and rolled. into position for 
driving the two tunnels north and south. The extension 
works were carried on at three points, viz. Kennington, the 
Oval and Stockwell, and the operations on both sections 
proceeded simultaneously until the City section was completed. 

The tunnels on the first or City section were Io feet 
2 inches in diameter, and were composed of rings 1 foot 
7 inches long, each consisting of six segments and a key- 
piece. Southwards of the Elephant and Castle the tunnels 
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were Io feet 6 inches in diameter in rings 1 foot 8 finches long. 
At each of the stations for the length of the platforms, and 
at the termini for a greater length, enlarged tunnels were con- 
structed in brickwork. At the termini these tunnels were 26 feet 
wide and 20 feet high from invert to crown, with walls 3 feet 
thick. At the intermediate stations there were two 20-feet wide 
tunnels, 16 feet high from invert to crown. Access to the 
railway was obtained by lifts, of which there were two in the 
25-feet shaft at each station, the depths varying between 43 feet 
at Stockwell and 67 feet at King William Street. 

The trains were driven by electrical locomotives which 
received power from a conductor placed upon insulated supports 
between the two rails. The signals were of the usual type, the 
absolute block system being employed. The trains were lighted 
by electric incandescent lamps supplied from the main circuit. 

The inauguration by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, on 
November 4, 1890, was followed, on December 18, by the 
opening to the public. In the first half-year 174,000 train miles 
were run, and 2,412,000 passengers were carried. In the year 
1894 458,000 train miles were run and 6,900,000 passengers 
were carried. Details of the working of the line since its 
opening were given in an appendix to the paper. 

An historical account was given of the use of the shield 
and of compressed air in tunnelling. The shield used for the 
1o-feet 6-inch tunnels between the Elephant and Castle and 
Stockwell consisted of a cylinder, 5 feet 11 inches long, of steel 
plates in two thicknesses of } inch each, rivetted together to 
break joint with rivets countersunk.on both sides. This 
cylinder was bolted to a strong ring of cast-iron at the front 
end, and to this ring were bolted the plates and channel-irons 
forming the face, and the adjustable steel cutters. The latter 
were so attached that they could be adjusted to cut out the 
excavation to the same diameter as, or wider than, the steel 
cylinder following them ; the latter provision being necessary 
for passing round curves in any direction, either horizontal or 
vertical. The insideof the cylinder in rear of the face was 
lined with cast-iron segments, and to these were bolted six 
hydraulic presses of 6} inches diameter. The shields were at 
first made to do no e€xcavation beyond the shearing off by the 
adjustable cutters of a thin slice of material round the 
circumference, but subsequently in driving through clay 
the author introduced a series of wedges or piles in front of 
the face. The effect was to expedite the work and reduce 
its cost materially, the speed being practically doubled. The 
wedges were free to pass by the nodules of septaria, common 


in the London clay, without unduly straining the shield or 
presses. 

Grout of blue-lias lime was forced by compressed air through 
holes in the cast-iron lining provided for the purpose. This 
was found to be a very important factor in the work—not only 
for preventing movements overhead and deformation of the 
tunnels, but also for several other purposes. The supply of 
compressed air used for grouting also afforded the means for 
ventilating the long tunnels during construction. 

In the earlier parts of the work a timber flooring was laid 
upon long temporary sleepers, resting at their ends upon the 
iron lining, and the excavated material was run out, and the 
iron, &c., brought in, by manual labour. Subsequently the 
flooring was abandoned, the invert was filled with clay, and the 
work was accomplished by ponies upon a very unsatisfactory 
road. 

At several points on the two sections of the railway com- 
pressed air was employed in passing through water-bearing 
strata, The most notable case was near the south end of the 
railway at Stockwell, where for a length of about 2co yards the 
two tunnels were carried through coarse gravel and sand under 
ahead of about 35 feet of water. The tunnels were driven 
under normal air-pressure to a point where the cover of clay 
was reduced to about 5 feet, whence, the air-locks having been 
erected, they were continued under compressed air. It was 
generally found that the ballast immediately overlaying the 
clay contained less sand, and that of a coarser character, than 
in other positions, and it was in passing through this very open 
material that the work was most difficult. With such material 
as silt or fine sand there was not much difficulty, provided 
there was a sufficient cover of material, because the porosity 
was not so great as to allow of the escape of a large volume 
of air, while maintaining a pressure sufficient to keep the 
bottom sufficiently dry, but in very coarse sand it would be 
impossible to maintain a pressure much higher than that due 
to the head of water over the top of the tunnel without special 
appliances and precautions. The difficulty consisted in having 
to work upon, so as to remove, the material from the front of 
the shield for the whole height of the face, and at the same 
time to prevent the inflow of a large volume of water or the 
escape of an inordiate volume of air. In porous material, 
therefore, where a large volume was to be expected, and the 
conditions were such as to render pumping impracticable, 
compressed air was only to be considered if means could be 
found for preventing its too rapid escape. 
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The shield having been brought to the water-bearing strata, 
a small heading was driven at the top in advance, stout poling- 
boards being used to support the top, resting at one end upon 
the forward end of the shield. The heading was then widened 
out, and the polings continued until about three-fourths of the 
circumference and the whole of the face had been poled. The 
two tunnels were driven side by side under the large mains 
of the Lambeth and the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Companies, supplying an extensive area of South London, and 
under sewers and tramways without the slightest disturbance, 
and the system adopted had since been followed in driving 
several tunnels under the Clyde and elsewhere in Glasgow 
through sand, silt, &c. 

It was sometimes advisable, and even necessary, to work 
with an air-pressure below that due to the maximum head of 
water in the material at the face. The workmen were thus 
benefited, and in some cases the work might be more safely 
carried out, as where there was a comparatively small cover of 
loose material under a river. In this latter case a pressure in 
the tunnel corresponding to that of the head of water at the 
lowest point of the face being in excess of that due to the head 
of water at the highest point of the face by an amount depend- 
ing upon the height of the tunnel, or of the portion of the face 
operated upon, would in some cases be sufficient to lift or blow 
up the cover at the face, unless other precautions were taken. 

The first air-lock used was of iron fixed in a bulkhead of 
brickwork. It was small and inconvenient, and the later air- 
locks were formed by reducing the size of the iron tunnel by a 
thick lining of brickwork and concrete.. 

The workmen employed in the compressed air on the City 
and South London Railway did not suffer. from partial paralysis 
or “bends.” The pressure was not high—about 15 lbs. per 
square inch—but from observations on this and other works 
the author considered that purity or impurity of air had perhaps 
more effect than pressure upon the health of the men engaged, 
provided due precautions were taken as to entrance and exit, 
the avoidance of chills, &c. It was noticeable that when 
tunnels Lad been driven through almost impervious material, 
as under the Hudson and St. Clair rivers, and where conse- 
quently the quantity of air pumped had been comparatively 
small, the cases of “ bends” were numerous, while in the gravel 
in London, both at the City and South London. Railway, and 
more recently at the Blackwall Tunnel, with a higher pressure, 
there were in the one no cases at all, and in the other no 
fatal cases had occurred. Where tunnelling was proceeding in 
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fine sand or in silt, which were almost airtight, the delivery 
pipes from the compressors should be extended to the face as 
the work progressed, in order that the air used in locking 
might assist the ventilation of the whole tunnel, and provision 
should be made for a copious supply of air to be delivered at 
the face. The more highly compressed air employed for grout- 
ing was useful for this purpose and for cooling the air, by 
expansion through a throttled passage, at the same time. 
This supply had on a serious emergency proved invalu- 
able. In carrying the tunnels of the Glasgow Subway under 
the Clyde at St. Enoch’s a fire occurred, filling the tunnel with 
suffocating gases and cutting off the men from the air-lock, and 
but for the air from the hose of the grouting apparatus the 
whole gang would have perished. By lying down and receiving 
the air in their faces the men were able to live during the 
several hours that it took to reach them by breaking through 
from the second tunnel. 

A list was given in an appendix to the paper of the cylin- 
drical iron-lined tunnels which had been similarly executed in 
various parts of the world. 


EXPEDITIOUS BRIDGE BUILDING. 


A WORK of considerable interest as illustrating what can now 
be done in the way of rapid bridge construction was carried 
out on the Great Eastern Railway at Ely on Sunday. The 
Cutter bridge which passed over the river Ouse at Ely was an 
old timber and cast-iron girder structure which was put up in 
1845, but was not considered equal to the heavier rolling stock 
of the present day. It had, therefore, been decided to sub- 
stitute for it a bridge of cast-iron girders, and having, too, a 
single span across the river, on brick abutments, in place of 
the three spans and wooden piles of the old bridge. This new 
bridge was to have 75 feet on the square and 91 feet on the 
skew, and the problem that engineers and contractors set 
themselves to solve was how to put the one bridge in place of 
the other with the least possible interference with any of the 
ordinary trains, whether passenger or goods, the point in ques- 
tion being one of the busiest on the company’s system. They 
hoped to get through their task in about eight or ten hours of 
a single day. 

The first part of the programme to be carried out consisted 
in the construction of the new bridge on temporary staging on 
one side of the line, parallel with and clear of the existing 
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!'|press descriptions by Dawson Turner. The publication| New Year’s Double Number of “THE ARCHI- 


of the series commenced on Friday, July 5, 1895. The|~RoT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890, 


usual ink-photo illustrations will also appear in each|[THEH TOILERS OF THE 


number. 


DEEP. Two Tinted 
Ink Photographs (size 18} in. by 133 in.), may 


Price 4d. weekly, or sent direct by post on receipt of!now be obtained, price ls. each. Free by post, 
cheque or postal order for 19s. per annum, Immediate carefully packed in patent roller, 22. 3d. 
to 


application should be made, as these numbers are likely 


}/ soon run out of print. 


. P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


@w The only Attwood in the Trade. 


PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


GILBERT Woop & Co., i75 Strand, London, W.9. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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bridge, so that it would be quite ready for placing in position 
as soon as the latter was taken away. This was done, and on 
Saturday, says the Zzves, the new bridge, complete in every 
respect, including the lines of the permanent way thereon, was 
to be seen standing’ alongside the main line in readiness for 
the work of Sunday. The ends of the main girders were 
supported on small “ trolleys,” and each of these worked on a 
rail placed on longitudinal timber on the top of the temporary 
staging, so as to allow of the new structure being eventually 
drawn into position, 

At ten minutes past one on Sunday morning operations were 
begun. In ten minutes the first rail on the up line had been 
removed, and in another ten minutes the first girder was being 
carried off by two locomotive steam cranes working on the down 
line. The scene was illuminated by powerful Wells lights, and 
girder after girder was carried off, steadily increasing the gap. 
The wooden piles which had supported the girders were sawn 
through above water-level, and the “crowns” carried off by 
the cranes, the lower portions being left to be “drawn” ona 
future occasion. At last the up line, and the greater portion of 
each of the particular piles on which it had rested, had been 
cleared right away, leaving only the down line and its supports 
standing. Then came the most interesting feature of the 
morning’s work—the “traversing” or drawing sideways of the 
new bridge so that it would occupy (until the whole of the old 
bridge had been removed) the place where the up line had 
formerly stood. This traversing was done by means of 
two ropes worked by winches, and although the massive 
structure weighed, including rails and timber, something like 
120 tons, it was drawn into its half-way position, a distance of 
15 feet, within a minute or two over half an hour. By this 
time it was nearly six o’clock in the morning, and the actual 
time taken by the operations referred to was only about 
3¢ hours. 

Work was resumed at noon, and the workers, about forty in 
number, proceeded to clear away the down line. The whole 
length of girders was removed bodily to one side along 
temporary piers constructed in the river bed at the same height 
as the piles supporting the girders, and three hours were 
required to complete this operation. The new bridge was then 
brought into position for the remainder of the distance in half 
an hour ; the connections between the rails and with the abut- 
ments were completed, and at eight o’clock in the evening the 
express from Norwich to London passed safely over the new 
bridge. The substitution of the new bridge for the old one had 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in ‘* THE 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


taken about eleven hours’ actual working, and had involved 
scarcely four hours’ interruption of traffic. 

The work was carried out under the supervision of Mr, 
Wilson, engineer, and Mr. Morgan, assistant engineer, of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, while Mr. Anderson, the 
managing director of Messrs. Head, Wrightson & Co., and 
Mr. Young, London manager, represented that firm, who were 
the contractors. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal ty 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


21321. Thurlow Fraser, for “Improved ventilator and 
chimney-cowl.” 

21398. James Alfred Crane and John Law, for “ Improve- 
ments in sash-fasteners.” ; 

21505. Henry Stephenson and Frederick Stephenson, for 
‘‘Improvements in water-closet basins and appliances con- 
nected therewith.” 

21536. Samuel Hubbard James, for “Improvements in the 
ventilation of sewers and drains ” 

21587. Emily Jane Tichenor, for “Improvements in win- 
dow-sash.” 

21590. Laura Hofheimer, for ‘“‘ Improvements in window- 
fasteners.” ; 

21598. Frederick Jabez Clee, for “A clip for the repairing 
of burst water-pipes.” 

21617. Thomas Kay, for “An improved way of ventilating 
drains of sewers.” 

21618. Thomas Kay, for “ An improved means of cleansing 
drains or sewers.” 

21628. Thomas Marshall, for “ Improvements in and relat- 
ing to window-sashes.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in. 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poynrsr, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 


Two Shillings and Two Pence. 


THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy Marks, R.A. Size, 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
1, AN OFFERING TO CERES. 2. THE EDJCATION OF BACCHUS. 
MUSES. 4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W.HamitTon. Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole 
forming a very beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per set, Ten Shillings on Proof Plate. 


Inches. 


patent roller, Ten Shillings and Six Pence. 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.” By Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, President of the RoyalAcademy. A few Proofs 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 


3. MINERVA VISITING THE 


Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 


Free by post, carefully packed inside 


THE HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By M. JutesEvGene LENEPVEU. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris. 
Four Pictures on one Plate. 1. Domremi: Inspiration. 2. Orleans: Struggle. 38. Reims: Triumph. 4. Rouen: Martyrdom. Size, 
tie ps Inches by Fifteen Inches, on Proof Plate. Price, Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
and Six Pence. 

THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Knicut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B- 
Proofs, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Size, 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Twelve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. 

THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. 
Price Two Shillings, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 

JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The Plates are uniform in size, 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—1. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod. 
3. View in North Wales. 4. Norman Arches. 5. Byland Abbey. 6. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 7. Dewy Eve. 8. Mousehold 
Heath. 9. CaderIdris. 10. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 11. Bamborough Castle, 12, The Interior of Norwich Cathedral. 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 14. Postwick Grove, 


The price of the Set is Twelve Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Thirteen Shillings. Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proo# 
copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C., 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


> 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
as ae Smith, F.R1ILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 

in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
pace numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* .* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . ° : o ter ae) 
For Quarter Page . . . ° ° » 210 O 
For Half Page . ° ’ ° ° ° » 410 6 
For a page . . : ° . ° rth 82-6 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ° ° . © F 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 12s. per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMERSHAM.—Dec, 9 —For Renewal of Leaded Lights and 
for Spouting and other Work, Mr. Robt. Orton, Amersham, 
Bucks. 

ARMAGH.—Dec. 9.—For Building Rectory. Rev. W. Jcnes, 
The Mall, Armagh. 

BATTERSEA.—Dec. 12.—For 
Parish, Mr. W. Marius Wilkias, Municipal 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Dec. 17.—For Erection of Two Blocks 
of Workmen’s Dwellings. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London 
County Council Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BOURNE END—VDec. 9.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. T. Thurlow, Architect, 2 Easton Street, High Wycombe, 

BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—Dec. 12.—For Building Warehouse, 
&c, Mr. J. Earnshaw, Architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 13.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinal, New Road. Mr. Francis J. C. May, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of 
an Iron or Steel Bridge 4o Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide, at 
St. Lucia. Castries Town Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

BURNLEY.—For New Works, Offices, Stable, Coach-house 
and River Wall at Greenhalghs Dyeing Works. Mr. Charles 
Riley, Architect, 1 St. James’s Hall, Burnley. 

BuRRY PoRT.—Dec. 9.—For Extension of Rock House. 
Mr. Wm. Griffiths, Architect, Falcoln Chambers, Llanelly. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Dec. 9.—For Building Boiler House, 
Chimney Shaft, &c., at the Workhouse. Mr. R. Stevenson, 
Architect, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

Bury.—Dec. 14.—For Building Baptist Chapel and 
Schools. Mr. Harry Whitaker, Architect, 79 Scotland Road, 
Nelson. 

CARDIFF.—Dec. 16.—For Building First Section of Syna- 
gogue. Mr. Delissa Joseph, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C. 

CiTY OF LONDON. —Dec. 10.—For Paving with Wood the 
Carriageway of Street known as Sandy’s Row Improvement. 
Mr. H. Montague Bates, Guildhall, E C. 

CWMAMAN.—For Workmen’s Cottages. Mr. W.J. Heppell, 
Cwmaman Colliery, Aberdare. 

DARWEN.— Dec. 16.—For Building Model Lodging-house. 
Messrs. Woods & Thackeray, Architects, Albert Buildings, 
Darwen. 

DURHAM.—Jan. 18.—For Erection of County Buildings. 
Messrs. Barnes & Coates, Architects, 41 Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

East PRESTON.—Dec. 9.—For Alterations at Work- 
house. Mr. H. Howard, Architect, Town Offices, Little- 
hampton. 

FLIMLEY.—Dec, 7.—For Taking-down and Rebuilding 
Boundary Wall. Mr. Wilson, Engineer, Court-house Buildings, 
Cockermouth. 

GLASGOwW.—Dec. 1t0.—For Various Works in Erection of 
Tenements. The City Engineer, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


Electrically Lighting the 
Buildings, 


GOLCAR —Dec. 17.—For Building Board Schools, Mr. J. 
Barry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
GooLe.—Dec, 21.—For Building Market Hall. Mr. W. J. 


Tennant, Architect, Pontefract. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.—Dec. 7.—For Supply of 
Stone and Purchase of Old Stores. Mr. Wm. Latta, Secretary, 
King’s Cross Station, N. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY —Dec. 17.—For Footbridges, 
Bathampton, Kingswear, &c. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, 
Paddington Station, W. 

HARROGATE.— Dec. 12.—For Low-pressure Heating Appa- 
ratus for Board Schools, Oatlands Mount. Mr, Charles Kirby, 
12 Princes Street, Harrogate. tw 

HEADINGLEY.— Dec. 12.—For Two Pumping Engines and 
Erection of Pumping Station. Mr. Thomas Hewson, City 
Engineer, Leeds. 

HOUGHTON REGIS.—Dec. 18.—For Building Board 
Schools and House. Mr. J. Hall Gibbons, Architect, 40 
City Road, Birmingham. 

HOYLAND NETHER.—Dec. 11.—For Building 
School. Mr. W. J. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland Nether 

KEIGHLEY.—Dec. 6.—For Erection of Ten Coal Offices and 
Stabling for Twenty-one Horses, Mr. Jas. Williams, Secretary, 
Midland Railway, Derby. 

KENDAL -——Dec. 23 —For Building Chapel and Lecture-hall. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

_ LEEDS —Dec. 7.—For Works in Erection of Mincing 
Factory, Refrigerator, &c., for Messrs. Eastman, Limited, 
rises James Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY.— 
Dec. 14 —For Construction of a Double. Line of Railway 
‘between Earlswood and Coulsdon. Mr. A. Sarle, London 
Bridge Terminus. 

LypNEY.—Dec. 17 —For Building Seven Cottages. 
G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


MANSFIELD. — Dec. 13. — For Extension of Works of 
Water-supply. Messrs. George & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, 
‘Loughborough. 

MARSDEN —Dec 12—For Building Three Shops and 
Houses. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


MoRLEY.—Dec 16 —For Building Three Shops, Dwelling- 
lkouse, Slaughter-house, &c. Mr.J. Sykes, Architect, 1'Princess 
Street, Morley. 

NELSON. — Dec. 12. — For Enlargement of Walverden 

Reservoir. Messrs. John Newton & Sons, Engineers, 17 
Cooper Street, Manchester. 

NORTHLEACH —Dec 11.—For Construction of New Drains 
and other Sanitary Work at Workhouse. Messrs Prothero & 
Phillott, 13 Promenade, Cheltenham. 


NOTTINGHAM.—Dec. 12.—For Supply of Stores, Building 
and other Materials for One Year. Mr. Arthur Brown, the 
Guildhall, Nottingham. 


OMAGH —Dec. 14—For Alterations, &c, to Workhouse. 
Mr. Barker, Architect, Londonderry. 


PADDINGTON —Dec. 10 —For Sanitary Work and Repairs 
at Workhouse. Mr. E. Howley Sim, 3 Craig’s Court, Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


PADDINGTON.—Dec. 16.—For Supply of Granite Kerb, 
York Paving and Granite Cubes for Twelve Months. Mr. 
Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, W. 

PADDINGTON.—Dec. 16—For Supply of 7,0:0 or 8,009 
Tons of Broken Granite. Mr. Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, 
Harrow Road, W. 

PATRICROFT.— Dec. 13.—For Building Stabling, &c. 
Arthur C. Turley, Borough Engineer. 

PENKHULL —Dec 16.—For Building Board School. Messrs. 
R, Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

PORTMADOC.—Dec. 10 —For Erection of an Intermediate 


and Technical School. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Capel, St. 
John Square, Cardiff. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


= 


SALISBURY.—Dec. 18.—For Building Chapel. Mr. W. H. 
Dinsley, Architect, Chorley, Lancashire. 

STEVENAGE.—Dec, 28—For Construction of about Six 
Miles of 12 and 9-inch Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers and 
Conduits, with Manholes, &c. Mr. Urban Smith, C.E, 4} 
Parliament Street, S.W. 

STYAL.—Jan. 23.—For Erection of Cottage Homes, Work- 
shop, Hospitals and Schools. Mr. J. B. Broadbent, 1 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

StyaL—Dec 12 —For Iron Staircase for Cottage Homes 
about to be Erected, Mr J. B. Broadbent, 1 Princess Street, 
Manchester. 

STYAL -—Dec. 12 —For Supply of Terra-cotta required for 
Cottage Homes and Schools about to be Erected. Mr. J. B. 
Broadbent, I Princess Street, Manchester. 


TENDERS. 


ALTON. 


For Erection of Two Steel and Iron Fire-escape Staircases 
for the Guardians of Alton Union. 


Crogan & Co., Limited, London . ioe 0 Oo 
G. Smith & cm Glasgow 482 6 10 
W. Weeks & Son, Limited, Maidstone 430 16 o 
E. J. Raybould & Co., Workington 417 .0 0 
A. & E. Graveley, Enfield : 409 17 O 
T. Potter & Sons, Limited, London Gres gs 
E. Worrall & Co, Liverpool : ; . “350: “ot G 
Peirson & Co., Fenchurch Street : 5 © ABS ery ace 
T. C. Williams & Sons, Reading ; 0 295 0 O 
W. Lucy & Co, Oxford ; 280 Oo O 
Simplex Stoker and Engineering Co., ‘Bow. 276 17 O 
- A, Hetherington & Co, Alton ‘ 275. 10°"o 
St. Pancras Ironworks ‘Cow 276-0 
Reynolds & Co, Richmond : 269 0 O 
W.A Baker & Co , Newport, Mon, 260 0 O 
C. Bailey, Dewsbury . : 258.175 © 
W. Jones & Sons, Bow Bridge 25h 
Lion Foundry, Kirkintilloch 249 6 oO 
Morwood & Sons & Co., Holborn 215 0nO 
Fe Dounham, Birkenhead : 239 14 4 
Wrasls POATE, Birmingham (accepted) . 215.10 40 


‘i aT MN Tey 


1 PATENT 
_oe December 2, 1887, 


que UC 


Lc sii 


LARCEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


&¢., to suit wll requirements, viz. details of work and price, to yom by means of the 
Vertical Screw m Rod and Regulator, or Cord 


SPECIALTIES — 


and other Metal Work, &c., &o. 


LOW PRICES. 


PANIC 


Door Springs, Fanlight 
Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and 
Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, ' 
Tron Casements and Frames, Architectural 


| GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
? SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
\The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
‘\1Casements, Doors, Gates, &c, with Handles and Keys for 
| one or both sides. 7 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


oh THE r Ts 
(1 ORIGINAL PATENTEE We 


LEADING «= j= 
MANUFACTURER | ir 


OF THE 


i BEST SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


Ml 


Patterns. 


EXIT BOLTS, 


Bolt 


Vo. 190. E€olid 
Section Tongue 


ROBT. ADAMS’ 


THE “XIT” 


PATENT. 


ROBT. ADRS Ss » Building Trades Ewporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. [ 


Triple Action, 
Self-Locking 


THE “EXODUS,” 22icsne 


ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ Sazare T. Rents Proof, 
eat Simple, 


and Strong. 
Telegrams, ‘* Robert 
Adams, London.” 
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ATHERSTONE. CAMERTON MCOR. 
For Additions to Ansley Church of England Schools, near | For Erection of Cottage, with Stable, &c., on Camerton Moor, 
Atherstone. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, for Mr. Donald, Seaton. 
Hanley. Quantities by Architects, r 4 ee aa near Workington . “oe Be 
A. G. Fox, Atherstone. ‘| : - £569 15 0 » Del, Maryport: . . . . 
W. Smith, Nuneaton 540 0 0 J. Stewart, Workington » 152 15 0 
T. Smith, Nuneaton : 5257.0 0 R. Bragg, Workington » I50 0 0 
Kelly & Son, Coventry r ‘ 481 0 o M. N. Carlyle, Workington - 149 0 0 
C. F. Fox, Atherstone (accepted ) ; 475° 0 0 N. Tinnion, Flimby, near Maryport 110 0 oO 
R, SMITHSON, Workington (accepted ) 14699540 
BELFAST. . ; CLACTON-On -SEA is 
For Erection of Additions to Surveyoi’s Offices, Town Hall, | For eee Pouce slope paabeieeh SCR OL ee 
t ittee, ee ae nae 
He ae eet, £610 0 o Sewers, Storm Overflow, Subsoil Dainage, Shaping Cliffs, 
’ : : ; &c. Mr. T. H. BAKER, Architect, Colchester and 
Clacton-on-Sea. 
BLABY. 
For Erection of Glass-houses, Blaby, Leicestershire. Messrs. ee pele aa £5 398 2 = 
GODDARD & Co, Architects, 6 Market Street, Leicester. etecie Aylsham ; see aes 
Sendell & Co., Cambridge . ‘ 14,220.08 0 Hipwell, Wisbech : 4 481 hoes 
Duncan Tucker, Tottenham F : F 199 I5 oO Mills Weetcambe Pare? 4,467. 0 © 
HARDY, BRUIN & Co., Leicester (accepted ) TOO melee 3 CG Rackham Colchesier : 4.209 ons 
Mackenzie, Clacton-on-Sea, 4180 0 o 
d BN GTOM Ses Nd Adams, Wood Green - AT62 5 .GREG 
For Alterations to 13 King Street, for Messrs. Collinson & Pedrette & Co., Jersey , ? : 3,825 5 6 
Banks. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington Road, Linzell, Newmarket and Clacton-on-Sea . 3,798 © o 
Bridlington Quay. i B. Cooke & Co., Battersea. : 3.7018 Gneo 
W. A. STORR (accefied ) iu -£57 10 0] Architect’s estimate . F 4,045 0- oO 
CORK. 
BROOMYARD. t 
For Alterations and Additions to the Firs, Broomyard, for Mr. Sone Dredger, for the Cork Harbour Board. 
: Simons & Co, Renfrew . : . £19,850 0 0 
Ee Sampson. Mr. F. R. KEmpson, Architect, Hereford Hunter & English, London 19,650 0 0 
a ren EWBOLD, Broomyard (accep/ed ) {eonsien ondons F . Desk) 
ioe ates Works : Fleming & Ferguson, Paisley Loss SOMOmEG 


MANN & SON, Worcester (accepted ve 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Construction of Lake Side Road, Branksome Park, 
Messrs. H. E. HAWKER & MITCHELL, 


F. Reeks, Lymington 

W. Hoare, Bournemouth , 
G. Troke, Bournemouth 5 - 
W. H. Saunders & Co, Bournemouth 
S. SAUNDERS, Bournemouth (accepted ) 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND. DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. ithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘“ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above} £ 


___- descriptions of work in the best style. 
‘Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers 


¢ , Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant, 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London - Great New 


Note.—The Tenders are to be referred to an expett. 


CREWE. 


For Baptist School Chapel. 


T. GRESTY, Willaston (accepied ) 


» £,2;609" -O° 6 


CRuYDoN. 


Surveyors, For Reparation under Covenants to Premises, Cambridge 

-£4549 0 o Road, Croydon, for Mr. T. Forsbrey. Messrs. TRELEAVEN 

T,045 9 O & PAYNE, Surveyors, 18 Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W., and 
T,O15"Fo° oO 8 Jobn Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

987 0 o A. Phelps. : : : i «£215 Os O 

‘ 875 © 0}; Peacock Bros. , : c 209 0 O 


QUANTITIES, &c, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, $.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC: 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices, 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING. 


Artistic and High-Class Work. 


THE ELECTRICAL & GENERAL 
ENGINEERING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS & CONTFACTORS. 
OFFICES, 


86 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works, LONDON FIELDS, N.E. 


ESTIMATES > PREE. 
Da” New and Extensive Works have just been opened 


with complete and “up-to-date” plant, to enable the 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C, {Company to facilitete'tbe prompt execution of orders. 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, | |: 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
3 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


Ce eee 
LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


RAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
a3 LOVTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER 
Telephone No. 3185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London. 

UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAEER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.d. 


woo K PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE'S SYSTEM). 
For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &e. 


Estimates and full particulars 
i on application to 
THos 


. GCRECORY &CO. 


x 
—< Yj. ps WwW o 
= OOD PAVING AND STEAM 
SS WYN 


Gj <& JOINERY WORKS, 
OS i) Claph 


am Junction, S.W. 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Pho‘olithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
(1lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &r. 


LONDON, NEW-STREET SQUARE, E.C. 


NN 
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EASTLEIGH. 
For Building Board School. 
GUTTERIDGE, Architects, Southampton. 


Building. Plaster. 

Cawte, Southampton. - £,7, 0800 Oin OF AOZiOL oO 
Playfair & Toole, cma 7;700u8O1 10 13057/05/0 
Tucker, Reading ; miT43eRo so At 65 0 
Light, Portsmouth : c 7.207501 O 60 0 O 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . 7,205.40 0 50» 070 
Bull, Southampton 75107 OO 90 0 O 
Treherne, Eastleigh . 7,096 0 Oo 1669 -On Oo 
Jukes, Southampton : 7,066 0 oO FOOMO. 10 
Longley & Co., Eastleigh . 6,969 0 O 75220 10 
Stevens, Southampton 6:82 OF 0 TAOMON EO 
W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth . 6,790 -0 ~0 68 0 Oo 
RASHLEIGH, Lymington (ac- 

cepted ) : ; 4 6,787 90 O 87 0 0 


BAST RUNTON. 
For Drainage of East Runton, near Cromer, for the Erping- 
ham District Council. Mr. R. M. PARKINSON, Engineer, 
Queen Street, Peterborough, 


J Collson king's Lynn. 00m au. tues £2 504 5 10 
F. J. Hipperson, Wymondham Z ; 1 100 = Ses 
W. Wilson, North Walsham . : 1 Oq Ov. 
B. Cooke & Co, Battersea : E et TO sate 
T. Adams, Wood Green . C = 1 OUOe One 
W. J. Botterill, Aylsham . 1,085 oO oO 
Ciel. paker, Holty ? ; 1072 ato nO 
De Porter, London 19025 etOunO 
BARDELL Bros, King’s Lynn (accepled) et, 025 Oreo 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech (withdrawn) : - P S7 Aa OnnO 
ro  _ FLEETWOOD. 


For Construction of Jetty, Landing-place and Perch at Knot 


End, near Fleetwood, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 

M. S. GAULTER, Engineer. 
W. Gradwell & Co, Barrow-in-Furness -. » he 32S Gra 
C. Braddock, Garston : tt 2524.3 710 aco 
Bentley & Co., Bury. : : . . a2 2AT OO 
J. Kirkbride, Fleetwood . : ; : we 2,200 OO 
Ethridge & Co., Manchester . : : 2, L40 skO, 70 
Vickers & Co, Limited, Nottingham ; ee 2,098 gO 70 
Harman & Langton, Hull : ; : . 2,050¢13) 6 
J. WATSON, Glasgow Cee ° . - 2,018 23° 6 
Surveyor’s estimate . : 2,237 ed 


Messrs. MITCHELL, SON & | For 


GODALMING. ~” 
Repair of Manor, Hindhead, Deanery, Ballfield, and other 
Roads North of Hindhead Road and Summerhouse Road, 


for the Town Council. Mr. S. WELMAN, Borough 
Surveyor. 
T. Adams, Wood Green . ‘ 5 ; wL24hee Cn S 
E. Steer, East Grinstead . 4 i ; - 2,388 11 8 
G. A, Franks, Guildford . 3 - 2,057 Bs eo 
STREETER BROS., Croydon (accepted) ; 1,971 16 Io 


GUILDFORD. 


For the Construction of Two Revolving Biers in the Chapels 
at the Guildford Cemetery. Mr. A.J. SfURGESS, Architect, 
High Street Chambers, Guildford. 


Swayne Bros, Guildford . : . . . £103 0 © 
A. Johnson, Guildford. . ; 6G aN 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford . - 3 ET OMIOULO 
S Ellis, Guildford : : : Milley i fain 8s 2. 
BILLIMORE, Guildford (accepted ) acral 


For Erection of Wood and Iron Shed at Guildford Cemetery,, 
for the Guildford Burial Board. Mr. A, J. STURGESS, 
Architect, High Street Chambers, Guildford. 


Humphreys, Knightsbridge I0o9 0 O 

A. Johnson . : n 2 : : : 2. 180 iO. 9 

Billimore . 5 : ; ‘ : | O35 eo 

Higlett & Hammond ; : ; 4 : » G3 T*D ee 

S. ELLIS (accepted) . ‘ . ° ‘ . |. 57 One 
LLANWRTYD. 


For Additions to Llanwrtyd School, for the Llanwrtyd Scho 


Board. Mr. D. JENKINS, Architect, Llandilo. 
S. Williams, Llanwrtyd Wells . 3 : £430 0 
H. Price, Bothy. 2.5399 OL To 
W. THOMAS, Llanwrtyd Wells (accepted ye » 392 0 © 


LONDON, 
For Alterations, Additions and New Shop-front to 106 Ne 
Bond Street, W., for Mr. Helbronner. Messrs. TRELEAVEN 
& PAYNE, Architects, 8 sph Street, jens 


Hall, Beddall & Co.. ; : Lyt98 7 ORO 
Bywaters & Sons. : 3 ' ; ‘ 1,038 o oO 
W. Sumner &,Co. .. : : , : «> $349.4 080 
| Allen & Sons ; : : (OS 5 ORO 


“ SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 9,500 
. meshes to square inch, with 
™ less than 10 per cent. residue. 
4 Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 

i Works. 
‘s Specially adapted for Con. 
& creteFloors & Street Paving. 


ins ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT, 


“OTTO” 


p Cemen n 
Specially i oeed for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Banitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-s:..) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAvING COMPANY; 


ESTAB.] 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
‘“1IMMER, LONDON, 862. 


‘ROREON ATORB 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 

Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company” 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Laas Liv, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and -Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 


aus mo. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST GEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Llustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller. Ninepence. 


starting. 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER, 
The leading features are :— 


EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 
Tor ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


Buttermere Lake). 
us ¥3/, DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
NCENSE of. Finest Gums, lb. tin, 1s., 1s. 6d.” 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


EMLEY & SONS,L- 
wapreRS i A R R [ Ee 


8TEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES!- 
B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


ROOFING SLATES. 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour Ped Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
ceed er ibitien, 1287 | 
DARK GREEN. 3 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
LIMITED, 

28. 6d., 3s. 6d., 58., 7s. 6d., 108., 153., & 21s. 
Enclose twelve stamps for sample. 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
Church Furnishers, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
_ “Model Dwelling,” 
“WA\\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON— continued, 

one is Semele a 2s ts, Mos ERB COCKS, For Work in Connection with Installation of Electric Light at 
meekeridee Bibee” aoe Shae £487 ..0 0 the Brook Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
WS TC E) Span ae ee A B C 
Ve pe oad 8 Re oe na 3 Mather & Platt, Salford. . .. .£2,605 415 £465 
eee eee ore RS 385 i 5 Brush Electrical and Engineering Co, 
Fry Bros. . MEBANE ve ec 81 Ble) te. Weg 374 0 O Lambeth. . 2,428 489 378 
W: Nicholls. 371 ae T. Parker, Limited, Wolverhampton . 2,312 412 521 
AC wet nionde ; y ‘ : ; ‘ Car ee Johnson & Phillips, Charlton . 2,170 630 360 
Ww Mills Sa. ines aR ogee needa ; rie sae; Electric Construction Co., Wolver- 
es oe . : . ‘ a0 aes hampton . : e242 370 509 
mis. 2 abe : : 328 3 10 Crompton & Co., "Chelmsford : * 5 2539 366 551 
MUtiiemeon & Sone |”: 1 ; ; ; ; 325 0 0 J. H. Holmes & Co, Newcastle-on- 

D geet Gat tee eek Tyne. +) 2100 350 475 

22 2 SN SC ane ea mena ih a: Fi ieemconiel coe tediordiah 2,060 a 
GC : oa ee ek ol ae ode fom, | peolemens Bros, & Cor Woolwich hy. 2,004 Urine 2 A 2 
W. Pipe! <r : ‘ ; c ; i : nee Silo A. Engines, Dynamos, Gres BEM Switchboards, &e. 
W. F. Mangum. . 248 10 oO C. Batteries, &c, 


= r Tenders received too late, ys ay. . 
eh Other Wiring, Fittings, &c. 


For Making-up and Paving Ryecroft Street, Fulham, for the Brook Hospital. Brook Ambu- 
Vestry. Mr. CHARLES BOTTERILL, Surveyor, Town Hall, elatereeL ied Acres ciate yee pintion, 
Walham Green, P Peeieroky: Honinr eile . a ae ne ste 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington . fee, ee AS O70 ae se ear Re ode fF Tae a K 336 oS) 
S. Hudson, Streatham : ‘ ; = 44008 O10 CoNatinem ‘ : . ee z JA0FO 
G. Wimpey & Co, Hammersmith = 410" QO Sede cnc uae ‘ : . 2398 2 ‘ oa 2 2 
’ “ . ° e ) 
ents © 2 ee 8908.81 Fopey tancance aco. : 1, Yehe a7 20-28 Seo 
York. Julius Sax & Co,Limited. . «| 4,666.78 4) .ar3: (9 11 
Ga Wimpey & Co : . } . ; Bert ots Edmundson’s, Limited : = 74,043710170 350 15 oO 
rrowell® Robson so Sada es Brush Electrical Engineering 
: pipevial, 3 Co, Limited . : : - 4,547.0 0 192 0 0 
G. Wimpey & Co... nian fe bP T6g 0 0 Electrical and General Engi- 
Imperial Stone Co, Greenwich » 6 wt, 155 0 0 neering Co, . . . . 3,169 10 0 289 0 o 
Adamani. 
G. Wimpey & Co. el Ss Ont O For ean te Sub-fire Bileade Station, Fulham. 
Adamant Stone Co., Leadenhall Street, By C. Rretiy key tole) atric . : : : «£935 (00 
C. F. Kearley : é : ‘ ; : = 307s ONO 
CT Scharlem@ Cover Mngt es ln 32° + ow 893m ONO 
Victoria Stone Co, Kingsland . é ; 109) OO W. Holt & Sons . } ; ; : i Sonikomto 

For New Shop Front, for Messrs. Huntley & Cat 1 Conduit Hatfield & Son . , ‘ ’ : 12 8S2616to 

Street, W. J. Lapthorne & Co... : : : ; «ya 0501 0 0 
ALLARD & Co. (accepted) . - - : 1340%-0., 0 Elkington & Co. . : : : : : > U7 7Shr 6 Fo 


TRADE MARK— 3 TRADE MARK— 


“ RELIABLE.” 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, “‘WEATHERWISE, LONDON.” 
As supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, London County Council, Midland Railway, dc.,. &e, 


A High-class Paint for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings of Public and Private Buildings, Government 
Offices, Banks, Colleges, Schools, Warehouses, Offices, Railway Stations, Factories, Asylums, Hospitals, 
Churches, Chapels, Cottages, Coach Houses, Laundries. 


It will cover on Brick, Plaster, Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, and Metals of all descriptions. 
A HIGH-CLASS PAINT FOR DECORATIVE ART WORK. 


REQUIRES NO SIZING, IS WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Works very FREELY and covers EVENLY. It only requires thinning with TEPID WATER. Its 
covering properties are nearly half as much more than any other Paints or Distempers. 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND & GENERAL PAINT CO. 


LIMITED, 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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LON DC N—conii wed. 
For Supply ard Fixing Ten Boilcrs at Crossnezs Pumping- 


LON DON—continucd 
For Improving the Warming of the Ackmar Road ‘School, 
Parsons Green, and Providing New Mains aad Additional 


station. 
bs Heating Surface in Connection with the ex'sting Sipe 
J. & W. Baslow 4 i ? : ; £7) POT? of Low] -pressure Hot-water ene atus, 
J. Thompson , : : ‘ 7,500 0 0 @ Davis : .4£155:0 oO 
Robey Bros. . . °°) 7,;449- OF 0 W. J. Fox 139 O70 
Oldham Boiler Works Co, Limited . 7150000) 20 Duffield & Co. : ° . os oto 
W. Wilson & Co... ; aoe © 2] J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 16 10.0 
J. Whitehouse . . . e . . ° 050 O 9 W.G. Cannon & Sane 86.00 
D. Adamson & Co. . 3 , : » 6,890 0 oO J. F. Clarke & Sons 70 0 © 
V, Coates & Co.; Limi. ed, ; ; « + COMO Ww as 
R, Taylor & Sons eSOR scp= 6,447 © ©| For Provision of School for Special Instruction‘in Connection 
Spurr, Inman & Co, Limited . oe 6,270 0 © with the Harrow Road School, patios 5 
W. R. Renshaw & Co. 6,232 0 oO J. Christie . £1 251 0 0 
Leeds and Bradford Boiler Cov. Limited . 5.056 1x0 WO R. A. Yerbury & Sans , 1,200 0 O 
Yates & Thom . . ; Bo tS Cowley & Drake : 1,555 0 <o 
J Fraser & Son fe. SE Gh: Meee’ 5,716 0 O| J Willmott & Sons . . +. JA ee 
H. T., Danks, Limited . : . . 5,700 0 0 G. Neal . - . 398997308 
Tetlow Bros. . pices . 399,00) © Vernall, Danes & Co. “nek vee salty mou 
E. Danks . 5,385 0 Oo D. Charteris. : 5 ; 4 Liziao 2 
F. G. Mint : : : : : 1,0¢O o- 
For Sanitary Work, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., under the G. Eee = I ae % O 
Direction of Mr. PARNACOTT, FSI, 93 York Road, 


Westminster Bridge Road. 
PEACOCK BROS. (accepted ) ‘ 
Geo. Trol'ope & Sons and Hall, 
tendered for the work. 


AK we Ae u ee) 
Beddall & Co. also 


For Constructing Scene Dock, &c, at Britannia Theatre, 


Hoxton, for Mrs. S. Lane.- Mr, HEELIS, Architect, 
26 Budge Row, Cannon Street. 
Anley . ; 3 : ‘ d SL 773512 VO 
J. Weibking ‘& Sons ; : : : : a7 iG 1ET2" 0. 
Todd . 721. 12a 


For New ee and other Works at Board School, 
Monteith Road, O!d Ford Road. 


G. Parker 7. . 5 : el oO 
W. Gregar & Son ; : ; ‘ 2697 0°20 
Staines & Son 265-0: 0 
S. Polden 216 oso 
T. White & Co. 216 OL 0 
Atherton & Dolman 2he""ouw Gg 
J. T.sRobey~ ZOO MO RTO 
D. Gibb & Co. 190 0 O 


For Provision of Manual Training Rr 1 Sate Centres i 
Connection with Salter’s Hill Schoo], West Norwood. 


Pace 


Lathey, bros. = . £2,884 0 © 
Holliday & Greenwood . 2,866 0-0 
J. Otway . 2,663 0 oO 
Jas. Smith & Sons 2,652 0 Oo 
A. Black & Son 2,021 O° 9 
W. Akers & Co. 2,533 0-0 
J. Garrett & Son : 2,514 0 O 
Mid-Kent ens and Contracting Works 
(Limited) 2,507 10-9 
C. Cox 2,491 90 O 
Ei Trigess, 5 2,463 0 O 
D. Charteris, Page Street, ‘Westminster ; 2,202, 0 0 


For Providing and Fixing Low-pressure Hot-water ee 
for Warming School, PPE Walk, Pen 


Rosser & Russell . £688 o oO 
1.0. & J. Sv Ellis; Linnted = 549 10 O 
Russell & Co... : 3 "$37 10570 
Purcell & Nobbs : ; 472 0 O 
Jones & Attwood : 455" 0) 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE “rs 


and BIXHMD COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


BY HEB ROYAL 
cok: MAJESTY'S . oy LETTERS PATENT. R 8 
ENG INE NEERS. # Established A.D. 1774. ; THE “POTTER” 
}.-4| AUSTIN'S eran Beale mente Sut 
He pry yy pee ally Prepar ‘6. 
ART METAL lef THE QUEEN £2AQ\ Tp ‘lls’ yds, long bY 
[FS \] NEW IMPERIAL PATENT Ky n. W: 
WYorkers. S67 WAKA AND TH Ky 
é ge. ro N E : No.1 ....8/0 per Boll 
—— xc ee ee KY] SUPERFINE ,FLAX LINE. ar ee Sar 
Cee iy PRINCKH “9/0 
_ H The above article is now belfig manufactured and sold in Psa = paid an 
= pases queniees for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, oF Bt lag on 8 i ae 
a> and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend Ae upwards. 
Stove SS WN f it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- ALES Pp 
M f turers = sequent on its peculiar manufacture. W. Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 
anutfactu . | AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX 8ASH AND BLIND 5,000Rolls in Stock. 
ARCHITECTS’ J aah (two po arrose sedge “2 ane hah pesdarhace ot = 
| e above articles particularly wish to draw the attention o 
5 the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which AWARDED 
Designs f Aa! a now pers ve eee, all of Wary gent A oe 10 GoLD 
s ; strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac 
a S KILFU LLY nee Grilles, ues to aoe ace for ‘how over One aD eree teats, ar ae oer 
roprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
Senn ITTnEGIi its. Heenareters ot phase goods, ti 1 =i tl Tithe mate t MEDALS, 
ey also invite the particular attention o e trade to 
| their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very |ANDREWPOTTER | Manufacturer Wolverhampton. 
superior to anything yet offered. 
> te ona = ebtemed of Bes, Pavemakers ommenaers 
Merchants, Factors an olesale Houses in town an 
83 Maio rtetel Road, country. rf ae i se Be TOLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
are labelled, either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— Handsomely bound fn Cloth, Gils Le tieree eee 


Near Waterloo Bridge. London. '277,)2>elled. ell 
Svecialty-OAK AND DA! AND DARK KK UAK. | 


, Office, 175 Strand, London. W.G. 


_PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


WOOD | HLUCK FLOORING 60, 


CEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


ry Description or System of Wood-Biock, Parquet, Secret- ABO; or other ear Floorings. 


OAK FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, BANKS 


&c. SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. — 


Telegrame, “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and <6 EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone 15,074. 
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LONDON continued. LON DON —continued: 
For Enlargement of Sussex Road School, Coldharbour Lane | For Providing Additional Heating Surface to improve the 
Brixton, by 6co Places. Mr. 'T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Efficiency of the Hot-water Apparatus at the Ivydale 
J. & M. Patrick , ; . £8,149 0 oO Road School, Nunhead. 

J. Longley & Co. =, 17,0008) 0. 0 J. F. Clarke & Sons -£175 0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale 6,804 0 Oo J. Fraser & Son . age LOO es OO 
Se Cor: ' : 6,791 0 oO Russell & Co. poe y : 159 I0 oO 
G. Munday & Sons . 6,781 0 0 Jo Cr& JS: Ellis, Limited . ph ee 
J. Marsland ; 6,657 0 o Wontner- Smith, Gray & Co. 123), 020 
Holloway Bros. 6,648 0 o W. G. Cannon & Sons , ; 98 0 Oo 
Hart Bros, 6,635 © ©| For Providing and Fixing a Complete Sytem of Low-pressure 
W. Downs . ' 6,6c0 0 oO Hot-water Apparatus and Trentham Boilers for Warming 

G. E. Wallis & Sons 6,570 0 oO the New School, Fircroft Road, Tooting. 
Lathey Bros. . 6,550 0 O}\ J, Gibbs & Son as Bk dee .£919 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood 6,512 0 oO Richardson & Co. ig Sky. some 
E. Lawrance & Sons 6,476 oO o Strode & Co. 757 0 O 
Maguire & Son 754 9 0 
For Constructing New Offices for Girls on the Roof Playground Duffield & Co. 686 0 o 
of the New Castle Street School, Bethnal Green, for Re-| J: F. Clarke & Sons : 650 0 0 
building the Boys’ Offices and Re-connecting them with J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 644 9 0 
the Existing Offices for Infants, and also for Providing a W. G. Cannon & Sons 572 5,0 


for the whole School. 


Partly New System of Drainage LUTON. 


W. Gregar & Son - £1,980 0 0 | For Paving and other Works in Upper North Street, for the 

H. Knight & Son. - 1,589 0 © Town Council, Mr. A, J. L, EVANS, Borough Surveyor. 

L. Whitehead & Co. . 1 SO Teo Fy Adams, Wood Green . . 4340 0 Oo 

G, Parker . . P55e. Oo G. Kingham, Midland Road, Luton 315 10 oO 

Si Osa naen 3 e J. Sinfield, Luton ae ae Roan: 309° 54.0 
e r 1 5 2 

RG Rides fine ti T. FREE & Son, Maidenhead (accepted ) 298-75 "oO 

J. Marsland 1,385 0 oO PLYMOUTH, 

T. White & Son 1,239 © ©| For Reconstruction ‘of Sewer, &c., Francis Street and Stoke 

Hill, Repaving Francis Street, for the Corporation. Mr. 

z h ; JAMES PaTon, Borough Engineer. 

For ee Plough Road School, Clapham Junction, T. Shaddock Newin Meat Ot 
b, E. Nightingale ‘ ‘ ; : ~£1j944 60-0 C. L. DUKE (accepted) 864 & 6 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works, For Construction of a Storm Overflow, Hawker’s Avenue, with 

Limited : : : ; . ; Tl; 740O. 0 Tanks and Valve-chambers, for the Corporation. Mr. 
J. Shillitoe & Son 1,725.0 © JAMES PATON, Borough Engineer. 
Hart Bros. : ; 1702710" O Pethick Bros, : : ; 5 2 £3;278% 0, a 
Holliday & Greenwood 1,676 0 o Matcham & Co. » .2,420, 40° 6 
Holloway Bros, 1,638 o o J. Julian, Truro 1,996 14 oO 
W. Downs 1,629 0 6 Lapthorn & Co. i : =) 45905 2.09% 0 
Lathey Bros. 15555-0 -o C. L. DUKE (accepted) . . 51 15739.10 (7 


Tue BATH 


STONE FIRMS, Lr 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPoTs— 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” e 4 f Shy Bes G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
Ye OOLITE BATH.” Head Offices i ba L. & S.W.R., NINE Ems, S.W. 


Inconroratine PIOTOR & SONS, RAN DELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH 


STONE OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd, 


aks P 
QUARRIES. qayate & ao) QUARRIES: 11): 9? cg Tey 
MONK’S. PARK. f' eNERUNY Box GROUND. | 
CORSHAM DOWN. B WAN, PRE! See ee OMEN, eee, 
40 FINE pr ER STOKE GROUND. | 
CORNGRIT. | ear eins To be WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
Registered —§ FARLEIGH DOWN. ant gui obtained only of WINSLEY GROUND, Registered 
TRADE MARK. ‘ The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. _ TRADE MARK. 
Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


THE “E.R. A.” PHOTO BLOCK 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Nalf-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


SF For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 


6 
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PENRHIWCEIBER. SOUTHAMPTON —continued. 
For Building Five Houses and Three Shops. Mr. S. ROONEY, | For Photographic House for the Survey Department, South- 
Architect, 9 Quay Street, Cardiff. ampton, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
.Griffiths =~ . +%2,040-0 0 Buildings. 


C, JENKINS & SON, Porth (accepted). «3,925. 0. © W. J. Chinchen ; ; ; : ; £2,795. 1 
W. Ellis a ene ere H. Stevens& Son .,. + ‘ «+ %»> (5 oOuMeeee 
H. CawTE (accepted ) . : ; . i= 0 2 Ce 
H, W. Bull 2 : : : ; ‘ 2, 2,1GKO Fe 
RUSHDEN. 
J i THORNES. 
dL S &c. Oakley Build- } , a 28 

For Headers ate ee tac ent Sitar Cava For Laying 160 Yards of 9-inch Drain, with the requisite Man- 
ie change, Wellingborough. holes and Street Gullies, on the Thornes Co-operative 
WT. Hall R a re £820 0 0 Society’s Estate at Thornes. Mr. JOHN VAUGHAN, 

st A nie caer . h . : , ; pac homo Architect, Gaskell Villas, Thornes. 
ibe | WHteMorr ApS ph tien) . Sarl ene J. H. Wood, Fairthorne Outwood, Wakefield . £98 6 3 
aa x) : y Abson & Hesling, Wakefield : : : . 95 tae 
J. Speight, Leeds . 5 ; : - 0G 7) Oae0 
SHEFFIELD. T. & G. Wilson, Wakefield . ‘ ; ; . 70.070 
For Dwelling-house, Broughton Lane Attercliffe, Sheffield. C. S. Denison, Thornes Road, Wakefield. . 58 9 0 
Mr. W, H. WAGSTAFF, Architect, Chesterfield. W. Kitson & Son, Wakefield (accepted) . + AIS 

S. DAWSON (accepted ). TIPTON. 

For Filling-in, Levelling, Making Good, Sewering, &c, a Plot 
SHELTON. of Land adjoining the Cemetery, Horseley Road, Tipton, 


for Burial Purposes, for the Tipton Burial Board. Mr. 


For Stabli & t Shelton Brewery, for Messrs. Dix & Co. 
aos cee i en ain W. H. JUKES, Surveyor. 


Messrs. R SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley. nh.) 

Plans and Quantities by the Architects. J. White, jun , Handsworth . . ; . £789 16 6 
Ball & Robinson, Stoke-on-Trent : : .£489 9 O H. Holloway, Wolverhampton . » 740 0 0 
‘A Ward ‘Hanley. (eera) tow tala Wee eae A. Cooper, Smethwick . wy SE 
G. Ellis, Hanley . : : : : : PePaiA co 0 H. Hughes & Son, Dudley ‘ : ; : ~ 1,660) "8" 0 
iT Godwin Sianley = 2% Wubee | TRY weer so acces J. Mackay, Smethwick §. + + = | =gsgmeueue 
F. Groom, Hanley ; : : ; 2 : es o oO ed aes : ey Xo : . 620 4 4 

a ted ‘< Z bee nie (op <e) . avons, udiey . : “ 2 sa 4Q3 
W. BENNETT, Burslem (accepted ) 39 Neen es GE eomtnee ae ee 
. Allsopp, Tipton ‘ 5 A é ; .” 498: 19° 6 
SOUTHAMPTON. at T. Tranter, Tipton : ; : . “36 g fe) 
For Private Improvement Works, Bond Street, Lower William Surveyor’s estimate. ; ; ‘ ; | 607 18 0 

Street and Lower York Street, Northam Mr. W. B. G. 

BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. WREXHAM. 

W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth . : : “£1,985 (0) 0 | Bor Building Auction-rooms and Warehouse, for Messrs. 
M. Hall, Bradford . . : : : ; . 1,765°12 10 Aston & Sons. Mr. J. GUMMOW, A.R.I1.B.A., Architect. 

H. W. Bull : ; A : : , : 995 oO O W. Owen . : ‘ : : . £1,879.00 40 
Playfair & Toole ‘ : 994 10 oO Davies Bros. . t : . ' : . 5, $38e0gnie 
Crook & Batten : ; : ; 969 7 0 Lewis Bros. : ; : ‘ : 1,275 0 So 
F. OSMAN (accepted ) ; : s) 1927 FOF 0 A. HutsE, Chester (accepted) . : : » 1,270 20m@ 


Pagke! SRE ee See 23 SSE — $$$ ——<—<$—_—___ $7 Tp7]m _”’Y-_Yfee...z. 
Bp Special Appointment fo Gar H.W.S. fhe Brince of Wales. 


PARQUETRY MOSAIC & WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 


STEINITZ & JEFFERISS 
| SEE THTTZAeMta? | 45 GROVE LANE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
pay- ALL KINDS OF OAK FLOORS, from the CHEAPEST to the most EXPENSIVE. 


NOW READY, TWO FINE ETCHINGS OF | 


WELLS AND CHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


y W. HANSON. 
PROOFS, PRICE TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS THE PAIR. 


A few signed Artists’ Proofs can be obtained, Price 2ls. each. 
EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. . 


SIZE of PLATES—Wett1s, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 
Curcuester, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 


AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 18743 PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO,, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests ; the London County Council, &c 
Photographs taken avd proofs delivered same day. 50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. Price Lists and Catalogues Free. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 
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WEST HAM. 


For Building Board Schools at Upton Park, to be known as 
the Harold Road Schools, for the West Ham School Board. 
Messrs. NEWMAN & JACQUES, Architects. Quantities by 
Messrs. CURTIS & SONS. 


W. J. Maddison, Canning Town 2. £22;tOks O« 0 
Reed & Son, Stratford : - : 259,907.50" © 
C. Gray Hill, Coventry . - : ‘ « + 19,999) 0-0 
H. Flint, High Wycombe : 7 0,007,500 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton Road . : » 19,9607 9), 0 
Kirk, Knight & Co., Sleaford . : : « .19,70080 "0 
Gregar & Son, Stratford. : : 18,866 0 o 
G. SHARPE, Stratford * 18,523 0 O 


* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NEw illuminated turret clock, showing the time upon four 
external dials, 6 feet each in diameter, and striking the hours 
and Cambridge chimes upon five bells, has been presented to 
the Presbyterian Free Church of Scotland, Coldstream, N.B., 
by Mr. R. Hogg-Shaw, in memory of his uncle. A friend also 
presented the bells fcr the chimes, in memory of the first 
minister, the large quarter bell having the following inscrip- 
tion cast on it :—“The peal of bells of which this forms one 
was presented in 1895 to the Free Church of Scotland at 
Coldstream, in memory of the Rev. Alexander Rodger, first 
minister of the congregation, 1846-70.” The whole of the 
work has been carried out by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, and Collingwood 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are just completing a large 
clock, with three external dials, in memory of the late Sir J. 
Cucksey Lee, at Atherton Church, Manchester. 


THE extensive additions to the County Asylum, Prestwich, 
near Manchester, are being warmed and ventilated throughout 
by means of Shorland’s patent open fireplace Manchester 
stoves, the large number previously supplied having proved 
very satisfactory. 

THE Lux Blind Company, of Birmingham, have found it 
necessary to open a London office at 70 Finsbury Pavement, 
E.C, to enable them to keep pace with their rapidly increasing 
London business. 


MR. W. C. BRYANT, of 42 and 43 Main Street, Birming- 
ham, has just accepted the sole agency for the Midlands, 
North of England, Scotland and Ireland for the Decorative 
Art Tile Company. Mr. Bryant has in stock at his show 
rooms a large number of very effective and well-made wood 
chimneypieces. 

A TWO-LIGHT window and tracery—subject : “ Christ with 
the Doctors in the Temple”—has just been placed in St. 
Michael’s Parish Church, Crieff, N.B, in memory of the Rev. 
John Cunningham, D.D., LLD, principal of St. Mary’s 
College, St Andrew’s, minister of Crieff, 1845-87. The work, 
which has given great satisfaction, has been executed by 
Messrs. Camm & Co., of High Street, Smethwick. 

_ THE Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company, of East Green- 
wich, has just had a complete system of fire-extinguishing 
apparatus installed by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons. The 
appliances include a powerful stationary steam fire-engine con- 
nected to a system of firemains and hydrants, and also to a 
number of “ Titan” automatic sprinklers. These latter will 
start work automatically in the event of an outbreak of fire, 
and have in several cases recently put out fires without the aid 
of other apparatus, the drenching showers of water they dis- 
charge as soon as the heat of the place in which they are fixed 
surpasses a safe temperature usually sufficing to extinguish the 
conflagration in its infancy. 


ELECTRICAL. 


AT the meeting of the Eccles Town Council, the minutes of the 
town hall and electric-lighting committee contained the 
following references to the electric-lighting scheme passed by 
the committee :—“ That in the committee’s opinion it is wot 
desirable to allow any company to come into the borough for 
establishing electric lighting, and that the Council, therefore, be 
recommended to themselves proceed with the scheme rather 
than risk the possibility of power being granted to a company, 
as has occurred in other places where the Council have not 
taken that course;” and “ That the Council be recommended to 
accept the tender of the Manchester Edison-Swan Company, 
Limited, for the carrying-out of the works of electric lighting 
described, according to the specifications annexed, at the sum 
of 13,792/., and subject to the Local Government Board granting 
to the Council borrowing power adequate for the carrying out 


Le ee 


— 


ros en eh SSO) 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Butchers’ Hooks and Fittings, 4 
Shelf Brackets, Improved Spout 
Irons and Wall Ties (see drawings), | 
Shutter Flaps, Staples, Holdfasts, | 
Vine Fittings and Wire Stretchers | 
of every description, &c. Black, 
Japanned, Galvanised and Tinned | 
Ironwork to pattern or order. 


Illustrated PRICE LIST on application. | 


SILENT 


CHAPMAN’S 
It is always open for the exit of Vitiated Air. 


OUTLET VENTILATOR 


It is absolutely Silent. 
There are no complicated parts to get out of order. 
Is easily fixed by any Bricklayer or Carpenter. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 
GAS@EL Hw Str wr, LONDON, W.e.- 


OF THE 


CHEADLE & GO,,""rus” WOLVERHAMPTON, 


—_— 


SECTION THROUGH WALL SHOWING VENTILATOR FIXED INTO 
Ain SHAFT. . 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HHALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


Portable 
Cistern 
Filters. 


House Cistern fitted 
with a Cistern Filter. 


* a) 
were oT 
i 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and 
superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. 
i , . ‘ The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at’Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke ot Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middiesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c., 
and at all the Schools established by the School Doand for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
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the whole scheme of electric lighting.” The committee also sent 
up a resolution recommending the Council to apply to the 
Local Government Board for power to borrow 2c,000/. for 
carrying out the scheme. The Council resolved to confer 
with the electrical engineer on the subject, and to consider the 
suggestions of the committee at a future meeting. 


THE B!ackpool Town Council have adopted a recommenda- 
tion from a departmental committee to instruct the electrical 
engineer to prepare a scheme for the extension of the electric- 
light works. 

THE newly constructed electric tramways at Coventry have 
been officially inspected on behalf of the Board of Trade. The 
system is the overhead wire-and-trolley system, and the trial 
trips have proved very successful. After dark the cars are 
brilliantly lighted by electricity. 

UNDER the auspices of the Glasgow Insurance and Actuarial 
Society, Mr. T. Crichton Fulton delivered the first of a series 
of fifteen lectures for which the society have arranged with him 
on “ Present-day Applications of Electricity, with Special Refer- 
ence to Fire Risk.” The purpose of the course, he said, was to 
give an inspector such an acquaintance with electric installa- 
tions as would enable him to go from spot to spot in a building 
and see whether it was fitted up according to the schedule. 

AT the annual meeting of the Llandudno Marine Drive 
Company a recommendation in the report of the directors for 
the sale of their undertaking to an electric tram company for 
12,5007. was adopted. The District Council have received 
several applications from syndicates to lay a system of trams 
in the town and district; and have decided to get the report 
of an expert as to lighting Llandudno by electricity. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MASTER BUNBURY. 


BOARD ROOM, P. & O. STEAM NAVIGATION COM PANY’S 
OFFICES, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES AT DIEPPE.WEST FRONT. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT Quinton, near Birmingham, new premises are now com- 
pleted for Mr. Griffiths, boot and shoe merchant. This build- 
ing consists of large store-rooms, covered with matchboarding 
on walls and ceilings, and approached by large sliding doors. 
To this building a large and commodious residence is attached, 
The builder was Mr. Plaister, of Harborne In the same 
locality a residence, with painter’s shop and other store-rooms 
attached, has been completed. This building is Gothic in 
style, with moulded brickwork, stonework and woodwork. A 
short distance from the above building a new residence, black- 
smith’s shop and laundry have been erected for Mr. Downing. 
This building is also Gothic in style. These two buildings 
have been erected by Mr E. Airey, and the architect for the 
whole was Mr. J. Statham Davis, of Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


AT the meeting of the Dudley Town Council, the deputy 


mayor, Mr. Claughton, remarked that never in the history of 
the town were there so many signs of progress as at the present 
time. The number of plans of new buildings coming before 
them monthly had steadily increased in number, and were 
indicative of progress of the right sort. The council propose 
to borrow 2,500/. for improvement purposes. 


ON Wednesday evening last the managers and sub- 
contractors and all the foremen engaged on the new buildings 
for the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster (about forty in all), were entertained at dinner by 
the Council of the Institution at the Ship Hotel, on the occa- 
sion of the commencement of the session 1895 96. A capital 
musical programme was provided, in which Messrs. Court 
Cook, Clarke, Tyler and West, took part. Owing to the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Charles Barry (the architect), the 
chair was taken by Mr. N. Stephen Ayling, with Mr, H. 
Hadfield, clerk of works, in the vice-chair. 


THE Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company have decided to carry out certain dock extensions at 
Grimsby, with a view to increase the accommodation for the 
fishing industry. The proposed works are estimated to involve 
an expenditure of 150,000/. 

THE Edinburgh city authorities have been granted a 
warrant by the Dean of Guild Court to remove a portion of the 
enclosure wall at the north-east corner of the Observatory 
ground on the Calton Hill, and build on the site another 
observatory building. The new bservatory ‘building. ‘The new structure, 9/2 which is destined for 
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Bankers’ Engineers, 
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FIRE-PROOF WAREHOUSE GOOR 


IRON DOORS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


LnTED, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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the accommodation of the large telescope now at Murrayfield, 
will be octagonal in shape and of classical proportions, in 
keeping with the existing buildings. It is to be 35 feet in 
diameter internally, with a pier for the telescope, and the height 
to the crown of the dome will be 42 feet. The structure will be 
of stone, with pilasters at. the angles. Sir Howard Grubb, 
Dublin, is making for.it a rotating roof of steel, covered 
with }-inch thick papier-maché, which will be surmounted by 
an ornamental finial. It is proposedto introduce an electric 
motor to revolve the dome. The cost of the new observatory, 
the plans for which have been prepared by Mr. Morham, city 
superintendent of works, is estimated at about 2,200/. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Leeds Mercury says that Mr. Arnold Taylor, formerly an 
inspector to the Local Government Board, visited Halifax a 
few weeks ago at the request of the Corporation, with the view 
of expressing an opinion upon a system for the treatment of 
the sewage of the town. He advises the Corporation not to 
put any company or patentee in possession of their sewage 
outfall works. With regard to the system of the “ Oxygen 
Sewage Purification Company,” Mr. Taylor says he is of opinion, 
after seeing it in operation at Salterhebble on October 11, that 
it will not purify the sewage of the borough so as to comply 
with the provisions of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts. 

AT the meeting of the committee of the Birmingham 
Municipal Technical School it was reported in connection with 
the forthcoming inauguration of the new school, by the Duke 
of Devonshire, that the architects, Messrs. Essex, Nicol & 
Goodman, had intimated their intention of providing a gold 
key for presentation to the Duke on the occasion. 


THE official plan of the proposed line from Swansea to 
London just issued shows that it is intended to use the Rhondda 
and Swansea Bay Railway to Neath, the Vale of Glamorgan 
and Barry Railways to Cogan, and thence to construct a new 
line to London, with stations at Cardiff, Newport, Chepstow, 
Berkeley, Malmesbury and Oxford The distance is shorter 
than that of the Great Western Railway, and the estimated 
cost is 6,000,000/. 

Messrs. A. WATERHOUSE & SON, London, the archi- 
tects of the new buildings for the Prudential Insurance 
Company in St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, and Albert 


construction (under Mr. Boyd Wilson’s patent), including the 
whole of the structural steel and iron work of the buildings, 
with Messrs. Arrol’s Bridge and Roof Company (Limited), 
Germiston Works, Glasgow. 

As the latest monstrosity M. Elisée Reclus, the French 
geographer, proposes to construct a huge globe, with all the 
mountains, seas, rivers, valleys and principal cities modelled 
on its surface, and to erect it in connection with the exhibition 
of 1900. The scale will be that of a hundred-thousandth. The 
globe would be nearly 450 feet in height. 

AT Dumfries it is proposed to construct a new main sewer 
which shall intercept the whole drainage of the town and dis- 
charge it into the Nith at a point a little below Kingholm Cot- 
tage, and the Commissioners of the burgh of Maxwelltown 
contemplate carrying a main drain down the opposite side of 
the river to near the same point. The estimated cost of the 
Dumfries scheme is 5,074. 

AT Cupar an inquiry has been held in connection with an 
application by the water commissioners of the burgh for a 
provisional order to authorise an increased supply of water to 
the Fife and Kinross District Asylum and other purposes, and 
the borrowing of 7,coo/. for this object. 


THE WINWICK ASYLUM. 


AT the annual meeting of the Lancashire Asylums Board the 
Winwick plans committee reported that the plans of the new 
asylum were approved by the Home Secretary on September 16, 
1895, and were now before the Local Government Board in 
connection with the application for sanction to borrow 250,000/. 
on account of the cost of the buildings. The, Local Govern- 
ment Board has notified the committee that before deciding 
upon the application a local inquiry will be held by one of the 
Board’s inspectors. As the estate has already been visited on 
two occasions by the Board’s inspectors this seems quite an 
unnecessary precaution, and the committee trust that the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board will be obtained without 
any undue delay. The committee have had under considera- 


j tion the question of brickmaking on the estate, and after 


consultation with the architects decided to advertise for 
tenders for making the bricks required for the new buildings. 
Tenders were received from several firms, and the committee 
decided to accept the tender of Messrs. Batley & Co, of 


Square, Dundee, have placed the contracts for the fireproof B urton-on- Trent, provided the sample bricks to be made by 
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them are to the satisfaction of the architects. In accordance 
with the instructions issued to architects competing for the 
premiums offered by the Board for the designs for the new 
asylum, the committee have appointed on satisfactory terms 
Messrs. Hurrell & Taylor, quantity surveyors, of Manchester, 
to take out the quantities for the contractors. The report was 
adopted. 


A BRONZE LECTERN. 


A BRONZE lectern of original design is now employed at the 
services at St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh. The lectern is 
the gift of Mr. Alexander Ballantyne, in memory of his wife, 
who died in 1890. Designed and executed by Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, R.SA., the reading-desk, plain and massive in 
form, is carried on a pillar of Renaissance design in harmony 
with the architecture of the church. The chief feature of the 
lectern is, however, the figure of an angel with folded wings, 
which may be taken as symbolical of the message of peace. 
The arms are carried upwards over the head, and in the hands, 
held horizontally, are sprays of palm- leaves and a scroll, on 
which is inscribed the Gospel message, “‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will to men” The hands just touch the highest part of the 
reading-desk. The figure is gracefully modelled, says the 
Scotsman, and is refined and sfz77¢wel in feeling. The classical 
chiton or long robe effectively used as drapery falls in well- 
ordered folds upon the shapely limbs, and reveals the flowing 
lines of the body. The head is crowned with a wreath of olive, 
so that the Old and New Testament symbols for peace are 
happily blended in the design, and the face, as becomes a 
heavenly visitant, wears a gracious and dignified expression. 
The wings, which compose themselves under the reading-desk, 
are very nicely treated. The /out ensemble is altogether pleas. 
ing and reposeful, and the lectern will undoubtedly be a hand- 
some addition to the furnishings of the church, 


NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES, LANCASTER. 


THE past few months have witnessed important developments 
among the Nonconformist churches at Lancaster. The Baptists 
have in hand an extensive scheme, comprising a new Sunday 
school and new chapel, at a cost of about 5,000/. The ex-Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool and the Mayor of Bacup laid the memorial- 
stones of the chapel, which, in keeping with its architectural 


EAST INDIA PADOOVU HK 


surroundings, including the Roman Catholic Church, one of 
the finest ecclesiastical structures in the North, is to be of the 
Gothic style, from the designs of Mr. G. N. Lewis, architect, 
Lancaster. The Primitive Methodists of Lancaster opened a 
new chapel, with other premises, costing 3,000/, on Wednes- 
day, the 27th ult. Here also the Gothic style (Perpendicular) 
has been adopted. The front elevation is much enhanced by a 
small turret on each side, with a nice tracery window above 
the main entrance. Stained lead-lights are used throughout, 
and the means of entrance and exit, both in gallery and base- 
ment, are duplicated. Mr. J. W. Mould, of Manchester, is the 
architect, and the work has been done by local firms, 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE election of three pensioners on the funds of this charity 
took place on the 28th ult., at the offices of the Institution, 
35 Southampton Row, Bloomsbury Square. Mr. J. Mowlem 
Ware J.P,DL. (president), occupied the chair, and, amongst 
other friends of the Institution, there were present Mr. J. T. 
Bolding, Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. T. Stirling, junr., Mr. T. F. 
Rider, Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. C. Bussell and Mr. F. Foxley. 
There were three vacancies for pensions, viz. for two men and 
one woman, there being three male and five female applicants. 
At the close of the poll the scrutineers (Messrs. T. Stirling 
and T. F. Rider) announced the result, which was as 
follows:—William Langridge, aged seventy-six, builder, 18 
Dorville Road, Hammersmith (first application), 1,817 votes ; 
Thomas Warne, aged sixty-eight, builder, 114 Brecknock 
Road, N. (first application), 1,216 votes; Arthur Fuller Smith, 
aged sixty-five, builder, 53 Maytield Road, Dalston (first 
application), 109 votes; Mary Ann Healing, aged sixty-five, 
20 Curtain Road, widow of Samuel T. Healing, builder (sixth 
application), 850 votes ; Maria Elizabeth Powell, aged sixty- 
two, 281 Albany Rvoad, Camberwell, widow of ‘es T. Powell, 
late a pensioner of the Institution (third application), 2,702 
votes ; Mary Ann Bowley, aged sixty-eight, Tyler’s Cottages, 
Ball’s Pond, widow of J. Bowley, late a pensioner of the 
Institution (second application), 763 votes ; Eliza Ellis, aged 
seventy-six, 46 James Street, Oxford Street, widow of E. G. 
Ellis, builder (second application), 1,428 votes ; and Ellen 
Batchelder, aged sixty-two, Camden Road, Carshalton, widow 
of Charles Batchelder, builder (second application), 723 votes. 
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The successful candidates were, therefore, William Langridge, 
Thomas Warne and Maria Elizabeth Powell. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman and the 
scrutineers, and the proceedings terminated. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


For several years important additions have been in progress 
at St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Broughton Street, 
Edinburgh, with the view of improving the appearance of the 
interior of the edifice and of providing accommodation for the 
growing number of worshippers. Owing to the limited area of 
ground available on the site, considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in arranging for the extensions required to be made to 
meet the continuous increase in numbers of the congregation, 
and also to render the building more worthy of its position as 
the cathedral of the Roman Catholic arch-diocese of St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh. After consideration of various plans 
it was decided to erect a new chancel with aisles and a side 
’ chapel and vestries on the site of the former clergy-house at 
the west end of the cathedral ; and this, together with the erec- 
tion of a baptistery at the south side of the Broughton Street front 
of the building, is the part of the scheme of reconstruction which 
is now approaching completion. A new house for the accommo- 
dation of the clergy was acquired at No. 61 York Place, anda 
passage was built connecting it with the vestries of the cathedral, 
permission having been obtained from the Town Council to carry 
this passage under Chapel Lane. The levels of the streets and 
of the floors of the building permitted this to be done without 
any great difficulty. The sanctuary and high altar have always 
been situated at the west end of the church, and in connection 
with the alterations the west gable has been taken down and 
rebuilt with one large central arch for the chancel, and two 
smaller side arches for the chancel aisles. The new chancel is 
about 50 feet in length by 26 feet in width, with a height to 
the ceiling of 40 feet, the aisles being about Io feet wide. The 
new vestries and side chapel are situated between the north 
aisle and Chapel Lane. The additions have been designed 
in the Gothic style of architecture of a somewhat late period, 
so as to harmonise with the existing building, and while 
dignified proportions rather than elaboration of detail have 
been studied in the design, the effect, especially of the interior 
of the new chancel, as seen from the nave of the church, is 
very fine and adds greatly to the appearance of the building. 
The new chancel has on each side an arcade of three bays, with 


JS 


moulded stone piers and arches, the west end being a semi- 
octagonal apse, and the whole is lit by nine large traceried 
windows in the clerestory. The roof is open-timbered, of 
hammer- beam construction, with struts springing from 
carved stone corbels. The spandrels between the roof timbers 
are filled with tracery. The ceiling is boarded, and the wood- 
work is stained and varnished and relieved by a few lines of 
colour. The floor is to be of marble mosaic. The elaborately 
carved high altar, with its reredos, together with the carved 
oak archbishop’s throne, canons’ stalls and traceried screens, 
have been fitted up again in thenew chancel. Gifts of stained- 
glass for several of the windows have been made, and these are 
in course of manufacture; but, in the meantime, all the 
windows have been glazed with tinted cathedral glass, The 
space in the nave formerly occupied by the sanctuary has been 
furnished with chairs, increasing the accommodation of the 
church by about 250 sittings. The choir and organ gallery 
over the entrance door at the east end of the cathedral, the 
front part of which was very low, has been wholly rebuilt, and 
the organ placed to one side of the church, thus opening up the 
large central east window which it formerly concealed. A 
hydraulic blowing apparatus has also been provided for the 
organ. The baptistery next Broughton Street is not yet com- 
pleted. It is to be octagonal in plan, with buttresses at the 
angles and three-light traceried windows in the sides, and will 
have a cornice and parapet carried round it, and a high-pitched 
roof. The floor is to be of marble mosaic. The walls and 
ceilings are to be plastered, the latter being panelled with 
moulded ribs. A large heating chamber is provided below the 
baptistery. The work is being carried out from the designs of 
Messrs, Buchanan & Bennett. 


BROOKS & CO, v. CORFIELD SMITH & CO, 


In the Chancery Division a case of considerable interest to the 
glass trade has recently occupied the court of Mr. Justice 
Stirling. 

It was an action by Messrs. H. Brooks & Co., Australian 
merchants, of Ethelburga House, Bishopsgate Street, who 
sought an injunction to restrain the Red Star Glass Works 
Company, of Marchienne au Pont, Belgium, and Messrs. 
Corfield Smith & Co., their London agents, from offering the 
“ Red Star” brand of window-glass in the English markets, on 
the ground of its being an infringement of the trade-mark of a 
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“star” registered in England by the plaintiffs in the year | an injunction to prevent the County Council of Cheshire from 


1876. 

"There was also a cross action by the Red.Star Glass Works 
to expunge Messrs. Brooks & Co.’s mark from the Register of 
Trade. Marks, on the ground that astar was a common mark in 
the trade. 

The case was tried before Mr. Justice Stirling and extended 
over seven days, during which a considerable number of wit- 
nesses were called from all parts of the country and from 
Belgium to prove the use of various star devices in the trade 
both before and since the plaintiffs’ registration in 1876. 

It was conceded by the plaintiffs that their mark had only 
been used on window-glass exported by them to the 
Australasian colonies, while it was proved that the trade of 
the Red Star Glass Works was chiefly in the home markets, 
and was of considerable magnitude, the glass manufactured 
by them being of high repute and of superior quality. 

After hearing the evidence on both sides, Mr.’ Justice 
Stirling suggested as a settlement that a memorandum should 
be put on the register, limiting the user of the plaintiffs’ mark 
to window-glass exported to Australasia, whilst the defendants 
should give an undertaking not themselves to ship window- 
glass under the Red Star brand direct to any of the 
Australian colonies, and that if they had notice that any orders 
they might receive were intended for those colonies, the 
purchasers should be warned and the glass shipped without 
the Red Star mark. 

This settlement being accepted by both parties, the Judge 
ordered. proceedings to be stayed, each side bearing its own 
costs in the litigation. 

The counsel for the plaintiffs. were Mr. Graham 
Hastings, QC,, and Mr. John Cutler, instructed by Messrs 
Salaman, Fort & Co., solicitors, 12 Union Court, E.C.; while 
the defendants were represented by Mr. J. Fletcher 
Moulton, QC., and Mr. Wallace, instructed by Messrs. 
Povle & Robinson, of No. 15 Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, H.C. 


. RIGHT TO RAISE ROADS. 
AN important case has been heard by the Master of the Rolls 
and Lords Justices Lopes and Kaye. It was an application by 
Mr. Atherton, the plaintiff, for judgment or a new trial on 
appeal from a verdict of a Middlesex special jury, who found 


raising the road in front of plaintiff’s dwelling, so as to commit 
a-trespass. The County Council denied the trespass, and 
pleaded that as they were restoring the road to a previous level 
they were only exercising a legitimate right. 

The action was brought by Mr. Atherton to restrain the 
County Council of Cheshire from raising the road in front 
of his house at Winsford, so as to obstruct the means of 
access to the premises. The County Council proposed to 
raise the road by between 5 feet and 6 feet above the 
level of the plaintiff’s doorway, and in a manner which the 
plaintiff alleged was not reasonably necessary for the repair of 
the road. The plaintiff’s house was within 100 yards of the 
Winsford Bridge, over the river Weaver, and the roadway, being 
within 100 yards of the bridge, belonged by an Act of 
Henry VIII. to the bridge authorities. It was therefore to 
be repaired by the County Council, arid not by the Local 
Board. The roadway remained the property of the owners 
of the frontage, and any unnecessary interfetence with the 
roadway would be a trespass upon the plaintiff’s land. The 
plaintiff said the Council had no right to alter the level of the 
road, and the County Council replied that they were only 
“restoring” the road to the level of 1858. In 1893 certain repairs 
were commenced by the County Council for the purpose of 
benefiting the navigation upon the river, and the plaintiff com- 
plained that these repairs would be a trespass, and the County 
Council were going to make a new road higher than his premises. 
Counsel contended that it was for the County Council to show 
that what they were about to do was not more than restoring 
the old road, and that they were only raising the road to the 
original level. There had in fact been two or three bridges in 
this place and all of them had sunk, so that there was no proof 
as to what the level was in 1858. He contended that as the 
bridge was being raised for the purpose of the river traffic and 
as there was an interference with the plaintiff's premises the 
injunction should be allowed. 

The Master of the Rolls said that the jury held in the court 
below that they could see no reason for assuming that the 
County Council was going to commit a trespass, or that they 
were going to make a road different to that which existed 
before. The plaintiff had to prove that the defendants were 
going to commit a trespass, and failing that the action was 
rightly dismissed. ‘ 


The other judges concurred and the appeal was dismissed 


for the defendants in an action in which the plainuff claimed | with costs. 
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VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


THE meeting of the Society of Engineers was held on Monday 
evening, Mr. W. G. Peirce, president, in the chair, when Mr. 
W. T. Sugg read the following paper on the above subject :— 

Mr. Sugg said :—There can be no doubt that on the im- 
portant subject of ventilation and warming there exists a great 
diversity of opinion amongst architects and scientific men who 
devote themselves to its study. They do not probably differ 
on the main fundamental principles of ventilation and warming, 
but they differ very much on the methods of putting those 
principles into practice. These differences result largely from 
the fact that every building has in this respect its own special 
requirements arising out of its. situation, construction and the 
uses to which it has to be put. These special requirements 
evidently render it impossible to lay down hard and fast rules 
of procedure suitable for all cases. It is, therefore, clearly 
necessary, previously to arranging any scheme, to make a 
careful examination of the conditions required to be fulfilled, 
taking into account the position of the building and the natural 
circumstances which may materially effect, either beneficially 
or prejudicially, the working of that system to be finally 
adopted. 

Although this statement has the air of being a truism, yet 
the number of examples that might be cited in which the 
requirements have to fit themselves, if they can, to cut-and- 
dried systems which have been found to work well in some 
other places, in which, however, the circumstances are not the 
same, is so large that the reiteration of such atruism at the 
beginning of this paper is amply justified. As a rough and 
ready illustration of the unsuccessful results derived from the 
attempt to make the requirements fit themselves to the scheme 
of ventilation and warming the following example, which may 
be very easily verified because of its commonness, will suffice. 

In some of the most lavishly decorated rooms of the most 
modern first-class restaurants and hotels in London and the 
provinces, where dinners are served on a tolerably large scale, 
the system of ventilation which provides for the free admission 
of fresh air by the open doors and windows, and even by the 
chimneys in summer-time, meets the requirements of those 
youthful guests who, when the time for smoking arrives, lean 
back in their chairs and enjoy at the same time their havannas 
and the cool breezes which waft the smoke about in a variety 
of curious twists and curls, very interesting to watch if one is a 
student of ventilation. 


But very different is the effect of this system upon another 
class of diners, even under the same atmospheric conditions, 
Unlike the youthful diners, they are more advanced in years. 
and have less natural protection, and there is with them no- 
feeling of revelling in the deliciously cool currents. On the 
contrary, the imperative order to close the windows and doors. 
which is issued early in the evening brings the whole system 
of ventilation to grief. The guests are dependent for the fresh 
air they breathe upon the opening and shutting of the doors as 
the waiters go in and out of the room, and by the time 
smoking commences the air of such rooms has become: 
dangerous to health. The smoke no longer curls in fanciful 
wreaths about the room, but hangs in a heavy inert.-cloud, 
occasionally moved a little by opening or shutting of doors or 
surreptitious opening of a window by one of the waiters for a 
very short time. The smoke shows clearly enough that there 
is practically no change of air in the room, but that the vitiated 
air, cooled by contact with the ceiling, is hovering round the 
heads of the guests, who must breathe it over again. Is it to. 
be wondered at that colds and a general feeling of depression 
so frequently follow a so-called enjoyable evening spent in one: 
of these highly decorated but insanitary rooms? 

In churches, chapels, schools and public halls, much more 
elaborate and costly systems, designed on very much the same. 
lines, have resulted in similar failures, and at last with the 
advent of the electric light, which gives off no products of 
combustion, and no heat to warm the ceiling, all systems of 
ventilation have been in a great number of cases entirely 
abandoned, and the swum bonum of human happiness and 
comfort under the head of ventilation and warming has been 
supposed to be arrived at by the adoption of the simple system. 
of no ventilation and no warming at all. It would not be: 
difficult to find many, perhaps hundreds of large electric- 
lighted dining-halls and reception-rooms within a mile or two of 
Charing Cross, in which there is neither inlet for fresh air nor 
outlet for vitiated air except the doors, So, then, there is 
evidently a kind of dead level of agreement amongst the archi- 
tects of these buildings as to the common principles of ventila- 
tion and warming—they will have none of it. 

Where there is electric light and no ventilation the guests. 
are supposed to be quite able to do their own warming ; more: 
especially if, in very cold weather, a few petroleum lamps of 
high heating power and voracious appetites for oxygen have 
been placedin the rooms some time before the dinner or other 
function is to take place. A few bottles of oxygen ought to be 
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provided along with the wine to complete this admirable 
system. These “fin-de-sitcle” methods of ventilation and 
warming might be possibly improved by grafting on them 
some deliciously quaint modification of the early Indian 
wigwam system. Leaving these till the public condemns such 
crude schemes, it will be convenient to at once attack the 
question of practical successful ventilation and warming by 
describing the method adopted at the present moment for 
warming and ventilating the Houses of Parliament, with a view 
of showing how the principle of suiting the scheme of ventila- 
tion and warming to the requirements of the building, as well 
as the adaptation of its structural advantages to the same end, 
has been worked out during a great number of years to an 
eminently successful issue. The author is strongly of opinion 
that, in:describing the present systemin use there, he will be 
taking the shortest route towards the explanation of the best 
and most practical principles upon which ventilation and 
warming can be carried out in other buildings, so as successfully 
to meet the requirements of the general public. 

It is not pretended for a moment that the general public 
trouble themselves with the details of ventilation or warming, 
but what they know they want is sufficient fresh air and suffi- 
cient warmth to enable them to do their work or enjoy their 
pleasure without their health being endangered either in summer 
or winter. They are not, as a rule, in a position to constantly 
roam over the highlands or sail over the sea, where the air is 
always pure and invigorating, but in following their ordinary 
avocations are obliged to work under conditions which would 
not only render them liable to various forms of disease, but 
would diminish their energies and finally shorten their lives, 
were it not for those who have made it their pleasure as well as 
their business to study the laws of nature in regard to the 
health of towns. To such the work of ventilating and warming, 
as carried on in the Houses of Parliament, has always been of 
the greatest interest. The highest intellects in science and 
medicine have given their minds to work out this system, and, 
although it must be admitted they have not always had the 
satisfaction of seeing their ideas successfully wrought out, yet 
even in their failures they have pointed out the way to success. 
It is only just to say that the science of ventilation and warm- 
ing, as it is understood to-day, is very deeply indebted to the 
labours of those who have, during many years past, carried out 
the work of warming and ventilating the Houses of Parliament, 
and the success of their work has awakened,the admiration of both 
English and foreign engineers who have seen and profited by it. 
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The first thing which impresses itself on those who are 
practically engaged in ventilation and warming is the great 
variety of the requirements of the Houses of Parliament under 
these two heads. To commence with, the debating chamber 
of the House of Commons has about 165,oco cubic feet of air- 
space when there is no one in it.. Within this chamber it is 
imperative to maintain a suitable temperature both day and 
night at any time of the year when the House is in session, 
and an ample and practically pure supply of air, which shall be 
sufficiently moist and free from fog, smoke or soot. It has 
been ascertained by careful consideration and the experience 
of many years, that the volume of such air-supply is required 
to average about 30 cubic feet per minute, more or less, accord- 
ing to the condition of the House during debates, for every 
member who is present in the debating chamber, and rather 
less per head in the lobbies, 

The number of members in the debating chamber and 
also in the lobbies is constantly changing. A speaker such, 
for example, as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, or any other party 
leader who possesses the ear of the House, gets up to speak 
on some important subject, and the chamber is rapidly filled. 
Some 400, 500 and occasionally over 600 members crowd in to 
hear the speech or to vote in answer to a telegraphic message 
sent round the buildings. There are, besides, the strangers in 
the galleries, and these with the members may bring up the 
number to 1,oco. Foran hour or two or three, or even more, 
the chamber must be overcrowded. Then there comes a rapid » 
thinning of the numbers, either because of the dinner hour or 
because some member has caught the Speaker’s eye who has 
not the power to interest the whole body of members, and 
barely forty may be present where just a quarter of an hour before 
there were five or six hundred. In addition to these difficul- 
ties, the late and all-night sittings demand very careful attention 
and management on the part of the ventilating staff. It must 
be borne in mind that the House of Commons is not a place in 
which experiments on ventilation can be tried with impunity. 
It would be quite possible for a person not well acquainted 
with the work to tail to keep a suitable temperature in the 
debating chamber during an all-night or a late sitting, and 
the result would be disastrous to the health of many of the 
members. 

The ingress of warm, fresh air, constantly flowing through 
the chamber, must be very deftly managed, so that it corre- 
sponds to the condition of the bodily temperature of the 
members. ‘The continual maintenance of such a large upward 
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moving air-supply at one fixed temperature, say 63 deg. Fahr., 
would in a short time gradually lower the temperature of the 
body, by continually sweeping off the heat from it, and produce 
a chill which might even be fatal to some constitutions. But 
the experience of many years has taught the officers of the 
ventilating department that the temperature of the air-supply 
must be gradually increased, having due regard at the same 
time to the conditions of the external atmosphere as the night 
wears on, until in the early morning it may be as much as 
74 deg. or 75 deg. Fahr., or even more. The debates may be 
comparatively dull and listless, or they may be quite the con- 
trary ; there may be many divisions or there may be none. 
All these circumstances must be weighed and allowed for in 
the changes made in the volume and temperature of the air- 
supply. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter to keep a constant 
temperature in the debating chamber of, say, 62 deg. Fahr. in 
summer and winter. But it would be a most unsatisfactory, 
and probably a dangerous, thing to do. A member of Parlia- 
ment arriving in the debating chamber after a sharp walk in 
ordinary wintry weather, when the temperature is, say, 40 deg. 
Fahr., or from a walk or drive on a sunny day when the 
thermometer stood at 80 deg. Fahr. in the shade, would find 
the fixed temperature of 63 deg. Fahr. not at all suitable, after 
he had been supplied with it at the rate of about 30 cubic feet 
per minute for an hour or so, The difference between the 
temperature of the inside of the chamber and that of outside 
air in the streets must not be too widely divergent if 
practical and satisfactory ventilation is to be maintained. 
From what has been said, it will be evident that a special and 
most intelligent system of ventilation and warming is required 
in the debating chamber and lobbies of the Houses of 
Parliament 

The method at present adopted for renewing the air and 
warming the debating chamber itself is to supply the fresh 
air, previously cleansed, warmed and properly moistened in an 
equalising chamber situated beneath the floor of the house, but 
equal to it in area, through a number of perforations fairly 
distributed all over the area of the chamber. The floor is 
covered with a string-netted carpet which offers no obstruction 
to the incoming air and does not retain dust. The aggregate 
area of the whole of these perforations is equal to about one- 
eighth of the area of the chamber. About half of these holes 
are in the gangway, and the other half are at different levels 
above the floor, in suitable places, so as to distribute the air 
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fairly over the whole chamber, and avoid the possibility of any 
of the members breathing the vitiated air over again. 

The extraction of the vitiated air is effected by aspiration 
through a large number of concealed openings contrived all 
over the ceiling, so that it may be as regular and uniform as 
possible from every part of the chamber above the ceiling. 
The ingress of fresh air is slightly assisted to the extent that 
there should never be sufficient suction from above the ceiling 
to encourage the entrance of air from the doors opening into 
the lobbies of the house, and to insure that all the supply of 
air shall come through the proper channels provided for such 
purposes and no other. It must be evident, on consideration 
of the system in use, that in the debating chamber there 
never could be such a thing as pressure as that word generally 
implies. The rate of the velocity of the entering air is so 
small as hardly to be perceptible. The great number~ of 
perforations, which occupy, as before stated, an area equal 
to about one-eighth of the entire area of the chamber, allows a 
large volume of air to come in so easily that a very much larger 
volume than would ever be required could be supplied without 
perceptibly increasing the velocity over this normal rate. 

The always considerable volume of warmed and purified 
air gradually ascends from the floor, as it gets warmed and 
vitiated, at a very low velocity at first, increasing its speed 
however as it nears the ceiling line, carrying with it the com- 
paratively small quantity of heated vitiated air given off from 
the assembled members. The radiant heat from the bodies, 
and steam from the breath, of members would, if there were a 
fairly good attendance, slightly increase the heat of the 
chamber just above their heads, and cause it to take a more 
rapid vertical direction clear away to the ceiling. Under the 
circumstances, the general temperature of the house just above 
the heads of the members must always be so much below the 
temperature and heated air given off from the assembly, that 
the vitiated air would always be able to rise through the super- 
abundant supply of fresh air to at least very nearly the ceiling” 
level, Once there it has no chance of returning towards the 
floor. 

The natural upward rising of the emanations of the body 
are very graphically shown by placing a man in the full glare 
of a powerful light, such as the electric light, and projecting his 
shadow on to a flat white surface. The electric light not only 
projects the shadow of the man on to the screen but also the 
shadow of the atmosphere. The difference in the density of 
the heated and the cold air is also shown ; the highly refrangible 
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rays of the electric arc light pass much more easily through the 
rarified than through the cold air, and show themselves in more 
or less white streams according to the degree to which the air 
is heated. As the heated air gets cooled down again to the 
same degree as the cold ambient air, these whiter streams 
gradually disperse, and descending towards the ground dis- 
appear. Of course this descent of the vitiated air can only 
occur when the air above the head of the man is cold enough 
to cool down the heated products to about its own degree before 
they can get to the ceiling. 

[tis therefore important that the air of chambers should 
always be sufficiently warm above the level of the head to 
encourage ascent of the vitiated air to the ceiling. From the 
level of the ceiling it should be taken off at such a rate as will 
prevent the accumulation of heat beyond 84 deg. at any time. 
If there should be such an accumulation of heat as to raise the 
temperature of the upper stratum of air to 82 deg. Fahr, 
within, say, 7 feet from the ground, the emanations from the 
lungs and body will not rise through the stratum except at such 
a slow rate of movement as to be’ practically equivalent to no 
ventilation at all. Therefore the vitiated air must be breathed 
over again in a more or less diluted state, according to.the 
larger or smaller quantity of air which can get into the room 
below the hot level. Nausea, headaches, faintings and a 
general lowering of the rate of the heart’s action, even in the 
case of strong persons, is the result of breathing vitiated air. 
Sometimes even it is a vehicle for spreading infection. Thus 
the primary point to be secured in any good scheme of ven- 
tilation is to assist nature in causing the emanations from 
the body and lungs to rise to the ceiling, and in carrying 
them off from thence so that they cannot be breathed 
over again. In the House of Commons debating chamber 
the aspiring power which draws off the vitiated air is pro- 
duced first by a number of Argand gas-burners which serve 
to light the house. These are placed over each one of a 
number of squares of glass which form the central longitudinal 
portion of the ceiling. Each square of glass is 3 feet square, 
and as it does not set quite down into its frame, but is so 
placed as toa leave an inch space all round it, there is a suffi- 
ciently large aggregate area in the ceiling panels and side 
panels of the roof to equal about 200 square feet and to allow 
the vitiated air to pass from the debating chamber into the 
roof chamber. From thence it is drawn by aspiration into a 
large flue which descends into the basement and finally finds 
its way to the clock tower shaft. At the base of this shaft, 
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which has an area of 64 square feet, is found the motive force 
which is capable of putting in motion a column of air more 
than 2co feet high by about 64 square feet area, or a total of 
about 12,8co cubic feet, at a velocity of about 5 feet per 
second, more or less, the rate of speed varying with the 
increasing or decreasing of the fire as may be desired, 
according to the amount of work required to te done at the 
time. 

The utilisation of the powerful shaft of the clock tower to 
produce an upcast sufficient for the extraction of the products 
of combustion and vitiated air from all the rooms, offices and 
chambers of the House of Commons, has been very simply and 
scientifically arranged. A large iron grille rather less in area 
than that of the shaft itself is fixed at about 4 feet from the 
ground, so as to allow of sufficient air passing under it to keep 
a layer of coke freely burning onit. The size of the coke fire 
regulates the velocity of the upcast. The heat of the burning 
coke (ordinary gas coke) produces an upcast more or less 
rapid as the fire is increased or diminished, or as the external 
atmospheric influences affect the draught either one way 
or the other. In cold weather the draught with the 
same amount of fire is better than it is in hot summer, 
principally on account of the tendency of the en- 
closed courtyards in hot weather to act as upcast flues, 
and to work in some Cegree against the clock tower upcast. 
This, when it does take place, is easily remedied by slightly 
increasing the fire in summer. By this extremely simple 
metl oi the whole of the heating power of the coke is converted 
directly into force. The saving of labour in looking after the 
fire as compared with what it would cost supposing steam, gas, 
electricity or other motive power were used in combination 
with a fan or other contrivance, is enough to render this 
method the cheapest and best way of putting so largea body 
of air at low velocity into motion, with the help of the clock- 
tower shaft. If there were no such tower as there is at the 
Houses of Parliament, steam would have to be employed with 
a more costly and troublesome arrangement to look after. One 
great advantage of the coke-heated shaft is that the lining of 
the furnace and shaft throws out a great volume of heat for a 
very long time after the fire is out, while the upcast action of 
the shaft will continue until the walls are cold. 

In any case a coke fire is best for producing an updraught 
for ventilating purposes in large asylums and buildings which 
are generally designed with large and high ventilating shafts, 
because it gives the least trouble to keep it going, and will not 
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bring the whole system of ventilation suddenly to grief, as when 
a mechanical arrangement is suspended from any cause, such, 
for example, as a failure in the water supply to a boiler, &c. 
Let it be clearly understood that the author does not condemn 
the system of ventilation by fans or other mechanical con- 
trivances. They must be used sometimes, but they are neither 
necessary nor suitable in a great number of cases. For 
instance, when electric fans are put into windows, one or more 
blowing fresh air into one side of a room and a like number 
supposed to be extracting the vitiated air (sometimes, if they 
can, against the wind) on the other side, it cannot be said that 
this is a satisfactory method of ventilation. That very old 
inlet ventilator, the whirligig, so familiar to visitors to old inns 
and smoking parlours, is probably an improvement on this 
method, because it does not produce such a disagreeable 
draught in letting in fresh air. The old high chimney-piece 
with its arch reaching nearly to the low ceiling of these rooms 
acts on a reduced scale very much like the shaft of the clock 
tower at Westminster as an extractor of vitiated air. ' 
The supply of fresh air for the House of Commons is taken 
from the river front and passes down through the areas in front 
of the wall of the building. It is drawn into the basement gallery 
by means of a revolving fan, where it is moistened or cooled, 
when necessary, either by jets of water or ice. ‘This fan drives 
it forward at the requisite velocity, first through a screen of 
paperhanger’s canvas or. scrim, and afterwards through a filter 
having a surface of 1,000 square feet, if the air is in any degree 
charged with fog. The filter is composed of two layers of 
cotton wool, each 3 inches thick, with about 1 inch of separa- 
tion between each layer, so that the first or lower one takes out 
the principal portion. of soot and smoke, and the upper one 
takes out the rest. The wool shows unmistakable signs of its 
effectiveness as a filter in the course of a fairly foggy day. 
When fully charged with dirt, the wool has to be renewed. 
Having been cleansed, the air flows into the battery chamber 
above the filter chamber; here it is warmed. The warming 
arrangements were designed by the late Sir Goldsworthy 
Gurney, specially for the work of warming the. various 
chambers, committee-rooms, &c, of the Houses of Parliament, 
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IT is stated by the Birmingham Post that the activity which 
has been noticeable of late in connection with many of the 
trades of Wolverhampton and the district is still evident, and 
owing to the continued influx of orders there is every reason 
to believe that the workpeople will be found plenty of employ- 
ment up to the Christmas holidays. The oversea demand is 
fairly well upheld, and from the leading colonies some satis- 
factory order-sheets continue to arrive, the principal customers 
being Australia, New Zealand, the Cape and the East African 
Coast. Recent mails from South America have shown a slight 
increase in buying. At most of the engineering works the 
hands.are fully employed, and the heavy ironfounders are turn- 
ing out a heavy weight of all classes of goods, and one import- 
ant firm is finding it necessary to extend their premises in 
order to meet the extra calls made upon them. The coastructive 
ironwork producers are benefiting by the revival of trade, and 
have been the recipients of late of a number of pressing orders. 
The brassfoundry trade is a little busier than of late, and at a 
number of establishments there is plenty of work for some of 
the hands. Producers of iron plate articles are steadily engaged, 
but firms manufacturing enamelled goods are generally busy.’ 
For high-priced locks there is a good call, and men are 
employed overtime on some classes of goods. On other kinds 
of locks there is a tolerably good run, and a considerable 
number of safes are being made both for the home and oversea 
markets. A steady trade is also being carried on by the 
manufacturers of iron braziery works, wire netting, nuts and 
bolts, screws and other articles. 

A slight recovery is apparent this week in the reports from 
the principal iron-producing centres, though the general 
tendency of prices continues weak. In South Staffordshire 
there is a quieter tone in nearly all departments of the iron 
trade, and in some classes of iron prices must be reported 
easier. The larger firms, whose engagements will carry them 
well into next year, refuse to make any concession ; but some of 
the smaller makers, who are in want of orders, are conceding” 
here and there 2s 6d. a ton for early delivery. The long con- 
tinuance of the Scotch labour difficulty tends to depress the 
market by increasing the competition of the Northern makers. 
Employment, however, is fairly abundant, more especially in 
black sheets, strip, angles and merchant bars, and construc- 
tional work is increasing. .There is rather more doing in steel, 
and prices in this department are stronger. 


ASHWORTH & BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Sanitary Earthenware, 
HANLEY, 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


W000 BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 


Vol, Lill. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Frice 12s, 6d. Office : 175 Strand. London, W.C. 


<—_ 


London County Council Pattern. 
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QUESTION OF WORKMANSHIP. 


THIS was a case brought before Judge French in the Shore- 
ditch County Court on the 28th ult. It was an action by 
Carter v. Clark to recover the sum of 72/.'75. 1d. for goods 
supplied and work done. The action was remitted from the 
defendant counterclaiming for the sum of 30/. on account of 
bad materials and work. Before the commencement the parties 
agreed on a verdict of 68/. os. Id., leaving only the counter- 
claim in dispute. The plaintiff is a contractor for tiles, lead 
and mosaic work, Defendant is building a block of flats and 
shops in the Holloway Road, and the plaintiff secured the 
contract to lay certain tiles in these mansions, also a mosaic 
passage on the ground floor. The defendant was to float a 
preparation for the reception of the tiles, and plaintiff was to 
lay the tiles in proper and workmanlike manner. The 
defendant contends that the mosaic has not been properly 
cleaned, it has not been laid flat, and the tiling has been so 
badly laid that it has been found necessary up to the 
present time to take up a lot and relay them. 

The Judge : Why hasthis case been sent to me? Itshould 
have been referred, and so have saved expense. I see a mass 
of papers floating about, and I know that means a lot of money. 
The matter ought to have been settled in a different way. 

Solicitor for the defendant: A calm movement seems to 
come over litigants when they appear before your honour, and 
they are more disposed to settle matters. 

Mr. W. T. Clark (the defendant) deposed that he prepared 
the ground for the tiles being laid. The men were unable to 
complete the work straight off owing to want of tiles. They 
presented a dirty instead of a bright appearance. He com- 
plained to the plaintiff’s workmen and to the plaintiff himself 
about the manner in which the work was being done. 

Mr. Jones (plaintiff’s counsel): No complaint was made 
until an affidavit was filed under Order 14. 

The Judge : Oh, those dreadful affidavits under Order 14. 

Mr. Vigers, architect, said he had inspected the tiling and 
mosaic in this case. He found it imperfectly finished, but 
could not test it as he had no level. It was impossible to 
estimate the cost of relaying because the breakage might be 
considerable. 

The plaintiff examined said that the tiles were properly laid. 
He saw the tiles two days before the action and they were as 
even as they could be with the defendant’s floating. The 
defendant only wanted second quality material, and it was im- 


possible to put first-class work in when only second quality 
material was ordered, He received no complaint until after 
two applications for payment had been made. 

The Judge : The evidence in this case confirms the only 
inference that can be drawn. Complaint of bad workmanship, 
if there was any cause, should have been made at the time and 
net so long afterwards. Judgment for the plaintiff for 682. os. 1d, 
on the claim, also on the counter-claim. 


PATENTS. 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by. 
Mr. G. Hi. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con= 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


21870, Frederick Hinton and James Day, for “ Improved 
fireproof floors.” 

21871. Louis A. Cornelius, for “‘ Improvements in devices 
for repairing the spuds of sanitary closet-bowls.” 

21939. Joseph Morton, for “An improved continuous kiln 
for burning bricks, sanitary pipes and the like.” 

22053. John Gordon, for “ Improvements in or relating to 
the glazing of brick, tile, or other surfaces.” 

22230. Frederick Thomas Vine, for “Improvements in or 
relating to curtain-rods or equivalent for doors, windows and 
the like.” 

22279. Ludwig Gutman, for “An adjustable holdfast for 
scaffolding.” 

22306. James Parker, for “Inverted conical cap for chimney- 
tops and other flues or shafts.” 

22438. George Stevens, for “An improved method and 
apparatus for the prevention of the freezing of water in water- 
supply pipes, cisterns and adjuncts.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Infermation free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery line, London, W.C. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural ah 
L\WS | Seat ai 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). ee 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in ‘* THE 
ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shillinge 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.” By Sir Frepertc LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. A few Proofs 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. E 

THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy Marks, R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

1, AN OFFERING TO CERES. 2. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 3. MINERVA VISITING THE 
MUSES. 4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W. HAMILTON. Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole 
forming a very beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per set, Ten Shillings on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, Ten Shillings and Six Pence. 

THE HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By M. JutmusEuGENr LENEPyEU. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris. 
Four Pictures on one Plate. 1. Domremi: Inspiration. 2. Orleans: Struggle. 3. Reims: Triumph. 4. Rouen: Martyrdom. — Size, 
Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches, on Proof Plate. Price, Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
and Six Pence. 

THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Knicut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C,Be 
Proofs, price One Sbilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Sizes 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Twelve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. 

THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. 
Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 

JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The Plates are uniform in size 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—1. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod. 
3. View in North Wales. 4. Norman Arches. 5. Byland Abbey. 6. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 7. Dewy Eve. 8. Mousehold 
Heath. 9. CaderIdris. 10. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 11. Bamborough Castle. 12, The Interior of Norwich Cathedral. 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 14. Postwick Grove. . 


The price of the Set is Twelve Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Thirteen Shillings. 
copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained. from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs, W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 


Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


> 


[Extract from alecture on Architects Libraries by Professor 
T. Roger Smith, F.R1ILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893.] 

‘ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come:up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
eee numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors o7 signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : . : » O G 6 
For Quarter Page . ° ° ° ° » 210 0 
For Half Page . ° . ° ° ° » 410 G 
For a page ; . : . ° . - § 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . . - © 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


“et Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125, per page ; IS. per 
~~ dine. , 


._ Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. . 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE —Dec. 21.—For Branch Stores. Mr. George 
Reavell, jun , Architect, Alnwick. 

ANDOVER.—Dec. 20—For Cottage at Pumping Station. 
Mr. A, Purkess, Town Hall, Andover. 

AYLESBURY.—Dec. 21.—For Additions to County Hall. Mr. 
R. J. Thomas, Architect, Aylesbury. 

BANGOR —Dec. 31 —For Extensive Alterations to Union 
House. Mr. Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BARNSLEY.—Dec. 14.—For Building Two Houses and 
Stables. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, ro Pitt Street, 
Barnsley. ty 

BECKENHAM —Dec. 23—For Making-up Prince’s Road 
and Linden Grove. Mr. John A. Angell, Council Offices, 
Beckenham. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Dec. 17.—For Erection of Two Blocks 
of Workmen’s Dwellings. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London 
County Council Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BEVERLEY.—Dec. 21.-—For Building Lecture-hall 
Billiard-room. Mr. J. W. Arnott, Walkington, Beverley. 

BLACKBURN,—Dec 23 —For Footbridge, Hoddesdon. Mr. 
G. W. Lund, Borough Engineer. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 16.—For Stabling. The City Surveyor, 
Manchester. 

BRIDLINGTON QUAY.— Dec. 17.—For Building Restaurant, 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 

BRIDLINGTON —Dec. 16.—For Building Shed. Mr. R. R. 
Brown, Surveyor, Bridlington. 

BRIGHTON.— Dec. 13.—F or Construction of Underground 
Urinal, New Road. Mr, Francis J. C. May, Borough Sut- 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES —Jan. 1.—For Construction of 
an Iron or Steel Bridge 40 Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide, at 
St. Lucia, Castries Town Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

Bury.—Dec. 14.—For Building Baptist Chapel and 
Schools. Mr. Harry Whitaker, Architect, 79 Scotland Road, 
Nelson. 

CARDIFF.—Dec. 16.—For Building First Section of Syna- 
gogue. Mr. Delissa Joseph, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C. 

CARLISLE.—Dec. 18.—For Building Premises. 
Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

CLAUGHTON, SCARBOROUGH.—-Dec: 14.—For Building 
Residence for Mr. H. Barran. Mr. W. Corby Hall, Prudential 
Buildings, Park Row, Leeds. 

DARWEN.— Dec. 16.—For Building Model Lodging-house. 
Messrs. Woods & Thackeray, Architects, Albert Buildings, 
Darwen. 

DERBY.—For Building Hotel. 
tect, St. James Street, Derby. 

DURHAM.—Jan. 18.—For Erection of County Buildings. 
Messrs. Barnes & Coates, Architects, 41 Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 


and 


Mr. G. D. 


Mr. James Wright, Archi- 


EDGELL —Dec. 17.—For Building Two Cottages. Mr. 
Wm. Fettis, St. David Street, Brechin. 

GOLcAR —Dec. 17.—For Building Board Schools, Mr. J. 
Barry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

GooLe.—Dec. 21.—For Building Market Hall. Mr. W. J. 


Tennant, Architect, Pontefract. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY —Dec. 17.—For Footbridges, 
Bathampton, Kingswear, &c. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, 
Paddington Station, W. 

HARROGATE.—Dec 29.—For Building House and Stables. 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—Dec 17.—For Building Board Schools. 
Mr. A. A. Stott, Architect, Heckmondwike. Pr 

HouGHTON ReEcIs—Dec. 18.--For Building Board 
Schools and House. Mr. J. Hall Gibbons, Architect, 40 
City Road, Birmingham. 

HUDDERSFIELD —Dec 19 —For Building Fireproof Work- 
shops, Engine House and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Abbey & 
Demitriadi, Surveyors, 28 John Street, Huddersfield. 

IpswIcH —For Lodge and Gates for Christchurch Park. 
Mr. John S. Corder, Architect, Wimbourn House, Ipswich. 

JESMOND —Dec, 16.—For Villa, Stabling, &c. Mr. B. F. 
Simpson, Architect, 18 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

KENDAL —Dec, 23 —For Building Chapel and Lecture-hall. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

LAMBETH —Dec. 21—For Erection of Public Baths and 
Wash-houses. Mr. A. Hassell Tiltman, 6 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

LEEDS —Dec. 21.—For Building Warehouse and Shops. 
Mr. 'C. S. Nelson; Architect, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 
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‘LEICESTER.—Dec. 23.—For Erection of a Branch Post 
Office. Mr. Strudwick, 14 Parliament Street, S.W. 

Leyton. — Dec. 17.— For Electric-lighting Works. 
Professor Henry Robinson, C.E., 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

LONDON, BRIGHTON & SouTH Coast RAILWAy.— 
Dec. 14.—For Construction of a Double Line of Railway 
_.between Earlswocd and Coulsdon. Mr. A. Sarle, London 
Bridge Terminus. 

LYDNEY.—Dec. 17.—For Building Seven Cottages. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

MANSFIELD. — Dec, 13. — For Extension of Works o 
Water-supply. Messrs. George & F. W. Hodson, Engineers 
Loughborough. 

MoRLEY.—Dec. 16.—For Building Three Shops, Dwelling- 
house, Slaughter-house, &c. Mr. J. Sykes, Architect, 1 Princess 
Street, Morley. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.-—Dec. 18 —For Building 
Eight Dwelling-houses, Eaglescliffe Junction. Mr. Wm. 
Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Board School. Mr. A. H. 


Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

OMAGH.—Dec. 14.—For Alterations, &c., to Workhouse. 
Mr. Barker, Architect, Londonderry. 

PADDINGTON.—Dec. 16.—For Supply of Granite Kerb, 
York Paving and Granite Cubes for Twelve Months. Mr. 
Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, W. 


PADDINGTON.—Dec. 16—For Supply of 7,0co or 8,009 
Tons of Broken Granite. Mr, Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, 
Harrow Road, W. 

PATRICROFT.—Dec. 13.—For Building Stabling, &c. Mr. 
Arthur C, Turley, Borough Engineer. 

PENKHULL.—Dec.16.—For Building Board School. Messrs. 
R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

ROTHWELL HAIGH.—Dec. 16.—For Building Children’s 
Homes. Mr. E, J. Dodgshun, Architect, 3 East Parade, 
Leeds. 

SALISBURY.—Dec. 18.—For Building Chapel. 
Dinsley, Architect, Chorley, Lancashire. 

STEVENAGE.—Dec, 28.—For Construction of about Six 
Miles of 12 and 9-inch Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers and 
Conduits, with Manholes, &c. Mr. Urban Smith, C.E, 41 
Parliament Street, S.W. 


Mr. W. H. 


shop, Hospitals and Schools. 
Street, Manchester. 


3,270 Yards of Oak Fencing. 
Stratford, E. 


STYAL.—Jan. 23.—For Erection of Cottage Homes, Work- 
Mr, J. B. Broadbent, 1 Princess 


SYDNEY,—Dec. 17.—For Building Seven Cottages. Mr. 


G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. 


WeEsT HAM.—Dec. 28—For Supply and Fixing of about 
Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, 


TENDERS. 


BIRKENHEAD, 


For Altering and Supplying Fire Appliances at the Work- 


house, Church Road, Tranmere, for the Guardians of 
Birkenhead Union. 


Merryweather & Sons, London £128 8 o 
Clark & Son, Birkenhead : ; : 100 6 0 
J. H. Heathman & Co., London . " ; ee ee) 
Martineau & Smith, Birmingham ; : . S87t1lox oe 
Shand, Mason & Co.,London . ; . - y (702.450, 0 
J. Morris & Sons, Salford . : ; : 2 etal Te ULa ako 
B. R. Isaac, Liverpool (accepted) : Rie 5 er 
R. Watkinson, Salford ; a: 4 i on Teens 
W. Rose & Co., Salford ‘ ; ‘ ; eS ERE KS) 
T. Hosking, Liverpool . . 2 5 asks OmsOES 
R. Attwater, Preston . ; A = +t > OomIOnTO 
CARDIFF. 


For Building Stables, Cart Shed, &c., at Trades Street Depot, 


Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPER, M.Inst.C.E., Borough En- 

gineer. Quantities by the Engineer. 
E. A. Ridgeway, Cardiff . : : - £2,958 18 7 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff » G22 (hie 
F. Ashley, Cardiff. 5 2/245 8 7 
H. Lewis & Son, Cardiff . 2710.18 ot 
T. D. Ridley, Cardiff 2,648 9 II 
C. C. Dunn, Cardiff , 2,618 Oo Oo 
G. Griffiths, Cardiff . 2,528 .4 3 
D. Davies, Cardiff . ‘ 2,411 0 O 
E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff 2,382.17) 10 
Lathy & Co, Cardiff 2,375%.0° 0 
J. Allen, Cardiff . : : ; 2;240' 10° 'O 
W. T. MorGAN, Cardiff (accepted) . 2,200 0 O 


re nor “Wincrusta=UAalton.— ic secomron- 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Sole Patenteos and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, 
SOLID IN COLOUR! 


— SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895. — 
CEILINGS at I/- per Yard, 21 


SOLID IN RELIEF! 


PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &e. 
inches wide. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walion 
s London.” 


SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


TAT 


LEGGOTT'S 


HARE 


“BEST 


IN EVERYTHING. 


With their Improved 


RON SKYLIGHTS, “SILENS” OPENERS, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. 


LARGE STOCK always on hand. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. | 


AND SILENS. WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Telephone No. 8,769, 


Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 
226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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BOSTON. 
For Erection of the Park Board Schools, to Accommodate 695 


Children, for the Boston School Board. JAMES 
ROWELL, Architect, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Wadsley & Co, Falkingham 1 £5,040 0 oO 
S. Sherwin, Boston : - : 3,993.0.0 Oo 
J. LUCAS, Boston (accepted ja wt : : 3,863. 0 oO 


DOGSTHORPE. 
For New Schoolroom, Cloakrooms, Outbuildings and other 


DONCASTER— continued. 


For Erection of Stabling, Club Room, &c, at Low Valley, for, 
Mr. T. Dymend. Messrs. ATHRON & BECK, Architects. 
Quantities by the Architects. 


ioe 
B. Wortley, Doncaster : ; : : if,724 17)10 
Hammerton, Wombwell . - . : 4 7052 0,70 
Robinson, Barnsley ‘ : 680 -0 .O 
Johnson, Wombwell . . . . . 649 10 ,0 


For Erection of Boiling House, &c., at Hexthcrpe, near Don- 


Alterations to School at Dogsthorpe, near Peterborough. 
Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Street, Peter- 


borough. 

Thoday & Co. . . : 
Jellings : Fee Free - 

’ Pine & Setall ‘ : 
Watson & Lucas. i ° é ’ 
Cracknell BOs . ‘ : 
Sibley . : ‘ : 
Clare & Spriggs . : ° 
Aspittle & Neaverson . 
Paper: : - 

' Nichols ‘ : : 
GUTTRIDGE (accepted ) ° ° 


DONCASTER. 


For Erection of Cottages, &c., at Conisbrough, near Rother- 
ham, for the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and In- 


dustrial Society, Limited. Messrs. 


caster, for the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and Indus- 
trial Society, Limited. Messrs. ATHRON & BECK, Archi- 
tects, Doncaster. Quantities by the Architects. fi; “ee 
65267 *6" 0 C. Sprakes & Sons, Doncaster .£450 .ofo 
. 400-14 0 J. ATHRON, JUN. (accepted ) » 440 100 
400 © © | For Erection of New Stores in Station Road, Doncaster, for 
cae pee the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and Industrial Society, 
bias obo? ae Limited. Messrs. ATHRON & Beck, Architects. Quan- 
tke sete a tities. by the Architects. 
Ses oni W. Aneley, Doncaster . £8,250 °0 "oe 
ae Soa Mullins & Richardson, Doncaster 7,996 14 oO 
Spike ey J. Athron, Jun, Doncaster 7,800'-0 © 
325 © ©}, “ARNOLD & SON (accepted ) 7,450 '0 'O 
age or Architects’ estimate . 7,465 30° O 


For Rebuilding of Y 


ATHRON & BECK, tects. 


Doncaster, for Messrs.. Hewitt Bros., Limited. 
ATHRON & BECK, Architects. 


e Olde King’s Head, East Laithe Gate,. 
Messrs. 
Quantities by the Archi-- 


Architects. Quantities by the Architects. D. Gill & Son, Doncaster : : 2,500 *0/,0> 

' W. Aneley, Doncaster : it 2,800 ./0. 10 Mullins & Richardson, Doncaster . 2,402 1.61) 2 
J. Downing, Conisbrough : ay 270401, 7 Thompson & Son, Grimsby . c : 22253978 JO8LO 

' Arnold & Sons, Doncaster F i aez7.0>, 1040 B. Wortley, Doncaster . ; : E .. '2;324 26 7.0 
J. ATHRON, JUN. (accepted ) ; — W. Aneley, Doncaster. = ° mm avi 2392371 Of oO 
For Rebuilding Factory, &c, in French Gate, Dapeaee for Arnold & Son, Doncaster Pa: | ais, Psp 220K ores 
Messis Killingrey & Co. Messrs. ATHRON & Brcx, | J. ATHRON, JUN. (accepted ) Treat et 
Architects. Architects’ estimate . : 2,050 0 o 


Arnold & Son, Doncaster 
Sprakes & Son, Doncaster 

W. Johnson, Doncaster . ; 
D. Gill & Son, Doncaster 

W. Aneley, Doncaster* 

J. Athron, jun. (withdrawn) 


* Accepted, at Schedule of Prices. 


Quantities by Architects. 


For Erection of New Shops, oe at nett Kirkby, near 


4 1,870 0 O 
Fb One Oey O Doncaster, for the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and 
AREY Geko ubee | Industrial Society, Limited. Messrs. ATHRON & BECK, 
OF ;67:212.0 10) Architects, Quantities by the Architects. 
& 1666590. 0 W. Johnson, Doncaster ’ . -£953 9.0 
1,608 0 oO W. Aneley, Doncaster : ‘ - ; 957 0 Oo 
ARNOLD & SON (accepted) . ‘ : 920 -0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCGRAPHED 


TH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Equal to Theecek oie and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on avplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE. 


LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, lg Spt IReduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ “Or DACRES, LONDON.” 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above} é 


descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant, 


Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares,|2 & 3 TOTH 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 


Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


\SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


READING CASES. 


EADING CASES.— A New well-made 
Reading Case for “THE ARCHITECT” 
can be supplied on application to the Publisher 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLICATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 
ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
as Nie @INFe 


= 


price 2s. 6d.—Address, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SD ae hee. 2 
~ LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. _ 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOCINGS, 
PHOTO OOPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


fg PAE LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and| Telephone No. S168. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 
SS RS A a 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sols Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London-Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in!’by 9in. b 
or 12s. . Plans copied, enlarged, reduged, coloured. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 

equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staff 
5 in., -2s. 6d. each; six 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E. 0. 


BZ OwW— A 
IS a For eas se 
< <> %} on application to 
ves SZ Tos. GREGORY & CO. 
<i s“ il Clapham Junction. S.W. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12, 6d. 
poco: 175 Strand, London, W. C. 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises, 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM), 
» Estimates and full particulars 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
Lerten ee MOE oe al 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


_ NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C.” 
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FENNY STRATFORD. 


For Enlargement of Board School, 


Harley Gates, Bow-Brickhill 

Rortham & Jakins, Bedford ‘ . 
D. Mann, Ampthill : : : 
G. E. Fathers, Bedford é of, kG 
G. Kilsby, Fenny Stratford ee : 
T. W. Clarke, Fenny Stratford . 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


For Supply of Manual Fire-engine, Gainsborough, for the 


Urban District Council. 
Isaac, Liverpool . ; . 
‘Shand, Mason & Con Condon 
Morris & Sons, Manchester - 
Rose & Co, Manchester 


MERRYWEATHER & SON, London (accepted 7 


: GUILDFORD. 


For. Additions to Cromwell House, Guildford, for the Rural 


District Council. 


Street Chambers, Guildford. Quantities ‘by Architect. 


.P. C. May, Guildford . : : 
Tribe & Robinson, Guildford ; ; 
T. Kingerlee, Oxford . , ‘ 
G. H. Tucker, Reading 

A. Johnson, Guildford 

Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham 

R. Smith, Guildford 

1% Strudwick, Guildford : ‘ 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford . ; 
P. Peters & Son, Horsham . 

STANLEY ELLIs, Guildford (accepted ) 
W. I. Chinchen, Bournemouth 


LEYTON. 
For Railings, Gates, &c., to Enclose New 


Technical Institute, Leyton, for the Leyton District Council. 
Mr. JOHN JOHNSON, Architect, 9 Victoria Street, EC. 
Mr. W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 


Lion Foundry Company, Kirkintilloch 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 


Bow- Brickhill, 
Stratford. Mr. WM. PooLg, Architect, Woburn Sands. 


Fenny 


LLANDAFF. 


For Providing and Laying 160 Lineal Yards of 3-inch Cast-iron 
Socket Pipes, with the necessary Fittings, in Station Road, 
Radyr, for the Llandaff and Dinas Powis Rural District 


£258 - i Council. Mr. W. FRASER, Engineer, 17 Queen’s Chambers, 
Me igotssoareyee Cardiff. | 
4 : 180 Site Williams & Thomas, Cardiff : i 5 473.0 0 
. 185 10 0 Cross Bros, Cardiff . : ; . «19 62 WO: 49 
Peis me SS A. M. Scott, Roath . : “ - 45 0. 0 
49 H. J. Gardener, Cardiff ; . : 4t leo 
M. Laurens, Radyr : - . - -. 40/7537 & 
Wood & Son, Whitchurch . . . : « goin seo 
E Moore, Canton. + SO 2580 a 
; ~£119 15 0 BATCHELOR & SNOWDEN, Cardiff (accepted) 34 10 .O 
; + 118,19 10 | For Supplying and Erecting Fifteen Cast-iron Ventilating 
{CO ke Shafts to Sewers, in the Parish of Whitchurch, for the 
gt Slag ng Llandaff and Dinas Powis Rural District Council. Mr. 
950 40 ‘W. FRASER, Engineer, 17 Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. ~ 
Williams & Thomas, Cardiff 5 - £109 3:46 
Batchelor & Snowden, Cardiff . : 82 12 6 
Mr. A. J. STURGES, Architect, High E. Williams, Cardiff. : ; ‘ * . - 68:19 50 
T. Wood & Son, Cardiff _. : . 65 stt-go 
- £793 9 oO H. J. Gardener, Cardiff 5 : +... WO wo 
7932040 E. Rees, Cardiff . : « 60/16) .0 
759@ 0040 E. Moor, Cardiff (accepted ) ; : . « 47) Soo 
758 0 O 
7EIAtO O LONDON. 
739 © O| For Making-up of Earlham, Gathorne and Northbrook Roads, 
694 9 oO for the Wood Green Urban District Council. Mr. C. J. 
693 90 oO CUNYON, Surveyor. 
669 9 oO J. A. Jackson & Son, Stroud Green... i £2 7200Smae 
650 0 oO T. Rowley, West Green, Tottenham A . 27 tigen TO 
646 0 0} A. T. Catley, Lloyd Square ee 2,536 @ oO 
a « 640, OF'01' G, Bell, Tottenham ... .". «iss cy eee ee 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham a ane : «- 2h l Oe ae 
W. T. Williamson & Son, Green anes A s> 2,502 2090 
Council Offices. 2nd awe Nichols" Woed (ree aaa . 2477 18 0 
Patent Victoria Stone Co, Kingsland P 3. 24 eee eee 
T. Adams, Green Lanes . A > | 2) 300g 
. £269 4 0 W. GRIFFITHS, Kingsland (accepted ) : - 2,340 aaeO 
189 0 O| For Repairs to Shop, High Street, Ealing. Mr. HERBERT 


McDowall, Stevens & Co , Upper Thames Street 184 I0 oO RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William 
ALBION IRON Co. , Upper Thames Street (ac- Street, F.C. 
cepted) .. : ; ; 167 “5° 0 | T. OSBORN & SONS (accepted) . ' ; £117 0 0 
Se “PORTLAND CEMENT, 7 en RUo 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. “to 14 inch : & ESTAB 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with LIMITED 
ate ry 10 perenits residue, ’ 
Gasdigt and Mercian Water HYDRAULIC Telegrams, f Telept one, 
Pi eceoisily adapted for Con. AND “ (cas 862 
@ crete Floors & Street Paving. LIMMER, LONDON.” ih e 


“ECLIPSE! PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Sand, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, bast 
y sand. -carrying pane cheapest 
Cement in th market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &o. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lias Log, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Ballway and water communication 


pints celta A al bsamdrciemiea pe a PE Le Bo be, 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
ams mee BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 


a a 
WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 

FP BOORs of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L* 
MOREERD A A it 5B L 8 il 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Electric and Hand-Power 


GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING 
CRANES, 
&e. 


FALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOVER STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 


LIFTS. | 


al 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For OCarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. EO. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 


International Exhibition, 
Sy castle Hens biten, ios 1887. 

hea SY LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
INO DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


KMORIAL BRASSES, Mural Tablets in 

Stone, Marble, or Wood, Inscription 

1/Plates for Lecterns, Reading Desks, &e., neatly 
and artistically executed. , 
OLD MILITARY FLAGS ~— 


Netted' and arranged for preservation. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WITH PRICES. 


LONDON _REPRESENTATIVESI— 
ARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST, S. W: 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Ecclesiastical Art Workers, 


24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Y7OLUME 1 LoL OF THE ARCHI1EOT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Price, Two Shillings... 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Price 12s. 6d. 
_ Office: 175 Strand, London, Wc. . 
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LON DON— continued. 


For Repairs to Various Shops of Messrs. Davies & Evans, 
Limited. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked 
Lane, King William Street, London, E.C, 


Accepted Tenders, 


Thomas Osborn & Sons. . .£520 0 0 
John Wynne ‘ : . . : 171 19 6 
P. Hart : : ‘ : 152 10 oO 
C. H. Boyd. ‘ ; ; : ; F Sel @ ar apt 3 
L. D. Bardwell . ° ‘ . : : .Vei8haro! 0 


Total . : . 1,050 o 8 


For Providing and Fixing System of Low-pressure Hot-water 


wa, Apparatus and Trentham Boilers for Warming New 
Board School, Fircroft Road, pales 
J. Gibbs & Son 2 f019",6, O 
Richardson & Co. : - : . O57 "OO 
Strode & Co. 4 A : : : 7575-00 
Maguire & Son . * : : : 754 0 0 
Duffield & Co. . é ° : : d 2 6860 oO 
J. F. Clarke & Sons . : : 3 . 650 0.0 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. ‘ ; : - 644 00 
W. G. Cannon & Sons §72/71.04.0 


For Manufacture, Delivery and Erectiol of Three 28-Inch 

»- Centrifugal Pumps, Shafting and other Accessories 
Required at the Heathwell Pumping Station now in 
Course of Erection, for the County Council. 


R. Warner & Co... : : : : £3; 330 "0 Oo 
Cornes, Martin & Co. , : ‘ i 2,770 0 O 
Drysdale & Co. : é : - : - 2,680 0 o 
Tangyes, Limited . - : : <2 2,675) 01.0 
Entwistle & Gass, Limited : : ¢- 25570" -0:.0 
Blakeborough & Sons 2,556 0 oO 
Gwynne & Co.. : ; ; : é 2,272 80) 0 
J. Cochrane : : : : : “ 2,200 0 oO 
W. Beaumont . - : : ‘ ue teO2GEe 4s 0. 
W. R. Renshaw : ‘ : Gj, Agta) 9) 


For Warehouse, Constructional Ironwork, Fireproof Floors, 
me. c., at Rear of 86 Hatton Garden, for Messrs. Booth & 
= Fox. Mr. ADAM STOTT, Architect, Manchester. 
Little & Senecal 3 A ° ; at de HE deals we) 
Sobey : 2,085 oO oO 
J. APPLEBY, Cornwall Road, S.E. ( (accepted) 2,000 0 O 


NORWICH. 
For Additions to Premises, Magdalen and Botolph Street, 
Norwich, for Mr. Frank Price. Mr. J. W. Howarb, 
Architect, Norwich. 


Downing & Son . - £86) 0 oO 
F. Gunton 828 0 o 
TYRRELL & BROTHER, Norwich (accepte. 7) 810 0 oO 
Architect’s estimate . : : 830 0 Oo 


ORTH SHIELDS. 

For Paved Roadways and Cement Footpaths at Rosehill, for 

the Tynemouth Rural District Council. Mr. J: WATERS, 
CE., District Surveyor. 


ie Adams, Jarrow-on-Tyne . : : - £375 cig) 
J. Thompson, Gosforth : é : SOT ely ans 
J. J Robson, Newcastle-on- Tyne 284 10 oO 
J. W. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne 273 °16°°6 
J. McLaren, Gosforth . : 259 13 6 
G. E. SIMPSON, Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted) . 23805 eG 
Cement Paths only, 
J. T. Wove, Newcastle-on-Tyne . - - Rey hal 7 Me 
J. Rule, Sunderland . : : . ° oh {Os O 


OSWESTRY. 

For Extension of Vagrant Wards at the Workhouse, Morda,: 

Oswestry, for the Directors and Guardians of the Oswestry 

Incorporation, Mr. A. PULESTON Manoc:JonEs, Archi- 
tect, Oswestry. 

T. Meredith : : : , we45Q No 

Pryce & Jones : ; 3 Bik, o' 4t5 14 

W.H. Thomas . 7 300)= O 

D. DAVIES & E, Jonss, Onettiy (accepted) 347 15 


OCOWd 


PETERBOROUGH. 
For Building Dwelling-house in Green Lane, Peterborough. 


Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Street, Peter- 

borough. 
Watson & Lucas. ; ° d : ‘ . £205 0 oO 
Walker : : : i : : : - I90 0 Oo 
Guttridge . 4 : ; : p ; + 1905000 
Clare & Spriggs . 3 E ; : . ,186 Io oO 
Binder . ; : ; : } ; 185 0 Oo 
Nichols : 6 : : é : : 182 0 0 
Cracknell . ; : ‘ ; : : + -h7.Ome OO 
PAPE (accepted ) 1749. CO 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and E'TX HD COMP UHTE In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONOON AGENT_MR,. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


BY HERB 
M\JESTY’'S 


RITCHIE & CO., 


ENGINEERS. 


Established A. D. 1774. 


ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. 


ROOFING FELT, 


MAKERS ey THE ‘‘ POTTER” 


ROOFING FELT is & 


A U S I I N’ S Specially Prepared Felt. 
ART M “METAL CHE cine In Rolls 25 yas. long by 
Wy NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 82in. wide 
orkers. AND THE No. 1....5/0 per Roll. 
tr SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. | parnog mae Pete tt 
LU 1 - ‘i A LO R The above article is now being manufactured and sold in co Re es ae a af totan 
' f pares quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters oF Bu Hon hee Rolls aaa 
: ; and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend ie Sauer 
Stove ,{t for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- WALES P} . 
M f t | | | sequent on its peculiar manufacture. = Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 
anutacturers. AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX 8ASH “AND BLIND 5,O0ORolls in Stock. 
a =3 & LINES (two rcrize Medals awarded), The Manufacturers of 
ARC H IT E Cas. the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of renee 
: the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which = 
Designs 7 they fire now making six aetates, all of which they pe 10 GoLD 
’ ‘ ] strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac AND 
SKI LFU Ly 8 gps, Grilles, tion to ‘the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the SinvER 
Executed. L tts. , Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the wkbise: 


, manufacture of these goods. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


Merchants, 
posniry:. 
N.B 


‘The A nehar,’ 


i _Tney also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND 
superior to anything yet offered. 

ated re be obtained of all Ropemakera, Ironmongers | —. 
Vactors and Wholesale Houses in town and 


.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
are labelled, either naside or onutsije with our Trade Labi ods 


ANDREW POTTER, Manufacturer,Wolverhampton. 


D LINES, which are very 


OLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. @d. 
OMece, 175 Strand, London. W.0 


E CAMPBELL TILE Co, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ORNAMENTAL TILESFor WALLS & FLOOR 
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SUPPLEMENT 
PARIS. .. ST. LEONARDS8-ON-SEA. 
For Supplying Municipal Authorities of Paris Two 35-kilowatt | For Convalescent Home for Railway Men, for the Committee 
Dynamos Capable of Working at IIo or 160 Volts, | of the Railway Mission. Mr. F. H. HUMPHREYS, Archi- 
A tect, Hastings. 
Sautter, Harléet Cie. eS, SOU ML, 90 if Shillitoe & Son. 3 2 : - «5,700 O80 
Maison Breguet . . . 12,280 fr. nie J. Potter & Sons © sh) SONS ie 
Société Alsacienne . ; . 41,800 fr. ee ern ee P. Peters & Sons”, ‘ ‘ ; 4 - 5,395 °8 o 
Etablissements Cail . , se eT l5OQ ir, 90 J. H. Foster . ‘ : , : : PUES oO 
D’Eclairage Electrique . . 9,500 fr, folos J. Lester . , : P d ‘ : - 5,099 0 oO 
Compagnie Electro-mécanique - 8,600 fr. 30 2 eu if FT iisislesaaes ; : : : k . reel 3 . 
Compagnie de Fives-Lille . 7,085 fr. go DH. Snow’ | 4 4 3 : : ; . 4,056,010 
Société Gramme  . = 7n ROO: 93 A. H. White . . - : ‘ 7 . 4,731' 0 © 
POSTEL-VINAY ( (accepted) . 40,000. Ir. go C. Hughes ? : le ; « AsO Onan 
A. Guaranteed efficiency per cent. Eldridge & Cruttenden : : ‘ F int igao oS 
RAMSEY. F. Cruttenden . ‘ . ° ; »(/4,079 440 0 
For Erection of Shop and Dwelling-house in Parliament Padgham & Hutchinson . . . * + 4452 0 © 
Street, for Mr. G. Lawton, Glen Auldyn.. Mr. Joun T.|  P. JENKINS, St. Leonards-on-Sea*. =. . 4,413 0 © 
BoypE, Architect, Ramsey. * Accepted conditionally. 
J. Callow & Sons, Ramsey. 4 ’ ; wh 24a00" 10 STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
Quine & Wade, Ramsey . 3 ; 5 . 692.0 0} For Supply of Gas-purifiers, for the Town Council. 
Callow & Kneale, Ramsey . : ‘ . 653 0 0 HOLMES & Co, Huddersfield (accepted) . - £958 0 oO 
J. FAIRNINGTON, Ramsey (accepted ) . : Ea a7r @) SO SYDENHAM. 
For Wrought-iron Fencing for Helvedere Ravine, Holbeck oe Chee Oe dcp) ae ew! oS a a 
Gardens, for the SSE DORANON: NET Dy ey ‘ ” ; ; . £2,578 14 © 
WCare oie more sus oll tot hI46.02 © |) | Holliday, Pearson-& Col. | .witeedl eva 2,329. 0 O 
R. Pinkney . roe 8 en appee se 8nO OF “West Bros. jiinved) yeiie ) ai) 18) Seat 
_ Appleby & Brogden. 2. 0. 1. wg 82 0 Balaam Bros. . eer re 
A.J. Dowe 26 6 ge oe ss nent 80990) OW oHberden &'Son . . .| . glia 
. Whitehead... sears 80? 56) “peWhite& Son .. . so. 9) iin 
tds PICKUP, Scarborough (accepted) . . #79 19 0 J. Potter . ; i : ; ‘ : . 2,222.0 0 
SEAFORD. J. Palin & Sons : ; : ' . » 32319074 eo 
For Cottages, Hindover Road, for Mr. William Lambe. Mr. Staines & Sons . . . . . - 2,134 0 © 
WILLIAM COOPER, Architect, 21 Havelock Road, Hastings. Peacock Bros. . . . . . . -) 2,833 O20 
J. Gausden ‘ ; f ‘ ; : . £2,850 0 0 Ey P.Bulled & Co. ~~ ei . . © £2,2770.0.,0 
nm He White ee i : ; k f . 2,600 0-0 H., LENEY (accepted ) ; ; . 4 . 2,159 0 0 
J. H. Berry : ‘ ; : : : » 2/5 7he) Oe O TOTLAND. 
C. Marlin . : : : f : i » 2,382 0 oO| For Five Column Ventilators of Approved Pattern to be 
Ho OOrd amar : ; : é ; 5 PEEK er Supplied and_ Fixed in Connection with the Totland 
H. F. Cruttenden . : : i , - sd 300), O70 Sewer, for the Isle of Wight Rural District Council. 
Padgham & Hutchinson . : . : + 21030 7 :012:0 C. T. Munns, Brading . : : ‘ -459 15 0 
Wilkinson . : 5 : A : ~12:020) OfO A. Scott, Freshwater . . «- 59410 a0 
E. Boniface : : ’ ; A ‘ 6. ORAM CY Tom) yi, Jeb PAuL, Totland Bay (accepted) . F re 57eLO FO 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


London Schoo! Board, County Council, 
And many 
Leading Architects. 


a ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 
ED Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY— NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE.. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Che Architect and Contract Reporter. 
SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER, (Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of the ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 
in payment. 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders to. be made payable to 


. GILBERT. WOOD & CO, 175. STRAND, LONDON, ‘W.C. 
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UCKFIELD. 
For Improvement Works, for the Uckfield Urban District 
Council. 
E. Steer, East Grinstead “ e220 4) a0 20 
S. Hudson, Brixton 270m CO 
Tyhurst & Son, Uckfield. ; : : 2OnmI 20 O 
W. H. HotMAN & Co,, Brighton (accepted ) 186.17) 1 
E. Gutsell, St. Leonards é j : 1950 -0 
S. Stevens, Uckfield (fart on/y) . 3 oat 4) 


WARGRAVE. 


For Wargrave and Twyford Waterworks. Mr. A. MARSHALL, 
Engineer, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 


Walden & Cox. : : i ¢ £68523 :7 
Johnson Bros. . - : : : 7 Oss Om uoee | 
W. H. Drake & Co.. ; ; ‘ HE 67251228 
S. Hipwell 7 : 5 : ae sO3Om Cans 
W. Coker. 2 : - ; : on5,405, tel. 
B. Cooke & Co. : - ; : Pes bAOn12, TE 
R, Holmes & Co. . : : ; A ee Ss4S5u2on 5 
J. Holmes : . r : : é + Biolog} ive) « %) 
G. H. Gibson A - : ; : suas 030) vO,20 
R. R. Facey .. ; ? : : ; 2 4,063) 11,10 
Ward & Cannon. ; : : : 4.700110 5 
Mackay & Davis. : : ; : wed 75210" O 
Free& Sons. é 5 2 : erAy LOMO! 
Lee & Sons , : ; ° A : 24,0708 14) 10 
4. Gibson . . é : , é . me 4.0455, On & 
Knight & Gregory . . F 7 : med 502.2. 6 
eG. Brebner™. - : ‘ cen A402) 3. 2 
H. Roberts : : : c : 4345011) LE 
M. S. KITTERINGHAM (accepted) : 26 4,430). 7-_6 


WEST BRIDGFORD. 


For Construction of 9-inch Surface-water Drain, Bridgford Road, 
West Bridgford, for the West Bridgford Urban District 
Council. Mr. A. SMITHIES, Surveyor, Trent Boulevard, 
West Bridgford. 

H. H. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent . 

T. Smart, West Bridgford . 

D. H. Porter, Mansion House C 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

-HAWLEY & SON, Ilkeston (a. 


.Z1co 0 Oo 
oul 110) fe) 


. ® 


hambers, Queen 


ccepted ) 


TELEGRAMS, 
 OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices : 


INcoRPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Ltd., I 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, 


te, | 


QUARRIES. 


WEALDSTONE. 


For Building Colour, Lithographing and Printing Works, for 
Messrs. David Allen & Sons. Mr. FREDK. G. KNIGHT, 


Architect. Quantities by Mr. F. R. SMITH, 
J. Mowlem & Co. . 7 - i/.23,020 ONO 
Hall, Beddall & Co. ae 21 300 tn Om. 
Patman & Fotheringham 21.2 50mL0 BO 
a Dixon. ; 21, TAG OmeO 
Higgs & Hill . 20,984 0 O 
Stimpson & Co. 20,780 0 O 
D. Charteris Z20:702, G40 
Allen & Sons . 20,665 oO O 
Foster & Dicksee 20,575 0 0 
J. W. Falkner. : 20,320) OmmO 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


For Construction of Block of School Buildings, Providing 
Accommodation for 1,375 Children, Caretaker’s House, &c.,, 
West Hartlepool. Mr. E, PERCY HINDE, Architect, I iver- 
pool. 

T. BEETHAM, West-Hartlepool (accepted ) 


» £13,484 12 5 


WINDSOR. 


For new Wards for Men, Sleeping-rooms for aged Married 
Couples, new Cells for Vagrants, Stable Buildings, and 
Carriage Shed, and in Making and Completing other 
Additions and Alterations at the Workhouse, Old Windsor, 
for the Guardians. Messrs. EDGINGTON & SUMMERBELL, 
Architects, Windsor. 


F. Akery . : ‘ : é 342,750), 00 G 
Beauchamp & Rowland . ; : : ae 25A7 Se Lome CO 
Gibson & Son . : : : F - neo.) 7 LOMO 
Belch . : : - : 252900 0 
Pether & Son : c : : : eee 200 mOmO 
E. Bampfylde : : : : : 2) 2008 OmO 
A. H. Reavell : : : ° : i 2105 10m O 
Norris &-Sons . : : “ : : 7a 2,105 OO 
J. Deverill : : | : <2 lKy LOO 
Gray . : . : ieiyine © 
W. Watson : : 2 110 OmeO 
G. H. Tucker . “ 2-130 Onno 
G. SIMMONS (accepted ; 2,096 Oo O 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Ems, S.W. 


BA TEL. 


. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. 
eth gut BOX GROUND. 


MONK’S PARK. nee gre S | COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN. g0F wo & enh” STOKE GROUND. 
gor ma | 
CORNGRIT. AS on” ae WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. . ant gui obtained only of | WINSLEY GROUND. Registered 


TRADE MARK. 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


‘TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


My One inch and }-inch thick. 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


anes 


ate al alt lan 
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Turpin’s 
Laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
Stone, and Deal Floors, (See section.) 


Patent 5-16inch thick. ~ 


inch Parquet. ) 


—\ LL Lda. 


: 


EEE ES 


LE 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


Wood Backing. 


MARBLE MOSAIC 


= 0AK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super. 


PATENT © 


Sor Laying 
Block Hloorson ¢ 
Concrete, Stone, X 

and Deal Floors. 


of wood 


Styles. 
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WITHAM. 


For Construction of Fireclay Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, 
Ventilating Shafts and Junctions, Cast-iron Water- Main, 
with Sluices and Ball Hydrants, for the Witham Urban 
District Council. Mr. A. M, CLARKE, Surveyor. 


E. Rackham, Colchester - £1465 00 
E. Smith, Witham 139) 50 sO 
iF Gamble, Witham TIP EOwNG 
J JACKSON, Forest Gate (accepted) £2100 
W. Reed, Witham (water-main only) , Bee AG 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For Additions to Board School, Dudley Koad, Wolverhampton. 


Mr. T. H. FLEEMING, Architect, Wolverhampton. Quan- 

tities by the Architect. 
Braday & Lloyd, Shilnal . £3140 ome) 
T. & S. Ham, Wolverhampton 2,000 mom O 
Skelt, Wolverhampton. A oho mOMTO 
Harlay & Son, Smethwick ; 22002 OMG 
Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton 2,943 0 O 
Gough, Wolverhampton . 2,890 0 O 
Jonas, Wolverhampton 2,089.0 40 
Guest & Son, Brettell Lare 2,803 0 O 
CAVE, Wolverhampton gees 2900s OnLO 
Horton, Brierley Hill 5 ‘ ° 2,098 0 O 

WOODFORD. 


For Building Detacked Villa Residence at 
Woodford, for Mr. A Scott. Mr. R. C. MuRRAY, Archi- 
tect, 1 Racquet Court. Quantities by Mr. Rk. E. CRoss- 
LAND, Quantity Surveyor, 1 Racquet Court. 


Barclay Oval, 


Goddard & Son : 4 5 tfT,607 0 6 
Woodward & Co. . ; : 1,549 0 O 
Harris & Wardrop . 3 1,473) 0) -50 
Knight & Son . , : é A ‘ SA 444 O a0 
Somerford & Son . : : : : = 1.430 ONEO 


Mr. SIDNEY RENTELL has just brought out a second 
edition of Mr. Alfred H. Gibbings’s well-known work entitled 
“Dynamo Attendants and their Dynamos” The first edition 
was so much in request that as a necessary consequence a second 
has been printed, in which but few alterations have been 
made. 


Che peo Sees etd F 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


YORKSHIREFPENNY BANK, BRADFORD. 


DESIGN FOR THE WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AWD 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES, DIEPPE._EAST END. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE are pleased to note that Messrs. George Price, Limited,. 
bankers’ engineers, Wolverhampton, have secured the contract 
for the three massive fire and thief-proof strong-room doors 
and grilles for the new public offices about to be erected at 
Merthyr Tydfil. The weight of each door complete will be 
close upon a ton, and they are of exceedingly high-class 
design. 

THE tiles for the chancel pavement of St. Thomas’s 
Cathedral, Colombo, are. being supplied by Messrs. William 
Godwin & Son, Lugwardine Works, Withington, Hereford. 


THE new Shoreham Board Schools, Sussex, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. diya ef 
Shorland & Brother of Manchester. 


BUILDING AND BUILDEES. 


AT the Paisley Dean of Guild Court plans were passed for the 
erection of a new grammar school to accommodate six or seven 
hundred pupils, to cost 23,0co/. 

THE plans committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
passed a number of plans of new buildings. 
value of the houses is 2,22c/. 

NEw baths and library have just been completed in Lochee. 
Mr. Thomas Cox bequeathed a sum of 10,000/. for the purpose. 

DURING a recent thunderstorm the spire of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Bellshill, N.B, was struck by lightning 
and _ seriously damaged, about a couple of tons of masonry 
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ARTISTIC FIREPLACES. 


, MESSRS, GRAHAM & BANKS, who, al- 
though a comparatively young firm, de- 
servedly occupy a place in the front rank 
of artistic decorators, alike from the ex- 
- cellence and originality of their designs 
¢ and from the artistic quality of their 
workmanship, are now displaying in their 
handsomely appointed galleries at 445 Ox- 
. ford Street, W., an array of chimney- 
pieces which will repay a visit from those 
interested in such things. They are in 
~ all styles and periods, and are suitable 
’ for all positions, from the bedroom of the 
/ modest suburban villa to the baronial hall. 
# They are fitted with grates and tiles, so 
| that the effect of the ezsewble is at once 
¥; seen. Their price, too, which of course 
Hi, varies with their elaborateness, is ex- 
/, tremely low considering the excellence of 

|| the workmanship and designs, and ranges 
from as little as one guinea up to special 
contract terms for an elaborate specimen 
such as that depicted in the accompany- 
ing sketch, which illustrates the ingle- 
nook in the noble hall which forms one of 
the series of apartments which Messrs. 
; Graham & Banks show completely fitted 
up and furnished on their premises. 
,. Among the grates above alluded to as 
shown 27 sztu will be found, too, some 
very elegant and novel designs, while in 
the tiles themselves as well as in the 
methods of fixing them some very pleasing 
and striking innovations are shown. 


AW 8 Gal 
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L 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 
kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, on application. Patterns can also be seen and partivulars 
¢ obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed Agents, 


Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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VARIETIES. 


AN Electric Lighting and Power Act has recently been passed 
at the Cape of Good Hope, authorising regulations for the 
safety of the public. Mr. A. P. Trotter has been appointed 
Government electrician and inspector under this Act. 

THE Eccles Property Owners’ Association has decided to 
oppose the proposal of the Town Council to spend 20,000/, in 
carrying out an electric lighting scheme for the borough. 

ON the recommendation of the river pollution prevention 
committee, the Durham City Council have resolved to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 30,000/. 

THE Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon presided over a town’s 
meeting held to consider the desirability of restoring the navi- 
gation of the river Avon between Stratford, Evesham, Tewkes- 
bury, and the port of Gloucester-on-the-Severn. It was 
unanimously decided to authorise an application to the Board 
of Trade for a provisional order, and if necessary a private Act, 
to carry out the proposed undertaking. As the Avon is con- 
nected with the Birmingham canal, an important waterway will 
be established between Bristol, Gloucester,and Birmingham if 
restoration is brought about. 

THE recreation grounds which have been provided by the 
directors of Messrs. Nettlefold & Co. for the benefit of their 
workpeople, in the neighbourhood of Warley, are now prac- 
tically completed. It is understood that the control of the 
grounds will be left in the hands of a committee of the employés 
at the Smethwick Works belonging to the firm. The grounds 
are enclosed and suitably laid out, ample provision being made 
for football, cricket, and other outdoor games. 

THE Falls of Tummel will probably be utilised for the electric 
lighting of Pitlochrie, according to a scheme devised by 
Professor Forbes. 

FoR the past four months unprecedented activity has pre- 
vailed at Devonport Dockyard, and the wages each week have 
exceeded the estimates by over I,000/.; and by the end of the 
financial year the wages expenditure will amount to nearly 
350,000/,, being an excess of 20,000/. over the estimates. 
. During the present week over 100 additional mechanics have 
been engaged, and overtime has had to be again reverted to. 
The Admiralty have also authorised a further entry of hands to 
hasten the completion of the sloops A/gerine and Phenix. 

WE regret to announce the death, at Southport, of Mr. 
John William Bone, F.S.A., whose writings on archzological 
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subjects were prized by experts. Belonging to an old Lan- 
cashire family he studied at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, 
Durham, and took his degree as B.A. at University College, 
London, in 1851. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE catalogue of Hexagon lamps as manufactured by Mr. C. G. 
Wright, of 80 Union Street, Borough, shows a most pleasing 
variety of patterns of gas lanterns and lamps of all kinds 
for lighting purposes of every description, including shops, 
hotels, public houses, &c. All lamps in the catalogue are made | 
of best materials and workmanship, and are warranted to stand 
wind and weather. Any lamp can be made entirely of copper 
at a slightly increased cost. Any design of lamp is made to 
order or to meet requirements, and experienced workmen are | 
sent to take measurements and to fix work if required. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL EXTENSION. 


SINCE the commencement of the new church year the Wesleyan 
chapel committee, - whose headquarters are in Manchester, have 
given official sanction to numerous cases of chapel and other 
trust property extension in all‘ parts of the country. Amongst 
the new erections -are the «following :—Skelmanthorpe, Denby 
Dale, new chapel to seat 360, estimated to cost 1,750/. ; Cardiff 
(Wesley), new chapel to seat 700, estimated cost 6,191/. ; 
Worksop, new chapel at Langwith to seat 150 persons, esti- 
mated cost 375¢4.; York, Fulford, new chapel, also one at 
Dringhouses, to cost 8407. and 565/. respectively ; Exeter, new 
chapel at Alphington to seat 150, cost 334/. ; Gateshead, new 
chapel at Bill Quay to seat 350 persons, estimated cost 1,3162.; 
Fenwick, in the Doncaster circuit, new chapel to-seat 130, 
estimated cost 412/,; Liskeard, new chapel at Trevelmond: to 
seat 120 persons, estimated cost 560/.; Catford, Lewisham, 
new chapel to seat 658 persons, estimated: cost 4,662/.; East 


‘Greenwich, new chapel, estimated cost 6,080/., to seat 600 per- 


sons. New schools are also to be built at Dewsbury, Savile 
Town, cost 363/.; West Bromwich, at Gospel Oak, cost 4937. ; 
Marazion, new school at Perranuthno, cost 100/. ; Camelford, 
new school at Rock, 85/7. ; Ledbury, new school at Redmarley. 
Among the cases of enlargement are the following :—Ettings- 
hall, in the Bilston circuit ; Darlington (Bondgate), Howden 
Clough (Birstall) and Ilkeston (Kimberley). 


H.R... fhe Brince of Wales. 


PARQUETRY MOSAIC & WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 


STEINITZ & JEFFERISS, 
CHAS. STEINITZ & C0., 


| 45 GROVE LANE, CAMBERWELL, SE. 


pay” ALL KINDS OF OAK FLOORS, from the CHEAPEST to the most EXPENSIVE. 


NOW READY, TWO 


FINE ETCHINGS OF 


WELLS AND CHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


By W. HANSON. | 
PROOFS, PRICE TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS THE PAIR. 


A few signed Artists’ Proofs can be obtained, Price 2Is. each. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. 


SIZE of PLATES—Wetts, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter inches. 
Cuicuester, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 


P. iA GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 


AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 1874; 


PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO,, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family ; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and ‘Forests; the London County Council, &¢ 
50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views, 


LONDON, 


Photographs taken and proofs delivered same day. 


14'7 STRAND, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Price Lists and Catalogues Free. 


Ww .Cc. 
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175 STRAN D, LONDON. 
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VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Ir will be remembered that in the earlier portion of this paper 
it was pointed out that the whole of the warming and ventila- 
tion arrangements must be under immediate control, so that 
any suitable degree of temperature as: well'as any required 
volume of fresh air may be admitted into the debatingch amber 
or other chambers at a very short notice, ranging probably 
from a few minutes to half an’ hour or longer. Only steam 
heating could accomplish this, but as the surface of the com- 
paratively highly-heated steam pipes ranges, according to the 
amount and pressure of steam let into them, from about 120 deg. 
to 212 deg. Fahr., Sir Gurney conceived the practical idea 
of converting at once the high heat of these pipes into a larger 
volume of air at a comparatively low temperature. To do this 
he prepared a number of zinc plates, about a foot square more 
or less as required, with a hole perforated in the centre of such 
a size that the steam-pipe could pass easily through them. 
He then soldered them on to the tube, spacing them off from 
one another about an inch, sufficiently: to admiti of. the free 
passage of the air to be warmed between the plates.. Thus by 
atranging the number and sizeof his plates he could obtain-a 
great heating surface, and reduce the temperature of the steam- 
pipe by conduction into the zinc plates, so that the air could 
be’ properly warmed without overheating it. He also found 
that by covering the range of plates, which he named a battery, 
with a cloth like a towel, the warming of the air could be 
stopped in a moment and resumed again’ by simply taking 


away the cloth. Thus by the’ aid of a sufficient number of’ 


these batteries a full or diminished supply of air warmed to any 
required degree could be rapidly obtained. It is abundantly 
clear to any practical mind that no other system could give: so 
complete a control of the temperature as to enable'the require- 
ments of the Houses of Parliament to be properly satisfied. 
After having been properly cleaned, warmed and moistened, 
the fresh air ascends into the equalising chamber, situated just 
under the floor of the debating-chamber and communicating 
with it freely by means of the immense number of perforations 
before mentioned. 

The time required for the’ passage of the air from the 
terrace on the river front, through the chamber, and away to 
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Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.$ | 
Coneert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. | « , \h 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO. 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Estimates supplied. 


London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 


class of Mansion and Public Building. 


IN HARD OR SOET WOODS. 
Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. 
Horticultural Buildings, &e. 


Desks. Chimneypieces. 


s Bese wae Manufacturers of Wrought Metal 
DrgtiTa Work, Architectural Carving and’ 
A Joinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
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Estimates given to Architects’ own designs. ul (Gay 
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Work can be inspected during execution. = 
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the clock-tower shaft is very short, passing in rapidly at first 
and coniing almost to rest as it passes through the debating 
chamber, into which it enters in a slow stream moving not’ 
faster at any time’ than 1} feet per second; it increases its 
speed as it nears the ceiling line, and ‘gets to its highest 
velocity as. it rushes up the clock-tower shaft. A rather’ 
amusing illustration of the perfect ventilation of the debating 
chamber is occasionally afforded by the passage of a barge on 
the river along the front of the terrace, the said barge being 
loaded with gas-tar or some other strong-smelling material. If 
the wind happens to waft the spicy breeze just over the 
grating, down it goes, and in spite of cleansing and warming 
it makes its unsavoury presence felt in the House for probably 
a minute, and then it is gone. 

There are many who think, as the author once thought, that 
if the fresh air were taken from a-high elevation, say the top 
of the Victoria tower for example, it would be purer than that 
taken from the ground level of the terrace or the river front. 
Although it might ‘be the case in’ some places, it is not so at’ 
Westminster. Careful experiments carried out by Mr. Prim, 
the engineer to the Houses of Parliament in command of the 
ventilating, warming. and lighting arrangements, have con- 
clusively demonstrated: that there is a far greater number of 
blacks per square foot of surface collected’ on a blanket 
exposed to the air which passes over the top of the Victoria 
tower than on the same area of surface on the ground. He: 
considers that the cleanest air is at about 40 to 60 feet from 
the ground at the Houses of Parliament. Probably that would ' 
be about the same anywhere in London‘; at least, that is the 
experience generally of the author. Air at ordinary high 
elevations, such as the top of the Victoria tower or the clock 
tower, is generally charged with soot and sewer gas. 

The debating chamber of the House of Lords and the 
committee-rooms are warmed and ventilated on the same lines, 
excepting that in all these cases the work being much more 
regular than in the debating chamber of the House of Commons, 
there being no sudden fluctuations in.either the number of 
persons present or the hours of attendance, and, moreover, the 
hours being as a rule comparatively short, the arrangements do 
not require to be carried out quite in the same manner to insure’ 
that degree of perfection which is attained in the House of © 
Commons. 

For buildings used for legislative and similar purposes the’ 
complete system of ventilation and warming which has been 
just described is eminently suitable. In planning out the 
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ventilation and warming of new buildings on the: same lines, 
doubtless some useful improvements would suggest themselves, 
and probably the sites and construction of these buildings 
might more effectively favour the application of a different 
system than does the low-lying situation of the Houses of 
Parliament, But in the very important work of school ventila- 
tion, although it would not be possible from the nature of the 
construction and general planning out of the buildings to carry 
out such a complete scheme at that of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the requirements of a large school under the heads of 
ventilation and warming are not so very different from those of 
the committee-rooms and other chambers in the Palace of 
Westminster. The most important principle which rules the 
scheme of the Houses of Parliament is equally if not more 
important in the warming and ventilation of schools, viz. that 
the vitiated air from the pupils must be induced to take a 
straight course up. to the ceiling, and not have a chance of 
returning to be breathed over again.; There are so many 
infectious diseases peculiar to the young carried into schools 
by the pupils that without such a precaution the seeds of these 


diseases would be, and in fact are, in many buildings spread to, 


an alarming extent. There is need for a superabundance of 
fresh air, but it must not blow in so as to cool the vitiated air 
and send it down about the heads of the pupils.. It should be 
admitted in a great number of places all round the rooms at a 
low velocity, so as not to disturb the natural upward rising of 
the vitiated air towards the centre of the room, as the cooler 
fresh air takes the place of the latter by the fact of its own 
heavier specific gravity. 
(To be concluded.) 


A BENEVOLENT BUILDER. 


THE will of Mr. William Watherston, builder, Edinburgh, who 
died at his residence on November 23, has been recorded in 
the books of council and session. The deceased gentleman 
took a special interest in the welfare of the poorer members of 
the building trade. Mr. Watherston, who was a member and 
formerly an assistant of the Merchant Company and a 
governor of its trusts, granted a deed of gift on July 2, 18809, 
in favour of the company, whereby an endowment bearing his 


name was established... The endowment consists of valuable 
heritable property forming Nos 1 to 13 Drumsheugh Place, 
Edinburgh, and the company’s entry thereto was at Whit 
Sunday 1890. Under the deed of gift and the relative statutes 
and by-laws, the sole management and administration of the 
gift are in the master, treasurer and assistants of the com- 
pany for the time being. The object of the donor is to assist 
“persons who .have proved themselves useful members of 
society, and who on account of age, accident, bad health, 
general infirmity or other unfortunate circumstances in 
which they have not been culpable are unable to earn 
their livelihood at their trade or business. . The gift is not 
intended for persons whose near relatives are in a position to 
maintain them, or who are recipients of any public or private 
charity, or who are on the poor’s roll, but as a small gift, given 
by a friend to a friend, with the greatest goodwill” The free 
yearly income is applied in making gifts as follows :—First, 
To each of such eight persons, irrespective of age, sex, occupa- 
tion or residence, as the donor or the heirs of his body may 
from.time to time nominate, but not exceeding at any one time 
the above number, a yearly gift of 12/. ; and, second, to persons 
of the following classes over sixty years of age, with the excep- 
tion of persons who may be elected at the minimum age of: 
fifty-two years, who may make application to the master, 
treasurer and assistants, and may satisfy them that they would 
be worthy and deserving recipients, and that in the following 
order :—(1). not exceeding eight members of the Merchant 
Company whose respective incomes do not exceed 50/. per 
annum, a yearly gift of 25/. to each; (2) six"house carpenters 
and joiners and masons whose respective incomes from every 
source do not exceed 30/ per annum,.a yearly gift.of 122. to 
each ; and (3) to slaters, plumbers and plasterers whose 
respective incomes do not exceed 25/. per annum, a yearly 
gift of 107. to each. Applicants for classes 2 and 3 must have 
been previously good tradesmen, iin receipt of the average. 
wages for good tradesmen, and have resided in Edinburgh 
and worked at their trade there for some consecutive period of 
five years, and must at the date of their application, and during 
receipt of the gift, reside within: the Parliamentary boundary 
of the burgh of Edinburgh. All applicants for the gifts must. 
be God-fearing, industrious, peaceable and sober persons, The 
donees are visited from time to time at their own homes by a 
visitor appointed by and who reports to the governors. 

At the annual meeting of the Edinburgh Merchant Com- 
pany, the master, Mr. W. W. Robertson, H.M. Board of Works, 
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referred in feeling terms to the late Mr. Watherston, and 
specially to the great kindness and human sympathy which 
prompted his gift, and that tenderness which prompted him to 
direct that the recipients of his bounty should not look upon it 
as a pension or charity, but as a gift from a friend to a friend. 
If ever there was an instance where the quality of mercy was 
twice blessed, surely it was in the case of Mr. Watherston. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


SIMPLICITY and perfection are claimed for the “ Perfected 
System of Wood-block Flooring” patented by Messrs. 
Charteris & Longley, of Earl Street, Westminster, and of 
Crawley, in Sussex. This system could not have been so 
largely adopted by all the well-known architects, by municipal 
authorities, and by those who represent Her Mayjesty’s 
Governmental departments, unless it had been found that 
the merits claimed are fulfilled when put to the practical 
test. These merits consist in its entire simplicity ; absolute 
rigidity under any circumstances ; adaptable in blocks of any 
size, and in any wood; great variety of patterns possible ; 
especially suited to large areas, basements, schools, corridors, 
&c. ; affords beautifully smooth surface for dancing and other 
purposes; sanitary, noiseless, damp-proof, rot-proof and 
fire-resisting ; and among other advantages claimed in advance 
of other systems are the following :—No loose tongues or 
dowels to be left out by careless or inefficient workmen, laid as 
easily as the old-fashioned square-block flooring, impossible to 
move any single block when once in position except under our 
special system, adapted to hot-air, gas, water and other pipes, 
firmly held to the substructure by. means of our specially- 
prepared mastic composition ; mastic composition effectually 
holds the blocks under very high temperatures, it never becomes 
brittle, it has a natural affinity for all kinds of wood and adheres 
equally well to concrete ; surmounts a difficulty long experienced 
by architects, viz. that of obtaining easy access to hot-air, gas, 
water and other pipes for purpose of repairs, &c., without 
destroying or injuring the main. floor; objections to other 
methods are overcome, for the plan of laying the blocks 
renders it possible to. adopt every variety of pattern in all kinds 
of wood in a manner at once simple and economical, which 
cannot fail to give satisfaction alike to client, architect and 
builder. 


Space does not allow of giving the list of architects who 
have adopted Messrs. Charteris & Longley’s system. The late 
Ewan Christian, Mr. Norman Shaw, Sir A. Blomfield, Mr. 
George Aitchison, Mr. Aston Webb, Mr. Ingress Bell, Messrs. 
Spalding & Cross, Tolley & Sons, Habershon & Fawckner_ are 
among the names included in the long list. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


THE death of Mr. Charles Lucas :naturally recalls the connec- 
tion of his firm with the International Exhibition of 1862. The 
following account of the arrangements for the construction of 
the buildings, from a magazine of the time, may have its use, ' 
although some of the means employed are out of date :— 

The design being settled, the next step was to find 
contractors who would carry it out, and here the peculiar 
genius of this country for “self-help” and self-exertion inde- 
pendently of State or other extraneous assistance or inter- 
ference is particularly noticeable. A firm consisting of three 
men, who are, we believe, the architects in the strictest sense 
of their own fortunes, undertook, by an arrangement equally 
rovel and speculatively bold, to be the contractors. ‘hese 
gentlemen, John Kelk and Charles and Thomas Lucas, 
have agreed to be solely responsible for the execution of 
the works, on the understanding that the amount they 
are to receive will depend on the proceeds of the exhibition. 
The agreement is to this effect :—The contractors are to be 
paid under any circumstances 220,0co/, If the total receipts of 
the commissioners exceed 400,000/., Messrs. Kelk & Lucas will ' 
be paid 100,0co/. in addition. These sums represent a mere 
rental for the use and waste of all the building, excepting the 
great picture galleries, which are to be handed over to the’ 
Society of Arts. But should the commissioners realise a larger 
sum than 400,000/, they are empowered to require the con-! 
tractors to sell their interest in the building for a further sum 
of 130,002/, so that the structure as it now stands may become ' 
the property of the commissioners at their option for 439,co2/. 
The preliminaries being concluded, ground was broken and the 
building commenced. And here we may state that Capt. Fowke 
had a difficulty to contend with in reference to the nature of the 
ground which he has surmounted with considerable ability. It is 
not generally known that the space on which the exhibition stands 
is about 5 feet lower than the surrounding roads. To have 
elevated an area of 17 acres this height would have been’ 
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a very costly operation. Captain Fowke did not attempt this, 
but very wisely turned the irregularity of level to’ account by 
making the visitor ascend two steps ‘from. the road to the dais 
under each dome, and then descend by three vast flights’ of. 
steps each 80 feet wide, to the nave and transepts. Long: 
before the structure appeared above ~ground -everything: 
required for the building was made ready. A system of 
miniature railways two miles long was laid down. In the 
centre. of these a steamrengine was-erected, which; by an 
ingenious adjustment of chains, enabled the heaviest materials 
—such as-girders, columns, scaffold} beams, &c.—to be hoisted 
to their position, with the greatest’ease and rapidity. °The 
heavy floor girders, weighing 14: ‘tons, were. raised in’two! 
minutes, and the;ponderous ribs .of the nave, weighing 6} tons, 
required only from ten.to twenty minutes to raise them their 
full height. Not:less: ingenious’ was the travelling scaffold, 
95 feet high and,80 feet wide, which traversed the nave on'a 
gigantic railway, and: thus enabled the workmen to work 
together at» various :elevations. Iron enters’ largely into 
the. construction. of this. new exhibition building ; and 
as wrought-iron: possesses far greater tensile strength than 
Cast-iron,-it was necessary :to prepare a great quantity of the 
former for tie-bars and girders. On the other hand, as cas‘t. 
iron, has a greater power to resist a crushing force than 
wrought-iron, all the columns and pillars are’ made of cast 
metal. _Some idea may be formed of the vast building opera- 
tions connected with this structure by the‘following summary. 
The nave and:+transepts are supported by 166 round pillars and: 
the same number of square columns ;.these are 12 inches in. 
diameter. The ‘galleries and roofs are supported by 450° 
columns, and the picture-galleries are sustained by 160 10-inch 
square pillars. The glass courts: have 62 round columns 
supporting their roofs. Besides these «supports there ‘are 
1,165 girders, 11,600 feet of cast-iron’ pipes, 15,000° feet of 
gutters, 14,000 feet of railings, 1,000 brackets, 700 trusses and - 
1,400 shoes, the whole weighing 4;360.tons. For the per-: 
manent portion of the structure 20,000,000 bricks have been 
used, superior in quality it is said, and we hope truthfully, to 
those used in building London houses... But undoubtedly the 
great architectural features of the building are the domes, which 
though dwarfed by the length of the nave are nevertheless impos- 
ing when viewed from the interior. They are2s5ofeet high and 160 
feet wide, exceeding the diameter of the dome of St. Peter’s by 23 
feet. These domes are situated at the intersection of the 
nave and transepts, and their form was determined by the 


intersection of the lines of columns in the nave and transept 
aisles,, which describe two octagons. Each groined rib 

transmits the weight resting on it to two columns outside the 
octagon, so that the dome may be said to rest on sixteen 

points. ‘Each rib, which is 2 feet deep, is made of wrought- 
iron, and weighs’ 15 tons. “The huge pillars at the angles of. 
the octagon ‘are 2 feet in external diameter, and hollow ; they 
‘are i inch thick, and were raised in three lengths to a height 
of 95 feet, their ends~being joined by flanges and screwed 

nuts. To fasten these a man was Jowered down inside the 
columns, the diameter of .which is’ sufficient*to give room to 
screw up the nuts. The scaffolding employed for erecting. 
these domes was one of the wonders of the building. To an 

unprofessional eye’ it seemed a. bewildering tangle of beams 
crossing each other at every conceivable ‘angle. Every beam 

had a bearing duty to perform, and not one failed. It was of 
enormous strength, and so skilfully constructed that very little 

timber was ‘spoiled by cutting; so that when taken down, , 
every particle of wood used, amounting to 82,000 cubic feet, 

was available for other work. A large proportion was’ con- , 
verted into planks for the flooring. An excellent model of one 
of these ingenious scaffolds may be seen in the exhibition. 

The total area roofed ‘over in’ this new building is 60,000,000 
cubic: ‘feet, one-third “more than the covered space of the 
exhibition of 1851, and 35,600 more than that of Paris. 

Nothing less than an army of workmen under able organisation | 
could have carried out thése gteat works in the short time that 

they were'executed. ‘ Some*5,coo'men were employed. 


cone oc | GLASGOW) IMPROVEMENTS. 
AT the last meeting: of the Philosophical ' Society of Glasgow, 
Bailie Chisholm read'a paper on “ The’ History and Results of 
the Glasgow City Improveinent Trust.” “ He described the 
condition of old Glasgow, and ‘pointed ‘out that the inception 
of the City Improvement Trust was partly coincident with and 
partly consequent upon the growth of public sentiment in the 
direction of sanitary’ and hygienic reform, which had dis- 
tinguished the second half of this century. The rapid and 
marvellous rush of population to our great cities, for which also 
the same period had been remarked upon, found our municipal 
authorities all but unprepared. The Corporation of Glasgow 
was not the first to move in the direction of dealing practically 
with the evils which all were ready to acknowledge; but 
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public spirit and true patriotism had ever characterised the 
citizens, and when it seemed as if, for all that officialism could do, 
the great centre of the city might continue to be the breeding 
place of disease and crime, the hotbed of pollution 
and vice, private philanthropy stepped in to lessen, if 
not remove, the hideous blot. In 1865 the Corporation 
appointed a committee to consider the question, and at the 
first meeting Lord Provost Blackie, who had been a member 
of the private committee, expounded his ideas as to what was 
requisite. During the autumn and winter much arduous work 
was undertaken in maturing a scheme, and the Bill which was 
the outcome received the Royal assent in June 1866. It had 
been said that the Trust had departed in recent years from the 
purpose of the framers of the Act in building, and especially in 
erecting such premises as now adorned, say, the south side of 
Trongate. He quoted from the measure to show it provided 
that the trustees might erect buildings, and said it was plain 
that there had been repeatedly before the minds of the framers 
of the Act not only the contingency of erecting houses, but 
also of dwellings other than those for workmen. The men 
who were responsible for the Act realised that it might 
be necessary and that it would be right to erect buildings 
congruous to the locality and to the site. The first meet- 
ing of the trustees was held in August 1866, and of the 
fifty gentlemen who composed the Trust there only remained 
one, the much-esteemed and loved Preceptor Osborne. Tracing 
next the early history of the Trust, Bailie Chisholm noted the 
feeling raised by the imposition of the maximum rate of 6d. per 
1/. on occupiers, and-said that it might be safely predicted that 
in any future measure promoted by the Corporation for the 
purpose of making public improvements, one marked effect of 
which would be to enhance the value of lands held by private 
proprietors, very vigorous efforts would be made to. prevent 
these proprietors from reaping pecuniary benefit from a scheme 
to the cost of which they contributed nothing. Dealing next 
with the building operations of the Trust, he referred to the 
new and greatly improved streets provided and to the erection 
of the Corporation lodging-houses, of which there were seven, 
with accommodation for upwards of 2,000 people. In 1888 the 
first block of dwellings and shops was built, and now, exclu- 
sively of the tenements in course of erection, the Trust owned 
considerably over 1,000 dwelling-houses, accommodating a 
population of nearly 6,000, the rents ranging from 5/. to 252. 
So far as the majority of the improvement trust committee was 
concerned, this building policy, which might at first have been 


regarded as a questionable experiment, had come to be ac~ 

cepted as a justifiable, if not a preferable, alternative, not 

only to allowing the ground to remain idle, but feuing it for 

building purposes to others. On purely economic grounds, 

while it was the duty of the Corporation to see that the land it 

held was put to the best possible use, it was not in the interest 

of the city that it should, in ordinary circumstances, allow that 

land to pass intothe ownership of others. In other aspects, 

these building operations had been of great advantage to the 

city. It was said that ali they had done was to drive the 

criminal and vicious population to other parts of the city. 

That was not true. That was not all or nearly all they had 

done. Formerly they not only housed these people, but they 

bred them, and by sweeping away the breeding styes of vice « 
they had set an example to other proprietors, and if they 
followed it the social and domestic amenities of our poorer 
citizens would in a few years be vastly improved. Referring to 
the financial operations, Bailie Chisholm said that the Trust 
had expended on the purchase and improvement of lands and 
buildings 1,955,506/., and on the erection of buildings, including 
lodging-houses, 231,000/.,, making a total of 2,186,c00/, It had 
sold and feued land to the value of 1,072,000/., leaving a balance of 
1,114,000/, The heritable property of the Trust was valued 
at 691,161/7., showing a deficiency of 423,144/7. The total cost 
of the undertaking to the ratepayers during these thirty years 
—that was, what was obtained by assessment—had been 
593,079/., against which had to be set the Alexandra Park, 
100,000 yards of ground thrown into streets and squares, and a 
sum of more than 100,000/, which had been spent in covering 
the Molendinar and Camlachie burns. The charge against the 
ratepayers might now be said to have ceased. The operations 
of the Trust last year were for the first time self-supporting. 
The entire amount which the assessment yielded was carried 
to the credit of the valuation at which the property stood in the 
books, and it was plain they were in sight of the abolition of 
the rate. ‘The lodging-houses had from the beginning yielded 
a yearly revenue over the yearly cost. In conclusion, he said 
the Trust had still some work before it. It had set itself to 
turn to the best account, in the interests of the citizens at large, 
the property with which it was invested. It realised that the 
original Act of Parliament imposed a serious responsibility on 
the Corporation. That responsibility would not be discharged 
until the estate with which that Act of Parliament permitted it 
to invest itself had been fully developed to the moral and social 
advantage of every section of the community. 


“OPTIMUS” MACIC LANTERNS sutco ror DRAWING ROOM +> LECTURE HALL, 


Limelight may be adapted without alteration at an extra cost of 16s. A t 
Each Magic Lantern is efficient for exhibitions. The Lens gives crisp definition, being a superior Achromatic Photographic Combination with rack and pinion. It is fitted to a telescopic 
lengthening tube, so gaining increased focal accommodation. The Condenser is composed of two plano-convex lens of 4 inches diameter. 


45s. : 


brilliantly illuminated picture. Each is complete in box. 


Student’s Lantern (to take 
demonstrating tank) with 
Brass Sliding Tubes. i 


PERKEN, SON & RAYMENT, 


Russian Iron Body, Brass 
ing Tubes. 


Superior 
Japanned Metal Body. 


SECTION THROUGH WALL. SHOWING VENTILATOR FIXED INTO 
: Air SHAFT. 


LANTERN 
PHOTOS, 


Plain, 1/- Coloured, 1/6 


ALL ACCESSORIES AT ! 
REASONABLE PRICES. “<3 


The refulgent lamp has 3 wicks, yielding 


sity 
—— 


Perforated “Russian Tron 
Body, Brass Sliding 
Tubes. 


Catalogue Post Free. 
99 HATTON CARDEN AND 


141 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CHAPMAN’S 


scopic Tubes. 


SILENT OUTLET VENTILATOR 


It is always open for the exit of Vitiated Air. 
Is proof against Down Draught. 

It is absolutely Silent. - 
There are no complicated parts to get out of order. 
Is easily fixed by any Bricklayer or Carpenter. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 
GAST LA Stra TONDO av seen 


SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO., 


Manufacturers of FIBROUS PLASTERING, 


CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FIBROUS PLASTERING 


OF * Ass s+ DESCrLlPe Cron s. 


CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT. TO THE ‘SCHOOL BOARD: FOR LONDON. 


Mahogany Body, Bras 
Stage and 3-draw Tele: , 
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LIGHT AND AIR IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE public will have noticed that in the course of the re-erec- 
tion of numerous buildings in the centre of the city during the 
past few years, disputes have arisen, says the Azrmingham 
Daily Post, as to the rights of light being affected by the 
greater height of the newstructures. One of the latest illustra- 
tions has occurred in connection with the large block of ware- 
houses that are being built for Wilkinson & Riddell (Limited), 
wholesale drapers and warehousemen, between the North- 
western Arcade and Cherry Street Wilkinson & Riddell’s 
present premises consist of the buildings on the right of the 
Arcade from Corporation Street to Temple Row, and part of 
them are carried over the Arcade to and beyond Bradford 
Passage, which is the private property of the firm. In the 
various departments 200 people are employed, and as it 
became necessaty to enlarge the accommodation on account of 
the development of the. business, the property running from 
Bradford Passage to Cherry Street was acquired. This 
property was razed to the ground, and the new building was 
commenced. The principal facade is in Cherry Street, where 
there is a frontage of 80 feet. The depth to Bradford Passage 
is 220 feet, and it was proposed to erect a building of five 
storeys to a uniform height of 64 feet. The architect’s designs 
showed a somewhat ornate and imposing frontage of -buff- 
coloured brick, with marble piers. The light-coloured material 
was adopted in order, as far as possible, to prevent any darkening 
of the street. The building was rapidly pushed forward to the 
height of two floors. Then a few weeks ago'the owners of the 
property on the opposite side of Cherry Street, which is of very 
low stature, intervened in defence of their right of light, and 
threatened to apply for an injunction to restrain Wilkinson & 
Riddell (Limited) from carrying the building any higher. In 
order to avoid litigation and save future trouble, the company 
decided to go no higher with the facade for the present, and to 
set back the upper part of the block, so that no portion should 
interfere with a line drawn from the opposite pavement of 
Cherry Street at an angle of 45 deg. In this way the actual 
frontage to Cherry Street has been reduced'to a height of 
30 feet, the third floor has been set back 16 feet, and the 
fourth floor 31 fleet. The building, if the original design had 
been carried out, would have formed a very handsome block, 
but under the existing conditions it is extremely irregular, and 
bears the appearance of incompleteness and want of finish. In 
the extension of their premises the company are spending from 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 


15,000/. to 16,000/. The whole of the establishment will be 
lighted by electricity, and the new building will be cut off from 
the old by means of iron doors, while every precaution has 
been taken against an outbreak of fire. 


PATENTS, 


This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


22490. 
lating to 
therefor.” 

22502. Robert Harris Reeves, for “ Improved means and 
appliances for the treatment of sewage at precipitating and at 
outfall works ” 

22508. William John Rudd, for “A new or improved sash- 
fastener.” ji 

22509. William Smith, for “A new and improved sash- 
fastener.” 

22518. Albert Lincoln Jonnson, for “ Improvements in con- 
crete floors.” 

22528. Joseph Forster Hails, for “‘ Improvements relating to 
window: sashes ” . 

22654. Walter Beer and Francis William Maxwell, for 
“‘Improvements in the construction of arched bridges, roofs, 
floors, water-tanks, conduits, and similar arched structures.” 

22668. Thomas Tannahill, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to window-sashes ” 

22697. Joseph Monier, for “An improved chimney-cowl.” 

22772. John Shanks, jun., for ‘ Improvements in and con- 
nected with water-gauges for steam boilers.” 


Alfred Julius Boult, for “Improvements in or re- 
the manufacture of artificial stone and apparatus 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Infcrmation free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CO,, Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


and 


and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


Sars 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in *‘ THE 
ARCHITECT ” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.’ By Sir FrREDERIC LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. A few Proofs 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent rollez_ 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. 

THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy Marks, R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

1, AN OFFERING TO CERES. 2. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 3. MINERVA VISITING THE 
MUSES. 4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W. Hamitron. Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole 
forming a very beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per set, Ten Shillings on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, Ten Shillings and Six Pence. 

THE HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By M. JutesEvGene LENEPVEU. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris- 
Four Pictures on one Plate. 1. Domremi: Inspiration. 2. Orleans: Struggle. 3. Reims: Triumph. 4. Rouen: Martyrdom. Size- 
Morty Inches by Fifteen Inches, on Proof Plate. Price, Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
and Six Pence. 

THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Knicut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B- 
Proofs, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Size, 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Twelve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. 

THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP, Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. 
Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent rolier, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 

JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, The Plates are uniform in size 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—l. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod. 
3. View in North Wales. 4. Norman Arches. 5. Byland Abbey. 6. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 7. Dewy Eve. 8. Mousehold 
Heath. 9. CaderIdris. 10. Castle Eden’Dean, Durham. 11, Bamborough Castle. 12, TheInterior of Norwich Cathedral, 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. ‘14. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the Set is Twelve Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Thirteen Shillings. 
copies can be obtained. 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proot 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 


Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Reporter. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, ADVERTISERS, 
AND OTHERS. 


jay «In consequence of the interruption caused by 
the Christmas Holidays, all communieations intended 
for insertion in the next number must reach the Office 
not later than 5 p.m. on Tuesday next. The paper will 
be published at 5 o’clock a.m. on Friday as usual. 


- 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


arent. EE 


[Extract from a lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
Ss med Smith, F.R1I.B.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

** Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of The Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
ha 5 numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6a. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors oj signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


* THE ARCHITECT 


ih = AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° ° ° » © CG 6 
For Quarter Page . ° ° ran, » 210 O 
For Half Page * ° ° ° ° ° » 416 G 
For a page ‘ . : ° ° ° - 8 8 Ce 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ° . - © 9 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


mh Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page 5: Is. per 
ine. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. : 


‘| station. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE.—Dec. 21.—For Branch Stores. Mr. George 
Reavell, jun , Architect, Alnwick. 

AYLESBURY.— Dec. 21.—For Additions to County Hall. Mr.. 
R. J. Thomas, Architect, Aylesbury. 

BANGOR —Dec. 31 —For Extensive Alterations to Union. 
House. Mr. Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BECKENHAM —Dec. 23—For Making-up Prince’s Road 
and Linden Grove. Mr. John A. Angell, Council Offices, 
Beckenham. 

BEVERLEY.—Dec. 21.—For Building Lecture-hall and. 
Billiard-room. Mr. J. W. Arnott, Walkington, Beverley. 

BLACKBURN.—Dec 23 —For Footbridge, Hoddesdon. Mr. 
G. W. Lund, Borough Engineer. 

BODMIN.—Jan 24—For Alterations and Additions to 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, Architect,. 
Bodmin ; 

BRENTWOOD —For Erection of an Extension of Essex. 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Henry Stock, 9 Denman Street, S E. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Jan. 1.—For Construction of 
an Iron or Steel Bridge 40 Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide, at 
rat aa Castries Lown Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 

CLAPHAM COMMON.—Dec, 21.—For Erection of Block ot 
Five Eight-roomed Houses. Mr. F. H. Harvey, F.S.I, 183 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 

CROFTON.—Jan 8.—For Construction of about 4,800 Yarcs. 
Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Alfred Williams & Son, 18 Great 
George Street, S W. 

GOoLE.—Dec. 21.—For Building Market Hall. Mr. W. J.. 
Tennant, Architect, Pontefract. 

HARROGATE.—Dec 20.,—For Building House and Stables 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford, 

HARROGATE.—Dec. 28.—For Enlargement of Christchurch. 
Schools. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South. 
Parade, Leeds. 

HENDON.—For Deep Draining, Road-making and Laying- 
out Burial Ground. Messrs. Davis & Emmanuel, 2 Finsbury 
Circus, E.C, 

IpswicH —For Lodge and Gates for Christchurch Park.- 
Mr. John S. Corder, Architect, Wimbourn House, Ipswich. 

IRLAM —Dec. 23.—For Brick Sewers (2,000 Yards) and. 
Pipe Sewers (450 Yards), Mr. Walter R. Kay, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Irlam. 

KENDAL —Dec. 23 —For Building Chapel and Lecture-hall. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

LAMBETH.——-Dec. 21 —For Erection of Public Baths and. 
Wash-houses. Mr. A. Hassell Tiltman, 6 John Street, bedford 
Row, W.C. 

LEEDS —Dec. 21.—For Building Warehouse and Shops 
Mr. C S Nelson, Architect, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 

LEICESTER,—Dec. 23.—For Erection of a Branch Post 
Office. Mr. Strudwick, 14 Parliament Street, S.W. 

MOTHERWELL.—Jan. 9.—For Construction of Additional 
Filters, Clear Water-tank, &c., at Coldstream, Carlisle. Con- 
veyances provided for any sending in Names not later than. 
December 20. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Mother- 
well, 

PERNAMBUCO.—For Electric Lighting of the City. The 
Brazilian Consulate General, Liverpool, or the Brazilian Con- 
sulates in London, Manchester and Glasgow. 

RICKMANSWORTH.—Dec. 28—For Erection of Police- 
Mr. Urban A. Smith, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 

STEVENAGE.—Dec. 28 —For Construction of about Six 
Miles of 12 and 9-inch Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers and. 
Conduits, with Manholes, &c. Mr. Urban Smith, C.E., 41 
Parliament Street, S.W. me 

St. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE.—Jan. 11.—For Execu-; 
tion of Works and Supply of Materials for One Year. Mr, J. 
Livingstone, 1 Pimlico Road, S.W. 

STYAL.—Jan. 23 —For Erection of Cottage Homes, Work- 
shop, Hospitals and Schools. Mr. J. B. Broadbent, 1 Princess. 
Street, Manchester. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Dec. 27.—For Making-up and Paving 
with Concrete Flags Sundry Streets. Mr. W. Holmes, 
A.M.I.C.E , Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WAR DEPARTMENT.—Dec. 30.—For Works, Repairs, 
Materials (unexpired portion of Triennial Contract), R. E.. 
Office, 78 Grand Parade, Brighton. 

West HAmM.—Dec. 28 —For Supply and Fixing of about 
3,270 Yards of Oak Fencing. Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, 
Stratford; E. 

WITHNELL.—Dec. 28.—For Construction of Works for: 
Water-supply and Sewerage. Messrs. Brierley & Holt, Engi- 
neers, Blackburn. 
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TENDERS. 


BANGOR. 


For Building Villa at Bangor. Mr. HENRY T. FULTON, 
Architect, 91 Donegall es Belfast. 

A. Allen, Belfast . £2,109 0 O 

W. Kerr, Belfast 1,600 0 oO 

SP McWhinney, Newtonards 12650" 0 

R. Neill, Bangor 1,130°.07-0 

For Erection of School Buildings, stro Ireland. Mr 


KIRKER, Architect, Belfast. 


J. Colvelle, Bangor . é 2 . 57,7 50a, 0nsO 


BEESTON. 


BOSTON. 


For Erection of a Block of Sheds (Supported on Iron Columns 
and Covered with Corrugated Iron Roof), for the Boston 
Equitable Industrial Co- sppETaeve Bocieyyt 


J. Peck & Son 4145s O70 
C.& C. Wright . 5 A 112 10 oO 
S. SHERWIN, Boston (accepted) . er: Ce) 
E. Grd js Keay, Limited (ironwork only) . | 49 ko! CoM 


BOURNE END. 


For Erection of a Board School for 250 Children and for 
Teacher’s Residence at Bourne End, for the Wooburn - 
School Board. Mr. THOMAS THURLOW, Architect, 
2 Easton Street, High Wycombe. 


Schools and Master's Residence. 


Bis S. Grist & Co, 5 £2,168 18° 0 
For Building Two Pairs of Semi-detached Villas, Beeston. B. Bagley & Son. ; : ; : .- 20S% aioers 
Mr. C. NELSON, Architect, Holloway. Quantities by Walden & Cox. ; - , ‘ , of 02,050» 8. 0 
the Architect. H. Harris. 4 ; c 4 - > 12037210 m0 
J. Cooper, Nottingham £1705 oO Nash & Sons 2,026 0 a 
A. G. Bell, Nottingham 1,670 0 O W. H. Siarey 1,979 9 O 
J. Hutchinson, Nottingham TOG0IL 0! 10 W. J. Chinchin . 1,950 9 oO 
Thos. Cuthbert, Nottingham 1,597 o oO J. Botterill & Son 1,948 0 oO. 
W. Donnelly, Kimberley. 17550 70 2D G. Smith . : 1,929 0 O 
Fletcher, Beeston Be Wee EOD Big aD vinta ee 1,837.0 0 
‘f OSCROFT, Nottingham (accepted . : ot 500 sD as0 G. H. Gibson 1,820 0 O 
LOOSLEY, SON & PE ARCE, High Wycombe (ac ? a 
cepted) . 1,047, 90 O 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY. i “TY Harris “ 1,629 (ofc) 
For Construction of Retaining Wall and Warehouses, West a 1 
End of Harbour, Bridlington Quay, for Mr. J. Taylor. w. J Pa se round Sheds is and Fences . 448-0 70 
Mr.'J. EARNSHAW, M.S.A, Architect, Bridlington Quay. S Gace ; : 419 10 oO 
J. Rennard, Bridlington Quay : : 77,005 12 Gan Cheon 375 0 O 
C, Clarke, Bridlington Quay ek 3 CODW9O' ON). iden eae 2880 EEA 
Ne Bailey, Bridlington Quay : é 481 0 o B. Bagley & icon ; p , : - 349. 4. 6 
Beeson i ull ae aoe J. Botterill & Son sieornh née -aieidtede main a 
S. GRAY, Bridlington Quay (accepted ) 460 0 O Rachie Sone ae ; : t 2 : + ta OLED 
For Rebuilding No. 14 Promenade, for Mr. R. Holden. Mr G. Smith . : . : 299 9 9O 
J. EARNSHAW, Architect. H. Harris . 298 I5 ao 
J. Rennard, Bridlington Quay 700.4 00 J}. ok. eLarris 287 0 Oo 
J. H. Hudson, Bridlington Quay « O79" fo H. Flint 273 9 O 
R. Bailey, Bridlington Quay : : SO2me7 tO W. H. Siarey 250 9 9 
F. POSTILL, Bridlington Quay (accepted ) : 505 %0'o LOOSELY, SON & PEARCE (accepted ) 246.0 0 
(iti yoy i FITUIINNNTIUIII LADULLUTTITITIINTTIIINTTNININNT IIIT gu i q i 
ae eo i La $s yy Bee =e Lae mn eS A oe a THE 
! EE ll aati ti 3 


&c., to suit will requirements, viz. details of work and price, to yore by means of the 
ertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord 


and other Metal Work, &c 


PATE NT 


“fypERVIOUS 


i] EFFICIENT 


LOW PRICES. 


PANIC 


Oren | 
‘ah, ot . G i 


ROBT. ADAMS? 


ROBT. ADAMS, 


re rr 
LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLICHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


Tron Casements and Frames, Architectural if ' 
. &C. 


|] GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


: ‘he New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
iCasements, Doors, Gates, &c., 
a one or both sides. 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE “XIT ” 


PATENT. 


i 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE | & fa ; | 


( ay Hi 
WA Jor Stes A UMII 
| fee 4 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


with Handles and Keys for 


EXIT BOLTS, 


No. 190. Solid 
Section Tongue 
Bolt, 


Triple Action, 
Self-Locking 
Weather and 
Thief Proof, 
~ Neat, Simple, 
and Strong. 


THE “EXODUS,” 


ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT. 


Building Trades Ewporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E, [cad capone 


“> 
- 


‘ - 


. 


ee ee 
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BRIGHTON. 


For Constructing Underground Urinal, for the Town Council. 
Mr. FRANCIS J. C. MAy, Borough Surveyor, Town 


Brighton. 
Cooke & Co. . R “ F A 
Longley & Co. . ; : : 
V. P. Freeman. - ‘ A : 
Field & Co. 


SATTIN & EVERSHED, Brighton (accepted ) 


BRISTOL. 


For Additions to Hanham Tabernacle. 
Architect, 20 Clare Street, Bristol. 

Wilkins & Gosling . ‘ c 
S. R. Gowett ‘ ; 5 c 
Weech & Son. : - 
Hatherly & Carr. ‘ 7 
J. Bastow . d . 
Bale & Westlake. : : - 
E. Clark F é 
Woodward . F : 
C. LONG, Willsbridge (accepted ‘ . 


BROADSTAIRS. 


For Making-up St. Peter’s Park Road, for the District Council. 


, PARAMOR & SONS, Margate (accepted ) 


CAMBRIDGE. 


For Erection of a Villa in Cavendish Avenue, Cambridge, for 
Mrs. W. Varco Williams, 


Hall Mr. SIDNEY FRENCH, M SA.,, 

: Architect, Llandaff Chambers, Regent Street, Cambridge. 

: . £1,430 0 0 THopay & Co., LIMITED (accepted) sf 44230..{0/).0 
1,359.7 0; O CROMER. 

1,350 O O| For Erection of Board School, Cromer, for 650 Children, for 
930% 2 0: 0 the Cromer School Board. Quantities by Messrs. BOTTLE 
1,289 0 0 & OLLEY, Architects, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 

W. J. Botterill ; : : “£7, 348 0 O 
W. Chapman : : ; 6,580 0 O 
Mr. J. H. LATROBE, Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge ‘ : g06;5278 Oo -O 
Cornish & Gayner, North Walsham. 6,385 oO oO 
» £420 oO G E. Hawes, Norwich : 6;190 0 O 
405 Oo O J. Batchelor & Son, Stalham : *#LOO7710 (CO 
396 10 6 J2S2Smith} Norwich ; ‘ § : «) 6,090:7.0 0 
. gopel Oo; .O J. Youngs & Son, Norwich : : : SEES Te 08 sO 
Zit 3701i0F O G Riches, Cromer é + | SO7OROREO 
e310 16 oO F, Grimble, Great Yarmouth '5,900° 0 O 
sASOOm OF CO J. Ward, Great Yarmouth 5,890 0 oO 
299 0 O An, dial Blyth, East Wereham , : : Bete Ae). @ 
293 14 8 J. W. Neale, Baconthorpe : c : «1 5 700ml O 
J. WHITE, Cromer (accefted) . : : ABO. ere 

DAWLISH. 
For Erection of Country House and Stabling at Holcombe, 
- £580 0 0 near Dawlish, for Miss Davidson. Messrs. N. G. BRIDG- 


MAN, ARI.BA,, and W. H. BRIDGMAN, M.S A., Archi- 


BUNCRANA. tects, of Torquay, Paignton and Teignmouth. Quantities 
For Erection of Villa Residence. Mr. T. JOHNSTON, Archi- by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE BROWN, of Paignton. 
tect, East Wall, Derry. G. Lee, Teignmouth . : £2, 405S7 ao 
M. Sweeney 3 : : icy 55 OF O Furler Bros., Teignmouth 2,410 14 0 
J. Colhoun. : . : To7zZ. OO C. Francis, Teignmouth URZ392RLG" O 
R. Colhoun : : : 5 OO y Id. CO VANSTONE & MUMFORD, Torquay (accepted). 2312RO NG 
oe. Strand, Londonderry Pape 0 DUNDEE. 
) ; - : : i For Additions to Newport Public Schools, for the Lorgan 
CARDIFF. School Board. Mr. T. MARTIN CAPPON, 30 Reform 
For Erection of Public Urinals. Mr. W. HARPUR, Borough Street, Dundee, 
Engineer. Accepted Tenders. 
St Andrew's Place Urinal. Ri Tait, Newport, masonry». - £220 10 0 
G. HALLett, Cardiff (accepted). e384 5 9 Garvie & Farquharson, Dundee, joinery 125520) 20 
J. S. Jack, Newport, plumbing : 32) Vor Fo 
Urinal at Four Elms Flotel. J. Storrier, Newport, slating we : ' » 28 0 0 
G. HALLETT, Cardiff (accepted) . E2008 28 4 W. Ferrie, Newport, plastering . , 251153 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


j Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 

. ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE! 8 TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Pith ouraphy, and 50 aed cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on avplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, 
Telegrams, ‘ 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC. 


’ Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 

Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., | 


on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant, 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B, Cc. 


59 & 60 er a oe LANE, 
19 LONDON, W.C. 
Reduced, 


Coed 
“OLPACRES, LONDON." 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIRS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHAY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 LOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Velephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘ ‘Cartoons, London.’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECOTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staf, 


“Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., Qs, 6d. each; six 
Sy ae Plans copied, enlarged, pa tceaae coloured. 
w. HARDAKER, 16 Furnival Street. pEONBornt London. EO: 


"READING CASES. 


EADING CASES. —A New well-made 

Reading Case for “THE ARCHITECT” 

can be supplied on application to the Publisher, 

price 2s. 6¢d.—Adadress, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


HAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 
1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridga.8.E. 
bi fea anil aa 90 eagle ee el al 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samcies. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM), 
WK Sal QW 
oo Offices, &c 
YN ‘ 
\ j 


to 


For Churehes, Sehools, 
i Estimates ard full particuiars 
on application to 


ITuos. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Ll SS: Clapham Junction, 
W. EF. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Ari 
Department, Admiraliy, &c. 


S.W. 


‘| Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every 


description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Actinometer, London." 
Telephone No. 4871. Ys 


OLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. — 


Randa peands in Cloth, Gilt cig ae price 12s. 6d. 
: 175 Strand. London. W 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Pho‘olithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of 1 of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
{llustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREBT SQUARE, LONDON, E.¢, 
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EAST PRESTON. 
Yor 
Clothes Store, for the Guardians. 


Carrying-out Alterations to the Master’s Office and 


For Public Offices, © 
District Council. 


HUNSTANTON. 


Hunstanton, Norfolk, for the Urban 
Messrs. GEORGE J. & F. W. SKIPPER, 


A Crouch, Worthing . . ' 4 ; A170 °o oO Architects, Norwich. 
W. Wallis, BaJham_ . . . : : 147 0 O Building. 
Snewin Bros, Littlehampton  . . ‘ . 140 0 0 J. Botterill : ; ; f . . £2,766 0 0 
Smith & Woolven, Littlehampton . F 2473623 FO J. Beeton . 4 4 : : 3 : - 2,475 9 9 
‘T. Jarratt, Angmering. ; : é “129 fo 0 J. Youngs & Son. ; , . : - 2,435 9 9 
R. Cook & Son, New Town, Crawley . SITS AO Fo PCa set: é f ; : 2 . 2,397 0 0 
J. LINFIELD & SON, cpap aoa (accepted) go 110/50 Collins & Barber : ; ‘ P i . 2,375 0 @ 
Lathan . ‘ ° . : : . . 231 . . 2 
rown e e e e e « e +} 
; EEMOUTE. . Bardell Bros, . 5 * + 2,050 0 0 
€or Conversion of a Building into Bailiff’s Cottage, Dairy, &c, S. HIPWELL, Wisbech (accepted ) ; : / 4,970" Geoc 
Prattshayes, for Mr. J. D. Pratt. Mr. PROCTER SHERWIN, 
Architect, Madeira Ledges Exmouth, Tabet Extra for Bath Stone. Rss 4 
A. Hayman. is . £22 fe) . beeton . ° . . . . ° . fe) 
H. Dent f ; ; , pa 7 re) Bardell Bros. . . 5 . ; 4 195 0 O 
E. Carnell ¥ mens Rollo W.H. Brown . 5 . 2 2 F 123 0 0 
F. GRACE, Exmouth (accepted) . 173 0 o| S. HIPWELL (accepted) Sowal . + 3 MEGS IROERO: 
J. Youngs & Son. 4 F 104 0 0 
To Gilg: ; . : . ; 100 O O 
. ; FRIERN BARNET. Collins & Barber 5) eee 100 0 0 
¥or Tar Paving at the Asylum Path, for the Urban District J. Nelson . A q t 4 3 ; 2 100 0 O 
Council. Mr. E. J. REYNOLDS, Surveyor. J. Botterill > “ ° . . 78 0 oO 
poe ° . . . . . ° £136 4 8 Gallery, 
Caen ae Se lag ale OS gt STL OPO 1~ 7 Rotter) %. «ss | ne 
MART (accepted) : . ‘i I¢4 19 4 Werenrown & ; : ; ; : : 430 0 
Collins & Barber . 4 ; ‘ ; : 42 0 0 
GREAT BURSTEAD. eae Bros. . . . ° ° . . 42 e a 
for Sinking a Well near Slyes Gate, Great Burstead, for the i Rectan ini . : ; ; , ‘ - 9 0 
Billericay Rural District Council, Mr, H. G. CLARKE, S. Hipwell (accepted ) 2 35 0 0 
Surveyor, Wickford. J. Youngs & Son. ; : : ‘ ; 34.0 0 
W.H.E. Ansell . é ‘ . : £4010) 20 T. Gill 22 MO LO 
] Coxe ay 31.0 0 ; “fa eto %, 
G. GENTRY, Billericay (accepted). : : seen. O 


HASLEMERE. 


tor Additions to Haslemere Schools, Surrey. Mr. J. W. PEN- 
FOLD, Architect, Great George Street, Westminster. 


W. Ranson . ; ; ; : 
Harding Bros. 
H. BRIDGER, Haslemere (accepted ) 


LINTHWAITE. 


For Mason Work required in Widening Cuckoo Bridge, over 
the Canal, Morley Lane, for the Linthwaite Urban District 


Council. 


. £264 0 0 E. Cheetham 
: . 246 18 o J. E. Kaye 
230" ¥5' tO 


Messrs. 
Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 


B. WHITELEY, Golcar (accepted) . .  . 


ABBEY & HANSON, Architects, 20 

5 A . - £300 0 O 
. “2492 40 
230 0 O 


" ell i ng libri CEMENT, 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, wi 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied t2 
te Cardiff and Hereford Water 
«\j Works. 
: Specially adapted for Con. 
9 crete Floors & Street Paving, 
=F “ ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 pint 
Standard Testing Ba nd, 
lbs. per square inch; 28 Bare i 
The finest, most plastic, beet 
Band-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &. 


“Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC BLUE 
Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Ballway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
ames ee. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 387 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
Fata ty of this Lilustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L- 
WOIERS hs A i Mt L Sears 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI—- 
ARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST. S.W. 


es 
o 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-c:..) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, 


OPT oO: 


PETROLEUM ERGINE 
PINKNEYS PATENTS 


/AMINGHES 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


The leading féattiven are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


THE ABSENCE OF Fans, PuMpPs, &c., for 
starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL Pumps 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING undey 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LONDON. 
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COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, ere Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Every information to be obtained at F Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal i 
i) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. a 
DARK GREEN. 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


RE 1862. 
LIMITED, 


“ Model D g,” 
a castle Nixhibidion, ist 
hez \ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 
PRATT & SONS, 
Medieval and Kcclesiastical Decorators. 
Designs and Estimates for Permanent Decora- 


tion of Churches, Reredoses, Figure Panels, 
Silk Banners, &c., Free. 


Ecclesiastical Design Paperhangings. 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.G. 


OLUME Lill. OF THE ARCHILECT. 
V Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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_ SUPPLEMENT 


LINTHWAITE—continued. 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Shop and House Fronts, 
Gable of Barn and Stabling, Forming and Flagging New 
Footpaths, Building Fence, Walls, &c., for the Linthwaite 
Urban District Council. Messrs. ABBEY & HANSON, 
Architects, 20 Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 


j. : . £635 0 O 
A. Pearson : : : v9500 © O 
J. Haigh & Sons . A . . - #1575.7.07 0 
A.&T. Haigh . 1g4510) 0 
E, CHEETHAM, Milnsbridge (accepted ) ‘ - 453 00 
‘B. Whiteley : , . : ; » 440 00 


LEEDS. 


For the Works required in Erection of a New Clubhouse, for 
the Leeds South Ward Liberal Clubhouse Company, 
Limited. Mr. WINDSOR {THORPE, Architect, 224 Com- 
mercial Street, Leeds. 


Accepted Tenders. 


P. Rhodes, Leeds, excavator, mason and brick £1,244 0 oO 
J. Gibson & Co., Lim., Hunslet, carpenters and 

joiners . - » 70615 0 
G. Thompson, Leeds, plumber and glazier : 277 10 O 
T Moore, Leeds, plasterer : 208 5 | 0 
W. Leach, Leeds, slater . : : : 95 0 O 
Tollerton & Co, Leeds, painters . < : 40 0 O 


LIVERPOOL. 


For Alterations to the Existing Farnworth Engine at Dudlow 
Lane Pumping Station, for the Water Supply Committee 
of the Liverpool Corporation. 

FAWCETT, PRESTON & CoO., woah ae (ac- 
cepled ) . 


.£1,c60 0 oO 


LONDONDERRY. 


For Building Dwelling-house at Marlborough Street. Mr. R. 
ECCLES BUCHANAN, Architect, 33 Shipquay Street, Lon- 


donderry. 
R. Colhoun . : : : : : : . £400 0 Oo 
W. J. Maultsaid . ‘ : ‘ - 3751070 
J. A. Fulton ‘ 2 ; 370 0 O 
M. McCLELLAND (accepted ) : 345 0 O 


LONDON. 


For Rebuilding 11 and 12 Hatfield Street and French Alley, 
for Mr. J. Storey. Mr. JOHN GROOM, Architect. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. HENRY Se 48 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Killby & Gayford . : + £4645 roe) 
H. L. Holloway : A ; : 4430 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. . * ; ; WAACOIRO. 0 
Woodward & Co, 3 ‘ + i425 340..0 
Stimpson & Co. , i 1 4,140.0 0 
MATTOCK BROs. (accepted ) stig ROZT AZO” Oo 


For Erecting a School on the Site in Fircroft Road, Tooting, 
to Provide Accommodation for 812 Children. 


J. Gibbs & Son . ; - ; : Af919:402°0 
Richardson & Co, é ‘ ; ? . 857 0-0 
Strode & Co. ; . : : Ey tT AO eo 
Maguire & Son . A A ; p a ysth fo) fe, 
Duffield & Co. . - F c . 686 0 0 
J. F. Clarke & Sons ; , . 650 0 0 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 41644 20,°0 
W. G. Cannon & Sons F ‘ ; 29'572 50 O 


For Erection of a Pair of Cottages at the Council’s Yard, 


Palmers Green, for the Southgate Urban District 
Council. 
Brown & Sweetland é » £639 0 Oo 
Horn & Wilton . ; 635 0 oO 
W. Pavey . . . : 2 575,.9,, 0 
C. Newby . ; A : Oy 525550, 6 
J. Pocock ‘ : wv 5tO) OO 
F. Voller ; . - 509 0 O 
W. Holmes . : ° - 499 0 0 
A. MONK, Edmonton (accepted) . ° . 485 0 O 
For Three Proposed Residences, High Street, Highgate. Mr. 
ERNEST H. Apportt, Architect, 6 Warwick Court, High 


Holborn, W.C. Quantities by Mr. ALFRED JOHNSON, 
50 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate rene E.C. 


Hall, Beddall & Co.. : P J £4;5050 0.0 
Southcott & Co. : C : ° - 4,459 0 0 
T. W. Smith & Son . : i : : 4,399 9 9 
John Anley : ; ; . 4,365 oO Oo 
J. H. Johnson . , : : . . 4,344 0 0 
Macfarland Bros, . : - : -|=4,28081 0, 0 
Holliday & Greenwood : : 2 2224Cc O 


Leslie & Co. (declined ) 


J. W. WATSON, CLARK & CO. 


ART METAL WORKERS. 
WORKS, OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS :—23 BROOKE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 


Ry 
Manufacturers ae 
‘of Manufacturers ¥ ARCHITECTS oats 
Gates and OF K are invited to inspect any Iron and Brass 
Fencing, Grilles ARCHITECTURAL Hen, work they Work. 
and Screens. METAL WORK yy Wr, may entrust to us during 
OF “ Pe An 


EB. Every Description. 
‘Ecclesiastical 


‘Metal Work 
of every 
a | TD qipese iniceiaeamianiats mame) «VS 
‘description. ile a ‘ir 
1 ORES , 


Art Metal Work. 


Medieval Iron 
Work. 


Brass Work. 


‘Electric Fittings 
Gas Fittings. 


Wrought-iron and Copper 


progress 


(of manufacture. Hinge Fronts. 


Vanes & Finials 


Door Furniture. 


Ornamental 


Wi. 


Wells. 


Chancel Screen 27 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. high, manufactured and fitted at Pyrgo, Havering-atte-Bower, for W. E. GIBB, Esq., J.P. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 


For Building Holy Trinity Church, Roehampton, S.W. Mr. 
Gro. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, Architect, 6 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by Mr. R. HENRY 
Hane, « F.S.L, Surveyor, 33 Old Queen Street, West- 


minster, S.W. 
Chancel Screen and 
Baptistery included. 


Nightingale. ; : . £14,175 0 O £14,959 0 O 
D. Charteris 4 ; Fo83t 0.6 13,630 0 O 
Kirk & Randall . 2. °'¥2,5338°70770 13,198 0 O 
W. Downes. ; 4 , 11 2732 Gago sap 13,178 O O 
Lawrence & Sons 12,266n003f0 12.083) (0. 0 
F. Wright ‘ T290479 92 wo 12,993 19 II 
Yerbury & Sons . 12,065 Oo O 12,803 0 © 
J. & C. Bowyer 11,803 0 O 12,674)40 0 
Stimpson & Co. . 11,624 .0 10 12,376 0 O 
Dove Bros. . ; el 1,546.50) 40 12255410 Oo 
Adamson & Sons. : . Ii,261802 0 123027.)0 jo 
W. Mitcnell 11,154 0 0 11,905 O O 
Holloway Bros. . T'1,22342 0» £0 11,889 0 Oo 
Holliday & Greenwood 10,843 0 Oo 11. 50,7) OnN0 
Goddard & Sons. 10,770u00) 0 11,487 0 Oo 
A. PORTER* 1C,342°15 11 11,010 17 8 


a ’ Conditionally’ accepted. 


NEWPORT. 

For (Contract No, 2) Construction of an Iron Footbridge 
79 Feet Long by 8 Feet Wide, Delivered and Erected at 
their Pontoon Works, Rodney Parade, Newport, for the 
Newport Harbour Commissioners. Messrs. T. DYNE 


STEEL, M.I.C.E, CONYERS KIRBY & SON, C.E.’s, 

Engineers. 
Mordey, Carney & Co., Limited, meres 27 ou) 
Allsup & Co., Preston . , ; 210. 0 ‘0 
E. Finch & Cy. Chepstow . r 1909 0 O 
1 a Ca atari fs Keay, Limited, Birmingham 182 0 0 
Somervail & Co., Glasgow 4 177 0 0 
Workington Bridge Co; Workington . 175 0 0 
Phoenix Foundry Co., Derby 169 0 O 
Rubery & Co, Darlaston 150 0 O 
T. Woodall, Dudley ‘ 147 15 8 
MALEGO PALE IRONWORKS Gor " Bristol* ’. TAVMILO AO 
J. S. Ellis, Chepstow 138 10 oO 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


NEWPORT— continued. 

For Construction of Three Pontoon Dolphins, Cradle Berths, | 
for Pontoons, about 165 Feet by 20 Feet, Sheet Piling, 
Wood Platform, and other Works at their Pontoon 
Landing-stage, Rodney Parade, Newport, for the Newport 
Harbour Commissioners. Messrs. T. DYNE STEEL, 
M.1.C.E., and CONYERS KIRBY & SON, C.E.’s, Engineers. 

Contract INo. 1. 


R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh : : 1 &S ae7 1.5, 2 
J. Littlejohns, Newport . é 4 3,427,417 “0 
G. Palmer, Neath . : r ‘ ; '% 2846.10 0 
Dixon Bros., Swansea ; ; : : . 2,694:19 8 
A. Krauss, Bristol. : : , : 2,638 O oO 
J. Linton, Newport : . ° e 2,500 SO RLO 
H. Langmaid, Newport . é 5 + p25 24 oe ae 
W. GRADWELL & Co., Barrow * 2,445 0 © 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


For Construction and Delivery at the Pontoon Works, Rodney 
Parade, Newport, Mon., of Two Iron Pontoons, each 
100 feet long by 20 feet wide, for the Harbour Commis- 
sioners. Messrs. T. DYNE STEEL & CONYERS KIRBY 
& Son, C.E.’s, Engineers. 

Contract No. 3 


T. Spittle, Limited, Newport i : . £2,990 0 © 
R. Stephenson & Co., Hebburn-on-Tyne. 423309 0 10 
W. Harkess & Son, Middlesbrough f RBg50" O @ 
W. M. Swanson, Newport : . . 37940 40-0 
E. Finch & Co., Chepstow : 6 ) °2;180 ONO 
Allsup & Co. Preston. : ‘ ; » 21,8995 9 0 
Phoenix Foundry Co.,, Derby : se i-Bg BOO yur Oo 
E. C. .& j. Keay, Limited, Birmingham : ‘Le 2 
Mordey, Carney & Co., Limited, Newport* . 1,661 0 oO 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


PETERBOROUGH. ’ 

For Iron Palisading, Gates, Stone Walls and Fences to the 
Cemetery, next Broadway, Peterborough, for the Peter- 
borough Commissioners. Mr. JAMES RUDDLE, Architect, 
Boroughbury, Peterborough, 


J. Thompson, Peterborough : ; q £721 0 © 
J. Wenlock, Peterborough . : ; JURE © 10 
J. T. Nichols, Peterborough , ° . 680 0 © 
J. Guttridge, Peterborough . : : ‘ 673 0 oO 
Sneath, Peterborough . 3 : * 670 0 O 
AMIES, Peterborough (accepted) . : 645240 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and HISXM WD COMP LHTH In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A.‘ WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 
SS 


BY HER 


RITCHIE & 66., 


ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT, 


ROOFING FELT. 


Established A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


ENGINEERS. 


Workers. NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 
L bike C A LO oe The above article is now being manufactured and sold a 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
St and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
ove W | it for abe Bipcngtls at the dards amount of wear in it, con- 

sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 

Manufactu rers. \ AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
3 | LINES (two Prize Medals awarded), The Manufacturers of 
A RC H IT E CTS the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
Desi the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
esigns ! they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
SKI L FU L LY Signs, Grilles strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac- 
0 tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Executed. Litts; l Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 


manufacture of these goods. 

i They also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
| their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to anything yet offered 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, “22: 


83 Commercial Road, — |-sus. 


B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
Near Waterloo Bridge, Lona 


are labelled, either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 
Svecialty—OAK AND DARK Specialty—OAK AND DARK OAK. | 


@ Anchor.’ 


THE ‘‘POTTER”’ 


MAKERS peated reLe A 1, 
repare: 6. 
THE mre Te Rolle 95 yas. long by 
82in. wide, 
AND THE No.1.. 5/0 per Roll. 
| PRINCE 5, Deca 


Carriage paid to any 


OF Station on 8 Rolls an@ 
upwards. 
WALES. Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 


,000Rolls in Stock. 


AWARDED 
10 GOLD 
AND 
SILVER 
MEDALS, 


ANDREW POTTER, Manufacturer,Wolverhampton. 


TOLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


Office, 175 Strand, London. W.0 


| PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. AND MOSAIC. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 60. 


CEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEY 


ery Description or System of Wood-Biock, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


OAK FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, BANKS, ‘&c. 


SEASONED. OAK SCANTLING, 


&c. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame, “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and te EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone 15,074. 


TRADE MARK. | 
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SALTASH. 


For Supplying and Fixing a New Boiler and other Work for F 


the Town Council. Mr. W. W. Harvey, Borough 
Surveyor. 
Coxsco. ot ‘ . : . : : .£250 0 0 
Ellicott & Co... : ; : 4 - 7 S741 lavvo 
Millbay Engineering Co. 169 10 oO 
Butter & Co. i : : : d 163 0 O 
BIcKLe & Co., Plymouth (accepted) . 155 0°0O 


SHOTTERMILL. 
For Alterations and Additions to School, for the Managers of 
the Shottermill National Schools. 


Dolling & Co... . ; : ’ ‘ PLFT9 VOV'o 
HARDING Bros., Shottermill, Haslemere 
(accepted ) d : : 620 I5 oO 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. 

For Construction of Settling-tanks, Filter-beds and Other 
Works in Connection with their Sewage Scheie, for the 
Sutton-in-Ashfield Urban District Council Mr. McW. 
BISHOP, Town Surveyor. 


Attlewell & Green, Kirkby : , = ~ £,2;050._.0 Oo 
H, J. Price, Nottingham . : 4 : a OCLC OF 
F. Smart, Nottingham ~ ’ ; f oar ey, ewe eg oy 
C. Baines, Newark 2,395? "OF O 
W. E. Shaw, Ilkeston ; : 5 2235-050 
J. H. Vickers, Limited, Nottingham 2217 HOt O 
A, Jenkins, Southwell : , . 2,070 0 0 
J. LANE & SONS, Skegby (accepied). 1,967 Momo 


SWINDON. 

For Erecting Bowling Saloon and Other Works at the Dolphin 

Inn, Even Swindon. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A.,, 
Architect, Swindon. 

THOMAS BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ) 


For New Bowling Alley and Alterations 
Workmen’s Club and Institute. Mr. WM. DREw, M.S.A., 
Architect. 

Won. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepted) . . £290 I0 oO 
For Erecting Bowling Alley at the Duke of Edinburgh Inn, 
Gorse Hill. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S.A, Architect. 

HENRY LOOKER, Stratton St. Margaret (ac- 
cepted) . : . ; 


1 G295iISA O 


at the Prospect ' 


Parker & Sharp, York 24,038 14 4 
G. E. Story, Derby . 240321913 
A. Kellett, Manchester 23.280) 14 PRE 
C. A. Walker, Sheffield . 28306 12R6 
F, Pattinson, Lincoln 21,2650 171-7 
J. Jackson, Plaistow { 21,016 1.4 
J. Lane & Son, Mansfield 20,872 18 ID 
Bentley, Son & Partington, Bury 20;7A'5 ta geome 
M. S. Kitteringham, Middlesex 20, 5 iaerGn 6 
H. Fotherby & Son, Burnley . 2052170 Sih 
Johnson Bros, Hereford. 20,146 14 9 
J. & T. Binns, Bolton 19,989 12 5 
J. Dickson, St. Albans 19,988 4.0 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham 1937.5 1~ lor eo 
H. Weldon, Birmingham 19,601 I0 10 
J. Hawley & Son, Ilkeston 19,370 15 O 
J. Tomlinson, Derby 19,000 .0 O 
G. Osenton, Westerham ‘ 10,632,005 aio) 
F. Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent . 18,714. 8 oa 
A. Braithwaite, Leeds 13,02 3h fies 
J. Biggs, Birmingham 18,524 0 O 
H. B. James, Grimsby 18,497 16 3 
E. Tempest, Marple 18,341 6 IL 
G. Bell, London A : ; 18,139 16 II 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . 17,987 Ona 
A. Faulkes, Loughborough : 17,050 5 Oud 
R. E. Brebner,* Edinburgh . : : 15,469 12 4 
- H. Hottoway, Wolverhampton (accepted ) 15,094, San 5 


STOURBRIDGE. 


or Supplying 120 Tons of Iron Pipes. 


COCHRANE & CO. (accepted ) 
SWADLINCOTE. 


-4505 18 6 


For Laying and Jointing 24 miles of Sanitary Pipes Sewers, 


including Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Chambers, &c. 
for the Swadlincote District Urban District Council. Mr. 
ARTHUR MARSHALL, Engineer, Market Place, Swadlin- , 
cote. 
Godfrey & Liddelow, Westminster : . £29,858 14 8 
J. F. Price, Nottingham . « ; . 28,006 19 6 


* Lowest but not accepted Tender. 


Se ee 
THE watching and lighting committee of the Glasgow 


Town Council recommend that the circus-ground in Ingram 
£137 0 o| Street should be acquired for the erection of a new fire-station. 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


* | 
QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. | Qhor uc 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


Registered 


BATE. 


IncorporaTING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd, 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


oe BOX GROUND. 
PBS. COMBE DOWN. 
ares _ STOKE GROUND. 
To be WESTWOOD GROUND. 


obtained only of 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for 


NDON DEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. ' 
L. & S.W.R., NiNcE Etms, S.W. 


QUARRIES. 


| WINSLEY GROUND. Registered 


TRADE MARK. 


Winter Use. 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACI 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. | 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE new hospital, Heywood, has been warmed and venti- 

» Jated) by means of: Shoriand’s patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke-flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

THE Eclipse Paint Remover Company, Minories, E C , have 
already, in the opinion of many, justified their claims to the 
effic ency of their process, which they have supplied to railway 
and gas companies, shipowners, builders, decorators, coach- 
builders, painters, ship and yacht builders, &c. “ 

AT the meeting of the Stoke-on-Trent School Board nine 
terders for the erection of new schools at Penkhull, the 
amounts, ranging from 5,333/ to 6.2467, were submitted.. The 
Boa'd decided io accept the tender of Mr. T. Godwin, of 
Hanley. amounting to 5,499 

IT has been reported to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commission that the competition of the electric light is already 
making itself felt in the quantity of gas manufactured in the 
Edinburgh works. 

MESSRS HAYWARD, TYLER & Co. have just issued a new 
catalogue of pumping machinery, which we shall have pleasure 
in referring to in a subsequent issue of The Architect 

THE preliminaries connected with the carrying out of an 
extensive scheme for supplying Roscrea town with water have 
just commenced under the direction of Messrs. Ryan & Hick- 
son, Dubln, hydraulic engineers. A committee of the 
guardians recommended that they should carry out the work 
themselves, Mr. W. P. H Lloyd Vaughan, D.L, their chair- 
man, undertaking personally to superintend it, but a majority 
of the Board decided in favour of giving it toa contractor, and 
the tender of Mr. James Maher was accepted at 5,267/. 

AMONG the recently issued calendars for 1895 submitted to 
us we Can recommend that of the London & Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company, which is well adapted for business uses. 

THE first of a set of three new pumps recently forwarded 
by Messrs Hathorn, Davey & Co, Leeds, to the Chinese 
Engineering and Mining Company’s Works at Tongshan, was 
started on Monday morning, December 3, at their No. 2 shaft, 
A select company was invited to witness the turning on the 
steam. Amongt those present were the company’s secretary, 
Mr Tong Kai-sun, Messrs. Lo Tao-sing, resident administrator, 
and W. Wan, mining engineer. The foreigners present were 
Messrs. G. Short, colliery engineer, J. Hoare and G. Martyn, 


the Mining Company. All being ready the signal to start was 
given, and the manufacturers’ representative and erector, Mr- 
R_ Buckle, turned on the steam At the first stroke of the 
engine a large quantity of Chinese crackers and. fireworks were 
ignited with good.effect. Cakes and wine were afterwards 
served to the company, and “ Success to the new pump” was 
proposed by Mr. Tong Kai-sun, and enthusiastically drunk by 
the company. . The new pump, so successfully started, is one 
of the Jatest type of Hathorn, Davey & Cos well-known 
differential pumping-engines, with a double-acting ram of 
11 inches diameter and 4 feet stroke; it throws 475 gallons of 
water per minute from the bottom of the No. 2 shaft to the 
surface, a distance of 320 feet. The engines referred to consist 
of three compound surface- condensing differential underground 
pumping-engines, having cylinders 18 inches by 30 inches in 
diameter by 4 feet stroke—each capable of raising 475 gallons. 
per minute 300 feet vertically. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Liverpool Dock Board have endorsed a recommendation: 
of the works committee to serve notices to quit on several 
tenants of premises on the east side of Canada Dock on 
account of contemplated dock improvements. 

AN Arts and Crafts Exhibition promoted by the members 
of the Bingley parish church has been opened in the Victoria 
Hall, Bingley, by Mr. T. Garnett, of Oakwood. 

AT a special meeting of Dunfermline Town Council, Mr. 
Andrew W. Bell, of the Office of Public Works, Glasgow, was 
appointed burgh engineer, master of works, sanitary inspector, 
&c, at a salary of 250/. 

THE Pavilion Pier at Paignton has been sold by auction for 
2,45c/._ Its construction cost 12,900/.,.and it was let last year 
for 40024. 

A GIFT of three thousand guineas has been received by the 
Middlesex Hospital from an anonymous donor, as a perpetual, 
endowment of one bed and two cots in memory of his wife. 


A LECTURE on “Lights, Ancient and Modern,” was 
delivered by Mr. W. Ivison Macadam in the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, under the auspices of the local branch. 
of the National Society for the Registration of Plumbers. 

THE Pinfold Spinning Mill, Bolton, belonging to Messrs. 
Pickering & Sons, was on Wednesday night completely 


reviewers of works, E. Binks, W. Guy and A. H. Mackay, of ' destroyed by fire. The damage is estimated at 30,c00/, 


- 
r 


The * PH Z2-TrOnN”? LAMP 


CANNOT BE EBQUALLED 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary voltage, from 5 to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 
of English Manufacture. 

LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & CO., 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


SECTION THROUGH WALL SHOWING VENTILATOR FIXED INTO 
Air SHAFT. 
AN<VrCR—ZB 


LLL 


CHAPMAN’S 


SILENT OUTLET VENTILATOR 


It is alwrays open for the exit of Vitiatea Air. 

Is proof against Down Draught. 

it is absolutely Silent. 

Khere are no complicated parts to get out of order. 
Is easily fixed by any Bricklayer or Carpenter. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 
CASTE STR HET W4OIN DOM 2 wea: 


NO FAMILIES] WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


Portable 
Cistern 
Filters, 


House Cistern PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and 
with a Cist superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Raports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. 
ieee The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. 


fitted 
Filter. 


57 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application 
to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand, . 
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AT last week’s meeting of the Brownhills Urban District “ OPALITE,”’ 

Council, after the report of Mr. J. T. Eayrs, M.I.C.E., the : 

assessor called in by the Council with reference to the com- WE refer to the manufacture of wall-tiles by the National 
petitive plans for the sewerage of the Walsall Wood district, | Opalite Glazed Brick and Tile Syndicate, Limited, of 
had been considered in committee, those of Mr. H. Bertram Ethelburga House, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Nothing 
Nichols, C.E (‘ Forward”), Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation could better recommend the materials than the following expert 
Street, Birmingham, were adopted by eight votes. Mr. W. H. criticism, which states that this new coating material for walls 
Radford, C E. (“Gravitation ”), Nottingham, was awarded the has many advantages over tiles and glazed bricks, both in 
second premium. The estimated cost of the selected scheme attractive appearance and durability. A consideration that 
is 9,387/. Thirteen schemes were submitted. makes it of first importance to the dairyman is that it gives 


Mr. F. R. BENSON, on Tuesday, laid the foundation-stone greater cleanliness than any other glaze, and is therefore in 
of a new theatre to be erected at Heaton, Newcastle, at a cost itsel a soune sanitary appliance. In using it on a new building 
of 13,0002. for Messrs. Weldon Watts & Co. The building the bricks are put up first, the glazing is then applied and 


will be situated at the extreme west end of Shields Road, and close omnes so that dust and dirt, and worse still, the germs 
is designed to seat about 2,500 people. It will be the fourth of disease, find no nook or crevice in which they may rest for a 
theatre in Newcastle. time, to sally out eventually and give trouble. The Dairy 


: ‘ Supply Company have used this material in a model dairy now 
THE plans and works committee of the Edinburgh Town eon etine in ‘he classes for models and plans of dairies Bt the 
Council have recommended that the Tron Church and Register | Dairy Show, and visitors therefore had an opportunity of 
House clocks should be lighted by electricity. The lighting of | judging of thé great adaptability of the new material In 
the City Chambers and the Royal Exchange by electricity was | addition to the sanitary value, it retains a fresh appearance, 
also considered. and the tints give an artistic look, Where borrowed light is a 
_ WE hear that Messrs. Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Limited, | necessity its strong reflecting power makes it doubly welcome, 
have sent out a pioneer plant to South Africa, and that Mr. | giving as it does a brilliantly-polished surface, equal in every 
Astley P. Friend left last week for Johannesburg, where the | respect to glass. It can be faced equally well on new or old 
Niagara Dry Crusher will be first tried. walls by any ordinary plasterer. “ Opalite” merely needs a 
proper introduction to the trade to be generally adopted. 


E’S SCHOOLS, HOXTON. 

telat ent tit be NEW CATALOGUES. 

FTER the recess a proposal will be laid before the London 
County Council for the purchase of the property of the | A NEw catalogue is about to be issued by the executors of 
Haberdashers’ Company in Hoxton, known as Aske’s Schools, Joshua W. Taylor, Bradford Street, Bolton, which, later on, 
comprising school buildings, outbuildings and a playground, | when to hand, will be referred to in our columns. Some seven 
The governors, finding that there is now no need for a | varieties of what is named the “ Rational” fireplace will form the 
secondary school in the district, are contemplating removing it | subject matter, along with illustrations. We hear that it is a 
to another place. The technical education board propose, | very simple and artistic fireplace, constructed on scientific prin- 
if the purchase is carried out, to use the school buildings for a | ciples, and suitable for sitting-rooms, offices, &c. The advan- 
municipal technical school for day and evening classes, the | tages claimed are that its parts cannot get out of order, it 
front portion of the site being placed at the disposal of the | secures complete combustion of coal and cinders, less labour in 
Council as an open space After some negotiation the pur- brushing up, as no blackleading is required. It gives great 
chase price has been fixed at 21,000/, and it is proposed that of | heat, and is easily fixed. Another important advantage is, 
this sum 8,820/. shall be charged on the parks committee and that the formation of the throat of the flue prevents down- 
12,180/. on the technical education board. , draught. 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 
Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 


And many 
Db \ Beautifully Smooth Surface for Daneing, &c. 


Leading Architects. 

SANITARY- NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTING— DURABLE. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


| 7 636 HEATING! HEATING!! 


The MOST EFFICIENT and ORNAMENTAL of 


AMERICAN RADIATORS 


IN OVER 300 SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Will Architects please write for Pattern Books 
and Particulars, before specifying any others, to 
the Sole Agent— 


Ei. IV UO NW ZI NN Ge 
199 Upper Thames St., London, E.C. 


C 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 


‘ROYAL UNION” PATTERN. - 2 
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([LLUSTSATIONS. | pressed their surprise at the rapidity with which cases have 


ee eit oe AS © been carried through and the smallness of the expenses incurred. 
EQUITABLE INSURANCE OFFICE, MANCHESTER. In 1892 the Court of Common Council granted the sum of 600/. 

—— to meet the expenses of the Chamber. Up to the present time, 
CHURGH OF ST, COLUMBA, MARYLAND POINT, E. a period exceeding three years, the total amount expended is 


only 4g1/. 185 3d. 


CASTLE AT DIEPPE. | 


CliY COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


STANLEY BROS., LIMITED, ON Tuesday, the 17th inst., a meeting of the City Commission 


THIS company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring | Of Sewers was held, when a report was brought up from the 
as a going concern, and of extending the old established and | Streets committee relative to the Central London railways and 
extensive freehold and leasehold works and business carried | Subways. Amended plans were submitted for approval of the 
on by Mr. Reginald Stanley, under the name or style of | Staircases at the corner of Princes Street (by the Union Bank), 
“Stanley Bros.” at the Nuneaton Brick, Tile, Pipe, Terra-cotta | Queen Victoria Street (near the Poultry) and by the Mansion 
and Enamel Glaze Works, and the leasehold Nuneaton | House, subject to the works being carried out to the satisfaction 
Colliery, Nuneaton, in the county of Warwick; and also of | of the Commissioners and without prejudice to the rights 
acquiring as a going concern the freehold works and business | reserved generally by the Commission in 1893 to alter the 
known as the Dale Hall Brick and Tile Works, situate at | POSition of any staircase or to modify the details in any par- 
Burslem, in the county of Stafford, where a similar business | ticular. They recommended that before commencing the works 
of brickmaking has been carried on by Mr. Stanley and his | for the purpose of the central station subways and approaches _ 
partner for the past eighteen months ; and also of acquiring | the Central London Railway Company be required to deposit a 
as a going concern the leasehold brickyard, situate at Willen- | 84M equal to the estimated total cost of the works to insure 
hall, near Coventry, in the county of Warwick, and recently | their due completion. The effect of the alterations was 
acquired and since carried on by Mr. Stanley and his partners | that there would be separate staircases for the up and 


under the name or style of “The Willenhall Brick and Tile down traffic at Princes Street and Mansion House corners, 
Company.” and that at the Poultry corner the staircase would be par- 


ee ee titioned in the middle so that the traffic would be divided. The 
| changes would involve the projection of the present foot pave- 

ment at Princes Street by over 6 feet, but the refuge in the 
LONDON CHAMBER OF ARBITRAT:ON. roadway would be reduced considerably. The roadway itself 
THE report to the Court of Common Council from the local | would still be 26 feet wide. Mr. A, J. Hollington said the 
government and taxation committee on the London Chamber | improvement at the Princes Street corner had only recently been 
of Arbitration has just been issued It states that the Chamber | carried out at an enormous cost, and now they proposed to give 
since its inauguration on November 23, 1892, has achieved in | up 6 feet of the pavement to a railway company. He thought 
a large measure the object for which it was instituted, although | the company should purchase the property, and he moved that 
the number of cases which have been brought to it has been | the report be referred back for reconsideration. Mr. Ross, 
less than was anticipated by its founders. The average time | the engineer, said the Jand was estimated at between 30/. and 
occupied in the disposal of the cases which have been heard in | 4o/. per foot. Mr. King said the proposal was an absolute 
the Chamber, from the lodging of the submission to the award, | robbery from the ratepayers. Mr. A. C Morton said the 
has been ten days. The amount of the fees in each case has | subways would be of enormous public benefit, and the company 
not exceeded, on the average, five guineas. The committee | were constructing them free of expense In this way they were 
are assured that those who have had recourse to the Chamber | making up for the land conveyed to them gratuitously. 
have been exceedingly satisfied with its working, and have ex- | Eventually the report was carried. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


SES 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in ‘* THE 
ARCHITECT ”’ can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Porynrer, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.’’ By Sir FrepeRic LEIGHTON, President of the KoyalAcademy. A few Proofs 


of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. 

THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy Marxs,R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

1, AN OFFERING TO CERES. 2. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 3. MINERVA VISITING THE 
MUSES. 4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W.HaAmiuton. Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole 
forming a very beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per set, Ten Shillings on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, Ten Shillings and Six Pence. 

THE HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By M. JutesEvuGenn LENEPVEU. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris 
Four Pictures on one Plate. 1. Domremi: Inspiration. 2. Orleans: Struggle. 3. Reims: Triumph. 4. Rouen: Martyrdom. Size 
abet a by Fifteen Inches, on Proof Plate. Price, Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
and Six Pence. 

THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Knicut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to VIscoUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B 
Proofs, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Sizer 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Twelve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. 

THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. 
Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The Plates are uniform in size. 


Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—l. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod. 
3. View in North Wales. 4. Norman Arches. 65. Byland Abbey. 6. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 7. Dewy Eve. 8. Mousehold 
Heath. 9. Cader Idris. - 10. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 11. Bamborough Castle. 12. The Interior of Norwich Cathedral. 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 14. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the Set is Twelve Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Thirteen Shillings. Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained, 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 
Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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ELECTRIC-LIGHTING REGULATIONS. 


THE committee appointed by the Board of Trade to consider 
whether it is desirable that the limit of low-pressure as defined 
by the Board of Trade electric-lighting regulations for the pro- 
tection of public safety should be altered have made the follow- 
ing report :— 

To the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., President of the 
Board of Trade. 

The committee, having duly considered the question referred 
to them, are of opinion :— 

1. That it is expedient to alter the definition of pressure in 


that a high insulation is maintained on all other points of the 
system, and that suitable and sufficient means are provided for 
the immediate detection, localisation and correction of any fault 
of insulation. 

4. The committee consider that in making the above 
suggestions they have indicated clearly how, in their opinion, 
the question of limitation of pressure should be treated, to 
adequately secure the safety of the public and to meet the 
requirements of electric-lighting undertakers and the con- 
venience of their customers 

They do not, however, wish to insist upon the exact word- 
ing suggested, and would leave the final drafting of these 
amendments, and any consequential verbal amendments of the 
Board of Trade. 


the above-mentioned regulations as follows, viz. :—First, omit | draft regulations, in the hands of the 

the following words :—“ Pressure on any alternating current KELVIN. 

system being taken to be the equivalent of pressure on a con- W. H. PREECE. 
P. CARDEW. 


tinuous current system when it produces an equal heating effect 
if applied to the ends of a thin, stretched wire or carbon fila- 
ment.” Secondly, in place of paragraphs (a), () and (c) sub- 
stitute the following, viz. (2) Where the conditions of the supply 
are such that the pressure may at any time exceed 5co volts if 
continuous or 250 volts if alternating, but cannot exceed 3,000 
volts whether continuons or alternating, the supply shall be 
deemed a high-pressure supply ; (4) to be worded as existing ; 
(c) omitting “ or the equivalent of 3,000 volts.” 

2 The committee further advise that the following amend- 
ments should be made in the proposed regulations, viz. :— 
(a) Regulation (1) to read as follows :—“ Save as hereinafter 
provided the pressure of a supply delivered to any consumer 
shall not exceed 250 volts at any pair of terminals” (0) Regu- 
lation (31) add “ Nosuch conductor shall be at a higher pres- 
sure than 300 volts from earth” (c) Regulation (6) for supply 
omit the words “or less than 45 volts if continuous or the 
equivalents thereof respectively if alternating.” In place of 
“150 volts” read “250 volts.” Add at the end the following 
proviso, viz :—‘ Provided that no change shall be made in the 
pressure of the supply to any consumer in consequence of the 
issue of these regulations except with his consent.” 

3. With reference to the suggested alteration to regula- 
tion (31) for safety, the committee are of opinion that to enable 
the use of 500 volts continuous pressure between the outer 
conductors of a three or five-wire system, with bare conductors 
laid in conduits, the Board of Trade may give a provisional 
sanction to an earth connection being applied to one point of 
the middle conductor in any case in which they are satisfied 


8 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall: Dec. 2. 


CONSETT IRONWORKS, 


On the 18th inst. the Consett Ironworks were visited by the 
members of the Northern Architectural Association. These 
works were originally established in 1840, are situate at Consett, 
about midway between Newcastle and Durham, on the Derwent 
Valley branch of the North-Eastern Railway. 

The staple trade is iron and steel-plates, steel angles, bars, 
&c, besides which the company are large coalowners and 
manufacturers of coke, both for consumption at their own blast 
furnaces and for sale. 

The present capacity for weekly output is as follows :— 
Iron plates, 500 tons; steel plates, 2,500 tons , steel angles, 
&c, 1,5co tons—total, 4,500 tons 

The company’s coal-field covers an area of 13,000 acres, and 
at the present time ten collieries are in operation, seven of them 
in the neighbourhood of the works, two at Langley Park, near 
Durham, and one at Garesfield. 

The annual quantity of coal raised is about 1,000,coo tons, 
which, it is expected, will be considerably increased when the 
more recently-acquired properties on the north side of the 
river Derwent have been opened out. 

There are upwards of 1,0oco coke ovens in operation, the 
annual output being about 500,0co tons. 
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AND DOOR FURNITURE. 
REGISTERED CASEMENT FASTENINGS & STAYS. 


IMPROVED SASH FASTENINGS AND LIFTS. 
Registered Water Bar for Casements, &c. 


HILL'S PATENT (Silk Flap) NOISELESS VENTILATORS. 
HILL’S PATENT FANLIGHT OPENERS, 


AND SKYLIGHT OPENERS. 
Continuous Gearing for Lantern Lights, Conservatories, Billiard Rooms, &C. 


ALL KINDS OF METAL WORK AND IRONMONGERY. 


Competent Men sent to Jobs to take Particulars. 
LARGE STOCK AND SHOWROOM TO SELECT FROM. 


1004 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Showrooms:—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 
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The company’s blast furnace plant consists of seven fur- 
naces 55 feet high by 2> feet diameter of bosh, equipped with 
Cowper's & Whitwell’s fire brick stoves for heating the blast 
which enters the furnaces at a temperature of about 1,300 deg. 
Fahr. 

There are four pairs of beam engines for raising the blast 
for the furnaces, two pairs of steam cylinders 4 feet 2 inches 
diameter, and blowing cylinders 8 feet 4 inches diameter and 
9 feet stroke, one pair with steam cylinders 2 feet 11 inches 
diameter and blowing cylinders 6 feet 7 inches diameter and 
8 feet stroke, and the fourth pair with steam cylinders 3 feet 
1 inch diameter and blowing cylinders 7 feet 6 inches diameter 
and 7 feet 11 inches stroke. 

At present five furnaces are in blast producing Bessemer 
pig-iron, of which the average yield per furnace is about 
750 tons weekly, but as much as 919 tons in a week have been 
obtained from one furnace ; the other two furnaces are under 
repairs, but one of these may be put in blast in a few days. 

The largest proportion of the iron ore used is procured 
from the Compa mines near Bilbao, in Spain, but quantities of 
other high-class minerals are also used in conjunction therewith. 

The waste gases are utilised for heating the stoves and in 
raising the steam for driving the blast engines. There are 
altogether some thirty-one boilers in connection with the blast 
furnaces, nineteen of them egg-ended and twelve double tubular. 
The chimney stack at No. 1 engine house is 250 feet high above 
ground-line. 

When iron plates were exclusively used for shipbuilding 
purposes the plant of the company was almost entirely devoted 
to the manufacture of plates of this material, and for this pur- 
pose they had 170 puddling furnaces and seven plate mills, and 
turned out about 1,9<0 tons of iron ship-plates weekly, but with 
the large substitution of steel for iron some portions of this 
plant have become obsolete, whilst others have been modi- 
fied for the purpose of producing steel ; and at the present time 
there are only forty puddling furnaces and two plate mills for 
the production of iron plates These latter are at the old “ Tin- 
mill” works, at which place also iron chequered plates are 
rolled. 

The company commenced the manufacture of Siemens steel 
in the year 1883, in a small way at first, gradually extending 
their operations, until they have now become ene of the largest 
makers of the kind in this country. They have three steel 
melting shops, with a total of twenty-five melting furnaces, that 
is, nine of 20 tons capacity in the west shop, nine of 25 tons 
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43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 


capacity at the east shop, and seven of the same capacity at 
the north shop (angle mills). 

The ingot-producing capacity of the east and west shops is 
3,500 tons, and of the north shop upwards of 1,800 tons 
per week 

The valve chamber at the north shop is a special feature, 
being of unusually large dimensions, and containing sufficient 
room for walking round the valves and space for a railway 
which runs the entire length of the chamber, and is used for 
taking the necessary material in and out. 

The casting pits are parallel with the lines of melting 
furnaces, and in front of the latter. Each melting furnace has 
its own ladle and carriage. The ladle is dried by means of gas 
from the producers, and is always in readiness so soon as the 
charge is melted 

The company have eight locomotive cranes in use of dif- 
ferent types, the largest of which are capable of lifting, slewing 
and carrying easily 12 tons, and weigh in working order (ex- 
clusive of load lifted) about 55 tons. 

These locomotive cranes, besides other work performed by 
them, are employed in the melting shops in lifting the 
“ moulds” into the pit ready for receiving the molten steel from 
the ladles, in stripping the moulds from the iagots and in 
removing the latter for manipulation in the cogging and rolling 
mills. The gas-producers are at the back of the melting 
furnaces and below the level of the latter. They are of the 
ordinary Siemens type, blown with steam, and the gas is con- 
veyed from them to the melting furnaces by overhead tubing. 
A special feature in connection with the producers at the north 
melting shop (Angle Mills) is the railway facilities, which are 
designed with a view to enable the coal to be brought to them 
without shunting. 

For supplying the melting furnaces at the west and east 
shops there a‘e thirty-three blocks of gas-producers, and for 
supplying those at the north shop there are fifteen blocks. 
There are two cogging mills for dealing with the plate ingots 
after leaving the adjacent melting shops. No. 4 cogging mill 
plant, which is capable of cogging 2,000 tons of steel ingots 
weekly, consists of a 45-inch mill and engines for driving it, 
together with hydraulic slab shears and engines and seven 
heating furnaces. 

The company have four plate mills for steel plates (Nos. 1, 
2,3 and 4) Each of these plate mills has one stand of rough- 
ing and one stand of finishing rolls driven by separate high-. 
pressure direct-acting non-condensing fly-wheel engines. 
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Nos. 2 and 4 mills are “reverse mills,” Nos. 1 and 3 
pulling-over mills, a steam lift being provided to each, whereby 
slabs weighing 20 to 25 cwt. each can be dealt with. Steel 
chequered plates are made at No.3 mill. Steel plates of a 
light character are rolled at Nos. 1 and 3 mills, those of medium 
thickness at No. 2 mill, and the largest and heaviest plates in 
No. 4 mill. A short time ago the company rolled in No. 4 
mill, for a West Hartlepool. shipbuilder, some plates of very 
large area, the finished dimensions being 602 inches by 
4:2 inches by. 11-20th inch thickness. On the receiving side of 
the finishing rolls of No. 4-mill there is an arrangement of live 
rollers, and on the delivery side of the same a traversing plat- 
form is provided for carrying the plates in process of manu- 
facture from the roughing to the finishing rolls. The average 
weekly production of finished steel plates in this mill alone is 
about 1,100 tons. 

The Angle Mills, which are of recent construction, are con- 
tiguous to the north melting-shop already alluded to, and 
cover an area of about sixteen acres, They are provided with 
the most modern plant and machinery, consisting of a 45-inch 
cogging mill, with bloom cutting shear, a 32-inch, a 22-inch, and 
a 12-inch guide mill, all with their necessary engines, live roller 
gear, billet skids, heating furnaces, boilers, hydraulic plant, 
overhead cranes, hot saws, billet and scrap-cutting shears, bar 
banks and bar skids, together with the other needful accessories, 
the whole being designed for a production of 1,500 tons sectional 
steel of every description, such as angles, tees, bulbs, channels, 
girders, round and square bars, &c. 

The company have also large engineering shops, foundry, 
locomotive and waggon-repairing shops, a_ well-equipped 
laboratory, with necessary apparatus for the examination of 
materials received and produced in the operations connected 
with the various manufacturing processes, “ test-house” con- 
taining three Bucton’s testing machines, tensile test- preparing 
machines, powerful bending and drilling machines and all 
necessary appliances for carrying out the tests required by 
Lloyd’s, Bureau Veritas, Board of Trade, Admiralty, and other 
surveys. At the brickworks 120,000 bricks are turned out per 
week ; ordinary firebricks, blast-furnace lumps, and other fire- 
brick articles used in the various departments are made here. 

The company own about 2,700 cottages at Consett, Black- 
hill, Leadgate and the outlying districts, and recently have 
commenced the construction of an entirely new village, which 
will consist of between 3co and 4oo houses of various types at 
Chopwell ; they employ upwards of 6,000 hands, the wages at 


present paid amounting to 8,ooo/, per week, or 416,000/. per 
annum. Besides having. miles. of railway of their own, they 
contribute to the North-Eastern Railway Company in dues the 
large sum of 150,000/. annually. Mr. George Ainsworth is 
general works manager, and Mr. Henry Holliday secretary to 
the Consett Iron Company, Limited. 


EDINBURGH ROYAL INFIRMARY NEW CHIMNEY. 


THE new chimney which has been built at the Royal Infirmary 
at a cost of about 2,000/, from designs by Messrs. Sydney . 
Mitchell & Wilson, being now completed, was inspected by 
several members of the house committee. According to the 
Scotsman, it is 180 feet high, 16 feet in diameter, and 3} feet 
thick at the base, and it diminishes to 8 feet at the top. In its 
construction about 200,0co hard red bricks have been used, as 
also 2,500 cubic feet of Hailes pink stone. The whole weight 
of the material in the structure amounts to about 2,000. tons. 
At the height of 108 feet a stone arcade is introduced ‘with good 
effect, and there are other ornamental features, such as pilasters, 
cornices and pediments between that and the summit. Messrs. 
Bruce & Sons were the contractors. The party were taken 
one at a time in the building elevator to the top of the 
chimney, where, a few feet from the top, was a narrow platform 
on which a little ceremony was to have been performed. The 
contractors had provided a glass of champagne in which to 
drink success to the undertaking, but the weather was so wet 
and boisterous that it was thought desirable to get down again 
to terra firma as quickly as possible. Quite a new and rather 
attractive view of the city was got from the chimney, and 
especially of the Infirmary buildings themselves and of Heriot’s 
Hospital, which seemed to be far below. The Lord Provost 
complimented the architects on the agreeable character of the 
design. A chimney was about the last thing they wished to 
see reared in the centre of Edinburgh ; but there were chimneys 
and chimneys, and this one, he thought, eminently combined 
the useful and ornamental. There was no doubt that the old 
chimney was a source of serious nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood, but he was assured that the new one would remove all 
cause of complaint. He had been anxious to go to the top, 
just to see how high the stalk was above the surrounding 
property. They would all be satisfied, he thought, that it was 
tall enough to carry any smoke clear away from all the neigh- 
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bouring buildings. They might compliment Mr. Bruce on the 
excellence of the work, and they hoped the new chimney that 
he was going to begin at the Gasworks would be an equally 
ornamental and substantial structure. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


THE warming of fresh air and its admission through the 
floors is not always possible, and when it is so, it is not always 
desirable. When it is done by means of hot-water pipes laid 
under the floors, the dirt of the streets from the scrapings of 
feet walking over the gratings always makes this system 
objectionable. The system of warming by means of radiators 
placed round the chambers is much better, because it prevents 
the cooling down of the vitiated air by contact with the cold 
walls and windows, and its subsequent sinking down to the 
floor to mix itself with the fresh air. Besides this, the radiant 
heat is felt all over the room. The fresh air, if delivered in at 
suitable levels (generally from about 6 feet above the ground) 
through a sufficient number of funnelated openings, will spread 
itself without draught all over the chamber, and displace the 
vitiated air, which will rise to the ceiling. Here, as in the 
debating chamber of the House of Commons, it must be 
carried off by aspiration, and there is no reason why the power 
for doing this work should not be obtained by similar means to 
that adopted in the Houses of Parliament. If the building is 
by means of its construction suitable for the purpose and large 
enough, the upcast may be produced by coke, and the chambers 
may be warmed by steam radiators on the Goldsworthy Gurney 
principle. If, on the other hand, the chambers are not planned 
so as to suit this scheme, the upcast to draw off the vitiated air 
from either one or more chambers as may be convenient can 
be very easily produced by means of one or more gas-burners, 
properly regulated so as to control the consumption and main- 
tain it at any required point. 

Mr. Sugg showed an arrangement of aspirator which is a 
modification of some which were in use in ventilating some of 
the smaller chambers of the Houses of Parliament not con- 
nected with the clock-tower aspirator. It is fitted at the upper 
extremity of the shaft with a ventilator which creates a con- 
siderable up draught, without the assistance of heat, whenever 
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there is a wind blowing across its top. Ina still atmosphere 
the gas jet induces an up current so that under any conditions 
of weather a continuous up draught is secured. The top of the ' 
ventilator is composed of a number of tubes, surmounted by a 
flat plate raised up above the tubes to a height more than » 
sufficient to allow all the air which can possibly pass up the 
shaft to get away. The passage of a very slight wind across 
the tubes aspirates the air out of the top of the ventilator, and 
consequently produces an upward current in the shaft. As an 
example of what may be done by such an apparatus, a 4-inch 
shaft 8 feet long will aspirate, with the help of a jet of gas 
burning } to 2a cubic foot per hour, upwards of 1,100 cubic 
feet of air per hour in‘a still atmosphere, and with the further 
assistance of a wind moving across the ventilator at a velocity 
of 41 feet per second it will aspirate 3,126 cubic feet per hour. 
A 6-inch similar cowl, with a burner consuming 4 cubic feet of © 
gas per hour, will, in a still atmosphere, aspirate about 2,500 
cubic feet of air per hour, and with the assistance of wind 
moving at the velocity of 9 feet per second, it will aspirate 
6,480 feet per hour. Of course these results would be more or 
less altered by alterations in the barometric pressure and 
temperature of the atmosphere outside, as well as by the » 
temperature of the room from which it was drawing the vitiated 
air. It will be noticed that it has been found necessary to 
guard the gas flame from the effect of vitiated air and uprush — 
by supplying it with an independent supply of fresh air. The 
same arrangement applied to smoke flues was patented by 
Mr. Johns and worked well, except that it had nothing to 
prevent down draught in cold weather putting the light out. 

These results show that for many classrooms these small- 
sized cowls would be sufficient, and they could be depended on 
to work in any weather. With moderate wind they would not 
require the gas to be burned, but’ the small quantity used 
would act be of great moment. Especially for the ventilation 
of water-closets and lavatories the 4-inch or 6-inch cowls, © 
arranged as an inlet and outlet, afford a most useful and 
effective means of ventilating generally most difficult ‘and often © 
dangerous places. 

The Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House in the City illus- 
trates a method of carrying out the main principles of the 
House of Commons ventilation and warming in a different way 
and in a less elaborate manner, but suited to the requirements _ 
of the building. 

The principal uses of this hall are for meetings, concerts, © 
balls and dinners. The number of guests may be from 2co to 
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600 or 800. Its length is 80 feet, height 50 feet and width 
40 feet, and it contains about 162,0co cubic feet of air-space 
when no one is in it. The length of time occupied by the 
various functions is generally from two to three hours, except- 
ing when state balls are given, and then it may be six or seven 
hours. Some of these entertainments are in the summer and 
others in the winter, so that the work of warming and venti- 
lating has to be carried on under a great variety of circum- 
stances. The ventilation has been entirely carried out by the 
author, under the direction of the City surveyor, Mr. Murray, 
and is cited as an example of the adaptation of existing appli- 
ances to the requirements of the building. The warming of 
‘the building was already carried out in a very satisfactory 
manner by means of steam radiators placed at suitable intervals 
round the walls of the hall, the two principal ones being placed 
under the two great painted windows, one at either end of the 
hall. The hall is lighted by the electric light, assisted by three 
large sun-burners fixed in the roof. 

In order to ascertain the movements of the air in the 
chamber, and to discover the source of the numerous currents 
of cold air which were complained of, it was found necessary 
‘to employ a couple of small balloons, each holding about a 
cubic foot of gas These balloons having been filled were 
delicately balanced. by, means of a cork attached as a car, 
‘which might be easily cut till the balloon would neither rise 
‘nor fallin a temperature of 64 deg. or 65 deg. Fahr., 62 deg. 
being the average temperature of the hall at about 4 feet from 
the floor. The balloons were then let go, one from each end of 
the hall under the windows close to the radiators, which were 
in action. They both immediately.took an upward course till 
they reached an altitude of ‘about 15 feet, when they both took 
a downward course, meeting in the middle of the hall at the 
Lord Mayor’s chair, into which they both descended, and 
finally got under the table, drifting slowly along till they got 
into some corner where there was no current of air. Several 
other trials resulted in very nearly the same course, but the 
balloons never went higher than about 15 feet, although the 
corks were still further lightened, which would have the effect 
of making them rise in cooler air than 62.deg. Fahr. It must 
be here explained that such a balanced balloon follows the 
currents of air very accurately, rising in air warmer than that 
in which it was balanced and falling in colder. air, the speed of 
its falling or rising indicating very well whether there is much 
or little difference in the temperature of the currents it meets 
with. 
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After having, by a regular series of experiments, established 
the route of cold inlet fresh air, and discovered the cause of the 
draughts, the upcast aspiration of the vitiated air was taken in 
hand, and the three sun-burners rearranged so that ‘they drew 
off all the vitiated air from the hall, instead of, as before, taking 
the fresh air principally from the roof and to a great extent 
neutralising each other’s action as ventilators. The same 


‘undesirable effect would be produced in the House of Commons 


when the windows are opened if it were not for the fan, the 
action of which obviates this. The sun-burners are now pro- 
vided with flash lights so that they can at any time be lighted 
when required, and their outlets fitted with. ventilators, 
which are of the same pattern as the q:inch and 6-inch 
ventilators described already, only 2 feet in diameter. The 
consumption of gas by each~sun-burner is 250 cubic feet per 
hour, and they are each capable of extracting from 20,000 cubic 
feet of air with flash lights only alight, or: from. 70,000 to 
80,0co feet, being an aggregate quantity of about 240,000 cubic 
feet, when they are lighting the hall.. The» extracting power is 
regulated by the admission of fresh air, which is now controlled 
from the hall. 

The admission of fresh air is effected) by means of eight 
ventilating tubes, each 2 feet wide by'8 inches high, regularly 
distributed on each side of the hall, and in communication with 
the exterior air of the roof., The mouths of these tubes open- 
ing into the hall are covered with zinc filled with holes which 
are funnelated according to Normanton & Major’s patent. 
The air is distributed all-over the upper part of the hall without 
draught and at a very slow rate of velocity. The volume of air 


which the tubes are unitedly capable of delivering is about 


80,000. to.,E00,000 cubic feet per-hour, and this is ‘generally 
enough for cold weather. If more is required for warmer 
weather, the two large ventilators which are supplied with fresh 
air from the street can be brought partially or fully into use. 
Each of, these is 22 feet long by 2 feet 6 inches, and they are 
covered, with zinc plates filled with similar holes to those 
described, which, break up the air into so many small: and 
slowly moving streams that the entrance of a very large 
quantity of-air cannot be perceived. Since these alterations 
have been carried out} the two balloons will rise steadily to the 
ceiling, up to the perforation of the sun-burners, where they 
generally stop. They do not now come down to the ground, 
and their circulation along the hall is very gentle. They feel 
the fresh colder air coming in at the large tube ventilators, 
which are about 15 feet from the ground when they are open, 
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and descend till they get near the middle of the hall, where the 
upward moving warm current takes them up to the sun- 
burners. Although this is not quite so perfect a system of 
ventilation as that of the Houses of Parliament, because it is 
not possible to bring the fresh air in from the ground level, 
and because in the position where the Mansion House is built 
it would not be wise to do so, yet the system of changing the 
air is satisfactory to the guests. It cannot be denied that a 
little of the vitiated air must get: mixed with some of the fresh 
air, but it does not get a chance of descending anywhere near 
the guests, because as it mixes with some of the cold air it 
warms it and at the same time contaminates it and rises with 
it towards the ceiling, where it is carried off by the sun- 
burners. 

The lighting and ventilation of a billiard-room was shown. 
The warming is done with hot-water pipes and radiators. If 
the room is used for matches, and a great number of people are 
likely to be gathered together, it must be warmed by steam. 

The author has successfully carried out in the board-room 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company a combined system of 
lighting and ventilation, in which the heat of the burning gas 
used for lighting has been utilised not only to produce an upcast 
to carry off the vitiated air from the room and the products of 
combustion, but at the same time to induce and distribute all 
over the room a sufficient inlet supply of fresh air, without per- 
ceptible draught, through the same pendant. The dimensions 
of the board-room are 58 feet long, 24 feet wide and 16 feet 
high, the capacity being 22,272 cubic feet of air. There are 
three pendants fixed at equal distances apart in the board- 
room, and one is fixed by itself in an adjoining committee-room. 
The latter room is 28 feet long by 24 feet wide and 16 feet 
high, All four are precisely similar in construction ; 20 cubic 
feet of gas per hour is consumed by each of these pendants, 
and the volume of light given for this consumption equals that 
which would be given by more than 200 spermaceti candles of 
six to the pound, z¢. Parliamentary standard candles all burn- 
ing at once at the rate of 120 grains per hour each candle. The 
total volume of light in the board-room is therefore equal to 
fuliy 600 of such candles. This high duty per foot of gas'con- 
sumed is obtained by Sugg’s patent Cromartie lamp. 

The gas supplied to produce the flame burns in a horizontal 
position, and the flame itself is shaped on plan somewhat like 
the flower of the camellia. The lamp is fed with a large quan- 
tity of atmospheric air, from which it takes the oxygen to pro- 
duce in combination with the hydrogen and carbon of the gas 


a brilliant white light. The entire air-supply to the lamp is 
about Io cubic feet to 1 cubic foot of gas consumed. There 
are two distinct supplies of air to the flame, one of which 
descending through the central tube becomes very much heated 
before it reaches the upper surface of the flame which it feeds, 
and the other descending through the apertures is compara- 
tively cold, and this feeds the lower surface of the flame. 
Professor V. B. Lewes tells us, in his very useful book on . 
“ Air and Water,” that 100 feet of atmospheric air is composed 
of 2061 feet of oxygen, 77°95 feet of nitrogen, 1°40 feet of 
aqueous vapour and four-tenths of a foot of carbonic acid. 
There are traces of nitric acid, ammonia, carburetted hydrogen, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphuric acid in the air of towns. 
The oxygen and nitrogen gases are only mechanically mixed 
with each other, just as two quantities of different sized shot 
may be mixed together. It is very possible that the inert gas 
called lazy gas, only lately actually discovered in atmospheric 
air by Lord Rayleigh, assists in keeping them together. Be 
this as it may, it is nevertheless a fact that the oxygen when it 
finds itself in proximity to the burning hydrogen instantly 
parts company with the nitrogen, for which it has no affinity, 
and joins the hydrogen, for which it has a most powerful 
affinity, and the two form acetylene and eventually carbonic 
acid, producing a brilliant light in the final stage of the process. 
It will be observed that if a lamp is supplied with 10 cubic feet 
of atmospheric air to 1 cubic foot of gas there would be in this 
quantity about twice as much oxygen as would be necessary 
for the purpose of combustion. But the draught through the 
lamp is so rapid that more than half che oxygen supplied to it 
is carried off with the nitrogen, which escapes up the chimney 
with the products of combustion, carbonic acid and steam. 
These heated products are utilised in the pendant light to 
produce an up draught, much in the same way as the coke fire 
produces an up draught in the clock-tower shaft of the House 
of Commons. This rapidly moving current is directed into the 
middle of the funnel, and acting as an ejector, sucks in with it 
the vitiated air from the surface of the ceiling through the 
perforations in the lower part of the ceiling rose provided for 
that purpose. The heated products then pass up into the 
Sugg’s ventilator, from whence they are extracted by the effect 
of the passage of the wind across the mouths of the tubes in 
the crown. The heavier cool fresh air descends by its own 
gravity through the outside casing of the ventilator into the 
chamber, and is drawn into the room by the suction action of 
the heated column of vitiated air passing up the exit flue. The 
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trumpet-shaped tubes serve to distribute it all over the room at 
a reduced rate of speed that is not felt. As the board-room of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company is heated by two large coal 
fires, one at each end of the room, it has been necessary to fit 
two so-called Tobin tubes to supply extra air in winter, to 
prevent the fires from drawing too much on the fresh air inlets 
of the lamps, and so making the inflow of air too rapid. The 
annular inlet air-tube of the pendant is provided with a hit- 
and-miss arrangement, so that the quantity of cold air ad- 
mitted in winter may be checked. In summer, when the fresh 
air is not so heavy as it is generally in winter the full inlet may 
be used. 

There is another useful system of ventilation which the 
author has frequently made use of for the temporary ventilation 
of ball-rooms, billiard-rooms, dining and drawing-rooms, &c. 
This system is totally different from the kindred systems 
described, depending as it does for its success upon the well- 
known law of diffusion, which may be described thus :—If two 
different chambers are put into communication with each other 
by means of an opening made in the dividing wall which 
separates the chambers and this opening be entirely filled in 
with any porous substance, the contained air in the two 
chambers will mutually diffuse until it is of equal specific gravity 
in both chambers. Thus, if the air of one chamber is heated 
to 80 deg. and the air of the other is only 40 deg,, the hotter 
air will diffuse into the colder air, and the colder air into the 
hotter, until they are both alike in temperature. Only that, as 
in the course of this operation the heated and more rarified 
air passes through the medium more easily, and consequently 
more rapidly, than the cold or thicker air can pass through into 
the more heated chamber, a pressure is temporarily set up in 
the colder chamber, and this pressure may even reach some- 
thing like several inches of mercury if the pores of the 
medium are as fine as those of earthenware or plaster-of- Paris. 
This process of di‘fusion is similar to the well-known Graham’s 
dialysis process. The pressure can, of course, only be produced 
if both chambers are air-tight, except at the opening in which 
the porous substance is fixed. 

In the application of this system to the purposes of ven- 
tilation, it is only necessary to fit a frame in the top half of a 
window, inside the room, and stretch over this frame a piece of 
muslin or silk or coarse canvas, or even fine perforated zinc or 
gauze, and then, opening the sash of the window to any 
required degree, allow the external air to diffuse into the 
internal air of the room, and a very good ventilation without 
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draught may be obtained. In summer a large part of the 
entire area of the window opening may be safeiy used, and in 
winter, if it is very cold outside or a wind is blowing directly 
on to the screen, it may be necessary to hang a loose piece of 
muslin outside the screen towards the wind, which will prevent, 
even under those circumstances, any feeling of draught or 
discomfort. 

When the British Association met at Southampton some 
years ago the major part of the ventilation was done effectively 
by means of large open windows in the top of a rather low 
hall, filled in-with coarse canvas. The author, being suddenly 
called upon to ventilate this very unsuitable hall, devised this 
method and carried it out with success. In hot summer weather, 
especially in India and other places, a fine spray jet, devised by 
Sir Goldsworthy Gurney and used at the Houses of Parliament, 
will be found most useful placed outside windows, 

The limits of a paper do not permit the author to enter into 
descriptions of the many different modes of ventilating, 
warming and lighting halls and chambers which are in 
practice, but those systems described will serve as illustrations 


of practical! ventilation without mechanical power, and very 


materially assist in enabling architects and engineers to decide 
on suitable methods to be applied to almost all classes of 
buildings. 

In conclusion, the author would suggest that where it is 
possible to build in the walls of buildings a number of earthen- 
ware pipes glazed in the inside, and arranged so as to take off 
the vitiated air of chambers at the ceiling level, and to supply 
fresh air taken from the roof down other similar pipes, the 
inlets provided with funnelated openings distributed round the 
room such as have been described, most of the difficulties of 
ventilation will disappear. Of course in all buildings sur- 
rounded with pure air it might not be necessary to take the 
fresh air from the top of the building. If the openings for the 
admission of fresh air are sufficiently numerous and not too 
large, no draught will be experienced, although they may be 
pierced through the external wall of a room. 
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ON the 13th inst. the new municipal technical school, erected 
by the Birmingham Corporation at a cost of 88,5007, was 
opened by the Duke of Devonshire. The building was erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Essex, Nicol & Goodman, of which 
copies have appeared in Zhe Architect. It contains 116 rooms 
distributed over five floors. On the ground-floor is the assembly 
hall or examination-room, library and secretarial department, 
with rooms for the committees, principal and secretary. The 
first and second floors may be taken together, as they surround 
the two galleried lecture-rooms placed over the assembly hall, 
and contain the departments for physics, electrical engineering, 
telegraphy and the classrooms for women, botany, geology, 
&c.. The third floor (excepting only about one-half of the east 
wing, which is given to mechanical drawing) is entirely devoted 
to chemistry, and contains the large laboratories and special 
lecture-rooms for this subject. The fourth floor has, in the east 
wing, a large room for building construction, and another for 
geometry. In the lower ground-floor is placed the metallurgical 
department, including electro-metallurgy and bronzing, and in 
the east wing the workshops for carpentry, joinery and pattern- 
making. In the basement are a large lecture-room for 
metallurgy, mechanical laboratory, workshops for iron and 
steel, brass and other metal trades. The sub-basement is 
devoted to the engine-rooms for electric lighting and motive 
power, space for boilers, heating apparatus, hot-air corridors 
and flues. The regularity of the plan, which censists of a 
central block and: two wings, with a spacious staircase at the 
junction of each wing, renders the isolation of depart- 
ments possible, each staircase being joined on every floor 
by a wide corridor, on one‘side of which is placed- lavatory 
accommodation, The building; which as far as possible is built 
of fire-resisting materials, stands in a commanding position, and 
gives an impression of massiveness without any sacrifice of 
graceful proportions. It is modern Renaissance in design, 
but has features that link it with English architecture of the 
sixteenth century. The walls are of brick with terra-cotta 
dressings, and although the lower parts are plain and unpre- 
tending, the artistic taste and skill of the designers manifests 
itself in the arrangement of the gables and ornamental 
chimney-stacks which break up the sky-line from every point 
of view, The interior framework is of steel. Heavy steel 
columns rest on a solid rock foundation, and these columns 
are carried up to the top of the structure, being rivetted 
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together by means of heavy cross-beams at each floor. The 
spaces between the steel floor girders are filled in with grano- 
lithic flooring, which is strengthened. by an elaborate system of 
steel wiring, and although these floors are very thin and light, 
they have withstood the test of heavy weights rolled over 
them, such as dynamos and other machines, many of which are 
placed on the upper floors. The utmost precaution has been 
taken with regard to the sanitary conveniences, which are 
isolated in two blocks entered from the corridors on every 
floor. The plumbing and the methods of heating and ventila- 
tion are of the most modern type, adapted to the special 
requirements of the school; the various- laboratories and 
workshops have elaborate systems independent of the general 
scheme throughout the building, some of them accelerated 
by fans and others by gas-burners, so as to immediately 
remove all obnoxious fumes. The whole exhausted air is collected 
through sub-ceilings under the corridors to two large foul-air 
shafts. Similar inlet shafts for pure air are placed on the 
opposite side of the building to feed the fans. Stone and iron 
stairways extend from the basement to the top of the building, 
and an escape balcony is formed on the main cornice with 
ladders tothe ground. Amongst the characteristic features of 
the facade to Suffolk Street, the doorway stands prominent, 
It is spanned by a wide, deeply-recessed, elliptical arch, 
enclosing four pairs of swing doors. It is rich in modelled 
ornament, and in the spandrels are figure-subjects, represent- 
ing various sciences. These are repeated inside, and form 
part of the decoration of the staircase hall leading to the stair- 
cases and corridors, which are also lined with enriched terra- 
cotta. The responsibility for the elaborate detail is due more 
especially to the architects, who supplied full-sized. cartoons for 
each particular ornament, and which, by judicious repetition, 
form a variety of combinations, the city arms being freely 
used along with ideal human, animal and foliated forms, 
reminding one of such buildings as Heidelberg Castle and the 
Renaissance buildings of southern France and Spain, The 
only decorated room in the interior is the large hall, and this is 
of an original and very pleasing character. The floor is of pitch- 
pine, arranged as parquet; the walls for two-thirds of their 
neight consist of a glazed ware dado, surmounted by a very 
richly-arcaded terra-cotta screen on the walls, the upper part 
being a flat old gold frieze, giving relief to the lower 
part. The ceiling, although not a high one in proportion 
to the size of the room, is panelled and moulded, and in 
keeping with the quiet and unobtrusive decoration of the room. 
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Bpecify the above stone. Full particulars and Professor 

Atfield’s Report of Analysis sent on application. Flooring 

J 


GETHING & GRICE, 


191-201 WARWIOX ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. 


JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.Q. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


BEGD. No. 60,808, 


Sole Proprietors: 


(IGHTINGALE & ¢o,, 


VENETIAN BLIND Gt. Grimsby. 


C= .LIMITED BPEOIALTY— 
RE W ORK. |- PERSHORES! BIRMINGHAM * Baltic” 
For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens — Redwood, 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c 


Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
‘Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. | 
Price Lists and I)Justrations post free on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1855, 
: Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry. London." 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITEOTS' DESIGNS. 


Prize Medal, 
Civerpool Exhibi. 


LONDON OFFICE :— tion, 1886; Awards . 
(70. FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. |fanitery, Exbibi 
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The platform is arcaded and panelled in oak and walnut. The 
library is finished in a similar manner to the hall, but with this 
difference—the decorative arcading will be supplanted by that 
best of all furniture, a wealth of literature. Here the students 
will have an opportunity of continuing their labours in quiet 
ease and retirement, for although there are immediately adjoin- 
ing workshops, with a variety of heavy machines running, yet 
by the use of electric motors all noise and vibration is confined 
to the rooms in which they are placed. There are three large 
lecture-rooms. Each of them gives accommodation for 250 
students, and has in connection with it preparation-rooms and 
stores. The lecture-tables extend as far as the longest way of 
the room will permit, and are fitted for experimental work with 
gas, electricity, water-tanks and fume-chambers. The windows 
are fitted with dark blinds to exclude light when lantern-slides 
are used ; and under the galleried seats are long rooms to be 
used for experiments in the measurement of light. The physics 
department occupies the first-floor west wing, towards Suffolk 
Street, and requiring ample light it has the advantage of the 
oriel windows, which give greater lighting-surface. The various 
rooms communicate, so that a long range for optical work can 
be obtained, whilst in close proximity are two dark rooms: for 
photography. Great steadiness being requisite in these rooms 
the benches are strongly framed, resting on the solid grano- 


lithic flooring and isolated from the wood floor. The elec- 
trical, engineering and telegraphy laboratories are in a 
similar position in the east wing. Adjoining them are 


the experimental dynamo and battery-rooms, connected with 
the source of motive-power in the basement. A most 
powerful electric current can be obtained, yet they are dis- 
tinctly removed from the vibrations and explosions of the gas 
engines. Drawings being important factors in all mechanical 
and building operations, the drawing-offices have ample day- 
light, while at night a well-diffused artificial light is furnished 
by the device of unveiled arc lamps. In the women’s depart- 
ment the only portion fully equipped is the botany-room ; the 
remainder will be fitted at no distant date with apparatus for 
classes mainly useful to women. At present they serve the 
useful purpose of giving relief to the other departments, some 
of which are already full to overflowing. The chemistry 
laboratories placed over the large lecture-rooms occupy ‘an 
important position, and from their extent and the necessity of 
having good light on every working bench they have skylights 
with a northern aspect. The organic and inorganic benches 
are separated by the balance and combustion-rooms (rooms 


within a room), requiring protection from the gases generated 
in the laboratory. Each working bench has a sink with three 
water-taps, an arrangement of glass pipes called a filter pump, 
and two gas taps, while each student shares with his neighbour 
a fume chamber exhausted by a down draught, with boxes 
leading to a fan chamber. : In addition to the large rooms, 
there are several other classrooms and lecture-rooms, a 
laboratory for mineralogy, and one for technical analysis. 
The metallurgical laboratory occupies an important place in 
the vast building. It is equal in area to the assembly- 


room and, library combined. The imposing range of 
coke-muffles. and gas-furnaces is over 150 feet in 
length, stretching along an _ internal wall, and the 


flues are collected before reaching the third floor irto two 
special stacks. Adjoining the muffles are six large glazed 
fume chambers, the fume being exhausted by gas-burners into 
trunk flues connected to the sub-ceiled ventilating corridors. 
The working benches are similar to those in the chemistry 
department, and in the centre of the room, for the teachers’ 
use, is a screened private room with special working benches 
for experiments. Adjoining are special rooms for delicate 
balances and stores, class lecture-rooms, and a room which will 
eventually be fitted up as a museum for ores and metals. The 
electro-metallurgy and bronzing laboratory has the appearance 
of being the most elaborately fitted in the establishment, as, in 
addition to the working benches, round the walls are vats, tubs 
and an array of electric leads and connections. Those vats 
where particularly noxious fumes are generated have the 
assistance of a large iron hood and extracting fan. Adjoining 
is a class lecture-room, balance-room and store. The iron and 
steel workshop is fitted with a comple system of counter- 
shafting, driven by a large electric motor, and here may be more 
particularly observed the novel method of transmitting power. 
The room is fully equipped with machines for turning, 
planing and boring. The mechanical laboratory is placed in 
the basement, and is designed to contain some very heavy 
testing machines. Already there are several placed in 
position, and appliances to illustrate. the mechanical 
powers, and when completed it will be one of the 
most interesting in the building, for here metals wiil be 
twisted, bent and torn asunder to illustrate their texture 
and quality. Metal workshops complete the suite on 
the basement level. They contain ranges of work-benches, 
with glass-fronted tool cupboards for each student, and groups 
of small lathes and other machines driven by separate motors. 


EAST INDIA PADOVU KK 


A HIGH-CLASS WOOD from the ANDAMAN ISLANDS and BURMAH, similar in appearance to the BEST MAHOGANY suitable for 


HOUSE BUILDING AND FITTINGS, ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, VENEERS, SHIP 


BUILDING, RAILWAY CARRIAGE WORK. 


A large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 36 inches wide at moderate prices, 


Constant Supply assured. 


SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, AND ALL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM THE 


AGENTS TO THE SHIPPERS, 


OGILWYVY,GILLANDERS & CO., 
67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Cc. LEARY & CO., 
WOOD BROKERS, 
108 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


OR FROM 


RADIATORS. 


National Direct-Indirect. 


Our Radiators are acknowledged to be the most Artistic, 

Efficient and Durable; the assortment is by far the largest ; 

our prices right for reliable goods. 

carried at our London warehouse enables us to serve our 
patrons on the shortest possible notice. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


The immense stock 


Detroit Ornamental. 


143 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 


HONE’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings. 


Operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, 


Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places, 


Manufacturers : 


HUGHES & LANCASTER, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


MaNWAclirers -— HUGHES & LANUASLEN, 10 Lteal vio ees ee 
Vol. LUf. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 42s, 6d. Offlce—176 Strand, London, W.C. 


Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
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The open area or yard makes it possible to light perfectly the 
numerous rooms. It covers another sub-storey still more 
intricate than those above described, viz that which has to do 
with the heating and ventilating system. Here we are over 
two large boilers, from which steam is conveyed into two large 
radiators, technically called “ pin-radiators,” from the thousands 
of projecting teeth interlacing, and through which the air is 
drawn as through a whale’s mouth, whilst being heated 
sufficiently to be blown by the fans along the labyrinth of 
flues to each room in the building. Heat and ventilation are 
obtained almost equally. throughout the 2,000,000 cubic feet 
of air space included in the building, The whole aerial con- 
tents are actually blown through the exhausts four or five times 
per hour, and can be heated so as to enter the rooms at from 
70 deg. to 89 deg. Some of the rooms are 350 feet distant by 
the flues from the heater, and it naturally follows that the 
apparatus is taxed to its fullest extent. ‘To illustrate the system 
each inlet ventilator has a red silk streamer floating in the air, 
and blue streamers show that the outlets are in thorough 
working order. The summer ventilators at the top are at 
present closed, the heated air falling to the floor before entering 
the exhausts. 


LONDON MASTER PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


CONVENED by the National Association of Master Plumbers, 
a meeting of London master men was. held at the Westminster 
Town Hall for the purpose of formally inaugurating a branch 
in the Metropolis, so as to promote the interests of its members 
and to raise the status of the trade generally. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. A. R. Marshall, who explained that the 
National Association was of but recent conception, having been 
formed in Leeds in May last. Nevertheless, its success had 
been phenomenal, and branches had already been established 
in} Manchester, Leeds, Bolton, Oldham, Leicester, Newcastle, 
Oxford, Barnsley, Bradford, Sheffield, Hull, Halifax, York, 
Blackburn and other provincial centres. All master plumbers 
would admit that organisation was necessary to protect the 
trade interests, and he had every reason to believe that 
a London branch would soon command much support. The 
proposal to formally inaugurate a London branch was then 
submitted, and adopted without discussion. Discussion ensued 
regarding the objects, and eventually it was agreed that these 
should be) (1) to raise generally the status of the plumbing 


trade ; (2) to prevent, if possible, the great bulk of the contract ! 


Bp Special Appointment fo ee 


work of the country being done at prices which are un- 
remunerative ; (3) to unite by a system of federation all master 
plumbers ; (4) to mutuaily protect and honour each other, and 
to act generally in concert for the protection of the trade; - 
(5) to support each other in cases of strikes or labour diffi- 
culties ; (6) to confine plumbers’ work to plumbers ; and (7) to: 
effect improvements in the contracting system. The rules of the 
branch were next submitted and adopted with slight amend- 
ment. Election of officers was then proceeded with, and, other 
matters having been dealt with, the proceedings terminated 
with the customary votes of thanks, 


PATENTS. 


[ This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Srom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) . 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, . 

22993. William Henry Sladdin, for “An automatic venti- 
lator for drains or other purposes.” . 

- 23102. James McCulloch, for “Improvements in and 
relating to window-sashes.” ; 

23104. Edward Henry Prew, for “Improvements in 
window frames, sashes, and fastening therefor.” 

23162. George Parrock, for “ Improved means for fastening 
and releasing the sashes of windows.” 

23183. William Barry Ferguson, for ‘New or improved 
window-sash fastener.” 

23201. Thomas Downie, for “Improvements applicable to 
window-sashes.” 

23216. Joseph Breeden & Co., Limited, and Francis. 
Breeden, for “ Improvements in flushing apparatus for water- 
closets and other places.” 

23229 Arthur William Adams, for “ Improvements in locks. 
or fastenings for securing sliding window-sashes.” 

23400. John Victor Boyd-Wilson, for “ Improvements in 
and relating to the floorings ana ceilings of buildings and the 
like.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in. 
Building matters. Infcrmation free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CO., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. : 


GH. 24.9. Ihe Yrince of Wales. 


PARQUETRY MOSAIC & WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 


STEINITZ & JEFFERISS, 
CHAS. STEINITZ & C0. 


| 45 GROVE LANE, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


Dap- ALL KINDS OF OAK FLOORS, from the CHEAPEST to the most EXPENSIVE. 


NOW READY, TWO 


FINE ETCHINGS OF 


WELLS AND CHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


By W. HANSON. 
PROOFS, PRICE TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS THE PAIR. 


A few signed Artists’ Proofs can be obtained, Price 2Is. each. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. 


SIZE of PLATES—Wetts, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 
CuHIcHESTER, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD. Publisher, 


LONDON, 1862, 1874; 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO 


AWARDS OBTAINED: 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family ; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London County Council, &c 
50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. 


LONDON, 


Photographs taken .and proofs delivered same day. 


14°77 STRAND, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Price Lists and Catalogues Free. . 


Ww .C. 


175 STRAND, LONDON. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. . 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


- 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor | 


T. Roger Smith, F.RI.B.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893.] 


“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- | 


sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 


There has been a considerable demand for the. back | 


numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
eee numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6a. 

each. 
, A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors oj signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* .* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 

appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 

ticularly requested that information of this description be 

forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . - 0 GO 6 
For Quarter Page . . ° ° ° cee ani0, O 
For Half Page ° ° ® ° ° ° » 416 0 
For a page ; . ° . - - 8 8 Go 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ° ° - oF 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; IS. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


| CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 31 —For Gymnasium, Classrooms, &c , 
at Gordon’s College and Grays School of Art. Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, 

AMBLE —Jan. 4—For Premises. Mr. George Reavell, 
Architect, Alnwick. 

BAILDON.— Dec 30 —For Building House. 
Architect, 11 Tanadeld Chambers, Bradford. 

BANGOR —Dec. 31 —For Extensive Alterations to Union 
House. Mr. Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 


BATLEY.—Dec. 39.—For Building Twelve Terrace Houses, 
Outbuildings, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. John H. Brearley, 
Architect, Commercial Street, Batley. 


BoDMIN.—Jan 24—For Alterations 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
Bodmin j 

BREIGHTMET.—For Rebuilding Portion of Crompton Fold 
Hall. Messrs. J. Grundy & Sons, Architects, 12 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. 
| BRIGHTON. — Jan. 6.— For Additions to Board School. 
Messrs. I. Simpson & Son, Architects, 16 Ship’ Street, 
Brighton. 

BRITISH West INDIES —Jan. 1.—For Construction of 
jan Iron or Steel Bridge 4o Feet Long by 17 Feet Wide, at 


Mr S. Jackson, 


and Additions to 
W. J. Jenkins, Architect, 


St. Lucia. Castries Town Board, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. 
BURNLEY. — Jan. 1.— For Liberal Club, 
Keighley, Architect, Nicholas Street, Burnley. 
Bury.—For Building Methodist Chapel and School. 
G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport 


CHESHIRE LINES.—Jan. 7.—For the Supply. of New 
Carriage Stock—Fourteen Six-wheeled First-class, Thirteen 
Six-wheeled Third-class, Ten Brake Thirds, Six Bogie Compos, 
Eleven Horse Boxes. Mr. Thomas Parker, jun, Carriage and 
Waggon Superintendent, M.S. and L. Works, Gorton. 


CHIPPING ONGAR.— Dec. 39.— For District Council 
Chamber and Offices. Mr. Charlies Pertwee, Architect, Bank. 
Chambers, Che]ms‘ord. 

CONGLETON. — Dec. 30.— For New Mill, Warehouse, 
Stables, &c. Mr. J. W. Rodger, Architect, 14 High Street, 
Cardiff. 

CROFTON.—Jan 8—For Construction of about 4,800 Yards 
Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Alfied Williams & Son, 18 Great 
George Street, S W. 

FERNDALE.—Jan. 7—For Alterations to Schools. 
Jacob Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Rhondda. 

GLASGOW —Jan 18.--For Building Refuse Despatch 
Works. Mr. D. McColl, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, 
Glasgow 

GREAT ELLINGHAM.—Dec 31—For Building Schools, 
Master’s House, &c. Mr. H. J. Green, Diocesan Surveyor, 
3¢ Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

HARROGATE —Dec. 28 —For Enlargement of Christchurch 
Schools. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 Svuth 
Parades leeds 


HUDDFRSFIELD—Dec. 31—For Supply of from 500 to 
603 Tons of White Lime tor Gas Purification, Mr. E. C. 
Lloyd, Town Clerk. 

HuLL—Dec 30.—For Rebuilding Hotel. Messrs. Smith, 
Brodrick & Lowther, Architects, Cogan Chambers, Hull 

MOLHERWELL.—Jan. 9 —For Construction of Additional 
| Filters, Clear Water-tank, &c, at Coldstream, Carlisle Con- 
| veyances provided for any sending in Names not later than 
| December 22. The Borough Surveyor, Town Ha'l, Mother- 
i well. 

RICKMANSWORTH —Dec. 28—For Erection of **Police- 
station. Mr. Urban A. Smith, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 


STEVENAGE —Dec 28—For Construction of about Six 
Miles of 12 and g inch Jron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers and 
Conduits, with Manholes, &c. Mr. Uiban Smith, CE, 41 
Parliament Stree’, S.W. 

ST GEORGE'S, HANOVER SQUARE.—Jan. 11 —For Execu- 
tion of Works and Supply of Materials for One Year. Mr. J. 
Livingstone, 1 Pimlico Koad, S.W. 

S1tYAL.—Jan. 23 —For Erection of Cottage Homes, Work— 
shop, Hospitals and Schools. Mr. J. B. Broadbent, 1 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

WALTHAMSTOW.— Dec. 27.—For Making-up and Paving 


Mr. Samuel 


Mr. 


Mr. 


with Concrete Fiags Sundry Streets. Mr. W. Holmes, 
A.M.I.C.E , Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
War DEPARTMENT.—Dec 30.—For Works, Repairs, 


Materials (unexpired portion of Triennial Contract). R. E. 
Office, 78 Grand Parade, Brighton. 
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West Ham.—Dec. 28 —For Supply and Fixing of about 
3,270 Yards of Oak Fencing. Mr. Lewis Augell, Town Hall, 
Stratford, E. 

WITHNELL.—Dec. 23.—For Construction of Works for 
Water-supply and Sewerage. Messrs. Brierley & Holt. Engi- 
meers, Blackburn. 


TENDERS. 


AMPFIELD. 


For Erection of School Buildings at Ampfield, near Romsey. 
Messrs. COLSON & SON, Architects, Winchester. 


H. Stevens & Co. , Southampton £1392 O10 
A. Targett, Hursley . : : 1,387 19 oO 
Musselwhite & Son, Basingstoke : : Hires () <e) 
Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth . : oa 17400 eeOlaeD 
Charles Grace, Clatford . : : ; 21. S20oRs BO 
W. Green, Meonstoke : : A a At. 2OoRE iT "O 
H. j. Kite, Salisbury . : : . Nr dey Cea ®) 
Goater, Sparsholt . - 1. 200MOnTO 
Goulding, Romsey 1,200 RmO} 0 
R Moody, jun., Salisbury. 1,279 17 1 
Draper, Chandler’s Ford . : : . /1,260)fouwig 
Wheeler & Son, Romsey . 5 : iP e240 7fo! “Oo 
F, Bascomb, Winchester . : 1.217400) (O 
W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth . § 1, (75 oO 
C. A. HUTCHINGS, Winchester (accepted ) 1,130 JO7}0. 


CHARD. 
For New Premises, for Mr. E. Gawler, Wholesale Grocer. 
Mr. E. J. SYMES, Architect. 
A. POOLE, Ilminster (accepted) . 224,550: 0 FO 


For New Grocery and Boot Shops, for Mr. W. Aplin. Mr. 
E. J. SYMEs, Architect. 
A. POOLE, I/minster (accepted ) - 21,000 70 60 


For New Bonded Stores, for Messrs. Mitchell, Toms & Co, 
Mr. E. J. SyMEs, Architect. 
A. POOLE, Ilminster (accepted ). 


\For Erection of the Happy Return Inn, for Messrs. Mitchell, 
Toms & Co. Mr. E. J. Symes, Architect, Somerset 
House, Chard. 

A. POOLE, Ilminster (accepted ), 


PE ee 


COLNE. 


For Building Bakery, Abattoirs, Retaining Wall, &c., Colne, 


for the District Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. 
GEO. BOWER, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 


J. & M. Hawley, Colne ; fe 43745 000 
J. R. Atkinson, Colne. : . 3,303 11 6 
Dent & Sons, Nelson A. ‘ 3295 0 O 
Lancaster Bros., Colne . : ‘ . » "13,166.70. 10 
MILES HIGGIN, Colne (accepted) . : «.. 3,120.46 50 


CORNWALL. 


For Construction of Sewer at Torpoint, for the District Council. 


R. Kent. . : : ; . . . 75s oe O 

J. Smale * . ‘ . . « . 2. 35 40,0 

Ip: Wavish e e *° ° ® 33 Io O 

RICKARD & SON (accepted e : : ‘ il 50-0 
FENTON. 


For Erection of Fenton Church of England Schools, for the 


Rev. and Hon. Leonard Tyrwhitt, on behalf of the 
Managers. Plans and Quantities by Messrs. R. SCRIVENER 
& Sons, Hanley. 


Brayford, Tunstall . ‘ : . £1,563 oO 
Cornes, Hanley : . - “ “ 1,535 -0 & 
Godwin, Hanley . : . : : oI THS40- 0 
Bennett, Burslem : : oT A754 10 Ste 
Tompkinson & Bettelley, Longton : : + 21j3672 ‘oo 
Bagnall, Fenton ‘ : : 1j297="'0"-0 
EMBREY, Fenton (accepted ) 1,292 12 9 


HANLEY. 


For Heating New Schools, Canedon Road, Hanley, for the 


Hanley School Board. Mr. E. E. SCRIVENER, Architect 
to the Board, Hanley. 


Rue. McRidder, Liverpool. ; . £350 0 O 
Acme Ventilating and Heating Co., Liverpool 333 15 O 
F. W. Barker, Hammersmith, W. - 83 IotiORG 
Evans & Matthews, Cobridge Z . \$2g1stonD 
J. King, Limited, Liverpool ; : ; . “242-150 
Rosser & Russeli, Birmingham , ‘ “ . 240 0:0 
Jackson & Co., Birmingham 4 : 4 peme dt BE} 
Bacon & Co., London . > j : : - 395°90 fo 
E. Peake, Fenton ; : : . 190° 40 
Shore & Son, Hanley . ; - 1982 40s 
Trusswell & Son, Newcastle . 3 165 Pa 
T. Elliott & Sons, Manchester . ‘ 126 00 
BACON & Co.’s No. 2 Estimate with Radiators 

(accepted ) . : . : : ° : . 175-7 O20 


___THE SUNBURY BLincrusta=Udalton. vz NERA PET a 


DADOES, FILLINGS, FRIEZES. 


— SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895. — 


PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 


CEILINGS at I/- per Yard, 2I inches wide. 


€REDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Solo Patentoos and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, W. 72.272" | 
SOLID IN COLOUR! 


SOLID IN RELIEF! 


‘ Lincrusta-Walton, 
Telephone No. 3,769. 


SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


= LLL MMM MM 


LEGGOTT’S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, 


BEST 


IN EVERYTHING. 


With their Improved 
“SILENS” OPENERS, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, aie 


LARGE STOCK always on hand. 


Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. “ho'suats ns enor 


Reading Cases for the Architect. —Price Two Shillings. Office : 175 Strand) ee W.C. 
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HUNSLET. 


For Building Children’s Homes, for the Hunslet Guardians, 


W. Lolley, mason and brickwork 
S Copley, joinery : 
W. Baker, plumbing 
J. Season, slating 

J. P. Mountain & Sons, pl 
C. Dawson, painting 


astering 


Total 


LONDON. 


For New Sorting Office, Sydenham. 
A. G Gee. : é ; 
Holliday, Pearson & Co. . 
West Bros. 
Balaam Bros. . : 
W. H. Lorden & Son 
T. White & Son 
J. Potter 
J. Palin & Sons 
Staines & Son , 
Peacock Bros. . 
E. P. Bulled & Co. . 
H. LENEY (accepted ) 


For Construction of Brick-faced Concrete River and Dock 
Retaining Walls and otherWorks, Bull. Head Dock, for the 


Rotherhithe Vestry. Mr. NORMAN: 
veyor to the Vestry 
T: Smart . 
Kirk & Randall 
Colwell & Hazel 
- §. Chafen . : 
. Godfrey & Liddlow 
. J. Watson F 
- Pedrette & Co.. 
G. Munday & Sons 
A. C, Simmons 
J. Dickson 
J. Band . 
B. Cooke & Co. 
J. Shelbourne & Co. : , : 
T. ADAMS, Wood Green (accefied ) . 
SPRAGUE & CoO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

. COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
: lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ae 4LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUEH'S TABLE 


S, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C,, ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND: DESPATCH. 
Equal to pibomeephy and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., °° Susser LANE. 


) y LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged,.“ Reduced, Coloured. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
: descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 

Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen Continuous, Sheets, &c., sent 


on application 3 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


“DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant, 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 

Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
— Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


RE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, £.c..| *@ 


, Lower Rotherhithe. 


LONDON—continued. 


For Alterations and Improvements in Bowling Green Lane, 
Clerkenwell, Board School. 


pee BBP a, Ge Caan Pee © armen’ ©, . £1,986 0 0 
. 656 ae C. Dearing & Son . ‘ . 1,878 Oo 
; 343.0 0 Staines & Son . é 1,877). 0, @ 
: = Polesiod o LL... 6 Ry Roberts’; 1,827 0 oO 
135 0 0 R. A. Yerbury & Sons 1,800 0 © 
x etre y G. Munday & Sons... ee tts. Oe RCs 
A . £6,437. 0 o| For Erection of Combined Cookery and Laundry Centre in 
Haseltine Road School, Lower Sydenham, 
W. Downs . é ’ . £1,899: @, o 
E. Proctor . - : . eo ol, 202 purer 
Garrett & Son . F : : : 1,727 Oo 
, _ £2.t78 14 0 W. King & Son ; 3 : : ,709 10") O 
i pie 3 o | J. Otway ft Mil lt 1,691 0 © 
3 . 2,323 0 O F. G. Minter ‘ ; : 1,675 © © 
: . 2,287.0 0 A. Black & Son . “ . T6047 O20 
: 2,270) On.0 J. Smith & Sons : ° 1,659 0 oO 
i , 2,243 0 0 E. Triggs . - : shy 5 OD an Onn 
; 2,222 © O J. & C. Bowyer. . «+ 1,563 Oe © 
, 2,197 0 O W. Akers & Co. “ Being St ; . 1,525) 0} o. 
: 211 S4OTLO Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works, 
2,183 0 Oo Limited. ji : : , ; «VeTyStahsgo. Oo 
. 2,177.0 ©| For Erection of Manual Training Centre in Lyham Road 
Sk 2yh5920'} 0 School, Brixton. 
W. Downs , ? j : ~ £1,496 “0. & 
Holliday & Greenwoo é . . . 146604 0850 
L. Whitehead & Co.. ; : ' 1,430 0 O 
OS cate Sur: W. Akers & Co. SM i eghee eh AP hn Age °.0 
. & C. Bowyer. ; - , 1,330°'0' oO 
tines eae ‘ 2 1 GarretijGa Sone Win eis) 4% 1,328 !0 © 
ye a 5122 ror 8 Peacock Bros... : . 1,280 TE. oO 
3 4 Zort Ate E. Triggs . : : : . . %,272''2° 6» 
. 4,954 5 9 | For Enclosing, Draining and Tar-paving Land in Connection. 
- santa! 3e03 with Forster School, Lower Holloway. eit 
. en d0Lorao. 9 Marchant & Hirst : : : : £957, 2 o& 
+ A AT 3eO) 0 Dove Bros. . : 5 ~ 554, 0. O 
: 4,304. 0 O H. Knight & Son ae 5520 O 
; 4,198. 0 O W. T. Ballard : 526 18 Oo 
; 45130. 01 0 J. Grover & Son . ; 520° 0. 
. 4,078 0 Oo F. Britton : o BES LS eX 
3, Olsaleyio G. Kirby - : a 5O0e Om. OF 
a7 2501 Slt Stevens Bros, : 505 10 Oo 


‘QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 156. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. ld. 


DN ee a a) 


BLU E 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


| STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E. 
Se a 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOCINGS, 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


-AFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2 pss TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
as ies’? Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
= paaeree copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


READING CASES. 


BEADING CASES.— A New well-made 
Reading Case for “THE ARCHITECT is 

can be supplied on application to the Publisher, 
price 2s. 
175 Stran 


6d.—Address, P, A. GILBERT WooD, 
d, London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Eléctrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices, 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROG RAPHIC DEPT., 
T Victoria. St., Liverpool. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up tw 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampies, 


SE OMAR ORES: COntt VER us 


ELLAMS’ DUPLIGATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING.. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 
ELLAMS, [2 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
iss @ ial) @ sine 


ore Ener CERES 


OCK PAVING. 


ZZ (MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM). 
For Churches, Sehcols, 
ffices, &e. 
St Estimates and full partteulars- 
; on application to 
|THos. GRECORY & CO. 


Wood PAVING AND STEAM 


1 JOINERY WORKS, 
Mi! Clapham Junetion, S.W. 


OLUME LIII. OF TAE ARCHITECT. — 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and: Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercia) 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN GHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, .C.; 
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For Enlargement of School Board Offices in Homerton Terrace. 
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For Providing and Fixing System of Low-Pressure Hot-water 


H. Knight & Son ; . £1,839 0 O Apparatus for Warming Extension of Gipsy Road School, 
W. Gregar & Son . A A il OjeeOmO West Norwood. 

C. Dearing & Son 4 : 81,705 @ Oud J age Ee Mayes, Were a” p : ; ‘ . £335. 9) 0 
J. Grover & Son . 1,686 0 0 J.C. &J S Ellis, Limited . : ; » (209: 20 80 
Cy CORD wees ; ‘ . 1,666, 0° 0 Purcell & Nobbs. ‘ ; : 5 5 +4290 Goro 
McCormick & Sons . : F : - iy hO Leet O W. G. Cannon & Sons : : : . 2. 2937 50 yo 
Vernall, Danes & Co. é : : T,502 4010 J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . ; : .. 269 soo 
T. White & Son % : < ; 1,498 Oo O Vaughan & Brown, Limited : ‘ 5 ." 3280 .0mo 
D. Charteris’ f.-"'Sen ae eee cs 1,447 © O| For Removing Partitions in the Boys and Girls’ Departments 
W. Shurraur mie VOSS a tye int C4709 5 RRO SC of the Wolverley Street School, Bethnal Green, and 

for Extending the Present System of Low-pressure Hct-water Substituting Sliding Glazed Partitions, z 
Apparatus to the Enlargement of Fair Street School, G. Munday & Sons — . 4 apie - £376 0 Oo 
Horselydown, and also for Providing and Fixing a D, Gibb, & Con) 305% ial? . . 369 9 Oo 
Trentham Boiler. Staines & Son, . . . 297 9 O 

Maguire& Son. . . + 538 190 o| W. Martin. . . > + oo eee 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 490 0 O T. White & Son , : : : . : «2200 On 0 
W. G. Cannon & Sons 469 © ©O| For Warming St. Dunstan’s Road School, Hammersmith, 
j. & F. May. : 461 0 Oo and Providing a New Boiler to Replace the Present 
J. F. Clarke & Sons : : : ot 4020.0 Boiler. 

For Providing Acditional Heating Surface to Improve the J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co, . =. we £314 8 OO 
Efficiency of the Existing Low-pressure Hot-water J. & F. May : . . . . - 304 0 0 
Apparatus at the Latchmere School, Battersea Park G. Davis. : . 296 0 O 
Road. W. G. Cannon & Sons 280 0 O 

J. & F. May a ‘ ‘ tO LeO.nO J. Fraser & Son . . . : - 245 0 0 
~G, Davis. : : , Bley ro fe) J. F. Clarke & Sons : : ; 220 0 0 
J. C. & J. Ellis, Limite 152 10 © | For Structural Alterations in Infants’ Department of the York 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. I5I 10 O Road School, King’s Cross. 
‘Purcell & Nobbs. 143 0 0 C Dearing& Son... » £239 0 0 
J. F. Clarke & Sons . 140 0 O McCormick & Sons A . 12262090 
J. Fraser & Son . 116 “9 oO W. T. Ballard : : ; : 0,222 T'S 
Duffield & Co. . : : : : PL? aOmnO T. Cruwys . - : r - : F - 210 0 O 
>For Structural Alterations in Infants’ Department of Vauxhall Stevens Bros... : : . . : 203 10 O 
Street School, Lambeth. F, Britton . : : : . 202 0 O 
W.&H. Castle . ; .£193 0 o| For Providing Additional Heating Surface to Improve the 
W Downs. : . ee t09 FOr Oo Efficiency of the Hot-water Apparatus at the Ivydale 
Holliday & Greenwood 159 0 O Road School, Nunhead. 
W V. Goad : FZ0,, O79 J. F. Clarke & Sons . ‘ ‘ ; i L175 Soleo 
J. Marsland 138 0° 0 J. Fraser & Son . : : : 5 169 0 O 
Rice & Son 127, 20 eo Russell & Co... : ‘ ‘ , 159 Io oO 
J. C. Chalkley : ff LR te be Te: J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited . 131 17 0 
B. E. Nightingale ; * 120 10 0 Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 123 0 0 
Maxwell Bros., Limited : ; 109 0 O W. G. Cannon & Sons ; : 98 0 O 


HAM 


ILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COT.OUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and HTX WD CO 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccad 


MP LETTE In any Loeality, vide 


illy ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Baeds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 10 Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


RITCHIE & €O., 


“ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Workers. 


LUX-CALOR 
Stove 
Manufactu rers. 
-ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Exec: ted 


Signs, Grilles, 
L.fts. 


_LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


¥ bin enables it to be 
¥} used effectively on,the 


# no penknife or other 


| your thumb, on the 


THE GRIP ”’ 
DRAWING PI 


N. 
PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


IN HHH 
\W) 
I) 


i Rt } 


The extraordinary 
holding power of this 


edges of the paper 
without making any 
holes therein. 

It is perfectly flat in os 
its work, and requires & 


lever to withdraw it. 
To insert it place 


top and revolve Pin 
towards you. 

To withdraw it 
simply reverse the 
action of the thumb or, 5 

\ use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 
To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER, 
DARTMOUTH STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. » 


ROOFING FELT 


ee 93 
INOCOROUS FELTS. THE “POTTER 
me ROOFING FELT is a 
No. 1, 6/6 ; No. 2, 8/- Specially Prepare’ Felt. 
No. 3, 9/6 per Roll, 


In Rolls 25 yds. long by 
FOUNDATION 82in, wide. 


FELTS. . a 
No. 1, 6/6; i ™ qi 
wm is mt Carriage paid to an. 
No. 2, €/-; Station on’ 3 Rolie and 
No. 3, 9/6 per upwards. 


Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 
5,000Rolls in Stock. 


AWARDED 
17 GOLD 
AND 
SILVER 
MEDALS, 


ANDREW POTTER. Manufacturer,Wolverhampton, 


Makers to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 


READING CASES. 
EADING CASES.—A New well-made Read- 


ing Case for ‘‘ THE ARCHITECT" can be supplied o 
application to the Publisher, price 2s. 6d. pars es Ee 
Address—P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Roll. 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Co. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ORNAMENTAL TILES For} 


ALLS & FLOORS. 
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LONDON—continued. 
and Additional Cloak 


for Providing a’ New Corridor 


Accommodation, &c, in the Boys’ Department of the 


Ricardo Street School, ye 


T. H. Jackson . . } : 
yeacyoeit” ¢ ; ; : : 
G. Barker . ; ° : : : 
J. T. Robey. : - ; : : 
D. Gibb & Co, . ‘ é - ; 
J. F. Holliday. . : : : 


T. White & Son . ‘ ; - 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


£197 
192 
160 
154 
145 
145 
128 


Coo0o0o000 0 


o0o00o0000 


for Erection of Grammar School and Technical Building, for 


the Rawlins Charity, 


GEORGE H, BARROWCLIFF, Architect, Loughborough. 


Kirk & Fletcher ‘ : hs si 
J. T. Ball, Barrow . ” : ; 
A. Faulks : 5 : § . 4 


T. Barker & Son : 4 
Watson & Lovett : 
W. F. Harding. . 

J. Sanders, Quorn 

B. Fewkes, Quorn, . : 
W. Moss & SON (accepted aaa. 
W. Corah (withdrawn) : 


For Erection of Parochial Hall and St. 


“£2 947 

; 2,910 
6 . 2,849 
: ; 2/820 
2,764 


2,720° 


: - 2,715 
5 ee 25 7.05 
. 2,686 

2 646 


OLOLOTO nO POLO" G10, 0" 


Quorn, near Loughborough. Mr. 


©o00000 0000 


Peter’ s Sunday 


School, Loughborough. Mr. GEORGE H. BARROWCLIFF, 


Architect, ey aes 


- W. Corah . 4 j . 
W. F. Harding. : F 5 g 
T. Barker & Son F ‘ : 

.W. Moss & Son ‘ : ‘| : 


Watson & Lovett . - ? 
A. FAULKS (accefied) : . 


SEAFORD. 


. £2,464 
2,421 
2,399 
25392 
2,380 
2,339 


oo00000 


For Erection of Baker’s Premises in Claremont Road, for Mr. 


R. Lambe. 
H. E. Cruttenden, St. Leonards 
Padgham & Hutchinson, St. ae 
L. H. Berry, Seaford 

' C. Marling, Seaford . : 
‘F. D. Foorp, Hastings (accepted pe alae 


eel 2 PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over a C000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
ijl la 

Specially adapted for Con. 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 
** ECLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Band, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days 
The finest, most plastic, best 
* gand- carrying and cheapest 

Cement in the market. 

Sbaeiklly adapted toe laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Cras Lowe, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, phd Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
one me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 37 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Llustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 188 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free; on roller, Ninepence. 


*WORKERS Ke A fe a LF ADA 
IN j - 0. 


8TEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI- 
B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S. W. 


Mr. Wn. CooPER, Architect. 


. £1,184 
992 
953 
894 
firs enh andre sah 


Rees 


GooOoo°o 


R.WAYGO0D & CO. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


For Erection of New Schools at PenkhulJ, for the School 
Board of Stoke-on-Trent. Plans and Quantities by Messrs. 
R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Hanley. 


5,499 
5,450 
53333 


T. GODWIN, Hanley (accepted ) 
C. Cornes, Hanley ° ; 
J. Bagnall, Fenton 


Jones, Wolverhampton . : £6 246 0 Oo 
Ball & Robinson, Stoke 6,165 0 Oo 
L. Price, Stoke. 6, 3052 0 Oo 
N. Bennett, Burslem 5:750" CFO 
H. R. Embrey, Fenton 5,635 © Oo 
T. R. Yoxall, Stoke . 5,100 0 oO 
°o Oo 
ome) 
0 Oo 


WREXHAM. 
For Alterations and Additions at the Workhouse, Wrexham, 
Messrs. J. MORISON & SON, Architects, Wrexham. 
Turner Bros., Wrexham : - LES oO 210) 


Bates, Wrexham. 209 10 Oo 
Davies Bros., Wrexham 205 10 oO 
HULSE, Chester (accepied) . ie spay ak fe, 


For Additions and Repairs to Grove Park Schools, Wrexham. 
Boys. Gir's. 


Turner Bros., Wrexham “£2417 08 0 R LAS Ze Ono 

DAVIES BROS. (accepted). . stots 4.0 4620-263 

Henry Samuel, Wrexham 178 0 oO — . 
1251600 


Badwick, Rhostyllen 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE understand that Messrs Farquharson Bros. & Co. have 
removed their offices from Mildmay Chambers, 82 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C , to 85 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

Messrs. E. H. "SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied some of their patent Manchester grates to the 
new Cotton Exchange, Liverpool. 

THE Stafford Board of Guardians have accepted the tender 
of Mr. Jervis for constructing a fire-escape passage from the 
infirmary. 

THE Lancet says :—In view of the great importance in a 
sanitary respect of the work of plumbing, we have been for a 
considerable time engaged in an inquiry as to the relative 
efficiency and cost of plumbers’ s work. We have been much 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ne COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] (1871. 
LIMITED, 
HYDRAU LAI Cc Telegrams, Telephone, 
AND dRSP: 
‘‘TIMMER, LONDON.’ } Yi TT 862, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


OFFICE: 


— FALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOVER STREET, 
LONDON, 
a Pe Birmingham, Liverpool, 

Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES |24 Tavistock St., 
WITH PRICES. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT.| V 


Price Two Shillings. 
175 STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 


gta tata 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 

Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 

Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, e 
London, 1862, 
““Mcdel Dw elling,"’ 
castle Exhibition, 1887. a 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


c=) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


Electric and Hand-Power ser 


LIFTS. 


G48 ENGINES, 


se cranes, |BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60. 
&e. KESWICE, “CUMBERLAND. 


BADCES, EMBLEMS, CRESTS, MEDALS, 


s.E. For Guilds, Colleges, and Schools. 


Special Dies Cut on Advantageous Terms. 


PRATT & SONS, 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofe, 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 


CHALLENCE SHIELDS & CUPS, TROPHIES, ETC. 


Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


OLUME LIII. OF THE ARCHI!ECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
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suck by the absence.of any definite information as to the 
jatter’point, and have as far as possible endeavoured to supply 
the deficiency. Our inquiry is now practically completed, and 
we propose to publish in the course of a few weeks the results 
of our commissioners’ investigations. These investigations 
have been undertaken independently, by us, and we are solely 
responsible for the result. We have thought, however, that 
their value would be enhanced if the report were submitted to 
the criticism of experts. The Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
very courteously and readily fell in with our views and appointed 
a committee to consider our report and make suggestions or 
criticisms thereon. The committee have devoted much time 
to this work, and we shall have great pleasure in printing their 
report as an addendum to our own. Their criticisms, whether 
destructive or the reverse, will be equally welcome. 


VARIETIES. 


At Burton-on-Trent an engine-driver was fined 2/ and 
costs, as it was admitted that he had been burning the gas by 
means of an indiarubber connection between the service-pipe 
and the house fittings. 

A STAINED-GLASS window has been: placed in Tettenhall 
Church to the memory of the late Mrs. T. B. Cope, a daughter 
of the late Sir Rupert Kettle. The window, which: has been 
given by Mr. T. B. Cope, consists of two panels, containing 
figures of St. Michael and St. George. 

AT the suggestion of the Duchess of Abercorn, a committee 
has been formed in the city of Londonderry for the purpose of 
erecting almshouses :as a memorial of the late Mrs. Alexander, 
late.wife of the Bishop of Derry. 1 

A CORRESRONDENT states that the picturesque and historic 
church known‘as Notre Dame de Sablon, or’ Notre Dame des 
Victoires, in the Rue de la Régence, is at last to be restored. 
The church was founded in the early part of the fourteenth 
ceatury by the Guild of Crossbowmen. 

THE plans committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
sanctioned the erection of new buildings of the value of 4,500/. 
. Av was stated at the meeting of the Liverpool lighting com- 
mittee that the estimate of 50,coo/. for next year includes the 
expense of: illuminating all the now unlighted courts and back 
passages, also the main arteries leading into the city, &c.. 
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And many 
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SANITARY—Ni 


A COTTON mill at Bolton has been destroyed ‘by fire. The 
damage is estimated at 30,000/, One hundred and thirty 
workers are thrown out of employment. sae tp 


At the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court there were eighteem 
applications, and out of that number six warrants were granted. 
A warrant was granted for certain deviations in. the plans 
already passed in connection with the new skating. rink at St. 
Stephen Street. 


THE vicar and churchwardens of Stratford-on-Avon parish 
church have announced a reward for information as to the 
person or persons who a few days ago got upon the.roof of the 
chancel and committed serious damage to the piping and other 
lead-work. To gain access to the chancel roof persons would 
have to ascend the steps: of the belfry from insidé the church, 
and the belfry door is supposed to be kept locked. 


AT the meeting of the Highley Parish Council, Bridgnorth, 
it was decided to inform the Great Western Railway Company 
of the urgent need of a bridge over their line at Highley Station, 
the level-crossing being a danger to young and old’who have 
sv constantly to pass it. 4 


f 


Lorp RowTon’s model lodging-house for men in the King’s. 
Cross Road, which has recently been completed at a cost of 
nearly 40,000/., will be opened during the first week of January. 
The building affords sleeping accommodation for 800 men. 


THE works committee of Marylebone Vestry having con- 
sidered the desirableness, in the interests of economy, of 
obtaining sea or unfiltered water for the purpose of street- 
watering, sewer-flushing, &c., and having received information 
from the-vestries and district boards of London.as to the: 
quantity and cost of water hitherto used by them in this con- 
nection, propose to convene a conference of delegates from 
these bodies on the subject. . 


THE National Theatre in Buenos Ayres has been completely 
destroyed by fire. 


AN explosion of gas took place at the residence of Mr. 
Jacob Jones, Elwy Street, Rhyl. Considerable damage was 
done. The explosion was heard all over the town. ' 


AN inquiry has been held at the Town Hall, Leigh, into the: 
application of the Leigh Joint Hospital Board to borrow 
17,0co/. for hospital purposes. Mr. E. Williams, clerk to the 
Joint Board, explained that Astley Hall and grounds were: 
purchased by the Leigh District Council for a sanatorium, but 
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ago it was agreed to form a Joint Hospital 
g the Leigh, Atherton and Tyldesley District 
Leigh Rural District Council, and purchase 
istrict Council the building and site for 
4,7752. 85., 80 as to provide a joint hospital for the whole district, 
which has a population of nearly 80,00c/. The scheme was to 
use the present building as an administrative block, and erect 
4a new and commodious building to contain forty beds for 
patients suffering from infectious disease. The present build- 
ang had been overcrowded two or three times. Mr. J. H. 
Stephen, engineer to the Joint Board, explained the plans, and 
said the site occupied 16} acres. 

Mr. RITCHIE, president of the Board of Trade, has 
promised to receive a deputation on behalf of the Light Rail- 
ways Association of Great Britain on Thursday, February 13. 

A NEw fire-brigade station has been opened at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne. ‘The building is the former school of art, con- 
verted to its new purpose at a cost of 35¢/. 


some two years 
Board, comprisin 
Councils and the 
from the Leigh D 


UNOCCUPIED HOUSES IN EDINBURGH. 


In a recent article in the Scotsszan on the housing of the 
poor in Edinburgh, it was shown that at Whitsunday 1895 
there were 1,284 unoccupied houses, divided as follows :— 
Under 6/. of yearly rental, 4c7; 6/. and under 102, 206; 107. 
and under 20/, 206; 20/ and upwards, 251. The return has 
now been made up to Martinmas (November) last by Mr. 
Laing, the Burgh assessor, and it now appears that at the date 
the total number of unoccupied houses in the city was only 388 
of all classes, divided as follows :—Under 62s. 76 Ol: 
and under 10/2, 20; and under 2c/., 413; and 20/7, and 
upwards, 251. The difference between Whit Sunday and 
Martinmas—viz , 896—is accounted for as follows :— Occupied, 
691 ; demolished, 37 ; uninhabitable, 48 ; withdrawn for various 
reasons from the market, 120. 

Notwithstanding the continued demolition of old property, 
there are still a few houses available for the poorer classes in 
the centre of the city. But since Whit Sunday the numbers 
have rapidly diminished. In St. Giles’s, for example, the 
number of houses under 6/. have fallen from 104 to 16 in 
the, six months ; in George Square, from 35 to 5; in St. 
Cuthbert’s, from 23 to 3; in St. Leonard’s, from 49 to 14; in 
Canongate, from 52 to 7 ; in St. Andrew’s, from 50 to7; and 
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from 38 to 14, There has been also a marked 
diminution in the number of available houses of 6/7. and under 
toZ. In St. Andrew’s ward in the six months they have 
decreased from 17 to 2; in the Canongate, from 32 to 4; in 
St. Cuthbert’s, from 14 to 1; in George Square, from 25 to! ; 
in St. Giles’s, from 35 to 3; and in St. Leonard’s, from 21 to 2. 
Of this class of house, which is most sought after by the 
artisan with a modest wage, there is a very small margin 
now available—only 20 throughout the entire city. 


in St.’ Bernard’s, 


——————————————— 


BLOW-P/PE WORK. 


the District Council for Edinburgh and 
the East of Scotland of the National Registration of Plumbers, 
and in conjunction with the classes for plumbers in the Heriot- 
Watt College, a lecture, illustrated by the exhibition of a new 
oil-blast lamp, was given recently in the college by Mr. James 
Macdonald, R.P., on “ Blow-pipe Work.” There was a large 
attendance, and Principal F. Grant Ogilvie occupied the chair. 
Mr. Macdonald, in the course of his lecture, said that the object 
he had in view in devising and constructing that lamp was to 
get a handy, reliable tool which could be used for the various 
kinds of soldering and jointing in plumber-work, so as to 
overcome the difficulties entailed by the use of the chauffer, 
solder-pot, and irons, &c, all of which necessitated the use, 
of coal. By means of that lamp he was now able to 
dispense with coal, chauffer, solder-pot and irons. At 
this stage an exhibition of the practical use of the lamp 
was given by a number of workmen under the supervision 
of the lecturer. The lamps were lit and applied to the 
soldering of pipes, the whole work being done quickly and 
satisfactorily. Proceeding, the lecturer said that plumber-work 
had been entirely revolutionised within the last few years. Old 
methods and old forms of appliances were continually changing, , 
and he was not aware that they had yet attained at perfection. 
The age in which they lived might.truly be said to be character- 
ised by a restless spirit of researc 


h and enterprise. That state 
of matters need not be looked upon with the slightest appre- 
hension, as it was fraught with immense advantage to the com- 
munity at large. The lamp he had shown that night was a 
little contribution on his part to simplify and cheapen the 
execution of plumber-work. He claimed that the lamp was a 


distinct labour-saving appliance, and he hoped he had demon- 
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strated to their satisfaction that the various processes of solder- 
ing could be executed with that appliance more economically 
than by some of the existing methods. Questions were then 
invited, and, these being answered, the proceedings closed with 
a vote of thans to Mr. Macdonald and to the chairman. 


CRhYSTAL PALACE SC100L OF ENGINEERING. 


THIS school has completed its twenty-third year, and the 
certificates earned by students in the session just ended were 
distributed on Friday in the lecture theatre at the Palace by 
Mr. W. R. Galbraith, C E. There was a good. attendance. 
Mr. R G. Hodson, superintendent of the art, science, and 
literature classes under the Palace Company, read the ex- 
aminers’ report, which was favourable to all three sections of 
the school—the mechanical, civil and electrical. 

Mr. Galbraith, addressing himself chiefly to students 
finishing their education, said that although more railways of 
the ordinary type were to be promoted in the coming session, 
and the country was to be covered with a network of light 
railways, the theory of the survival of the fittest might have to 
be applied to his hearers, for hitherto the supply of young 
engineers had more than kept pace with the demand. On the 
other hand, new resources were opening almost daily. Ifthe pro- 
spects looked black in the South American Republics, where 
everything was bright a few years ago, there were new fields in 
Africa, China and the Crown Colonies, and new branches of 
the profession in connection with sanitation, electricity and 
mining. 

Mr. G. T. Rait, chairman of the Crystal Palace Company, 
thanked the examiners, Mr. Carleton F. Tufnell, Mr W. B. 
Clark and Mr. H F. Parshall, for their services, adding with 
pleasure that Mr. Clark was an old student of this school. 

The principal of the school (Mr. J. W. Wilson, C.E ), con- 
gratulating the students on having worked harder than in any 
previous term, said that 1,150 had passed through the school 
since its foundation. Eleven had gained the bronze medal, the 
highest distinction offered by the school. On the present 
cccasion it was given, as they knew, to Mr. C. W. Wales, 
and it was a remarkable fact that his brother had won it before 
him. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ENTRANCS, BISHOPSGATS INSTITUTra. 


COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF ST, HILDEBERT, GOURNAY.—VIEW ~— 
ACROSS THE NAVE INTO THE NORTH TRANSEPT. 


COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF ST. HILDEBERT, GOURNAY.—WEST FRONT... 


EPIDEMIC HOSPITAL, ABERDEEN. 


THE extensive additions and improvements which have been 


carried out at the City Hospital are now completed and opened. ’ 


In round figures, the new works have cost 20,000/, The 
administration block, which is situated in the centre of the 
group of buildings, with two pavilions on each side, has under- 
gone an entire rearrangement, including additional servants’ 
accommodation and a kitchen fitted up with all the ‘modern 
appliances for cooking and heating. ‘1he enlargement of the 
wards has been accoinplished by extension of Nos. 2 and 3, so 
as to provide additional accommodation for eighteen beds in 
each, and now making over 100 beds in the institution. The 
pavilions are of one flat, and each of the wards is 16 feet 
high, 18 feet long, and 24 feet wide. The whole of the 
original buildings were built in concrete, but the new 
additions are of granite. The extensions necessitated a 
complete rearrangement of the grounds, which now cover 
something like seven acres, and have been laid out attrac- 
tively in flowers and shrubbery. The whole of the front 
of the grounds has: been so planned as to front Urquhart: 
Road on the north side, in place of the south, that thorough- 


fare having been laid out since the hospital was originally built. — 


A new gateway and lodge to Urquhart Road has been con- 
structed, and the execution of this portion of the scheme. 
necessitated the knocking down of the old offices and sub- 
stituting new premises to serve both the internal and outside 
requirements of the hospital. 


infecting clothes. 
tectural work of the new hospital. 


This block has been fitted up 
with all the latest appliances for washing, ironing and dis-_ 
Mr. John Rust, jun., carried out the archi-. 
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SILVER GILT MACE FOR THE CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


THE design represents the leading idea 
of a mace, which is the delegated royal 
authority, exercised by the Lord Mayor for 
the time being. This consists in the repre- 
sentation on a large scale of the imperial 
crown (not the old royal crown) of the Sovereign, 
with orb and cross on summit, and the full 
blazon of the arms of the United Kingdom: 
in the flat centre of the dome. The fillet is 
set with real stones, namely, carbuncles, 
amethysts and moonstones, while the base- 
head, of size in proportion, is drawn in the 
style of the finest ancient examples. The 
treatment of the stem is in accordance with its 
use. The plain fluted columnar portion is 
that which will be against the shoulder when 
carried in state, while the lower plain portion, 
with a spiral band, is that which will be 
clasped by the hands of the mace-bearer. 
All the enamel work, therefore is placed above 
shoulder part. The artist has, however, en- 
deavoured to avoid the mere stick-like appear- 
ance of the stems of many old maces by a rich 
and novel arrangement of masses in the portion 
between the shoulder and the hand. A bold 
knop, with shell frames, has four typical heads 
indicating (1) Cotton Manufacture (central), 
(2) Commerce (Neptune), (3) Machinery 
(Vulcan), and 4 (Art). Below this in a broad 
band is a figure representing Manchester city 
in centre, with mural crown and sceptre of 
Commerce, surrounded by other figures indi- 
cating Cotton Manufacture, Applied Art, 
Chemistry, Mechanical Arts, Navigation, 
Engineering and Learning. 

The mace-head will have the city arms in 
full blazon, supported by the arms of the 
county of Lancaster and the Duchy, with 
talbots at either side carrying plumes. There 
also appears the Cross of St. George. This 
and previous ones are surrounded by suitable 
floral ornament—oak leaves, laurel, &c.—and 
are surmounted by appropriate crowns and 


coronets, The lower division of head has, in centre, an: 
allegorical figure of the winged and flying genius of Manchester 
offering the crown of reward to those distinguished in her 
various iadustries. Symbolic heads in medaliions occupy the 
sides with intervening emblems of prosperity, and another 
allegorical figure relating to the artistic and educational genius 
of Manchester will occupy a leading position on the reverse. 
The three brackets below mace-head have Lancaster roses, and 
the first division of stem bears in the intervals of festoons the 
crowned monogram of the city. The imperial roses in enamel 
decorate the first knop. The lower part of what is ca!led the 
shoulder column has a wheel and band ornament in repoussé, 
the bands indicating cotton cloth with pattern printed on it; 
the wheel, that by which cloth is manufactured. The other 
mouldings are strong and varied, with the ornament adapted to 
each. The band for the hands contains the various symbols of 
the industries of the city, while the bees of the interspaces 
point to industry itself The city crest is made use of as an 
appropriate near conclusion to. what is undoubtedly the finest 
mace in the country. 


THE CONTRACT SYSTEM IN GLASGOW. 


A LECTURE was given in the Building Trades Exchange by 
Mr. Robert Scott, measurer, Glasgow, on “ Some Conditions of 
Contracts.” He said that the conditions he proposed to deal 
with were those relating to the extent and character of the 
work in the contract, the variations, the extras and the 
appointment of arbiter. The extent and character of the 
work was usually determined by the plans and estimate, and 
it was necessary that plans should be carefully prepared, so as 
to give a true indication of the nature and extent of the work 
to be contracted for. The detail drawings furnished during 
the progress of the work should only be developments of the 
original plans. The estimate should contain an accurate 
representation of the nature, quality and measurement of 
the material and labour, each part being measured on a well- 
defined principle. In some cases such complete plans were 
not forthcoming; consequently proper estimates were not 
supplied, and when the work came to be executed details were 
found to have little or no relation to the original drawings, and 
disputes arose as to the prices for altered work. Mr. Scott 


1 proceeded to deal with the clause empowering architects to 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E.J. Poynter, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling 
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“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.’ By Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. A few Proofs 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. 

THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy Marks,R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

1, AN OFFERING TO CERES. 2. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 3. MINERVA VISITING THE 
MUSES. 4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W.HAmitton. Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole 
forming a very beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per set, Ten Shillings on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, Ten Shillings and Six Pence. 

THE HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By M. JuLesEuGeNnse LENEPVEU. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris 
Four Pictures on one Plate. 1. Domremi: Inspiration. 2. Orleans: Struggle. 3, Reims: Triumph. 4. Rouen: Martyrdom. Size 
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THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Kniaut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to ViscounT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B. 
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Price Two Shillings, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 

JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The Plates are uniform in size. 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—1. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 2. Breaking the Clod. 
3. View in North Wales. 4. Norman Arches. 5. Byland Abbey. 6. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 7. Dewy Eve. 8. Mousehold 
Heath. 9. CaderIdris. 10. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 11. Bamborough Castle. 12, The Interior of Norwich Cathedral, 13. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 14. Postwick Grove. 
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make alterations. He quoted the usual clause, commented on 
its elasticity, and advocated that the powers it contained should 
be as little taken advantage of as possible, sc that contractors 
might only be called upon to execute the work truly contracted 
for. In dealing with extras Mr. Scott pointed out that many 
items arose where contract rates did not apply, and that those 
should be priced at fair and reasonable rates. With regard to 
the question of appointing an arbiter, he said that in ordinary 
contracts it seemed to be the custom for the architect to 
appoint himself to the post. He pointed out that as the archi- 
tect was really agent for the proprietor, this was naturally 
objected to by the contractor. He stated that the general 
opinion was that in all cases the arbiter should be some proper 
qualified person mutually chosen ; and in the event of parties 
failing to agree on an arbiter, the arbiter should be appointed 
by the sheriff of the county. 


COMBINATION IN THE METAL TRADE. 


WITH reference to the recent reports as to a combination in 
the local metal trades, we have ascertained, says the Lzrming- 
jam Post, the following particulars :—An association, called 
“The Metal Manufacturers’ Association,” has been formed. 
The objects of the Association are for the regulating of the 
conditions of purchasing raw material whenever necessary ; 
the maintenance of fair selling prices, which at present are 
unremunerative owing to the severe “ cutting ;” and the forma- 
tion of an alliance with the workpeople. At present the 
membership is confined to firms or companies manufacturing 
metal, wire, brazed tubes, or rolling metal for hire. Several 
meetings have already been held, and on Tuesday last the 
rules of the Association were passed. A large proportion of 
the members of the trade have joined the Association, and 
there are a few firms opposed to the movement; but the 
promoters are confident that when the alliance with the work- 
people has been consummated all opposition will be at once 
removed. The services of Mr. E. J. Smith have been secured to 
effect the necessary organisation. We understand that a special 
committee will be appointed at the next meeting, whose duty will 
be to investigate all rumours of foreign competition, to ascertain 
the real position which foreign competition holds in the trade, 
and to recommend the steps necessary to be taken by united 
action to prevent such foreign competition from doing any 
injury to the trade. 


—_—Pr 


TIMBER SUPPORTS. 


As there are many timber bridges in the United States it was 
arranged by the American Association of Railway Super- 
intendents, Bridges and Buildings, to appoint a committee for 
the purpose of considering the strength of bridge and trestle 
and timbers. The committee came to the following con- 
clusions :— 

1. Of all structural materials used for bridges and trestles, 
timber is the most variable as to the properties and strength 
of different pieces classed as belonging to the same species, 
hence impossible to establish close and reliable limits of 
strength for each species. 

2. The various names applied to one and the same species 
in different parts of the country lead to great confusion in 
classifying or applying results of tests. 

3. Variations in strength are generaily directly proportional 
to the density or weight of timber. 

4. As arule a reduction of moisture is accompanied by an 
increase in strength; in other words, seasoned lumber is 
stronger than green lumber. 

5. Structures should be, in general, designed for the strength 
of green or moderately-seasoned lumber of average quality, 
and not for a high grade of well-seasoned material. 

6. Age or use do not destroy the strength of timber, unless” 
decay or season-checking takes place. 

7. Timber, unlike materials of a more homogeneous nature, 
as iron and steel, has no well-defined limit of elasticity. As a 
rule it can be strained very near to the breaking-point without 
serious injury, which accounts for the continuous use of many 
timber structures with the material strained far beyond the 
usually accepted safe limits. On the other hand, sudden and 
frequently inexplicable failures of individual sticks at very low 
limits are liable to occur. 

8. Knots, even when sound and tight, are one of the most 
objectionable features of timber, both for beams and struts. 
The full-size tests of every experimenter have demonstrated, 
not only that beams break at knots, but that invariably timber 
struts will fail at a knot, or owing to the proximity of a knot,. 
by reducing the effective area of the stick and causing curly 
and cross-grained fibres, thus exploding the old practical view | 
that sound and tight knots are not detrimental to timber in 
compressicn. 

9. Excepting in top logs of a tree or very small and young 
timber, the heart wood is, as a rule, not as strong as the 
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material further away from the heart. This becomes more 
generally apparent, in practice, in-large sticks with consider- 
able heart-wood cut from old trees in which the heart has 
begun to decay or been wind-shaken. Beams cut from such 
material frequently season-check along middle of beam and 
fail by longitudinal shearing. 

10. Top logs are not as strong as butt logs, provided the 
latter have sound timber. . 

11. The results of compression tests are more uniform and 
vary less for one species of.timber than any other kind. of test ; 
hence, if only one kind of test can be made, it would seem that 
a compressive test will furnish the most reliable comparative 
results. 

12, Long timber columns generally fail by lateral deflection 
or “ buckling ” when the length exceeds the least cross-sectional 
dimension of the stick by 20; in other words, the-column is 
longer than 20 diameters. In practice the unit stress for all 
columns over 15 diameters should. be reduced in accordance 
with the various rules and formule established for, long 
columns. 

_ 13. Uneven end-bearings and eccentric loading of columns 
produce more serious disturbances than usually assumed. 

14. The tests of full-size long compound columns composed 
of several sticks bolted and fastened together at intervals show 
essentially the same ultimate unit resistance for the compound 
column as each component stick would have if considered as a 
column by itself. ' : 

15. Moreattention should be given in practice to the proper 
proportioning of bearing areas ; in other words, the compressive 
bearing resistance of timber with and across grain, especially 
the latter, owing to the tendency of an excessive crushing stress 
across grain to indent the timber, thereby destroying the fibre 
and increasing the liability to speedy decay, especially when 
exposed to the weather and'the continual working produced by 
moving loads. 


GAS AND: ELECTRICITY. 


IN a report drawn up by Mr. A. P. Trotter, C.E., for the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Electric Light Company, an inter- 
esting comparison is made as to the cost of lighting by gas and 
by electricity, the figures given being based on a series of 
photometric tests. The lamps used in the electrical tests con- 
_ sisted of three Edison-Swan 16 candle-power Ico-volt lamps ; 
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three “ Gabriel” 16 candle-power 100-volt lamps, which were 
new; and one Edison-Swan “Sunlight” 109 candle-power 
lamp, intended to work at 100 volts. The comparison was 
made under fairer conditions than is usual in such tests, as 
good ordinary burners were used, in place of the Argand, so 
dear to the heart of the gas engineer when engaged in endeavour- 
ing to prove the superior economy of his product. These 
burners consisted of a “Christiania” burner tested with and 
without its opal globe, three steatite “ Union” burners of the 
Bray type, two of which were marked No. 5 and the other No. 6, 
and one slit batswing burner. The table of comparative 
results showed that under working conditions the old rule that 
pence per Board of Trade unit was equivalent to shillings per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas- is nowadays far from the truth. If 
lamps taking three watts per candle-power are used, Mr. 
Trotter estimates the relative value of pence per unit of elec- 
tricity and of gas per 1,0co cubic feet thus :— 
Electricity at 4¢. per. unit = gas at 2s. 4d. per 1,0c0 cub. ft. 
” 6d. 0” 35. 4d. ” ” 

99 8d. ” » 45. 4d. ” ” ; 
Altering the efficiency of the lamps has a considerable effect 
on the cost of lighting. Thus, with electricity-at 6¢: per unit, 
the cost of renewals per 1,000 candle hours is 1d@., and the cost 
of the light would be equivalent to that of gas at 4s. 2d. per 
1,000 cubic feet, two candles per hour being taken as the 
equivalent of 1 cubic foot of gas. Running the lamps at 
3 watts, the cost of renewals would be ‘2¢@, and: the cost of 
lighting equal to gas at 3s. 4d. If the efficiency of the lamps 
is raised to 2}.watts: per candle, renewals»may be reckoned at 
4d. per 1,000 candle hours, and the cost would be equivalent to 
gas at 35. 2d. 
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PRIVATE BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE private Bills deposited at, the Parliament office for the 
ensuing Session number 199, as against 170 last year. It was 
notified on Saturday that amongst the number placed in the 
office are the following :—Baker Street.and Waterloo Railway, 
Basingstoke and Wokingham Railway, Bexhill Water and Gas, 
Bideford, Westward Ho! and Appledore Railway, Bournemouth 
Gas and Water, Brighton Corporation (Improvements), Brighton 
Corporation (Water), Brighton Marine Palace and Pier, 
Brighton and Rottingdean Seashore Electric Tramroad, Bute 
Docks (Cardiff), Bute Docks and Rhymney Railway Companies 
Amalgamation, City and South London Railway, Ealing and 
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South Harrow Railway (Extensions), East London Waterworks 
(Height of Supply), East Surrey Water, Eastbourne Corporation 
Water, Eastbourne Water, Great Eastern Railway (General 
Powers), Great Northern London Cemetery Company, Great 
Northern Railway, Guildford Gas, Ilford, Barkingside and 
Chigwell Row Railway, Kensington (James Street Area) 
Improvements, Kent Water Board, Lancashire, Derbyshire 
and East Coast Railway, London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, London Corporation (Metropolitan Market), London 
County Council (Tramways), London and North-Western 
Railway, London Sea Water Supply, London and South Wales 
Railway, London Tramways, Manchester Ship Canal, Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, Metropolitan 
District Railway, Metropolitan Railway Company, Midland 
Railway, Millwall Dock, New River Company, North-Eastern 
Railway and Hull, Barnsley and West Riding Junction Railway 
and Dock Companies, North Metropolitan Railway and Canal 
Company, Petersham and Ham Lands and Footpaths, Rother 
Valley (Light) Railway, Portsmouth, Basingstoke and Godal- 
ming Railway, South-Eastern Railway, South Metropolitan 
Gas, Southwark and Vauxhall Water, Staines Reservoirs, 
Watford, Edgware and London Railway, Westminster Improve- 
ments, and Willesden Sewerage. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


THE annual report of the School Board for London 
has just been issued. The school accommodation. and 
attendance committee have conducted the scheduling of the 
children of London, and the numbers given show that, whereas 
in May, 1894, there were 816,648 children of the elementary 
school class, there were in May last 826,371. As to the pro- 
vision of accommodation in efficient schools for the children, 
the report states that in 1871 there were only 261,138 places 
available for ordinary day scholars. Up to Lady Day, 1894, the 
Board had provided 458,143 permanent school places, while there 
were 259,652 places in non-Board schools—a total of 715,795. 
This accommodation was increased in the year by 12,979 places, 
making the total 728,774. There wasa decrease of 1,131 places 
in non-Board schools, which figure is taken into account in the 
total increase of 12,979. In addition to the increase named 
the Board projected accommodation for 58,692, so that in 
March the existing and projected accommodation was for 
787,466—an increase of 24,504 on the figure for March, 1894. 


Another comparison may be made with 1871. In that year the 
number of children was 574,693, and, as the Board deduct 
12} per cent. from the sum total of the children actually 
enumerated, it was estimated that 454,783 places would be 
required On March 31 last the number of children had 
reached 826,371, and the number of school places required was 
723,074. As already stated, the existing accommodation alone 
to meet this demand was for 728,774, while the existing and 
projected places numbered 787,466. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties which the Board have to deal with is the shifting 
character of the London population. The migration of the 
people creates vacant school places which are reckoned as 
available, but which, owing to various causes, are of no practical 
use. It must also be borne in mind that in all schools the cal- 
culated space exceeds more or less that which is really available. 
This arises partly from the fact that the number of children of 
the different standards can never be made exactly to fit the 
different classrooms, and these considerations affect in'a most 
important degree all calculations as to the necessity for further 
school accommodation. 

During the year ended March 25 last the works committee 
were engaged in purchasing interests in fifty-five sites. The 
costs of these interests was 82,265/., and the surveyors’ fees in 
connection with them 980/ The total cost of all the sites 
purchased up to the end of the year was 2,985,472/., to which 
must be added 407,581/. expenses. In the case of fifteen of 
the new sites the land was required for new schools or enlarg- 
ing existing schools, and the remaining forty were needed for 
completing sites previously purchased, for enlarging the play- 
grounds of existing schools, and for carrying out general 
improvements. The fifteen sites for new schools or enlarge- 
ments were situated in Chelsea (2), Greenwich (4), East Lam- 
bet (1), West Lambeth (5), Marylebone (1), Southwark (rt) and 
Tower Hamlets (1), and the accommodation thus provided ex- 
ceeded 10,000 places. Up to Lady Day last the total number of 
sites which had been or were being purchased was 444. In 
the case of 307 of them, where the building accounts had been 
closed, the total cost of the land had been accurately ascer- 
tained to be 2,428,541/, and, as the schools erected upon the 
sites provided places for 353,949, the cost per head of the sites 
was 6/. 175. 22. Nine new schools were opened in the twelve 
months—two in Chelsea division, three in Greenwich, one in 
Hackney, two in West Lambeth, and one in Southwark, They 
afforded accommodation for 8,291 children, and had cost, with 
land, &c , 170,656/, or an average cost per head (excluding the 
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Southwark school) of 22/7, r4s. 5d. In all, 401 permanent 
schools have been erected and opened up to Lady Day. The 
average cost per head of the 307 school buildings above alluded 
to had been 127. 8s. 6¢. The enlargements opened during the 
year provided additional accommodation for 9,023 children 
and 564 pupil teachers at a cost of 204,171/, or an average 
cost per head of 19/. 19s. 8d, excluding the cost of three 
pupil teachers’ schools. As to provision for the future, 
tenders were accepted for eight new schools, giving 7,447 
places at the total amount of 140,363/, or an average 
cost per head of 18/. 165 11¢, and for nineteen enlargements 
providing 7,102 places at 99,682/, or an average cost per 
head of 18/, 2s. 2d. The new schools and enlargements in 
hand in March last would give as many as 59,c85 places. In 
addition to all these works the Board accepted tenders for the 
erection of cookery centres, laundry centres, manual training 
centres, schools of special instruction, centres for instruction of 
deaf and blind children, housewifery centres, and centres for 
instruction of upper standards, and for the construction of 
apparatus for warming schools. At the date of the report the 
playgrounds of 204 schools were opened on Saturdays for the 
use of the children. As to the expenditure of the Department 
during the year, 5¢9,162/, went for sites, schools and furniture, 
the sum in the previous year being 488,312/. This amount was 
paid out of loans. Under the head of current account the 
expenditure was 30,439/, which showed a decrease of 2,896/. on 
the amount for the previous year. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS IN LEEDS. 


At Leeds Police-court on Wednesday, the 18th inst., the 
stipendiary magistrate (Mr. C. M. Atkinson) was for some 
time engaged, says the Leeds Mercury, in hearing further argu- 
ments in the case of Mr. George Cook, butcher, which has 
reference to the erection by him of a house and three shops in 
Otley Road and Wood Lane, Headingley, without the plans 
for the same having been approved by the building clauses 
committee of the Corporation. Mr. John Harrison (town 
clerk) appeared on behalf of the Corporation and Mr. Bairstow, 
barrister-at-law (instructed by Messrs. Middleton & Sons), for 
the defendant. There were two summonses. One was for 
erecting the buildings without the plans having been approved, 
under which it was submitted defendant was liable not only to 
a penalty for that offence, but also to a continuing penalty for 


disregarding the notice of the Corporation. By the other 
summons an order was sought for the demolition of the build- 
ings. 

Mr. Atkinson asked Mr. Bairstow if he disputed that 
defendant was liable to a penalty for erecting the buildings 
without having had the plans approved. 

Mr. Bairstow submitted that there was no by-law which 
imposed a penalty on defendant for building without approval, 
and if there was such by-law was ultra vires. He held that 
the words in the by-law in question “without the approval ” 
were never intended to mean “ without the approval” in all 
cases. 

The Town Clerk, on the other hand, contended that by-law 
61 rendered defendant liable to a penalty for having proceeded 
to build without his plans having been approved, and that by- 
law 71 imposed a penalty of 5/7. for that offence, with a con- 
tinuing penalty of 4cs. a day after written notice had been given 
defendant by the Corporation. Mr. Harrison, in support of his 
position, cited judgments given in cases tried in the superior 
courts. 

Mr. Atkinson remarked that no evidence had been given 
showing that the plans were not in accordance with the by-laws, 
and that he had thought they were assuming that the plans 
were in accordance with the by-laws, and that the Corporation 
had exercised the right to disapprove of them without giving a 
reason. 

The Town Clerk replied that he could have furnished 
evidence on that point. 

Mr. Bairstow: It is very necessary that the Town Clerk 
should furnish such evidence if he can do so, for I contest the 

oint. 
: The Town Clerk: I am prepared for that. I shall take 
my own course, and take the responsibility. 

Mr. Atkinson: No evidence has been tendered to show 
that the plans were in any respect a violation of the by-laws. 

Mr. Bairstow: It is very desirable that we should be 
perfectly clear on that point, because we are arguing it on the 
assumption that the Corporation cannot show any violation of 
the by-laws. 

The Town Clerk: I say that that is not essential for the 
purposes of this case, and I do not propose to do so. 

Mr. Atkinson (to the Town Clerk): You admit that it 
would be a practical veto if the defendant was liable to a 
continuing penalty of gos. a day? 

The (own Clerk: It would be a veto for doing that which 
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was contrary to the Acts.and by-laws., On the.last occasion I | 
admitted that the Corporation had not power.to reject a plan | 
unless they had ground for doing so as being against their Acts 
and by-laws. The point I took in regard to .that was that the 
party must either.apply for a mandamus or go to an appeal. I 
submit it is sufficient if I show that defendant has not obtained 
the approval of. the Corporation. Mr. Harrison. proceeded to 
show how he was supported. by the Jaw affecting the question, 
and with regard to the application for an order for demolition, 
said it was open to:the defendant to submit a new plan. 

Mr. Atkinson..asked what would be the use of submitting 
a new plan when the buildings had been erected. 

The Town Clerk. replied that they. had only been partly 
erected, and that the points regarding which objection had 
been taken had not yet been reached. 

Mr. Atkinson: Then you admit you are asking for the 
demolition of a structure which so far is in accordance with the 
plans? |. 

The Town Clerk: I do not make any.such admission. I 
merely say that defendant has an opportunity to submit new 
plans, which, if they met the Acts and by-laws, might be passed 
by the Corporation. So that it does not. follow as an absolute 
necessity that what he had erected shall be absolutely destroyed. 
I submit, however, that I am entitled: to a demolition order, 
because what has been done has not.been done in accordance 
with the by-laws. 

Mr. Atkinson: I. cannot assume as against the defendant 
that there is anything wrong with the structure unless, there is 
some evidence to that effect. 

The Town Clerk: I do not propose to: give evidence on 
that point. : 

Mr. Atkinson: Then do not ask me to assume. “4 

The Town Clerk : I say it is not essential to the case that 
you;should assume one way or the other. 

Mr. Bairstow, in the course of his. argument on behalf of 
the defendant, submitted that it was necessary, for the Town 

Clerk to uphold by-law 61 in its entirety, giving to the term 
‘* approval” its fullest meaning.. Mr. Harrison, he said, assumed 
that the word “consent,” used in the ‘ consent sections,” was 
the same as.“ approval ;” but it meant nothing of the kind, for 
one consented to something being done, whereas one approved 
of what had been done. He (the learned counsel) contended 
that a man could not be convicted of a criminal act unless he 
had been guilty of a crime, and he was not guilty of a crime if 
he had done something because the Corporation had acted 
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illegally. The Town. Clerk had. not shown in evidence that 
defendant had broken a single by-law. After a long legal 
argument, the learned counsel held that the Acts of Par- 
liament relating to the case gave the Corporation no power 
to disapprove of plans. unreasonably, and that they 
could not have more than a reasonable power. Though it 
had not been shown that the buildings were in any respect in 
contravention of the by-laws, it was claimed on behalf of the 
Corporation that they had a right to ask the Court to inflict a 
continuing penalty, or to make an order to pull the buildings 
down, because defendant (the Corporation not being able to 
allege any ground for refusing approval of his plans) had pro- 
ceeded with the erection. He submitted that that was contrary 
to the general law of the land, and if the Corporation wished to 
exercise that power they would have to satisfy the Court, not 
by an ingenious combination of inconsistent sections of Acts 
of Parliament, but by arguments which would satisfy sensible 
people. It could not be suggested that any public interest 
required that the Corporation should have the power it sought. 

The Town Clerk replied at some length to the contentions 
of Mr. Bairstow, and finally the stipendiary magistrate 
intimated that he would take time to consider the case before 
giving judgment. . 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

A LARGELY attended meeting of ratepayers of Weston-supet- 
Mare has been held at the Town Hall to consider the giving of 
consent to the promotion, by the Urban District Council, in 
the ensuing session of Parliament, of a Bill for empowering 
them to acquire the undertaking of Knightstone, Limited, to 
construct marine lakes and a pier, to widen and, improve the 
Marine Parade, to borrow money and, to make further pro- 
visions for the improvement, health and local government of 
the district, and for other purposes. The meeting was con- 
vened by Mr. Samuel Harvey, the chairman of the Council. 

The Chairman mentioned that a letter had been received 
from Mr. C. H. Poole, who heartily supported the whole 
scheme. He next read the resolution to be submitted to the 
meeting, as follows :— 

“ That this meeting hereby expresses its consent to the pro- 
motion by the Urban District Council of Weston-super-Mare, 
in the ensuing session of Parliament, of a Bill for empowering 
them to acquire the undertaking of Knightstone, Weston-super- 
Mare, Limited, to construct marine lakes and a pier, to borrow 
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money, and for making further provision for the improvement, 
hea'th and local government of the urban district of Weston- 
super-Mare, and for other purposes.” 
There could, he explained, be no amendment to the resolution 
—they must vote yes or no. The question demanded their most 
serious consideration. They were all, he hoped, actuated by 
one motive, and that was the best interests of the town. He 
thought that was an important day in the history of Weston- 
super-Mare. It rested with them by their votes that evening 
to say whether the town was to go forward, stand still, or go 
backward. It would be one or the other. They could not 
afford to stand still, and he did not believe in going back. He 
was with the Council, for progress. He thought they would 
agree with him that was the wisest and best course to take. 
He might say the Bill that they had the pleasure of submitting 
to the ratepayers that evening had been well considered and 
thrashed out by the committee of the Council, and, as they 
knew, the scheme was carried by the almost unanimous vote of 
the Council, for one member only refrained from voting. He 
hoped they would be as unanimous that evening, and that every 
hand would go up in favour of the resolution. They knew the 
medical gentlemen of the town had met and considered many 
points in the Bill. He thought that Mr. Smith convinced them 
that the Bill was framed for the general good of the town. 
The difficulties some of the gentlemen saw were imaginary 
and not real. He thought they were pretty well satisfied 
with the explanations given. He hoped that the reproach 
that now stuck to them of “Weston on the Mud” 
would be removed, and that they would be proud of the 
name of Weston-super-Mare or ‘ Weston on the Sea.” The 
engineer would tell them that two-thirds of all the tides 
throughout the year would flow over the embankments of the 
lakes, and the longest time that could possibly intervene during 
which no tide would flow over such embankments was from two 
to three days and no more. To his mind there could be no 
possibility of the water in the lakes getting stagnant. In addition 
to this sluices were to be provided, by means of which the 
water could be changed every day if thought desirable. A 
deputation of ministers, with the captain of the Salvation Army, 
waited on the Council respecting the clause relating to music 
and singing within 20 yards of the parades. He was glad to 
say that the clause had been explained and modified to meet 
their objections. He might say the Council did not intend to 
lease the lakes, but as far as possible they would safeguard the 
interests of the boatmen, who would have to come to the Council 


and take out a license as they did now. Other watering-places 
were going ahead and doing all they could do to attract visitors 
and residents to their town, and Weston must not be left behind 
in the race. If time would permit he could note many towns and 
show the great improvements that had been carried out during 
the past few years. Southport spent 40,000/. on two lakes, and 
now they were joining the two together, making a lake the 
whole length of their sea front. The revenue was nearly 
5,000/. last year, though they had a wet season. At Rhyl, too, 
they had constructed and opened a lake this season, In every 
case where lakes had been constructed they had proved a 
success. As for the pier, there was not the slightest doubt that 
it would be a grand success, and pay well. Last. year -the 
Llandudno pier receipts were 10,2452, 15s., and it paid 10 per 
cent. interest. He might also state that at Torquay during the 
past few years they had spent a quarter of a million in town 
improvements. He was persuaded that if they would give 
their permission that night for the carrying out of the scheme, 
it would prove the very best thing ever done for the town, 
They would not only be self-supporting, but would return a 
good revenue towards the reduction of the rates. They: 
might have seen in the papers that at Southend that year the 
profit for their pier was 3,000/, or equal to an 8d. rate. What had 
been done in other towns could be done there with every chance 
of success. In the interest of the town it was absolutely neces- 
sary that they should purchase Knightstone. They were under 
a pledge and agreement to do so, and to apply in the ensuing 
session of Parliament for the necessary powers. He was sure 
they would admit that the time had come for the purchase of 
the land for widening the parades from Glentworth to Anchor 
Head and onwards. They all knew how congested that part of 
the parade was in the summer. They thought, as they were 
going in for an Act of Parliament, they had better get in all 
they could for the benefit of the town, and carry out the work 
as the funds of the town wouldadmit. It was not the intention 
of the Council to carry out the whole of the work at once. It 
would be spread over ten years or longer, so as not to overrun 
the 3s. 6a. rate. After they had heard the engineer explain the 
scheme for forming the lakes, pier, &c., and he and Mr. Smith 
had answered any questions that might be put to them on the 
Bill, he hoped they weuld all be of one mind and go in for the 
whole scheme. He must inform them that no amendment 
could be proposed that evening to any clauses in the Bill, nor 
could they be withdrawn at that meeting. But the Council 
might, if they thought necessary, withdraw any clause of the 
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Bill before depositing the same, and even delay its progress 
before the parliamentary committee. The Council would, of 
course, be ready to take into consideration the representation 
of any ratepayers in regard to any part of the Bill. When the 
resolution was put to the meeting they could only vote for or 
against it, and he hoped not a single hand would be held up 
against it. He concluded by moving the resolution. | 

Mr. J. Phillips seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Walton King complained that the proposer. and 
seconder had not put before them the cost of the schemes. 

The Chairman read an approximate estimate. The figures 
were as follows:—Marine lake from Knightstone to Ellen- 
borough Park, 38,5002. ; additional cost: of extension to the 
Sanatorium, 24,000/. ; Glentworth Bay portion and embank- 
ment and bridge, 25,50c/ ; low water pier, 35,000/. ; pavilions, 
5,000/.—-total, 128,00c/. 

Mr. C. A. Brereton (the engineer) said the general scheme 
consisted in enclosing a part of the foreshore, so as to make 
marine lakes. This would be done by constructing a raised 
embankment adjoining the present esplanade at a point not 
far from the Knightstone Road, and extending along the fore- 
shore for a distance of over a mile to a point opposite the 
Sanatorium, Thence it would be enclosed so as to make a 
large sheet of water of something like 350 acres. That sheet 
of water would be divided by a central embankment so as to 
afford means of access to the promenade which would be along 
the outer edge, and enabling the water to be changed or drawn 
off in one portion while it was retained in the other. A second 
lake was proposed to be formed at Birnbeck Bay by construct- 
ing a circular wall or embankment adjoining from near Anchor 
Head to Knightstone. This water would be about 18 acres, 
and would afford a sheltered place for children who frequented 
the Anchor Head neighbourhood. Shelter would also be 
afforded for boats in rough weather, a turn having been made 
in the embankment, forming a kind of harbour for yachts or 
boats. This portion would be well above the highest tides. At 
intervals along the embankment sluices would be placed in 
order to run the water off or regulate the level. Upon 
the embankments might be raised shelters above the level 
of high tide, so that if the water rose above the embank- 
ment any person who happened to be there could take 
refuge for an hour or so until the tide fell again. Another 
portion of the scheme was for a low-water pier from the raised 


road, just to the north of Knightstone, the depth of the water . 


to be 12 feet at the low water springs. On the other side of 
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the water, at Barry, they were spending a large sum of monev. ; 
Instead of having a tide-table service they could have a *,7%¢- | 
table service, which made all the difference. One pavilion was 
suggested at the entrance to Knightstone, and another. more in 


the centre of the town, but the exact site and the amount of q 


money they would like to spend were matters for the ratepayers. 

to decide. With reference to the remarks made as to the 

water becoming stagnant in the lakes, he could only ask those 

gentlemen who raised the question to go to the other side of 

the channel and see the Barry Dock, where there had been 

Ioo acres of water five or six years. There was not the 
slightest inconvenience from that cause. Although it was true | 
the whole of the water would not be changed at every tide, 
there would be 2 or 3 feet of water coming over at every tide, | 
and it would be a very quiet day when they would not get 

sufficient to prevent the water becoming stagnant. 
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